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CHAPTER  1. 


NARRATIVE  OF  CIVIL  AND  MIUTARY  TRANSACTIONS. 


A.D.  1802. 


T  the  time  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens  the 
two  great  belligerent 
powers  bad  scarcely 
the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  an  active 
warfare  against  each 
other :  without  allies 
and  auxiliaries  on 
the  continent,  Eng- 
land could  not  hope 
to  touch  France  by 
land ;  with  fleets  ruined  or  bbckaded,  with  a  navy 
completely  disheartened,  France  could  not  expect  to 
touch  England  by  sea.  The  brilliant  and  romantic 
campaign  in  Egypt,  which  reminded  the  French  of 
the  old  prowess  of  the  British  infantry,  and  which 
told  the  nations  of  Europe  that  these  new  Gallic 
armies  were  not  invincible,  allowed  us  to  treat  with 
a  better  grace  and  with  less  sacrifice  of  national 
pride  than  at  any  previous  period  of  the  war. 
We  could  also  treat  without  any  sacrifice  of  public 
&ith,  for  the  coalized  powers  on  the  Continent,  who 
were  engaged  in  their  arduous  struggle  at  the 
times  when  the  Foxitea  had  recommended  nego- 
tiation with  Bonaparte,  had  now  yielded,  for  a 
aeaaon,  to  the  terrible  First  Consul,  and  had  sought 
terms  for  themselves  without  heeding  us.  There 
could  indeed  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  elemenU 
of  a  new  coalition  would  soon  be  found,  or  soon 
be  created  by  the  ambiUon  and  oppressions  of 
FVance;  Init  for  the  present  these  dements  did 
not  exist :  Austria  and  the  other  powers  stood  in 
need  of  repose,  and  to  rouse  them  prematurely 
from  their  sleep  would  be  to  hurry  them  into  the 
arena  in  a  weak  and  dispirited  condition.  The 
land  armies  of  Great  Britain  were  scattered  over 
the  globe,  to  defend  our  vastly  augmented  Indian 
territories  and  colonial  possessions.  We  had  in- 
creased these  forces  to  168,000  men  and  80,000 
militia,  exclusive  of  130,000  sepoj-s  in  the  East 
India  Company*8  service,  snd  we  had  besides  above 
120,000  volunteers  in  the  British  Islands.  From 
the  nature  of  our  empire  it  was  impossible  ever  to 
collect  iritfain  the  limits  of  Europe  these  abundant 


forces ;  yet,  perhaps,  a  better  war-ministry,  and  a 
government  more  disposed  than  that  of  Pitt  or  of 
Addington  to  rely  upon  "  native  steel  and  native 
ranks,"  might  out  of  tliese  forces,  and  by  the  pro- 
per application  of  wise  and  energetic,  yet  moderate 
and  strictly  constitutional,  means  of  recruiting  and 
augmenting  them  from  the  populations  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  have  given  to  us  that  dis- 
tinction and  preponderance  as  a  military  nation 
which  we  had  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  Marlborough, 
and  which  we  were  to  possess  again  under  Wel- 
lington before  this  Thelwn  war&re  could  have  any 
real  end.  Since  the  month  of  February,  179^ 
the  British  navy  had  been  raised  by  the  building 
of  new  and  the  capture  of  enemies*  ships  from  135 
sail  of  the  line  and  133  frigates  to  202  sail  of  the 
line  and  277  frigates.*  In  the  same  time  the 
navy  of  France  "had  been  reduced  from  73  sail  of 
the  line  and  67  frigates  to  30  sail  of  the  line  and 
35  frigates.  At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  counting  sloops,  brigs,  cuttera, 
&c.,  we  had  nearly  800  war-vessels  to  array  against 
our  foes.  Counting  armed  vessels  of  all  kinds,  we 
had  captured  298  and  destroyed  55  French  ships. 
The  loss  of  the  voluntary  or  forced  allies  of  the 
French  had  been  comparatively  great :  the  Spa^ 
niards  had  lost,  in  captured  and  destroyed,  78  ships; 
the  Dutch  86  ;  and  the  affair  of  Copenhagen  had 
inflicted  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  navy  of  the 
Danes.  Our  ^ps,  like  our  land  forces,  were 
spread  over  die  globe ;  but,  after  providing  for  the 
security  of  the  continents  and  isles  and  archipel- 
agoes  of  islands  which  owned  our  dominion,  we 
might  always  confidently  count  on  collecting  in 
the  European  seas  a  force  capable  of  contending 
with  the  united  fleets  of  all  the  maritime  powers 
of  Europe.  And  what  was  better  than  numerical 
superiority,  than  the  build  of  ships  and  the  weight 
of  their  metal,  was  the  conviction  which  Howe, 
Duncan,  Jervis,  Nelson,  and  old  traditions  had 
put  into  the  head  and  heart  of  every  true  British 
sailor,  that  the  meteor  flag  of  England  must  ever 

•  Th«  two  yr«ra  oT  ireatert  iuaeM  vcre  179B  and  tT9S:  Id  lh« 
nnwriojt  M.847  toof,  wm  addod  W  thv 


flnlaflbm  yMnSSsblp*,  nnwiriajt M^Ttau,  wm addod  W ttw 
tuivy;  andiu  tlw  ■MoBdaT  r 
tool,  wan  •ddsd.—IWiM  ii 
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be  Tictorioui  on  its  own  proper  element;  that  Bri- 
tannia, in  het  m  well  as  in  song,  ruled  the  waves. 
They  may  have  expressed  the  idea  less  rhetorically 
and  far  less  frequently,  but  the  notion  was  cer- 
tainly as  prevalent  among  English  sailots  that 
nnder  Nelson  and  his  compeers  and  disciples 
battle  was  only  another  word  fm  victory,  as  it  could 
possibly  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  French  sol- 
diery under  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the  best  of 
his  UeutenaDts.  Since  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities in  1193,  our  mercantile  shipping  bad  in- 
creased nearly  one-third,  while  that  of  France  had 
been  almost  annihilated.  Notwithstanding  her 
vast  territorial  acquisitions,  the  permanent  revenue 
of  France  was  considerably  less  now  than  it  had 
been  previous  to  the  Revolution,  while  our  perma- 
nent  revenue  was  nearly  doublol.  All  is  not  bad 
even  in  the  worst  of  wars ;  and  in  most  wars  be- 
tween great  and  well-matched  nations  there  will 
be  found  something  good  and  ennobling :  the  pre- 
sent contest  had  breathed  new  eue^  mA  life  mto 
the  nstional  character,  which  had  been  left  con- 
siderably d^resaed  and  degraded  by  the  result  of 
the  American  war.  This  improved  spirit  was  seen 
in  manu&ctures,  in  trade,  in  our  distant  colonies, 
in  our  home  government,  and  jperfaaps,  most  of 
all,  and  most  importantly  of  all,  in  our  native  lite- 
rature, which,  as  a  whole,  had  been  so  long  languid 
or  ioane.  On  the  dark  aide  of  the  account  was  to 
be  placed  the  enormous  increase  of  our  national 
debt,  which  in  the  course  of  nine  years  had  swelled 
from  above  244,000,000/.  to  above  520,000,000/. 
funded  and  unfunded.*  A  great  deal  of  this  money 
had  been  spent  abroad  for  coalitions  and  subsidies, 
a  great  deal  had  been  wasted  in  crude  and  petty 
expeditions,  and  a  still  vaster  amount  bad  indis- 
putably been  allowed  to  be  robbed  by  loan-jobbers, 
govemmoit  contractors,  commissioners,  commis- 
saries, and  other  rapacious  functionaries:  our 
army  had  coat  us  103,213,000/.,  our  (adnance 
15,605,700/.,  our  navy  98,129.000/. 

One  great  desire  of  the  French  was  gratified 
by  England  recognising  their  so-called  Republic; 
and  to  obtain  this  recognition  had  certainly  been 
one  of  the  various  motives  which  induced  the  First 
Consul  to  treatt  All  the  absolute  monarchies  of 
the  Continent  had  given  this  recognition  long  be- 
fore, having  been  r^uced  to  negotiate  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  Convention,  the  Directory,  or 
the  Consul.  The  contracting  parties  to  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  were,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
on  the  one  part ;  and  the  French  Republic,  his  ma- 
jesty of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  theBatavian  Re- 
public, on  the  other.  Hie  leading  articles  of  the 
trea^were: — ^Ait.  III.  His  Britannic  majes^  re- 
stored to  Ffance,  Spain,  and  Batavia  all  the  pos- 
sessions and  denies  which  he  had  occupied  or  con- 
quered during  the  war,  with  the  ccception  of  Trini- 

■       aata,  vol.  II.  p-  SM. 

t  "  Tba  etsnan  of  Uita  Vtmtj  vcn  not  ealetiUtad  to  iiuplre  Um 

hope  oT  *  WT  loDg  pMce  Bnt  EagUod,  berMofon  M 

hu^tty  telwrbnrlngMilM  nntCcni«&l,bad,ail«B|Ui.irMtad»ilh 
Ub  u  the  b«ad  of  thr  Pnneb  goTemmeot.  TUa.  u  Bonaoute  wm 
avm,  haded  weU  for  Um  ooBMlidatkm  of  kit  jinwir"  tkmiinn 
(yrtwtt  ua  iMrj  *>  Bmufortt).  Mtmoin. 


dad  and  Ceylon,  which  Spain  and  Batavia  severalty 
ceded  and  guaranteed  to  his  Britannic  majesty.— 
Art.  VI.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  to  remain 
to  the  Batavian  Republic  in  full  sovereignty,  in 
the  same  manner  as  previous  to  the  war ;  and  the 
ships  of  every  kind  belonging  to  the  other  ex- 
tracting parties  were  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
port,  and  there  purchase  provisions  as  heretofore, 
without  being  liable  to  pay  other  imposts  than 
such  as  the  Batavian  Republic  subjected  its  own 
ships  to. — Art  VII.  The  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  our  ally  Portugal  were  to  be  maintamed  in 
their  integrity,  such  as  they  were  antecedent  to  the 
war ;  but  that  portion  of  Portuguese  Guiana  which 
had  been  ceded  was  to  remain  to  the  French  Re- 
public, and  Spain  was  to  keep  the  territoiy  on  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal  which  had  been  yielded  to 
her  by  the  treaty  of  Olivenza.— Art.  VIH.  The 
territories,  possessions,  &c.  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
were  to  be  maintained  in  their  integrity  as  they 
were  before  the  war  or  the  invasion  of  Egypt.— 
Aru  IX.  A  Veneto-Oreek  Republic,  which  had 
started  up,  under  French  care,  in  die  Seven  or 
Ionian  Islands,  on  the  destruction  erf"  die  ancient 
republic  of  Venice,  which  had  possessed  these 
islands  for  many  ages,  was  recognised  by  the  con- 
tracting parties. — Art.  X.  Malta,  with  its  depend- 
ent isles,  Gozo  and  Comino,  was  to  be  restored  to 
its  old  masters,  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem ;  the  knights  of  the  order  were 
invited  to  return  to  La  Vulette,  and  there  elect  a 
new  grand-master ;  any  election  made  previous  to 
the  signing  of  the  preliminaries  of  this  peace  was 
declared  to  be  null  and  void.  In  order  to  the 
greater  independence  of  the  chapter,  no  individual 
belonging  either  to  England  or  France  was  hence- 
forward to  be  admittea  into  the  order.  A  Maltese 
Language  *  waa  to  be  established,  into  which  na- 
tives of  the  islands  should  be  admitted  without 
being  bound  to  prove  their  nobility;  these.Mal- 
tese  knights  were  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  dis- 
tinctions, &c.  of  the  other  knights,  however  noble ; 
snd,  at  the  least,  one-half  of  the  municipal,  admi- 
nistrative, ciril,  judicial,  and  other  employments 
were  to  be  filled  by  the  natives  of  the  islands  of 
Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino.  The  British  troops 
were  to  evacuate  Malta  and  its  dependencies  within 
three  months  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions, or  sooner  if  possible,  when  all  was  to  be 
given  up  to  the  order,  provided  the  new  grand- 
master, or  commissioners  duly  authorized,  wtfe 
there  to  receive  the  surrender,  and  thid  the  Nea- 
politan troops  were  arrived.  The  King  of  Naples 
was  to  be  invited  to  send  two  thousand  of  his 
native  troops  to  serve  in  garrison  for  one  year  eAer 
the  restoration  of  the  knighta,  or  Ira^,  if  the 
Maltese  force  should  not  be  at  that  penod  deemed 
oDmpetent  by  the  guaranteeing  powers  to  garrison 
the  island.  The  independence  and  neutrality  of 
Malta  and  ite  dependencies  were  prodaimed,  and 

*  Um  Kidfhta  of  Uil)«  vm  dlvldad  into  wena  nillaii^  vUA 
were  ckllad  ■  Lanfoet,' or  lAugiuxei, — lUBielr,  thoM  oTI^d^mA 
AmttjffM,  Fnncc,  Italfi  Anson*  Qanujr,  ana  b^wMl. 
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the  independence  wu  to  be  guaranteed  by  Great 
Britain,  France,  Auatria,  ^jpain,  Rassia,  and 
Prussia.  The  ports  were  to  be  open  to  the  vessels 
of  all  nations,  except  those  belonging  to  the  Bar- 
bary  powers. — Arc  XI.  The  French  troops  were 
to  evacuate  every  part  of  die  Idogdom  of  Naples 
and  of  the  Roman  States,  except  such  portions  of 
the  iMter  as  had  been  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine 
Republic ;  and  the  British  were  to  evacuate  all  the 
ports  and  islands  they  had  occupied  in  the  Medi- 
terranean or  in  the  Adriatic. — Art.  XII.  The  era^ 
caations,  cessions,  and  restitutions  named  in  the 
treaty  were  to  be  made,  in  Europe,  within  one 
month ;  on  the  continents  and  seas  of  America  and 
Africa,  within  three  months ;  and  on  tiie  continent 
and  seas  of  Asia,  within  six  months,  after  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications. — Art.  XV.  The  New- 
foundland fisheries  were  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  previously  to  the  war. — Art.  XVIII. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  late  Stadtholder^  or  the 
branches  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  were  to  receive 
equivalent  compensations  for  the  losses  they  could 
prove  they  had  sustained,  as  well  with  respect  to 
private  property  as  by  the  change  of  constitution 
adopted  in  the  Batavian  Republic.  But  by  a 
secret  utide  appended  to  this  AVIII.th  article  the 
Batavian  Republic  was  exempted  from  finding 
any  part  of  uiis  compensation,  and,  as  no  other 
state  or  territory  was  pledged  for  it,  it  was  pretty 
evident  that  no  compensation  to  the  House  of 
Nassau  Orange  was  intended.*— Art.  XXII.  The 
present  treaty,  done  at  Amiens  on  the  27th  of 
March,  1802,  was  to  be  ratified  within  thiriy  days, 
or  sooner  if  possible ;  and  the  ratifications  were  to 
be  exchanged  in  due  form  at  Paris-t 

The  very  first  use  which  Bonaparte  made  of 
the  benefit  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities  at  sea 
was  to  send  out  a  formidable  armament  to  reco- 
ver, in  the  first  place,  the  whole  of  San  Domingo 
from  the  revolted  or  the  free  and  independent  ne- 
groes. On  the  14th  of  December,  1801,  only  ten 
weeks  and  four  days  after  the  signing  of  the  preli- 
minariea,  a  great  fleet  and  a  strong  land  army  set 
sail  from  Breitfor  the  West  Indies.  The  English 
mimstry,  on  the  solemn  assurance  that  it  had  no 
other  oi^ect  in  view  than  that  which  was  pub- 

*  Duiinit  the  npgotUtiona  then  had  been  a  talk  of  fivfaiB  iha 
rally  of  ihe  «X'itaatholdeT  eiiulTaUntt  or  compeiuatloium  tome 
part  of  Oemany. 

f  Belweea  the  lit  of  October.  1801,  when  England  agreed  to  the 
prellinltuufn,  and  the  STth  of  March  following,  when  the  deHnltlTe 
treaty  wai  eigned,  BoDaparte  concluded  a  leparBie  tnaty  of  peace 
witli  the  yonng  EnipeTur  Aleundor  of  Ruisia.  Thb  treaty  waa  little 
more  than  a  eerie*  of  iecrel  aili^e*,  nearly  every  one  of  which  be- 
travcd  the  am^ance  or  the  ambition  of  the  two  eontiaeting  pei^iee. 
and  ihdr  determioation  of  letting  themielve*  up  ai  arbiiert  or  dlc- 
tatori  in  all  the  affalra  of  Europe,  audio  every  Independent  aovereign. 
lu  oDo  of  theee  lecretatticlea  the  young  Ciar  and  the  FirttCooiul  un- 
dertook  "  to  preterve  a  juet  cquillbrtam  between  the  Honwi  of 
Aiutria  and  Fiiuaia."  In  another  they  agreed  to  cone  to  a  jnoper 
undrntanding  "  b«w  to  tenatnate  upon  amicaUle  tmnt  Ihe  allair*  of 
Italy  and  of  the  Holy  See.'  In  anodier  they  agreed  "  to  act  In  con- 
cert reipectlng  the  King  of  Sardinia."  In  anotaer  artlele  they  pro- 
vided for  the  revival  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  or  for  the  crvalion  of  a 
■till  more  formidable  lyetem  to  deprive  England  of  the  mariUiM 
right!  ihe  claimetl:  theeiar  and  the  eonaul,  in  order  "  lerwtont  a^ivt 
e^libritm  i»  lAe  tSffirtat  pttru  oftSe  world,  oMf  te  eenre  lAa  Hberty 
ojtlu  ua$,  Uttdina  themteke*  to  aet  bt  ametrt  Jhr  the  attmmmnt  ef  ■ 
rtwe  objteu  bj/  all  meatwm,  wAeriw  tjfameiHalum  w  vtgaw,  mmUatfy 
agreed  em  b»UMtnthm,fir  ifu  good  </  htammilif,  tW  gtatnlrmam, 
and  da  fiidyw^woi  qfgotmmmu." 


licly  stated,  agreed  not  to  molest  this  armament 
on  its  passage ;  but,  as  the  force  was  so  great,  and 
as  the  treaty  itself  was  not  yet  signed,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  watch  proceedings  and  to  re- 
inforce our  own  fleet  on  the  West  Indian  Btatitm  ; 
and  to  these  ends  Admiral  Mitchell  was  dispatched 
with  seven  sail  of  the  line.  That  French  expedi- 
tion, of  which  further  details  will  be  given,  did 
not,  because  it  could  not,  depart  from  the  object 
laid  down ;  and  it  terminated,  not  in  any  re- occu- 
pation, or  ^grandizement,  or  aeisure,  but  in  the 
almost  total  destruction  of  the  forces  engaged  in  it. 
But  a  few  days  after  its  first  departure  from  Breat, 
Bonaparte  italized  another  great  project,  which 
gave  him  in  name — what  he  already  had  in  fact— 
the  presidency  and  actual  command  of  all  Lom- 
bardy  and  those  other  rich  portions  of  Italy  which 
by  bis  last  treaty  with  the  £mperor  of  Germany 
(the  treaty  of  Lunt^ville)  were  to  constitute  the  in- 
dependent Cisalpine  Republic,  to  be  freed  alike 
from  French  and  from  Austrian  dominion  and 
interference.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1802,  the 
First  Consul  entered  Lyons  in  triumph,  and  met 
there  a  grand  coruu^  from  the  Cisalpine  Repub- 
lic* This  swarm  of  Italian  republicans,  450  in 
all,  this  sublime  deputation  of  nobles  of  ancient 
and  historical  names,  of  ^bishops  and  arclibishops, 
of  parish  priests  and  other  ministers,  of  ju(^;es  and 
junsconsults,  of  well-paid  professors  and  pensioned 
literati,  of  national-gaard  wScers,  of  o£Scera  of  the 
Cisalpine  troops  of  the  line,  of  the  notables  of  de- 
partments, and  of  merchants  and  members  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  had  all  been  drilled  and  in- 
structed beforehand  by  M.  Petiet,  the  minister 
Bonaparte  had  left  at  Milan,  and  for  several  days 
preceding  the  First  Consul's  arrival  at  Lyons  they 
had  been  indoctrinated  by  Talleyrand-t  Before 
crossing  the  Alps  some  of  these  iltutiTimmi  were 
mform^  that  Bonaparte  wished  to  convert  his 
temporary  elective  authority  into  a  permanent  and 
hereditary  one ;  that,  as  regvded  the  French,  some 

*  Hie  private  lecretary.  BonTrleniie,  aeked  Bonaparte  why.  in- 
■tead  of  calling  the  Italian  depatioi  to  Lyona,  he  did  not  go  to  HlUn 
and  meet  them  there  ^— Whether  it  waa  poeeible  that  he  did  not  widi 
to  levicH  Italy,  the  Snttcene  of  hie  glory,  and  tlie  beautllUl  ouiital 
of  Lombardy,  whan  he  had  ntetwilh  eo  much  homage?—"  leer- 
Ulnly  thould  like  that.'*  replied  the  Flret  Coneul ;  "  txH  the  Joamey 
to  Milan  would  occupy  too  mndi  preciuua  time.  I  prefer  th^  the 
meeting  ihonld  tak*  plaM  io  Frmnee.  ifjr  injbmoe  awr  Oe  rfepattea 
uriil  k  mart  prompt  oed  eertom  at  Ivim  tAoa  ol  ilitm." 

t  "  Soma  went  to  Lyone  throai;h  affbctba,  lome  through  forre. 
•oroe  Ihroiich  unbition.  High  ware  the  wneoiUloH  of  men  In  the 
Clealptne  Republic;  in  France  men  watched  wuet  atteutively  all 
that  waa  (loiDg.  And  yM  it  leemed  ettange  that  ao  Italian  niitiou 
ahonld  to  Into  Fraoce  to  eetUe  he  government  and  bte."— Qirlg  Bttia, 
Suiria  t Italia. 

When  nationa  take  eaeh  Joaraeya,  diey^re  only  fit  for,  and  onriit 
only  to  expect,  ahaaement  and  alavery.  The  noble,  the  reveiewl,  Um 
learned,  the  poetical  mandaloriei  were  lodeetl  re'|Ue«tcd  )qr  the  Ml- 
laneae  and  the  reet  of  the  Lambflrdi.  who  wem  baeonifew  miMrabiy 
poor  under  the  bleaaed  rule  of  the  (Sml^ne  RcpiihUr  aoa  M.  Petiet, 
to  complain  of  the  licence  and  lieeaUonsaeai  of  the  Fienok  aoldiery, 
of  the  mexorable  tyranny  of  the  new  iriTernwenl.  of  iha  cnuUnr 
weight  of  the  new  tasiv,  which,  at  the  leaat,  doablad  In  amontu  thoaa 
whiuh  had  been  ^aiA  to  the  Houte  of  Aurtria,  of  the  progreedva  dUn* 
pldatlon  of  property,  and  of  constlea  mIb  of  vluleM  and  opptea- 
■Ion;  but  theee  eomplalDta  of  the  eulerlng  Lombaida  wen  drowned 
tu  the  applauaee  and  rejoiditgi  at  Lyona.  and  Ihe  sHnMortaa  did 
DMhing  but  dfdiver  aeademleal  orattoaa.  Ualea  to  the  voice  of  nm- 
masd.  and  obey.  "  It  waa  a  Bpe  apectacU."  idda  Bolln,  •*  far  ihoM 
whoawraly  looked  at  Um  ontiide  of  tUngst  boi  It  waa  •  and  liiiht 
ftar  thoaa  »bo  looked  vrttUo,  beoanae  ii  wMBTTingid  at  LyoM  Imw 
to  oxtlngiiUt  to  ftmu  of  Uw  that  IisUu  AS»jeIiUU^^ 
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cantioD  and  precaution  were  neocsaary ;  and  that, 
aa  an  excellent  means  of  pTCparing  tlie  public  mind 
in  Fiaiiee>  they  muat  offer  him  a  presidency  or  a 
cotkMilahip  for  life  in  Italy.  The  450  depnUes 
named  a  oommiasion  of  thirty  membersj  who 
■peedilj  drew  up  a  report  to  the  Fint  Ccmnil  of 
France  on  the  aute  and  prospecta  of  the  Ciaalinne 
RcpnUic,  stating  that,  owing  to  the  heterogeneous 
parts  of  wluch  that  new  repuhlic  had  beoi  com- 
poaed,  there  was  a  want  of  adhesion  and  of  confi- 
dence among  them ;  that  the  Cisalpina,  being  still 
only  in  her  in&ncy,  must  require  the  tutelage  and 
aupport  of  France ;  that  there  was  no  native  Ita- 
lian fit  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
and  that  therefore  they  most  implore  the  First  Con- 
sal  of  France,  the  real  father  and  creator  of  the 
infant  Italian  republic,  to  take  upon  himself  the 
chief  direction  of  its  affairs.  Without  attempting 
to  play  the  farce  of  modesty,  Buonaparte  repaired 
to  the  hall  where  the  Italian  deputies  were  assem- 
bled, and  delivered  a  speech  which  was  little  more 
than  an  echo  of  their  own  report,  the  asdd  rqwrt 
having  been  bnt  an  echo  of  his  own  sentiments 
and  wishes  as  made  known  to  the  Italians  through 
PHiet,  Talleyrand,  and  numerous  other  voices 
aod  agenciea.  He  gave  emphasis  to  the  doctrine 
that  Upper  Italy  could  not  yet  be  evacuated  by 
the  French  armies  which  had  Hberaled  it:  he 
told  them  that  "they  should  still  be  pro- 
tected by  the  strong  arm  of  the  first  nation  of 
Europe,  and  that,  as  he  found  no  one  among 
them  who  had  sufficient  claims  to  the  chief  ma- 
gistracy, he  was  willing  to  assume  the  direction  of 
their  adkira,  with  the  title  of  President,  and  to 
retain  that  office  aa  long  as  circumstances  should 
reqnire.'*  "Dirough  (»lculati(m  the  words  "for 
life*'  were  dropped ;  snd  he  was  only  appointed 
presideat  for  ten  years,  eapecia}  cure  being,  how- 
ever, taken  to  enact  and  declare  that  at  the  end 
of  that  period  he  shonld  be  re-eligible.  He  ins  to 
appoint  to  all  offices,  civil  or  military ;  to  have  the 
powerirf peaceand  war;  to  transact  idl  diplomatic 
business,  &c.  &c.  He  appointed  Meizi  d  Eril  his 
vice-present,  and  gave  his  assent  to  a  new  con- 
stitution, which  varied  only  in  a  few  particulars 
from  the  last  mockery  of  a  constitution  set  up  in 
France.  The  whole  business  was  finished  by  the 
26th  of  January,  1802.»  It  rendered  the  inde- 
pendtni  Cisalpine  Republic  a  mere  appendage  of 
France ;  it  was  an  innaction  of  the  treaty  of  Lun^ 
Title  ;  and,  if  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had  been 
inaeimdition  to  renew  hostilities,  the  British  cabi- 
net wmld  scarcely  have  carried  the  preliminaries 
of  peK0  to  a  definitive  treaty.   The  young  Empe- 

BoMlw,  wko  ■WmJiiI  tb*  Pint  GmAll  toLwnu.  M7S, "  Bon- 
*)wtc,  mho  wu  Btw  ready  to  uoeod  the  Umio*  of  France,  wiatinl 
tojOTpanUw  IialiatMfcir  otwdftycrowniag  Mm  King  of  luly,  to 
lif  tioB  of  CbartoaacM.  of  wboK,  in  utkipatloa.  ha  conaiderad 
ItiBMlf  the  mxntat.  He  ww  that  the  tiite  of  Pmidmii  of  the 
CtMl|«Br  B«pablic  vaa  ■  Rieal  advance  towards  the  lovereipity  of 
LonhM^y.  u  be  iftCTwuda  ftnutd  that  ttte  eoaaotate  fiw  life  was  a 
drrWw  *p  mranta  tbe  threoe  of  Fraace.  He  obutaed  the  title  of 
Purtdani.  rthow »Mh  dMaoHy.ai  the »«h  of  3mmwj.  Thejonr- 
wy  taI,Taaa.radthawalnaHn,  weie  only  aattera  irf  ftmi;  but 

M|^«>ndi«|wMliaAHlMn|noNdiB|aWltbdr«flM<«aM  j 

pabbei^al."  -  ■ 


ror  of  Russia,  who  had  stipulated  for  a  dure  in 
the  settlement  of  Italy,  was  highly  incensed ;  but 
he  shrunk  from  the  extreme  measure  of  a  rupture 
with  Bonaparte,  and  was  not  in  a  state  to  do 
or  attempt  much  exc«)t  aa  a  member  of  a  new 
European  coalition.  Before  the  signatnrea  were 
set  to  the  treaty  at  Amiens  other  wurpations  on 
the  part  of  the  First  Consul,  and  other  provoca- 
tions most  difficult  to  be  endured  by  a  proud 
nation,  took  place ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
continental  powers  who  had  been  our  allies  stood 
in  need  of  repose,  and  it  was  determined  at  all 
hazards  that  Epgland  should  try  the  not  very 
honourable  and  not  very  safe  experiment  of  a  short 
peace. 

When  the  pteliminaries  were  first  announced  fo 
the  imperial  parliament  which  met  in  the  autumn 
of  1801,  the  ex-minister  Pitt  assisted  the  Adding- 
ton  administration  in  defending  what  they  had 
done  and  were  doing.  Ue  said  that,  afler  the 
great  coalitions  had  all  been  dissolved,  nothing  re- 
mained for  us  but  to  procure  just  and  honourable 
<»mditions  of  pea<x  for  ourselves  and  the  few  allies 
who  had  not  deserted  us;  that,  as  long  as  the 
peace  was  honourable,  he  should  prefer  accepting 
terms  even  short  of  what  he  thought  the  countiy 
entitled  to,  to  risking  the  result  of  the  negotiation 
by  too  olwtinate  an  adherence  to  any  particular 
point.  On  the  contrary,  his  late  colleagues  Lord 
Grenville  and  Mr.  Windham  censured  the  conduct 
of  the  Addington  administration  as  mean  and  pusil- 
lanimous, declared  the  preliminaries  to  be  disgrace- 
ful, and  a  prolongation  of  the  war,  though  single- 
handed,  and  to  any  indefinite  period,  to  be  prefer- 
able to  this  insidious  and  insecure  peace.  Fox, 
with  his  party,  now  voted  with  Pitt  and  tiie  Ad- 
dingtons  in  approbation  of  the  preliminaries ;  and, 
for  some  months,  it  was  found  that  ^e  minority 
which  followed  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Windham 
in  condemning  the  peace  was  even  smaller  than 
that  which  had  sided  for  so  many  years  with  Mr. 
Fox  in  reprobating  the  war.  In  these  first  debates 
Lord  Castlereagh  expressed  the  decided  sentiment 
of  the  majority  in  both  Houses  of  parliament  and 
in  the  country,  when  he  said  that  this  peace  would 
at  least  try  France,  and  that  it  was  but  fair  to  give 
her  a  trial.  Some  simple  men  and  some  enthu- 
siasts there  were,  who  fondly  believed  that  the 
peace  would  be  lasting,  and  that  the  First  Consul, 
intent  only  on  re-organizing  France,  and  on  seat- 
ing himself  on  an  hereditary  but  constitvtional 
throne*  would  soon  prove  himself  the  best  and 
surest  ally  of  George  III.,  the  conservator  of  the 
tranquillity  of  the  world  and  the  promoter  of  all 
that  most  tended  to  civilize  it.  The  number  of 
these  speculators  was  small ;  but  their  obstinacy  or 
fatuity  WHS  excessively  greiUt  and  not  to  be  cured 
by  experience  or  by  anythmg  which  time  and 
mortal  fate  oould  bring  to  bear  upon  the  question. 
An  opinion  much  more  generally  entertained  was 
that,  now  that  the  Corsican  consul  had  completely 
put  down  the  French  Jacobins — had  scouiged 
them  like  hounds  at  fault— there  was  nothi^  to 
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fear  from  Jacobinism  and  propagandism*  But, 
in  reality,  Bonaparte's  system  was  but  anew  Jaco- 
binism, or  a  Jacobinism  modlBed ;  it  had  its  pro- 
pagandists and  its  secret  emissaries  everywhere, 
and,  though  it  did  not  bait  its  books  with  the  entire 
liberty  and  equality  of  Robespierre  and  Marat,  it 
presented  attractive  bait  to  certain  minds — the 
profits  and  honours  derivable  from  successful  revo- 
lution, the  road  to  military  distinction  thrown  open 
to  all  classes,  the  ^tificatioa  to  enry  in  the  over- 
throw of  aristocncies  and  established  orden,  and 
the  excitement  and  inviting  chances  which  always 
attend  the  subversion  of  oldi  governments  and  the 
setting  up  i^  new  ones.  Mweover,  the  First  Con- 
sul knew  how  to  recommend  abroad  opinions  and 
{(rinciples  which  he  discountenanced  and  kept  in 
check  at  home  ;  and,  white  iuculcating  submission 
and  organization  in  France,  he  promulgated  insur- 
rection and  disorganization  in  those  other  Euro- 
pean countries  which  were  not  yet  subjected  to  his 
dominion.  According  to  his  theory,  France,  whose 
revolutions  had  all  ended  in  his  supremacy,  had 
bad  enough  of  change ;  but  other  kingdoms  must 
be  revolutionized  until  they  were  brought  to  the 
actual  condition  of  France.  By  a  strange  fatality, 
the  clubbisU  of  England  and  of  the  rest  of  Eonnp^ 
who  had  most  admired  the  National  Convention 
with  iu  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Han,  trans- 
ferred their  ardent  admiration  and  their  hearta* 
allegiance  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  war  bul- 
letins. In  their  eyes  he  was  a  child  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  mortal  enemy  of  legitimate  kings : 
he  prevented  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  go- 
verned in  the  name,  at  least,  of  the  people,  and 
still  talked  of  liberty  and  philosophy.  Even  when 
he  made  philosophy  give  way  to  religion  and  re- 
established Catholicism  in  France,  they  excused 
his  backsliding,  the  very  fenatics  of  unbelief  still 
clinging  to  him,  as  they  fucied  that  he  was  only 
making  a  temporary  sacrifice  to  the  prejudice  end 
ignorance  of  the  popular  masses  (whom,  but  a  fcw 
years  before  these  philosophists  luul  held  up  to  the 
admiration  of  the  universeX  that  he  had  incalcu- 
lably less  religitm  than  any  of  the  kii^  of  the  old 
dynaatiea,  and  that  in  his  heart  be  demised  Ctfho- 
lidsm  as  much  as  Voltaire  himself  had  done.  It 
must,  however,  always  remain  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  fenatics  of  a  democratic  rej^ublicanism  and 
of  a  wild  liberty  should  fall  on  their  knees  before 
the  adventurous  soldier  who  was  erecting  a  tyran- 
nical throne  over  the  ruins  of  French  liberty  and 
the  fallacies  they  had  so  recently  worshipped ;  and 
that  the  fanatics  of  irreligion  should  excuse  in  him 
the  efforts  made  to  re>eBtablish  the  ancient  faith. 
In  condemning  the  preliminaries  ai  peace,  and 

*  PlU  hlmielf  mU,  In  the  oonrw  of  the  debates  on  the  prellmina- 
riea,  that  we  had  surriTcd  Iba  danger  and  lb*  raT&fei  of  JaMfaiaUm ; 
that  n  had  lived  long  enouf  h  to  tee  It  low  mueli  ot  iu  vIniUiMc, 
and  to  be  rtriptof  IhoaedeluriTeeoIonnwhlchoaoenTeitltapowera 
of  deitnietlou.  He  added,  however,  that  hla  opldou  of  the  Mat 
remained  unalleted.  Thi*  conntiy  wh  at  flnt  called  upM  to  laM 
an  altaak  agalnat  aU  eAablithod  govenmenta :  oiunljecS  to  entnlBt 
bUolhewuhadbewaSitciiaiTr.  He  nuatoimllrMthat  litalfataMy? 
minbins  had  onoe  thought  thai  tbe  dbaolatkm  of  th«  i«rolnttouuy 

CmMMorFranaaimaUwbMtBeuaofiiWdafni  thk  Nnritv. 
ha  hH  BmrtcgUBid  it  n  atofflwaw 


every  part  of  them,  Windham,  in  a  debate  in  the 
Commons,  on  the  4lb  of  November,  said  that  France 
had  uniformly  aspired  to  universal  empire ;  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  she  had  an  empire  of 
opinion,  but  now  she  had  an  empire  of  power. 
French  principles  had  first  paved  the  way  ror  this 
military  power;  and  now  this  military  power  was 
used  to  disseminate  principles— not  such  princi- 
ples, indeed,  as  were  now  tcderated  in  France,  but 
principlea  which  would  not  serve  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  which,  therefore,  tb^  were  sending 
abrMd  for  the  use  of  other  countries.  Boni^Hute 
knew  vrell  how  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  supporter  of  dopotiam  in  France,  and  of 
Jacobinism  out  of  France!  He  pointed  at  the 
looseness  and  depravity  of  manners,  which,  he 
said,  were  greater  now  than  in  the  days  of  the 
Conventionalists,  or  than  in  any  previous  pe- 
riod. Even  supposing  the  Jacobin  virus  to  have 
evaporated,  there  still  remained  an  infection  about 
the  French  to  which  we  ought  not  to  expose  tbe 
English  people.  As  to  the  supposed  change  of 
character  in  the  French  people  and  government, 
Windham  said  that  the  only  difference  was  that  in 
more  Jacobinical  times  they  trusted  chiefly  to  their 
principlet  and  their  propagandism,  while  now  they 
trusted  chiefly  to  their  arms  and  real  power ;  and 
in  all  this  change  the  French  had  preserved  the 
same  hostile,  implacable  spirit  against  England. 
This  country  was  still  marked  oat  as  Carthage^ 
which  must  be  destroyed,  to  make  vray  for  the 
universal  empire  of  the  new  Rome.  He  reminded 
the  House  that  the  Romans  had  conquered  Car- 
thage point  by  point,  always  terminating  a  suo- 
cessAil  wax  by  an  advantageous  peace,  always 
renewing  the  war  with  some  fresh  advantages, 
until,  at  last,  Carthage  sunk  beneath  her  powerful 
rival.  If  peace  was  supported  on  the  ground  of 
our  inability  to  continue  tbe  war,  was  that  inability 
likely  to  grow  less  during  auch  a  peace  as  the  pre- 
sent? hst  our  economy  be  as  great  aa  it  might, 
yet  the  expenses  of  such  a  peace,  unless  we  re- 
signed onrselves  to  some  sadden  conqueat  or  inva- 
sion, must  be  very  nearly  equal  to  those  of  a  full 
war  establiahment;  and  all  we  could  hope  to  ob- 
tain at  this  immense  outlay,  was  a  mere  armed 
truce.  It  was  true  our  allies  bad  for  a  time  fallen 
from  our  side;  but  there  was  another  party  who 
had  shown  great  attachment  to  the  cause  they  had 
embraced,  and  who  had  bravely  co-operated  with 
the  British  forces ;  and  he  considered  the  entire 
desertion  of  the  interests  of  the  emigrants  as  deeply 
disgraceful  to  this  country.  There  ought  to  have 
been  stipulated  for  them,  at  least,  a  safe  return  to 
their  country.* 

The  sailing  o£  the  immense  armament  from 
Brest  for  San  Domingo,  pending  the  negotiatioD 
of  the  definitive  treaty,  created  great  alarm,  and 

*  BooayHe  did  not  ftirgel  waA  iti|in1atkaa  In  hToor  of  tnen  who 
m  •nmanti  or  eallaa  on  aoroBM  of  poUUal  opiniow.  and  ot 
unta  aod  daada  (hrourmbl«  to  the  French  revolmkm.  Aa  we  haw 
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occasioned  lome  demanda  m  the  Home  of  Com- 
mona  for  the  recal  <tf  the  Marqneas  Comwallii  firom 
Amiens.  It  was  determined  that  the  ntnl  and 
militsry  eatabliahmenta  should  be  continued  as 
thej  were,  without  any  reduction,  for  three  months 
longer.  The  transactiona  with  the  Cisalpine 
Consvlta  at  Lyons  were  the  cause  of  fresh  ex- 
citement; and  in  the  course  of  the  month  of 
January,  1802,  it  became  known  in  England  that 
Bonaparte  had  exacted  from  Spain  her  Ame- 
rican colony  of  Louisiana,  and  had  claimed 
in  Italy  Parma  and  the  island  of  Elba,  thus 
adding,  in  a  time  of  peace  or  of  truce,  to  the 
enormoas  acqnisiUona  which  he  had  made  during 
the  war.  Tw  delays  in  the  negotiations  obliged 
Mr.  Addingt(n>  oa  the  3rd  of  March,  to  demand 
a  sDi^lj  on  the  war  eatidilishment  for  sixty-one 
days  more ;  and  in  the  debtte  I^.  French  Law- 
rence, the  aUe  friend  and  disdple  of  Burke, 
Windham,  and  others,  pressed  on  the  House  the 
consideration  of  the  fraud  and  perfidy  France  had 
shown  in  every  transaction  since  the  signing  of  the 
preliminary  articles.  By  the  time  the  definitive 
treaty  was  concluded  the  English  people  were  cer- 
tainly mnch  less  enamoured  of  this  experimental 
peace  than  they  were  at  the  arnval  of  the  preli- 
minaries. During  the  long  season  of  delay  and 
doubt  recourse  had  been  repeatedly  had  to  adjourn- 
ments. On  the  10th  of  April,  twelve  days  after 
the  reception  of  the  news  of  tlie  definitive  treaty 
having  been  signed,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  called  the 
attenticHi  of  the  Honse  of  Lords  to  some  points 
involred  in  the  treaty ;  but  ministers  objected  that 
these  points  were  not  regularly  beAnre  the  House, 
and  declined,  for  the  present,  entering  into  any 
explanati<ma;  and,  no  motion  having  been  made, 
the  House  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  At  the 
same  time  the  House  of  Commons  was  occupied 
by  a  motion  made  by  Sir  Francia  Burdett  for  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  late  Pitt 
administration— conduct  which  the  ardent  young 
orator  seemed  to  think  would  fully  justify  an  im- 
peachment. The  motion  upon  a  division  was 
rejected  by  246  against  39.  As  late  as  the  3rd 
of  Ma^  we  find  Windham  riaing  to  request  that  a 
day  might  be  appointed  for  taking  into  considera- 
tion  the  whole  of  the  definitive  treaty ;  and  on  the 
following  day  this  request  was  repeated  in  the 
Upper  House  by  Lord  Grenville.  During  several 
BucoesnTe  days  calls  for  papers  were  made ;  and 
it  was  not  vntil  the  13th  of  Mm  that  the  im- 
portant and  long  expected  debste  began  in  both 
Houses.  In  the  Lords,  after  Lord  Grenville  had 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  take 
into  consideration  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
the  eccentric  Stanhope  desired  that  strangers  might 
be  excluded,  having,  he  said,  information  of  im- 
piHlance  to  lay  before  the  House.  Strangers  were 
ordered  to  withdraw.*   When  they  were  re-ad- 

*  "  Tha  ubjMt  at  tlM  aoU*  amrV*  nnmnnnlntioB  wia,  we  nndflr- 
■tend,  tkr  bantiTcd  coutrndioa  of  >  dtrlns-bMl  In  Fthum,  whkh 
wMdwribM  to  tM  uvigatad  uder  wutn  wHIi  wo  omkIi  tklU  and 
mtalMVHtowk*  Mmt IbrlkMBto  Unw np k iM-ni* 
wu  «M  mij  Utam  vouib  of  powdir.'*-nhrl.  Bin. 
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mitted  Lnd  (jrenville  was  speaking  with  great 
force  i^nst  the  conditions  and  tendencies  of  the 
trea^.  There  was,  however,  he  said,  no  wish  to 
abrogate  or  overturn  the  unfortunate  compact, 
which  had  been  ratified  by  that  power  to  whom 
the  constitution  had  given  the  right  of  making 
treaties,  which  had  hod  the  great  seal  of  the  king- 
dom put  to  it,  and  which  was  therefore  irrevocable. 
To  its  terms,  however  injurious,  we  were  bound  to 
accede.  By  evasion  we  should  but  add  disgrace 
to  disaater ;  and,  with  the  loss  of  national  honour, 
fill  up  the  measure  of  national  calamity.  He 
wished  not  to  impede  the  execution  of  the  treaty, 
but  to  demonstrate  its  dangerous  tendency;  to 
ascertain  the  situation  in  which  it  left  the  country ; 
to  point  out  the  perils  which  impended,  and  the 
degree  of  safety  which  yet  remained  to  us.  With 
these  principles  what  reasonable  objectioia  could 
be  raised  to  a  free  and  foil  discussion?  Why 
should  he  not  be  allowed  to  urge  the  House  to  set 
a  mark  on  those  impolitic  and  weak  ministers  who 
had  negotiated  such  a  treaty  and  concluded  such  a 
peace?  In  all  negotiations  lor  peace  the  basis 
was  either  the  ttatus  quo  mie  beUum^  or  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  parties  before  the  war ;  or  the  vti 
postidetitt  or  the  condition  of  the  parties  aAer  the 
war.  One  or  the  other  of  these  bases,  and  not  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  was  the  foundation  of  the 
treaty  for  both  contracting  parties ;  both  either 
gave  up  everything  they  h^  conquered  during  the 
war,  or  both  retaiued  whatever  they  possessed  at 
the  conclusion  of  it.  Instead  of  our  negutiatora 
proceeding  distinctly  on  either  of  these  bases,  they 
had  mixed  them  tether,  and  had  applied  them 
both  in  a  manner  the  most  prqudiaid  to  this 
country :  th^  had  applied  the  first,  or  the  status 
quo  principle,  to  England,  who  was  to  give  up  to 
France  all  she  had  taken  during  the  war;  and 
they  had  applied  the  second,  or  tne  vH  possidetis 
principle,  to  France,  by  allowing  her  to  remain  in 
possession  of  alt  she  had  acquired.  It  would  have 
been  but  just  and  reasonable  for  France  to  have 
purchased  back  her  colonies,  and  the  colonies  of  her 
allies  or  dependents,  Spain  and  Holland,  by  con- 
tinental sacrifices;  but  France  gave  up  nothing, 
for  Egypt  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  concluded 
was  not  hen  to  give,  while  England  gave  up  nearly 
every  foot  of  territory  she  had  obtained,  surrender- 
ing irianda  and  groups  of  islands,  the  acquisition 
of  which  had  cost  her  immense  sums  of  money 
and  not  a  little  blood.  In  fact,  the  result  of 
the  treaty,  France  was  left  eithtt  in  actud  posses- 
sion of,  or  with  a  most  abaotute  control  over,  the 
greatest  or  richest  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe : 
she  kept  Savoy,  she  kept  Belgium,  she  kept  the 
Germanic  states  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  she 
kept,  under  a  fiction  of  independence,  the  whole 
of  Upper  Italy  and  the  whole  of  Holland ;  she 
kept  whatever  she  had  gained.  And  yet  she  was  lo 
be  repossessed  of  all  that  she  had  lost,  and  more- 
over to  be  allowed  to  acquire  immense  territories 
from  her  submissive  and  helpless  ^cs :  in  Asia 
she  was  to  have  Poi»dich^^|^lg^^|g^fe 
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and  the  Spice  UUnda ;  in  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Goree,  and  Senegal  (for  it  was  idle  to  talk 
of  the  Batavian  RepuhUc  having  or  holding  an^- 
diing) ;  in  the  West  Indies,  Martinique,  Ste.  Lucie, 
Guadaloupe,  Tohago,  Curacjoa,  and  a  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  San  Domingo;  in  America  she  was 
to  be  repossessed  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miguelon; 
and,  as  new  possessions,  whence  she  could  press 
upon  both  the  Anglo-American  states  and  the 
Spanish- American  and  Portuguese-American  pos- 
sessions, Louisiana  was  to  be  hers  by  virtue  of  the 
secret  treaty  with  Spain,  and  French  Guiana  was  to 
be  rounded  and  enlarged  by  territory  torn  from 
Portugal  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  territory  in  Guiana,  extending  to  the 
Amazon  river,  she  was  to  have,  in  South  America, 
Surinam,  Demerara,  Berhice,  and  Esiequibo.  In 
the  Mediterranean  too,  where  our  naval  superiority 
was  most  important,  we  had  diapowoaed  ourselves 
of  Malta,  Minorca,  and  even  the  island  of  Elba, 
which  France  wanted,  merely  in  order  to  exclude 
us  from  the  neighbouring  port  of  Leghorn.  We 
were  now,  in  fact,  excluded  from  all  the  ports  of 
Italy,  and  all  that  inland  sea  seemed  on  the  point 
of  being  converted  into  a  French  lake.  Lord 
GrenviUe  then  alluded  to  the  great  San  Domingo 
armament  which  had  been  sent  out  in  the  interval 
between  the  preliminaries  and  the  definitive  treaty, 
and  which  had  obliged  us  to  keep  in  the  West 
Indies  a  much  greater  force  than  any  we  bad  em- 

Sloyed  there  during  the  war.  The  first  fruits  of 
lis  peace,  he  said,  were  seen  in  the  necessity  of 
our  knping  in  the  West  Indies,  at  an  enormous 
expense,  £irty-five  sail  of  the  line.  Ministers 
ought  never  to  have  permitted  the  French  arma- 
ment to  aail  until  toe  preliminary  articles  had 
been  converted  into  a  ^nitive  treaty;  nor  should 
it  have  been  allowed  to  sail  at  all  until  the  First 
Consul  had  renounced  the  presidency  of  the  Cisal- 
pine Republic,  which  gave  him  as  much  power  in 
Italy  as  he  had  in  France.  His  lordship  could 
see  nothing  of  the  pacific,  liberal  disposition  of  the 
present  French  guvernment;  but  what  he  could 
clearly  see  was,  a  fixed  design  to  exclude  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  from  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. He  complained  of  the  situation  in  which 
we  had  left  our  old  and  faithful  ally  Portugal; 
and  he  showed  that  the  indemnity  mentioned  in 
the  treaty  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  France  might  give  it  or  withhold  it, 
just  as  she  pleased.  He  exposed  the  absurdity  of 
placing  Malta  under  the  guarantee  of  powers  who 
could  never  agree  on  any  one  point  respecting  the 
island,  and  of  garrisoning  it  pro  tempore  with  the 
least  steady  and  least  reliable  troops  in  Europe. 
He  colled  the  pretended  restoration  of  Malta  to  the 
Knights  a  still  greater  absurdity;  for  how  could 
it  be  said  that  such  an  order  was  really  in  exist- 
ence, when  almost  all  the  funds  necessary  for  its 
support  had  been  confiscated — conliacated  in  good 
part  since  the  preliminaries  of  this  treaty  which 
was  to  restore  them  to  their  independent  sovereign 
power?  The  expenses  of  the  Order  of  Malta, 


principally  in  fortifictiions  and  garrisons,  had 
been,  on  sn  average  of  the  last  ten  yeaxa,  about 
130,000/.  sterling  per  annum.  The  total  revenue 
derivable  from  the  island  was  only  about  34,000/., 
and  of  this  not  more  than  8000/.  came  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Knights.  Of  those  ample  revenues 
which  in  former  times  had  been  enjoyed  by  the 
Order,  the  French  had  confiscated  about  58,000/. 
per  annum  at  the  commencement  of  their  revolu- 
tion, when  they  suppressed  the  French  Langues, 
and  declared  the  whole  Order  to  be  a  thing  obso- 
lete, useless,  and  detestable,  like  all  other  institu- 
tions that  were  built  upon  superstition  and  mo- 
nachism.  More  recendy  Spain  had  been  induced 
to  confiscate  27,000/.  per  annum,  and  still  more 
recently  the  estates  and  properly  of  the  Order  had 
been  seised  and  confiscated  in  Iiombardy  and 
in  Piedmont,  while  it  was  evident  that  the  rest  of 
the  Italian  states,  bmared  by  the  war  and  by 
French  euctions,  wereTooking  with  an  eager  eye 
to  such  lands  and  houses  as  belonged  to  the  Order, 
and  were  within  their  own  territory  and  grasp. 
Though  not  nominally  confiscated,  the  immense 
estates  of  the  Knights  in  Sicily  had  not  for  two  or 
three  years  rendered  a  single  ducat  to  the  Order ; 
nor,  in  the  present  disorganized,  degraded,  broken, 
bankrupt,  fugitive  condition  of  that  ancient  body, 
was  it  very  easy  to  discover  where  or  to  whom  the 
money  ought  to  he  paid.  In  short,  of  all  the  for- 
mer income  of  the  Order  there  now  remained  a 
bare  20,000/.  per  annum — a  sum  evidently  insuf- 
ficient to  keep  up  the  extensive  and  magnificent 
fortifications,  or  prepare  fur  the  defence  of  the 
island.  The  Order  of  Malta  was  therefore  extinct 
as  a  power,  and  must  necessarily  come  under  the 
influence  and  into  the  pay  of  the  French,  who  had 
reduced  it  to  this  condition  of  helplessness  and 
degradation.  The  Grand  Master  would  be  elected 
by  their  nomination,  and  the  whole  Order  would 
be  subordinate  to  the  French.  By  the  treaty  we  had 

fiven  to  France  very  important  setilements  in  In- 
ia,  without  stipulating,  as  we  had  done  at  the  last 
peace,  that  they  should  not  be  fortified.  It  was 
true  that  we  had  obtained,  through  the  overthrow 
of  Tippoo,  a  great  accession  of  territory  in  Mysore 
and  on  the  Malabar  coast,  hut  our  right  of  sove- 
reignty in  India  was  not  recognised  by  the  French 
in  ^  treaty,  and  by  ceding  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  we  gare  them  one  of  the  keys  to  India. 
The  Cape  was  every  way  an  object  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  our  Indian  empire :  it  afibzded  &ci- 
lities  for  sending  over  troops,  ftnd  as  a  station  in 
the  hands  of  our  enemies  it  would  always  greatly 
annoy  our  Indian  trade,  and  make  it  necessary  for 
us  to  send  strong  convoys  with  our  homeward  and 
outward-bound  fleets.  Nothing  but  the  plea  of 
necessity  could  justify  the  sacrifices  we  had  made; 
but  ministers  disclaimed  this  plea,  talking  highly 
of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  representing  the 
resources  of  the  country  as  quite  equal  to  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  contest.  If  the  advanti^  of  the 
peace  were  not  greater  than  tlw  disadvantages  of 
war.  the  peace  mustfezldMS^G^**?'^ 
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voald  be  oar  advantages  ? — ^Not  in  commerce,  for 
that  would  be  diminished ;  not  in  economy,  for  we 
must  keep  up,  for  the  mere  sake  of  security,  a 
large  naval  and  military  establishment.  If  any 
security  had  been  obtained  against  the  renewal  of 
war*  he  would  have  rejoiced  at  it,  for  we  must 
renew  it  at  a  great  disadyantage.  Lord  GreDville 
condnded  witn  proporing  an  address  to  the  throne 
recommending  every  practicabte  economy,  but 
such  an  economy  as  wtndd  sdU  leave  the  country 
in  a  state  of  defence  sufficient  to  repel  any  future 
danger;  acknowledging  that  the  national  Aith 
was  pledged  to  the  observance  of  the  treaty,  but 
pointing  out  the  great  danger  this  country  was  ex- 
posed to,  in  consequence  of  the  sacriBces  she  had 
made,  without  any  adequate  compeniation  on  the 
part  of  France;  and  finally,  praying  his  Majesty 
to  endeavour  to  arrange  speedily,  by  amicable  ad- 
jostment,  those  various  points  which  were  left 
unsettled  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  Amiens.  His 
lordship  was  opposed  not  merely  by  the  Fozite 
party,  but  also  byihe  Pittites,  and  fay  several  peers 
who  had  been  but  recently  his  colleagues  in  office, 
or  his  close  personal  friends  and  allies.  Lord 
Pelham  moved  a  connte^address  approvii^  of  the 
treaty,  and  this  was  carried  without  a  division, 
althtmgh  the  Du)»  of  Richmond,  Earl  Camden,  the 
Earl  crif  Caernarvon,  and  one  or  two  other  peers 
expressed  their  entire  or  partial  agreement  in  the 
view  taken  by  Lord  Grenville.* 

After  the  division  Lord  Holland,  the  nephew 
and  political  pupil  of  Fox,  moved  "  That  the  omis- 
sion of  various  opportunities  of  negotiating  a  peace 
with  advantage  to  this  country,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  rejection  of  the  overtures  made  by  the 
chief  consul  in  January,  1800,  appears  to  this 
House  to  have  led  to  a  state  of  affairs  which  ren- 
dered peace  so  necessary  to  the  preservation  and 
tafety  -rf  the  empire  as  to  justify  the  important  and 
painful  sacrifices  which  his  Majesty  has  been  ad- 
vised to  make  for  the  attainment  hereof."  The 
Duke  of  Montrose  urged  in  opposition  to  this 
motion,  that  the  rejection  of  Bonaparte's  over- 
tures in  January,  isbo,  should  be  judged  by  cir- 
cumstances then  existing,  and  not  by  subsequent 
events  and  circumstances.  When  the  First  Con- 
sul sent  his  letter  to  the  King,  it  was  to  solicit 
the  negotiation  of  a  separate  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  soliciting 
oar  allies  Austria  and  Russia  to  abandon  us 
and  make  a  separate  treaty  with  the  French  re- 
public :  the  whole  design  was  obviously  insidious. 
The  question  being  then  put.  Lord  Holland's  mo- 
tion was  negatived,  only  Lords  Qrenville,  Caer- 
narvon, Spencer,  Carlisle,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  eleven  other  peers  voting  for  it. 

*  The  Dnb  of  Biefamood,  howeTn,  pled)t«d  hit  good-will  to  tlia 
imnt  AAdfOftOB  MlinhititntiMi.  «iid  restBited  that  ho  could  not  on 
ui«  oMMioa  voW  with  Ihem.  Earl  Uanden  Mid  that,  altbouKb  he 
aptTOVed  neither  the  ptpUmlOBriet  nor  the  dpflnitivc  treatv,  vet,  nu 
the  emmttr  Mened  to  put  for  peace,  and  u  fail  MaJcMy  was'tfonnd 
la  fulfil liU  fOttfnnent*t  he  ahould,  though  very  unwilliiigly,  vote 
aeaia*t  hi*  noble  Mend  (Gienvine).  The  Earl  ot  Caemarvoti  gave 
hia  rate  to  GtenvUW*  moiian,  n  the  onl*  poMible  corrective  of  the 
mHwndnet  ot  Iboea  HiiiiMera  who  bad  pLedged  the  couQtry  to  a  peacf 
«hldi  provided  neither  tor  fit  bonoQT  Dor  r«  lis  mttlj. 

VOL.  IV.— OBO.  III. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  same  day, 
the  13th  of  May,  the  counterpart  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville'e  motion  was  made  by  Windham,  who,  in 


Wind HAH. 

a  speech  of  three  hours,  still  more  bitterly  con- 
demned the  definitive  treaty.  The  first  point  he 
dwelt  upon  was  Malta.  The  pretended  neutral- 
ity of  Uiat  island  would  at  any  time  allow  the 
French  and  their  allies  to  collect  eighteen  ships  of 
the  line  in  its  port^,  while  we  were  restricted  to 
six  ships  of  the  line.  To  talk  of  the  Order  and 
of  the  different  Langues  or  nations  composing  it, 
was  now  idle ;  its  power,  its  consideration,  were 
gone  for  ever.  The  German  Knights  had  already 
refused  to  serve  in  a  body  so  changed  and  de- 
graded; the  Neapolitan  soldiers  could  never  be 
any  security  for  the  independence  of  the  island ; 
they  would  throw  open  the  gates  of  La  Valette  and 
Vittoriosa  to  the  first  Frendn  force  that  appeared ; 
the  state  of  Maha  was  a  virtual  surrender,  and  our 
position  in  the  Mediterranean  would  be  made  un- 
tenable, for,  with  the  exception  of  Gibraltar,  at  the 
entrance  of  that  sea,  we  should  not  have  a  single 
port  or  place  of  refuge  for  our  ships.  In  dwelling 
upon  the  disadvantages  and  perils  which  must 
result  from  giving  up  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Windham  insisted  that  our  Indian  empire  was  our 
sheet  ancbiir,  and  that  whatever  was  necessary  to 
its  preservation  was  of  vital  importance.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  annoyancea  to  be  expected  from  the 
Cape,  the  enemy  had  acquired  the  means  of  annoy- 
ing our  possessions  in  the  East  by  our  restitution 
of  Cochin,  nominally  to  the  Dutch.  Lord  Gren- 
ville had  said  that  France,  by  being  made  mistress 
of  liouisiana,  became  in  reality  mistress  of  Florida 
also,  and  that  France  would  possess  the  key  of 
Mexico,  which  she  might  enter  whenever  she  chose. 
Windham  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  this  new 
French  empire  on  the  American  continent ;  and 
we  now  know,  from  a  variety  of  sources  which 
were  not  open  to  him  and  his  contemporaries,  that 
Windham  took  a  very  correct  view  of  Bonapartc/s^ 
vast  schemes  of  colonial  aggrandizement,-«M,^u^ 
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guilty  of  DO  exaggeratioi  in  his  rqireientation  of 
the  Americui  projects  of  the  First  CtmsuL  By 
the  tresty,  he  said,  France  had  attained  her  first 

great  object — the  had  obtained  the  narigation  of 
the  great  rirer  the  Amazon,  the  largest  river  on 
the  globe,  from  the  length  of  its  cuurae  and  its 
great  and  numerous  tributaries;  and  the  Portu- 
guese settlements  were  left  wholly  exposed  to  this 
greedy  and  conquering  power,  which  would  soon, 
in  fact,  stretch  forth  her  arms  from  Guiana  over 
the  whole  of  South  America.  And  then  in  North 
America  the  cession  of  Louisiana  would  give  the 
French  the  command  of  that  other  mighty  river, 
the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Meiico,  whicii 
washes  the  southern  shore  of  the  country  for  abwt 
400  miles.  Rivers,  said  Windham,  are  the  vital 
parts  of  coimtries ;  and,  without  hyperbole,  we 
may  be  said  to  have  given  away  a  bnoe  of  con- 
tioeiUi.  In  aggravation  of  this  thoughdeas  prodi- 
gality, ministers  had  abandoned  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Europe  to  France ;  they  had  let  in  a  tide 
which  would  spread  like  a  torrent  in  every  direc- 
tion, endangering  our  West  Indian  colonies,  and 
threatening  destruction  to  our  empire  in  the  East 
It  was  obvious,  he  said,  that  France  was  aiming  at 
a  universal  empire.  He  contended  that  this 
country  was  still  capable  of  resisting  this  project, 
and  tlut  it  had  hitherto  not  pot  forth  its  strength, 
T^MMing  supinely  in  a  blind  confidence  that  the 
tmrent  oould  not  reach  her  shores.  "  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revohition,  when  other 
nations  were  meltins  away,  it  was  pretended  that 
m  were  inaccessilue,  and  that  the  menstruum 
which  dissolved  the  bsaer  metals  would  pass  in- 
nocuous over  the  pure  gold  of  the  British  consti- 
tution. The  year  1793  had  demonstnted  diattfais 
pure  gold  was  as  susceptible  of  the  rage  of  Jacobin- 
ism as  copper  of  the  corrosion  of  aqua  fbrtis. 
Still  a  strange  indifference  prevailed;  snu^  was 
the  word :  we  were  for  letting  other  nations  shift 
as  they  could :  the  high  spirit  of  our  ancestors  was 
extinct;  their  maxims  were  forgotten."  He  had 
been  secretary-at-war,  and  he  would  enter  on  a 
retrospect  of  the  manner  in  which  the  war  had 
been  conducted.  He  affirmed  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  expedition  to  Toulon  and  the  melan- 
choly a&ir  at  Quiberon,  little  had  been  attempted 
upon  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  peculiar  and 
appropriate  principle  of  the  war.  He  was  called 
to  order  by  Pitt,  who  objected  to  some  of  his  ob- 
servations as  improper  in  one  who  had  farmerly 
possessed  lus  Majes^'s  confidence.  Windham 
replied,  th^  he  waa  about  to  state  thi^  he  consi- 
dered the  expedition  to  Qaflwron  as  a  memire  of 
his  own.  Pitt  still  resisted  the  disclosure  of  any 
consultations  or  opinions  which  must  have  been 
expressed  in  official  confidence.  Windham,  resum- 
ing, insiBted  that  the  country  had  never  been  pro- 
perly made  aware  why  it  was  at  war: — it  had 
been  said  by  Mr.  Pitt  that  we  were  at  war  because 
we  could  not  be  at  peace ;  at  sea  because  we  could 
not  be  on  shore;  yet  the  question,  why  we  were  at 
wur,  perpetually  lecurred :  fwgU  were  not  taught 


to  see  that  wt  were  at  war  because  die  French  go- 
vemment  was  such  as  to  preclude  peace.  The 
same  error  continued.   No  person  who  considered 

the  original  cauaes  of  the  war  could  look  without 
alarm  at  the  terms  of  this  peace :  the  country  was 
not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  dangers  of  the 
peace,  because  it  had  never  been  sufficiently  alive 
to  the  character  of  the  war.  There  were  men, 
there  was  a  party,  in  England  who  had  unceasingly 
condemned  our  entering  into  hostilities  with  the 
French.  From  its  very  commencement  the  war 
had  been  carried  on  with  en  incessant  cry  for 
peace ;  incessantly  was  the  justice  of  our  cause 
arraigned,  and  that  of  the  enemy  vindicated ;  our 
most  splendid  victories  had  been  coldly  received, 
our  most  brilliant  successes  had  been  depreci^ed. 
If  the  war  was  neither  just  nor  necessary,  every 
shilling  spent  on  it  was  too  much :  if  it  was  merely 
a  war  of  experiment,  U  had  cost  us  too  many  sacri- 
fices ;  but,  if  it  was  a  war  for  tite  very  existence  of 
the  country,  then  our  exertions  had  been  too  little 
for  either  our  object  or  our  means.  He  repeated 
emphatically,  that  it  was  apparent  the  atrength  of 
the  country  was  unimpaired  by  the  exertions  it 
had  made — that  the  country  had  not  grown  lean  by 
them.  Lord  Folkstone,  who  seconded  Windham's 
motion,  said  that  the  British  flag  was  d^raded 
and  disgraced  by  this  treaty,  as  far  as  sny  treaty 
could  have  that  effect;  that  it  was  a  treaty  built  on 
Jacobin  principles  and  confirming  Jacobin  powo-; 
that -we  had  alnndoned  Portugal  to  spoliation,  and 
in  our  treatment  of  the  Prince  of  Oran^  had 
added  insult  to  injury;  that  he  saw  nothing  left 
ibr  old  England  but  didumonr,  degradation,  and 
ruin.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  secretary  fiir  foreign 
afiairs  (afterwards  Earl  of  liveroool),  defended 
the  treaty,  not  tmly  as  expedient,  but  as  advanta- 
geous and  honourable  to  the  country ;  and  con- 
cluded a  very  long  speech  by  moving  a  counter- 
address  similar  to  that  which  had  b«n  moved  in 
the  Upper  House  by  Lord  Pelham,  the  substance 
being  to  assure  his  Majesty  that  the  House  were 
fully  senaible  that  he  had  wisely  consulted  the 
interests  of  his  people  in  forming  a  definitive 
treaty ;  that  they  relied  on  his  Majesty's  known 
disposition  to  adhere  with  the  moat  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  his  engsgements,  but  that  they  enter- 
tained a  perfect  confidence  that  he  would  be  always 
prepared  to  defend,  against  every  encroachment, 
the  great  sour«s  of  the  wealth,  commerce,  and 
nav  J  power  of  the  empire ;  and  that  they  were 
firmly  persuaded  his  Majesty's  &iUiful  subjects 
would  be  always  resdy  to  support  the  honour  of 
his  crown,  and  the  rights,  laws,  and  liberties  of 
their  country,  with  the  same  spirit  they  had  mani- 
fested during  the  war  which  was  now  happily 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  Pitt,  who  apparently 
continued  to  live  in  close  friendship  with  Addiag- 
ton,  his  early  friend  and  the  son  of  his  iathera 
friend,  hung  back  from  the  debate :  except  calling 
Windham  to  order,  and  holding  some  conversation 
with  Grey  and  Sheridan  merdy  on  the  propriety 
of  adjourning,  he  ^^^^^CM^I^o!"!"* 
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on  the  contrary,  declared  that  he  disapproved  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  treaty;  that  he  had  always  consi- 
dered the  acquisition  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  of 
the  utmost  importance ;  that,  in  his  judgment,  the 
Cape  and  Ceylon  formed  the  two  great  bulwarks 
of  our  Indian  empire;  and  that  he  would  have 
refuaed  hii  aaaoitto  the  Tclinquiahment  of  either 
of  thoee  placea  if  he  had  continued  in  administra- 
tion.  With  regard  to  Malta  too,  he  considered  it, 
with  its  port,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
an  island  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  was  not 
merely  for  commercial  purposes  that  he  should 
wish  to  see  the  British  flag  flying  at  Malta ;  he 
wished  it  to  fly  there  in  order  to  give  assurance  to 
all  the  Burrounding  nations  of  the  protection  of 
British  arms  in  case  they  should  be  attacked. 
And,  when  to  these  considerations  he  added  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  Maltese  people  to  remain 
under  the  British  government,  he  must  confess  that 
the  surrender  of  the  island  gave  him  the  deepest 
concern.  Dundas,  however,  concluded  with  saying 
that  he  could  by  no  means  adopt  Windham'a  ad- 
dreaa,  which  appeared  to  be  pointed  against  the 
peace  itaelf,  and  that  he  would  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the 
motion  of  General  GaactTse,  the  debate  waa  ad- 
journed. 

On  the  14th  the  House  sat  again  till  near  four 
o'clock.  Pitt  was  even  more  silent  than  on  the 
preceding  da^,  not,  indeed,  opening  his  lips  during 
the  whole  discussion.  Sheridan  was  *Mnfinitely 
vntty,  having  been  drinking:***  he  said  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  feel  pleasure  in  voting  in  a  ma- 
jority, a  pleasure  to  which  he  had  long  been  a 
stranger;  that  the  strangest  of  strange  tilings  was 
the  pieaent  arrangement  of  parties  all  met  to  ap- 
prove the  peace ;  that  he  had  expected  to  find  as 
nienda  to  peace  only  those  who  had  constantly 
disapprovea  of  the  war,  only  the  Uttle  conatitu- 
tionu  circle  who  had  for  tea  years  been  held  up 
to  public  opprobrium,  but  whose  predictions  were 
fulfilled  and  whose  fi^ra  had  been  realized.  The 
diacnsaion  of  this  necessary  though  disgraceful 
treaty  of  peace  furnished  me  best  defence  of  Uie 
language  and  conduct  of  his  friends  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  war.  For  his  part  he  would 
sapport  the  peace  because  he  was  convinced  that 
the  present  ministers  coald  obtain  none  better, 
their  predecessors  having  left  them  to  choose  be- 
tween an  expensive,  bloody,  fruitless  war,  and  a 
hollow,  perilous  peace.  The  best  of  his  wit  was 
let  fly  at  Pitt's  subordinates  who  remained  in 
oGSce  when  their  chief  resigned.  Why  had  not 
the  whole  ftmily  moved  together  ?  Was  there  but 
one  covered  waggon  to  carry  away  AHends  and 
goods  ?  There  waa  a  Greek  fable  of  a  man  who 
aat  so  long  on  bia  seat  (as  long,  perhaps,  as  the 
ex-^ninister  had  done  on  the  treaanry-bench),  that 
he  grew  to  it ;  and  when  Hercules  pulled  him  off, 
the  sitting  part  of  the  man  waa  all  left  behind  him ! 
Of  the  ez-miniater  he  said,  none  more  admired  his 
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splendid  talents  than  he  did.  If  ever  man  was 
formed  to  give  lustre  to  his  country,  he  was  that 
man.  He  had  no  low,  httle,  mean,  petty  vices ; 
he  had  too  much  good  sense,  taste,  and  talent  to 
set  his  mind  upon  ribands,  itars,  and  tides ;  he 
waa  not  of  a  nature  to  be  the  tool  or  creature  of 
any  court  (Pitt  acknowledged  these  complimenta 
by  bowing  repeatedly) :  but  great  as  were  hia 
tslents,  he  had  misapplied  them  in  the  politics  of 
the  country ;  he  had  augmented  our  national  debt, 
and  diminished  our  population ;  he  had  done  more 
to  abridge  our  privileges,  to  strengthen  the  crown  at 
the  expense  of  the  constitution,  than  any  minister 
be  could  mention.  In  conclusion  Sheridan  moved 
an  address  which  was  the  counter-part  of  that 
which  Lord  Holland  had  moved  in  the  Upper 
House.  Fox  took  no  part  either  in  this  or  in  the 
preceding  debate,  but  Grey,  Whitbread,  and  others 
of  hia  party  gave  an  unqualified  support  to  the 
treaty,  coupled  with  a  disapprobation  of  the  whole 
war  as  unjust  in  its  origin,  disgraceful  in  its  con- 
duct, and  calamitoua  in  its  terminatioD.  Upcm  a 
diviaion  Windham'a  proposed  address  was  rejected 
by  276  against  20.  Sheridan'a  amendment  was 
negatived  without  a  division,  and  Lord  Hawkes- 
biiry's  address  was  then  put  and  carried.  The 
long  discussions  had  not  tended  to  reconcile  the 
country  to  the  treaty,  or  to  encourage  the  hope  that 
the  peace  would  be  durable.  It  was,  however, 
deemed  both  just  and  expedient  to  give  the  govern- 
ment of  Bonaparte  a  trial ;  and  with  this  convic- 
tion many  members  of  both  Houses  had  voted  in 
favour  of  the  treaty,  and  had  deprecated  all  severe 
strictures  on  the  character  and  intentions  of  the 
First  Consul.  But  this  system  was  only  partially 
followed  by  the  public  press ;  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers, and  in  many  pamphlets,'  criticiuns  and 
censures  continued  to  appear  very  distasteful  and 
irritating  to  Bonaparte,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
having  all  these  thinga  regularly  translated,  and 
read  to  him  in  prtrate. 

The  remaining  huaineta  at  the  lesaion  need  not 
detain  ua  long.  As  early  as  the  10th  of  Febraary 
there  was  a  new  election  of  a  speaker.  Sir  John 
Mitford  having  accepted  the  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland.  The  choice  fell  upon  the  Right 
Honourable  Charles  Abbot,  then  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland.  On  the  llth  of  February  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  moved  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee 
to  examine  into  the  civil  list,  which  had  again 
fallen  into  arrears,  and  concerning  which  a  message 
from  his  majesty  had  been  presented  to  the  House 
two  days  before.  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  solicitor- 
general  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  immediately  rose, 
and  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  tmt  old 
vexed  question — the  arrears  aaid  to  be  due  to  hia 
royal  highness,  which  the  king  had  received  and 
approprii^  during  his  minority,  and  which  the 
honourable  membv  maintained  to  be  the  un- 
doubted and  inalienable  right  of  the  prince.  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton  said  that  he  had  been  ordered  by 
his  royal  highness  to  apply  to  the  House ;  that 
it  waa  pretty  generally  koown  that  the  dud^  of 


Cornwall  belonged  to  the  crown  only  till  the  birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  it  was  then  sepa- 
rated from  it  and  instantly  rested  in  the  heir  appa- 
rent ;  that  the  infant  prince  was  on  his  birth  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  and  entitled  to  the  Tevenues  of  the 
duchy ;  that  these  revenues  were  generally  allowed 
to  accumulate  during  his  minority,  and  afforded  a 
fund  from  which  his  establishment  might  be 
formed  upon  his  coming  of  age.  But  in  uie  pre- 
sent instance  these  revenues  had  not  been  secured 
for  the  benefit  of  the  prince,  but  had  been  applied 
the  king  to  the  uses  of  the  civil  list,  for  which,  had 
it  not  men  fin:  this  appropriation,  f^a  reaouroea 
must  have  been  found  by  parliament  Some 
might  imagine  that  this  was  a  question  between  hu 
majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary It  was  a  question  between  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  people  his  royal  highnesa'a  claim  was 
upon  the  parliament  and  the  public,  and  it  was  a 
claim  of  right,  for  the  public  bad  benefited  by  the 
revenues  to  which  he  was  entitled.  He  quoted 
high  legal  authority,  and  particularly  named 
Mr.  Mansfield,  late  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Fleas,  who  had  declared  himself  to  be  most  posi- 
tively convinced  that  the  revenues  of  the  duchy 
were,  from  the  day  of  hia  birth,  the  property  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  who  had  eameatly  advised 
his  royal  highness  to  pursue  the  means  of  recover- 
ing than  which  the  law  put  into  hia  hands.  [The 
prmce,  in  ftct,  had  made  this  ^tempt :  a  petition 
of  right  in  his  behalf  had  now  been  lying  six  years 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  without  a  hearing ;  and 
Lord  Loughborough,  the  present  chancellor,  had 
repeatedly  refused  to  allow  the  ordinary  proceed- 
ings.] Mr.  Manners  Sutton  declared,  that,  know- 
ing, as  he  did,  the  genuine  and  unaffected  senti- 
ments of  the  prince,  he  could  take  upon  him  to 
say  that,  were  the  case  otherwise,  he  would  undergo 
auy  inconvenience  and  suffer  any  affliction  rather 
than  8^  up  a  claim  against  his  royal  father.  The 
public  had  derived  the  benefit  of  the  revenues 
during  the  minority  of  the  prince;  and  therefore 
the  account  at  present  stood  between  the  prince 
and  the  pnbUc,  the  former  being,  to  a  considerable 
amount,  the  creditor  of  the  latter.  He  stated,  that 
from  1163,  the  year  of  the  prince'a  birth,  to  1183, 
wbra  he  attained  hia  major^,  the  atreara  with 
inteieit  amounted  to  900,000/.,  and  that,  221,000/. 
having  been  voted  by  parliament  at  difiinenC  times 
for  the  use  of  lus  royal  highness,  there  remained 
due  to  him  a  clear  balance  of  679,000/.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  conceal  the  fact,  otherwise 
notorious,  that  the  prince  was  again  deeply  in 
debt,  and  beset  by  impatient  creditors,  and  that 
this  embarrassment  rendered  him  eager  to  make 
the  public  a  debtor  to  this  large  amount  His 
friends  in  the  House  seem  to  have  thought  that 
thia  was  a  very  eligible  mode  of  relieving  him ; 
and  Fox,  though  hia  influence  with  the  prince  was 
less  than  it  bad  been,  rose  as  soon  as  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton  had  finiahed,  and,  agreeing  with  his  learned 
friend  in  almtwt  every  word  which  had  fallen  from 
him,  aaid  he  aincerely  hoped  that  the  Hooie  would 


[Boos  ill. 

immediately  take  up  the  business.  It  was  readily 
agreed  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
take  the  prince's  claims  into  consideration.  On 
the  29th  of  March,  the  subject  of  the  debt  on  the 
civil  list  was  brought  before  both  Houses.  Strong 
objections  were  taken  to  aeveral  items,  and  parti- 
cularly to  what  were  termed  "occasional  pay- 
ments," and  "secret-service  money;"  but,  in  the 
end  an  addreas  waa  carried  in  each  House,  express- 
ing to  hia  Majesty  their  readiness  to  grant  the 
desired  relief  for  clearing  off  the  debts  on  the 
civil  list  On  the  following  day  the  Commons 
voted  fin  thia  object  990,053/.  On  ihe  31st,  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton  moved  for  a  select  committee  to 
inquire  into  die  applicatian  of  the  revenues  of 
Cornwall  during  the  minori^  oi  the  prince ;  as 
also  respecting  the  several  sums  which  had  been 
voted  by  parliament  for  the  discharge  of  his  debts. 
Sir  Ralph  Milbank  seconded  the  motion,  and  ex- 
pressed the  firmest  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the 
prince's  claims.  The  chancellor  of  Uie  exchequer 
argued  that,  even  were  the  prince's  right  admitted 
in  its  fullest  extent,  it  by  no  means  followed  that 
the  expenses  of  his  maintenance  and  education 
should  not  be  defrayed  out  of  that  fund,  instead  of 
being  thrown  upon  the  civil  list.  He  could  by  no 
means  believe  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Edward 
HI.,  who  first  made  this  grant  to  his  young  son, 
the  Black  Prince,  that  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
duchy  was  to  be  IdEt  to  accumulate  for  the  {Hrince, 
and  yet  that  all  the  expense  of  his  maintenance 
waa  to  be  defrayed  by  himself.  He  knew  that 
some  of  the  highest  legid  authorities  had  held 
opinions  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  prince.  For 
himself,  he  did  not  mean  to  give  any  decided 
opinion  upon  the  question.  He  thought  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  state  that  it  was  a  doubtfijl  question 
of  law,  for  that  .this  would  convince  the  House  it 
was  not  their  province  to  determine  it.  Hts  great 
objection  to  the  present  motion  was,  that  its  object 
was,  first  to  decide  the  legal  right,  which  he 
thought  the  House  could  not  do,  and  afterwarda  to 
order  and  examine  an  account  and  balance.  As 
he  could  not  approve  of  the  motion,  and  yet  did 
not  wish  absolutely  to  oppose  it,  he  concluded  by 
moving  the  order  of  the  day.  Fox  again  stood 
forward  to  support  the  prince's  claim,  and  to  insist 
that  he  had  a  right  to  he  maintained  and  educated 
by  bis  ftther  out  of  the  civil  liBt,and  tliat  the  same 
foil  account  ought  to  be  given  ftf  the  revenues  of 
Cornwall  as  been  given  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
on  his  coming  of  age,  of  the  revenues  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Osnaburg,  in  hia  majes^'s  continental  do- 
minions. Erskine,  speaking  as  a  lawyer,  said  that 
there  was  no  1^1  doubt  in  the  matter ;  that  it 
would  be  a  very  ungracious  thing  to  have  a  litiga- 
tion in  chancery  between  the  king  and  the  prince ; 
that  he  could  not  conceive  that  a  committee  of  the 
House,  with  the  pro[>er  documents  laid  before 
them,  could  possibly  entertain  a  doubt  upon  the 
subject;  that,  however  enudl  the  balance  might 
turn  out  to  be  in  favour  of  hi&.royal  highness,  it 
would  stall  afford  ^pil^  t>4e9i@0  W^ing  the 
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public  that  he  had  not  been  a  burthen  to  the 
country.  Ttemey,  after  re-affirming  that  the  ques- 
tion WW  between  the  prince  and  the  public,  that 
the  king  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it,  and  that 
his  name  ought  not  to  have  been  mentioned  in  it, 
said  that  it  would  be  a  moat  ungracious  thing  for 
the  public,  by  their  Tepresentatives,  to  tell  the 
prince—"  We  will  not  examine  whether  we  owe 
you  mimey  or  not;  you  may  try  it  at  law,  and 
then  see  whether  yon  can  find  any  redrett."  She- 
ridan was  equally  warm.  He  said  that,  if  his  royal 
highness  should  even  succeed  at  law  and  obtain  a 
verdict  against  his  majesty,  it  waa  to  parliament 
he  must  afterwarda  come  for  the  payment  of  the 
money;  that  the  prince,  conceiving  himself  in 
honour  bound  to  satisfy  his  creditors  in  full,  and 
also  conceiving  his  claim  upon  the  public  to  be  a 
just  one,  eagerly  wished  to  be  enabled  to  discharge 
his  debts  completely.  Other  members  of  the  same 
party  supported  the  claim  of  right,  which  was  fur- 
ther opposed  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  the  law 
officers  of  the  crowo.  Upon  a  diviaiou  Adding- 
ton's  motitm  for  the  order  of  the  day  was  carried, 
but  by  an  unusualljr  small  majority,  the  numbers 
being  only  160  ^unat  103.  In  the  course  of  the 
deb^  the  attomey-genoal.  Spencer  Perceval,  said 
that,  \S  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  placed  in  circum- 
stances in  which  he  could  not  maintain  the  dignity 
of  his  rank,  the  House,  no  doubt,  would  willingly 
listen  to  an  application  for  relief. 

A  few  wedcs  after  these  debates  and  the  granting 
of  the  990,052/.  the  House  was  informed  by  a 
royal  meassge  that  his  majesty  was  anxious  to 
make  a  provision  for  their  royal  highnesses  the 
Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Cambridge;  and  the  House 
voted  12,000/.  per  annum  for  each  of  those  princes. 
In  order  that  we  may  not  have  to  return  to  a  not 
very  palatable  subject  at  a  moment  when  other 
matters  become  both  complicated  and  interesting, 
we  may  mration  here  that  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
embarrassments  were  taken  into  consideration  by 
a  new  parliament  soon  after  the  Christmas  recess 
of  1802.  The  subject  being  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  the  Commons  by  a  message  from  the 
kiDg,  Addington  moved  a  proposition  for  granting 
to  hia  n^al  highness,  towards  providing  for  his 
better  support  and  dignity,  the  annual  sum,  out  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  of  60,000/.,  for  three  years 
ntd  a  half,  commencing  from  the  5th  of  January, 
1803,  and  ending  the  dth  of  July,  1806.  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton  now  stated  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
ierve  the  harmony  which  should  always  subsist 
between  him  and  his  royal  father,"  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  abandoned  his  claim  of  right  on  the 
revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  Colonel 
Stanley  asked  whether  the  king's  message  and  the 
prince's  abandonment  of  his  claim  were  not  the 
result  (tf  a  compromise.  Both  the  minister  and 
the  prince's  solicitor  denied  that  this  was  the  case ; 
but  Sheridan  broadly  contradicted  them,  and  liule 
doubt  was  entertained  of  there  having  been  a  com- 
promiae,  either  tacit  or  express.  The  House 
uaanimoualy  voted  the  money  which  Addington 


asked  for.*  Those  who  conceived  that  this  grant 
would  make  an  end  of  the  matter  were  soon 
awakened  from  their  delusion.  On  the  28th  of 
February,  1803,  only  a  week  before  the  king 
acquainted  parliament  that  a  renewal  of  war 
was  inevitable,  a  message  was  delivered  to  the 
House  by  Mr.  Tyrwliitt,  his  royal  highness's 
k^per  of  the  privy  seal  and  private  secretary, 
slating  that  the  prince  had  felt  the  liveliest 
sense  of  affection  and  gratitude  at  the  kind 
solicitude  expressed  by  his  majesty  for  the  si- 
tiution  of  his  a&irs,  and  at  his  miyesty's 
liberal  recommendation  thereof  to  the  consider- 
ation of  parliament ;  that  he  felt  it  incumbent 
to  express  also  the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  which 
he  entertained  of  the  liberal  and  generous  con- 
duct of  the  House  of  Commons  towards  him, 
&c. ;  but  that,  notwithstanding  this  generosity,  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  declare  that  he  was  still  ex- 
posed to  debts  for  which  no  provision  had  been 
made,  but  which  he  felt  himself  bound  in  honour 
to  discbarge ;  and  that  therefore,  notwithstanding 
the  recent  grant  and  the  kind  siUicitude  expressed 
by  the  House  for  the  speedy  resumption  of  his 
state  and  dignity,  yet  he  knew  but  too  well  from 
dear-boi^ht  experience  that  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  make  such  resnmption  without  the  risk 
of  being  involved  in  freah  emborrauroents.  The 
simple  facts  were  that,  though  many  of  the  old 
debts  bad  been  paid  off,  many  new  debts  had  been 
contracted,  and  that  the  60,000/.  per  annum  for 
three  years  would  not  free  him  from  these  new 
debts.  Mr.  Calcraft,  who  afterwards  obtained 
very  profitable  places  under  government,  imme- 
diately rose  to  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring 
forward  at  an  early  day  a  motion  on  the  subject  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  affairs  j  ant]  on  the  4th  of 
March,  prefacing  his  motion  with  the  declaration 
that  he  nad  never  had  any  communication  on  the 
subject  widi  tlu  Ulustrious  personage,  or  with  any 
other  person,  save  one,  and  that  he  was  acting 
without  concert  or  authority  and  merely  as  an  in- 
dividual member  of  the  House,  Calcraft  moved 
that  a  select  committee  sluiuld  be  appointed  "  to 
inquire  into  the  embanasamenta  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  into  the  most  e&:tnal  means  of  re- 
lieving them  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  enable 
his  royal  highness  to  resume  the  splendour  and 
dignity  atUidied  to  his  exalted  station."  Fox, 
Sheridan,  Tiemey,  and  the  rest  of  that  party,  sup- 
ported the  motion  with  much  earnestness.  Erskine 
said  he  was  desirous  of  removing  all  idea  that  the 
prince  himself  had  any  concern  or  interest  in  the 
present  motion;  and  be  assured  the  House  that  he 
bad  no  other  anxiety  on  bis  own  mind  than  an 
anxious  desire  that  the  public  should  not  suppose 

•  Fox  Kpoka  with  much  wMtnUi  in  fk^mt  ol  tha  graDt.  U«  uid 
Um  wli>diiB  ud  llbeiaUty  of  parlianent  ought  to  relian  the  pTinoa 
from  hhi  dlBcultiM  mid  prevuDt  Ihcirrceurreuce.  Front  what  Ihev 
had  lately  whnewed  they  should  be  induced  to  fbifat  tb»  put.  It 
WM  avident  Ant  hUrayalhiiihDeM  had  of  late  redeemed  hlscbaimeler 
bTthemoal  prudential  n^ud  to  |>«euDlBry  ofhira,  nod  by  ■■yitem  of 
MOBotBY  which  it  wai  learcaly  natural  to  expt«t  in  auch  a  tttoatioo. 
Tha  Howe  ihould  no  \tmga  heallota  in  hastening  themunwnt  whan 
his  royal  hlshnaM  nriilit  ba  iMtaml  to  a  Me  of  ari^ni  ud  ■* 
meaM.be.  .  Digitized  by  VjOOyit. 
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that  the  prince  hkd  received  the  bounty  of  the 
House  and  not  acted  according  to  its  intentions  in 
granting  it,  by  immediately  resuming  the  dignity 
and  ii^dour  the  restoration  of  which  was  the 
immediate  intention  of  the  grant.  Ministers,  with 
equal  enei^,  opposed  the  motion,  which  was  ne- 
gatived on  a  division,  but  onW  by  184  s^nst  139. 
After  this  the  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  let  it 
be  understood  that,  as  the  coimtry  was  likely  to  be 
^ain  involved  in  an  expensive  war,  his  royal  high- 
ness would  not  seek  to  add  to  the  puUic  bnrthena 
by  demanding  more  money  to  pay  his  debts. 

The  income-tax,  whiw  had  not  been  borne 
witboat  considerable  murmuring,  had  all  along 
been  considered  as  a  war-tax  that  was  to  cease  on 
the  return  of  peace.  On  the  18th  of  March  there 
was  a  great  meeting  of  the  Livery  of  London  to 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  petitioning 
for  the  repeal  of  the  tax.  The  proposition  was 
carried  unanimously  end  a  series  of  resolutions 
was  passed  enumerating  the  serious  evils  attending 
the  tax,  its  mischievous  operation  upon  the  trading 
part  of  the  community,  and  its  palpable  injustice 
in  making  no  distinction  between  fluctuating  and 
uncertain  incomes  derivable  from  trade,  profes- 
sions, &c,  and  6xed  and  certain  incomes  derivable 
fmm  estates  and  fnm  funded  proper^.  The  re- 
■obtiona  affirmed  tint  the  mode  or  collecting  and 
returning  the  tax  was  hostile  to  the  liberUes  and  to 
the  morals  of  the  people — to  their  liberties  because 
H  established  an  inquisition  into  their  private  af- 
Aors,  and  to  their  morals  became  it  tempted  them 
to  make  false  returns, — and  that  no  modification 
could  render  it  equitable,  just,  or  efficient.  A  pe- 
tition was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  parliament 
by  one  of  the  representatives  for  the  city,  who 
nipported  the  prayer  to  get  rid  at  once  of  a  tax 
so  oppressive  and  inquisitorial.  On  the  5th  of 
April,  when  Addington  brought  forward  his  budget 
fi>r  the  year,  he  announced  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment to  abolish  the  income-tax  and  fiind  the 
66,000,000/.  with  the  payment  of  which  it  was 
chafed.  The  principle  seemed  to  be  admitted 
that  It  WH  stricuy  a  war^tax ;  and  the  reader  will 
recollect  that  it  waa  only  on  Uie  20th  of  March,  or 
a  wedc  before  this  mnonncement  of  repeal  by  the 
diancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  news  was  received 
in  London  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  having 
been  signed.  The  resolutions  upon  the  budget 
were  agreed  to  without  a  division,  and  with  many 
compliments  and  felicitations  on  the  repeal  of  the 
income-tax.  The  total  sum  to  be  funded  (including 
a  new  loan  of  25,000,000/.)  amounted  nearly  to 
98,000,000/.,  the  interest  uiran  which  was  to  be 
provided  for  by  new  taxes  of  a  less  objecUoQable 
nature  and  by  some  increase  in  certain  existing 
taxes. 

A  new  militia-act,  having  for  its  object  the  con- 
solidation of  tiie  various  militia-laws  almdy  ex- 
isting, and  an  augmentation  of  the  force  to  be 
kept  up  during  the  peace,  was  introduced  by 
ministers.  They  assured  parliament  thi^  they  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  the  lame  spirit  of  oonciUatioa 


which  had  induced  France  to  conclude  the  peace 
would  also  inchne  her  to  preserve  it ;  but  that  it 
was  notorious,  from  the  changes  which  the  late 
vrar  had  made  in  the  relative  situation  of  the 
powers  of  the  Continent,  that  more  than  our  an- 
dent  peace  establishment  was  now  requisite.  The 
immense  increase  of  the  power  of  France,  and  the 
extent  of  her  present  sea-coasts,  including  Belgium 
and  virtually  including  Holland  also,  required 
much  more  extensive  preparation  for  defence  on 
our  side  tlum  waa  fonnerly  necessary.  The  con- 
stitution of  this  country  did  not  warrant  a  large 
military  force  in  time  of  peace :  iht  people  na- 
turally looked  to  a  great  standing  army  with  jea- 
lousy ;  and  the  militia  had  always  been  considered 
the  most  constitiUional  defence  of  the  country. 
Therefore  government  proposed  that  the  militia 
should  permanently  remain  60,000  strong.  But  of 
this  number  only  40,000  would  be  called  out  in  the 
first  instance,  the  king  having  the  power  of  calling 
out  the  other  20,000  as  he  should  judge  necessary. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  our  security 
did  not  demand  a  numerous  force  to  be  kept 
constantly  on  foot;  but  several  objections  were 
taken  to  the  inequality  of  the  burthen,  which  fell 
principally  on  the  ponr,  many  of  the  rich  being 
entirely  exempt  firom  it,  and  all  of  them  being  able 
to  exempt  themsdves  at  the  expense  of  paying  for 
a  substitute.  To  the  rich  this  expense  was  a  mere 
trifle ;  but  the  poor  man  was  obliged  to  serve,  and 
was  thus,  but  too  often,  under  the  necessity  of 
leaving  his  family  to  be  supported  out  of  the  poor- 
rates.  The  richest  peer  paid  no  more  to  raise  the 
militia  than  the  poorest  farmer  on  his  estate,  the 
most  wealthy  merchant  no  more  than  the  porter 
who  carried  out  parcels  from  his  door.  The  mi- 
litia system  acted  as  the  heaviest  annual  tax  on  the 
poorer  classes,  who  were  obliged  to  forsake  their 
callings  and  their  families.  These  ai^uments  were 
urged  by  Ijords  Fitzwilliam,  Caernarvon,  Romney, 
and  others ;  but  the  bill  was  carried  through  both 
Houses  with  little  difficulty  and  without  any 
amendment. 

On  the  26th  of  June  parliament  was  pronged 
by  the  king  in  person,  who  congratulated  the 
country  on  the  peace  and  prosperity  it  was  enjoy- 
ing. On  the  next  day  the  parliament  was  dis- 
solved by  proclamation,  and  writs  were  issued  for 
a  new  one. 

English  travellers,  who  had  been  so  long  excluded 
from  die  Continent,  were  now  rushing  in  shoals  to 
France  and  Italy.  At  the  b^tming  of  June  there 
were  said  to  be  6000  British  subjects  in  Paris 
alone,  and  the  number  increased  rapidly  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  Among  those 
who  hastened  to  the  French  capital  and  to  attend 
the  levees  of  the  First  Consul  after  the  rising  of 

Ejliament,  were  Mr.  Fox  and  his  nephew  Lord 
oUand,  Mr.  (afterward*  Lord)  Erskine,  Lord  St. 
John,  General  Fitzpatrick,  and  other  members  of 
both  Houses,  mostly  of  the  opposition  party. 
Apparently  with  hut  few  exceptions  these  indivi- 
duals, though  they  coiUd  not  venture  ^  English- 
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men  openly  to  approve  of  the  incarnate  despotism 
which  Bonaparte  had  eatabliBhed,  complEicently 
resigned  theinaelTes  to  wonder  and  admiration  at  all 
that  the  great  man  had  done  and  was  doing,  and  to 
a  moat  delusive  hope  not  merely  of  the  durability 
of  the  peace,  but  of  the  pcMthility  of  a  dose  union 
and  alliance  between  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who 
ma  now  taking  his  place  among  the  hereditary 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  George  III.    Fox,  who 
had  begun  that  historical  work  which  he  did  not 
live  to  finish,  and  who  wished  to  make  researches 
in  the  archives  of  the  office  of  foreign  affairs  sud 
in  other  French  repoutories  of  state  papers  for  the 
coitespondence  and  intrigues  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
hu  ministera  with  our  unhappy  James  II.,  was 
KCQved  by  Bonaparte  as  a  friend,  was  applauded 
for  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  and  waa  promptly  gratified  in  his  wishes.* 
Tbe  First  Consul  had  the  indelicacy  to  converse 
with  Fox  about  his  great  political  rival,  and  to 
aocase  Pitt  of  having  originated  or  encouraged  the 
plot  of  the  infernal  machine  and  other  plans  to 
aasasnnate  hink  in  Paris.    He  said,  or  the  (»>m- 
psnions  of  his  exile  at  Sl  Helena  said  for  him, 
msny  years  after  this  visit,  that  Fox  warmly  and 
generously  combated  this  propositioD,  always 
finishing  by  saying,  **  First  Consul,  get  that  notion 
Mitof  yonthead;"  but  that  Fox  waa  certainly  not 
oonviiKed  of  the  goodnese  Of  his  csiise,  leaving  it 
to  be  beUeved  that  he  fought  rather  to  defend  ibt 
honour  of  his  country  than  to  defend  the  honour 
of  his  country's  ministers.    The  character  of 
Fox  wonld  be  everlastingly  blighted  if  by  hia  tone 
n  manner  he  really  left  any  such  impression, 

*  .VyortlBg  to  OM  who  moBommpM  tba  «loqaffit  taader  of  oppo- 
tl6am.  Bau|Hrtc  ««■  •  pMd  dM  flnriM  whn  tha  Kigliih  wntKia- 
Hior  fmiuiii  FoK  to  Um  at  a  Unmim  UMlUl«iM.ud.  «ftaf 
fccuajtac «oBBdmbl*  aBotiao, «id, mr  mitdljr, " Ahl  Mr.Foxl 
— I  hM»  hwaa  vllh  flfMun  of  row  Mtivil— I  b>Ti  darind  madi  lo 
«t  yoM — 1  have  ItMig  ■dnirad  !■  joa  tha  onlor  ud  Mend  of  bla 
ronaaj,  wh».  in  eowtudy  rai«itt|' hliToice  Ibr  peace,  ccnuUWd  that 
OMstrr'*  bert  ■Hnail  thoaa  of  Borop*— and  of  tba  bumaa  race. 
TW  two  {(cat  ■■tioMa  of  Euope  reqniia  peaca  I  Thoy  have  notlilBg 
lo  Ctar : — ihvy  ooxht  to  nndenlaiid  and  tbIu  ona  anouter.  In  you, 
Mr.  FoK,  I  w«  with  mndt  aatiafkcilM  Unt  fttat  rtataaman  wbo  recooi' 
wndcd  pncc,  then  waa  no  Jtut  olgect  of  wai ;  who  taw 

Earppe  dfwlaml  to  no  pnnnaa,  ami  na  BtrnntUd  for  It*  relicTI" — 
Mimiin  rfrta  latter  gmn  o/tkt  St.  Om.  Chir&t  Jaawi  Fam,  Jo/m 
Bnard  TVaMM-.  Bia,,  laumrkau  utntary  to  Mr.  Fom. 

JajgiBg  bom  Uabodi.  lata  prints  Meratarv  waa  a  very  vaponting 
ifllTfaBin.  aMoffMlMr  iMdMUte  to  tbalatt  he  vaintoak,  of4»> 
nblBf  imm  vho,  widt  ■vary  aeddction,  mnil  ba  admitted  to  hare 
W«« ft  geast  and  blfhlf  aeeomplidwd  natu  Boaapartehlmaalf  after- 
■aida  ka  npon  ivoMd  the  moat  fhTontable  apiniaaa  of  FoK.  "  Fox," 
Wnid,''«a«amodri  far  MaieameB,  and  h&  Mhool.  wMmer  or  tatn, 
maat  ga— m  th«  world.  Hla  death  waa  ona  of  th*  htalitiea  of  m; 
WW.  IT  he  had  eoatioued  la  lirct  aSaln  woold  hava  uken  quite  a 
WafMl  ma;  tlmeamt^tlmpmfiawimUltmui  tarried  iMtOag.nd 

mtwmiih»mJiwtdummaritri^tkmm»Smtjf«.   Fox 

eama  iMo  Fmaea  fmmediataly'  after  tlw  treatr  of  Amtena.  He  waa 
WTkmf  a  fcliinry  o<  the  Slaarta.  and aahad  my pewaiMton  tocaamino 
owr  diplom^if  aidiha*.  Inderad  overTtUngtoba  laid  open  tahlm. 
I  imfcdUavWta>t«fB0MAr:  ih«  bmo  ofliia  talenta  had  fteeeded 
hm;  aad  I  aoM  neoiniBad  m  Ub  a  artla  aonl.  a  good  heart,  vfewa 
■  iHmifo.  gauamn  llbe«al,  an  onamenl  to  haman  natuR:  Ilored 
Um.  Wa  ofteo  upwlfftd  togslhar,  wtthoat  any  pi^jadt— a.  npon  a 

■ahitada  of  vd^Mib  Vm.  «m  ■tOMCS*  aprisht.  and 

^tmO^mA.  HamnerivadlBlitaBi^hiAntfietowna 

!■  Am  Anofh  lAddi  bo  paaaad.  Mtaa  won  apaotaaaoaaly  of. 
Snd  to  Ha,  aadlho  fNaleat  hoM»  WBM  nodarcd  to  Um  to  ofny 
plaer  i4eM  hh  pama  n>  iMoiBliti,  Ha  utui  harc  bMn  tnly 
laiiiiii  W  a  weaplloQ,  wSiefc  vaa  n  mdi  tba  mora  hooou^ 
abi«  Is  Ua  w  fci4Mk  ptoaa  fa  a  cobMt  vbleb  hod  lo^  baaa  tha 
mtmj  of  Ua  own.  aad  aa  he  owod  it  onlv  to  the  hi^  eitetm  whteh 
tta  FbwA jaopla  luimalnf  d  iff  Ma  ■ohU  ^laclw.  /liiprotatJ* 
■HiYPfc  iiinmt  inn  Vtmm.  immtmi mT Tm.  hi  rwM  Itwr  Itwn  iti 
■■'I  I*  IlovodFas.aodlUuAmAtoflomMMwIthUMi."-^ 


or  failed  to  treat  the  feigned  sus^cion  of  Bona- 
parte (for  it  never  waa  a  real  suspicion)  ss  a  mon- 
strous absurdity,  or  aa  the  groaseat  injustice  to  the 
character  and  morality  of  his  illustrious  opponent, 
Pitt.  But  Bonaparte  was  distinguished  by  every- 
thing raUier  than  by  an  adherence  to  truth ;  the 
reporters  of  his  conversations  and  opinions  not 
merely  accepted  his  fiicts  without  examination,  but 
over-coloured  them  and  invented  facta  of  their 
own  i  nor  is  there  a  single  page  in  any  of  the 
*  St  Helena  Memoira  *  Uut  ia  entitled  to  implicit 
credit.  We  believe  that  Fox  was  indignant  at  tbe 
imputatioa  of  the  minuters  of  his  country  (if  not 
his  king)  being  murderers  and  assassins,  or  men 
capable  of  hiring  aasassins ;  yet  this  indignation  did 
not,  apparently,  interfere  either  with  his  some- 
what boyish  aihniration  of  the  First  Consul  or  with 
his  friendly  intercourse  with  those  Frenchmen  who 
publicly  held,  or  pretended  to  bold,  the  damning 
lie  as  an  indisputable  truth.*  During  his  stay  at 
Paris  he  and  his  friends  accepted  an  invitation  to 
dinner  from  the  Cabams,  or  Madame  Fontenay,  or 
Madame  Talhen,  who  had  separated  herself  from 
the  last  of  her  two  living  husbands  and  waa  leading 
the  life  of  a  Thais  or  an  Aspasia — so  free  a  life 
that  she  was  rather  in  disgrace  at  the  conaul'a 
court,  where  morality,  or  at  least  decorum,  was 
beginnii^^  to  be  attended  to.  The  dinner  was 
elegant  and  sumptuous,  the  ennpany  nnmerons :  it 
waa  iu  foct  a  sort  of  public  dinner.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  very  deeotms  in  a  statesman  who  had  num- 
bered fifty-three  years,  who  aspired  to  be,  and  who 
soon  was,  prime  minister  of  England,  to  go  to  such 
an  entertainment  in  such  a  house ;  but  there  were 
other  circumstances  which  made  the  dinner  notice- 
able :  Fox  and  his  friends  sat  down  to  that  table 
of  the  Cabania  with  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  a 
proved  traitor  to  his  king,  who  was  now  looking 
for  honour  or  promotion  in  the  French  army,  and, 
together  with  a  swarm  of  other  Irish  exiles  or  fugi- 
tives, was  encouraging  the  First  Consul  to  try  ^ 
fortune  in  Ireland  as  soon  aa  he  should  find  it  am- 
venieitt  to  burst  this  bubble  of  a  peace.  Erskinei 
it  ia  said,  waa  extremely  uneasy  "  lest  evil  report 
should  misrepresent  this  matter  in  England;  but 
Mr.  Fox,  ever  ma^ammout,  trested  it  as  an  un- 
avoidable thoi^h  unlucky  drcumstancei"  speaking 
to  Mr.  O'Connor  "  aa  usual,"  and  losing  "  none  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  evening  from  an  event  which, 
being  trivialy  must  be  forgoUm  toAen  malignity 
was  fatigued  vith  recounting  U.^*\  But  the  event 
did  not  seem  so  trivial  to  less  partial  observers, 
and  even  without  malignity  thm  vere  many  in 

*  Areoidlnx  to  hb  private  aeeretary  and  travelliiiK  rampanion,  ttie 
7\nk  Conml  manlfeated  to  Fox  hla  tnitatloB  ■■  af^nst  a  part  of  Hr. 
nuTa  minbtn.  aa  haTinc  bMUoatrd  aad  baenpriTj  to  phrta  agalnathia 
life,  partkakriy  that  oTum  Innraal  Hadilne,  and  actually  namad  one 
indiTldual  whombe  rntaaehod  with  having  aided  tl-llr.Wuciiuif  r* 
Tbia  dUbra  from  tiw  French  memalr-wrLi«va.  to  whom  RU  waa  e«cr 
Uw  Ute  Mfre.  But  If  the  bigb- minded,  cUnlnrai  Windham  waa 
raallr  tbe  partjr  prindpalljr  ealumolated  (vUch  we  doubt),  it  doubly 
behoTM)  Fox,  who  had  bemi  for  many  yaara  tba  amodaU  and  frieBa 
of  Windham,  to  reaent  tbe  fool  kecuwtion.  Hia  wCTtUry 
"  Hr.  Fox  did  •wytbinjtodiwbargetbf  mind  of  U.e  Fir*  Conml 
hom  Nieb  an  Idaa,  aa  Eu  as  hta  ownpotiUva  oMUra^cUoa.  and  aa  Ua 
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England  besides  the  king  who  could  not  restrain 
their  indignation  at  it.  Nor  ifas  this  the  only 
time  that  Fox  met  and  conversed  with  Arthur 
O'Connor.  His  private  secretary  says,  rather 
shufflingly,  '*  I  do  not  recollect.,  upon  the  whole, 
that  Mr.  Fox  saw  this  gentleman  more  than  twice 
during  his  stay  in  Paris."  Other  reports,  how- 
ever, stated  that  hisiAterviews  with  O'Connor  and 
other  Irish  exiles  were  far  more  frequent.  The 
private  secretary— himself  an  Irishman  and  of 
ultra-liberal  politics — also  says :  **  It  was  indeed 
understood  that  the  French  government  did  not 
look  with  a  fitvoarable  eye  upou  the  Irish  exUet, 
who  certainly  received  no  puuic  countmanoe  what^ 
ever."  At  such  a  moment,  while  Bonaparte  was 
anxious  to  persuade  England  that  he  wished  the 
peace  to  be  durable,  "public  countenance"  was 
out  of  the  question :  the  countenance  was  all  pri- 
vate ;  and  a  very  few  months  showed  with  what  a 
favourable  eye  the  First  Consul  looked  and  had  been 
looking  upon  the  Irish  exiles.  But,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  friend  and  companion  of  Fox 
pretends  to  have  made  this  discovery,  these  Irish 
exiles  were  carrying  on  an  active  correspondence 
with  their  disaffected  countrymen  at  home,  in  the 
view  of  provoking  another  insurrection  and  civil 
war.  Fox  might  not  know  this  fact,  but  he  could 
not  he  ignorant  of  the  animus  of  Arthur  O'Conncnr, 
and  therefore  he  ought  not  to  have  sat  down  to 
dinner  with  him  either  at  Madame  Tallien*i  or  at 
any  other  and  more  respectable  table.*  He  must 
have  known  also  at  this  time  that  a  reneml  of  the 
war  with  France  was  next  to  inevitable.  Ant^her 
imprudence  (to  use  no  harsher  word)  which  Fox 
committed  during  his  sojourn  in  Paris  was,  to  ac- 
cept an  invitation  from  the  notorious  Miss  Helen 
Maria  Williams,  a  rabid  republicaness,  a  vain,  con- 
ceited, heartless  woman,  who  had  fixed  her  abode 
in  France  as  in  a  new  and  enlarged  Goshen,  and 
who  had  scribbled  and  printed  a  stupendous  quan- 
tity of  nonsense  in  praise  of  the  whole  revolution, 
and  in  dispraise  of  all  kingly  goTernment  and  of 
all  kings,  whether  constitutional  or  despotic.  Some 
of  his  friends  wished  him  to  decline  this  invitation 
altogether,  **  from  apprehension  of  giving  a  handle 
to  ill-nature  and  calunmy.'*  **Bttt,"  adds  his 
companion,  '*  he,  always  the  same,  disdaining  the 
/ear  of  suspicion,  and  unwilling  ungracioiuly  to 
refuse  an  invitation  earaeatly  pressed,  did  not 
agree  with  them,  and  went  for  a  short  time."t 

*  John  Bernard  Tmltar,  Eiq.,  Ule  prints  McreUry,  be,  tlvplb 
with  ecatniy  oD  tlie  entettaiDnicnt  and  on  the  penoa&l  rharms  of 
the  hottau,  although  he  odmits  lliat  her  chsrarter  via  nther  the 
wonu  for  wear.  He  ny>  that  evervthiuK  which  taite,  gvntui.  or  art 
cnuld  contrUe  con»pireil  to  roalte  tliif  the  most  perrect  tort  of  enter- 
falDOHmt  he  had  ever  witnesapd.  Tet.  from  scime  particalan  he  (ivei, 
we  ihoald  be  dlcpoaed  to  question,  at  least,  the  lute. 

Be  sav» :  "  A  Tentriloqiittt  of  extraordiury  pewcn  entertahied  us 
eitremely.  His  imltAtion  of  a  AmthrtiHMry  CbmiftM*,  is  «  eoner 
of  the  room,  was  admh-ablc,  ai  mil  m  eemal  oOw  pnwb  be  gm 
uftliis  utonishlnf  talrnt." 

t  ThrtpriTate  secretary  further  sayc  "InentkinthUcircumrtaiMw 
becaute  it  proTes  hnw  nowiUlDK  he  «uta  stTe  olTenM  or  palo  Thrt 
Mwreli/  Mr.  Fea  tmght  b>  hai»  Tf/leetei  om  tft«  pain  and  qffhiee  he  mu 
/fA«^  ID  give  to  the  majority  of  Kii  comtnfnen,  mi  ewa  to  sioay  )tfUt 
cu»/rieJtd)  and  party,  by  aecepiing  thi$  mctiatum),  ai  also  how  Bach 
he  iMTed  above  common  party  mwi.  He  waa  awue  Uiat  ha  mlgkt 
b«  mlireprewBtod  and  taUekmed  tat  ttotaB  to  Hte  WIIUum'i  an- 
venadoDfl  ■>  much  w  hi  bd  bMB  flw  sdadWii  lb.  A.  (yOanoi  to 


These  and  various  other  incidents,  some  of  which 
were  exaggerated  in  the  English  newspapers,  pro- 
duced at  home  an  impression  very  unfavourable  to 
the  eloquent  rival  of  Pitt ;  and  this  impression 
was  the  draper  as  before  he  and  his  friends  quitted 
Paris  all  the  world  was  convinced  that  a  new  rup- 
ture with  France  was  inevitable,  and  that  Bona- 
parte waa  destined  to  be  the  most  persevering  and 
most  dangerous  enemy  that  England  had  ever  yet 
had  to  contend  with.  The  patriot  must  ever  be 
suspected  whose  praises  are  to  loudly  sung  in  the 
country  of  the  enemy.  It  was  believed  by  English- 
men, u  it  was  afterwards  said  by  Frenchmen,  that 
Pitt  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  if  he  hul 
shown  himself  in  France :  in  the  circamstancea  of 
the  case,  and  according  to  the  national  and  natural 
impulse,  the  hatred  of  the  French  could  but  in- 
crease the  love  of  the  English  far  the  resolute,  un- 
bending statesman.  The  impression  could  dot  be 
speedily  effaced :  Fox  felt  its  evil  consequences 
when,  on  the  death  of  Pitt,  he  was  called  to  the 
helm,  only  to  find  himself  obliged  to  pursue  the 
same  course  which  his  rival  had  steered,  and  to 
continue  a  war  with  the  power  and  the  men  who 
had  bestowed  on  him  such  flattering  unction. 

Since  the  revolution  of  the  19th  Brumaire,  or 
the  10th  of  November,  1799,  immense  chongea 
had  taken  place  in  the  govomment  and  internal 
state  of  France.  The  ])irectory  had  left  the 
finances  in  a  wretched  condition :  forced  loans, 
arbitrarily  aasessed,  had  been  the  chief  resource  of 
that  rapacious  and  most  corrupt  government :  these 
loans  had  destroyed  all  credit,  aiwi,  the  money  hav- 
ing been  spent  or  appropriated  as  it  was  raised, 
the  treasury  waa  left  empty  when  Bonaparte  be- 
came First  Consul.  He  repealed  the  odious  system, 
and  substituted  25  per  cent,  additional  upon  all 
taxes.  Other  irregular  exactions  were  put  an  end 
to,  order  was  introduced,  and  confidence  gradually 
restored:  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  Paris 
supplied  a  loan  of  12,000,0{)0  of  franca,  the  in- 
creased taxes  were  paid  with  a  regularity  which 
had  not  been  before  known,  the  sales  of  national 
and  confiscated  domains  were  resumed,  the  exche- 
quer soon  began  to  fill,  and  money  was  no  longer 
wanting  for  any  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
state.  The  armies  serving  sbroad  continued  to  be 
mainly  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  countries 
they  occupied  or  invaded ;  but  this  business  was 
reduced  to  some  order,  and  the  pay  of  the  men  and 
officers,  which  hod  always  been  left  in  arrear,  was 
now  regularly  provided  for  by  the  minister  of  war.* 
This  important  post  was  given  by  Bonaparte  to 
General  Berthier,  an  excellent  man  of  business. 
Gaudin,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  royal  trea- 
sury before  the  revolution,  and  who  had  refused  to 

U*  weenies;  bat  be  defpieed  ibuidcT,  «a  nm  anslm  tot  place  [qv,] . 
aod  wae  im>  benintaiit  tu  alight  with  oontennt  and  Mon  the  rcqiiMt  uf 
■a  aeampUtMfimalt.  whoae  naily  aaweR  m  hfr  tialunl  admlnt- 
^  of  N  gtm  A  nan  «m  deeply  eanmnei  Oat  be  riwoU  snat 

*  Dnhate-CtiMe.  who  had  beea  inr«|iibtor  under  tte  DlfcdoiT, 
had  neTN  been  able  to  gtn  any  reUtna  ut  Ibe  iOneat  eona,  ml 
bad  been ycMloiBeJ  to  wMwer  id)  4>KM^^by  Kyb^,"  Ve  aeHhar 
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tike  office  under  the  plunderini;  Directon,  wu 
now  selected,  ag  a  man  of  ability  and  probity,  to 
wcceed  Faypoolt,  -who  bad  proTed  himself  a 
finance  miniater  well  worthy  oi  aucb  masters.  Cam- 
bat^r^  who  appears  to  have  been  a  strange  mix- 
tare  of  Tirtuea  and  ricei,  but  always  to  have  been  by 
nature  averse  to  deeds  of  violence,  cruelty,  or  dis- 
order, was  continued  as  minister  of  justice.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  First  Consul  retained  the  cun- 
ning, atrocious  jacobin,  Fouch£ — atrocious  by  deeds 
as  well  as  by  words  and  principles— -as  minister  of 
police,  a  functionary  who  rapidly  became  more 
powerful  and  important  than  all  others  in  the 
interior  of  France,  and  more  particularly  in  Paris. 
By  the  first  consul'a  own  confession,  he  was  i^id  of 
the  ferocious  Jacobins,  and  conceived  that  no  man 
was  so  iproper  to  keep  them  in  check,  to  penetrate 
into  their  myateiies,  to  foil  their  plots,  to  win  them 
over,  or  lead  them  artfiilly  to  their  destmction,  as 
one  who  had  ban  a  chief  and  leader  of  the  party. 
Though  such  an  assumption  was  scarcely  provided 
for  in  the  last  thing  called  a  constitution,  the  First 
Consul  took  to  himself  and  freely  exercised  the 
roy^  preri^ative  of  mercy.    He  was  first  formally 
invested  with  this  right  by  the  decree  of  the  16th 
Thermidor,  an  x.  <4th  August,  1802).   With  the 
reservation  of  certain  principles  which  were  in  the 
highest  dq^ree  favourable  to  his  own  advancement, 
or  which  were  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of 
the  present  g^eration  of  Frenchmen  to  be  touched 
without  danger  of  another  universal  commotion, 
Bonaparte  started  with  a  fixed  determination  to 
undo  nearly  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  revdu- 
tiniists,  whether  Ginrndists  or  Jacobms.   For  Uie 
firrt  of  these  parties  he  entertained  a  sovereign 
contemn^  and  against  the  second  he  felt  a  mortal 
antipi^y  and  h^red — a  hatred  the  more  bitter  on 
account  of  his  previous  forced  homage  to  the 
party,  from  the  degrading  recollection  of  the  sub- 
jection in  which  he  bad  been  held  by  Jacobin 
chiefs  and  Jacobin  commiuionera,  and  the  incense 
he  had  been  obliged  to  ofibr  to  them  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career. 

Early  in  the  consulate  it  was  understood  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  scepticism  or  infidelity  of 
Bonaparte,  he  was  determined  to  give  no  encou- 
n^eraent  to  Atheism,  Deism,  Theophilanthropism, 
or  to  any  of  those  creeds  or  systems  which  had 
sprung  up  with  such  wondronarapi^ty  during  the 
rendution.  No  conviction,  no  zeal  for  Christianity, 
was  or  could  be  pretended  by  die  First  Consul,  or 
by  the  Thelsts  or  Materialiats  who  surrounded  him 
and  made  up  bis  government ;  but  the  di^pam  of 
Anacharsis  Clootz,  Hebert,  and  the  rest  who  had 
set  np  the  worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  and 
the  crudities  of  Robespierre,  and  his  festival  to  the 
Etre  Supreme,  were  reprobated  as  offensive  to  de- 
cency snd  good  taste ;  and  it  was  assumed  that,  as 
a  portion,  more  or  less  great,  of  the  French  people 
were  still  Roman  Catholic  Christians  in  their  heart, 
indulgence  snd  respect  were  due  to  their  faith. 
About  20,000  priests  who  had  been  banished  or 
imprisoned  were  allowed  to  return,  or  were  set  at 
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ISbettj  on  taking  the  oath  of  fiddtty  to  the  am- 
Bular  government  as  at  present  eBtablished.  The 
churches  were  re-opened,  and,  though  in  most  of 
the  great  towns  many  of  diem  were  but  thhtly  at- 
tended, Christian  worship  was  performed  all  over 
France.  The  fanatics  of  irretigion  were  made  to 
understand  and  to  feel  that  the  Catholics  had  at 
least  as  good  a  right  to  their  belief  as  they  them- 
selves had  to  their  unbelief:  they  were  free  to  stay 
away  from  the  churches,  but  not  to  insult  and  in- 
terrupt the  believers  who  chose  to  attend  them ; 
and  on  several  occasions  aevere  punishment  was 
awarded  to  ribald  crews,  who,  forgetting  that  the 
timM  were  changed,  renewed  some  of  the  mad 
freaks  and  obscenities  in  places  of  worship  which 
they  had  played  off  under  Chaumette  and  Hebert. 
The  Sabbath' waa  again  recogniaed  aa  a  day  of  rest, 
the  Decades  gave  way  to  the  old  calculation  by 
weeks,  and,  by  dopees,  the  whole  of  Romme'a  re- 
TOluUonary  calendar  fell  into  disdse.  The  festival 
of  the  21st  of  January,  in  commemoration  of  the 
atrocious  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  disconti- 
nued-* About  this  time  Bonaparte  said  to  his 
private  secretary,  "  Bourrienne,  I  cannot  yet  ven- 
ture to  do  anything  against  the  regicides,  but  I 
will  let  them  see  what  I  think  of  them.  The  Court 
of  Cassation  must  be  re-organised.  Target,  who  is 
now  president  of  that  court,  would  not  defend 
Louis  XVI.   Well,  whom  do  you  think  I  mean 

to  appoint  in  his  place?  Why,  Tronchet, 

who  did  defend  the  king.  They  may  say  what  they 
please ;  I  care  not"  And  Tronchet  was  appointed 
accordingly.f  The  first  consul  visited  the  prisons 
of  Paris,  which  were  all  in  a  frightful  state  ;  and, 
while  in  the  Temple,  he  **  could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.**  **  He  was  an 
excellent  man,"  said  he  to  hia  confidential  secre- 
tary ;  "  but  too  amiable,  too  gentle.  He  knew  not 
how  to  deal  with  mankind !  "t  To  Sieves,  who 
spoke  of  Louis  as  "  the  tyrant,"  he  said — "  Nay, 
nay !  Louis  was  no  tyrant !  Had  he  been  a  ty- 
rant, I  should  this  day  have  been  a  captain  of 
artillery — and  you,  saying  mass."  The  oath  of  eter- 
nal hatred  to  kings  waa  suppressed,  because,  as  the 
first  consul  publicly  all^fed,  it  was  a  useless  cere- 
mony now  that  the  rqiablic  was  firmly  established; 
and  tended,  moreover,  to  incense  nations  who 
still  retained  royalty,  preventing  an  amicable  un- 

•  Th8  Diredwy,  more  )mm  ■nd  sot  Iw  pemm  Ui*n  the  C<m- 
vrattan,  had  irtaiavd  the  horrible  Sift  of  Juuary  among  tha  faitivali 
of  the  nwihUe.  One  of  Bonanute'i  Bnt  idaaa  on  attainbg  tlia  poa- 
weaAm  oc  power  waa  to  abolbh  thii  commemoratloii ;  bnt  neh  wai 
the  aacendaucy  of  the  abettora  of  the  fenrftal  event,  that  he  nxild  not 
then  Tavtnra  on  a  itrafghtlbrwanl  conrae.  He  and  hii  Bnt  two  col- 
laagnea  in  the  contnlate,  -Sievea  and  Hoger-Ducoa.  aiKned,  on  the  Bth 
NlTOae,  •  decree,  letting  foith  that  in  I\iture  the  only  fektivab  to  be 
orlebraiad  by  the  r^ublle  weta  thu  lit  VendamlaiTB  and  the  Uth  of 
July.  Bouni«mu.  t  Id. 

t  SIt  Sidney  Smith,  who  had  been  taken  priaoner  on  the  French 
ooaat  in  17*4,  had  beta  bMbarouiIy  ahnt  np  in  the  Temple,  fh>ni 
which  he  eMaped  In  ll>a,  in  good  time  to  be  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  on  the  ooaat  of  Syria.  "  And  Sir  Sidney  Smith,"  aald  Bonaparte, 
in  relating  hb  vMt  to  the  Temple  to  hia  priTate  ircretarv :  "  I  made 
them  abowmahii  apartment.  If  tlie  foola  hiid  not  let  him  nctpe.  I 
ahoald  have  Uken  Acre  1  Thete  are  too  many  pahifnl  reeollectlooa 
oonnnted  witli  that  prlaoo.  I  will  cerUinly  have  it  pulled  iowa  aoma 
day."  The  Temple  waa  pulled  down  loon  after,  and  the  ground  nn 
which  K  alood.  with  ita  nttenriTe  garden*  ami  conrt-yanU,  became  tha 
mpaity  of  brewer  Snalerra.  the  ex-oommandant-geneial  uf  the  na- 
Hoi^  inuita,  who  kept  hk  bead  on  hia  ahoaUnav«nd  died  quietto  in 
hia  bed  In  IMM  or  WIO.  o  giti^g^  ^Jy  LjpOg  IC 
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demanding  between  them  and  France.  Privately} 
with  the  very  few  penons  he  admitted  into  a  large 
■hare  of  hii  confidence  (his  full  confidence  he  never 
gkve  to  Uring  bemg),  he  did  not  pretend  to  con- 
ceal that  he  was  himaelf  aspiring  at  the  name  of 
royalty,  having  already  more  than  the  substance 
of  it ;  but  he  quieted  their  or  his  own  impatience 
by  declsTing  that  "  the  pear  was  not  yet  ripe,"— 
that,  powerful  as  he  was^  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  CftutioD,  and  to  make  sure  of  one  posi- 
tion before  he  advanced  to  another.  He,  however, 
as  early  as  the  19th  of  February,  1800,  took  pos- 
session of  the  royal  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  telling 
his  colleagues  that  it  was  "  a  good  military  posi- 
tion," and  a  more  convenient  place  for  the  seat  of 
government  than  the  Luxembourg,  which  had  been 
defiled  and  disgraced  by  the  residence  of  the  Di- 
rectors. He  started  from  the  LoxembouTg  in  a 
state  coach,  drawn  by  six  white  hones,  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
mainr  after  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  His  two 
satellites  or  under  consuls  went  with  him,  Camba- 
oir^B  sitting  at  his  left  hand,  and  Lebrun  on  the 
back  seat.  He  was  followed  by  his  ministers, 
senators,  &c.  in  hackney-coaches,  and  he  was  es- 
corted by  3000  troops,  all  picked  corps,  and  each 
with  its  band  playing  at  its  head.  His  own  staff, 
and  his  favourite  generals,  caracoled  round  his 
coach.  The  people  of  Paris  who  had  so  long 
atrained  their  throiUs  for  "  Liberty  and  Equality," 
greeted  him  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  shout- 
ing, as  once  tor  thdr  longs, — Long  live  the  First 
Consul!  As  he  reached  the  centre  gate  of  the 
Tuileriea  he  had  to jpaas  a  guardrhouse,  which  bore 
ihe  insoiiption — Thk  Tbhtb  or  Auovst,  1792 

— ROTALTT  IhFkANCB  MABOLUBED,  AMD  SHALL 

HCTEK  AQAiN  BK  ESTABUsHBD !"  It  wsi  already 
n-established  in  0ie  person  of  the  *  heureux 
■oldat**  "  I  saw,"  said  Madame  de  StaSl,  "  the 
First  Consul  make  his  entrance  into  the  palace  built 
by  kings ;  and,  though  Bonaparte  was  then  very 
far  from  the  magnificence  he  afterwards  displayed, 
one  saw  an  eagerness  in  all  who  surrounded  him  to 
make  themselves  his  courtiers,  which  must  have 
convince  him  that  it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing 
to  govern  the  world.  When  his  carriage  reached 
the  palace,  his  footmen  o^ned  the  door  and  threw 
down  the  steps  with  a  violmce  which  seemed  to 
say  that  even  those  inanimate  things  were  insolent, 
if  they  retarded  for  one  instant  the  movement  of 
theirmaater.  Asforhim,heneiUiergaTeaiodcDor 
a  word  of  thanks  to  anybody ;  it  seemed  as  if  he 
feared  to  uppeax  sensible  even  of  the  hom^  which 
he  exacted.  While  ascending  the  great  staircase 
of  the  palace,  surrounded  and  followed  by  crowds 
of  eager  spectators,  his  eyes  rested  neither  on  any 
particular  object,  nor  upon  any  particular  person ; 
there  was  something  vague  and  careless  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  and  his  looks  only 
exmessed  what  it  always  suited  him  to  ahow — an 
indifierence  to  fortune,  and  a  contempt  for  men."t 

*  Bmnintt. 

t  ConddtniaoM. 


Even  before  fitting  the  Luxembourg,  where 
wife  of  the  First  Consul  had  lield  a  sort  of  court, 
Uie  word  Jfodoffle  had  b^un  to  be  used;  but  now 
Monsieur  was  revived  as  well  as  Madcme,  and  a 
number  of  terms  proscribed  by  the  revolutionists 
became  once  more  familiar  words.  This  first  re- 
turn towards  the  old  French  politeness  was  startling 
to  some  susceptible  republicans ;  but  things  were 
soon  carried  further  at  the  Tuileries  by  the  intro- 
duction of  such  terms  as  If  our  Highness  (Voire 
Altesse)  and  My  Lord  {Morueigneur).  At  the 
ssme  time,  however,  feeling  it  important  to  do 
away  with  the  idea  that  the  cherished  doctrine  of 
equality  was  in  danger,  and  that  none  but  a  king 
could  occupy  the  palace  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
France,  the  First  Consul  wrote  letters  to  corporals 
and  sergeants,  calling  them  his  "  brave  comrades," 
and  commissioned  that  ooce  ultra-republican  painter 
David,  who  was  still  supposed  to  have  an  odour  of 
liberty  and  equality  about  him,  to  place  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  Tuileries  a  fine  antique  bust 
«  Brutus,  a  fragment  of  the  plunder  of  Italy,  about 
which  a  great  deal  of  republican  noise,  enthusiasm, 
and  nonsense  had  been  made  in  Paris.  The  ener- 
getic proclamations  to  the  armies,  and  other  ex- 
citing papers,  which  were  written  or  dictated  by 
the  First  Consul,  continued  for  some  short  time 
longer  to  end  with  the  magical  words  Vive  la  R&- 
pubHque.  While  splendid  reviews  took  place  out- 
side the  palace,  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  leveea, 
circles,  drawing-rooms,  and  balls  were  held  in 
rapid  rotation  ih  the  interior.  Masked  balls  at  the 
opera  began  to  be  resumed ;  and,  aided  by  his  wife, 
who  lov^  \onA  light  and 

life,  the  First  Cmsul  (himself  indifierent  to  such 
matters,  but  well  aware  of  their  importanoe  to  the 
generality  of  mankind,  and  most  of  all  mankind  to 
the  French)  revived  a  taste  for  dress,  and  for  all 
the  old  amusements  which  had  flourished  under 
the  monarchy.  He  favoured  all  these  things,  firat, 
because  they  were  old,  and  associated  with  the 
ideas  of  courts  and  royalty ;  and  next,  because  they 
were  the  means  of  diverting  the  attention  of  that 
volatile  people.  "  While  they  are  chatting  about 
all  this,''  said  he,  "  they  do  not  babble  about  po- 
litics, and  that  is  what  I  want.  Let  them  dance 
and  amuse  themselves,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
thrust  their  noses  into  the  coundls  of  my  govern- 
ment !  Besides,  I  have  other  reasons  for  encou- 
raging all  this — I  see  other  advantages  in  it  The 
trade  of  Paris  is  languishii^.  Fouch^  tdls  me 
there  are  great  complamts.*  This  will  put  a  little 

*  AtlUipcriodttM  FlnlOoiinawHmtMAIathvlimUtorpctsnba- 
Imting  the  ■tr«et*  of  PuU  by  nisht,  and  incognito.  In  order  to  dbeam 
what  wen  tha  putknlu  ctimpUtnU  of  the  tradeMwople  and  oUwn. 
and.  lUn  more,  what  Uwj  tbcnigbl  of  him  and  his  jornnmenU  In 
tbme  npfdltinni  he  waa  mDeraUr  aUended  bj  Bonninuio,  who 
made  tha  ahopkeapen  exhiUl  the  utielea  whkh  he  pninided  to  wbh 
to  piuchaM,  whiloBoDapaite  piayad  hia  part  in  aakinf  qnaaiiiKM  tma 
tha  tradumm'a  wivoa,  or  trim  tay  penona  that  night  be  in  Uw 
ahopa. 

"  NothttiK  wai  mora  amutinc  than  to  ae*  him  endeavonriai  to  iml> 
Me  the  nrelen,  fay  lona  of  the  SuhfonaUe  young  men  of  the  dav. 
Wioi  an  awkward  attempt  at  Uielr  dandlSed  aim,  and  puUtni  an  tbe 
corn  era  of  hii  cravat,  be  would  lay,  ntncbKlv,  "  Well.  madamB  ta 
tbMmlh^mwto^ri  WeU,dtiMi,wtMtM7thertwwofBar 

wrybis  <»  a  load  bulue,.  iff^  ffHS©«Ssffit^5SK£ 
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money  in  circulation.  Beudet,  it  goei  to  discon- 
cert the  Jacobias.  Eveiything  ii  not  bad,  became 
it  IB  uot  new.  I  prefer  these  opera-balls  to  the 
Saturnalia  of  the  Qoddess  of  Reason.  The  Fa- 
nsians  are  pleased :  I  was  never  so  endiuBiastically 
apc^ded  as  at  the  laat  review." 

Bonaparte,  as  every  one  knew,  had  prepared  the 
rerolutran  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (3rd  of  September, 
1797),  which  had  sent  forty-two  members  of  the 
Coundl  of  Five  Hundred  and  twdn  memben  of 
tiie  Council  of  Ancients  to  Cayenne  and  Sinimari, 
or  to  prisons  on  the  French  coasts  ;*  and  he  had 
prepared  those  events  with  the  anticipation  of  over^ 
throwing  the  Directorial  government,  which,  aiier 
its  conduct  on  that  occasion,  could  not  with  any 
decency  or  effect  appeal  to  the  republican  constitu- 
tion, seeing  that  it  had  been  torn  to  pieces  and 
trampled  upon  on  the  18th  Fructidor.  Barras, 
Bewbell,  and  I^eveillere-Lepeaux  had  achieved 
their  brief  and  self-ruinous  triumph  only  by  means 
of  the  money  which  Bonaparte  had  remitted  from 
Italy,  and  the  services  of  Bonaparte's  devoted  and 
resolute  lieutenant  Augereau ;  but  the  conqueror  of 
Italy  had  no  direct  agency  in  the  busmeia,  he  was 
fiu-  fnm  Paris  at  the  time,  his  nune  mui  acareely 
mentioned  in  the  coup  d*itcU  of  Fructidor,  and  lie 
could  afterwards  vith  good  efifect  declare  Uiat  that 
revohtioD  was  do  work  of  hit.   The  Dixectoiy 
hdng  overthrown,  he  was  now  anxious  to  imdo  in 
part  whtf  had  been  done  then,  and  to  miti^te  the 
hard  fate  of  men  whose  illegal  transportation  and 
impriscmment  had  contributed  to  work  out  his  pur- 
noses.  He  therefore  ordered  his  minister  of  police, 
Fouch^  to  draw  up  a  report  on  all  the  persons  who 
bad  been  arbitrarily  condemned,  without  any  trial, 
on  the  1 8th  Fructidor;  and,  Fouchii  presenting  a 
report  such  as  the  ^rst  Consul  wished,  forty  of  the 
dqported  or  transported  were  forUiwith  authorised 
to  return  to  France.   Besides  the  members  of  the 
two  coancils,  a  vast  many  journalists,  editors,  &c. 
had  been  sent  to  Guiana ;  and  then  for  the  pre- 
sent they  were  nearly  all  left,  Bonaparte  entertain- 
ing the  notion  that,  if  he  could  send  aH  the  news- 
mongers and  journalists  of  Paris  to  join  them,  it 
wot^  be  the  better  for  him  and  for  France.  That 
magniScent  maker  of  reports  and  lies,  Barrfere,  was 
included  in  this  amnesty  or  recall.    He  wrote  a 
letter  justifying  his  conduct  during  the  revolution ; 
but  tl^  First  Consul  did  not  seem  disposed  to  show 
him  any  favour.    Subsequently,  however,  it  was 
thought  that  his  ready  pen  was  worth  a  pension ; 
and  the  republican  oracle,  the  framer  of  an  inter- 
minable series  of  liberty  and  equality  reports  and 
decrees,  was  retained  by  Bonaparte  to  edit  a  jour- 
nal entitled  *  L'Anti-Britannique,'  and  to  write 

montatmA  BoBafule  i  Ha  wu  made  quite  happy  one 

iil—i  m  van  oUiRid  to  baat  ■  haatr  ntraat  ftom  ■  num.  to 
ntU  Uh  aa»ek«  npw  M  fnmtkcd  In  ttw  lRB*eFHit  tone  1b  Midi 
Bgm|«M  fokm  of  th»  VIM  Caumir—Bewriime. 

Hhf—OB  and  hi»  gi»y  gwt-eortiooBb»c»M»  too  nMwtlly  know 
to  perarit  ot  IbaM  Ctuph-or-Budad  ncuraitHH.  Bat  wheUwr  ai  eon- 
Ml  toe  tM  jwn,  or  «mmu1  for  lift,  or  bvrvdHary  napetor,  Boupwte 
BiMliaMJl  l«  tew  ft  moat  pfyliw  enrioii^,  and  to  ba  exeavdliicly  m»- 
■tii«Bi9lhi«plaloDSWlhanTliisBof  tiM  fMpU.  BtmirlAbtha 
valbafktofalaeai  to  hu  btu  kaowB  t»  flay  tlw  put  of  ■>  mr 

ntoi  nl.  Ui.  pp.  MT,HS. 


pamphlets  in  justification  of  the  overthrow  both  of 
the  old  dynasty  and  of  the  republic,  and  in  support 
of  the  Napoleonic  empire.  For  a  time  the  recalled 
forty  republicans  were  kept  under  the  surveillance 
of  Fouchii's  vigilsnt  and  all-aeeing  police;  but 
these  restrictions  were  soon  removed,  and  many  of 
them  were  called  to  fill  Ugh  places  in  the  govern- 
ment. Of  these  placemen,  those  who  had  been  the 
most  fanatic  In  their  republicaniam  became  the 
most  devoted  partiaana,  the  loudest-tongued  puw- 
gyrists,  the  most  submissive  slaves  of  the  ConsuL 
These  sudden  and  extreme  conversions  were  not 
calculated  to  improve  Bfmaparte*s  low  opinion  of 
mankind.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  tiiat,  with 
money,  and  a  little  gold  lace  to  put  upon  their 
coats,  he  could  unrepublicaniae  all  these  republi- 
cana.  But  still  there  were  in  Paris  republicans  of 
a  lower  grade,  who  retained  all  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  who  were  from  the  begin- 
ning dissatisfied  with  a  dictatorship  which  shut  up 
their  cluba,  auppreased  their  nempapers,  and  ex- 
cluded them  from  all  hope  of  being  great  or  famous 
as  demagc^es.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the 
hottest  of  tiiese  Jacobins,  the  most  sincere  and  de- 
voted of  these  republicans,  were  not  Frenchmen, 
but  Itsliani  and  Coriicans.* 

Caraochi,  a  sculptor  from  Rome,  Diana,  with 
several  other  Italian  refi^ees,  and  Joseph  Arent, 
a  Corsican,  and  brother  of  Bartholomew  Arena, 
who  had  been  a  distinguiahed  member  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Himdred,  and  who  had  vigorously 
opposed  Bonaparte  on  the  19th  Brumaire^  when 
he  went  to  St.  Cloud  to  disaolve  that  legislature 
with  bayonets,  formed  or  headed  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul,  whom  they  uot 
incorrecdy  designated  as  the  greatest  of  liberticides. 
.  Their  plot  was  diacovered,  they  were  tracked  by 
FouchtS's  adroit  agenta,  uid  were  all  arreated.t 

R  *  In  Batmaf  '■  oonapiney  to  ertabUth  the  npublic'of  equali  under 
the  DlTMtoiy,  theee  tnrm-bloodad  Italian  repnblkani  wan  by  far  tka 
motL  ene^Btlc  and  dariiis.  Amouf  tbam  waa  Buonarottl,  &  poor 
FloMtttlnei  and  a  deactmAant  of  the  great  Muhacl  AuRala. 

t  Bonrrlanna,  who  had  the  batt  m«ani  of  knowing  the  whole  Witory 
of  thii  mad  plot,  giToa  the  Ibllawiog  account  of  it  t— 

The  plot  icwif  was  a  mere  ahadow ;  but  It  waa  deemed  adTiMble  to 
tfwm  U  ■nbMaaw,  and  to  ezagterate,  at  leaat  in  appeaianae,  the  danger 
to  which  the  Brat  conaul  had  been  espoiod.  There  waa  at  tbat  time  In 
Paris  an  idle  fellow  named  Hanel ;  ne  bad  been  a  cW  4a  batailUm, 
but  had  bean  dligraoad  and  diunlMed  the  arivica.  Ha  became  con- 
nected with  Ceraccbi,  Arena,  aad  that  company  ufenthiuiaillt.'  repub- 
Ucuu,  urged  them  on  to  aaMarinata  the  Pint  Cooeul,  uodaitook  to  ba 
the  flerceit  Brutui  among  them,  fixed  the  time  and  place  for  the  per* 
pctratinn  of  the  deed  (it  wai  to  be  dona  one  evening  at  the  opera), 
and  than,  on  the  >Otli  of  September,  1800,  went  lo  the  Tuiteiie^ 
revealed  the  whole  plot  to  private  MCTetarT  Bourrieone,  and  engmffed 
tbat  hii  acoomplkee  »boDld  be  appraheaaed  In  the  vary  act,  If  Boni- 
rienne  would  only  supply  him  with  money  to  bring  the  plot  to  ma- 
Inriiy.  The  aeetetary  inaUntly  communicated  tha  buaineei  to  Bona- 
parte, who  ordered  him  to  npply  Harrel  with  money,  "  but  not  to 
mention  the  affair  to  Fouchi,  to  ikAom  At  «eiiM  tejwww  tMat  he  kamo 
bMMr  hoa  to  moMigt  tAe  poiiee  thm  Ae  A'd."  Por  aoma  time  Harrel 
want  every  evening  to  tbe  Tullariaa  to  inform  Bonrtienne  of  the  pn>- 
grvMof  thecotiepiracy.  Tha  Pint  Consul  waa  riad  when  he  found  that 
Caracclii  and  Arena  were  dceplycommlttBd.  Bnl  tbe  Uma  paaaad  on, 
and  nolhlBR  vae  done.  Tha  Plrtt  Consol  began  to  grow  ImpaUnsU 
At  length  Harrel  came  and  told  Hourrienna  that  they  had  no  money 
to  pnrdiaae  arms.  Hooey  was  given  to  him.  Harrel,  hnwevar, 
Mturaed  tha  next  niiht  to  say  that  tha  gunsmiths  relbsad  to  sell  ttiem 
wmu  without  an  oroer  or  parmtMion  from  tbe  police.  It  was  nosr 
Iband  neaessnry  to  aommnnicata  the  business  to  Foncha.  In  order  that 
be  mMtt  gmnt  the  necaNary  panniMlon  toe  obtaining  the  arm*.  On 
the  arad^  of  the  lOth  ot  October  Bonaparte,  In  tha  presence  of  Bour- 
riaana,  aAc4  Ma  two  aatelUta  consul*  whether  tbey  thought  he  ouKht 
MgotodMOpara.  Tbay  obeerved,  tAot,  at  eeefypreoaettiM  mw  IUSm 
l«tAewfiM,rt<M«MUW«edav«r.-  and  that  it  waa  vmdariraUa 
to expoaelha lUUityof nlMpb ag^iMUia niM^GaM^a filh  Bour. 
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Shordy  after  tliis,  on  the  24th  of  December*  1800, 
as  Bonaparte  was  driTing  in  hia  carriage  to  the 
opera-house,  a  tremendous  explosion  of  several 
bfircels  of  gunpowder,  in  a  wsggOD  which  was 
drawn  up  on  one  side  of  the  street,  destroyed  se> 
venl  houses,  and  killed  many  persona.  Tm  First 
CoQsul'a  carriage,  driven  at  unusual  apeed  by  a 
coachman  who  is  said  to  have  been  half  intoxicated, 
had  just  passed ;  the  fearful  explosion  made  the  man 
drive  still  faster;  sundry  impediments  that  had  been 
placed  in  the  streets  were  passed  without  accident ; 
and  unhurt,  and  enthusiastically  cheered  by  tbe 
audience,  who  had  promptly  conceived  the  object 
of  the  explosion,  Bonaparte  entered  the  opera.  At 
his  hatred  and  dread  of  tbe  Jacobins  always  ex- 
ceeded his  dislike  of  tbe  royalists,  he  declareid  that 
he  was  convinced  the  murderous  plot  was  a  Jacolnn 
one ;  but  the  police  soon  ascertuned,  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  doubt,  that  the  Infernal  Machine,  as  it 
was  termed,  had  been  the  work  of  certain  fanatical 
loyalists  connected  with  the  Chouaiw  in  Brittany 
and  the  Veodtie.  They  were  eaugbt  in  the  tmb 
which  the  police  spread  for  them,  and  were  spe^y 
tried  and  executed.  Their  attempt  had  no  other 
eflHect  than  that  of  increasing  the  pt^mlariqr  and 
power  of  the  First  Consul.  At  the  same  time  that 
tbey  were  guillotined,  Geracchi,  Arena,  and  the 
others  concerned  in  the  republican  plot,  having 
already  been  tried  and  found  guilty,  were  brought 
out  of  prison  and  executed  also.  A  few  days  after 
these  Bourbonists  and  Jacobins  had  lost  their  heads, 
a  Sknatus  Consultuh,  as  every  decree  of  the 
senate,  or  published  will  of  Bonaparte,  was  now 
styled,  came  forth,  ordering  the  immediate  trans- 
portation to  Guiana  of  130  known  leaders  of  the 
old  Jacobin  psrty,  several  of  whom  had  parU- 
cipated  in  the  atrocities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
In  order  that  the  First  Consul  might  wUh  greater 
facility  carry  into  execution  the  determination  he 
had  so  repeatedly  expresaed,  of  effiectnally  putting 
down  both  Jacobins  and  Bourbonists,  the  legis- 
lature, or  the  300  individuals  who  enjoyed  the 
name  of  Corps  L^islatii^  passed  a  law  empowering 
the  executive,  or  the  First  Consul,  without  previous 
trial  or  process  of  any  kind,  to  banish  from  I^ris, 
and  even  from  France,  all  such  persons  as  should 
presume,  either  in  spoken  words  or  in  writing,  to 

iMrts  went  to  the  opmm,  aerompwiled  bjr  Duroe  and  BourIriiw. 
Wlien  tbey  had  bMS  in  th«  thMln  about  half  an  hour,  ha  laid  Bour- 
riramtoRoandaMwhatwaadiriBK  In  tbelobbjr,  SaarcdyhadUM 
prlfMs  ■Nralary  laft  Uw  hos  m  ht  hcant  a  |reat  «praar.  PnaentW 
«IWrfraid*  ha  diaeam«d  that  a  nnmbet  of  pemau  had  Immi  umtMl. 
Jlaml  bad  led  his  dupn  to  tlie  upara,  and  Fourhe'a  apnita  bad  aelud 
than  tbm,  with  am*  about  tbali  pmou.  Tha  Mcraury  ratumed 
to  tb«  box  with  the  iatalUicenM  be  bad  eoUactad ;  and  tbareupon  tbe 
Pint  C^naal,  who  bad  only  gone  to  (he  theatre  to  biinft  tha  plot  to  a 
bead,  or  to  tabetanUale  MBielUaf  like  aa  oreit  a«t,  baalaatd  bona 
to  the  TaileriM.  The  plot  bad  bam  long  and  perfectly  wall  known 
thraaKlt  Um  dlseloaurw  or  Barrel ;  and  tt  wonld  have  baen  eaiylo 
avert  taataad  of  eooinriaff  up  the  ilonn.  But  tbia  iiellhOT  enited  Bo- 
naparte nor  the  police.  One  of  ibe  roatpirator*  candidly  confoNed  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  tbe  plot,  wbieh,^  mM.  had  been  bfonght  to 
aatuiity  aolely  by  tha  afcnia  of  tha  pollea.  who  war*  alway*  eutetto 
pnuve  their  ml  to  their  employeta  by  aomanewdlMOfary.  Thanaiue 
of  Harm  waa  lortbwlib  ratlored  tii  tbe  army  UMt  and  ba  waa  mf- 
mdntrd  oommaodant  of  tbe  eaeUe  of  Vincnunaa.  Ha  bald  tW  poet  at 
the  lime  of  tbe  Doe  d'Bnghira'i  mnrder  tlMia.  "  I  waa  afterwardi 
told,"  Mya  the  priratc  aecrrtary,  "  that  Hanil'B  vilb  wu  tattraialar 
to  that  unfortunate  prince,  nod  that  noognlMd  tba  dnke  when  ha 
•oiMod  tha  jgK^^irtikh.  iu  a  linr  taoaa,  «H  to  pion  Ui  fHTc.*'^ 


express  opinions  inimical  to  the  present  govern- 
ment! This  law,  8upp(wted  by  other  laws  and  sharp 
practices,  gigged  tm  mouths  and  paralysed  the 
hands  of  all  journalists,  pamphleteers,  and  political 
BpecttUtora,  exciting  only  auch  of  them  as  todc 
the  pi^  md  wrote  the  praises  of  Bom^Htrte.  The 
Fint  Conml  hdd  tbe  liberty  of  the  presa  in  the 
greatest  horror;  and  so  violent  wu  his  passion 
when  anything  was  urged  in  its  favour,  that  he 
seemed  to  lamur  under  a  nervous  attack,  or  to  be 
on  the  point  of  falling  into  a  fit.  "  Great  man  as 
he  was,"  says  his  secretary,  "  he  was  sorely  afraid 
of  little  pan^aphs."  From  first  to  Isst  he  could 
never  endure  any  criticism  of  his  conduct,  either 
public  or  private,  or  the  expression,  in  matters  of 
politics,  or  government,  or  war,  of  an  opinion  con- 
trary to  his  own-  Yet,  afler  all,  this  waa  but  a 
continuation  and  extenaion  of  the  system  which 
had  been  made  absolute  under  the  republicans  and 
terrorists,  who  hsd  never  allowed  the  expression 
of  any  opinions  inimical  to  their  own.  Nor  was 
titere  any  novelty  in  the  more  terrible  law  which 
immediatdy  followed,  and  which  established  spe^ 
dtU  criminal  courts  to  try  all  persons  accused  of 
treason  against  the  state;  ra*  these  courts,  infinileW 
less  bloody,  if  not  less  arbitrary  in  their  proceed 
ings,  were  but  revivals  of  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunals which  had  been  voted  and  established  by 
the  Dant(Hu  and  Kobespierres.  It  is  recorded  as 
honourable  to  the  Tribunate,  or  the  talking  part  of 
this  consular  (ionstitution,  that  this  last  law  passed 
them  by  a  majority  of  only  eight — a  fact  which 
Bonaparte  set  down  among  his  serious  causes  of 
complaint  against  the  aaid  Tribun^  a  body  he  had 
determined  to  dissolTe  as  soon  as  time  should  serve. 
The  secret  police  was  now  reorganised  and  vastlj 
increased  by  Fouche,  who  took  into  his  pay  spws 
and  infinmen  from  all  clasaes  of  Parisian  aode^. 
In  addition  to  this  general  mdice,  which  was  Jeit 
under  the  direction  of  Foucb^  on  mbom  Bonaparte 
could  never  whdly  rely,  there  was  a  strong  mili- 
tary police,  headed  by  officers  of  gensdarmes  and 
others,  who  had  been  trained  under  the  First  Consul, 
who  had  owed  to  him  wealth  or  high  promotion, 
and  who  r^arded  him  with  the  same  devoted  feel- 
ings which  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt  testified  for 
their  beys.  As  a  completion  to  Utis  vile  system, 
there  was  another  police  establishment  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Bonaj^aile  himself,  forming, 
in  fact,  part  and  parcel  of  his  ovm  court  or  house- 
hold.* With  three  pcdice  corps  incessantly  at 
work,  with  thousands  of  informers  and  spies  con- 
atantly  reporting  or  inventii^  ploU  or  dangerous 
conversations,  in  the  intentioi «  appearing  to  earn 
the  money  tbey  were  receiving,  and  of  proving  the 

•  "  Before  takinf  on  hia  quarim  la  the  TnneriflB,  the  FlntOimenl 
OipnlNd  hia  aeerrt  poller,  which  waa  iatandad  to  be  tbe  eonntar  of 
Fonehi'a  police.  Dntoe  and  da  Hoaeay  wwe  at  ir«  the  dlreeWia  of 
au  police  i  afterward^  Oavanat  and  Janot.  Boaaput^*  wllb  Mlled 
Uila  MitMaa  a  vUa  lyatm  of  cepioaafie.  Mj  nBMiu  on  the  taatiliiy 
or  tbe  aeamia  wan  Made  la  vain ;  Booapulo  iMi  Iba  vaakncM  at 
once  to  ISmt  RmmM  and  to  think  Utn  wieiwaiy.  Vauabi.  wboan 
aUlitiM  Id  Uila  tnda  an  tuo  weU  known  la  need  mj  appnfaatiM. 
eowB  diaeovamd  lUi  aecfat  bonaaheld  Inatltntioa,  aa  alaa  tba  aaiaaa  of 
all  the  anballani  a|Wla  am^oyad  Si  AL(la  by  tba  paal  ngwta."— 
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■cceirity  of  their  wenkn,  the  mind  of  the  Fint 
CottMl,  hf  nature,  or  hy  early  habit  and  education, 
inclined  to  niapicion,  was  rarely  left  tranquil  for  a 
■in|^  day,  tor,  when  abaent  in»a  Parit,  theae  miea 
or  their  leporta  followed  him,  and  alwaya  obtained 
his  immediate  attention.    At  the  same  time  the 

C:tice  of  opening  letters  at  the  poat-office,  which 
been  rather  common  in  France  in  all  timet 
and  nnder  every  government,  waa  carried  out  with 
greater  activity  than  ever.  Ihia,  like  the  polices, 
m^ranted  nupicion  and  uneaaineas,  but  seldom 
to  the  discovery  of  any  imptntant  fact ;  for,  oa 
the  practice  was  notorioos,  such  conreapondenta  aa 
had  dangerous  secrets  to  communicate  aent  their 
letters  by  private  hands,  or  wrote  them  in  mer^ 
cantile  or  in  othw  forma  and  phraaeokgies  pr^ 
vioooly  ^reed  upon  with  their  friends.  It  is 
diflteoh,"  says  one  who  anr  all  iti  unkings,  and 
the  pemidoas,  miserable  effects  they  produced  on 
the  Fine  Consul,  **  to  form  an  idea  of  the  lies, 
afaourdities,  and  nonsense  contained  in  the  bul- 
letins  drawn  up  by  the  agents  of  the  police,  noble 

and  ignoble.  That  wretched  police ! 

During  the  time  I  waa  with  Bonaparte  it  embit- 
tered his  Itle,  and  often  exasperated  him  against 
his  wife,  his  near  relations,  and  friends.  The  police 
pmsesaed  no  fores^bt  or  faculty  of  pretention. 
Every  ully  thing  that  transpired  waa  reported  to 
him,  either  through  malice  or  atapidityi  Wcftds 
ovcrfaeaxd  were  misundentood  or  distorted  in  the 
reporting ;  so  that  the  only  result  of  the  plan  was 
uoeasinesib  miachief,  and  etmfiiaion.  Tht  police, 
as  a  politieal  engine,  ia  a  dangerous  tiling.  It 
Amenta  and  enconrana  mnre  ndse  conspuradea 
than  it  diaooTcn  or  defeats  real  ones."*  By  ez- 
tendn^  this  eoot^on,  **  tins  lepro^  of  society  ;** 
by  fostering  spies  and  informera ;  by  allowing  them 
to  be  selected  from  every  class  (maoy  of  the  most 
infamous  of  them  were  decayed  people  of  faahion, 
or  men  and  women  who  had  had  name,  rank,  and 
wealth  before  the  revolution) ;  by  sending  them 
to  invade  the  privacy  and  confidence  of  domestic 
life;  by  encouraging  the  servant  to  report  the 
words  of  his  master,  the  wife  to  denounce  her 
^band,  the  brother  his  brother,  the  son  his 
own  fotfaer,  Bonaparte  did  more  mischief  to  the 
morality  of  the  French  people  than  his  own  per- 
sonal  conduct,  his  decorous  mode  of  living,  and 
his  diaoonntenance  of  the.  orgies  and  obscenitiea 
and  the  rampant  vioea  which  had  flourished  tuA 
only  under  the  Directory,  but  long  befive  it  under 
the  old  monardiyi  could  do  good  to  the  nationid 
character.  It  has  been  well  aaid,  that  the  moat 
fatal  perioda  in  the  faiatory  of  a  nation  are  those  in 

•  Dupi  ttpnac— WWn  h  wm  nllwr  t«o  1«t«,  Bonaputa  Unwlfn- 
piDfaslMt  tbe  wlioi«  avrtm  m*  omIbm  and  tUagtroiM.  Convmlng  In 
tteU*«rEltawithkFicKli  o«mi.  h*  nU.  ■■  You  Ultera^  Uwn, 
UMttivwpalto*  MviM  fenna  mO'flilBg.uid  know  aTRjOdu.  I 
kUyw^flMrMMtbtnofcOMBthrjdiMom.  MlM.IbaUcva. 
«n  MMr  ttan  ttaaa  yon  hava  bow,  and  jt/t  It  ma  odan  oal*  by 
Mn  doMv,  or  bjr  tM  Imprudanea  of  tita  partiaa  lia|dkatoa.  or 
IfctoMjlftaUWKliaryof  aoiaof  ibaM,  ihataoaaathiagwaadUcOTarad 
of*  Mol  ■ft*rai*aaLoralb(lHl|U'B  Making.  Your  ppaslag  of  W> 
Urm  b  mUI  mm  aaataM.  Do  yoa  tUak  jaa  can  open  and  caad  tmy 
Vnar  tte  fnaa  Utroa|k  tha  poat-cAca  ?  You  will  aavar  ba  aU«  to  do 
it.  I  «a»B  aodMaouad  to  nimml  aad  aadantaad  what  dw  eor- 
MmdaMavM  vMApwad  andar  tMmntlta  Ann,  biit  I  aatct 
iiSaidad.  Tha  tow  mr»,  Ukt  Ito  tdOtt,  tatabaa  oaly  facb  V^U. 


which  infbrmen  may  be  found  holding  devated 
rank  in  aocietT.  iW  wu  the  case  under  the 
considate  and  under  the  empire ;  under  tiie  re- 
ittned  goremment  of  the  Bourbons,  and  under 
Cfaarlea  X. ;  and,  if  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in 
French  writers,  this  continues  to  be  tbe  case  under 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe.  Any  evil  prac- 
tice once  firmly  established,  and  made  profitable  to 
the  agents,  is  hard  to  be  rooted  out. 

Placed  between  the  Jacobins  and  the  royalists, 
the  First  Consul  could  hardly  strike  any  very  great 
blow  at  one  party,  without  strengthening  the  other. 
He  therefore  did  what  the  Directwy  had  done  before 
him ;  he  tried  to  keep  himself  np  hf  balancing 
one  party  against  the  other,  and  by  weakening  both 
by  aitem^ly  frightening  each.  To  the  royalists 
he  seemed  to  say,  **  If  you  do  not  attach  yourselvet 
to  my  government,  the  Jacobins  will  riee  again,  and 
bring  back  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  its  acaffolds." 
To  the  Jacobins,  to  the  men  of  the  revolutim,  he 
said,  **  See,  the  counter-revolotion  appears,  threat- 
ening reprisals  and  vengeance !  Tbe  royalists  will 
have  their  foumi^es  and  their  scaffolds  :  they  will 
force  from  you  the  houses,  the  lands,  the  woods, 
all  the  property  that  once  were  theirs :  I  alone  can 
protect  yon  from  these  attacks  1"  As  there  waa 
no  intermediate  party  deaervmg  the  name  of  a  po- 
litical party — as,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  en- 
lightened, moderate,  patriotic  individuals — gentle- 
men, who  were  isolated,  men  of  letters,  who  had  no 
longer  the  meana  of  appealing  to  the  people,  or  of 
expressing  their  opiniona — all  Ftenchmen  who 
were  not  either  Jacobins  or  hot  Bourbonists  were 
mere  wutera  upon  events,  or  trnnmera,  or  indif> 
ferent,  or  without  any  political  opinioD  or  predi- 
lection, but  emr  for  abow  and  amusement,  and  fts 
much  delighted  with  the  growing  splendour  of  the 
consular  court,  the  grand  reviews,  and  the  daily 
parades,  aa  ever  their  forefathers  had  been  with 
the  full-blown  pomps  and  glories  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  task  of  Bonaparte  waa  comparatively  an  easy 
one;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  neutralised  the  two 
great  factions  by  their  mutual  jealousies  and  fears, 
bis  work  was  done,  his  despotic  empire  was  esta- 
blished. But  a  despotism  was  the  only  form  of 
government  which  could  now  possibly  be  esta- 
blished in  France;  the  very  reasons  and  causes 
which  facilitated  and  unavoidably  led  to  its  esta- 
blishment rendering  absolutely  impossible  the 
formation  of  any  free  republic  or  constitutional 
government.  It  is  idle  and  moat  unfoir  to  draw 
compariaoM  between  men  placed  in  such  essen- 
tially different,  circumstances,  and  at  the  head  of 
two  nations  or  peoples  so  opposite,  as  were  Geoi^ 
Washington  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  :  if  the  Cor- 
sican  had  possessed  all  the  American's  love  of 
liberty,  if  Bonaparte  had  been  endowed  with  all 
Washington's  republican  virtues,  he  must  hare 
foiled  miserably,  and  hare  left  France  a  prey  to 
anarchy,  if  he  had  seriously  attempted  either  to 
preserve  the  republic  (or  rather  to  make  a  republic, 
for  none  had  ever  existed)  oi  to  s^jyt  a  free  con- 
Btttutioua  throne.        Digitized  by  CiOOgle 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  eoniulate  the  exiled 
or  fu^Te  memberB  of  the  Constituent  Auembly 
irare  mvited  to  return  to  France.  It  was  for  their 
own  lake,  and  to  please  the  modoate  loyaliiti, 
that  the  Fint  Conaol  recalled  them,  but  it  wu  to 
pleaie  dte  Jacolnni  tlut  their  return  was  subjected 
to  restrictinu  and  exceptions.  At  first,  the  invita- 
tion to  return  to  France  extended  only  to  such  of 
the  members  of  the  first  l^islature  as  had  voted  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  nobility,  titles,  &c.  About 
the  same  time  the  general  lists  of  emwrants  were 
cloaed,  and  committees  were  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate their  claims  to  the  privilege  of  returning  and 
obtaining  re-posseuion  of  their  property. 

In  April,  1801,  a  general  amnes^  wu  granted 
to  all  emigrants  who  chose  to  return  to  France  and 
toke  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  present  government 
About  500  individuals  were,  however,  excepted, 
including  those  who  belonged  to  the  housetudds 
of  the  Bourbon  princes,  tbiae  who  h«d  been  at 
the  hod  of  anuM  bodies  of  royalists,  or  who  had 
held  rank  in  foreign  armies  employed  against  their 
comitiy,  and  all  thuse  who  were  held  to  be  con- 
victed of  treason.  The  property  of  the  returned 
emigrants  which  had  not  been  sold,  or  which  had 
not  been  appropriated  by  the  stato  for  public  pur- 
poses, was  to  be  restored  to  them.  But  no  laws 
were  fixed  to  determine  and  regulate  this  restitu- 
tion ;  and  Uie  First  Consul  restored  or  withheld, 
gave  to  one  member  of  the  emigrant  family  or 
to  another,  just  in  proportion  as  he  found  the 
parties  disposed  to  enter  his  service  and  identify 
ueir  interests  with  his.  He  was,  besides,  by  no 
means  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  their  state  of  un- 
certainty or  dependence.  He  rarely  gave  at  once 
all  that  U  WW  in  his  power  to  give,  or  all  that  the 
amnesty  promised.  To  some  of  the  letomed  emi- 
granto  he  would  restore  nothing:  tosomefew^who 
St  once  devoted  themselves  to  nis  cause  or  to  their 
own  interests,  he  gave  more  than  they  or  their 
progenitors  had  ever  possessed ;  sometimes  he  re- 
stored the  family  property,  or  such  a  fragment  of 
it  as  he  chose,  not  to  the  &ther  but  to  the  son,  and, 
if  the  younger  son  promised  to  serve  his  purposes 
b^ter  than  the  elder,  he  gave  it  to  the  younger ; 
and  sometimes,  acting  upon  the  republican  law 
which  established  an  equal  division  of  proper^, 
and  which  law  he  was  embodying  in  his  own 
grand  code,  he  divided  the  fragments  of  an  estate 
among  all  the  children  of  a  family.  As  a  general 
nde,  he  doled  out  the  property  piecemeal,  giving 
now  a  house,  now  another,  now  a  ftrm  or  a  wood, 
as  ^  letunied,  repentuit  emigrant  rendered  him 
services  or  amdliated  his  good-wilL  **  The  First 
Consul  had,  in  fact,  reserved  to  himself  the  faculty  of 
disposing,  under  whateva  pr^exts  might  suit  ham, 
of  the  fortune  and  fate  of  all  and  everybody.  This 
unheard-of  state  of  dependence  excuses  in  many 
respects  the  meanness  of  the  nation.  Can  any  one 
expect  a  universal  heroism  ?  And  did  it  not  require 
heFoism  to  expose  oneself  to  ruin,  to  b^gary,  and 
a  fiesh  banishment,  which  mi^ht  be  brought  about 
at  any  time  by  the  application  ci  tome  revoln* 


tionary  decree  ?  A  unique  concourse  of  circum- 
stances placed  under  the  control  of  one  man  all  the 
laws  of  the  Beini  of  Terror,  and  all  the  vast  mili- 
tarv  foree  which  bad  been  creiUed  by  the  r^hlican 
enthusiasm.  What  an  inherit  an  ce  was  this  for  an 
able  despot  !"• 

Bonaparte  calculated  that,  by  fostering  die 
Catholic  religion  and  entering  into  terms  with  the 
head  of  the  church  of  Borne,  he  should  detach 
the  pope  from  the  coalition  of  sovereigns,  and  the 
priests  of  France  from  the  royalists.  It  is  in- 
dispensable," said  he,  "  to  have  a  religion  for  the 
people ;  and  equally  so  that  that  religion  should 
be  directed  by  the  government  At  present  fifty 
bidiops,  in  the  pay  of  England,  direct  the  French 
deigy.  We  must  destroy  i^iat  influence;  w« 
must  d«:lare  the  Catholic  tiie  established  religion 
of  France,  as  it  is  the  fsith  of  the  m^tvity  of  the 
French  people.  We  must  re-oi^anise  the  cousU' 
tution  of  the  church.  The  First  Consul  will  appoint 
the  fifty  bii^ops ;  the  pope  will  induct  them ;  the 
bishops  will  appoint  the  parish  priests,  and  the 
people  will  pi^thdr  salaries.  They  must  All  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity ;  the  refractory  must  be  trans- 
ported. The  pope,  in  grateful  return,  will  confirm 
our  sales  of  the  church  property :  he  will  conse- 
crate the  revolution ;  the  people  will  sing  God  save 
the  Gallican  church  I  For  tlua  tfome  will  call  me  a 
papist  I  am  no  such  thing.  ...  I  am  no  believer 
in  particular  creeds ;  but,  as  to  the  idea  of  a  God, 
look  to  the  heavens  and  say  who  made  that!"t 
These  were  words  uttered  in  council.  In  private 
he  said,  **  I  am  convinced  tiiat  a  good  part  of 
France  would  become  Protestant,  especially  if  I 
were  to  favour  that  disposition.  But  I  am  also 
cotain  that  a  still  greater  portion  of  those  vho 
have  any  religion  at  all  would  remain  Ca^Uca, 
and  would  oppoa^  widi  the  greateat  zeal  and 
fervour,  the  schism  of  tiwir  fellow  citixens.  I 
dread  these  religious  quarrels,  which  have  been  so 
terrible  in  France — I  dread  the  family  dissensions 
and  the  public  distractions  which  a  change  to 
Protestantism  would  inevitably  occasion.  In  re- 
viving a  religion  which  hss  always  been  dominant 
in  the  country,  and  in  giving  the  liber^r  of  exer- 
cising their  worship  to  the  minority,  I  shall  satisfy 
every  one.  Without  eatobliihing  a  church  separate 
from  that  of  Rome,  I  will  be  the  head  of  the 

church  in  EVanee  In  every  country  leUgitm 

is  useful  to  the  government  sod  those  who  govern 
oi^ht  to  avail  ^mselves  of  it  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  influence  over  mankind.  I  was  a  Ma- 
hommedan  in  Egypt ;  I  am  a  Catholic  in  France. 
With  relation  to  the  police  of  a  state  religion,  it 
ought  to  be  entirely  in  the  han^  of  the  sovereign. 
Many  persons  urge  me  to  found  a  separate  Gallican 
church ;  but  before  I  can  resolve  on  such  a  mea- 
sure the  old  pope  must  push  matters  to  extremities ; 
but  I  believe  he  will  never  do  that."  His  secre- 
tary reminded  him  tlut  Cardinal  Consalvi  had 
saJyd,  **  The  pope  will  do  all  the  Fint  Cooml  de- 

•  lfaduud>Btia,CpMU£nllD«.  I 
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That  is  the  best  eonrse  he  csn  take," 
rejoined  Bona|)aTte ;  "  he  must  not  suppose  that 
he  has  to  do  with  an  idiot.  What  do  yon  think  is 
the  point  hia  negotiBtions  pnt  most  forward  ?  The 
immortal  salvation  of  my  soul!  But,  with  nte, 
immortality  only  means  the  recollection  one  leaves 
in  the  memory  of  man !  That  idea  prompts  to 
great  actions  1  It  would  be  better  for  a  man  never 
to  have  lived  than  to  leave  behind  him  no  traces 
of  his  existence!"*  He,  homver,  continued 
thnmgh  life  to  declare  that  be  was  no  materialist, 
ihat  ht  believed  at  least  in  the  existence  of  a  God, 
or  some  greet  first  cause;  and,  wishing  at  this  mo- 
ment to  appear  to  believe  more  than  he  did,  he  was 
exceedtnglj  wroth  with  Lalande,  who,  while  be  was 
negotiating  his  concordat  with  the  pope,  wished 
to  insert  bis  name  in  a  biographical  dictionary  of 
illustrious  athei»ta.t  After  a  long  correspondence, 
and  the  interchange  of  many  messages  and  com- 
pliments,       Vll.  sent  Consalvi,  the  cardinal 
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secretary  of  state,  and  Archbishop  Spina,  to  Paris. 
Bcn^nrte,  not  deeming  it  delicate  to  leave  the 
negotiations  in  the  hands  of  that  stray  son  of  the 
clmreh,  Talleyrand,  his  present  minister  for  foreign 
s£&iis  and  negotiator  general,  deputed  his  own 
brother  JoaKih  to  treat  with  dte  cardinal,  giving 
him  the  theou^caL  aasiatance  of  the  Abh^  Bemier. 
As  a  great  many  of  the  constitutional  clergy,  or  of 
those  priests  who  bad  swallowed  the  sermerU  civique, 
and  had  sworn  to  be  true  to  whatsoever  constitution 
had  been  made,  had  taken  wives  unto  themselves, 
Joseph  Bonaparte  proposed  to  do  away  with  the 
«libacy  of  the  clergy ;  but  here  Consalvi,  who  had 
come  to  grant  almost  everything  which  might  be 
demanded,  it  being  felt  that  compliance  with  the 
will  of  the  Consul  offered  the  only  chance  of  saving 
die  states  of  the  church  in  Italy  from  being  an  - 
nexed to  tbe  Cisalpine  republic,  and  of  restoring 
somahing  like  a  religion  and  a  decent  worship  in 
Frsuce,  quoted  the  councils  and  unalterable  canons 
of  the  Romish  dmrch,  and  declared  his  inability 
and  the  inabili^  of  the  pontiff  himself  to  entertain 
for  a  sii^^  moment  men  a  proposition.  All  that 
conld  be  dme,  consistently  with  the  ancient  disci- 
pline and  ancient  d(^mas  of  the  church,  was  to 
Kcnlarize  and  absolve  from  their  vows  such  priests 
u  hadloftrmd ;  and  this  the  cardinal  engaged  to 
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do.  At  last,  in  September,  I80I,  the  Concordat 
was  concluded,  the  pope  making  several  conces- 
sions which  had  never  oeen  granted  by  any  of  hia 
predecessors.  He  sanctioned  the  sale  of  church 
property,  and  thus  brought  new  purchasers  into 
that  market,  for  the  devout  or  believing  part  of  the 
French  had  hitherto  abstained  from  buying  the 
confiscated  lands  and  property  of  the  church,  as 
from  an  impious,  sacrilegious  transaction.  He  sup- 
pressed many  bishoprics,  which  had  certainly  been 
too  numerous  in  the  old  times ;  he  superseded  all 
bishops  who  refused  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
government ;  and  he  agreed  that  the  First  Consul 
should  appoint  the  bishops,  subject  only  to  the 
approbation  of  the  Vatican,  which  was  to  bestow 
upon  them  the  canonical  institution.  The  bishops, 
in  concert  and  agreement  with  the  government 
were  to  make  a  new  distribution  of  the  parishes  of 
their  respective  dioceses,  and  the  incumbents 
appointed  by  the  bishops  were  to  be  approv&d  by 
the  civil  authorities.  The  bishops,  of  course,  as 
well  as  all  canons,  cunts,  parish  priests,  and  clergy- 
men whatsoever,  were  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  preaent  govemment ;  but,  not  satisfied  by  the 
general  and  comprehensive  oath,  Joseph,  for  his 
brother,  the  consul,  introduced  a  dause  binding 
them  all  to  twear  to  reveal  any  plots  which  they 
mght  hear  of  against  itale.  Thia  clause  was 
inconaistent  with  the  canonical  vow  which  binds 
a  Catholic  priest  to  conceal  what  he  may  bear  in 
the  oonftssionBl ;  bat  Consaln  was  obliged  to 
admit  it  The  total  abolitbn  of  ccmvents  was  also 
confirmed,  and  various  clauses  were  introduced  as 
if  to  excuse  or  justify  the  violence  of  the  revolu- 
tionary suppression  and  the  seizure  of  all  l^e  pro- 
perty of  the  wealthy  monastic  orders.  By  pur- 
suing this  course  themselves  with  respect  to  the 
great  order  of  Jesuits  many  years  before  the 
French  revolution,  the  popes  and  the  absolute 
sovereigns  of  Catholic  Euro^  had  established  a 
precedent;  while  the  reforming  emperor,  Joseph, 
who,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  suppression 
of  the  Jesuits,  had  laid  his  bold  bands  aa  the 
property  of  other  orders,  had  added  precedent  to 
precedent  As  for  compensation  or  prorision  for 
the  dispossessed  monks,  it  was  left  hy  the  Con- 
cordat much  as  it  was  before,  the  state  paying 
or  not  paying,  as  circumstances  might  be,  some 
pensions  of  the  slenderest  kind.  Upon  these  and 
other  conditions  it  was  proclaimed  on  the  part  of 
the  French  government,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  was  that  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen ; 
that  ita  worship  should  be  free,  public,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  authorities,  but  under  such  regulft- 
tions  as  the  civil  power  should  think  proper  to 
prescribe ;  that  the  active  clergy,  instead  of  having 
tithes,  domains,  &c.,  should  be  paid  and  provided 
for  by  the  state;  and  that  the  catihedrals  and 
parish  churches  should  be  restored  to  them. 

Although  signed  by  Consalvi,  diis  Concordat 
met  with  considerable  opposition  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  where  several  canonista  ai^-tiieolofl 
maintained  tiiat  sundry  ii>CititadiifMBi(^t01 
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irregular,  uncanonieal,  and  subTernTe,  not  merely 
of  the  temporal  righti  of  the  church,  but  alio  of 
the  doctrine*  and  principlea  of  the  faoty  faith, 
Pius  VIL  himself  had  hu  Kraples;  but,  being 
above  mil  things  anzioos  for  peace  and  tranqtullinr, 
and  fearuig  Uut,  if  he  did  not  accept  thete  condi- 
tions, Torse  would  be  exacted  from  him,  he  sano 
tioaed  and  confirmed  the  deed.  On  Easter  Sun- 
day, 1802,  the  Concordat  was  published  at  Paris, 
together  with  a  decree  of  the  consular  govern- 
ment, containing  regulations  upon  matters  of  cle- 
rical disciplme,  which  were  artfully  worded,  so 
as  to  make  them  appear  part  of  the  text  of  the 
original  Concordat*  Nothing  was  done  by  Bona- 
parte without  a  trick  in  it ;  dkcre  was  a  tnckinesa 
or  aone  doable  meaning  even  in  tbe  best  of  his 
doings.  The  pope  afterwards  remonstrated,  but 
the  First  Consul  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  him.  The 
Concordat  moat  have  this  lider  or  there  must  be 
no  Concordat  at  all:  the  will  of  Btmapaite  mnst 
be  absolute  in  regulating  the  discipline  of  the 
ministeia  of  religion,  or  there  should  m  do  religion 
in  France.  R^ulationa  concerning  the  discipline 
of  the  Protestant  congngationa  in  France  were 
issued  at  the  same  time ;  and,  that  all  might  be 
dependent  on  the  government,  the  Protestant  mi- 
nisters, like  the  Catholic  priests,  were  to  be  paid 
by  the  state.  In  no  cases  were  these  salaries  very 
high.  There  was  no  disposition  to  renve  the 
splendour  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  old  church : 
there  was  to  be  a  rigid  equality  in  each  grade  of 
the  hierarchy,  in  rank  and  in  pay.  Ten  arch- 
bishops were  to  have  a  salary  of  15,000  francs,  or 
about  600/.  a-year  each ;  fifty  bishops  were  to  have 
10,000  francs,  or  about  400/.  a-^ear  each :  t  the 
pariah  priests,  in  the  larger  pandies^'were  to  be 
paid  about  60/.  a-vear  etch,  and  in  the  smaller 
parishes  abdUt  48/.  Hie  number  of  curts  and 
parish  priests  of  all  kinds  was  fixed  at  8000. 
To  give  proper  solemnity  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  Concordat,  tbe  Fim  Consul  resolved  that  it 
should  be  made  in  the  cathedral  church,  and  that 
hit  court  and  principal  officers,  with  or  against 
their  wills,  should  attend  him  thither  in  high  state. 
Here  too  another  trick  was  necessary;  for  the 
consular  court  was  in  general  extremely  iire- 
%iou8 ;  **  nor  could  it  be  expected  to  be  otherwise, 
bang  composed  <^  thoae  who  had  assisted  in  the 
annihilation  of  all  religious  worship  in  France, 

**  *  HM.  ParlMDent.  The  KgnliUoM,  nr  '  Organte  ArtklM,*  mm 
they  ware  >tTl*d,  were,  that  no  bull,  brief,  or  dMbion  ftvm  Rome 
■honld  be  kckDowledxed  in  Ftuca  without  tbr  pmtoue  apprabatiriB 
of  Dm  jtovtnuHiit ;  that  no  nancio  or  epoatolfo  cammtMhni  tbauld 
«TpW  ta  Fnoee.  and  M  mndl  bo  held,  without  a  ilmllnr  co&MDt ; 
that  aU  appcala  aninet  abawe  of  diadpliiie  ihoald  be  Uid  before  the 
ooundl  of  etato :  umI  i«ofiMAta  In  aenViariei  ibould  nibmlbe  to  the 
fiinranidMafthaOaUloandHgnlt«f  IHf ;  that  no  prleat  ehouM  lie 
ordained  anUa  ho  waa  iwenty-im  Taan  of  ue,  and  had  nn  Inde- 
pmdntaBdaoiMntohioMBeorsoofhina;  and  lartly,  t1»t  the  Rand 
rWan  of  the  napeoUve  dloeoMe  •hovU  euiciae  the  eiriacopd  w 
Uiotftyanthedemlteofthe  bMM>p,andtuitUthe  election  of  Mane- 
maoT,  inatead  of  tbaro  belDg  Tkan  eladcd  nd  Asc  by  the  retptetlve 
chaptm.a8nraeribrdb]rihaOoKndlarTM.  TUi Ual article wu 
moat  dliliked  by  the  court  of  Bonio,  U  U  alMed  tha  iptrilual  Jnrb- 
dtetkm  of  the  ehuirh. 

t  1  he  lowtMM  of  thelt  Mlarin,  and  their  oalh  to  rereal  what  (her 
night  hear  in  canfeidon,  made  Sheridan  mjt.  [n  tha  Honw  of  Coa- 
noM,  that  Bonaputa  had  appointed  bbliopa  with  the  nUrin  of 
enram,  to  fmtarm  tha  ottea  of  a^m. 


and  of  men  who.  Having  passed  their  lives  in 
camps,  had  oftener  entered  a  church  in  Italy 
to  purloin  a  painting  than  to  hear  the  mass.*'* 
Some  of  tbe  military  chieft  too  had  been  bred  in 
thePrateitant  ftith;  some  <rfthem,  as  Horeau,  re- 
tained in  fbU  force  their  n^blican  predilections, 
and  saw  clearly  that  this  a^mg  up  of  the  altar  was 
only  the  prelude  to  the  setting  up  of  a  throne : 
perhaps  not  one  man  in  ten  among  them  either 
believed  with  Bonaparte  in  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  or  had  a^eed  with  Robespierre 
in  believing  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  to 
mau  they  must  all  go,  for  such  wai  the  absolute 
will  of  the  First  Consul ;  and  therefore  Berthicr, 
the  minister-at-war,  invited  them  to  a  breakfast, 
rad  to  attend  the  levee  of  the  First  Consul,  who  took 
them  unawares  with  liim  to  Notre  Dame,  t  But 
on  the  road  from  the  Tileries  to  the  cathedral 
Lannes  and  Augereau  wanted  to  alight  from  the 
carriage  aa  soon  aa  they  discovered  that  they  were 
being  driven  to  mass ;  and  it  required  an  express 
order  from  their  general-in-ehief  to  prevent  their 
doing  so.  It  ia  even  said  that  Lannes  at  one  mo- 
ment did  get  out  of  the  coach ;  and  that  Ai^ereaa 
kept  swearing,  in  no  low  whisper,  during  the  whole 
of  the  chanted  mass.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  on 
all  sides  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  who, 
without  having  any  religious  convictions,  possessed 
that  good  sense  which  induces  men  to  respect  tbe 
belief  of  others,  and  who  conducted  themselves 
with  some  regard  to  decency,  the  behaviour  of  all 
these  military  chieft,  and  of  all  tiie  other  ^;gran- 
dized  children  of  the  revolution,  was  to  tbe  last 
degree  profane  and  indecorous.  Tbe  First  Consul 
rode  in  the  state  carriage  of  the  Bourbon  kings, 
with  the  same  coachmen,  and  with  nmning  foot- 
mea  by  the  coach-doors.  The  day  diosen  for  die 
ceremony  was  the  15th  oi  August,  the  festival  of 
the*  Assumption — one  of  the  most  solemn  of  Ca- 
tholicism — and  destined  to  be,  after  a  few  more 
tricks  and  turns,  the  anniversary  of  St.  Napoleon ; 
for  there  was  in  the  calendar  a  St  Charlemagne, 
and  Bonaparte  determined  not  to  be  left  behind 
that  great  founder  of  an  empire.  He  had  selected 
the  Archbishop  of  Aix  to  officiate  and  to  in- 
augurate the  Concordat,  because  that  prelate  had 
preached  the  coronation  sermon  in  the  cathedral 
of  Rheims  on  the  day  when  Louis  XVI.  was 
crowned.^  Both  mass  and  Te  Deum  were  sung, 
and  the  clergy,  to  the  accompaniment  of  one 
hundred  and  one  discluurges  of  aitillerr,  struck  up 
Domine^  mlvot  foe  rempubticam  et  emgukt~-Qod 

*  Bonnlanne. 

f  Ran,  Bona{aila'a  llmmrht  and  moat  wSdanUal  alda-da-anp. 
who  had  been  bKmght  np  aan  PMaitamt,  know  what  wm  meant  fay 
Berthier'a  inviUUoo,  and  poriUvalr  MAuad  to  attend  tbe  emaonr. 
althooih  reqneeted  bj  the  FM  Consnl  Unndf,  "  Ftotided,"  aaid 
Kans  *'  70U  do  not  Make  iImm  wtau  joaa  Mm  de-amp,  or  }our 
eooka,  Ton  tmy  do  with  IhOB  what  yon  Uko."  lUc  Anneian  wna 
ona  of  the  inoat  crtticat  foannftt  of  Hanawla^  fanlljand  hotuehold, 
who,  alioMber,  wen  earW  dtadngnlihaa  b]r  Ihotr  iovo  of  good  MtinR 
and  attlMKal  cooking.  Ai  a  apMal  (mniiln  ho  Waa  mimd  fbr 
mmf  ka  wMeh  wan  naver  pudonrd  in  olhMB. 

;  "TwanoUvBahaddalnnitnedtUa  ch^:  the  taimiona  hope 
that  Iho  non  be  imitated  the  Old  aonaidiy  tho  non  M  vmmoted 
the  Idcn  or  nanlM  him  WMnt^it  and  tha  narSdioiu  daugn  of  an 
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rnn  the  republic  amd  Ae  coniula ! — asiuredly  a 

rwrtemunatioii  to  ao  itapendoaa  a  fiice.  On 
next  day  Bonaputa  aaked  (me  of  tiw  repuUiran 
geneialairiwt  he  tlMmRht of tfte  ceremony.  **0!it 
vn  all  very  fine*'*  reimedthe  general;  "there  «» 
noduDg  martii^  except  the  milUm  of  men  'who 
haTe  penahed  in  the  polling  down  of  -what  ^ou 
ue  letting  np  again!"   l^e  brow  of  the  X^nt 
Coosol  was  cfondcd  by  this  bitter  remark.*  The 
nTam  and  the  philoaophcB  whom  he  had  rallied 
rooBd  hia  peiftcm,  and  aome  of  whom,  during  the 
Mjooin  in  tlie  land  of  Egyptt  and  the  tediona 
Toyige  from  Uiat  country,  had  laboured,  with  all 
Ae  teal  of  propi  igandisti,  to  conrett  him  to  a 
aheer  atheiam  like  ukeir  owu,  appear  to  have  pren 
him  conaider&ble  trouble  at  this  time,  and  to  have 
fircqoeaUy  made  him  bhiah  at  the  degrading  idea 
(rfbeb^  taken  for  me  who  believed  in  the  ei- 
pbded  dMuditieB  of  Chriatiani^.  But,  while  on 
the  one  nde  be  told  Ua  new  uahopa  and  cnr^ 
thik  ha  hqwd  tfau  Concoidat  would  K^TC  religioaa 
■eatimcBtB  in  Ftance ;  and  that  in  hia  opiidon  tin 
Cathdic  religion,  ^  only  one  Aninded  upon 
ancient  traditiona,  ina  the  moat  likely  to  endure 
in  the  wrald,  be  mid  to  that  great  luminan  of  the 
philoMii^ica  asid  unbdieraa,  Cabanis — "  Do  yon 
know  what  tbia  Concordat  really  ia?   It  is  the 
TacdnatatNi  of  rdigion ;  in  fifty  years  there  will  be 
no  nwK  relinon  in  France  than  small*poK!"t 
He  rented  ^e  endeaTOura  which  were  made  to 
pcrande  Um  to  perform  in  ]^ublic  the  duties  im- 
poaed  by  the  Catholic  religum.   To  those  who 
urged  tbit  hia  high  example  was  required,  he  said 
angrily,  **  I  hsTe  done  enough  already.    I  have 
been  once  to  Notre  Dam&   Ask  me  no  more. 
Yflo  will  never  obtun  your  object.   Yon  ahall 
nemmake a b^^ktctite  «  mel"   [He  was, bow- 
ever,  a  hypocrite  vioaxiously,  and  that  too  by  doing 
cria^nal  Tielence  to  the  conaeienoes  of  othen ;  lor, 
on  certain  great  occasions,  be  obliged  his  generak, 
hia  miniaters,  and  hia  cottiers,  to  lUtend  publicly 
to  the  offices  of  the  Cttholic  ehorch,  and  to  affect 
to  be  good  Catholica  for  him.]    At  length  he  ooo' 
scDted  to  bear  maas  in-door*,  after  the  ftuhkm  of 
tfie  kinga;  and  St  Ckrad  was  die  place  when 
thu  ancient  ns^  was  first  re-^itablisfaed.  But 
{pSa  aAothcr  trick)  he  directed  the  ceremony  to 
commence  aoontr  than  the  time  announced,  in 
Older  that  theae  who  wonld  mily  haVt  scoffed  at  it 
night  not  sarin  until  it  was  over.   When  he  de- 
tennined  to  heir  maia  pMielf  on  BundiTs  in  the 
TbOetieB,  ftBDMnpoitaUeahar  waa|nrepaied  in  a 
room  into  which  hia  cabinet  of  busmess  opened. 
**  This  room,"  s^  Boorrienne, "  had  been  ijuie  of 
Austria's  oratory.   The  small  altar  restored  it,  fot 

■  BouTiMiiM  AtUibatn  tlw  (harp  npartM  to  AtiMn«i:  Tlil- 

tMd«M  aafl  ull  -  Willi  toon  MotaabtlltT,  put  It  In  um  Bumtti  of 

^•t  ^M-h  JacobiB  aapabUcaa  Oenetal  DrlmM,  vbo  wu  a  frknd 
of  Ucww,       nSai.  hmm  Fkriiibonl;  kAbt. 

i  ¥t^rmr  dA  Stael,  CoMidcntioiu.— Vaeelnalion  hid  kutbMn  in- 
tmdoecd  !■  PiMce, «  *t  batft  lint  widelT  tpraad  thm,lqr  H .  LUoeouTt 
At  g'TMbTT^il'*!  of  the  noble  ttnd  bwt  mambei*  of  the  Contti- 
taartAMe^trtwho)HidnemiTt>Mni«ca)lad  from  hli  long  Bxilabr 
Um  dacna  «f  lb*  itimr-fn'  fa-mameU  which  has  boeo  Dotioed  in  tho 
mu  BMHHto  vaa  torhiTitH  viUithk  great  dlaooTvr;  in  mcdiciae, 
■jiBB  AttlTiMM  MTC  pan  lim     MMwm  Ou  t)w  bloodiMt  of 
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the  time,  to  its  origin^  destination  j  but  durio^  aU 
therest  of  the  weu  this  oratory  was  usedas  a  bath- 
room. On  Sunday,  the  door  of  commimication 
was  thrown  wide  open,  and  wb  heard  lusa 
sitting  in  our  cabinet  of  buaneas.  The  number 
of  persons  there  nevA*  exceeded  ihn*  or  fouTy  and 
the  First  Consul  seldom  ftiled  to  transact  some 
business  daring  the  service,  which  never  lasted 
loiter  than  twelve  mintit^.  Next  day  all  the 
papers  had  the  news  that  the  Fmt  Consul  had 
heard  mass  in  his  apartments." 

Fouch^  a  renegade  priest,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  "  La  Congregation  de  I'Oratoire"  when  the 
revolation  began,  but  who  had  declared  himself  an 
atheist,  and  had  sought  to  overtiirow  Robespierre 
by  means  of  atheism,  was  now,  as  minister  of  polio^ 
charged  with  the  duty  of  settling  the  new  dei^  in 
their  sees  and  livings.  He  addresoed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  prefbcta  of  departmenta,  commanding 
tiiem  to  exmidse  a  ahaip  surveinanee  over  the 
priesti^  and  to  draw  a  proper  diatincUn  between 
auch  as  had  been  allowed  to  return  from  their  emi- 
gratioa  or  deportation,  and  such  as  had  had  no  need 
of  pardon,  namely,  *'  the  men,  bora  of  the  revolu- 
tion, who  have  alwaya  been  ftdthftil  to  it,  who  bam 
united  their  fate  to  that  of  the  republic,  and  who 
do  not  cease  preaching,  to-day,  their  love  and  re- 
spect ta  the  government,  both  by  their  discoursea 
md  by  their  example."*  This  invidious  distinction 
was  intended  to  exclude  alt(^ther  the  priests  who 
had  resisted  the  revolutunary  torrent  and  refused 
the  j»wnf  cmqu0—&e  only  part  of  the  clergy 
who,  down  to  the  time  of  this  Concordat,  could  lay 
any  chum  to  orthodoxy.  But,  without  Fouchd'a 
and  hia  maatet'a  reatrictiona,  imanrof  these  priesta 
were  determined  not  to  return  to  France,  pruning 
to  gain  their  livelSiooda  in  foreign  countries  hf 
teachhig  their  language,  or  to  be  annported  by  the 
charity  of  their  eo-religionists,  to  the  recognising 
<tf  a  Concordat  extorted  from  the  pope,  and  to 
taking  the  oaths  to  a  government  which  Uiey  held 
to  be  illegal,  irreligious,  impious.  The  most  con- 
scientious, the  most  high-minded  of  the  clergy, 
either  remained  in  exile,  or,  returnmg,  declined 
joining  the  new  establishment  Of  seventeen 
Irishops  and  archbishops  who  were  residing  in 
England,  only  four  submitted  to  the  will  aS  the 
First  Consd.  Of  the  prdates  rending  in  France, 
eight  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  pope*s  le^te 
the  sees  they  held  previously  to  the  revolution, 
rather  than  adcnowledge  the  Concordat  and  iakit 
the  oatha  to  the  present  govemmenL  [In  the 
Concordat  itself  Pius  had  been  made  to  say  ^t, 
for  the  good  of  the  church  and  the  aake  of  unions 
he  confidently  expected  from  tiie  French  prelatei 
every  kind  of  sacrifice,  even  to  that  of  their  sees.] 
Several  pamphlets  made  their  appearance  eved 
in  Paris,  complaining  of  the  wronfa  done  to  the 
church,  of  the  violence  ofiered  to  the  conscience  of 
true  believers,  and  of  the  d^pradiug  compromise 
made  between  Materislism  and  Catholicism ;  and 

•  I*U«  to  the  PwlW^  to  CaptBgu^  L*BMop»  »»«*i«t  1» 
.tl'lb.i4«.d.N.V6U«..  byL^OOgle 
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in  the  teminary  of  St.  Sulpice  an  opposition  to  some 
of  the  clausea  of  the  Concordat  was  got  up  by  the 
AbbA  Emmery  and  Fournier.   To  stop  all  dis- 
Guaaioo,  Bonaparte  let  Fouch^  and  his  police  in 
motion :  the  pompbl^  were  seized  and  burned  ; 
aevere  meaaurcs  were  taken  to  prevent  the  printing 
of  mch  thingi  in  future ;  the  Abb^  Fournier  was 
itdzed  and  thrown  into  a  mad-houae;  within  a 
month  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Conondat, 
150  eccleaiaaticB  were  vreated  in  the  single 
diocese  of  Paris ;  and  under  Uie  least  pretext  of 
resistance,  bishops,  abbes,  cur^,  vicars,  were 
thrown  into  the  Temple,  the  dungeons  of  Vin- 
cennes,  or  some  other  of  the  ^fiy-seven  new  pri- 
sons of  Paris.    On  the  other  handf,  nothing  could 
well  exceed  the  base  flattery  and  extravagant  eulo- 
giums  of  the  leaders  of  that  part  of  the  clergy 
which  submitted.    Not  merely  in  state-addresses, 
but  in  sermons  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  and  in 
pastoral  letters,  charges,  and  catechisms  distri- 
buted all  over  France,  Uiey  called  the  Corsican 
general  the  Envoy  of  God,  the  Instrument  of  his 
Decrees,  the  Representative  of  Providence  upon 
Earth ;  they  spontaneously  sang  Te  Deums  for  the 
bloodiest  of  his  victories  over  the  indepoidence  of 
nations ;  Uiey  proclaimed  that  words  could  not  ex- 
press the  extent  of  the  services  be  was  rendering  to 
Almigkt^  God^  and  to  themielve*.  These  were  not 
things  proper  to  revive  religious  sentiments  among 
a  scoffing,  incredulous  people.    AU  that  the  Con- 
cordat did  was  to  give  some  liberty  of  worship  to 
the  believing  part  of  the  community—a  minority 
which  in  1802  is  stated  broadly  to  have  been  less 
than  one-third  of  the  French  nation — and  to  gra- 
tify the  peasantry,  who  were  not  sufficiently  en- 
lightened or  keen-sighted  to  discover  the  true  nature 
of  the  new  establishment.   Whatever  may  have 
been  his  real  intention  in  making  this  Concordat 
and  oT^;anising  this  Instard  Catholic  chnrch,  it  is 
an  indis^ratable  fact  that  his  system  acted  like 
vaccination  upoa  small-'pox — that  there  was  both 
leu  amall-pox  and  less  religion  in  France  at  the 
downfall  of  Bmaparte  in  1814,  than  existed  in 
1801  when  he  iint  meddled  with  church  affairs.* 
According  to  the  St.  Helena  memoir-writers,  he, 
however,  at  the  very  end  of  hia  career,  expressed 
himself  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  measures, 
affirming  that  he  never  repented  of  having  signed 
the  Concordat ;  that  it  was  a  great  political  mea- 
sure ;  that  it  gave  him  influence  over  the  pope, 
and  through  him  over  a  great  part  of  the  world, 
and  especially  over  Italy,  where  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  good  Catholics ;  and  that  he  might 
one  day  have  been  in  a  condition  to  direct  the 
papal  councils  altogether,  or  to  be  pope  over  the 
pope.   The  same  anthoritiea  add  that  he  said. 
Had  there  been  no  pope,  one  ought  to  have  been 
made  for  the  occaaon  " — a  parody  of  the  more  im- 
pious idea  expressed  by  Robespierre,  that,  if  there 
were  no  God,  one  ought  to  have  been  invented,  t 

*  Caprilgue.  he  Coiuulftt  et  rBmplK.~-HuluH  de  Slul.  CanO- 
dtnUoBi.— Tbitandnn,  htot.  da  CniMtat. 
t  UaCiMi)  OwmlGfluiud^^fpadil  ball  wm  iMsrd, 


Bonaparte  had  now  a  diurch  of  his  own ;  but, 
in  addition  to  a  church,  he  held  some  sort  of  nobi- 
lity, or  decorated  order,  as  essential  to  the  monarchy 
he  was  manuiacturinK.  This  nobility  or  order  was 
to  originate  wdely  in  himself,  to  date  from  the  date 
of  his  power,  and  to  be  even  more  dependent  upon 
him  than  was  the  new  clergy.    Here,  however,  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed  wid^  caution,  finr,  although 
thrr  had  lost  the.Teiy  notion  of  liberty,  the  French 
still  dung  to  the  d<^B  of  equality ;  and,  after  all 
hia  delays,  rusea,  and  marasuvres,  this  project  en- 
countered a  stronger  oppositi<m  than  almost  any 
other.   Thibaudeau  and  others  in  the  very  council 
of  state  dared  to  ai^ue  that  the  scheme  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  was  diametrically  opposed  to  all 
the  principles  of  the  revolution  ;  that  the  abolition 
of  titles  had  not  taken  place  under  the  Terrorists, 
but  under  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which  mrt  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  and  which 
consisted  of  the  moat  enlightened  and  best  men ; 
that  the  Frendi  nation  was  indeed  much  alive  to 
honours  anddiatinctions,  but  that  this  their  natural 
feeling  now  yielded  to  their  passion  far  equality ; 
that,  u<n^h  distinctions  of  rank  were  indiapenaablc 
in  a  monwchy,  ibtsy  were  a  never-failing  source 
irritation  in  a  re^tbUe  [some  d  thoe  silly  men 
could  still  imagine  that  a  republic  existed  and  was 
to  contmue];  that  the  immediate  and  mevitable 
tendency  of  this  wder  of  knighthood  would  be  to 
run  into  a  military  and  hereditary  nobili^ ;  that 
the  Legion  of  Honour  involved  within  itself  all  the 
elements— individual  distinction,  power,  honours, 
titles,  and  fixed  revenuet— which  in  other  countries 
and  times  had  led  to  an  hereditary  nobility ;  that, 
in  fact,  an  hereditary  noblesse  could  nevfer  luive 
commenced  its  career  with  greater  advantages ; 
that  the  legion  would  be  an  intermediate  Iwdy, 
alike  contrary  to  the  text  of  the  conatitution  and 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  revolution. 
They  said,  too,  it  was  as  undaasical  as  it  was  un- 
republican :  "  Crosses  and  ribands  are  the  pillara 
of  an  hereditary  throne :  they  were  unknown  to 
tiie  Romans,  who  conquered  die  world  !'*  Bona- 
parte, who  could  bandy  Boma&uma  with  the  best 
of  them,  and  wbe  quoted,  aa  he  un^rstood  it, 
Roman  history  as  n^uently  as  any  of  them, 
reminded  them  that,  though  thoee  ancient  r^nib- 
licans  might  not  have  used  ribands  and  crossea, 
they  had  their  distinctions  of  rank  nicely  defined 
and  rigidly  established — they  had  their  patricians, 
their  equestrian  order,  their  knights  and  citizens  ; 
and  for  each  of  these  classes  they  had  a  separate 
costume :  and,  when  high  achievements  were  to  be 
rewarded,  they  had  their  laurel  wreaths,  their 
mural  crowns,  their  triumphs.    Giving  to  Brutus 
another  and  a  more  correct  character  than  that 
which  he  had  enjoyed  among  the  sans-culottists. 
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he  called  him  the  greatest  of  all  aristocrats,  who 
had  slain  Ceesar  only  because  Ceesar  wished  to  de- 
grade the  senate  and  exalt  the  people.  Coming 
dowr  to  the  point,  he  defied  them  to  show  him  a 
republic,  ancieat  or  modem,  where  distinctions 
imang  men  had  not  preniled.   He  went  on,  in 
liis  n|Md  manner :  **  I  would  not  say  so  much  in 
the  Tribunate ;  hut  in  a  council  of  state  nothing 
ahonld  be  concealed.    I  have  no  conception  that 
this  passion  for  liberty  and  equality  is  to  be  last- 
ing in  France.   The  French  people  have  not  been 
so  for  altered  by  ten  years  of  revolution  ;  they  are 
still  as  gallant  and  as  volatile  as  their  ancestors  the 
Gauls.   They  have  hot  one  prevailing  sentiment 
and  that  is  honour.   Only  observe  how  they  are 
rtnick  by  the  ribands  and  orders  of  the  foreigners 
the  peace  has  brought  among  us !    This  reveahi 
thax  secret  predilection.    [If  the  visionary  phi- 
kaophes  and  mad  enthusiasts  who  b^;an  the  revo- 
lution had  reflected  on  these  Acts,  on  the  character 
of  the  Vnuch  people  as  cmstaatly  duplaved  through 
d^teeo  raotariea,  what  aa  ocean  or  bninderaand 
of  Mood  might  ham  been  spared!]  ....... 

If  yon  judge  of  this  institution  accnding  to  the 
prejudices  produced  by  ten  years  of  revolution, 
it  may  appear  worse  than  useless;  but  if  ^ou 
consider  that  we  are  placed  afler  a  revolution, 
and  called  upon  to  reconttmct  society,  you 
wiU  form  a  very  differoit  opinion  of  it.  For 
ten  years  ytn  have  been  constantly  talking  about 
malnng  inatitntions ;  but  what,  after  all  this  talk, 
has  been  dtme? — ^Nothing !  The  moment  had  not 
yet  am'vrd ;  but  now  it  is  come.  Everything  has 
beep  destn^ed;  we  must  now  begin  to  create. 
We  have,  indeed,  a  natidn  and  a  government,  but 
they  are  united  hj  a  rope  ai  sand.  There  exist  at 
tiie  same  time  amongst  ns  several  of  the  old  privi- 
leged daases,  who  are  organised  by  a  nnity  of  [nin* 
cipks  and  interest^  and  who  will  always  pursue 
one  definite  object  But  we,  the  eluldnn  of  the  re- 
volution, are  scattered,  without  union,  without  any 
fixed  system  or  lasting  bond  of  connexion.  As 
long  as  I  survire  I  will  answer  for  the  republic ; 
but  we  must  consider  what  is  likely  to  happen  after 
my  death.  If  you  suppose  the  republic  to  be  defi- 
ndely  establiahed,  you  were  never  in  your  lives 
more  mistaken.  Do  you  suppose  you  can  trust 
the  people  for  the  preservation  of  your  institutions  ? 
If  you  do,  believe  me,  you  are  mistaken.  The 
people  would  in  a  short  time  shout  *  Vive  le  Roi !' 
or  'Vive  la  ligue!*  with  as  much  alacrity  as 
they  now  cry  *  Vive  la  lUnublique !'  It  is  neces- 
sary therefore  to  give  a  laswkg  direction  to  the  im- 
pobe  o£  tiie  people,  and  to  prepare  instruments  fat 
that  purpose."*  What  Bonaparte  knew,  he  knew 
well;  but  none  of  hb  knowledge  was  so  perfect  as 
that  which  he  poaseised  of  iht  character  of  the 
French  people.  In  private  he  said  that  the  main 
d>ject  of  the  revolution  was  the  extinction  of 
castes,  not  of  ranks ;  that  vanity,  the  ruling  prin- 
cqile  of  the  French,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
amrolsioiift  of  the  Revolution;  that  it  was  the 
•IkDMrnanti. 


sight  of  the  ancient  noblesse  enjoying  privile^ 
and  distinctions  to  which  they  could  not  aspire 
which  filled  the  tiers  Mat  with  inextinguishable 
and  natural  animosity.  He  represented  that  then 
was  a  great  difference  between  rewarding  indivi- 
dual merit  and  conferring  hereditary  rank;  that 
the  cross  of  the  Ijegion  Honour  was  not  meant 
to  descend  from  father  to  son,  but  to  be  worn  only 
by  the  man  who  won  it  by  his  merits  and  his 
achievements.  Nor  was  it  to  be  confined  to  the 
military;  on  the  contrary,  every  class  of  civilians, 
the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  man  of  science,  the 
man  of  letters,  might  win  it  and  wear  it,  and  espe- 
cial care  would-be  taken  to  award  it  to  the  most 
eminent  men  in  every  civil  dnwrtment.  The 
humblest  citizen  in  France  might  aspire  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  order :  the  cross  would  be 
conferred  on  the  field  of  battle  on  the  genersl  of  a 
division,  on  the  colonel  of  a  regiment,  on  the  Ser- 
jeant, or  on  the  common  sddier  in  the  linea.  No^ 
withstanding  the  force  of  these  u^ments,  the 
power  of  the  First  Consul,  and  the  immense  influ- 
ence of  his  position,  the  opposition  to  this  creation 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  waa  very  great.  Hie 
Concordat  did  not  encounter  nearly  so  much  resist- 
ance, whence  it  has  been  argued  that  the  dislike 
of  the  French  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  reli- 
gion was  much  less  violent  than  their  hatred  of  what 
they  deemed  an  attack  on  the  holy  rights  of  equa- 
lity. The  Concordat  was  opposed  only  by  7  voices 
against  78  in  the  Tribunate,  and  by  21  against 
228  in  the  Legislative  Body :  the  Legion  of  Ho- 
nour was  only  carried  by  14  against  10  in  the 
Council  of  State,  56  against  38  in  the  Tribunate, 
and  166  against  110  in  the  Legistative  Body.  Out 
of  394  voters  in  all,  the  majority  obtained  was  only 
78.  Surprised  and  hurt  at  so  feeble  a  majority, 
the  First  Consul  said  in  the  evoiing,  **  Ah !  I  see 
clearly  these  equality  prejudices  are  still  very 
strong.  I  ought  to  have  waited  a  little  longer. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  such  urgency.  But  it  must 
be  owned  the  speakers  in  favour  of  the  measure 
have  defended  it  very  badly.  That  strong  mino- 
rity I  dislike : — they  have  not  judged  me  fairly  !'* 
His  private  secretary  begged  him  to  be  calm  :— 
"  Without  doubt,"  said  he,  "  it  would  have  been 
better  to  wait  a  little  longer ;  but  the  thing  is  done ; 
and  you  will  soon  find  that  the  taste  for  these  dis- 
tinctions is  not  gone  by.  It  is  a  taste  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  man.  You  may  expect  extraordi- 
nary advantages  from  this  creation — you  will  soon 
see  its  effects."  Bourrienne  was  quite  right ;  the 
returned  noblesse  became  mightily  pleaml  with 
the  institatioi ;  the  most  Aoraugh-paced  Jacobins, 
some  of  the  most  vehement  of  the  liberty  and 
equality  professors,  began  to  covet  the  ribands 
and  the  crosses ;  and  these  things  were  soon  worn 
by  many  who  had  been  foremost  in  voting  the 
eternal  abolition  in  France  of  all  orders  and  dis- 
tinctions whatsoever.  The  Legion  of  Honour  was 
established  with  great  pom|^,  and  proclaimed  a 
htw  of  the  state  on  the  19th  of  May,  1802.  It 
gradudly  embraced  many  gim^^  f^^^ 
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of  neartj  every  pouible  character,  condition  and 
profession,  nat  excepting  fiddlers  and  singers, 
whom  he  much  liked,  and  poets  and  rhymesters, 
whom  the  Consul  sincerely  scorned.  He  had 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  overrated  the  avidity 
with  which  th£  distinction  would  be  mmg^ti  to 
obtain  it,  gallant  and  moat  daring  deeds  were  par- 
formed  in  war,  and  |«ide  and  conscienee  weie 
ncrifieed  b^  many  of  the  noUene,  ai  alio  by  re- 
publican wntera,  orators,  and  savans ;  and  every 
man  that  obtamed  the  decoration  tot^  care  to 
exhibit  it  in  all  timea  and  {daoea,  wearing  it  aa 
constantly  aa  the  devout  or  auperatitioiu  wear  the 
Agnus  Dei,  or  the  amulet  which  is  to  preserve  the 
body  from  harm  and  the  soul  from  the  evil  one. 

Before  passing  the  Concordat  and  establishing 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  ten  more  years  had  been 
added  to  the  original  ten  yeara  for  which  Bonaparte 
had  been  elected  First  Consul  j  and  before  the  festi- 
val of  the  Assumption,  the  15th  of  August,  the  to 
be  St  Napoleon'a  day,  when  the  Concordat  was 
inaugurated  in  Notre  Dame  with  mass  and  Te 
Deum  and  a  royal  salvo,  he  was  proclaimed  Con- 
sul for  life.  His  brother  Lucien,  who  subse- 
quently felt  or  pretended  a  diaguat  of  hia  granny 
uid  an  impatience  of  his  rule,  a  pasaionate  fcve  fin- 
liberal  instUatiinia  and  iqmientative  gorernmenta, 
contributed  aa  much  aa  any  one  aing^  man  in 
promoting  Napoleon'a  naurpations,  in  smoothing 
difficnltiea,  in  teeUng  the  way  for  him,  and  in  re- 
moving obstacles.  But  for  Lucien  and  hia  ora- 
tory and  civil  courage,  the  revolution  nf  the  19th 
Brumaire  would  have  run  all  counter,  and,  instead 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  jumping  out  of 
the  back  windows  of  St.  Cloud,  General  Bonaparte 
might  have  been  aent  a  prisoner  to  the  Temple.  Sinra 
then  Lucien,  once  the  little  Jacobin  dictator  of  St. 
Maximin,  had  rendered  many  and  important  ser- 
vices,  some  of  them  publitfana  aome  of  them  very 
private  indeed;  and  there  appeared  to  be,  in  hu 
ejc»t  no  effort  or  aacrifice  too  great  if  it  bad  a  ten- 
dency to  Beat  hia  brother  on  an  hereditary  and  ab- 
aolute  thme.  Lnden  had  something  to  do  in 
evei^  preparatory  trick;  many  of  theaetricki  were 
of  hu  own  deviung,  and  in  othera  the  task  of  exe- 
cution was  his. 

In  the  month  of  Decembo',  1800,  while  Fonch^ 
waa  hunting  for  plota  and  conspiracies,  and  for 
writings  i^ainst  tne  established  consular  govern- 
ment, he  fell  upon  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  A  Parallel 
between  Ceeaar,  Cromwell,  and  Bonaparte,'  and 
sent  it  with  an  alarming  letter  to  the  First  Consul. 
Bonaparte  beii^  out  at  the  time,  his  oonfidential 
aecretary  read  the  pamphlet,  and  found  that  it 
openly  advocated  hereditary  monarchy.  He  had 
acarcely  read  it  through,  and  laid  it  upon  the  Con- 
sul's tame,  when  Bonaparte  entered  the  rocan,  took 
np  the  pamidilet,  and  pretmded  to  look  thrm^h  it 
After  a  while  he  aaked  Bonrrienne  whether  he  had 
read  the  firocAure,  and  what  he  Uxnight  of  it? 
The  secretary  replied  that  he  thought  it  wu  calcu- 
lated to  produce  an  im&vourable  effect  npon  die 
public  mind,  aa  it  reveeled  prenutnrely  bii  monar- 


chioal  views.   Bonaparte  threw  the  pamphlet  on 
the  ground  aa  if  cimtemptuonsly.   Next  day,  other 
copies  of  the  pamphlet  were  aent  to  the  First  Con- 
sul by  some  of  the  prefects  of  the  dq)artmenta 
nearest  to  Paris,  who  complained  of  the  mischiev- 
ous effect  the  publication  waa  producing.   One  of 
these  prefects  even  said  that  it  was  cdculated  to 
direct  against  him  the  poignards  of  fresh  assassins. 
After  reading  these  letters,  the  duplex  or  triplex 
Consul  said,  "Bourrienne,  send  for  Fouch^;  he 
must  come  instantly,  and  give  an  account  of  thia 
matter.**  In  half  mi  hour  the  cold-blooded  minis- 
ter of  police  waa  in  the  ConiolU  cabinet  Feign- 
ing astonishment  and  anger,  Bon^wrte  aaid, 
"Foucht!,  what  pamphlet  is  this?   What  are 
people  saying  about  it  in  Paris  ?"  "  General,  there 
is  but  one  opinion  as  to  its  dangerona  tendency." 
"Then  why  did  you  i»llow  it  to  appear?"  "Gene- 
ral, I  waa  obliged  to  show  some  consideration  for 
the  author  of  it."   "  The  author !    What  author  ? 
What  consideration P    Wlut doyou mean ?  You 
should  have  sent  him  to  the  Temple!"  "But, 
General,  your  brother  Lucien,  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, patronises  this  pamphlet  It  haa  been  print- 
ed and  published  by  his  order.   In  sluHt,  I  have 
discovered  that  the  pamphlet  cornea  from  the 
HomeOffice!"  Then,  in  the  true  old  Bratua  tone 
which  m^IU  have  ^^uUed  the  Jaoobin  Club  in  for- 
mer days,  bnt  which  could  d(A  Cn  a  moment  im- 
pose up(m  the  two  men  who  now  heard  him,  Fouditf 
and  Bonrrienne,  the  First  Consul  rejoined—"  No 
matter  for  that!   What  signifies  lus  being  my 
brother  ?   Your  duty,  aa  minister  of  police,  waa  to 
arreat  Lucien  and  send  him  to  the  Temj^  The 
fool  does  nothing  but  contrive  how  he  can  commit 
me  !*'  And  with  these  words  he  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  violently  slamming  the  door  to  after 
him.    A  smile  which  had  been  auppresaed  now 
curled  the  colourless  lip  of  the  renegade  priest : 
"  Send  the  author  to  the  Temple,"  said  he, "  hem  I 
That  would  be  no  easy  matter!  Aa  aoon  as  I  made 
the  discovery  I  went  to  Luiuen  to  point  out  the 
dangerow  imprudenoa  he  had  committed.  He 
niMB  me  no  answer,  but  want  and  got  the  <nriginal 
manuacript,  which  he  showed  ma,  uid  which  con- 
tained corectiona  and  annotations  in  the  Fint 
ConBul*B  own  hand  writing !"   As  soon  aa  lucien 
heard  what  had  passed  with  the  minister  -  of 
police,  he  also  came  running  to  the  Tuileries, 
to  reproach  his  brother  with  baring  thrust  him 
forward  to  write  the  pamphlet,  and  then  aban- 
doned him.   "  It  is  all  your  own  fault,"  said 
the  First  Consul ;  "  you  hxvo  allowed  yourself  to 
be  caught    So  much  the  worse  for  you !  Fouchd 
is  too  cunning  for  you.   You  are  a  mere  fool  cun- 
pered  with  Fouch^."  Luden  resigned  his  office  of 
home  minista,  and  was  appointed  plenipotentiary 
at  the  court  of  Madrid,  what  there  waa  busineea 
to  do,  and  money  to  be  made }  and  where,  ■  aa  is 
reported.  Lucien  avukd  hinvidf  so  well  of  the 
latter  ojqportunity  aa  to  letum  from  hu  diplomatic 
miasion  richer  by  some  miUiona  of  ftaaos  thm  he 
was  when  he  wrote  the  pfndl^  J)<^^rp^  Cesar, 
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with  better  laecera  than  Lacien*s  pamphlet ;  and 
nearly  every  word  and  deed  of  the  Fint  Conmil 
tended  to  acctutom  the  French  to  those  ideas.  A* 
the  pear  grew  ripe  less  precaution  was  observed ; 
bat,  to  the  last  moment,  there  was  a  veil  of  hypocrisy 
thrown  over  it,  and  Bonaparte  gave  himself  the  air 
of  being  sbsi^tely  forced  to  pluck  and  eat  Uie  tempt- 
ing, faiscioBS  fruit.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  at  Uiis 
particttlar  point  of  his  career  tlmt  he  most  brought 
into  Tphn  those  principles  of  duplidty  and  dissimu- 
Istkm  which  are  commonly  odled  Machiavellian ; 
and  that  trietary,  &lsehood,  cunning,  and  affected 
moderation  were  never,  by  any  man,  put  into  play 
with  more  talent  and  success.*  The  trick  which 
had  been  played  upon  Lucien  in  the  year  1800 
did  not  prevent  that  personage  from  playing  fresh 
tricks  himself  in  lE^,  or  cool  in  any  degree  his 
zeal  for  making  his  bn^er  a  king,  or  more  than 
king.  Lucien  was  the  most  active  and  violent 
propagator  of  the  monarchic  and  hereditary  ideas ; 
and  be  pursued  his  vocation  of  apostle  with  con- 
stancy and  address.  Amongthe  other  warm  apostles 
were  Roederer,  the  procareur  syndic,  who,  on^the 
10th  of  August,  1792,  had  given  Louis  XVL 
the  fisftal  adrice  to  quit  the  Tuileriea  and  seek 
refii^  in  die  National  Aasembly,  who  had  played 
a  doable  or  equivocal  part  through  all  the  revolu- 
tion, and  who  had  aided  materially  in  the  coup 
ePeUd  of  the  18th  Bnimaire;  Rwnaud  de  St.  Jean 
d*Angely,  who  had  been  one  of  rae  fiercest  of  the 
republicans,  originating  or  proposing  in  the  Con- 
vention some  of  the  most  terrible  decrees,  and  who 
had  voted  for  the  death  of  Lonis  XVI.  and  the 
eternal  abolition  of  nnalty ;  and  Fontanes,  a  litte- 
rateur, jonrnalist,  and  mediocre  poet,  from  Niort, 
who  devoted  himself  to  the  star  of  Bon^rte  as 
soon  m  it  xoie  ebon  the  hoiiEon,  md  who,  in 
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French  phraseolc^, "  had  at  that  time  inspired 
with  a  tender  paasion  Eliza,  eldest  sister  of  the 
Crasul,'**  and  (be  it  said  parenthetically)  the  wife 
of  another  man — of  Felice-Pasquale  Baceiochi, 
a  very  poor  but  nobly  bora  Corsican  officeri 
who  subaeqiuntlyi  by  grace  of  his  waQton  wife, 
became  Pnnce  of  Lucca  and  Hombino«  Lu- 
cien, who  some  ten  years  afterwards  inflicted 
upon  the  world  an  epic  poem  of  his  own  compo- 
sition,t  supposed  to  be  the  moat  tedious  even  of 
that  class  of  compositions  in  modem  days,  figured 
as  the  Mncenas  of  the  new  Augustus,  collecting 
around  him  all  the  readiest  and  most  pliable  litt^ 
rateurs  of  Paris,  giving  them  their  cue  on  their 
themes,  and  paying  them  with  money,  places,  or 
promises  for  the  work  they  did.  These  men  repre- 
sented ^incessantly  that  the  great  man  who  had 
c<mqueted  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  none  but  he, 
oould  preserve  the  glory  of  France,  undo  the  evils 
and  perpetuate  the  good  which  the  revolution  had 
done,  and  give  to  tin  French  people  the  rational 
freedom,  the  happineas,  the  stable  institutions  of 
which  tbey  stood  in  mied.  The  words  "  stability 
and  order  '  were  now  constandy  resounding  in 
every  ear,  and  introduced  in  every  page  of  printed 
paper  j  and  under  the  cloak  of  these  two  fine  words 
the  entire  subversion  of  liberty  and  the  erection  of 
a  despotism  were  concealed.  They  found  a  people 
wearied  out  by  a  long  excitement  and  anxious  only 
for  order  and  tranquillity  at  home,  and  glory  and 
conquest  abroad ;  a  people  that  did  not  moan  or 
sigh  over  the  bloody  fantotu:  tricks  which  had 
been  played,  but  laughed  at  them  all,  pleasantly  ter- 
minating their  political  retrospects  and  reflecUona 
with  a  Que  de  farcts  nous  aoont  faitei  dam  noire 
revolution  I"  They  found  the  vast  majority  of  the 
public  men  of  the  day  disgraced  and  utterly  dis- 
credited by  their  cowardly  vacillations  and  m]ud 
changes  between  the  moat  extreme  political  opi- 
nims ;  th^  found  many  of  the  chief  Anatica  of 
Jacobinism  ready  to  become  the  ftnatics  or  the 
tools  of  a  military  despotism ;  and,  therefore,  Lu- 
cien and  his  brother-apostles  and  disciples  soon 
found  an  easy  acceptance  of  the  mission  they 
preached.  But  a  greater  than  these — a  man  who, 
on  account  of  his  wonderful  ability  and  dexterity, 
can  never  be  mentioned  save  with  respect — Talley- 
rand,—aided  and  contributed  in  establishing  their 
system,  doing  far  more  for  it  than  all  these  bab- 
blers and  scribblers  put  together.  It  was  not 
that  Talleyrand  had  any  taste  or  love  for  despotism 
in  the  abMract ;  but  be  saw  clesrly  that  nothing 
was  left  to  his  country  but  a  long  continued  anarchy^ 
with  the  worst  of  ^spotisma,  an  ever  changing 
popular  tvranny;  the  restoration  of  die  Bouibona, 
with  all  the  horrors  of  a  vindictive  counter-revo- 
lution, or  the  single  absolute  rule  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte ;  and,  like  a  wise  man  whose  prudence 
was  never  disturbed  by  enthusiasm,  or  by  passion 
of  any  kind,  he,  of  theae  three  evils,  chose  the 
least,  and  aAerwarda  laboured,  as  &r  «■  pmdence 
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and  Mlf-pmerration  pennitted,  to  mitigate  tlte 
opentioD  of  thit  leut  eni  which  be  choM: 

When  the  consulate  for  life  was  only  in  embryo, 
inoit  flattering  couiMdi,  the  waimot  enooufage- 
ments,  poured  into  the  Tnileriea  from  all  quarters. 
At  length,  when  the  Senate  fint  acquainted  him 
widi  me  vote  by  which  they  addeii  ten  more 
yeaia  to  hii  conaulate,  Bonaparte  returned  a  calm 
but  evanre  and  equivocating  anawer ;  in  which, 
nourishing  hii  lavourite  hope  of  obtaining  more 
from  the  people  than  from  me  Senate,  he  declared 
with  feigned  humili^,  **  that  he  woutd  nbmit 
to  this  new  aacrifice,  if  the  wish  of  the  people 
should  demand  what  the  Senate  had  Toted.  *  An 
extraordinary  cooTOcation  of  the  Council  of  State 
took  place  when  a  communication  was  made  to 
them  of  the  vote  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Fint 
Consul's  reply.  The  CouneO  proueded  to  con- 
aider  how  the  people  should  be  consulted,  and 
what  questiona  shmild  be  submitted  to  them. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  ten  additimal  years,  and 
thinking  it  beat  to  atrike  tin  iron  white  it  was  hot, 
and  not  to  stop  short  in  the  middle  of  a  work  ao 
pleasing  to  Bonaparte,  and  likely  to  be  ao  profit- 
able to  themselves,  th^  very  soon  decided  that  the 
queationa  to  be  put  to  the  people  ahould  be  these-— 
**  Shall  the  first  consul  be  appointed  for  life  ?  and 
shall  he  hare  the  power  of  nominating  his  succes- 
sor? "  *  The  decisions  on  these  questions  were 
carried,  aa  it  were,  by  storm.  The  appointment 
for  life  passed  the  Tribunate  and  Legislative  Body 
unanimously,  but  the  right  of  naming  a  successor 
only  by  a  small  majority.  Bonaparte  now  pre- 
tended to  affirm  that  be  condemned  this  second 
measure,  which  had  not  originated  with  himself. 
He  thought  it  advisable  to  appear  to  reject  a  part 
of  what  wai  ofiSered,  and,  as  the  clause  about  the 
Buccaasor  had  been  so  very  &r  from  being  carried 
nnanimouily,  he  struck  it  out  altogether.  Thefioce 
of  cmuHilting  the  people  waa  pei^mned,  as  it  bad 
been  on  previous  occasions,  m  this  fiuhion :  re- 
gistos  were  opened  in  all  the  communes;  the 
officers  and  employiU  of  government  hurried  to 
sign  first,  drew  others  in  uieir  vortex,  wrote  the 
names  of  citizens  who  could  not  write  themselves, 
oct^ionally  dropping  in  a  name  which  nobody 
owned,  or  which  the  owner  of  it  might  not  have 
put  in  such  a  book,  and  using,  it  is  said,  threats  as 
well  u  cajolery.  It  is,  however,  declared,  and,  con- 
sidering Uie  people  and 'the  times,  the  fact  is  not 
credible,  that  nearly  every  where  the  French  in 
general  repaired  willingly  and  gaily  to  their  muni- 
cipalities. When  the  registers,  or  thur  abatracts, 
were  all  brought  to  Paris,  it  was  declared  that  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  persons  had  coafimied,  with 
their  aignatniea,  the  vote  of  the  IqgisltUure.  On 
the  2nd  of  Ai^foat,  1802,  the  following  decree  went 
forth,  with  a  proper  preamble  about  the  registers 
and  the  unbiassed  will  of  the  people : — 1.  The 
Fraidt  people  name,  and  the  Senate  proclaim, 

*  BowtlnM  adds-'' The  reports  of  the  Mike  had  a  imt 
mxm  oretthe  lewilu  of  theee  diepi>«toii,  fee  Uwy  owudul  defend 
llMtlhewhoieofFbiiamgetljrdwMdoda  ooiuulfor  UGi,  wUk  Um 
>i|l«ofuHlii|a  


Napoleon  Bonaparte  First  Consul  for  Iifi>.  2.  A 
statue  of  Peaee,  holding  in  one  hand  the  laurel  of 
victory,  and  in  tiie  other  this  decree  of  the  Senate, 
shall  attest  to  posteri^  the  gratitude  of  the  nation. 
3.  The  Senate  will  convey  to  the  First  Consul  the 
expression  ci  the  confidence,  love,  and  admiratioa 
of  the  French  people." — And  after  m  very  few  daya 
this  new  revolittion  was  completed  by  the  issuing 
of  a  simple  Senatus  Consultum,  which  accommo- 
dated the  last  consular  constitution,  or  that  made 
after  the  bayonet-scene  at  St.  Cloud,  to  the  present 
change,  by  making  it  still  more  despotic.  Senator 
Comudet-des-Cbomettes,  a  lawyer,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  in  present- 
ing this  new  law  for  modifying  the  constitotion, 
preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  **  Senators,"  said  he,  "  we  must  for 
ever  shut  out  the  Gracchi.  The  will  of  the  people, 
as  rq;ards  the  political  laws  they  obey,  is  exprened 
by  the  general  prosperity :  the  guarantee  of  the  rights 
of  socie^r  {daces  abaolutety  the  dogma  of  the  practice 
of  the  sovereigDtyof  the  people  mlAs  Senate.  This 
is  the  onlvaoual  doctrine!'*  The  senators  admitted 
thia  novel  social  doctrine,  not  certainly  with  any 
expectation  of  keejnng  in  their  own  hands  the  pne- 
tiM  of  the  aovereigttty  of  the  people,  but  with  the 
intention  of  making  it  over  to  Bonaparte  in  a 
formal  manner  as  soon  aa  be  should  choose  to  take 
another  stride,  and  cbai^  his  name  of  consul 
fur  life  into  that  of  king  or  emperor.  To  prepare 
the  way  for  a  pure  despotism,  this  Senatus  Consul- 
tum materially  altered  the  formation  of  the  electoral 
bodies ;  named  the  electors,  like  the  First  Consul, 
for  life;  gave  the  aaid  First  Consul  the  power  of 
adding,  at  hia  will  and  pleuure,  to  their  number  ; 
gave  to  the  Senate  (which  was  but  a  roistering 
office,  a  hundred-fold  less  free  or  constitutional 
than  the  parlemens  of  the  old  dynastf)  the  r^t 
and  facu%  of  changing  institutiona,  of^ suspending 
trial  by  jury  whenever  it  might  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient, of  annalliiqf  the  sentences  of  the  conns  of 
law,  of  dissolving  the  Legid^ve  Body  and  the  Tri* 
bunate,  and,  fi^ly,  of  putting  raractory  pro- 
vinces or  departments  out  of  the  benefits  of  the 
constitution,  hors  de  la  constiiutionr—aa  exclusion 
or  privation  which,  considering  what  the  constitu- 
tion was,  might  have  been  borne  with  patience  or 
with  indifierence.  But  tliis  same  SenatusCousultum 
did  not  stop  even  here,  but  rolled  on,  gathering 
and  increasing  strength  and  materials  wherewith 
to  fall  like  an  avalanche  on  every  objectionable 
point  that  remained  of  tbe  constitution  of  Bru- 
maire.  It  reduced  the  Tribunate  from  100  to  only 
50  members,  and  enabled  the  First  Consul  to  drive 
away  every  member  of  it,  who,  by  his  opposition 
or  popular  eloquence,  had  ever  given  him  any  um- 
brage. From  the  veir  beginning,  Bonaparte  Imd 
cordially  hated  thia  taUtii^  nrt  of  the  consUtotion, 
His  diatribea  against  the  Trttnmate  would  fill  a 
book.  He  oiUed  them  babblers,  phrase-mongers, 
popularitf-hunurs,  ideologists,  Jacobins,  tbievea, 
scoandrels,  whose  idle  talking  prevented  him  from 
tog  J  in        ,  gdf*d™g,p^^  d». 
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obedient,  patUeDt  race.  All  ptiUic  diseunion  was 
as  oduNU  to  him  u  it  oonld  hife  bem  to  an  Ent- 
em  despot ;  and  me  of  hia  numeroni  gronnds  of 
hatred  to  England  lua  Ibund  in  the  publicity 
vhich  attends  all  meaaurea  of  any  comequence  in 
this  country,  in  the  freedom  and  oftimei  licence  of 
our  press,  and  in  the  unrestricted  boldness  of  our 
paruamentary  debates.  The  only  discusaiona  he 
could  tolerate  were  those  which  took  place  in  the 
Council  of  State,  where  tlie  doors  were  doaed,  and 
the  debaters  awed  by  his  presence.  He  would  often 
aay  to  the  leading  oratora  of  the  Tribunate — "  Why, 
instead  of  declainii^  in  public,  do  you  not  come 
and  diacuaa  matters  with  me  in  private  7  Wemight 
then  have  family  diacussions  together,  as  in  the 
Council  of  Sute.  ....  Beware  of  violent  speech- 
mtkii^ !  It  was  by  Viai  that  the  Jacobins  drove 
the  pec^Ie  mad."  On  one  oecasiim  he  aaid  to  the 
Senate— Hiia  Tribunate  contains  a  dosen  or  fif- 
teen metaphysidsns,  fit  only  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Seine :  they  are  a  kind  of  vermin  that  have  crept 
into  my  dresa !  But  let  them  not  fimcy  that  I  will 
suffer  myself  to  be  attacked  like  Louis  XVI. !  I 
will  never  allow  matters  to  come  to  that"  *  Be- 
fore thia  revision  of  the  constitution,  Benjamin 
Constant,  Isnard,  Mailla  -  Oarat,  and  other  ob- 
noxious members  of  the  Tribunate,  had  been 
weeded  out;  now  none  were  left  in  the  reduced 
body  but  submissive,  flattering  members ;  and  still 
Bonaparte  entertained  an  aversion  to  them,  be- 
canse  they  tpoke.  While  the  Tribunate  waa  re- 
duced, the  Council  of  State  was  greatly  reinforced. 
**  I  lore  my  Council,"  aaid  Bonaparte,  "  because 
there  I  can  diacuss  matters  as  in  my  private  family, 
and  obtain  as  mncli  order  and  promptness  of  eze- 
cntion  u  at  bead-quarters  from  my  staff.*'  Sudi 
iaa  brief  Aetch  of  thia  constitntum  of  the  16th 
Thennidor,  year  X,  or  the  4th  of  August,  1802. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800, 
Bonaparte  had  directed  a  commission  of  lawyers, 
under  tbe  preaidency  of  Cambac^rea,  to  frame  a 
code  of  laws.  These  lawyers  were  the  most  emt- 
nent  to  be  found  in  France;  but  it  seems  at 
length  to  be  very  generally  admitted,  that  neither 
they,  nor  the  man  of  military  geniua  who  put  them 
in  motion,  and  often  presided  over  their  delibera- 
tkns,  were  properly  qualified  for  the  task  of  ori- 
ginal I^jialation ;  or  at  ^capable  of  making  a  truly 

*  *■  JtMt  at  Oii*  tiaw  ba  dallTvrad  niDdiy  icnuki  eqtully  bilter  on 
Kbetty  of  the  pttw.  C«ufll«  Jounlui,  who  had  riven  Tota 
i*r  Ika  eomUate  tat  Vt»,  piiUMMd  ■  ptmphM  to  luMtj  hU  voi«. 
«1  lo  tMwent*  mil  lb*  mmMMa  tm  liberly  which  be  espceted 
•W  gtattaMb  «Bd  faoMmmlhe  PMCotiKil  would  Kraatto  the  Prencli 
rcofle.  ABonit  tbcM  fmunMn  were  the  caMBtionr  of  krbitnry 
anMM  cBd  towrboBiaaiU,  the  ntponalbUity  of  miuiiten,  and  tbe 
MemdMMOfllMjBrlRn.  BkdinftheMdvBMiidi  WM  ui  oirnKc, 
hutlWy  wen  «11  aerrly  pf«c«dllloi  compMed  with  Omlllv  Jonr- 
dm'i  neat  etime  of  denandtDn  the  Uberty  ef  ihe  prei*.  Per  thli  t)ie 
Plat  Co— 1  loaded  bin  with  inveelivM.  '  How  I '  eseUlnwd  b«, 
'an  1  Bem  to  hava  done  with  tbran  flrebnndi 7— tlieie  babbim, 
who  tUak  that  politic*  may  be  •hawn  oa  a  printed  page  like  the 
agiM  on  a  wap >  IValy,  I  kaow  not  wbat  thtnga  will  godm  to  if  I 
let  tUi  CO  OB.  Camille  Jonrdsn,  whom  I  reoeivrd  no  well  al  Lyoni, 
to  tbhik  that  be  abooMaak  for  the  liberty  of  the  pTMt  Were  I  to 
■cMde  toible,  I  nl^taa  well  go  and  Uya  <«  a.  faira  a  huBdied  leafoea 
ftom  Peri*.'  Bonaparte'*  Bnt  act  in  faTouT  of  the  llherty  of  the 
pn»  wma  to  ordM  the  eelsnnof  the  psMjilik'tin  whiehCamilleJonr 
daa  had  extoUad  tba  •dvMBtac«s  of  tbo  neanua.  Puldieity.  a'tber 
bywariancvifilag,  WMBOMpatta'aborror.  Banw  U>  nvar^  lo 
liUk  qadns  aai  wrtNw.'^-niwihaM. 
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philosophic,  gaeral,  aU-embracing,  and  enduring 
code  of  lawB.  Thdr  want  of  preparation,  and  the 
extent  of  their  ignorance,  were  displayed  in  their 
total  want  of  diffidence,  in  the  boldness  with  whidi 
th^  set  to  work,  and  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  finished  a  task,  which,  to  be  diane  properly, 
would  have  taken  properly  qualified  men  (if  such 
could  have  been  found  in  Europe  at  the  time),  not 
four  but  twenty  years.   This  cndificBtion-com  mis- 
sion consisted  of  Tronchet  (now  president  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation),  Bigot  de  Pr^ameneu,  Porta- 
lis.  and  Malleville.    Pothier,  the  juris-consult  of 
Orleans,  and  a  greater  lawyer  than  any  of  them, 
had  iacilitated  the  undertaking  by  various  learned 
works,  published  before  the  revolution,  and  it  was 
where  tney  followed  him  implicitly  that  the  least 
errors  were  committed.   The  sketdi  or  pny'et  of 
the  first  code  wu  printed  as  early  as  the  b^^ning 
of  1801,  and  was  submitted  to  tne  different  courts 
of  justice  in  France  for  their  observations  and  sng^ 
geations.  These  observations  and  suggestions  were 
also  printed ;  and  tbe  whole  wu  then  laid  before 
the  Committee  of  Legislation  of  the  Council  of 
State,  consisting  of  Boulay,  Berlier,  Emmery, 
Portalis,  Roederer,  Real,  and  Thibaudeau.  Both 
Bonaparte,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
Cambac^r^wbo  had  been  bred  a  lawyer,  and  who 
might  have  been  a  good  one  but  for  hia  indolence 
and  his  numerous  vocations  foreign  to  law,  took 
a  very  active  part  in  the  debatea  on  tbe  dausea 
of  the  code ;  and  in  many  instances  the  imperative 
will  of  the  First  Ckinsul,  who  thought  it  as  easy  to 
make  lawa  for  nations  as  to  make  relations  for 
an  army,  silenced  all  doubt  and  oppoaitifm.  By 
the  mqority  of  the  committee  and  of  the  whole 
council  every  word  be  let  ftU  was  caught  with  avi- 
dity, and  every  decided  expression  of  his  vrill  was 
conformed  to.  Daring  all  the  time  the  discussions 
were  pending,  instead  of  assanbling,  u  usual, 
three  times  a  week,  the  Council  of  State  assembled 
every  day;  and  the  sittings,  which,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  lasted  only  two  or  diree  hours,  were  often 
prolonged  to  five  or  six :  and,  after  those  sittings, 
the  First  Consul  frequently  invited  eome  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  dine  with  him,  in  or- 
der  to  continue  the  discussion.  The  various  heada 
of  the  code  were  successively  discussed  in  council, 
and  then  laid  before  the  Tribunate,  who  hud^ 
them  over  to  the  Legislative  Body.    Some  oppo- 
sition was  encountered,  and  some  alterations  were 
obliged  to  be  made;  but,  by  the  banning  of 
1804,  the  entire  code,  having  passed  both  thelVi- 
banate  and  the  Legidative  body,  was  promulgated 
as  the  *  Civil  Code  of  Frenchmen '  {Code  Ciml  det 
Francois).   A  few  months  after  its  promulgation, 
when  Bonaparte  made  himself  emperor,  he  changed 
the  name  into  that  of  *  Code  Napoltfon,*  and  be- 
gan making  various  changes  far  more  important 
Sian  that  of  the  mere  name— changes  which  never 
ceased  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
and  wbich  went  on  with  increased  rapidity  at  tbe  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons ;  so  that  the  code  of  1 804, 
which  was  then  declared  x^^j^^  §<STOgfe 
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fixity  or  unchangetblenesi,  fau  been  u  liable  to 
alteration  as  most  other  diingi  in  France.  Bona- 
parte himielf,  ai  emperor,  hu  been  called  the  great 
oeitroyer  of  the  code  which  bote  and  atill  beira 
his  name.  Law  after  law  wai  changed  or  modified 
by  decree  or  Senatus  Consultmn.  As  his  mo- 
narchic views  extended}  after  his  marriage  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria's  daughter,  he  touched 
even  the  law  of  succession,  and,  instead  of  the 
nearly  equal  division  of  property,  he  established  in 
certain  cases  the  old  right  of  primweuiture,  with 
the  distinction  between  moveable  and  immoveable 
pro^rty,  creating,  in  order  to  have  an  hereditary 
nobility  to  support  bis  hereditary  monarchy,  ma- 
jorats, fiefs,  sc.,  which,  with  the  titles  attached  to 
them,  were  to  descend  to  eldest  sons.  He  left  the 
much-cherished  law  of  the  revolution  to  bunkers 
and  cranmon  people,  and  this  has  led  to  dut  mi- 
nute eubdivirion  of  property  vhicb  is  now,  and  is 
emy  day  becoming  more,  the  corse  of  France, 
tiiough  obstinately  held  to  be  its  greatest  blessing. 
The  focile  law  of  divorce,  anoOier  nvourite  product 
of  the  revolution,  he  left  much  as  he  found  it, 
though  he  frequently  admitted  its  evil  efiectt  upon 
the  morals  of  the  people.  He  was,  however,  wont 
to  boast  that  his  fame  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  would 
rest  more  on  his  code  than  on  his  campaigns.  In 
parts  of  Italy,  in  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the 
Rhine,  in  all  the  countries  where  nis  code  has  been 
taken  as  the  basis  of  jurisprudence,  capital  changes 
have  been  made  and  are  still  being  made  in  it 
In  France  itself,  its  operation  is  not  found  to  have 
either  more  speed  or  more  certainty  than  other 
systems  of  law ;  and  a  library  of  law-books  has  al- 
ready been  written  to  explain,  in  difi^nt  ways, 
what  was  at  first  held  to  stand  in  no  need  of  ex- 
planation, to  he  dear  to  the  commonest  capacity, 
and  to  be  as  certain  as  a  mathematical  truth.  This 
law-library  is  annually  increasing,  so  that  the 
French  student  will  not  long  have  to  congratulate 
himself  on  the  facility  of  his  profession  as  com- 
pared with  its  labours  in  other  countries.  By  com- 
petent critics  in  jurisprudence  it  hss  been  said  that 
the  code  of  Napoleon  has  neither  the  merit  of  being 
a  good  code,  nor  that  of  haring  produced  one  single 
good  or  great  lawyer.*  In  Napoleon's  own  time, 
die  laws  he  himself  made  or  sanctioned  were  never 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  arbitrary  power, 
and  from  first  to  last  he  evinced  a  violent  antipathy 
to  lawyers.  In  fact  there  was  no  jnotection  or  re- 
dress whatever  against  arbitrary  ;  fiir  by  an 
article  <^  the  consular  ocmstitution,  which  was 
retained  in  the  imperial  constitution,  any  suit 
against  the  agents  of  government,  without  a  pre- 
vious authorization  from  the  Council  of  State  (that 
is  from  the  government  itself),  was  forbidden. 

The  provincial  administration  attracted  Bonsr 
parte's  attention :  and  it  was  re-organised  upon 

*  The  moit  able  murks  on  Iba  Code  Civil,  or  Code  NapolKMi, 
!»*•  Iwm  made  the  til^Uv  diMlnjraiahcd  Oerman  Jartit  and  meta- 
pkTdeiaii  Savigiir,  fnbltworR  VnmBtr^wururZeii  nr  Qmagthmc 
■M  JbeAuwUMMcAq/t,  which  has  Iteea  ttanalated  Into  EajtDah  by  a 
banUK  of  UdmIb'*  Iu  (Hi.  Btrward,  w*  balim),  uodn  the  tulo 
of '  Ok  tiM  Apittads  [U  ihnld  ntte  bt  tlw  VonOaa]  or«»  A|*  fa 


one  uniform  plan,  which  contained  none  of  that 
essence  which  gives  life  and  heart  to  real  muni- 
cipal instztotions.  All  provincisl  or  loc^  admi- 
nistration waa  to  be  made  entirdy  dependent  on 
the  central  power  or  executive  at  rais.  The  dan- 
gerous parts  of  this  centralisation  system — of  that 
system  which  tends  to  make  the  capital  everything, 
and  the  provinces  nothing—were  never  before  car- 
ried to  such  lengths.  The  chief  administrative 
authority  of  every  department  was  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  prefect ;  this  prefect  was  rarely  a  native, 
but  generally  a  stranger  to  the  department ;  he 
received  a  large  salary,  and  was  dismissed  or  re- 
moved at  the  will  of  Bonaparte,  like  any  other  go- 
vernment servant  In  all  towns  having  moie  than 
5000  inhabitants,'  Bonaparte,  or  his  executive  at 
Paris,  appointed  the  mayors;  but  in  communes 
havii^  less  than  5000  inhabitants,  the  mayors,  as 
well  as  all  the  membera  of  the  munidpality,  were 
named  by  the  prefects.  Nothing  wss  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  pec^le:  sll  remains  of  pcmnlar  dec- 
tion,  and  of  mumcipal  or  command  liberty,  the 
quiet  enjt^ment  of  which  might  gradually  have 
prepared  the  French  people  tor  a  national  liberty 
and  a  representative  government,  were  abrogated 
as  things  odious  to  Bonaparte.  If,  as  some  of  his 
inconsiderate  admirers  atill  assert,  he  constantly 
kept  in  view,  in  everything  he  was  doing,  the 
eventual  establishment  of  a  free  government  in 
France,  he  must  have  had  the  falsest  notiou  of 
the  means  likely  to  contribute  to  that  great  end ! 

A  system  of  public  instruction  was  also  organised. 
The  task  id  providing  dementary  education  was  ■ 
thrown  upon  the  communes ;  but  the  communea 
being  mostly  very  poor,  and  the  Inunidpd  spirit, 
with  its  feculty  of  self-^|ovemment,  beii^  taken  out 
of  them  b^  the  rantralisation  system,  with  its  pei^ 
nicious  prindple  that  everything  was  to  be  done 
by  the  salaried  servants  of  government,  the  esta- 
blishment of  primary  schools  made  little  progress, 
and  elementary  education  and  the  instruction  of 
the  labouring  classes  remained  in  most  parts  of 
France  in  a  languishing  and  precarious  condition 
during  the  whole  of  Bonaparte  s  reign.  In  a  po- 
pulation of  32,000,000,  the  number  of  pupils  under 
ten  years  of  age  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  was  only  75,000.  Lyceums  were  esta- 
blished to  furnish  instruction  in  higher  literature 
and  in  the  classics,  and  in  these  establishments 
about  4000  pupils  were  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  brides  boarders,  who  were  kept  at  the 
charge  of  their  parents.  The  discipline  was  alto- 
gether militaiy ;  and  much  more  attention  appears 
to  have  been  paid  in  these  Lyceums  to  drillii^,  mi- 
litary manceuvres,  and  mathematics,  than  to  Latin 
and  the  Roman  classics.  Scientific  education  was 
given  in  special  schools,  such  as  the  schools  of  Law 
and  of  Medidne,  the  College  of  France,  and  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  Paris ;  the  Militair  School  at 
Fontainebleau;  the  School  ofArtiUery  and  Engineers 
at  Marence;  the  School  of  Bridges  and  Highways, 
or  of  Civil  ^gineering ;  the  S^oob  for  the  Mines, 
&c.;  and  in  i0Bf?g,^ej*^O^(S'gW>>*  ««l 
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Ceuhen  irere  first-rate  men,  and  the  practical 
methods  of  study  excellent.  These  things  contri- 
fatifed  directly  to  the  military  glory  and  to  the 
aggnndiaemeot  of  France,  and  all  were  poaidve 
and  material  things,  suited  to  the  bare,  cold  nttli- 
tarianism  of  Bonaparte,  who  was  the  greatest  oracle 
of  that  achool  before  it  got  a  name  on  this  side  of 
the  ChanneL  But  speculative,  philosophical,  and 
political  atudies  were  discredited,  discour^d,  and 
to  a  great  de»-ee  suppTeaaed,  Bonaparte  sneering 
at  all  inch  atudiea,  or  eenraring  them  as  idle  and 
daagenaa.  The  metiqihyaiciana  <tf  the  revolotion, 
and  the  mecnlatora  who  prepared  that  event,  had 
fiimiahed  him  with  abundant  materials  for  hia  aar- 
cassBs.  **  Tflese  metaphysicians,"  said  he,  "  are 
the  men  to  whom  France  owes  all  her  misfortunes. 
Theae  ideolc^ists  know  nothing  of  men,  and  can 
never  get  a  practical  idea  into  their  heads.  I  will 
have  none  of  your  ideologists  (_Je  ne  venx  point 
d^ideohgttes  *  He  always  looked  with  a  jea- 
lous eye  on  all  those  who,  in  writing  or  in  any 
other  way,  meddled  with  legislation,  or  moral  im- 
pfOTement,  or  political  economy :  he  liked  only 
anchr  irritera  as  directed  their  attention  to  poaitiTe 
and  [nedse  subjects,  which  excluded  all  thoi^hts 
of  gofemmait  and  censures  on  administration. 
He  wiahed  all  the  schools  to  he  paid  by  govern- 
ment, and  to  be  exclusively  at  hia  diapoaal ;  ao  that, 
by  poaaeaaing  the  monopoly  of  education,  he  could 
pared  it  out  only  to  the  ehudien  of  those  who  were 
mbsc  blindly  derated  to  him.  "  This,"  says  his 
secretary,  *'  waa  what  the  First  Consul  called  the 
revifal  of  public  instruction.  I  remember  that 
one  of  his  chief  arguments  was  this :  *  What  is  it 
that  distinguishes  men  ?  Education — is  it  not  7 
W(^,  if  the  children  of  the  noblesse  be  admitted 
into  these  academies,  they  will  he  as  well  educated 
aa  the  children  of  the  revolution,  who  compose  the 
atrengUi  of  my  government  Ultimately,  they  will 
enter  into  my  regimenta  ai  officers,  and  will  natu- 
,ially  come  into  competition  with  those  whom  they 
ngaid  as  the  plunderers  of  their  fomilies.  I  do 
not  wiah  that !'  '  Hia  aratimenta,  his  fears  as  to 
the  (dd  nobleaae,  were  considerably  modified  after- 
waida,  vhen  some  who  bore  the  proudest  and  most 
ancient  namea  of  that  order  took  service  mider  him, 
that  thCT  might  live  and  command  the  luxuries  of 
lif^  aB/if  renouncing  the  Bourbon  cause  as  irre- 
trievably lost,  put  on  his  livery  as  chamberlains ; 
bnt,  to  the  end  of  his  dominion  over  France,  the 
advantages  of  the  Lyceums  and  special  schools 
were  afanoot  entirely  reserved  for  "  Uie  children  of 
the  revolution,**  or,  rather,  for  that  portion  of  them 

•  "  Tfas  word  Uiiiww  ni  oAm  ia  Booapartt'i  raoiith ;  utd  in  tulnf 
a  he  nitoniiiiiiil  to  tbnnr  ridicul*  on  thoM  nai^  whom  h«  ftndcd  to 
Wta  a  liifainri'  tomtU  the  doctriiw  of  indaflnito  peiEtotibilUy.  He 
•mcomA  IboB  fbr  tbiir  mcmllty ;  yrt  be  lookfd  on  then  u  dreameni 
*cakia(  to*  Oh  t;rp*  ot  %  imkwrml  emiatitutiuii^  ud  comidcrlna  the 
Auaelv  «f  maa  in  the  abMnet  onlj.  Tin  tdAJoaui,  mnaAbiK  to 
kim,  liiiliil  >■  III  liiUlriilliiiii ,  mil  that  hecuMmetephysica. 

He  hnd  M  fdn  «r  pmronnpt  In  direct  fine*.  All  bmawlent  man 
«hD  nmWliW  m  IM  —iritnririnn  of  hnman  aoriety  ware  reguded 
b}Ba«nMrteMdng«ratte,  becuuellNlr  maxim!  and  prioclplei  WHO 
i\\nf'ww!l\x  nppoaed  to  tba  lunh  tad  uUiiuy  lyttem  he  had 
^opMdl  oil  nd  Omt  Ihdr  beuto  were  better  tixsn  theii  hetd* ; 
m^tvbmt  ■■■dwlsg  mVh  them  in  alMtnuilaM.  he  slwiji  Mid 
^^^MS^Ml  Mly  as  ba  tuntmi  bg  Smt  uhI  latnwt."-- 

Toita  iTv— in. 


who  were  sons  of  his  own  most  devoted  officers  and 
servants.  For  Sieyes,  who  had  said  and  firmly 
believed  that  politics  formed  a  science  which  he 
had  completely  mastered— for  Sieyes,  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  constitution-maken  and  meta- 
physicians,  who  had  been  duped  by  his  own  self- 
confidence  into  fiuthering  the  ambitious  views  of 
the  First  Consul,  and  who  had  been  for  a  short,  a 
very  short  time,  his  consular  colleague,  he  enter- 
tained a  profound  contempt ;  nor  was  the  money- 
getting,  sordid  character  a  the  ex-abb^  proper  to 
remove  this  feeling.  It  vraa  a  standing  joke  at  the 
Tuileries  that  Sieyes's  fece  alwaya  said  plainer  than 
words  could  speak  it,  **  Give  me  some  more  mpney." 
The  First  Consul  himself  would  aay,  "  Yes,  yea  ! 
only  touch  Sieyes  on  the  aide  of  his  own  interest, 
and  he  drops  down  from  the  clouds,  and,  ceasing 
to  be  a  visionary,  becomes  a  man  of  the  world  and 
of  business."  It  was  the  same  with  too  many 
others  of  that  school ;  and  Bonaparte,  who  never 
had  a  high  opinion  of  mankind,  despised  men  more 
and  more  in  proportion  as  he  became  acquainted 
with  them,  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  his 
monopolising  all  the  sources  of  profit  and  distinc- 
tion. The  modest,  the  honest,  the  high-minded 
stood  aloof  ^  but  there  was  incessantly  a  crowd  of 
supplicante  at  hia  door,  exhibiting  in  many  in- 
stances the  very  depth  of  human  baeeneaa,  the  most 
profligate  sacrifices  of  principle  to  emolument  ;  and 
It  was  upon  such  proofe  aa  theae  that  be  built  up 
his  degrading  theory — that  men  were  only  to  be 
moved  by  their  interesU  or  by  their  fears.  One 
of  Bonaparte's  greatest  misfortunes  was,  that  he 
neither  believed  m  friendship,  nor  felt  the  neceauty 
of  loving.**  • 

The  Jacobins  had  broken  to  bits  the  forty  gilded 
fauteuils  of  the  Acadkmie  Franfouey  had  sotttered 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Antiquities,  and 
dl  the  rest  of  those  learned  corporate  bodies,  se- 
questrating their  property  where  they  had  any,  and 
stopping  die  pensions  they  received  from  the  State. 
In  building  up  a  new  monarchy  Btmaparte  waa 
determined  to  restore  these  things,  which  would 
give  a  grace  and  a  aplendour  to  his  royalty,  and 
add  to  Uie  number  of  his  immediate  dependents, 
fiv  the  Academicians  were  to  continue  to  be  paid 
by  the  State,  and  to  receive  their  salaries  quarterly 
like  professors  and  schoolmastera,  and  biafaopa  and 
parish  priests,  and  the  common  run  of  government 
servants.  The  National  Convendon  had  decreed 
and  tJie  Directory  had  established  the  Institut;  but 
its  constitution  savoured  too  strongly  of  the  revo- 
lution end  of  democracy  to  please  the  First  Consul, 
and  it  neither  embraced  the  Academiea  of  the  an- 
cient r^me  nor  gave  any  protection  to  the  Bellea 

*  BourrieniM.— *' How  often."  addi  the  privete  Mcratkry,  "have  I 
heud  him  tay,  '  Frlendahlp  it  hut  a  name ;  I  love  nobody.  I  do  not 
nen  love  my  own  brothera.  PerhapeJoevph,  a  little,  bom  habit,  and 
hecauie  he  i*  my  lenior.  And  Duroc,  prrbapa  I  love  him  a  Uttle  too. 
But  why?  fieeauM  hi*  charactet  nUa  me.  He  ia  itain  and  raaolate : 
and  I  iMlly  believe  the  fellow  newr  abed  a  tear.  For  my  part.  I 
know  very  weU  that  1  have  no  true  frlMd*.  A>  long  u  I  eontintie 
what  I  am,  I  may  have  m  many  pretended  friendi  ai  1  oleue.  Leave 
ameibUltyto  voBMt  U  I*  thelrbuaiBeM.  Bnt  jaen  diould  beflnn 
in  heart  i^lopnrpoae.  or  they  •bwld  Uve  wihinrtodo  wtth  •»» 
(rwiih  ^mtOMat."  Digitized  by  VjyJOy  ItT 
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Lettrei.  Lndent  m  the  new  Mncenas,  attracted  to 

Sy  salons  and  soirtJes  M.  Suard,  the  Ahh^  Morel- 
,  and  the  few  oUier  sarrivon  of  the  Forty  of  the 
Academie  Franpaise,  many  of  whom  had  perished 
by  the  guillotine,  while  those  who  surrived  found 
it  very  hard  work  to  live  without  their  pensions. 
Lucien  was  flattered  as  though  he  had  been  a  new 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  original  founder  of  the 
French  academy  [Uiere  was  this,  and  but  this,  in 
common  between  them-— both  he  and  the  cardinal 
wrote  bad  poetry] ;  and  a  debt  of  gratitode  was  due 
to  the  First  Consul  for  establishing  a  government 
under  which  these  litterateurs  might  live  at  least 
without  the  daily  dread  of  sans-culottic  violence  and 
the  scaffidd.  &>me  of  them,  in  very  good  proae, 
and  in  very  indifierent  verse,  had  celebratea  the 
brilliant  victories  of  General  Bonaparte,  and  were 
qnite  ready  to  continue  these  easy  laboura.  Lucien 
and  his  brother  agreed  in  the  advantages  and  the 
splendour  to  be  derived  from  reviving  the  recollec- 
tions of  Louis  XIV.  and  RicheUeu,  and  of  Comeille 
and  Racine,  who  had  been  the  glories  of  the  old 
Academy.  The  prejudices  were  strong  against  the 
entire  revival  of  Uiat  body  under  its  ancient  name; 
but  nothing  so  easy  as  to  introduce  it,  or  such  por- 
tion of  it  as  might  suit  the  First  Consul,  substan- 
tially, in  a  re-construction  of  the  too  democratic 
JnsUtut.  Suatd  and  the  Abh4  Morellet,  who  bad 
gained  over  Lucien  upon  this  point,  would  fain 
have  revived  the  name  also ;  but  here  the  First 
Consul  was  infleiible.  It  was  finally  arranged  that 
the  InstUtA  should  preserve  its  name  and  be  divided 
into  four  classes.  Hitherto  the  Institut  had  had  a 
class  of  Moral  Philosophy  or  Political  Philosophy, 
and  a  class  of  P(^itical£conomy,  with  a  branch  de- 
voted to  statistics.  Bonaparte,  in  his  tranchant  way, 
declared  that  moral  philosophy  was  no  philosophy  at 
all,  was  not  a  science  to  be  taught,  was  not  a  theory 
to  be  recognised  apart  from  religion,  was  a  vague 
dream  without  any  fixed  positive  ideas ;  that  poli- 
tical philosophy  was  equally  vague,  was  not  a  sub- 
ject proper  to  be  treated  by  academicians,  and  could 
only  tend  to  reproduce  the  school  of  Ahhi  Sieyes, 
and  those  dangerous  constitution-makers ;  that  poli- 
tical economy  was  the  vilest  of  all  th^e  pre- 
tended sciences ;  and  that,  as  for  statistics,  they 
propaly  belonged  to  the  class  of  mathematics :  and 
with  a  stroke  ^  the  pen  he  suppressed  these  chuses 
of  moral  and  politicu  sciences.*  The  dass  of  Sci- 
ence, which  was  thus  strictlv  conflned  to  the  phy- 
sical and  the  mathematical,  he  placed  in  the  first- 
rank,  givingthe  second  rank  to  the  class  of  "Lan- 
guage  and  Literature,"  which  had  formerly  held 
the  first  rank,  and  which  was  to  continue  to  form 
theAcadtimie  Fran^aise,  and  to  include  such  of  the 
surviving  members  of  the  old  body  as  had  con- 
formed  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  number 
of  members  was,  however,  to  be  the  same  as  in 
Cardinal  Richelieu's  institution  ;  and  poets  of  the 
revolution,  like  Chenier,  were  admitted  into  the 
For^.  Considering  the  state  of  literature  and 
science  at  that  period,  the  First  Consul  did  not, 

*  O^cfiur,  L'&avba  itlt  CosMUt. 


indeed,  make  a  wrong  estimate  of  Uidr  relative 
value :  the  litterateurs  of  France,  the  Dads,  St. 
Pierres,  Cheniers,  Lemerciers,  and  Fontanea 
could  not  be  compared  with  her  scientific  men,  as 
Lagrange,  Laplace,  Fourcroy,  BerthoUet,  and  Cu- 
vier.  "  But,"  adds  Bourrienne, "  though  no  one 
could  murmur  at  aeeing  the  class  of  sciences  take 
precedence  of  its  elder  sister,  Bonaparte  was  not 
sorry  to  show,  by  this  arrangement,  the  slight 
estimation  in  which  he  held  litersry  men.  He 
called  them  mere  manufacturers  of  phrases.  He 
could  not  pardon  them  for  excelling  him  in  a  pur- 
suit in  whidi  he  had  no  daim  to  distinction  .  .  . 
He  said,  *  These  fisHows  are  good  for  nothing  un- 
der any  goveniment  I  will,  however,  give  them 
pensiuis,  becMue  I  ought  to  do  so,  as  bead  <tf  the 
state.  They  will  amuse  the  idle,  and  occupy 
public  attention.' 

Some  of  the  Academicians,  or  mem'bers  of  the 
das9  of  Language  and  Literature,  gave  him  some 
uneasiness  and  increased  his  contempt  or  dislike  to 
liUerateuTt  in  general,  by  a  perverse  adherence  to 
republican  predilections ;  but  in  general  the  Forty 
behaved  with  exemplary  meekness  and  submission, 
knowing  but  too  well  Uiat  the  head  of  the  state, 
who  gave  pensions,  could  stop  them.  The  che- 
mists, mathematidans,  physical  philosophers,  and 
naturalists,  better  earned  the  mon^  they  recdved, 
and  by  thdr  labours  and  discovenes  gave  a  real 
lustre  to  his  reign,  and  at  the  same  time  conferred 
benefits  upon  their  country ;  but  it  was  observ- 
able that,  vrith  a  very  ftw  honourable  exceptions, 
these  scientific  men  were  Ux  m«e  base  and  pros- 
trate before  his  despotism  than  were  the  men  of 
letters. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1802  Bonaparte  had 
concentrated  the  whole  power  of  the  state  in  his 
single  sdf,  and  had  organised  an  absolutism  com- 
pared with  which  that  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  free 
government.  In  the  words  of  the  ablest  and  ho- 
nestest  of  the  republican  historians  of  France,  he 
had  a  class  devoted  to  him  in  the  clergy  as  re-or- 
ganized by  the  Cononrdat ;  he  had  a  military  order 
in  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  an  administrative  body 
in  the  Council  of  State;  a  decree-making  machine 
in  the  Legislative  Body  ;  and  a  constitution-makii^ 
machine  in  the  Senate.t   The  immense  standing 

*  "ItappNicdtosM."  wrItH  thr  late  Sir  Jum  MieUntodL  w1k> 
Ttiitod  Fnuiee  In  the  Bnluniik  of  180S,  "  tlwt  one  miKht  (ive  ft  }iuc 
MCouBtof  theatkte  of  kuninKftl  Puw,  by  Hyiai  tluu  the  nstbenA- 
ticml  and  phjwical  ■cteneet  w«n  Tsry  wtivelr  Bad  MiecMiftiUr  cnlU- 
Tsted,  polite  literature  Dcglectnl,  erudition  axtliMt,  Mod  that  mon] 
ud  poUttcel  ipeculalioa  were  dUcouDteaaticed  by  the  nrFnunent, 
md  Had  eeotti  to  Mtomt  fwWe."— X<tur  W  JhgaU  SUwart,  m 
U/t  ^MadtiiUeih,  Iw  hu  5m. 

T\»  Utaratan  whidi  moat  flonriihcd,  bat  which  could  acaral;  ba 
called  foKte,  wni  a  nrt  of  aoldataodo.  camp,  and  farothal  lltentura  t 
anpid  jmidnclion  of  ofaacow,  ineligkma  bot«)i  and  tkovrlcttM,  not 
qnila  ao  atrodoua  la  their  prloeiplea,  not  nearly  ao  wltahed  In  their 
langiia(e,  u  ttia  wrllinm  of  da  tMdo,  Louret,  and  olnerB,  but  coanr, 
fhnrcy,  cynical,  and  altocetber  aultad  to  the  taitea  and  hablti  of  tho 
aoldiwy.  In  the  way  of  the  Dne  arti,  filthy  print*,  tba  fitting  Uludrn- 
tioni  ot  MoompanlnMOti  of  neh  booka,  were  Binltipli«d  with  anaring 
rapidity.  Boaapwta  hinMlfhad  noUataCnany  of  tbeee  fitalthiajpi; 
ha  even  expreaaad  hia  dlaappnihatton  and  dtapnt,  and  at  Umca  in 
■tnmg,  decided  lanjtitKge ;  but  ka  mm  that  they  nvnaad  tba  FMch 
people,  and,  ao  long  aa  tMf  did  not  wifantuw  hioi  niid  hb  fiuBlly.  or 
conrey  inrinnatioa*  agalut  Ua  gmtaamt,  be  wh  eoatcac  to  let 
dwm  mo  tlwdi  amnt. 

t  ninety-Sir  laaalfadtiBloih  varHaA  fbadt^llLllH  puih* 
■nii^  sT  the  M  kta^^p^^^Egi^g^  po^, 
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army  was  tt  his  disposal,  sod,  almoat  unanimouvly, 
devoted  to  him  and  his  fifloty.  So  many  places 
bad  been  created  with  direct  ulariei  from  the  state 
that  be  had  another  army  in  his  placQsen,  and 
eonstsnt  buts  to  hold  out  to  the  thousands  of 
needy  or.ambitioDs  men  that  were  incenantly  re- 
sorting to  Fturis  to  seek  employments  un^govem- 
ment: — and  now  erccything  was  under  gorem- 
ment,  and  by  the  eentralisation  syitem  the  place 
of  distribatioD  was  the  capital  alone.  This  rage 
for  place*hm!)tin^  increaaed  in  proportion  with  his 
Bplendoor  and  his  power,  contrihuting  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  to  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  that 
power,  and  to  the  general  indifference  for  national 
freedom  i  fa,  besides  France  and  Italy,  Belgium 
and  the  annexed  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  Bonaparte  conld  soon  after  this  appoint  to 
profitable  empk^ments  in  Holland,  and  in  more 
than  half  the  states  into  which  G^nany  was  di- 
vided, and  a  few  years  later  Spain  and  Portugal 
presented  themselves  as  new  Lamb  of  Promise  to 
the  ever-increasing  and  insatiate  plaoe-hunten. 
At  the  end  of  his  rdgn,  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a 
man  thtt  was  not,  or  lud  not  been,  either  milUain 

The  absc^te  power  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
First  Consul  for  life  was  used  with  the  utmost 
vigour.  His  government  assumed  at  once  most 
of  the  diancterbtics  of  an  ancient  despotism. 
Even  while  Fox  and  his  friends  were  tarrying  in 
Paris,  secret  arrests  were  made  by  night  and  by 
day,  and  hj  scores  at  a  time.  Men  were  arrested 
upon  the  information  of  apies  and  informers,  were 
immured  in  the  Temple  or  some  other  state  prison 
without  knowing  of  what  they  were  accused ;  and 
were  not  nnfrequently  removed  in  a  private  man- 
ner and  1^  n^ht  from  these  places  of  captivity  in 
Paris  to  mnch  more  horrible  prisons  or  fortreiaes 
in  remote  parts  France.  Then  nocturnal  urests 
and  Temonla  were  called  Fouch^'s  lettres-de- 
eachet  When  a  man  suddenly  disappeared  and 
none  coiild  tell  whidier  he  was  gone,  the  Parisians 
ooDcluded  that  the  devil  or  the  minister  of  police 
had  got  him  in  his  clutches.  In  many  cases  the 
mystery  was  preserved  for  years;  in  others  the 
agents  of  police  or  even  Fonch^  himself  made 
money  by  revealing  to  those  interested  in  their 
f»te,  the  "  whereabout "  of  these  new  tutpects  and 
Btate  prisoners. 

The  peace  of  Amiens,  besides  affording  the 
Krst  Consul  the  opportunity  of  consolidating  his 
power  and  of  pnttmg  matters  at  home  in  order, 
allowed  him  time  to  devise  a  vast  system  of  colo- 
DisatioD.    He  could  not  but  know  that,  without 

itA  ae«riy  faww  {■  «h>t  aH  thk  maid  end :— "  It  «ppmnd  to  dm, 
SmI  tlx  th«  aJMBMrt*  of  m  tnt.  or  eren  oT  »  dtfl  gownment,  turn 
been  bmkni  aad  dliyeiirf  in  Um  emtwof  tha  RemlnttoB.  Nothii^t 
I  tm,  WDoM  furprlM  ni>  More  than  to  wf  any  autbority  ia  Pnaea 
tM  natinf  diWiy  on  mUlwy  foiee.  T)ie  Rvralntion  naanlmooiljr 
ttad«BiDcid ;  a  drmd  of  ttmrnge  grntar  lliaa  th«  pudon  (Or  ehun 
«M  in  1T99 ;  a  brokn-tpiiilM  paople.  and  a  faw  virtnoiu  and  well- 
lafeniwd  mm.  wUbout  MbmenU,  withont  eonear^  wfthout  ntnordl- 
ovy  uknU,  bieathiog  vain  wMtca  for  liberty theae  wera  ihe  tu- 
Um  vhkh  meat  Mtraek.  me  In  Ibe  poliUcsl  lUU  of  Frmnee.  Prench- 
Mi  iMm  daarinri  lo  be  the  alaTea  of  «  MUitary  chief,  end  Ifc*  tanoi 
<<tlwtrMiriil»nnfi»atbM:  beyond  vUdi.  2  eu  mind  to  we 


foreign  colonies,  there  could  be  no  rapid  or  certain 
increase  of  the  mercantile  navy  of  France,  and  that 
without  a  mercantile  navy  he  onild  have  no  hope  of 
an  armed  or  national  navy  capable  of  c<mtending 
with  that  of  England — a  country  whose  aubjiuiH 
tion  was  nuire  frequently  in  his  tiuughts  dunng 
this  brief  peace  thui  it  had  been  during  the  turmoQ 
and  bustle  of  the  war.  "Cdonies  and  ships,** 
**  ships  and  colonies,**  were  words  constantly  re- 
echoing in  the  Tnileries  and  the  Council  of  State. 
He  took  up  the  ideas  of  colonisation  and  naval' 
supremacy  which  had  been  current  during  the 
American  war  and  all  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI.,  and  he  added  bolder  notions  of  his 
own.  He  regarded  colonies  first  as  military  tta- 
iioiu  whence  conquests  might  be  pursued,  and 
secondly  as  sources  of  commercial  prosperity  and 
nurseries  for  seamen ;  and  in  his  eyes  the  military 
part  seems  never  to  have  been  separated  firom  tKe 
civil,  or  conquest  from  comment.  It  was  not 
alone  for  those  territories  themselves  that  he  made 
Spain  yield  Louisiana,  and  Portugal  ao  large  a 
portion  <rf  Guiana:  he  hoped,  and  lud  really 
l^anned  to  make  them  keya  to  the  oon^ueat  « 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  Brazila,  Mexico,  and 
even  Peru ;  and,  having  no  sympathy  with,  and  no 
reapect  for,  the  republic  of  America,  the  United 
States,  if  not  conquered,  were  to  be  observed, 
checked,  coerced  both  in  their  commerce  and  in  their 
political  proceedings  and  alliances.  The  Spanish 
portion  of  St.  Domingo  had  been  extorted  from  the 
Court  ofMadrid  because,  from  its  central  position, 
it  would  facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  Antilles  and 
all  the  West  India  Islands.  Quite  secondary  to 
these  notions  of  conquest  were  hu  commercial  views, 
or  his  brilliant  ideaa  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  opening  the  great  American  riven  to  FrencK 
trade  and  manuractures,  and  from  enjoying  the  en- 
tire monopoly  of  the  products  and  the  trade  of  the 
West  Indus.  Bven  m  the  fectorics  and  counting- 
honaes  we  had  agreed  to  restore  in  the  East  Indiea, 
he  saw  pivots  on  which  to  rest  hb  lever.  Making 
sure  of  that  great  half-way  house  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  (for  to  restore  it  to  the  Dutch  waa  to  cede  it 
to  the  French),  he  aimed  at  acquiring  possession 
of  the  great  island  of  Madagascar,  the  old  and 
much  neglected  settlements  of  the  Portuguese  on 
the  MosamUque  Channel  and  on  the  Abyssinian 
coast  at  the  entrance  into  the  Red  Sea,  of  St.  He- 
lena in  the  Atlantic,  and  of  all  the  more  impoitant 
t>f  the  islands  which  stud  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Arabian  Sea,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  serve 
as  stepping-stones  to  Hindoatan  and  all  the  richest 
regions  of  the  East.  By  establishing  a  line  of 
naval  stations  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  he  hoped  to  anah  the  power  of 
Gmt  Britain  in  India,  and  toeiclude  her  shipping 
from  all  the  Eaatem  aeaa.  Part  of  thia  work  m 
conaidered  as  done  to  his  hands,  for  the  French 
bad  been  allowed  to  retain  undistorbed  possession 
of  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon ;  the  Dutch 
held  Java,  Sumatra,  and  whole  archipelagoes  of 
idands  in  those  Eastern  seas;  the  Spaniards  ^d 
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.  other  groupes  of  islands ;  and  all  that  belonged  to 
Spaniards  or  to  Datch  he  considered  as  politically 
belonging  to  France  and  under  hia  direct  control. 
Sufirein,  one  of  the  best  naval  officers  of  France, 
had  already  viaited  and  attentively  examined  most 
of  these  iaiands  and  all  the  British  ports  in  Ben- 
gal and  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  and,  almost  aa 
KKin  as  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  Amiens 
were  ngned,  the  First  Gonnil  dispatched  Captain 
Bandin  iriUi  two  corvettes  to  visit  St.  Helena,  Ma- 
dagascar, the  other  African  iaiands,  Indift,  and  the 
chief  Aaiatic  groupes.  Ostenaibly  this  was  noting 
but  a  voyage  of  discovery  end  of  science ;  Captain 
Baudin  waa  accompanied  by  a  complete  staff  of 
"naturalists,  geologists,  and  savana  of  various  de- 
scriptions, including  M.  Peron,  who  embarked  in 
the  capacity  of '  Anthropologist  *  to  the  expedition, 
and  who,  being  especially  chaiged  with  the  "  study 
of  man,"  ranked  at  the  tul  of  the  zoologists*  (in  all, 
the  staff  of  savana  amounted  to  thirty-three) ;  but  the 
real  object  of  the  expedition  waa  to  obtain  surveys 
and  information  which  might  facilitate  the  execution 
of  the  grand  scheme  of  occupation  and  conquest, 
and  this  was  afterwards  made  evident  by  rofoe  than 
one  of  the  staff  of  pkUotopha  who  published  long, 
pompous  accounts  of  the  voyage,  whererer  they 
went,  their  first  occupation  was  to  ascertain  how  the 
island  or  the  aettkmoit  might  most  easily  be  occu- 
pied by  France ;  wherever  the  Bag  of  England  was 
floating  (and  at  times  it  filled  them  with  despair  to 
aee  how  many  ialea  and  coraera  of  the  globe  were 
covered  by  the  English  leopard),  their  firat  thought 
was  how,  by  war  or  by  surprise,  they  might  hoist 
the  tricolor  flag  in  its  stead,  and  attach  the  terri- 
tory for  ever  to  the  dominion  of  France,  that  en- 
lightened, free,  and  philosophical  country  which 
had  so  much  tenderer  a  regard  for  the  happiness 
of  the  human  speciea  than  had  the  proud,  oppres- 
sive, greedy,  and  tyrannical  Albion.  Of  St.  He- 
lena, where  the  career  of  their  great  employer  waa 
destined  to  close — the  ialand  which  waa  afterwards 
represented  as  a  peetiferoua  apot  purposely  chMen 
to  shorten  his  days — th^  drew  the  most  flattering 
description.  It  was  an  Isle  of  Calypso ;  it  was  a 
root  worthy  to  have  given  birth  to  the  Goddess  of 
Beauty,  so  sunny,  b^my,  and  beautiful,  so  hila- 
rious and  healthy  was  it !  In  a  report  which  the 
First  Consul  himself  ordered  to  be  published  at 
Paris,  the  captain  of  one  of  the  corvettes  called  St. 
Helena  a  terrestrial  paradise,  a  Land  of  Promise 
where  all  the  fruita  of  the  earth  and  all  its  flowers 
were  found  in  the  greatest  perfection ;  where  the 
air  was  pure,  the  sky  serene,  and  everything  around 
hushed  in  a  heavenly  calm ;  where  health  shone  in 
every  countenance  and  where  the  diseases  con- 
tracted in  India  were  cured  instantaneously !  The 
publishing  savana,  however,  admitted  that  the 

*  EdtobargfalUtiew.No.XI.iArt.oii'VovagedaulMQiiatiePriii- 
cIpalM  IlM  dai  Mm  d'Afrique,  fidt  pw  ordre  du  QoaTenemnit,  Ste. 
fee.;  Mtrl.  B.O.  M.  Boryde  St.  VfiM«tt,  Natunliite  n  chef  djuu 
I'E^pMition,  Gcc.  Thii  muiyaained  lutunliat  wmi  gnw  weat?  of 
tfiH  H*  and  fta  prWatioUi  mnd  mad*  all  tha  bute  ho  conld  back,  to 
France,,  On  tlu  wbola,  thoH  Urty^ra  mnm  van  tat  a  poor  ni- 
lUloN  aat.  ii^artut  of  aulnlng  and  dIaeonfiHl,  and  looiUiv  du 
Ma. 


island  would  be  rather  difficolt  to  take,  and  keep* 
until  the  naval  superiority  of  tiie  French  thoold  be 
fully  established. 

These  splendid  visions  of  conquest  in  the  East 
ended  without  the  possibility  of  making  any  great 
effort  to  realise  them ;  but  in  the  Weat,  great  and 
most  costly  exertions  were  actually  made.  The 
expedition  to  St  Domingo  not  only  formed  an  e»- 
sential  part  of  Bonaparte's  colonial  ■T>tem,  but 
also  affiirded  him  the  opportuiities  of  fiadii^  em- 
ployment in  a  time  of  peace  for  a  portion  of  bis 
immense  army,  and  of  relegating  many  of  his  dis- 
contented officers  and  soldiera  far  from  Franoe. 
Papers  are  said  still  to  exist  which  show  that  this 
expedition  was  for  the  First  Consul  a  measure  of 
military  police;  that  the  drafting  of  the  forces 
to  be  employed  was  most  cunningly  arranged ;  that 
the  choice  fell  upon  the  demi-brigades,  of  which 
he  was  least  sure,  and  upon  the  most  ardent  of  the 
republicans ;  that  the  men  devoted  to  Moreau,  and 
the  other  sturdy  republican  generals  who  would 
not  bend  the  knee  at  the  Tuileries,  woe  all  thrust 
into  this  fatal  expedition.*  But  to  keep  in  con- 
trol those  discontented,  turbulent  masses,  the  com- 
mand in  chief  was  given  to  General  Leclerc,  who 
had  become  Bmaparte's  btother^in-law  by  mar- 
rying his  ftvourite  sister  Pauline;  and  to  officers 
and  men,  the  m<wt  temptii^  and  extravagant  pro- 
mises were  given  of  estates  and  riches  in  the  vast 
and  productive  island  to  which  they  were  going. 
About  24,000  soldiers  wae  collected  on  the 
western  coast  of  France  in  the  autumn  of  1801. 
To  tranaport  them  to  their  destination,  Bonaparte 
demandeid  the  aervices  of  the  Spanish  navy ;  and 
seven  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates, 
were  put  at  his  disposal.  The  whole  fleet,  which 
sailed  on  the  14th  of  December,  1801,  consisted 
of  23  or  24  sail  of  the  line,  including  some  Dutch 
ships,  of  10  or  12  frigates,  and  of  a  swarm  of 
smaller  vessels  and  transports.  The  way  in  which 
the  First  Consul  disposed  of  the  naval  forces  of  his 
allies  or  dependants  gave  rise  to  serious  reflections 
in  England,  for  it  proved  that  all  the  shipping  and 
ports  from  the  Texel  to  Cadis  were  at  the  disposal 
(tf'  the  French,  and  tiui^  if  any  lon^  peace  were 
allowed  to  the  Continent,  these  navies  would  be 
greatly  increased. 

The  n^^roes  and  mulutoea  of  St.  Domingo,  who 
had  themselves  abolished  their  alarery  by  energetic, 
sanguinary,  and  terrible  means,  were  now  settled 
down  under  an  imitative  temporary  republic,  of 
which  Toussaint  l/)uverture,  a  black  alave  of  dis- 
tinguished courage  and  ability,  was  the  real  head. 
Toussaint  had  fought  like  a  Spartacua — only  with 
better  success— for  the  liberation  of  his  race ;  but 
notwithstanding  his  bravery  and  talent,  he  had 
little  instruction,  and  waa,  like  all  the  n^n  race, 
essentially  an  imitator,  who  could  only  copy  and 
follow  die  ideas  and  ^Btems  of  tiie  whites.  At  fira^ 
he  made  a  conititotion  fiir  the  iwgraea  of  St.  Do- 
mingo like  th^  which  the  Directory  had  made 
fbr  Franqe ;  but,  when  the  revolution^Bnimaire 
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establiihed  the  coDiulihip,  put  the  power  of  the 
itBte  in  the  hindi  of  Bonaparte,  and  altered  the 
ooutitatkm,  Tooaaaint  changed  hia  constitiition 


also,  proclaiming'  himself  First  Consul  of  Haiti, 
the  Bonaparte  of  St.  Domingo !  These  close  imi- 
tations irritated  the  First  Consul  of  France,  hurt  his 
very  susceptible  pride,  and  made  him  the  more 
eager  fur  the  overthrow  of  this  negro  republic. 
"  This  comedy  of  goremment,"  said  Be,  "  must 
cease !  We  most  not  permit  military  honours  to^be 
worn  by  apes  and  monkeys  !'*  As  for  the  abolition 
of  negro  uavery,  Bonapsurte  consitoed  it  as  one  of 
the  most  glaring  absimlities  which  had  ever  been 
entertaioed  by  the  ideol(^stB  and  revolutionists  of 
France:  he  had  had  a  near  view  of  slavery  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the  sight  had  not  rendered 
it  odious  to  him ;  he  doubted  whether  white  men 
could  cultivate  the  plantations  in  the  West  Indies; 
he  knew  that  the  negroes  could,  but  he  thought 
that  tbey  would  work  only  under  compulsion;  and 
therefore  be  considered  negro  slavery  as  an  indis- 
pensable necessity,  without  which  such  colonies 
would  be  useless.  To  Tmguet,  a  warm  abolitionist, 
he  said,  in  open  council,  "  M.  Truguet,  if  you  had 
come  over  to  Egypt  to  preach  the  liberty  of  the 
blacks  and  Arabs,  we  would  have  hanged  you  on 
the  mast  of  your  ship!  Your  friends  of  the 
blacks  delivered  all  the  whites  in  St  Domingo  up 
to  the  ferocity  of  the  n^roes !  I  am  for  the  whites 
because  1  am  a  white  man !  This  is  reason  enough. 
How  could  Frenchmen  dream  of  granting  liberty 
to  Africans,  to  men  who  hsd  no  civilisation,  who 
did  not  even  know  what  was  a  colony  and  what  a 
mother-country?  It  is  quite  clear  that  those  who 
want  the  liberty  of  the  blacks  want  the  slavery  of 
the  whites.  But  again,  do  you  believe  that,  if  the 
majority  of  the  National  Convention  had  known 
what  they  were  about,  and  had  understood  the 
clonics,  they  would  have  abolished  negro  slavery  ? 
At  present  nothing  but  self-conceit  and  hypocrisy 
can  make  people  cling  to  those  visionary  prin- 
ciples of  the  Convention!"  But,  as  Toussaint 
Louverture  was  a  Uack,  he  was,  by  the  same  phi- 
losop)^,  likdy  to  prefer  blacks  to  whites;  and,  as 
the  negroes  of  St.  Domh^  had  obtained  their 


liberty  after  fighting  for  it,  it  was  quite  certain  that 
they  would  fight  again  rather  than  return  to 
slavery.  Accordingly  General  Leclerc  and  his 
doomed  demi-brtgades  found,  almost  as  soon  as 
they  landed  in  St  Domingo,  that  every  negro  on 
the  island  was  hostile  to  them,  and  that  they  were 
sent  to  engage  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  de- 
structive of  wwWes,  in  a  country  where  tile 
climate  sikL  everythinK  else  were  agunst  them, 
'nieir  first  sucoesaes  only  deceived  Uwn,  led  them 
into  a  false  and  dangerous  confidence,  and  made 
their  subsequent  failures  more  terrible  to  them- 
selves and  more  disappointing  to  those  who  had 
sent  them  thither.  Fort  Dauphin  was  easily  cap- 
tured ;  Cape  Fran<^B  was  evacuated  by  the  negro 
Henri  Christophe,  who  had  once  been  a  skilftil 
cook  at  a  tavern,  but  who  was  now  a  general  of  the 
blacks,  and  second  only  to  Toussaint  Louverture ; 
hut,  before  quitting  the  town,  Christophe  burned 
the  greater  part  of  it,  and  he  succeeded  in  drawing 
off  3000  armed  negroes,  with  whom  he  joined  the 
black  First  Consul.  With  nearly  equal  ease  the 
French  got  possession  of  Port-au-Pnnce  and  the 
chief  sea-ports,  and  of  the  principal  military  posts 
near  the  coast.  This  done,  they  advanced  into  the 
interior  of  the  islaiid  to  encounter  the  black  First 
Consul  ud  the  yellow  fever.  Various  loose  actions 
were  finight,  in  which  victory  did  not  invariably 
declare  itsdlf  for  the  whites,  and  in  which  the  black 
generals  are  s^  to  have  displayed  both  skill  and 
courage.  But  the  white  First  Consul  had  instructed 
his  brother-in-law  to  employ  crsft  where  force 
failed ;  to  sow  jealousies  and  dissensions  among 
the  negroes ;  to  dupe  the  black  First  Consul  by 
treaties  and  promises  of  amnesty,  honours  and  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  island ;  and  to  adopt  all  means, 
foul  orfair,toget  possession  of  his  person.  Though 
by  no  means  devoid  of  cunning,  or  unaccustomed 
to  practise  treachery  himself,  the  negro  chief  fell 
into  the  snare,  submitted  to  Leclerc,  and  was 
presently  loaded  with  chains  and  sent  a  pri- 
soner to  France;.  But  the  successful  treachery 
did  not  lead  to  the  result  which  Bonaparte  had 
confidently  eipected  from  it.  With  a  unanimity, 
with  a  fury  doubled  by  the  dark  deed,  the  negroes 
flew  to  arms  under  Henri  Christophe  and  oiher 
lewlers,  fell  upon  the  French  when  weakened  hj 
the  endemic  fever,  scattered  them,  drove  them  back 
towards  the  coast,  and  tortured,  mutilated, 
butchered  them  in  heaps  wherever  they  obtained 
the  mastery  over  them.  Between  the  blacks  and 
the  whites  nearly  all  the  plantations  and  the  dwell- 
ings of  men  were  wasted  by  fire  and  the  sword  ; 
and  devastations  were  committed  from  which  the 
island  has  never  recovered,  nor  is  likely  to  recover 
under  negro  government  The  French  retaliated 
wherever  they  were  able,  and  the  most  atrocious  of 
wars  was  prolonged  through  many  months.  Even 
in  the  restored  island  of  Guadaloupe,  where  but  a 
slight  resistance  was  offered  by  the  blacks  and 
mulattoes,  detestable  barbaritiea  were  committed, 
and  the  French  commander  frankly  jmnouncediiis 
intention  of  pursuing  tadoe^tfem^atis^yi^^M^ 
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nant  of  the  rebdi.  In  the  nitunui  of  180%  vhea 
the  yellow  iiem  and  the  Uacks  of  St.  Domingo  Jiad 
reduced  the  fine  French  army  to  a  few  hundreds  of 
sickly,  wounded,  despairing  men,  and  when  Leclere 
himself  wu  dying  of  the  endemic,  Chritto|the, 
with  the  hiack  cmefs  Clervaux  and  Dessalmes, 
invested  the  town  of  Cape  Francais.*  Leclere 
died  on  the  2nd  of  November,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  chief  command  by  General  Rochambeau, 
son  of  the  old  marshal  of  that  name  who  had 
served  in  America  with  Lafayette  and  who  had 
commanded  the  first  great  revolutimuy  arnnr  in 
1790.  The  arrival  of  fresh  reinforcemoits  from 
France — in  all  about  15,000  men — enabled  Ro- 
chambeau to  drive  Christophe  and  his  blacks  fiom 
Cape  Francais,  which  they  were  threatening  with 
a  regular  ti^e.  He  then  attempted  to  recover  the 
p;round  whidh  Leclere  had  lost,  rad  to  penetrate 
mto  the  south  of  the  island ;  but  the  troops,  fresh 
from  Europe,  caught  the  terrible  diseases  of  the 
climate ;  and  afi«r  some  marches  which  multiplied 
the  mortality,  and  some  disastrous  encounters  with 
Christophe,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Cape 
Francis,  with  a  force  so  diminished,  sick,  and 
disheartened,  as  to  render  any  long  defence  of  that 
place  an  impracticability.  As  by  this  time  the 
war  with  England  had  been  lecommenced,  Bona- 
parte could  not  venture  to  send  out  any  more  ship* 
and  troops.  Preferring  a  capitulation  with  the 
negroes  to  a  surrmder  to  the  English,  Rochambeau 
treated  with  the  black  chief  Desaalines,  agreed  to 
deliver  up  the  town  to  him,  and  evacuated  Cape 
Fran^Ms  on  the  1st  of  December,  1803.  He  and 
his  garrison  were  followed  to  their  ships  by  a  great 
number  of  white  familio,  who  had  returned  to  the 
island  in  the  hope  reeovOTiu  their  plantations 
and  slaves,  but  who  now  dreattd  the  ferocity  of 
the  free  and  triumphant  negroes.  The  whole  fleet 
or  convoy,  with  troops,  civilians,  and  planters,  was 
captured  by  our  squadrons ;  and  Rochambeau  was 
brought  a  prisoner  of  war  to  England.  Several 
French  generals,  who  occupied  distant  towns  on 
the  coast,  were  left  behind  in  St.  Domingo :  of 
these,  Bnmet  surrendered  to  the  English ;  Sarrazin 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  Cuba;  Noailles,  in  at- 
tempting to  follow  Sarrazin,  was  intercepted  by  an 
English  sloop  of  war,  and  killed  in  the  fierce 
action  which  ensued ;  and  Ferrand  retired  to  the 
town  of  San  Domingo,  a  place  of  great  strength, 
and  the  capital  of  the  old  Spaniu  part  of  the 
island,  when  the  whites  were  more  ipowoful,  or 
the  blacks  more  friendly  and  submissive,  than  in 
the  old  French  portion  of  the  country.  Ferrand 
maintained  himself  there  for  nearly  five  years ;  but, 
for  any  benefit  he  conferred  on  Frsnce,  be  might  as 
well  have  been  in  themoon  :.he  could  never  make  any 
pn^resB  in  conciliating  the  blacks  in  ^e  Fkench 

*  SfcMB  Uw  BttiTsI  of  Laclan  Um  nlaisiaMBla  hmd  beca  nut 
to  Ub;  bnt  of  SUNM  mta  la  mil,  UfiM  wm  tlnnAj  imd,  TOM 
wanlaflw  lmriMi,iQa«t  oalrBbout  1S09  nmaliwd  Mpabtoor 
bHriaganM.  lluHmnalBt  LadimiiilUrdy.BBd  Debella.  anda 
iraat  annlwr  ofaridnMai  had  dtattaKaUMd  thmnMltM  la  tlu 
^^tnflnyniviSn!^  *Prts)|w»a)r  la  tl^lr  f  rares,  m  wan  Mk  a» 


part,  and  be  eould  seared^  diip  a  hogshead  of  mpf 
without  the  eertainty  of  its  being  captured  by  Uie 
English.  In  1808,  when  the  Spanish  nation  rose 
like  one  man  against  Bont^arte,  the  Spanish  go- 
vernor of  Porto-Rico  declared  war  against  him, 
the  Spaniards  of  the  islaud  rose  upon  him,  and, 
after  a  battle  in  which  he  lost  the  greater  part  of 
his  very  small  force,  Ferrand  put  a  pistol  to  hia 
head  and  blew  out  his  brains.  A  more  fatal  ezpe-  ^  * 
dition  ia  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of 
this  laag  war :  between  February,  1802,  end  De- 
cember, 1803,  from  40,000  to  50,000  men  perished 
in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo ;  but,  assuredly,  one 
of  the  objects  of  Bonaparte  was  obtained ;  the  . 
troubleaome,  obdurate  republicans  could  trouble  . 
him  no  kinger — the  dead,  and  only  the  dead, 
never  come  Mck, — as  citizen  Barr^  had  Hid  in 
the  high  republican  days.  The  treatment  which 
Tounaint  Loovertuie  met  with  in  France  ma  at 
least  o  atrocious  as  Aiy  part  of  diis  horrible  history.  . 
He  was  brought  to  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, 1802,  and  was  sent  in  the  first  instsnce  to 
the  Temple,  which,  as  a  state  prison,  was  far  more 
crowded  than  ever  the  Bastille  had  been.  He  ' 
wrote  a  letter  calculated  to  work  upon  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  man  who  had  the  command  of  hia 
destiny ;  *  but  in  this  case  Bonaparte  was  nOt  dis- 
posed to  be  either  magnanimous  or  merciful.  He 
ordered  the  negro  chief  to  be  conveyed  to  the  castle 
of  Joux,  situated  in  the  most  desolate,  the  loftiest, 
and  coldest  part  of  the  Jura  mountains,  and  to  be 
there  immured  in  a  dnnge<m  au  tearet.  And  ao 
pwfect  was  the  secreqr  obaerved,  and  so  aocna- 
tnned,  already,  were  Bimaparte's  agents  to  do  hia 
will  mysteriously  and  silently,  that  for  a  long  time 
no  reseuxih  couul  discover  to  the  eager  curiosity  of. 
all  Europe  the  place  where  Toussaint  was  confined. 
His  imprisonment  was  rigorous  in  the  extreme  ; 
he  had  a  Utter  of  straw  for  his  bed,  he  was  scarcely 
allowed  food  enough  to  support  life,  his  cell  was 
damp,  and  for  more  than  half  the  year  the  Jura 
mountains  are  swept  by  the  iiVe,  or  cutting  wind 
which  blows  from  the  eternally  snow-clad  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  other  neighbouring  Alps.'t'  Neither 
the  precise  time  nor  the  manner  of  his  death  is 
known ;  but  the  most  credible  account  is,  that  one 
morning  in  the  winter  of  1^3  Toussaint  Louver- 
ture  was  found  l^ng  dead  and  cold  on  his  straw. 
Reports,  however,  were  spread,  and  finr  a  long  time 
believed  by  many,  that  he  hid  been  strangled  <v 
poisoned.  About  the  same  time  that  he  was  first 
brought  to  France,  Bonaparte  puUiahed  an  edict 
banishing  aU  of  the  negro  nee  from  hia  European 

*  It  WM  nU  that  Toiwalat  ued  the  npteaton,  "  Tht  Bnt  mn  ot 
Um  blacki  to  the  Snt  Ban  of  tha  whitn,''  and  that  ihta  gave  ■ortat 
offeBoo  to  the  Flnt  CmhuI.  Bat  Buurriceoe,  who  mw  tba  Ictm,  mj% 
that  Oun  no  Mich  axpfiioa  la  U.  "  Boanpaita/'  aUi  Boat* 
rleooet  "  acknowM^  that  tha  taUek  Uader  iibmbiibJ  nerfy,  co«. 
ngo.  and  KT««t  AUL   I  amnnho  woold  hava  id  plead  If  Ilia  ta»att 

of  hu  I  liil       iilllim  riiailinpi hid  1  aiMailliliig  ilw  Una  the 

kidBn]iiti(  of  TooMalot.'' 

f  For  aa  admirable  deKripSoB  of  the  Chalean  de'Ioax,  and  of 
Toamlnt'e  dinaal  cell,  with  "  the  din  IfRbl.  the  rottea  Omr  «hitiio| 
lUut  a  mad.  tha  drip  of  walai.  the  blUaf  flake*  of  ke,"  tn>  MIm  Mar- 
UBM^taiMoikal  roBeWMor'TbaHoarMdlhollaa.*  JMadigia. 
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dominunu.*  In  the  time  of  the  Directory^  to  prove 
hu  desire  of  remaiiung  in  friendship  with  France, 
ud  to  gire  hi*  chiMien  the  adfuiti^  of  m  Euro- 
pean cdncationi  Touiunt  had  went  two  of  bia  ions 
to  Biria.  Hia  wife  and  aome  other  membera  of 
his  ftmily  were,  after  hia  own  aeizure,  brought 
over  in  anotiber  ship,  and  coniigned  to'  another 
state  prison.  After  his  death  his  ftmily  were  con- 
fined at  Brienne-en-Ageo,  where  one  of  his  sons 
^ed.  The  unhappy  aurvirors  were  not  set  at  li> 
heity  until  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814. 
His  widow  died  in  1816,  in  the  arms  of  her  sons 
Pbcide  and  Isaac.  Hia  virtues,  his  genius,  and 
pohtial  foresight  aeem  all  to  have  been  rmnan- 
tically  exaggerated;  but,  after  every  deduction, 
Toussaint-fouvertuve  will  appear  to  have  been  by 
far  the  moat  extraordinary  mut  known  to  have 
been  bom  of  the  unmixed  negro  race  and  in  the 
soul-dttiadingcaoditioDof  aslave;  "  and  the  de^ 
danuiatioD  of  hia  taking-off"  muat  ever  remain 
among  the  darlnal  at^  crimci  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte-t 

A  few  months  after  the  first  sailing  of  the  exiled 
republican  army  for  St  Domingo,  the  First  Conaul 
dispatdied  Colonel  Sebastiani,  a  Corsican  of  great 
address  and  ability,  to  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other 
countries  in  the  Levant ;  for  E^ypt  still  lay  at  the 
heart  of  thia  all-grasping  ruler ;  and,  whwier  he 
Acrald  recover  and  keep  the  great  West  India 
ishnda  or  not,  he  was  eager  to  poeseas  himself 
<rf  the  andent  land  of  w  I%araohs,  of  the 
Itthmns  of  Suez,  of  all  the  country  that  lay  be- 
tvMn  the  Mediterranean  and  die  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea,  or  that  itnlched  along  that  sea;  for  thia  po»< 
sciiinn,  be  still  fancied,  woold  fiicilitate  his  newa 
on  India :  and  it  entered  into,  and  would  become, 
a  capital  part  of  the  grand  sclkeme  for  seizing  the 
iaUnda  along  the  African  coast,  and  in  theAndiian 
and  Indian  seas,  or  all  the  approacbei  to  Hindos- 
tsn.  X  This  hwging  after  the  fleah-pots  of  E^pt 
was  no  new  thing  in  France.  Choiseul,  during 
the  American  war,  considered  Egypt  as  a  settle- 
ment  which  might  serve  France  in  lieu  of  her 
West  India  ishudB,  which  ahe  was  even  then 

"  •TWa«dlMtmt«iAwB,lhe«mnU*WoidnoiUi,«fcoIiMl 

HMdoH  alkt  la  Ui  MBBil  daUd  M  Sapt.  ism 
■•  ytm  U  •Mlow-pMMa|ar  «1m  earn* 
TnM  fU>b  with  nt,  landf  la  an^^ 
A  wem  •nma  Uk*  m,  hiij  tn. 
Yet  liWt  ■■  «  «MUB  fewtaf  blam  t 

atm  m^.  tarn  Bodta  twnwi  not  vm, 
M  M  aw jpnrfhnd  kMoM  ittU  lar 
A  wcdalitorMHpiid  ipMicb,  or  at  ItM  mm 
Waa  dint,  aoUealM  In  tjtm  wd  flKe. 
n»  Ml  ■  asfre  wtmm  ^rivemfivm  Tnmtt 
tUKai,Klu  a*  t*w»  of  that  raa. 

Thia  the  poor  oatcaM  did  to  na  daelan. 
Nor  MUfwad  at  lha  aalMbwaidlaMm.** 
-f  M.«eBn>iafcSlnl<h<rfiW  life  onteMBtartLoaTCrtan,  at  died 
ia  Vrtmr  Cyetopwfc.  ut-  ToaanlM^Jlogn|Ua  Hodanu.  o«t  Oa- 
Im  HMflriqna^-Bautritw.-^«tt«^  HaalMan,  Ita.,  in  Atm. 
XcrM. 

J  ••Agmtdaal,"H7iBoanl«n«,"wa*>alda1>ontt)wTtcwiaad 
pd^eaa  of  PnuMa  with  ngard  to  TnTkcr  and  India ;  and  the  com- 
pulata  of  Um  EDfliah  orljiinatBd  la  Setaataanrt  mbdon  to  Eg7i>t.  On 
that  point  I  can  taks  npoa  ma  to  aay  Ibat  tbe  Bnittlih  p»vmm«nt  waa 
aot  nialaCoracd.  Bonanrta  too  flnqnantly  apoke  to  ne  of  bit  Idtaa 
MMHlng  Om  Baat.  and  ua  pnitaala  Of  altaddni  tha  EtwlUi  power  In 
Iwbm^lmnaajM*  la     ndad  of  Ua  mt  hnb|  innuMod 


kaing ;  and  diis  darine  minister  went  so  far  as  to 
enter  into  measures  for  the  acqniaition  <tf  that 
country.  The  expediency  of  this  seizure  waa 
pointod  out  by  the  celebrated  traveller,  Yolney,  in 
a  remarkable  pamphlet,  entitled  *  Ccmsid^iona 
Rur  la  Guerre  des  Ruases  et  des  T^ircs,'  which  he 
published  in  1188,  immediately  after  hia  return 
from  Egypt  and  Syria.  Talleyrand  was  full  of 
the  same  idea.  He  had  asserted  in  Mffmoires 
read  in  the  Institute,  and  given  to  the  world  in 
print,  that,  even  if  France  could  keep  her  AVest 
Indian  colonies  from  the  English,  the  emancipa- 
tion  of  the  negroes  must,  sooner  or  later^  itop  tht 
cuUivation  of  nigar,  and  render  tkoae  colonies  uw- 
lei ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  behoved  an  intelligent 
government  to  prepare  beforehand  for  the  inevi- 
table change,  by  acquiring  other  countries  capable  of 
growing  sugar  and  other  colonial  produce,  and  in 
which  uelaboara  of  q;rieultnre  might  be  performed 
without  Uadn.  He  1»de  France  look  about  her, 
pointing  himself  directly  to  £gypt  as  the  oounti^ 
which  offered  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  faci- 
lities to  occupation  and  the  greatest  advantages  to 
the  occupants.*  Here,  indeed,  as  in  all  other 
projects  beyond  the  terra  jirma  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  permanent  success  must  depend  on  the 
superiority  at  sea ;  but,  counting  on  Spain,  Hol- 
land, and  the  maritime  states  of  Ital^  as  his  own 
(and  ship-building  was  driven  on  in  all  these 
countries  as  in  France),  and  relying  on  the  volun- 
tary or  forced  servicn  of  Denmark,  Prussia,  and 
perhaps  of  Sweden,  the  First  Consul  hoped — and, 
at  one  tim^  very  confidently — that,  before  the 
peace  of  Amiens  snould  be  broken,  he  would  have 
that  naval  superiority.  His  envoy  with  the  roving 
commission,  the  very  clever  and  very  devoted  Se- 
bastiani, was  also  instructed  to  apy  into  the  naked- 
neas  and  weakness  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia 
Minor,  to  seek  through  the  Levant  for  advantages 
to  France  and  enmities  to  England ;  but  all  this 
was  kept  secret,  the  motive  publicly  assigned  for 
his  journey  being  the  anxiety  of  Bonaparte  at  the 
slowness  with  nitich  the  English  troops  were  eva- 
cuating Egypt. 

Sebastiani  went  first  to  Tripoli,  and  thence 
to  Alexandria,  to  Aboukir,  to  Cairo,  to  Acre,  and 
we  know  not  where  besides.  He  was  a  young 
man  at  the  time,  his  Corsican  imagination  was  very 
lively,  and  he  knew  the  sort  of  reports  which  would 
beat  please  his  countryman  and  employer.  On  his 
return  from  Egypt,  he  wrote  to  the  First  Consul — 
**  With  only  6000  men  you  may  restore  thtf  coun- 
try to  the  French  republic !  so  thoroughly  are  the 
English  detested  there.  Tour  name  alone  pro- 
cured me  honour  and  protection  every  where ;  and 
it  was  in  vain  that  General  Stuart,  iht  represefiUUwe 
of  hit  British  majesty^  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
Turks  to  assassinate  me.**  The  report  contained 
sundry  other  calumnies  and  grosa  insults  directed 
aguost  Britidi  officers  in  the  Levant,  and  u;ainst 
thinr  government  at  home;  and  ended  with  the 

*  Sad  nw  Ita  Araatapa  k  wMwr  da  CrtBtfaa-Wswallafc  par  1 
Cilo,«i  a  K.  lUlanar  D,g,t,zedby\jOOg[e 
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intimatioii  that  the  Vfinetiaiu  and  Greeks  of  the 
Ionian  islands  would  rise  and  declare  for  the 
French  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  Aa  by 
this  time  Bonaparte  despaired  of  beii^  able  to  pro- 
long the  peace  to  the  tenn  he  had  origmally  wiifaed, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  a  maritime  war,  he 
published,  on  the  30tb  of  January,  1803,  the 
whole  of  Sebastittni*!  report  in  the  *  Moniteui.* 
By  this  step,  whidi  he  appears  to  have  taken 
in  an  euxss  of  rage  at  the  free  strictures  made 
upon  him  by  the  EngUsh  press,  he  disdosed 
to  the  world  the  real  objects  of  his  countryman's 
mission  to  the  East ;  and  irritated,  insulted, 
and  alarmed  other  powers  besides  England. 
When  our  government  complained  to  his  am- 
bassador at  London,  that  functionary  mentioned 
the  attacks  of  our  newspapers,  and  Sir  Robert 
Wilson's  recently  published  account  of  the  English 
expedition  to  Egypt,  where  Bonaparte  was  accused 
of  cold-blooded  butcheries  and  poisonings  on  his 
retreat  from  Acre.*  But  there  was  a  wide  di&r- 

•  arBolwrtWOm  had  baes  ibe  Snt  to  teU  pobUaly  In  Enrops  Un 
mtf  at  tko  Airilidi  of  Un  l^ufcUt  vboBm  at  lafk.  anl  of  Ow 
dniwliig  with  opliim  Ih*  Frandi  Kuaian  wbo  w«m  alak  of  the 
■lanw.  Of  die  niBMun  thoM  MVar  wm  the  ihadmr  of  a  donU 
(•Mwpt  la  Uw  vted  of  Di.  Ciarka,  lha  tmvaUai),  tha  only  dlf- 
bciniea  tebv  m  to  the  nuilaff  of  dtt  TkUna.  or  wlHOter  I6OO  or 
SDOO  ud  moroTtoki  and  Amavla  wat«  ftulladed  la  eold  blood,  iwp 

So  4|/l(r  ttadi  nitmdar.  behind  the  Mid-hUla  at  Jalh,  whan  Um 
itoBiBg  bonaa  of  BUtuT  of  ti>«™  *U1I  vlaible.  BonapaHa  Umnlf 
■dntttadthlitiarrihlodeid,JurtUyin|Hbr  ploadiag  thal,ia  tba  ra- 
daead  alata  of  hia  arsiT>  W  awld  not  anara  am  to  anaidao  nany  ^ni- 
•onert ;  and  that,  ai  QuM  Turk*  and  Amaata  had  tWokoB  tba  t«rau 
gnmied  to  them  after  tiwbatUa  «r  Bl  Ailih,  ha  could  not  tiul  Ibnn  m 
theirparola,ortake  their MomlMiwtaKalalontTet&tbla  war.  [Simi- 
lar parala  had  baeaaBandalooilybi^ian  by  thoFranebioldlerythim 
lha  veiylieglnnlBg  of  llw  rmlnltoiiaTyvar j  a»d  It  waa  aotarioua  that 
Oiey  continued  to  be  broken  all  thnw^  Bonapalta'a  conanlate  and 
empire.]  TbthliJefcMaol  tha  wiaMnia  thalbUowtBg good  and  brirf 
Biuwar  hai  been  givan "  He  oonld  BOt  poMll^  ka«o  neaanUad  in 
every  one  of  theae  vicUiBa  as  InUrldanl  who  had  already  Ana  and 
broken  bla  parole.  If  he  dU,riUiaotwoaU  nola¥att  Um.  The  men 
■unendered  wlUi  anna  In  thrii  hawl»  No  K«neial  taaa  n  right  to  aae 
men  abandon  the  meana  oTdeftaiei;,  and  Uwb— after  the  lapw  of  two 
days  too  t— inflict  on  them  tto  wont;fhle  that  oonid  have  baUlen 
them  had  tliay  held  out.  TTie  only  lemaintng  plea  ia  that  of  expe- 
diency ;  and  tt  b  oae  upon  whUi  nmny  a  ntttl  aa  w«U  aa  wbolenle 
murderar  BlgUinMUy  Ua  aia»."—lMkkvt,  Hbt.  ^  Mvilaa  Ar- 
wmorle. 

Ho  point  fai  the  llflt  of  Bonaparte  ha*  b*en  mon  rebemantly  da- 
bated  than  that  of  hii  poiaoalng  hii  own  people.  Some  of  hU  parti- 
aana  hava  dndnl  tt  aIlo([ether,  but  othert  btTa  aalUflad  themaelTea 
with  redueins  the  number  of  *ictimi  from  rizty  or  a  hnndred  to  tan, 
or  eight,  or  Ax.,  01  three ;  and  with  JuitKVing  the  deed  u  a  merciful 
diapenaatton,  inatmuch  atltabbreTiated  the  eutfrrinK)of  a  few  whoae 
diieaae  waahmeleaii  ami  tended  to  prevent  the  hotrible  contagion  bom 
apieadlng.  When  talking  ovrr  the  erenti  of  hif  lifk  at  St.  Helena, 
&inapane  allowed  that  a  coDinUatkn  had  been  held  at  Jaffk  with 
Deigenettee,  the  chief  ratgeon,  In  which  polion  wa*  apokea  of.  and 
thequcfUon  put  whether  it  would  not  be  an  act  of  humanity  to  ihoiten 
tha  anSeriDga  of  the  plague  patienti.  and  preaerre  them  (torn  the 
7^lTka,  Inlo'whoae  bandi  they  must  lUlt  by  adminlateriug  ooploua 
doaei  of  opium  to  them?  llw  dethroned  emperor  even  a^cued  Umt  he 
should  have  been  JnatlHable  in  adminiateriag  the  polaon,  and  nid 
that,  under  the  circumnlanoea,  he  would  have  advieed  the  tame  treat- 
ment for  hia  own  ion,  and  demanded  it  for  blmaelf.  Be  added,  how- 
ever, that  Deigeuettei  had  replied  to  the  propoeltlon  by  laying  that 
"  bi>  hndnoN  waa  to  cure,  and  not  to  kill and  he  left  It  to  be  im- 
plied that  tha  poleon  had  not  been  adminliteted  at  all,  or  only  to  two 
or  three  Indlvtduala  who  were  nearly  at  the  lait  R«>p-  He  aaMrted 
that  the  entire  number  of  the  pluguo  patienti  at  thU  moment  did  not 
eieaed  twenty ;  and  that,  dnrlng  the  whole  retreat,  every  poariUe 
oare  waa  taken  of  tha  rick  and  wounded.  Si^ch  waa  hia  expoutloo  of 
the  auK  according  to  Lai  Cmea  and  other  lliTonnble  mporiera.  But 
befon  thla  time,  or  during  hl«  Stat  exU«  In  the  idaod  of  Elba,  Bona- 
Mute  had  given  a  aomewhat  different  account  of  tha  facta.  He  told 
Lonl  Kbrmglon.  diattnctly,  that  It  waa  he.  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
that  made  the  proportion  to  Deagiattei,  and  that  ha  took  ereut  fbr 
hia  hnnuuiity  in  having  k  done.  He  diminlihed  the  number  of  pn- 
tlenta  to  aiiiiia  ai  if  ihat  ebanged  the  character  of  the  erlme ;  and  na 
amened  that  Deagenettea  reacted  bii  advict>— if  that  were  an  ex- 
euee  for  hia  having  f  )v«n  it.  fUr  Robert  Wilton  waa  not  the  only 
Drnon  Utat  dtarged  Oetienil  Bonapane  with  thia  poiaoniag.  Two 
Frrodunen,  who  were  both  with  him  in  Egypt  (H.  Hint,  a  war  com- 
uiiwaiT,  aad  M>  Martin,  one  of  the  mnna,  or  a  Biember  of  tb*  eau- 
nMno(tdte«aSatiarti}.laldtteiBiBB  tmtbls  itoqr  «  mob  m 


ence  between  the  cases  :  in  England,  die  press  wrb 
free ;  in  France,  it  was  fettered  and  manacled,  and, 
to  that  degree,  that  scarcely  a  line  of  which  Bona- 
|iarte  or  1^  poUce  disapproved  could  be  publidied 
m  any  journal.  Sir  Robert  Wils<m*s  book  was  but 
the  work  of  a  private  individual,  published  by  a 
bookseller;  whereas  Sebaatiani's  offisnsive  report 
waa  an  (^Stnal  paper,  sent  as  such  to  the  head  of 
the  goremment,  and  published  by  Bonaparte  him- 
self in  his  authorised  organ  and  offidal  gasette.  It 
was  said  that  he  had  revised  it  himself,  and  given 
it  metre  pungency  before  sending  it  to  be  printed  ; 
but  it  signi6es  little  whether  this  was  true  or  false : 
it  waa  enough,  in  the  circumstances,  that  the  report 
had  appeared  in  the  *  Moniteur.'  It  was  true  that 
Sir  Robert  Wilson's  book  was  dedtcated^to  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  had  been  presented  to  the  king  at  a 
lovtie  by  the  author;  but,  in  England,  Bather 

they  could  nfely  do  ao,  or  aa  aoon  aa  BonMarle  waa  awrtbrown. 
Miot  aaid  that,  though  ha  cooU  aot  My  he  lad  any  other  poaittva 
prooh  of  the  poboauig  of  the  alek,  accept  the  Innamerable  eonTerm- 
tkmi  he  heani  in  the  army  f  Aa  ootid  kamt  Mad  as  aara  pMMea 
tmlm  Me  had  ianoM  ttoa  wkv  admSwftUnd  U>  aiima),  yet.  -  if 
the  pnbUe  vmca  oonld  na  believed.  It  waa  n  Ihct,  that  aonio  of  flie 
wounded  at  HoobI  CteBwl.  and  a  mat  part  of  the  rick  U  Jaffii.  pe- 
ririied  by  meana  of  the  medlrinai  whidi  waro  adminittered  to  them." 
M^moiretfoKT  htbh-  i  IBtHalrt  in  SmMUuM  e>  Bgypa  et  e»  ^/rU. 
Jfeeihia  Sditimt.  ISli.  Hattin  mya  that  Bonaparte,  "  naaUa  to  f». 
move  the  Immeaae  numbara  of  atck  and  wounded,  which  a  Uoody  tiege 

Sthat  of  Aofe)  and  a  dwadfbl  dtiaaie  (the  plague)  had  aanamnlatod  in 
aflk.  Btopoied  to  Deigenettee  to  pcriton  in  the  ihape  of 

medkuat"  and  that  "Detmaattea  ahmnk  with  horror  ttam  thia 
ptopaalttoB,  bat  Bonaparte  tmerenpoa  iddwawid  himsir  to  an  Lnfiv- 
lior  oBcer  of  the  meMcal  dapartment,  and  by  bit  meana  penrtratad 
tha  crime."— JTiMofra  dt  rgwMititm'd'Sffypte.  Sir  Bobort  WiUon , 
who  telatad  the  tart  upon  Un  authority  of  Fraaob  oBeara  and 
aoldien  (they  menUoued  it  aa  a  thing  uotoriou-  in  the  whole  Freneli 
army),  who  called  upon  tlM  mvana,  the  memheta  of  the  Inrtitnte  at 
Cairo,  to  contradict  him  if  they  oouVd.  aaid  that,  flrum  mora  oonlldeB- 
tial  ioureea  of  iufbrmaUon,  he  knew  that,  by  persevering,  Bonaparte 
flmad  an  apotbecary  who  eoneented  to  faeeome  hia  agent  and  to  adml- 
niater  the  yaimm  to  the  alck ;  that  in  a  few  honn  MO  aoldiera  perlahed 
hy  opium ;  and  that  the  apodwcary  alterwaida  nnaqnlvocallr  eon- 
fbaeed  the  fkct.  Wa  know  ontaBlvea.tram  ptivata  Wnraea  of  Infoima- 
lion,  that  Mnrat,  when  eeated  on  the  throne  of  Naplei,  ctmfeaaed  hia 
belief  that  tome  acorea  of  nlague-ttrieken  loldlera  bad  bem  dia- 
palcbed  Inthii  manoar;  and  atated  lliat  the  aame  belief,  bat  em- 
bracing a  greater  number  of  vtetimi,  waa  common  among  the  ioldlerv 
In  Egypt-  A  trariworthy  ttaJlan,  Fmnceaeo  Cavallaro,  who  waa  in 
Egypt  with  lha  French  armv.  and  who,  at  hU  death  In  18M,  left  a 
manuaeriptlonmal,  from  woich  aomeatriklDg  extnicta  ware  xlven  In 
tha  '  Ptnny  MaguJne,'  trib  na  that  on  the  retreat  ttom  Syria  the  anf- 
bclngaof  the  rick  and  wounded  were  terrible  in  the  extreme;  that. 
In  their  deplomble  condition,  many  of  the  aoldiori  put  an  end  to  theib 
niitanoe  by  plndnc  the  muulea  of  their  mnaketa  under  tbeir  ^ina, 
and  letting  them  off  with  their  toea;  that  no  ataistanee  wna  given 
to  theae  aiek  and  wounded ;  and  that,  "  at  lengtii,  It  waa  repoitod 
that  Bonapane  had  ordered  eome  druga  to  be  given  to  the  aiek  and 
wounded,  to  put  an  end  to  their  eziitenca."  And  the  Italian  hereto 
aubjoina  one  of  the  mort  ttrlking  anecdotea  told  anywhere  or  by  any 
one  of  Napoleon  Boiuparte : — "  Hie  troopa  upbraided  him  for  tbm 
with  mott  bitter  longuage,  renreeenting  the  men  aa  dying  in  conae- 

rinee  of  thla  cruel  order,  and  exclaiming, '  Uboot  the  tyrant  1  i^Hiat 
Cortican  rebel  I '  with  many  other  aburive  wordt;  but  he,  with 
the  utmoat  fortitude,  liatened  to  their  reproachea,  and  auawered  them 
coolly  in  the  fbUowing  vrorda: — '  ¥01  anamal  fbr  ihama]  You  jua 
too  many  to  aatawinato  me,  and  too  few  to  intimidate  me  1*  (few 


(ta  trof  poter  me  tuer,  tt  trap  pe»  eiMtr  m'iattmidgr  t)  The  toldiera 
claimed,  with  aatonlihtnent,  '  what  courage  the  fallow  baa  got  I  * 

JQae^  ooaragt  a  et  U),  And  to  nothing  happened  to  him." — 
'anay  Magaibu,  vol.  vi.  Fnnceaco  OavaUoroa  maouacript  bore 
evidence  of  ita  perfbct  Kanuinraeea;  and  lha  vcraclhr  and  gomU  r»- 
apectablllty  of  the  man  a  character  were  anertalned  befbre  the  papera 
he  left  were  uaed.  After  leaving  Egypt,  Fnmeeaoo  went  to  Malta, 
and  from  Malta  to  EnglandjWhere  ba  entered  into  the  awice  of  Ad- 
miral Blatet;  then  into  KrThomaaHaidy'ai  and  Anally, aa  riewatd. 
into  that  of  Admiml  Lord  Keith,  when  Ma  kudahip  commanded  the 
Channel  fleet-  Aa  admlral'a  ateward,  ba  had  the  opportunity  of 
ihowitig  much  attantlan  to  Bonaparte  when  a  priaooer  on  bcatrd  tiw 
'  Bellerophou ;'  and  be  received  ttom  the  fkllen  emperor,  co  hia  do* 
parture  lor  St.  Helena,  a  atiOBg  axpreaaion  of  ibanlia,  wilk  the  <leco- 
ratian  of  the  Lcq^knt  of  Hononr.  On  I^trd  Keith'i  death,  he  entered 
the  aervica  of  tlie  Duke  of  Wollington'a  brother,  Lord  Maryborough. 
Angry  roporto  had  probably  exaageratod  the  number  of  the  victim* ; 
the  crime  Uaelf,  iKwrible  aa  It  la,  may,  ewwldeiing  all  the  drciim- 
atancea,  and  comparing  it  with  other  decdaof  the  aame  man.  rink  into 
inalgnlSeanae ;  but  we  oaanot  agree  wkh  tome  recent  Eajdiah  writers. 
whoMenlBMHUarallttaMioft"  " 
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the  dedication  nor  sndi  preBentation  could  render 
tbe  sovereign  or  goveroment  Tesponsible  for  its 
contents.  In  order  to  establish  such  responsibility 
tbe  press  of  England  ought  to  have  been  enslaved, 
and  the  expression  of  private  opinion  suppressed, 
as  in  France.  But  it  was  not  so  much  the  attack 
on  our  national  hcmour  and  on  the  spotless  cha- 
racter of  General  Sir  John  Stuart,  as  the  deve- 
lopment of  ambitioui  views  and  fixed  intentions, 
that  incensed  our  government  and  people  at  Se- 
baatiani's  published  report  Tbe  tone,  too,  of  that 
document  harmonized  perfectly  with  many  overt 
acts  and  political  a{^;nudizementi  alnauly  accom- 
plished. By  deeds  as  -veil  as  by  words  the  First 
Consul  had  proved  that  those  who  were  disposed 
to  give  him  a  trial  were  making  a  very  useless 
and  dangerous  experiment,  and  that  the  only  treaty 
he  consulted  was  his  own  ambition  and  absolute 
will.  The  erecting  himself  President  of  the  Cis- 
alpine republic,  between  the  signing  of  the  preU- 
minariea  and  exchanging  the  ratifications  of  peace, 
had  been  overlooked  or  had  not  been  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  paci6c  experiment.  It 
had,  however,  been  understood  at  Amiens,  and  an 
express  promise  and  pledge  to  that  efiect  had  been 
^ven  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  took  an  active 
mterest  in  the  nte  of  the  Home  of  Savt^,  that 
Piedmont  should  neUher  be  wiited  to  the  lo-called 
republic  in  Italy,  nor  incorporated  with  France, 
hut  he  left,  with  some  8U|;ht  clipping,  to  the  un- 
fortunate Kng  of  Sardima.  It  was  equally  under- 
stood that  Fruice,  which  had  been  allowed  all  the 
benefits  of  the  uti  possidetis  principle,  should  remain 
content  with  what  she  had,  nor  attempt  any  new 
incorporations  or  annexations  of  territory  either 
beyond  the  Alps  or  elsewhere.  ,  Yet,  because  the 
yonng  Emperor  Alexander  refused  to  take  up  that 
wild  scheme  of  Indian  conquest  to  be  made  jointly 
by  France  and  Russia,  which  had  been  entertained 
1^  his  father,  and  declined  concurring  in  other 
hostile  views  against  Great  Britain  and  Austria,  Bo- 
naparte after  sundry  encroachments  and  stretches 
of  power  on  tbe  side  of  theRhiue  and  in  that  other 
puppet-state  the  Batavian  republic,  took  posses- 
aim  of  the  island  of  Elba  in  virtue  of  an  agree- 
ment with  Naples  and  Tuscany ;  seized  upon  the 
duchy  of  Parma,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  f  erdi- 
nand  ;  and  finally,  by  a  Senatos  Consultum,  dated 
Septemher  2Dd,  1 802,  annexed  and  incorporated  the 
whole  of  Piedmont  widi  France;  and,  moving.the 
old  landmarks,  divided  it,  in  the  rigid  mathema- 
tical manner,  into  six  departments — Po,  Dora, 
Stura,  Marengo,  and  Tanaro.  Vittorio  Amedeo, 
the  original  member  of  the  coalition  of  sovereigns, 
had  died  broken  hearted  in  1796 :  his  successor. 
Carlo  Emanuele,  had  been  compelled  by  the 
French,  and  his  own  republican-disposed  subjects, 
to  sign  an  act  of  abdication,  and  to  retire  with  all 
his  family  to  the  rude  island  of  Sardinia  in  1798. 
As  soon  as  the  then  impassable  sea  was  pland  be- 
tween this  sovereign  and  his  oppressors,  and  he 
was  doubly  aafe  in  the  midst  of  die  brave  Sards, 
he  pot  fbra  a  ample  and  touching,  yet  spirited 
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protest.  Shortly  after  he  voluntarily  resigned  the 
crown  to  his  younger  brother,  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
who  was  now  ruling,  not  imwisely  or  unpatriot- 
ically,  in  Sardinia,  which  was  all  Uiat  was  lefl  of 
the  doniioions  of  his  ancient  House,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  dynasties  of  Europe-  But,  as  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  Savoyard  and  Piedmontese 
nobility,  either  anxious  to  escape  from  the  inso- 
lence and  oppressions  of  the  French  and  the  repub- 
lican par^  of  their  own  countrymen,  or  to  prove 
their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  their  princes,  had 
fi)llowed  the  exiled  funily  into  the  island,  and  aa 
industry  and  civilization  were  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
balking  the  bounties  of  nature  and  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  the  court  remained  crowded  and  miserably 
poor — so  poor,  for  years,  that  the  noblest  were 
obliged  to  exhibit  Uiemselves  in  patched  coats, 
and  the  royal  family  itself  must  have  been  reduced 
to  absolute  privations  if  it  had  not  been  for  grants 
of  money  made  by  England.  Nor  was  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  French  to  respect  this  last  asylum 
(except  the  grave)  of  royalty  and  wretchedness. 
*'  Saidinia,"  said  Bonai»rte,  "  produces  die  best 
bread  in  the  world : — Sardinia  is  but  a  continuation 
of  the  island  of  Corsica,  and,  like  Corsica,  must, 
naturally,  be  ours."  Emissaries  and  propagandists 
were  thrown  into  Cagliari  to  work  upon  the  discon- 
tents of  the  people,  and  tempt  them  with  prospects  of 
the  advantages  and  honours  to  be  derived  from  an 
incorporation  with  the  French  republic ;  and  more 
than  once  these  agents  very  nearly  succeeded  in 
exciting  dangerous  insurrections.  From  Cape 
Bonifazio  to  the  northern  point  of  Sardinia  was 
but  a  step :  alert  Corsicans,  happy  to  gratify  their 
old  feuds  with  their  nearest  neighbours,  were  con- 
stantly traversing  the  narrow  strait,  landing  on  the 
Sardinian  coast,  plundering  or  destroying. 

The  French  troops  had  never  been  entirely  with- 
drawn from  Switzerland ;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  present  year  a  fresh  army  was  marched  into 
the  Cantons,  The  constitution  which  had  been 
set  up  by  the  Directory,  and  the  dissensions  and 
feuds  which  French  intrigue  had  promoted,  had 
thrown  the  whole  of  that  tranquil  uid  once  happy 
country  into  a  most  stormy  and  unhappy  condition; 
had  broken  up  nearly  all  respect  for  old  institu- 
tions, had  set  the  peasantry  and  burghers  in  hostile 
array  against  the  aristocracy,  and  then  in  some 
parts  the  peasants  against  the  burghers  and  the 
burghers  against  the  peasants ;  had  destroyed 
nearly  all  old  connexions,  and,  by  the  madness  of 
political  faction,  had  up-rooted  domestic  affections 
and  dissolved  family  ties,  frequently  setting  the 
nearest  relatives  in  deadly  hostility  to  one  another. 
Many  collisions  took  place,  and  not  a  little  blood 
was  spilt.  At  the  same  time  the  established  pro- 
visional government  refused  to  sanction  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Valais,  which  Bonaparte 
wanted  for  his  projected  military  road  over  the 
Simplon.  In  the  month  of  October  the  First  Con- 
sul sent  his  trusty  aicte-de-camp  Rapp  to  Bern,  to 
offer  to  the  distraicted  Cantons  his  mediation  Sm  ■ 
the  settlement  of  all  their  d^breiiOQ^s-JiiulQ^K 
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same  time  he  ordered  General  Ney  to  be  at  hand 
to  enforce  obedience  at  the  bead  of  an  army.  Thus 
backed  by  Key's  grenadiers  and  dragoons,  Rapp 
delivered  a  letter  which  told  the  Swisa  magnates 
ai^d  legislators  that  they  must  submit  to  whatever 
t^rms  the  self-elected  mediator  might  choose  to 
propose.  "If  you  are  left  longer  to  yourselves," 
Bidd  the  First  Consul,  "  you  will  go  on  killing  each 
other  for  years,  and  perlups  without  any  chance  of 
coming  to  an  understanding  after  all.  I  must 
mediate  between  you,  but  I  expect  that  my  media- 
tion shall  be  final,  and  that  you  will  accept  it  as  a 
new  benefit  of  the  Providence  which,  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  vicissitudes,  still  watches  over  the  inde- 
pendence of  your  nation."  He  recommended,  or 
rather  commanded  them  to  send  deputies  to  Paris, 
in  order  that  they  might  agree  with  him  as  to  par- 
ticular measures.  The  democratic  party  readily 
accepted  the  proffered  mediation ;  the  aristocratic 
party,  despite  of  Ney  and  his  army,  who  were 
marching  on  Bern,  showed  considerable  reluctance; 
but  they  were  obl^ed  to  send  Alc^s  Reding  with 
other  deputies  from  their  own  body  to  Paris,  and 
eventually  to  submit  to  the  law  dictated  in  the 
Tiuleries.  It  is  true  that  Bonaparte,  who  now 
added  "  Mediator  of  the  Helvetic  liCague*'  to  his 
other  Utles,  displayed  more  moderation  and  at  the 
same  time  infinitely  more  political  wisdom  in  this 
matter  than  in  any  other  of  the  same  sort ;  but 
his  modw  operandi  was  worse  than  an  insult  to 
Austria,  the  close  neighbour  of  Switzerland,  and 
to  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  who  had  each  as 
good  a  right  to  mediate  as  he  had ;  the  march  of 
Ney*8  army  was  a  direct  and  glaring  attack  on  that 
Swiss  independence  which  he  had  engaged  to  re- 
specA  ;  and,  besides  all  this,  he  forced  the  federal 
government  to  agree  to  maintain  a  body  of  16,000 
men  in  his  service,  as  they  had  formerly  done  for 
the  service  of  the  Bourfa<ui  kings,  and  he  retained 
Geneva  and  the  bishopric  of  Basle,  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  Directors,  at  the  same  Ume  sqmrating 
from  Bern  the  whole  of  the  Valais,  which  country 
was  not  long  after  incorporated  with  France.  In 
his  discussions  with  the  Swiss  deputies,  who  were 
summoned  when  he  wanted  them  to  the  Tuileries 
like  lackeys,  he  gave  vent  to  sundry  expressions 
which  must  have  humbled  their  national  pride 
(that  pride  without  which  there  is  no  nation 
worthy  of  the  name)  as  much  as  they  irritated  or 
were  proper  to  irritate  the  other  states  and  sove- 
reigns of  Europe.  **I  never  thought,**  said  he 
(intimating  by  so  saying  that  he  could  do  it  if  he 
would),  "  of  uniting  you  to  France,  for  you  are  too 
poor  to  bear  the  charges  which  the  French  are 
obliged  to  sustain.  This  mediation  in  yo\ir  affairs 
has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult task  for  me  to  give  constiHUioTU  to  a  country 
which  J  kno%!  very  imperfedly.  Should  my  ap- 
pearance on  your  stage  prove  unsuccessful  I  should 

be  hissed,  which  is  a  thing  I  do  not  like  

But  all  Europe  expects  France  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  Switzerland,  for  it  is  now  acknowledged  by 
Europe  that  SwitzerUnd,  as  well  as  Italy  and 
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Holland,  is  at  the  disposal  of  France."*  But 
neither  by  England  nor  by  Austria  was  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  fact  accompanied  by  any 
recognition  of  the  right,  and  this  last  pretension  of 
the  First  (Consul  was  in  itself  quite  enough  to  rend 
the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

Another  grand  provocative  to  the  rupture  was 
the  fierce  and  systematized  hostility  of  Bonaparte 
to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  wbidi,  instead 
of  being  allowed  through  the  return  of  peace  to 
flow  in  its  old  channels,  was  actually  more  im- 
peded and  hampered  in  France  and  in  the  coun- 
tries where  the  French  held  sway  than  it  had  been 
during  the  war. 

^Vhile  the  First  Consul  was  makingevery  month 
or  week  some  new  encroachment,  or  advancing 
some  new  claim ;  while  he  was  every  day  depart- 
ing, if  not  from  the  strict  letter,  from  the  spirit  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  he  pretended  to  bind  Eng- 
land to  the  strict  obserraDce  of  every  article  in 
that  treaty  which  was  a^nst  her,  and  insisted  on 
the  immediate  evacuation  of  Malta,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  of  every  place  she  had  agreed  to 
restore.  The  final  rupture  came  a  few  months 
later,  but  it  was  evident  to  the  world  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1802  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
was  an  experiment  which  had  fiuled,  and  that  re- 
course would  soon  be  bad  once  more  to  the  ultima 
ra^to— cannons,  muskets,  and  bayonets. 

The  newly  returned  Imperial  parliament  assem- 
bled as  early  as  the  16th  of  November,  when  Mr. 
Abbot  was  unanimously  re-elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  speech  from  the  throne 
seemed  to  intimate  that  the  renewal  of  the  war 
was  at  least  probable,  his  majesty  saying  that, 
notwithstanding  his  sincere  desire  for  peace,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  lose  sight  of  that  sys- 
tem of  polity  by  which  the  interests  of  other 
states  were  connected  with  our  own  welfare,  and 
by  which  he  was  obliged  not  to  be  indifferent 
to  any  material  change  in  the  relative  condition 
and  strength  of  the  European  powers.  He 
strongly  recommended  the  adoption  of  all  those 
means  of  security  which  were  best  calculated  to 
preserve  the  blessings  of  peace.  Ministers  did  not, 
indeed,  admit  that  there  was  any  present  necessity 
for  recurring  to  arms;  but  the  general  impres- 
sion was  that  such  a  necessity  could  not  be  far  off; 
and,  like  Wilberforce,  the  greatest  lovers  of  peace 
were  chiefly  anxious  that  if  we  were  to  go  to  war  it 
might  appear  plainly  to  have  been  forced  upon  us, 
and  not  to  have  been  resorted  to  as  a  measure  of 
choice,  or  as  the  result  of  political  calculation.f 
Augmentations  both  of  the  navy  and  of  the  army 
were  proposed  by  ministers  a  few  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session.  Ou  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  secretary -at-war,  Mr.  Charles  Yorkc,  rose 
to  move  the  umy  estimates.  He  said  that  he  con- 
sidered that  the  feelinga  of  the  nation  at  lai^  had 
been  distinctly  manifested ;  that  those  feelings  were, 
that  we  should  preserve  the  peace  we  had  made,  so 
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loDg  as  it  eould  "be  pRserred  with  honour ;  that 
we  should  overlook  insignificant  provocations,  and 
that  we  should  also  abstain  from  a^jression  and 
from  irritating  language;  but  that,  at  the  same 
time,  we  should  always  be  ready  to  repel  aggres- 
sion, and  to  resent  a  great  national  insult.  In  con- 
sonaDce  with  this  feeling  of  the  country,  he  wished 
to  abstain  from  a  war  of  words  with  the  French 
government ;  but  to  be  at  every  moment  in  a  state 
of  preparation  against  any  evil  alternative.  He 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  French  had  ac- 
quired that  dominion  over  the  opposite  shores  of 
Belgium  and  Holland,  which  it  had  always  been 
the  object  of  British  statesmen  to  prevent.  France 
was  DOW  possessed  of  all  die  Netherlands,  and  was 
all-powerful  in  Holland ;  she  was  mistresa  of  the 
whole  coarse  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  of  the  Maese, 
and  of  the  Scheldt.  With  such  an  immense  in- 
crease of  sea-coast  and  of  naval  resources,  our  navy 
alone,  he  thought,  could  not  be  entirely  depended 
upon  for  the  protection  of  our  own  long  line  of 
coast  from  the  danger  of  invasion.  The  military 
force  of  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent year  amounted  to  about  428,000  men,  without 
counting  national  guards  and  the  immense  bodies 
of  gendarmerie.  Such  being  the  state  of  miUtary 
prepaiatxoi  among  the  Frendi,  and  such  their  in- 
creased means  of  attacking  our  coast,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  us  also  to  be  in  a  high  military  state  of  pre- 
paration. Ko  nation  could  look  for  the  continuance 
of  peace,  if  it  did  not  feel  a  proper  confidence  in 
its  own  means  of  defence  and  security.  He  stated 
the  force  of  regular  troops  necessary  to  be  kept  up 
for  the  ensuing  year  at  129,000  men.  Tlie  distri- 
bution intended  was  60,000  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  30,000  for  the  West  India  plantations  and 
other  colonies,  and  the  rest  for  the  East  Indies. 
Including  the  militia  and  yeomanry,  there  would 
be  an  actual  force  for  the  defence  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  200,000  men — a  force  which,  he 
thought,  would  not  tempt  any  foreign  nation  to 
attack  us.  General  'Dirleton,  and  others  who  had 
uniformly  voted  against  the  late  war,  voted  with 
alacrity  fat  the  resolutions  now  proposed,  consider- 
ing the  increase  of  our  forces  as  absolutely  neces- 
laiy  for  the  security  of  the  country.  **  However 
great  are  the  horrors  of  war,"  said  Tarleton,  **  yet 
the  honora  of  seeing  Bonaparte's  flag  on  the  Tower 
of  liODdon,  or  his  political  principles  current  in 
this  country,  are  still  more  terrifying  to  me.'*  She> 
ridan,  who  was  falling  away  from  the  Foxite  party, 
not  without  strong  suspicions  of  interested  motives, 
blazed  forth  most  patriotically  and  eloquently.  He 
regretted  that  any  member  of  opposition  should 
make  allusion  to  the  supposed  fitness  or  unfitness 
of  Mr.  Addingtou  and  nis  colleagues  for  the  high 
offices  in  government  in  which  they  were  now 
placed.  It  was  not  wise  to  hint  to  the  world  that 
we  had  an  incompetent  government ;  he  thought 
there  never  was  a  crisis  in  which  it  was  more  ne- 
cessary for  public  men  to  prove  to  the  people  of 
England  that  they  were  above  all  party  feeling,  all 
par^  distinctiou,  and  superioT  to  any  petty  scram- 


ble for  places,  profit,  or  power.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  case  of  Switzerland  as  a  glaring  proof  of  the 
all-domineering  and  f^gressive  spirit  of  the  French 
government  A  power  capable  of  such  unpro- 
voked aggression  and  of  such  perfidy  was  a  power 
to  be  strictly  watched.  If  the  might  of  France  was 
not  greater  now  than  in  June  last,  when  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved,  her  mischievous  disposition 
certainly  appeared  much  greater,  and  evidence  had 
been  accumulated  to  show  how  she  used  that 
might.  The  ambition  of  the  ruler  of  France  must 
now  be  principally  directed  against  this  country. 
Prussia  was  at  his  beck,  Itidy  his  vassal,  Spam  at 
his  nod,  Portugal  at  his  foot,  Holland  in  his  grasp, 
and  INirkey  in  his  toils.  What  object  then  re- 
mained for  nis  devouring  ambition  greater  than  or 
equal  to  the  conquest  or  destruction  of  England? 
"  This  is  the  first  vision  that  breaks  on  the  French 
Consul  tibrough  the  gleam  of  the  morning :  this  is 
hia  last  prayer  at  night,  to  whatever  deity  he  may 
address  it,  whether  to  Jupiter  or  to  Mahomet,  to 
the  Goddess  of  BaUles  or  to  the  Goddess  of  Rea- 
son." Fox  vindicated  himself  from  the  charge  of 
being  the  apologist  of  France,  but  contended  that 
small  peace  establishments  were  better  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  than  lai^  ones.  He  affirmed 
that  it  was  our  continental  connexions,  and  not  our 
self-defence,  which  first  introduced  the  idea  of  large 
standing  armies  into  this  country ;  he  deprecated 
the  expense  to  which  the  proposed  increase  of  our 
forces  must  lead;  and  he  concluded  with  something 
very  like  a  compliment  to  his  late  host  Bonaparte 
by  saying,  that  for  his  part,  he  saw  nothing  impro- 
bable in  the  supposition  that  the  ruler  of  France, 
having  acquired  great  glory  for  himself  in  war, 
should  now  wish  to  turn  his  attention  to  peace,  and 
to  the  internal  improvement  of  his  country.  Wind- 
ham, with  great  warmth,  declared  his  conviction 
that  from  the  first  day  of  the  French  revolution  to 
the  present  time,  Mr.  Fox  had  always  been  the 
apologist,  and  o^en  the  eulogist  of  f'rance ;  that 
at  this  very  day  he  looked  upon  that  revolution 
with  afiection,  and  kept  all  its  enormities  out  of 
sight.  In  the  end  the  government  resolutions 
were  agreed  to  without  a  division.  The  number 
of  men  for  the  navy  had  been  previously  fixed  at 
50,000. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  a  bill  for  appointing 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  frauds  and  abuses  in 
the  several  uaval  departmenta,  and  for  the  better 
conducting  the  business  of  those  departments  in 
future,  having  been  carried  by  the  government 
through  the  Commons,  had  been  brought  up  to 
the  Lords,  when,  on  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading,  the  measure  was  supported  by  Lord  Nel- 
son, who  was  no  orator,  and,  through  other  defi- 
ciencies, but  little  quaUfied  to  be  a  legislator. 
His  lordship,  in  a  short  speech,  pointed  out  the 
intolerable  difficulties  tlut  naval  mett  encountered 
in  getting  their  prize-money  paid  to  them;  but 
there  were  other  frauds  and  abuses  which  robbed 
the  country  and  injured  the  health  of^e  seamen, 

which  were  very  notorioasp|iHle9{iy«h£C&@5H^ 
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no  notice.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  with  a  delicate 
regard  for  the  safety  and  conacience  of  the  em- 
ploytis  of  government,  hoped  that  in  the  bill  there 
would  be  no  departure  from  that  principle  of  law 
by  vhich  no  man  is  compelled  to  criminate  him- 
aelf.  After  an  amendment  had  been  agreed  to, 
expressly  to  protect  persons  from  the  necetii^  of 
criminating  themselves,  the  bill  was  passed.  Navy 
commissioners  were,  in  consequeace,  appointed ; 
but  most  of  the  expensive  and  di^Taceml  abuses 
continued  nevertheless,  or  were  subjected  to  but 
sUght  and  insufficient  checks.  The  new  function- 
sries  owed  their  appoiotments  to  parliamentary  in- 
terest ;  and,  as  in  too  many  other  cases,  the  per- 
sons who  could  beat  command  that  interest  were 
the  worst  qualified  for  the  places.  There  was  less 
deliberate  diehonesty  than  incapacity  or  unfitness : 
the  commiBsioners  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
rummage  among  biscuit-bags  and  casks  ctf  salt- 
beef  and  pork :  they  left  these  duties  to  the  under 
functionaries  at  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and  else- 
where, who  too  often  enriched  themselves  by  giviug 
the  sidlors  bad  provisions,  and  cha^ng  govern- 
ment the  price  of  the  best.  The  way  in  which 
the  contracts  were  mantled  seems  to  have  been 
no  mystery  except  to  the  government  itselfl  No 
other  businesB  of  importance  ms  transacted  before 
the  Christmas  recess. 

In  &e  month  of  November  a  conspiracy  against 
the  king  and  government  was  discovered  and 
announced  in  a  manner  calculated  to  give  rather 
more  suspicion  and  alarm  than  the  nature  of  the 
plot  and  the  character  of  those  engaged  in  it 
seem  to  have  justified.  It  was  headed  by  Colonel 
Edward  Marcus  Despard,  an  old  soldier,  who  had 
once  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  but  whose  head  had  since  been  turned  by 
the  principles  of  the  French  revolution  and  some 
of  the  wild  political  societies  at  home.  The  ver- 
tigo was  first  prepared  b^  his  disappointment  in 
the  hope  of  that  promotion  in  his  profession  to 
which  he  considered  himself  entitled  by  his  ser- 
vices and  id>ilities,  and  by  the  refusal  or  dday  of 
government  to  liquidate  some  claims  which  he 
made  upon  it.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
well  connected  in  that  country.  His  intemperate 
language,  his  close  connexion  with  some  of  the 
clubs,  and  perhaps  some  revelations  made  by  spies 
and  informers,  drew  down  upon  him  the  suspicions 
of  a  ministry  which  was  exceedingly  suspicious, 
and  which  was  armed  with  the  formidable  powers 
resulting  from  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  In  the  year  1799  or  1800  he  had  been  ar- 
rested on  a  warrant  from  the  secretary  of  state*8 
office,  and  had  lain  for  many  months  in  Cold  Bath 
Fields  prison,  which,  unhappily,  contained  a  good 
many  more  state  prisoners  at  die  ssme  time,  and 
which  had  a^guireid  among  a  portion  of  the  people 
the  odious  name  o(  die  English  Bastille.  On  the 
return  of  peace,  or  as  soon  as  the  Suspension  Act 
was  allowed  to  expire,  he  had  been  enlarged  with- 
out having  undei^<xie  any  trial  or  even  any  public 
examination.   Treatment  like  this  was  caloilated 


to  convert  discontent  into  disaffection,  and  a  mania 
for  a  visionary  reform  into  plotting  and  absolute 
treason.  On  the  18th  of  November,  two  days 
after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  Sir  Richard  Ford, 
a  magutrate,  issued  a  warrant,  and  a  strong  party 
of  ihc  JLondon,  Surrey,  and  Kent  patrolk  proceeded 


to  a  low  public-house  in  Oakley-stteet,  LambeUi, 
nearly  opposite  the  Asylum,  where  thev  found 
Colonel  Despard  and  thirty-two  other  mdividuals, 
mechanics,  day-labourers,  and  common  soldiers, 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  English,  but  chiefly  Irish,  who 
were  all  taken  into  custody,  without  making  any 
attempt  at  resistance.  On  the  following  morning 
they  were  all  examined  before  the  sitting  magis- 
trates at  Union  Hall.  They  alleged  that  at  the 
time  when  they  were  surprised  they  were  met  as  a 
club  for  innocent  recreation.  The  examination 
lasted  eight  hours.  One  of  the  soldiers,  upon 
whose  information  the  warrant  was  issued,  and 
another  man,  were  liberated,  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  committed.  In  the  afternoon  Despard, 
very  heavily  ironed,  was  carried  to  the  Home-office, 
where  sevml  of  the  cabinet  ministers  were  as- 
sembled. After  underlying  a  long  private  exam- 
ination, during  which  his  unhappy  wife  implored 
in  vain  to  be  admitted  to  see  him,  he  was  carried 
hack  to  Newgate  very  strongly  guarded.  It  was 
observed  that  he  was  handcuffed  as  well  as  ironed, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  his  irons 
he  walked  with  great  difficulty.  It  was  said  that 
he  was  very  silent  and  composed  in  his  manner. 
He  underwent  a  second  examination  before  the 
privy  council,  and  was  then  fully  committed  to 
Newgate,  expressly  charged  with  conspiring  to 
compass  the  death  of  the  king,  and  with  having 
seduced  some  of  his  majesty's  guards  from  their 
duty.  A  few  days  afler  this,  fifteen  more  persons 
were  arrested  and  committed  to  diffisrent  prisons 
in  the  capital,  all  charged  with  treason  or  misprision 
of  treason. 

A.  D.  1803.  On  the  7th  of  February  Colonel 
Despard  was  brought  to  trial  at  the  Surrey  Sessions 
House,  Newington,  before  a  special  commission,  of 
which  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  ^g's  Bench 
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(Lord  EUenboroogh)  was  principal.*  The  case 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Abbott  (afterwards  Lord  Ten- 
terdeu),  and  then  the  attomej-general,  the  Hon. 
Spencer  Perceval,  addressed  the  jury.  He  stated 
that  in  the  preceding  sprinr,  when  a  detachment 
of  the  'guards  returned  from  Chatham,  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  for  oTertoming  the  government,  and  a 
•ocieqr  estaUiahed  for  whtt  vaa  termed  thie  esten- 
iion  of  liberty,  of  which  sode^  two  of  the  men  at 
tiie  bar,  J<^  Frands  and  John  Wood,  had  been 
very  active  members,  having  frequently  attempted 
to  seduce  soldiers  to  join  the  association,  and 
having  administered  unlawful  oaths  to  those  who 

C*  'ded ;  that  among  other  soldiers  these  two  men 
seduced  two  guardsmen,  named  Blades  and 
Windsor,  giving  Uiem  at       time  two  or 'three 
copies  of  the  secret  oath  of  the  Liberty  Extension 
Society  in  order  that  they  might  make  proselytes 
in  their  turn  and  administer  the  oath  to  them; 
that  Windsor  soon  afier^  becoming  dissatisfied, 
gave  information  of  the  conspiraOT  to  a  Mr.  Bow- 
nas,  and  showed  him  a  copy  of  the  oadij  that 
"d^  gentleman**  (that  is,  Bownas,  who  is  sus- 
pected of  having  been  a  regnlar  spy  for  govern- 
ment)  advised  him  (Windsor)  to  wear  the  mask 
and  eoDtinne  %  member  of  the  society,  so  that  he 
mght  team  Vfhether  any  persons  of  consequence 
were  engt^ed  in  it.   The  attorney-general  then 
poduced  and  read  a  copy  of  the  oath,  copies  of 
which  had  been  found  in  die  poseession  of  several 
of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar.f   He  commented  on 
different  passages  in  the  oath,  with  the  view  of 
showing  that  it  would  bear  only  a  treasonable  con- 
struction.   Next,  he  proceeded  to  state  that  about 
the  middle  of  last  summer  the  conspirators  b^an 
to  think  it  dangerous  to  meet  always  at  the  s&me 
place,  and  therefore  went,  to  avoid  suspicion,  to 
dilfenint  public-houses  in  Windmill-street,  Oxford- 
street,  St.  (^es's,  Hatton  (harden,  Whitechapel, 
round  iJ>out  the  Tower,  and  over  the  water  in 
jAmheth.    That  at  these  meetings  soldiers  were 
invited  and  treated  with  meat  and  drink;  and 
toasts  were  given  snch  as  **The  Caxue  of  Liberty,** 
•*  Exteuion  of  Rights,**  "  France  for  our  model.'* 
That  they  gradually  became  more  audacious,  Bome 
of  them  proposing  a  day  for  attacking  the  Tower ; 
and  that  the  great  blow  was  to  have  been  struck 
OD  the  16th  of  November,  the  day  on  which  it  was 
thooght  the  king  would  open  parliament  in  person.t 
That  on  Friday,  the  12th,  Thomas  Broughton,  one 

*  SeijMiit  Bnl  md  Ht.  Oiamj  wavp  cohdmI  fot  Dmpud  i  lad 
Hmrb-  Jakyll  sdA  Hordl  van,  at  llw  nqoett  of  Ow  otharjuuonera, 
trtsngj  H  UmIt  «wmd  by  the  eonit. 

t  TIm  oath  wm  prtnlad  on  ooid*,  villi  ■  ptMmble  Hating  the  ob- 
)wliprih«Mnrt«iirt«tyTpy briefly:—"  ConstituOoiwl  iiultipeDdeiiR* 
«rOmt  Brtatai  ud  Inland  1  EqoallntloB  kod  extaiuiaa  of  righti  I 
Aa  sBpla  MO^iiea  tor  the  hmllfM  of  thoM  heroM  who  fall  in  the 
cntMt  1  A  llbetal  rawaid  to  all  who  nm  themiPlTM  in  tho  mum  of 
lh*paa^l  llHManllwotdectafiwwhiehwouniie;  andweawcv 
Mter  to  Mmanla  natU  wa  have  obtainad  tbrm  1"  Tba  fonn  of  tha 
Mthvaa,  ''In  th«awftil  pmencs  of  Almighty  Ood,  I,  A.  B.,  volun- 
tuily  dedara,  that  I  will  exert  mytelf  to  the  ulmoat  to  tecotrr  thoM 
lil^hb  whkb  the  Snpieme  Being  hu  cnnfened  upon  ereatura ; 
and  that  ocUm  har,  kopBi  nor  rawaid  ihall  prevail  npon  me  to  <li- 
nlge  tha  aeereta  of  tna  aoeimir,  «t  to  giTe  eTtdenca  anlut  a  membn 
oT  Ihia  ot  any  otbar  aodety  Df  a  limilar  kind.   Sahal]i  mo  Ood  !" 

X  VarliaMBt  mat  oo  the  IBth ;  but,  on  aecoant  of  the  neliminanr 
baiiaeai  tacldantal  to  a  new  Honae  of  Conunoaa,  hia  majcaly  dU  not 
fa  don  to  driitic  Ua  Ofaotng  apeach  nntU  tiw  IM, 


of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  at  a  meetii^  of  the 
society,  prevailed  upon  two  of  the  members  to  go 
to  the  *  Flying  Horae  *  public-house,  at  Newington, 
where  they  would  meet  a  nice  man ;  that  this  nice 
man  proved  to  be  Colonel  Deapard;  Uiat  at  the 
*  Flying  Horse  *  consultations  were  held  as  to  the 
best  means  of  seizing  the  Tower  and  intercepting 
the  king ;  that  Broughton,  a  soldier,  sunest^  die 
idea  of  tdiooting  the  kill's  horses,  as  Uie  coach 
must  thai  be  stopped,  ana  that,  upon  another  of 
the  conspirators  expressing  his  apprehension  that 
diey  would  be  cut  down  by  the  fife-guardB,  Des- 
pard  exclaimed — **  If  nobody  eke  will  do  it,  I  my- 
self will !  I  have  well  weighed  the  matter,  and  my 
heart  is  callous."  The  attorney-general  then  ad- 
mitted that  government  was  well  aware  of  the  pro- 
ceedinsB  of  these  people,  but  would  not  interfere 
while  danger  was  at  a  distance.  He  said  that,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Despard,  all  the  individuals 
implicated  were  of  the  lowest  order. 

The  evidence  produced  \tft  little  douU  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  plot  of  the  wildest  and  moat  absurd 
kind,  and,  indeed,  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
substantiate  all  the  attorney-general's  chaiges,  if  it 
had  been  throughout  of  uuexcepti(mable  crraibility. 
A  clerk  to  ^e  magistrates  of  Union  Hall,  who  huL 
accompanied  the  police  patrolB  to  the  arrest, 
stated  that  nothing  was  found  on  the  person  of 
Despard,  and  that  the  three  papers  or  cards  bearing 
the  oath,  &c.  were  found  on  the  floor  of  the  room 
in  the  public-house  where  they  were  assembled. 
The  police  officers  had  no  other  papers  to  produce, 
and  coidd  only  swear  that  the  cards  were  found  on 
the  floor  of  the  room.  Thomas  Windsor,  a  private 
in  the  guards  and  the  original  informer,  swore  that 
he  had  received  some  papers  or  cards  like  those 
produced  from  John  Frands  in  March  last ;  that 
one  object  of  the  members  of  the  society  was  to 
raise  subscriptions  for  delegates  to  be  sent  into  the 
country ;  that  die  society  was  divided  into  com- 
panies of  ten  men,  commanded  by  anotJier  man 
who  bore  the  title  of  captain ;  that  Francia  and 
another  person  named  Macnamara  assumed  the 
title  of  captain ;  that  the  oldest  captain  of  five 
companies  took  the  command  of  those  five  com- 
panies, and  was  called  the  colonel  of  that  sub- 
division ;  that  encouragements  were  given  to  gain 
as  many  converts  or  recruits  as  possible,  and  that 
the  cards  were  to  be  distributed  through  the  country 
for  that  purpose;  that  on  the  12th  of  November, 
when  he,  Thomas  Windsor,  met  Colonel  Despard 
at  the  *  Flying  Horse '  (which  was  the  first  time 
he  ever  saw  him),  it  was  recommended  to  the 
colonel  to  have  a  regular  organization  in  London, 
to  which  the  colonel  objected,  because  London  lay 
under  the  eye  of  government,  but  in  the  country 
a  r^ular  organization  was  necessary,  and  he  be- 
lievul  alrmdy  general,  particularly  at  Leeds,  Shef- 
field, Birmingham,  and  other  ^at  (owns,  adding 
that  now  was  the  moment  fiur  action ;  that  after  these 
words  Colonel  Despard  said  that  the  attack  must 
be  made  upon  the  parliament-house ;  that  the  king 
must  be  put  to  death;  that  he  had  weighe^jhis 
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matter  «elT  and  that  his  heart  was  callous ;  that  after 
the  destruction  of  the  king  it  was  proposed  that  the 
departure  of  fhe  mail-coaches  should  he  stopped,  as 
a  signal  to  the  people  in  the  country  that  the  revo- 
lution had  taken  place  in  town.  That  he  had 
another  meeting  with  Colonel  Desmrd,  wIkh  he 
(Wndsor)  was  accompanied  by  Heron,  a  dis- 
chsT^^  soldier,  and  another  person ;  that  at  this 
second  meeting  Despard  said,  "  We  have  been  de- 
ceived as  to  the  number  of  arms  in  the  Bank; 
there  are  only  600  stand  there,  and  they  have 
taken  the  hammers  out  to  render  them  useless,  eo 
that  they  must  be  apprised  of  our  intention that 
Despard  also  said  to  him  in  a  more  private  man- 
ner, "  Windsor,  the  king  must  be  put  to  death  the 
day  he  goes  to  the  House,  and  then  the  people  will 
be  at  liberty  '* — adding  that  if  no  one  else  would 
do  it,  he  would ;  and  that  it  was  debated  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  good  way  to  fire  the  great  gun  in 
the  park  at  his  Majesty's  coach.  Bownaa,  to  whom 
this  Windsor  had  first  made  his  diacloaartt,  could 
only  prove  the  copy  of  the  objects  and  the  oath  of 
the  society  as  given  to  him  by  the  said  Windsor. 
Blades,  a  private  in  the  guards,  deposed  that  his 
fellow-soldier  John  Wood,  now  one  of  the  prison- 
ers at  the  bar,  had  told  him  of  the  union  of  leveral 
gentlemen  who  had  determined  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent constitution  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  &c. ; 
that  the  executive  government  had  appointed 
Francis  to  be  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  na- 
tional guards ;  that  Macnamara  called  upon  Fran- 
cis to  point  out  three  colonels  and  one  artillei^- 
officer,  and  that  FVancis  x>ointed  out  him  (the  wit- 
ness) as  a  proper  man  to  be  a  colonel ;  that  at  a 
meetii^,  wherein  it  was  arranged  that  the  promo- 
tion should  be  settled  and  the  commissions  deli- 
vered previous  to  the  attack  on  the  king,  Pendril, 
one  of  the  conspirators,  ezcUimed,  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  four  or  five  cowards  the  thing  would 
have  been  done  before  (tiat  day— that  he  himself 
could  bring  1000  men  into  the  field — that  now,  if 
any  man  showed  symptoms  of  cowardice,  he  would 
blow  out  his  brains — that,  if  anybody  dared  to  be- 
tray the  secret,  that  man  should  have  a  dagger  in 
his  heart.  Blades  further  deposed  to  meeting  with 
Colonel  Despard  at  the '  Oakley  Arms*  in  Lambeth, 
where  he  heard  much  conversation  about  attacking 
the  king,  as  also  the  parliament-house,  and  of  then 
filmg  away  for  the  Tower.  The  character  of  this 
witness  did  not  pass  well  through  the  ordeal  of 
cross-examination ;  and  he  admitted  himself  that 
he  had  been  three  times  tried  by  court-martial  for 
desertion,  and  that  he  had  been  accused  of  theft 
besides.  Several  other  privates  in  the  guards,  ap- 
parently of  better  cluracter  than  Blades,  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  societies  for  over- 
turning the  {government,  which,  under  the  name  of 
"  Free  and  Jlasy,"  met  at  different  public-houses  ;* 
but  only  one  of  them  directly  implicated  Despard. 

"  Long  before  thU  time.  >Dd  down  to  the  praamt  day,  tfao  com- 
■toiwat  UAiDa  In  London  for  tbo  conviTial  meetingt  of  mechanic*  and 
elbet  mikiBi  poo^t  waa  aod  b  no  4Aber  Uurn  "Fn*  and  Eoajr." 
Mad  pdUci  Bay  hare  haw  diieiiwid  at  mm»  of  tfaaaa  dnba  or  noet- 
Inpi  W  Um   fiM  and  bitoi  *  Brilhw  wm  BH  an  poUUail  dvlM. 


This  one  swore  that  the  oath  of  secrecy  was  admi- 
nistered to  him  by  Colonel  Despard  himself;  that 
at  one  time  there  had  been  an  assemblage  near  the 
Tower,  but  that  the  plotters  were  immediately  dia^ 
persed  by  orders  from  Colonel  Despard ;  and  that 
at  anotho-  meeting  the  soldiers  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy had  drawn  their  bayonets  and  had  said 
that  they  were  ready  to  die  iu  the  good  cause. 
One  John  Emblin,  a  journeyman  watchmaker, 
deposed  that  he  had  been  introduced  into  the  so- 
ciety by  one  Lander;  that  he  had  disapproved 
of  the  plans,  but  had  nevertheless  neither  revealed 
the  plot  nor  broken  with  the  conspirators;  that  . 
he  Iwd  been  with  Blades  at  the  *  Flying  Horse,' 
and  had  there  met  Colonel  Despard,  who  informed 
him  that  a  spirited  effort  would  be  made  to  reco- 
ver that  liberty  which  the  people  had  lost,  that  a 
very  considerable  force  was  ready  to  come  forward, 
particularly  in  all  the  great  towns,  and  that  he 
(Despard)  had  been  engaged  in  this  business  for 
two  years ;  and  further,  that  Colonel  Despard  had 
said,  I  have  travelled  twenty  miles  to-day,  and 
wherever  I  have  been  the  people  are  ripe  and 
anxious  for  the  attack.**  This  witness  also  deposed 
to  the  plan  for  shooting  the  king's  horses,  as  also 
to  conversations  about  seizing  the  Bank  and  the 
Tower ;  and  he  swore  that  Broughton,  one  of  the 
soldiers,  had  told  him  that  it  was  resolved  to  load 
the  great  gun  in  the  Park  with  four  balls  or  with 
chain-shot,  and  fire  at  the  king's  coach  as  he  re- 
turned from  the  House,  saying,  he  would  be 
d"-  d  if  that  would  not  send  him  to  Hell.  Such 
M'as  the  evidence  for  the  Crown.  Serjeant  Best 
pleaded  for  Despard,  that  it  was  not  alone  by 
words  spoken  that  a  person  could  be  convicted  of 
high  treason;  that  words  did  not  constitute  an 
overt  act,  and  were  always  liable  to  serious  misin- 
terpretations. He  allowed  that  the  colonel  had 
attended  one  or  two  of  the  meetings,  hut  urged 
that  it  had  not  been  proved  that  he  knew  ttio&e 
meetings  were  of  a  treasonable  nature,  or  that  he 
had  attended  them  with  treasonable  inteotiona.  He 
denied  that  the  printed  card  or  paper  containing 
the  oath  of  secrecy,  and  found  upon  the  floor  of  the 
tap-room  (where  it  might  have  been  placed  by  an 
informer  or  by  the  police),  could  be  used  as  evi- 
dence against  Despard;  and  he  reminded  the  jury 
that  there  was  no  testimony  to  show  that  the  pri- 
soner was,  in  any  shape,  connected  with  those 
printed  cards  which  had  been  distributed,  except 
the  testimony  of  one  witness,  who  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  most  in&mous  men  living. 
This  case,  he  said,  was  totally  unlike  anv  which 
had  been  decided  since  the  revolution  of  1688 ; 
and,  being  in  itself  a  most  improbable  one,  it  the 
more  required  cogent  and  most  decisive  evidence 
from  the  lips  of  credible  witnesses.  He  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  men  of  the  lowest 
description,  in  a  common  tap-room,  with  no  arms 
but  their  tobacco-pipes,  without  mind  or  intelli- 
gence, with  only  fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence  in 
their  exchequer,  without  a  m^,  pistoL  or  rusiy 
musket.  Bitting  tB,g^e^|^ragl^g[pize  the 
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Tower,  whicli  was  defended  by  ft  whole  bri^e  of 
guards,  to  seize  the  king  in  the  midst  of  his  life- 
guards and  his  thronging  and  faithful  subjects,  and 
to  revohiUonize  a  great  state.  He  ai^ed  that  Co- 
lonel Despard,  a  gentleman,  a  veteran  officer, 
could  not  have  embarked  with  such  men  in  such 
wild  schemes,  unless  he  had  been  bereft  of  his 
reason.  He  dwelt  upon  the  former  high  character 
ud  the  past  services  of  the  colonel,  who,  in  a  joint 
command  with  Lord  Nelson,  had  once  preserved 
a  valuable  cokmy  from  the  enemy.    He  could 

-   not  overlook  a  fact  so  notorious  as  the  colonel's 
loDg  confinement  in  Cold  Bath  Fields  prison: 
it  was  knowQ,  he  said,  that  the  colonel  had  been 
suspected  by  government ;  but,  though  he  had  long 
been  confined,  there  was  never  found  sufficient  evi- 
dence against  him  to  go  before  a  grand  jury.  The 
first  witness  called  for  the  defence  was  the  gallant 
Nelson,  who,  in  energetic  language,  bore  honourable 
testimony  to  the  character  of  Despard :  they  had 
been,he  sud,  on  the  Spanish  Main  togetheriu  1119; 
they  had  been  together  in  the  enemy's  trenches, 
they  had  slept  in  the  same  tent ;  assuredly,  he  was 
Oien  a  loyal  man  and  a  brave  officer.*  General 
Kr'Alund  Clarke  and       E.  Nenean  declared 
that  they  had  always  considered  his  loyalty  as  un- 
doubted as  his  bravery,  and  fhat  he  had  returned 
from  service  with  the  highest  testimonials  to  his 
character.  Mr.  Gumey  endeavoured  to  invalidate 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
particularly  by  exposing  the  infamous  characters 
.  of  the  two  soldiers  Windsor  and  Blades,  and  the 
discrepancies  in  their  stories.   Despard  declined 
'  Eiying  anything  in  his  own  behalf.    The  solicitor- 
general,  Mr.  Thomas  Manners  Sutton,  replied  on 
the  part  of  the  crown  ;  Lord  Ellenborough  summed 
np  the  evidence ;  the  jury,  after  half  an  hour's 

/  deliberation,  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  but  re- 
commoided  the  prisoner  to  mercy. 

Two  days  after,  on  the  9th  of  February,  twelve  of 
the  other  prisoners  vrere  brought  to  the  same  bar. 
Ihe  evidaice  hroi^ht  forward  was  nearly  the  same 
as  on  the  preceding  trial.  The  trial  lasted  all  day 
and  all  night,  and  it  was  past  six  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  ere  Lord  Ellenborough  finished 
summing  up.  The  jury  then  retired,  and  at  twenty- 
five  minutes  before  eight  returned  with  a  verdict 
of  guilty  against  John  Wood,  Thomas  Broughton, 
John  Francis,  William  Lander,  John  Macnamara, 
and  four  others  of  the  prisoners,  but  recommended 
three  of  them  to  mercy.  Those  who  were  acquit- 
ted were  then  withdrawn,  and  Despard  was  placed 
at  tiie  bar  in  front  of  the  remaining  prisoners,  to 

■  In  April.  1TT9,  Nelnn,  vholwdjuat  faaes  mim  part  cn««tii,wM 
mt  to  tike  Fort  San  Jnan.  opon  the  river  of  til*  Mma  Dune  whkh 
Son  ftom  Lake  Nicangua  to  tlw  Atianlie,  bring  aMlttod  by  a  few 
Wd  troop*  and  aome  HoaqaUo  Ittdian*.  Ha  Mceoded  the  Ui(ni  al* 
mart  aUBown  rlrer,  ana,  after  IndMcribable  lotl  and  aaBeriDg, 
TMidtad,  OB  tbe  ttb  or  AprU.atiiiaUbUiMl  imwhii:it  there  wa>  a  furt 
that  eoaunandad  the  bed  of  tha  river,  and  terred  bi  u  outwork  to 
OKtovn.  Ttiiafcrt  Nriaon  rewlvrd  "10  board."  Puttinit  hlmielf  at 
the  bead  of  a  few  uitlort,  he  leaped  npou  tbe  bcmeh.  Dcipard,  tbea 
a  nputo,  followed  him,  gaUanily  aiipported  him ,  and,  together,  Uiey 
■toraitdthafaattttT.  TwodavaafterwrntilethetwoheTOeacanietDiifiht 
of  tbe  aslB  ot  Sm  Jbm.  which  they  conpelled  to  (nrrendar  on  tbs 
Mtb  at  April.  NelaoB  waa  aoouatODii^  to  ooniit  thia  u  Mw  of  the 
M«p«ca(M>«»adlUou  ia  wWdi  he  h«l  ever  been  engased.  Of 
Itoo  max,  fflintft  IwUku  and  ail,  only  880  ntnnwd. 


receive  sentence  with  them.  This  last  horrible 
office  was  performed  in  his  very  strongest  manner, 
by  that  loid  chief  justice  whose  severity,  solemnity, 
and  awfuInesB  are  so  familiar  to  many  who  are 
now  living,  and  will  not  be  forgotten  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  after-ages.  Lord  Ellenborough  told  Des- 
pard that  he  must  intzeat  him,  by  those  hopes  of 
mercy  which  ioere  closed  c^ainst  him  in  this  uwM, 
to  subdue  that  callous  insensibiltt;^  of  heart  of  which 
he  had  boasted.  Although  the  evidence  had  shown 
that  tbe  guardsmen  returned  from  Chatham  had 
conceived  a  mad  plot  several  months  before  Des- 
pard had  any  communication  with  them,  his  lord- 
ship described  all  the  condemned  men  as  **  sad 
victims  of  his  seduction  and  example."  He  told 
them,  as  he  had  told  the  colonel,  that  they  had  no 
chance  of  mercy  in  this  world.  Romilly  and  other 
good  men  were  at  work  before  this  time  to  devise 
means  for  cleansing  the  statute-book  from  the  horrid 
blots  which  disgraced  it  in  a  civilised  age,  but  as 
yet  slight  progress  had  been  made,  and  conse- 
quently the  sentence  passed  upon  the  unhappy 
men  involved  all  the  abominable  particukrities 
about  hurdles,  hanging  by  tibe  neck,  but  not  till 
dead,  ripping  out  of  bowels  and  burning  them  be- 
fore the  nces  of  the  living  sufferers,  and  cutting 
o£F  of  heads  and  quartering  of  bodies. 

Notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  the 
jury,  the  appeals  of  his  wifo,  and  other  applications, 
the  king  in  council  judged  it  not  advisable  to  ex- 
tend the  prerogative  of  mercy  to  Despard.  This 
sovereign  had  always  a  great  foith  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  gibbet  as  example,  warning,  and  preventive ; 
and  it  happened  unfortunately  that  just  at  this 
moment  the  colonel's  countrymen  were  again  in  a 
ven  turbulent  state : — the  dissenters  of  the  north 
of  frdand  were  plotting  under  the  guidanot  of  Mr. 
Russel,  who,  like  Despard,  bad  been  an  officer  in 
the  army,  and  had  served  with  much  distinction  ; 
the  Catholic  peassntry  in  the  south  had  very  re- 
cently been  in  open  insurrection,  to  fix  the  maxi- 
mum price  of  potatoes  and  to  expel  the  strangers 
who  had  settled  among  them ;  and  ever  since  the 
rumour  of  the  exceeding  great  probability  of  the 
renewal  of  the  war  with  France,  much  activity  and 
going  and  coming  to  and  from  the  Continent  bad 
been  observed  among  the  old  club-men  in  Dublin. 
Thus  much  was  publicly  or  pretty  generally  known 
at  the  time  when  Despard  was  lying  under  his 
awful  sentence;  and,  possibly,  much  more  than 
this  was  known  to  the  government,  for,  notwith- 
standing the  boasted  secrecy  of  Emmett,  the 
essay  at  revolution,  which  was  made  in  the  mmtii 
of  July,  must  have  thrown  some  dark  shadows 
before  it  On  the  2l8t  of  February,  Colonel  Des- 
pard ;  Macnamara,  an  Irishman,  and  a  carpenter 
tnr  trade ;  John  Wood,  a  soldier,  a  native  of  Derby- 
shire ;  John  Francis,  a  soldier  and  shoemaker, 
bom  in  Shropshire ;  Broughton,  a  carpenter,  bom 
in  London ;  Graham,  a  slater,  bom  in  London ; 
and  Wratten,  a  shoemaker,  whose  place  of  birth 
was  not  known,  were  brought  out  to  a  scaffold 
erected  on  the  top  of  Horsemonger  Lane  gvi^  in 
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the  presence  of  innumerable  tpectaton.  Though 

disgracefully  retained  in  the  statute-book,  the  most 
revolting  parts  of  the  sentence  were  now  never  ex- 
ecuted :  they  were  hanged  altogether  by  the  neck 
until  they  were  dead,  and  then  their  heads  were 
severally  cut  off  and  held  up  by  the  executioner, 
with  a  "This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor,  Edward 
Marcus  Despard,"— "  This  is  the  head  of  another 
traitor,"  &c.  The  colonel  mounted  the  scaffold 
with  a  grim  smile,  and  met  death  with  the  greatest 
firmness,  saying  to  the  people,  that,  after  having 
served  his  country  faithfully,  honourably,  and,  he 
trusted,  usefully,  for  thir^  yean  and  upwards,  he 
was  brought  to  lufier  upon  a  scafibld  for  a  crime 
which  he  was  no  more  guilty  of  Uian  was  any  man 
in  the  crowd  then  looking  at  him ;  and  solemnly 
declaring  not  only  that  he  was  innocent,  but  that 
his  majesty's  ministers  knew  he  was  not  guilty, 
and  only  sought  his  life  because  he  was  a  friend  to 
truth,  to  liberty,  to  justice,  and  to  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  He  added  some  rhapsodical  words 
about  the  final  triumph  of  liberty,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity over  ^Isehood,  despotism,  delusion,  and 
over  everything  else  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
human  race — words  which  were  taken  by  some  as 
proofs  both  of  the  bad  school  in  which  he  had 
been  studying  his  politics,  and  of  the  extreme 
lengths  to  which  he  was  likely  to  have  gone  in 
order  to  work  out  hii  enthusiastic  theonr,  and 
change  the  whole  order  of  locie^  as  well  as  of 
government.  Some  of  the  populace  cheered  hit 
last  words ;  a  fkr  greater  number  uttered  a  dismal, 
reproachful  groan  as  the  hangman  held  up  the 
grey-haired,  blood-streaming  head  of  the  veteran. 

On  the  8th  of  March  a  message  from  his  ma- 
jesty to  both  Houses  of  parliament  was  received 
by  the  country,  and  by  all  Europe,  as  the  signal  of 
the  close  approach  of  war.  It  stated  that,  as  very 
considerable  milita^  preparations  were  carrying 
on  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland,  his  ma- 
jesty had  judged  it  expedient  to  adopt  additional 
measures  of  precaution  for  the  security  of  his 
dominions;  that  discussions  of  great  importance 
were  carrying  on  between  his  maies^  and  the 
French  government,  the  result  of  which  was  un- 
certain; and  thai  he  relied  with  a)nfidence  on 
parliament,  to  enable  him  to  take  such  measures 
as  drcumstances  might  require,  for  supporting  the 
honour  of  his  crown  and  the  essential  interests  of 
his  people.  In  the  debates  which  took  place  in 
•  the  ijotis  on  the  proposed  address  in  answer  to 
this  message,  Lord  Hobart  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire),  secretary  for  the  colonies,  said 
that  it  was  the  earnest  wish  of  ministers  still  to  be 
able  to  prolong  peace.  Earl  Spencer,  who  had 
been  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  under  the  late  Pitt 
administration,  said  that  he  had  ever  been  a  friend 
to  vigorous  measures;  that  he  rgoiced  to  find 
ministers  were  at  length  sensible  they  had  gone 
the  full  lengths  of  concession  and  negotiation,  and 
were  now  oetermined  to  act  a  manly  part;  that 
there  was  no  other  chance  of  saving  this  country 
but     showing  die  First  Consul  that  we  mre  not 


afiraid  of  meeting  France  even  though  ungle- 
banded,  and  that,  rather  than  mSkr  the  smallest 
particle  of  the  national  honour  to  be  tarnished,  we 
were  ready  to  recommence  hostilities.  Ixird  Gren- 
ville,  whose  tone  had  never  once  changed  since  the 
signing  the  preliminaries  to  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
said  t^at  this  was  the  first  instance  of  sosnd 
political  wisdom  shown  by  the  pramt  mioistiy ; 
that  they  had  at  last  seen  the  consequences  of  s 
system  of  concession  and  meanness ;  that  he  now 
hoped  they  would  act  with  due  enern  and  perse- 
verance;  that  the  experience  of  the  last  eighteen 
months  had  renewal  of  the  war  to  be 

inevitable.  The  Ear]  of  Moira  spoke  in  the  same 
sense,  with  still  more  warmth :  for  his  part,  he 
wished  ministers  would  speak  out  at  once,  and  not 
be  afraid  of  offending  the  First  Consul  of  France : 
he  had  no  notion  of  talking  any  longer  in  the  com- 
plimentary style  with  this  new  Hannibal,  who  had 
sworn  on  the  altar  of  his  ambition  a  deadly  and 
eternal  enmity  to  England :  we  nrast,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  immortal  poet, 

"  Ba  ■Urrinc  M  Um  line,  ba  Sio  wtUt  flra ; 
Threatflo  Um  thnateoer,  mad  oulhca  tha  brow 
Of  bragging  bom  1" 

The  address  was  carried  in  the  liords  nem.  cos* 
In  the  Commons  Addington  faintly  repeated  the 
hope  that  the  continuance  of  peace  might  yet  be 
found  possible,  asserting  that  iht  whole  object 
of  the  preparations  which  he  now  recommended 
was  for  pieeautioa  and  internal  security,  and  not 
directed  to  offiensive  operations.  Fox  could  not 
venture  to  oppose  the  motitm,  but  complained  of 
the  House  bein^  left  completely  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  particular  arcumstances  which  rendered  war- 
like preparations  necessary.  If^  through  negligence, 
rashness,  or  some  ill-concerted  plans,  they  should 
involve  die  country  in  a  new  war,  he  would  pro- 
nounce the  present  administration  to  be  the  most 
&tal  and  destructive  that  bad  ever  directed  the 
affairs  of  Great  Britain !  Windham  thought  that 
Fox  considered  too  exclusively  the  evils  of  war, 
and  did  not  sufficiently  calculate  the  erils  of  a 
had  peace :  but  he  too  complained  of  the  silence 
of  minuters  as  to  the  real  grounds  of  disagree- 
ment with  France,  not  sufficiently  reflecting 
that,  as  negotiatkms  were  not  yet  absolutely 
broken  off,  this  silence  was  necessary  and  dipb* 
matically  essential.  Sheridan  again  emitted  flames 
of  patriotism.  The  First  Consul  of  France  had 
modestly  proclaimed  to  the  vassal  thrones  of 
Europe,  thst  England  was  no  longer  able  to  con- 
tend single-handed  with  France ;  but  he  (Sheridan) 
would  hope  that  such  an  opinion  would  never  be 
re-echoed  in  that  House.  He  trusted  that,  if  war 
was  unavoidable,  there  were  still  left  spirit  enough 
in  British  hearts,  and  resources  enough  in  British 
wealth,  commerce,  and  enterprise,  not  .ouly  to  de- 
fend the  existence  of  the  country,  but  to  avenge  the 
slightest  insult  to  its  honour.  Here  too  the  address 
was  voted  unanimously. 

The  very  day  after  diis  debate  (on  the  lOth  of 
Manb)  another  m^M^s^'^^l^^V"^^ 
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bis  majesty*fl  intention  of  embodying  and  caUing 
oat  the  mUitia.  On  the  Uth,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
luppl;,  ministers  proposed  to  add  10,000  seamen 
to  the  50,000  already  voted.  In  the  debates  on 
this  subject  no  small  blame  was  thrown  upon  the 
Addington  administration  for  having  tried  the  ex- 
perimmt  of  peace,  and  several  declarations  were 
made  that  the  existing  admimstration  was  alto- 
gether incompetent  to  the  carrying  on  of  a  vigor- 
ous wax.  The  caustic  FnnciB  distinguished  him- 
■df  amoi^  the  aeveie  critics,  deploring  that  at  a 
ciisiB  like  the  peaent  all  the  eminent  abilities  of 
the  CTuntry  were  exdoded  from  its  councils  and 
govemmenL  Mr.  Dent  thought  that,  instead  of 
10,000,  25,000  additional  men  should  be  voted  for 
thenavy.  Fox,  still  complaining  of  that  want  of  pre- 
ciae  infonnation  which  mioisters  at  that  moment 
could  not  ^ve  without  putting  a  sudden,  stop  to  ne- 
gotiation, expressed  his  strong  approbation  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  and  principally  because  it 
freed  us  from  those  detestable  and  abominable 
principles  upon  which  the  late  war  had  been  con- 
ducted." **  He  hoped  that  we  should  never  again 
hear  of  wars  b^n  for  the  pretence  of  the  protec- 
tioa  of  zdigion  and  social  order— he  tarusted  that 
such  hypocriay  was  fat  ever  destroyed,  and  ttut  no 
miniatry  would  again  attempt  to  impose  uwrn  a 
generoos  people  by  such  false  pretexts."  He  n- 
commended  midiaiers  to  continue  their  endeavours 
at  reoondbtion  with  Bonaparte  so  long  as  vns 
CODsistrat  with  honoiu',  and  concluded  with  saying 
that  he  would  not  vote  against  the  proposed  in- 
crease of  the  navy.  The  motion  was  agreed  to 
without  a  division.  The  voice  of  Pitt  had  not  been 
beard.  .The  great  man  continued  to  absent  him- 
self frt»n  the  House,  or  to  attoid  rarely.  This 
gave  his  old  political  friends  the  more  graceful 
opportuni^  of  praising  liim  in  his  absence,  and 
of  cfflntrtattng  bis  ability  with  the  me^tiocrity  of 
Addkqgtan,  whose  ministerial  days  were  alr^y 
norabaed.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Addington 
had  grown  fond  of  place  and  power,  that  his  bund 
and  submissive  manners  had  captivated  the  court ; 
and  it  appears  quite  certain,  from  the  course  taken 
by  the  Pittiles,  that  Addington  was  by  no  means 
dennms  of  vuating  his  seat  Jbr  Chatham's  son, 
who  was  generally  believed  to  have  put  him  in  it  pro 
tanpore^  as  persons  put  seat-keepers  iu  a  crowded 
theatre  to  secure  their  places  till  their  return.  It 
was  noticed  by  Wilberforce,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, that  Pitt  was  "  not  very  friendly  to  Ad- 
dington just  now.**  In  the  month  of  April  it  was 
currently  reported  that  there  was  a  negotiation 
going  on  between  Addington  on  one  side,  and  Pitt 
and  his  relative  Lord  Grenville  on  the  other,  but 
that,  as  Addington,  strong  in  court  favour,  pre- 
tended to  retain  his  supreme  post,  and  the  king 
declined  telling  Pitt  that  his  services  were  con- 
sidered esaentiid,  it  was  not  likely  to  come  to  any 
cuncluMon.  The  pride  of  Pitt  must  ever  have  re- 
volted at  the  idea  (rf  serving  under  a  personsge  so 
Tery  inferior,  in  other  pomculars  be^es  birth  sod 
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connexion,  as  the  son  of  his  father's  physician.  It 
was  the  nature  of  the  man  not  to  serve  under  any 
one— it  was  his  misfortuue  to  exact  from  those  who 
served  under  him  an  entire  submission  to  his  own 
views.  His  friend  Wilberforce,  writing  on  the  16th 
of  April,  says,  *^  There  certainly  has  been  a  nesotia- 
tion  with  Pitt,  in  which  his  return  to  power,  ana  that 
of  some  others  of  his  ministry,  has  been  in  ques- 
tion and  a  few  days  later  he  notes  a  visit  paid 
to  hun  by  Lord  Bathurst,  to  talk  "  about  the  ne- 
gotiation between  Pitt  and  Addington."  A  little 
bter  Pitt,  in  a  We-&-Uie,  gave  him  the  compete 
history  of  the  late  negotiation  with  Addington, 
convincing  him  that  be  (Pitt)  had  acted  upon  high 
and  most  honourable  principles. 

Some  interestii^  debates  took  place  on  the  pro- 
fligacy and  proneness  to  bribery,  debauchery,  and 
riot  of  the  electors  of  Noltingham,  a  constituency 
which  in  all  times  has  gained  a  pre-eminence  of 
dishonour.  For  the  present  they  ended  in  nothing  ; 
but  soon  after  the  Easter  holidays  a  bill  was  una- 
nimously carried,  which  was  intended  to  put  down 
that  part  of  the  abuses  which  consisted  in  rioting, 
by  allowing  the  magisbrates  of  the  county  a  con- 
current jurisdiction  in  the  town  of  Nottingham 
with  the  magistrates  of  the  said  town.  Other  warm 
discussions  ensued  on  the  relative  excellencies  or 
defects  of  the  militia  as  a  proper  defensive  force ; 
but  they,  terminated  in  the  passing  of  a  bill  which 
continued  the  militia  in  Ireluid,  aa  well  as  in 
land  and  in  Scotland,  but  whidi  in  Ireland  substi- 
tuted the  giving  of  bounties  for  the  tytibaa  of  bsllot, 
which  hul  been  found  to  work  badly  in  that 
country. 

The  languid  attention  of  very  thin  Houses  (for 
men  could  think  now  earnestly  only  of  the  Rand 
question  of  peace  or  war)  was  occupied  unm  the 
Easter  recess  by  the  Clergy  Residence  bill,  the 
Coroners'  bill,  debates  on  Uie  Pancras  worklunue, 
&c.  But  on  the  6th  of  May,  a  fortnight  after  the 
re-assembling  of  parliament,  Lord  Pelham  com- 
municated to  the  Lords,  and  Mr.  Addington  to  the 
Commons,  mother  message  from  his  majesty,  inti- 
mating that  orders  had  been  given  to  liord  Whit- 
wurth,  our  ambassador,  to  quit  Paris  immediately, 
unless  he  found  a  certainty  of  bringm^  the  pending 
negotitfions  to  a  dose  against  a  certain  penod,  and 
th^  General  Andrtkisii,  the  French  ambassador, 
had  applied  for  a  passport  to  be  ready  to  quit 
London  aa  soon  as  he  should  be  informed  of  Lord 
Whitworth  having  quitted  Paris.  Ministers  said 
that  there  were  now  grounds  for  believing  that 
Lord  Whitworth  was  on  his  journey  home,  and 
might  soon  be  expected ;  and  that  therefore  an  ad- 
journment would  be  advisable  for  two  or  three 
days.  Both  Houses  adjourned  till  the  Monday 
following.  But  it  was  not  until  the  16th  of  May, 
and  after  another  adjournment,  preceded  by  a  flou- 
rishiug  account  of  the  financial  state  of  the  country, 
that  Jl  doubt  and  uncertainty  were  terminated  by 
another  royal  message  which  announced  the  recall 
of  Lord  Whitworth  and  the  departure  pf>Andr^ostL 
In  order  to  give  time  for  p»)^liM^gytl»<it@g^ 
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ptpen,  the  coniidentiim  of  the  Idag'a  menue 
wu  postponed  for  two  days.  But  on  the  l7ub, 
die  day  after  the  menage  was  delivered,  an  Order 
of  Council  was  published  directing  that  repriaala 
be  granted  againat  the  ahipa,  gooda,  and  subjecta 
of  the  French  republic;  and  a  proclamation  vaa 
iaaued  for  an  embargo  on  all  ihipa  in  the  British 
porta  belonging  either  to  the  French  and  Batavian 
republics,  or  to  any  countries  occupied  by  French 
arms.  On  the  18th  copies  of  the  requisite  papera 
—of  the  letters,  memorialSf  and  other  state  papers 
forming  the  diplomatic  correspondent  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  since  the  period  of  ths 
peace  of  Amiens  were  laid  before  both  Hoosei. 
On  die  same  day  the  aubjecto  of  complaint  againat 
Ftanee  were  ati^  at  length  in  a  royal  declaration 
or  manifesto.  Tbia  psper  began  with  contrasting 
die  liberal  and  friendly  conduct  displayed  towards 
the  subjects  of  France,  in  respect  to  matters  of  law 
and  commerce,  with  the  serenty  and  injustice  prac- 
tised towards  the  subjects  of  England.  It  laid  a 
proper  stress  on  the  circumstance  of  the  French 
goremment  having  sent  persons  to  reside  in  the 
British  and  Irish  seaports,  in  the  character  of 
consuls,  when  no  commercial  treaty  existed,  and 
whose  conduct  gave  reason  to  suspect  purposes  of 
the  most  dangerous  kind.  It  exposed  the  encroach* 
ing  and  grasping  spirit  of  the  French  goTemment^ 
as  displayed  to  the  world  since  the  peace  bv  their 
keeping  a  French  army  in  Hdland,  by  their  rio- 
ladng  the  independence  of  Switzeziand,  and  by 
their  annexing  to  France  Piedmont,  I^rnut  and 
Fiacensa,  and  the  lale  of  Elba.  Next  it  noticed 
the  novd  principle  advanced  by  Bonaparte,  that 
Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  a&irs  of  the  Continent,  or  to  interfore  with  the 
proceedings  of  France  in  any  one  point  which  did 
not  form  a  part  of  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty  of 
Amiens;  and  the  declaration  adduced  arguments 
to  prove  the  incompatibility  of  this  new  French 
principle  with  the  spirit  of  treaties  in  general  and 
the  national  law  of  Europe.  With  regard  to  the 
non-evacuation  of  Malta,  which  the  First  Cmnul 
set  forward  as  the  one  great  cause  of  the  rapture, 
it  contended  that  the  conduct  of  the  governments 
France  and  Spain,  in  seising  the  property  and 
destroying  the  conuderatioo  and  the  independence 
of  die  Knighbi,  had  been  tho  canae  iriT  the  non- 
execntion  of  that  article  in  the  treaty  of  Amims 
which  stipulated  the  said  evacuation  of  Malta  by 
the  Brktsh ;  and  here  it  was  added  (with  reference 
to  that  nnay  repmt  of  Sebastiani  which  Bonaparte 
had  published  in  his  *  Mtmiteur  ')*  that  the  Fmidi 
government  had  given  public  indicationa  of  a  de* 
sign  to  riolate  those  articles  of  the  treaty  whidi 
stipulated  the  integrity  and  mdependence  of  the 
Turidsh  empire  and  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  that 
this  alone  would  justify  our  retaining  posaession  of 
Mslta,  unless  other  securities  against  his  ambitious 
projects  were  given  by  the  First  Consul,  who  had 
refused  to  give  anything  of  the  sort  The  indig- 
nities which  had  been  ofered  to  die  British  govem- 
mnt  and  nation  unre  then  recapitolated,  and  par- 


ticular emphasis  via  girai  to  die  wtmb  whidi 
Bonaparte  had  used  in  a  public  addreaa  to  the 
Corps  L«gislatif,  that  Great  Britain  singly  can- 
not contend  with  the  power  of  Frsnce  i**  an  aaser- 
tion  regarded  as  an  insult  and  deBance,  and  con- 
tradicted by  die  events  oi  many  wars.  The  ro^ 
paper  concluded  with  declaring,  diat,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  changes  and  encroachments  which  had 
taken  place  since  the  peace,  his  m^esty  was  ready 
to  concur  even  now  in  an  arrangement  by  whicb 
satisfaction  should  be  given  to  him  for  the  indig* 
nitics  ofiered  to  his  crown  and  people,  together 
with  a  security  againat  further  cacnwMtnmwita  on  the 
part  of  France. 

We  reaerrs  the  account  of  die  diplonutisin^ 
and  of  the  strange  concluding  scenes  oiLnd  Whit> 
worth's  embassy,  for  another  page.  Here  we  need 
only  mentum  that  the  declaration  of  war  was  re- 
ceived in  England  with  almost  universal  mtha- 
siasm :  the  news  was  welcomed  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don with  faata  in  the  air,  with  three  cheers,  and 
with  right-down  Engliih  huzsas.  Men  felt  that 
the  experiment  of  a  peace  had  been  tried  and  had 
foiled;  that  an  armed  truce  would  be  nearly  ae 
expensive  as  an  active  war,  without  the  excitement 
and  glory  of  warfare;  that  such  a  truce  would 
mabw  Bonaparte  to  crush  die  spirit  of  national 
independence,  to  establish  his  dtmiinion  over  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  to  build,  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  Continent,  in  trdUy  fntified  ud  in- 
accessible porb^  a  fleet  which  in  the  coune  iii  a 
fow  yean  might  dispute  with  us  the  sovereignty  of 
^  seas.  City  corporations,  widi  odier  bodies 
corporate  and  incorporate,  cooled  afterwards ;  but 
at  die  moment  the  renewal  of  the  war  waa  hailed 
with  more  joy  than  had  been  witnessed  at  the 
proclamation  of  the  peace. 

This  important  subject  was  not  fully  taken  into 
cousido^on  until  Monday  the  23rd  of  May,  when 
all  the  avenues  to  the  houses  of  pariiament  were 
crowded  at  a  very  early  hour.*  In  each  House  an 
address  was  mond,  re-echoing  the  sentiments  of 
the  kill's  message  and  dedaiatioD.  Some  few 
doubta  were  exprcaaed  as  to  the  justice  or  the  ex- 
pediency  of  commmciny  hoatilitiea  without  aome 
further  attempt  at  negofotion;  but  in  b(Kh  Hooseu 
the  doubten  were  left  in  a  most  feeble  ainori^. 
An  amenchnent  moved  m  the  Upper  House  by 
liord  King,  for  e^qnmging  those  expressions  whidi 
so  warmly  attributed  to  France  the  guilt  ^  break- 
ing the  treaty,  waa  rejected  by  142  against  10 ;  and 
in  the  Commons  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr. 
Grey,  to  asauie  hia  majeaty  of  the  support  of  tlie 

•  On  tk«  pracedlBx  night  the  FotHet  had  Md  a  MMtiw  to  imo^ 

their  pUiM  of  opporitioa.  Fox,  it  f>  nid,  qxike  at  thte  prinM  Met- 
ing with  mat  modantkin.  •KpterinR  hi*  Mxietr  for  (be  fnttmoem 
orpam,liHtMlmowbdfiw  tlMdiHeultleear  the  eoidn^^  Ba 
had  to  MibByt  to  Am  follr  of  toine  of  hit  iHodataa.  Sneridaa  was  ao 
diKBktbatatSntbeeoKld  not  niaak  bttelliglbtjri  MhoaAanraria 
booane  mora  aitlnlata,  and  dwdt  upon  ih«  daagai  of  Ihrowiii  tho 
"  Doctor"— ai  Addtngtoa  waa  called  fWim  the  pniMoa  of  Ua  bther 
— iatotheanMorPitt.  TUa  Idw,  which  >  aaid  to  haw  bees  i»ny 
pconlaBt  atnonc  Iba  paitiMiia  of  Fox,  proTva  at  taut  that  the}-  he- 
Ueved  that  Addluton  wasted  to  retain  Ma  jiam,  la  de^iiteof  the 
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Hooae  in  the  wsr,  but  to  expma  at  the  Hune  time 
a  diaappTobatioa  the  cwnduct  of  miniiten,  waa 
Degatired  br  398  ^^nat  67.  On  tfaia  occaaion 
Pitt  was  in  nia  place,  and  be  roae  earl;  in  tfaa  de- 
bate to  ezpren  a  hope  that  on  thia  gnat  qneation 
all  pertiea  wouU  be  unaniiaoai.  Hia  apeech  pro- 
duced an  immenae  impreaaion,  and  waa  greatly 
admired:  Fox,  in  reptjing  to  it,  aaid  uat  if 
Demoatbenee  himaelf  had  been  praaect  he  must 
have  admiied,  and  mi|^t  have  envied.*  Fox  him- 
aelf waa  quite  fte^ooa  an  what  waa  certainly  no 
langfaipg  matter.  He  was  oi  eoorae  at  the  bead 
of  thoae  few  who  faced  ths  tremendoua  majori^. 
He  coafeaaed  that  Bonaparte  waa  very  wrong  in 
demanding,  aa  he  had  done,  that  we  should  eipel 
all  the  Fiench  emigranta  who  had  aonght  an  asy- 
lum in  our  country,  and  that  we  should  abridge  the 
liberty  of  our  preaa  and  modify  our  constitution ; 
but  be  palliated  Qm  haughtuaeaa  and  insolence  of 
the  language  which  he  had  uaed  in  conftrrinr 
with  LnrdWhitwoTtb;  he  aaid  that  Bon^nrte  had 
qoite  aa  much  right  to  complain  of  our  aggrandise- 
ment in  India  as  we  had  to  complain  of  hia  en- 
cnadunenta  in  Europe ;  that  hia  ezpreaaed  deter- 
mioatiantot^paaaeBaum  aooner  or  later  of  ^n^pt 
waa  not  a  aoffidcDt  canae  fox  our  going  to  war,  but 
Utat  the  mr  waa  provoked  by  our  retailing  Malta 
■Dd  the  Gape  of  Uood  Hope ;  tiiat  we  were  going 
to  war  OB  a  aordid  principk,.  whidk  would  deprive 
oa  of  the  poaaibility  of  obtaining  any  allies.  The 
attorney-general  (Spencer  Perceval),  Windham, 
and  others,  strongly  objected  to  the  tendency  of 
Pox's  speech,  whose  ai^jumtnta  all  went  to  justify 
the  conduct  of  Bonaparte.  Windham  called  it  not 
only  a  frUadoua  but  a  wicked  meech,  and  Fox 
hiinadf  a  pander  to  base  and  iluberal  paasiona; 
he  drew  a  comparuon  between  hia  conduct  and 
that  of  Pitt,  who  had,  he  said,  employed  his  great 
abilitiea  in  kindling  the  flame  of  patriotism,  and  in 
calling  fratfa  the  energies  of  the  country. 

Oa  die  37Ul  pf  May  Fox  moved  an  addreaa  to 
adviae  Ids  majesty  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the 
Smpenrof  Snaoa,  wbo^  it  waa  understood,  had 
oflned  to  mediate.  He  euk^ised  the  character  of 
the  young  emperor  Alexander  as  warmly  as  he  had 
oDce  eulogiaed  hia  grandmother  the  great  Catherine. 
Pitt,  who  again,  aaterted  his  wonderfiil  mastery 
over  die  Houae,  expressed  his  perfect  approbation 
of  the  prineiplea  on  which  die  motion  waa  groonded, 

*  r.  tteiMr.Lattatto].A.Hnmr,Efii— ^bHlMrMJ■faIlh«r:— 
'■  FW'a  v>Mnte'w«  ■  •MpM*  bwlwu  a<  hto  aoM  pownllil  d»- 
rtwwfliM.  M*  lovBndbSslaufvBauBMti  MtaMrtt^ofaU 
Ml  h  ynmi<riA  to  Om  wpoit lately  prtJMMd.thourt  i»ld  lo  to  dona 

aCamwImf.  Tte's  ifMa  wwaattaoC*  dUBami  «Mt,  h4  Mt  ■! 
tottotoMvUdilMHnallradoitat  Dokl^Dotet,aoimp>«ioDed 

Mifto  to  kMy  tlw  Bdm  kiwUng  I  iMt  to  lUi  MM*.  I  a^entMd. 
ft  WM  MUaaflr  Ma  dMlgs  thioB^UMt.  «Bd  HadiWaA  Mn  lu  MW 

BnaiUy,  wiiUw  to  Us  fllmd  H.  Dudit.  «ri  Tha  Mm  hM 
•at  bam  pabUabad,  tor.  owtof  to  »  naw  ragulatkm  whiA  waa  aiada 
ii»aill«a*ha»iwlwfc«rf*«"gw«  toto  llwgallwy,  wMeof  tha  nawa- 
wieanwoaafetotoaitto.  ntf ■  ^aach  la  aiiiWMllT  alhmad  to  ba 
aMoT  A•BBM^lraot  tevaTliiaat,ba  am  nada.  BUlolliienoa 
aid  uteUr  fa  Bow  flf  Oaaw.  iboiM  to  lUi  dabato,  and 
Mai  wmwtktaajiAaBFaB  mowtA  UmI  Um  Hooaa  dmld  mom- 
Mi  teannm  to  Maqpl  Aa  BadtaltoD  oT  Om  Bmperor  of  Ruala, 
aMaad  aU  balM.  Aa  nfeMiyaaM.  to  tha  HMHof  OMMa.  to 
ttnparim  with  FM,  to  be  teutm  af  H  Meous."'.JfMMBn  c/M* 


and  of  the  wish  to  avert  war  if  it  were  yet  possible ; 
but  he  hoped  that  Fox  would  not  persist  in  it,  as 
there  appeared  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  mi- 
nistry would  act  in  conformity  with  that  wish,  and 
with  those  general  principles.  In  the  end  F<nc 
oonsented  to  withdraw  his  motion,  on  a  declaration 
from  Lord  Hawkesbury,  secretary  for  fisreign  afiairs, 
that  the  government,  though  it  could  not  suspend 
the  preparationa  fac  pursuing  the  war,  would  be 
ready  to  accept  the  mediatkm  of  Rosaia  if  the 
Krat  Consul  would  accept  it  and  accede  to  reaatm- 
aUe  terma.  In  eaeh  Houae  censures  were  moved 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Addinj^on  administration ; 
but,  ahhottgh  the  enmity  or  coldneaa  between 
Addington  and  Pitt  seemed  on  the  increase, 
and  although  a  very  general  notion  prevailed, 
both  in  parliament  and  in  the  ooui^,  that 
Addington  would  make  a  spiritlesa  and  bad  war 
minister,  these  motions  were  rgected  by  great 
majoritiea. 

At  war  with  France,  it  waa  impoasible  to  be  at 
peace  with  Holluul,  which  waa  now  little  more 
than  a  French  province,  and  which  still  retained 
maritime  resources  too  great  to  be  deapiaed.  On 
the  I7th  of  June  the  king  announced  by  message 
that  he  had  communicated  to  the  Batavian  repubuc 
hia  diapositiott  to  reapect  its  nenteality,  provided 
(mly  the  French  government  would  respect  it  and 
witndraw  ita  fnrcea  from  that  country;  but  dut 
this  propoaition  not  having  been  acceded  to  by 
France,  his  majesty  had  judged  it  necessary  to 
recall  hb  minister  from  the  Hague,  and  to  give 
ordera  for  the  issuing  of  lettera  of  marque  and  re- 
prisals againat  the  Batavian  republic.  A  few 
weeks  after  thia  message  Lord  Hawkesbury  called 
the  attention  of  the  Commons  to  another  n^al  mes- 
sage relating  to  the  ex-Stadtbolder  of  Holland,  our 
late  ally,  tbe  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  de- 
spoiled and  left  without  a  home,  and  who  had  no 
reliance  except  on  the  generosity  of  thia  country. 
Hia  lordship  then  moved  that  the  sum  of  60,000/., 
and  a  pension  of  16,000/.  per  annum  during  the 
pleaaure  of  hia  majesty,  should  be  granted  to  the 
Olustriona  Houae  of  Oiuge.  Hie  grant  passed 
withont  (^mosidon. 

On  tbe  iMlowing  day,  the  18th  of  June,  anodier 
royal  measage  acquainted  parliament  that,  for  the 
security  uid  defence  of  tlu  country,  his  majeaty 
thought  it  neceaaaiy  that  a  larae  additional  force 
sho\Ud  be  raiaed  and  assembled  forthwith.  On  the 
20th,  in  the  Commons,  Mr.  Yorke,  the  secretary- 
at-war,  presented  the  plan  of  increaae,  which  pro- 
posed to  levy  an  army  of  reserve  50,000  strong^ 
the  men  to  be  raised  by  ballot  like  the  English  mi- 
litia, and  their  services  during  the  war  to  extend  to 
Qteat  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands.  A 
bill  to  thk  eflfect  was  carried  through  both  Houses, 
not  witluut  opposition  to  some  of  its  particulais, 
but  without  ainr  divisicm.  Snbsequenuy  (on  die 
ISlhof  Joly),  Mr.  Yotke  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  lull  endiling  his  mueaty  to  raise  a  levy  en 
matte  in  case  of  invsnm.  [At  diia  monent  the  o»* 
pesite  coasts  of  Fhmce  viii^iBdgivflLwiAOgii^ 
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with  troops,  ind  die  *  Honiteor '  and  the '  Bnuads 

Gazette  *  were  calculating  how  many  weeks  or  days 
it  would  take  Bonaparte  to  reach  London.]  Thu, 
he  contended,  was  an  ancient  and  iudiBpensable 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  a*  was  acknowledged  in 
the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  assize  of 
Henry  II.  and  statute  of  Henry  III. ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  bill  was  only  to  facilitate  the 
exercise  of  such  pier(^;atiTe  in  case  of  need.  The 
most  insolent  of  all  enemies,  who  had  already  lub- 
chud  the  greater  part  of  the  Ctmtinent,  was  threat' 
ening  us  with  invasion  and.  alaTery :  tiiere  never 
vas  a  tiDK  when  it  was  more  necessary  to  assert 
ibu  ancient  and  undoubted  pren^atiTe  of  the 
crown.  After  detailing  the  difoent  chwaea  under 
which  the  population  m  the  countn^  should  be  en- 
rolled for  the  pnrpoaea  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Yorice  stated 
that,  so  lately  as  therdgn  of  Henry  VIII.,  all  per- 
sons in  Enghnd  were  required  to  exercise  them- 
selves at  shooting  with  the  bow.  The  same  prin- 
ciple required  that  the  Englishmen  of  the  present 
day  should  exercise  themselves  in  die  use  of  the 
riJ9e,  musket,  sword,  &c.  In  case  of  actual  invasion 
every  man  must  be  bound  to  march;  but  the 
volunteers  would  be  required  to  march  only  in  their 
own  corps.  He  cited  the  conduct  of  the  English 
at  Toulon,  lincelles.  Acre,  and  in  Egypt,  to  prove 
that  they  had  not  degenoated  fnnn  the  heroes  who 
fiiught  tA  Grecy  and  Azincourt  Wmdham,  rising 
as  soon  as  the  secretary^t-war  sat  down,  delivered 
a  long  and  rraurkalue  harangue,  approving  of 
what  was  now  proposed  to  be  done,  rat  stnu^Iy 
reprobating  the  past  inactivity  and  Uindness  of 
nuniaters,  which  had  left  the  country  so  mudi 
worse  prepared  than  it  might  have  been  for  the 
commencement  of  a  war.  Pitt  also  spoke  in  warm 
approbation  of  the  principle  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed ;  but  expressed  his  surprise  and  concern  at 
ita  not  having  been  broi^ht  forward  sooner.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  as  a  member  of  the  present  ministry, 
insisted  that  the  bill  had  been  presented  as  soon  as 
it  was  possible  and  proper.  Fox  offered  his  hearty 
concurrence.  The  prospect  of  that  always  dan- 
gerous experiment,  the  universal  arming  of  a  na- 
tion, seemed  to  fill  him  with  cheerful  and  hopeful 
visioos.  He  said  he  had  not  approved  of  the  pre- 
sent war,  hut,  u  we  were  eng4;^  in  it,  he  could 
not  ctmscientioaily  oppose  those  measures  which 
the  state  of  war  rendexed  necessary :  becouldcon- 
Bcientioasly  su^pwt  this  measure,  this  levy  en 
mam,  becanse  it  was  for  the  defence  of  the  countrv 
rather  than  for  any  project  of  offensive  war.  It 
was  principally  on  the  armed  mass  of  the  people 
that  he  relied  for  resistance  to  invasion.  Our  regular 
army  might  be  good  and  great ;  our  navy  was  the 
greatest  and  the  best  in  the  world :  both  might  be 
exrallent,  but  both  might  also  be  subject  to  accidente 
and  chances ;  whereas  the  mass  of  a  great  people, 
once  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms,  would  be  a  solid 
and  permsnent  security,  which  would  not  depend 
on  the  enat  of  <Hie  bstd^  or  be  rendered  in^- 
Gtdmu  l^  aiqr  untoward  ciraunstances.  Hie  in- 
Taderain^lU  boi^to  our  Bfaona  x^uUr  ainuci 


as  nameraus  and  as  well  diicipiined  as  our  own, 

but  they  could  not  bring  over  that  which  we  could 
command — an  armed  peasantry.  He  thought  that 
the  best  mode  would  be  to  whether  a  general 
armament  this  nature  might  not  be  obtained 
voluntarily ;  but  he  allowed  that  if  ^impulsion  were 
necessary  it  should  be  resorted  to.  Addington 
intimated  that  there  was  no  want  of  spirit  and 
ahwrity  in  the  people ;  that  upwards  of  60^000 
volunteers  had  alr^y  ofliered  themsdves;  and 
that  be  considered  the  measure  as  singtdarly 
adapted  to  the  ^joiius  and  character  of  the  people, 
as  it  was  makmg  a  common  csnse  with  them  in 
the  dtfence  of  our  common  country.  The  bill  was 
then  read  a  first  and  second  time,  committed  pro 
fom^  and  the  report  was  bro^ht  up  on  the 
20th,  when  Sheridan  deprecated  any  discoasion 
until  the  third  reading.  On  the  32nd,  after  the 
bill  had  been  read  a  third  time,  on  the  question 
being  put  that  it  should  pass.  Colonel  Crauford,  in 
highly  approving  the  measure,  expressed  his  doubt 
whether  other  means  of  defence  were  not  necessary. 
He  conceived  the  country  to  be  deficient  both  as  to 
regular  troops  and  fortifications — he  thought  that 
the  r^lar  army  ought  to  be  increased  ;  that  the 
coast  from  tht  Yarmouth  Roads  to  the  Swth  Fore- 
land ought  to  be  fortified  ;  that  defences  ought  to 
be  thrown  up  on  the  different  roads  leading  from 
the  coast  to  London ;  and  finally,  that  London  it- 
self ought  to  be  fortified.  He  thouf^t  that  all  men 
ou£^t  to  be  armed,  and  diat  those  who  conUt  not 
have  moates  shoidd  be  supplied  with  pikes.  He 
also  strongly  recommended  the  immediate  appoint- 
ment of  a  military  counciL  Ministen  repli^  that 
they  were  deddedly  averse  to  fiirUfying  London  ; 
that  with  such  a  fleet  and  army  as  we  possessed, 
it  would  be  disgraceful  to  think  of  that  measure ; 
and  that,  whether  the  gallant  colonel  was  satisfied 
or  not  with  the  preparations  the  government  had 
made,  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  enemy  were  satis- 
fied they  left  diem  no  hope  of  success.  Pitt  again 
took  an  active  part  in  debate,  pronouncing  a  sort  of 
euloginm  on  the  military  management  of  his  own 
government.  He  asserted  that  during  the  late 
war  every  possible  attention  had  been  given  to  the 
subject  ;^-^hrt  a  plan  had  been  completely  digested, 
a  survey  tainn,  and  the  vrorks  actually  tracied  by 
General  Dundia;  that  the  taonb  minote  sketches 
had  been  obtained  of  every  important  position  for 
resistance,  between  the  sea-coaat  and  the  metro- 
polis; and  dtat  the  defence  of  the  difoent  de- 
tached porititms,  such  as  Kewcasde,  the  mouth  of 
the  Humber,  &c.,  with  our  principal  porta  and 
arsenals,  had  also  been  consid^ed.  If  the  enemy 
should  cMne— -which  was  very  doubtful — our  suc- 
cess was  certain;  but  he  agreed  vrith  Colonel 
Crauford,  that,  in  order  that  victory  should  be 
purchased  with  a  smaller  loss  of  life,  some  fortifi- 
cations  were  very  sdvisable.  [All  this  was  a  pre- 
lude to  the  cosdy  farce  of  those  Martello  towers 
which  Pitt's  restored  government  be^n  to  erect 
soon  afterwards.]  He dweh,jvith aninutiDgelo- 
qoence  on  the  wMSit«feM-s8ti«9gte 
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£ilimeii  bad  been,  by  die  &toiii  of  nondenc^  Sm 
a  IiHig  series  of  years  exempted  from  this  speciea 
of  contest ;  but,  if  Uiey  vere  now  to  be  called  upon 
to  take  their  share  in  it  with  other  nations,  uey 
must  meet  it  with  gratitude  for  the  exemption  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  with  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  support  it  with  courage  and  resolution — 
they  must  show  themselves  wor^y,  by  thai  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  of  the  happiness  they  had 
enjoyed.  "  It  is,"  be  said,  "  for  our  property,  it 
is  for  oar  liber^,  it  is  for  our  indepoidaice,  nay, 
fiir  our  existence  as  a  natiou,  it  is  fiv  our  character, 
it  ia  ior  our  very  name  as  Englishmen,  it  is  for 
everything  dear  and  valuable  to  man  on  this  side 
of  the  grave.  Farliament  has  now  provided 
ample  means  fax  our  defence ;  it  remains  for  the 
executive  government  to  empby  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  regular  army  must  be  augmented 
to  that  point  to  whidi  die  means  are  now  given  to 
raise  it ;  the  militia  must  be  kept  high  in  numbers 
and  unbroken  in  spirit ;  the  auxiliary  fwce  must 
be  as  promptly  raised  and  disciplined  aa  the  nature 
of  thii^  wul  admit ;  nothing  must  be  omitted  that 
military  aldll  can  surest  to  render  the  contest 
certain  aa  to  its  success  and  short  in  its  duration. 
If  government  show  the  same  determination  to 
apply  all  those  means  that  parliament  has  shown 
in  providing  them— ^f'  the  people  follow  up  the 
example  which  the  l^isl^re  has  set  them,  we  are 
ssfe.  Then  I  may  say,  without  being  too  sanguine, 
that  the  result  of  this  great  contest  will  ensure  the 
permanoit  security,  the  eternal  glory  of  this  coun- 
try; that  it  will  terminate  in  the  confosion,  tiie 
dismay,  and  the  shame  of  our  vaunting  enemy ; 
that  It  will  afford  the  means  animating  the 
spirits,  of  Touau^  the  courage,  of  breaking  the 
lethargy,  (tf  the  surrounding  nations  of  Earope ; 
and  I  tmat  that,  if  a  fugitive  French  army  should 
reach  its  own  shores  after  being  driven  from  our 
coasts,  it  vrill  find  the  people  of  Europe  reviving  in 
spirits,  and  anxious  to  retaliate  on  France  all  the 
vn-ongs,  all  the  oppressions  they  have  sufifered  from 
her ;  and  that  we  shall  at  length  see  that  wicked 
fabric  destroyed,  which  was  raised  upon  the  pros- 
titution of  Hberty,  and  which  has  caused  more 
miseries,  more  horrors  to  France,  and  to  the  sur- 
nunding  nations,  than  are  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
part  of  the  annala  of  mankind." 

The  levy  en  nuuse  bill  was  passed  nem.  cm. 
On  tlw  25th  it  was  carried  up  to  the  Lorda,  who 
adopted  it  wianimonsly,  one  or  two  of  the  peers 
only  cenaimng  ministers,  as  Pitt  had  done,  for  not 
producing  it  aooner.  Tluee  days  after  this  a  mes- 
sage vraa  ddivered  from  his  majesty,  acquainting 
both  Houses  that  a  treasonable  and  rebellious 
spirit  of  insurrection  bad  manifested  itsdf  in  Ire- 
land, and  had  been  marked  by  circumstances  of 
pecidisT  atrocity  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  cor- 
respondiog  address  to  the  throne  was  carried  at 
once  and  unanimously;  and  before  another  sun 
rose  two  bills,  one  for  trying  rebels  in  Ireland  by 
msrtial  law,  the  other  for  auaproding  anew  the 
Habesa  Cwpoa  act  in  Iidand)  irere  fannied 


throi^h  all  that  atagea  and  paiscd.  In  each 
House  all  this  waa  done  without  any  diriuon  ;  but 
in  the  Commons  there  was  some  animated  and 

angry  discussion.  Windham  reproached  ministers 
(who  had  certainly  known  for  months  of  the  storm 
that  had  been  brewii^  in  Dublin)  with  their  close- 
ness and  mystery,  and  with  the  now  proven  felse- 
hood  of  their  very  recent  statemenu  that  the  Irish 
were  tranquil,  contented,  and  loyal.  It  appeared, 
he  said,  as  if  the  government  of  Ireland  might  be 
destroyed,  and  its  capital  taken,  before  parliament 
was  to  receive  the  slightest  warning.  Ministers^ 
after  keeping  the  House  in  the  dark,  now  wanted 
it  to  proceed  wiUumt  deliberation :  it  was  usual  to 
take  at  least  a  day  to  consider  an  address ;  and  he 
tluaght  that  in  tiie  present  instance  a  great  deal 
of  information  was  necessaiy  before  the  Houie 
voted.  Shnidan  fdt  or  affected  an  eneeding  in- 
dignation at  Windham  for  starting  any  objectim, 
or  creating  any  delay  to  the  urgent  measures  of 
government  at  such  a  crisis ;  and  he  pathetically 
described  the  sufierings  which  a  delay  of  twenty- 
four  hours  might  occasion  to  the  loyu  part  of  the 
Irish.  Addington  paid  the  highest  compliments 
to  "  tAe  disinterested  patrioiitm  '*  of  Sheridan, 
"  who,  whenever  the  country  was  in  a  critical 
situation,  gave  all  his  great  talents  to  its  support.'* 
Windham  ironically  noticed  the  compliments  pass- 
ing between  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
Sheridan.  The  lattet  retorted,  partly  in  the  de- 
cUunatny  wqri  end  partly  with  the  drollery  which 
waa  nune  natural  to  him :  he  said  that  he  had 
never  in  his  life  deserted  either  his  political  prin- 
ciples or  hia  political  frienda;  while  Win^uun 
had  sat  on  every  aide  of  the  House, "  till  at  last 
he  came,  by  a  diagonal  progreasion,  from  the  trea^ 
sury  bench  to  his  present  seat"  Windham,  be- 
fore the  session  ended,  found  more  than  one  op- 
portunity of  pointedly  expressing  his  intimate 
belief  that  Sheridan  was  looking  out  for  a  snug 
place  under  the  Addington  administration,  and  of 
ridiculing  the  zeal  of  this  new  convert.  Long 
before  these  debates  were  over  the  new  Irish 
rebellion  had  extinguished  itself  in  the  bottomless 
pool  of  its  own  follies.  But  at  Paris  the  movement 
had  been  well  concerted : — while  the  shores  of  Eng- 
Und  were  threatened  with  invasion,  Ireland  waa 
to  be  made  the  seat  of  civil  war,  and  the  Irish 
exiles  and  refugeea  had  pledged  themselves  for  the 
success  ^  the  insurrection,  if  Bonaparte  would 
supply  them  with  only  money,  arms,  artiUery, 
ships,  and  troops. 

As  early  as  the  13th  of  June,  in  bringing  for^ 
ward  the  budget,  the  chancellor  of  die  exchequer 
had  intimated  his  intention  of  reviving  the  income 
tax  as  a  necessary  war  tax,  and  on  the  5th  of  July 
he  moved  that  the  House  should  go  into  committee 
upon  that  subject  The  new  tax  he  chose  to  call  a 
property  tax,  although  in  substance  it  was  little 
more  a  property  tax  than  the  old  one,  only  con- 
taining a  clause  by  which,  in  cases  of  incomes  from 
land  or  interest  of  monev,  no  partic^r  disclosure 
was  to  be  requited.  ^t.KPBf^OeJgte 
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sunded  vu  Bdt^  however,  so  hxga  u  fimnerl^.* 

Several  members  objected  to  the  mimomer,  iniut* 
ing  that  it  wu  in  reality  an  inocane  tax,  and  not  a 
tax  upon  property;  that  it  raiaed  an  equal  nun 
upon  incomes  of  unequal  duration,  upon  the  pre- 
oariouB  produce  of  industry,  and  upon  permanent 
iaoeme;  and  that  it  was  unjust  that  a  precarioua 
income,  derived  from  mental  or  bodily  labour, 
should  pay  an  equal  tax  with  an  income  which  was 

Sirmaneut  and  obtained  without  esertioa.  Sir 
enry  Mildmay  further  obaerrcd  diat  there  was 
another  point  on  which  the  praent  bill  irauld  have 
an  unequal  operation,  contran  to  its  avowed  prin- 
cip1e~-«iat  of  a  fair,  equal,  ind  proportionate  tax— 
for  it  made  no  exemption  whatever  in  fimmr  of 
persons  having  large  &milies,  if  their  ineomea  ex- 
ceeded 160/.  a  year ;  so  ^t,  whether  a  man  was 
single  or  had  a  family  of  tmlve  children  to  sup- 
port, there  would  be  no  difference  in  the  operation 
of  the  tax.  The  minister  desired  to  know  whether 
an  exemption  from  the  house  and  window  tax,  in 
favour  of  persons  with  large  families,  would  not  go 
a  great  way  towards  the  object  the  honourable 
buonet  so  earnestly  desired?  On  the  13th  <tf 
July  the  bill  was  debated  again  in  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House.  After  a  member  htd  warmly 
denounced  the  inquisitorial  means  adopted  to  as- 
certain the  amount  of  the  iDcomes  of  tradesmen, 
Pitt  rose  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  tevenl 
of  the  details  of  the  meamre,  and  to  move  an  in- 
struction  to  the  committee,  that "  the  like  exemp- 
tiniB  and  abatements  be  extended  to  those  who 
have  income  arising  from  money  in  the  fimda,  or 
land,  or  money  at  interest,  as  are  or  may  be  al- 
lowed to  other  persons."  Some  of  the  Addington 
party  censured  him  for  attacking  the  minister,  and 
for  thwarting  or  delaving  his  purpose ;  and  they 
seemed  to  hint  that  ne  was  acting  unfairly,  and 
taking  the  minister  by  surprise.  To  this  Pitt 
scornfully  replied  that  ministers  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  his  sentimmts  fw  the  last  three  weeks. 
The  Addingtonians,  however,  still  afiected  to  be 
surprised,  as  ^  an  unexpected  motion.  In  spite 
of  the  censure  of  some,  and  the  friendly  persua- 
sions of  others,  Pitt  pressed  his  motion  to  a  divi- 
sion, but  it  was  ngected  by  150  i^;ainit  SO. 
While  this  income  or  property  tax  bill  was  in 
committee  several  impntant  oon&ssions  were 
made,  and  a  finr  substantial  alterations  admitted. 
The  chanoellor  of  the  exchequer,  for  example,  con- 
fessed that  there  was  a  wute  difference  between 
income  sriaing  from  lands  or  from  capital  already 
accumulated,  and  income  arising  from  bodU^  la- 
bour, or  from  mental  labour  and  professional 
skill ;  and  that,  of  all  the  cases  of  hardship  to 
which  this  tax  could  apply,  he  conceived  it  to  be 
moat  severe  on  the  learned  profissBions.  But  Ad- 
dington  never  admitted  a  principle  without  taking 
the  spirit  out  of  it  by  qnalifieattons ;  and  he  wait 
on  to  reason  that,  as  there  were  some  ridi  dergy 

•  Wh«n  tlu  oinwr  of  land  Ifit  it  oat,  bo  wm  to  pay  otdjr  OM  Mh 
VmgimOm puud, ot  Src  far  bmL;  tat  whM  At  iiwl  waa  in  hta 
own  handii  na  was  to  paj  odb  and  ninepoiaa  In  Hw  Mnnd.  SMt  k 
otadllif  aalairili5<MAnlnU«i  titimA 


men,  lawyers,  and  physicians,  aU  Aoae  learned 

Cessions  oi^ht  to  be  taxed.  It  would  not,  said 
be  the  policy  of  pariiament,  at  this  time,  to  ex- 
clude the  inoome  aneing  from  those  sources  from 
contributing  towards  the  present  exigtmcies :  Uiere 
was  no  one  who  had  arrived  to  great  attainments  in 
tlioee  pxoftssions  who  had  not  aoqoired  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  capital !  He  ftlt  the  difficulty 
of  ezteoding  the  exemptiona  on  account  of  the  |vo- 
digious  addition  which  would  be  created  thereby 
to  the  trouble  of  the  tax  commissionera.  But  the 
very  day  after  the  rejection  of  Fit^s  motion,  Ad- 
dingtan  adopted  the  substance  of  that  amendment, 
ae  **  Ute  exemptions  it  demanded  were  expected 
b^  a  great  nunoer  of  people,  and  as  he  waa  con- 
vmcedof  the  necessity  of  rcocmeiling  even  the  moat 
neccsiary  measures  to  the  feelings  of  the  public, 
and  aa  he  wished  to  avoid  diffennces  of  opinion 
where  unanimity  was  so  very  desirable."  A  di- 
minished rata  was  fixed  for  landed  incomes  from 
60/.  to  100/.  a  year.  A  clause  for  empowering 
surveyors  to  exsmine  property  in  oder  to  estimate 
its  value  waa  so  amended  as  to  do  away  the  power, 
originally  given  by  the  bill,  of  entering  private 
dwellii^houses.  All  the  clauses  relating  to  the 
mode  of  stopping  snd  collectiog  the  tax  on  di- 
vidends pavable  at  the  Bank  of  England  were 
struck  out  oy  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who 
substituted  for  them  other  clauses,  importing  tlut 
stockhdlden^  returns  should  be  made  m  the  same 
mamiCT  u  those  (d  other  peraons ;  but  if^  after  the 
expiration  of  six  months,  no  return  should  be 
made,  then  government  should  have  the  power  of 
collecting  the  tax  at  the  Bank  as  at  first  propoaed. 
A  clause  waa  also  introduced  which  not  only  ex- 
empted bank-stock  already  purchased  by  foreigners 
from  the  tax,  but  also  all  funded  property  which 
might,  during  the  operation  of  the  act,  be  acquired 
by  persona  not  subjects  of  his  majesty,  and  not 
residing  in  the  British  dominions.  This  clause, 
although  it  waa  well  and  frtirly  meant,  and  pre- 
vented numerous  foreign  holders  of  stock  from 
being  scared  away  from  our  Bank,  led  directly  to 
much  trickecv  and  subterfuge,  by  which  gorom- 
ment  was  a  loser.  Instead  of  an  exemptiott  from 
the  house  and  window  tax,  redactions  were  in- 
troduced in  &vour  of  penons  luving  nnmenma 
ftmilies,  upon  incomes  mm  60/.  to  4SS01.,  lor  each 
child  above  two,  or  kt  threeor  more  diildren,  four 
per  cent ;  upon  incomes  from  400/.  to  1000/.,  fin- 
ditto,  three  percent. ;  upon  incomes  from  1000/.  to 
5000/.,  for  ditto,  two  per  cenU ;  and  upon  incomes 
of  5000/.  and  upwards,  one  per  cent  Some 
abatements  were  uso  granted  to  persona  whose  in- 
comes rsnged  between  60/.  and  150/.  per  anuum ; 
and  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed  on 
the  1st  of  Ai^ust 

Various  other  new  taxes  or  duties  were  also  im- 
posed. Some  of  these  were  extended  to  Ireland, 
and  the  lord-lieatenant  of  that  country  was  autho- 
rised to  raise  1,000,000/.  by  loan.  The  total 
amount  of  snp^iea  granted]^  the  year  waa 
41,303,l9aL  Of[^e<8i9ilUi^tt^te)/N)«. 
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WM  to  be  niied  by  nuraitiei,  1,053,0002.  by  lot* 
teritt,  above  15,06o>000/.  by  lotni  cx  Exeheqnsr 
bOK  and  4,000,000/.  wu  to  be  taken  from  the 
ccHwoUdited  fund.  The  Mnion  was  cloied  oa  the 
I2th  of  Ai^nit  by  a  speech  from  the  thnme, 
wherein  his  majesty  exprened  his  reliance  that, 
under  die  coDtinuance  of  the  DiTine  protectioD,  the 
exertions  of  his  braTe  and  loyal  subjects  would 
prove  to  the  enemy  and  to  the  world,  that  an  at* 
tempt  to  subvert  the  independence  or  im|wir  the 
poner  of  this  United  KinMum  would  termmate  in 
die  disgrace  and  min  of  those  by  whom  it  mkht  be 
made.  The  king  appeared  in  ezeelloit  health  and 
qnfits,  and  waa  enthuaiaiticaUy  cheered  by  im- 
mense nmUtndes  on  his  w^  to  ukd  from  pariia- 
ment. 

While  parliament  was  sitting,  and  when  the 
cmmtry  waa  ringing  with  military  preparations,  and 
the  mBrchings  and  countermarchiags  of  troops  oi 
the  line,  militia,  fencibles,  and  voIuntMn,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  renewed  a  claim  which '  he  had 
often  made  before,  tor  military  promotion,  and  for 
some  post  or  command  where  honour  snd  danger 
might  go  hand  in  hand.*  The  Duke  of  York  mA. 
been  for  aome  years  captain-general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces,  Uie  Dukes  of  Kent, 
Cnmberiand,  and  Cambridge  were  lieutenant-ge- 
noaK  but  thdr  eldest  brother,  the  heir  to  the 
thiaBe>  was  left  in  the  inferior  grade  of  a  ookmd 


<  UAirt,l?M,lkeprinMliadwilM|ttaUlowl«f  Utter  to  lib 
nOttr-)  •  "Sir.  I  hm,  nm  nrioiu  oawUmliODior  dutr  and  tmpmI. 

jwr  naiMtj ;  and  ft  it  now  with  an  tmnetbum  that  I  nam  baftm 
iwmfwappoadiyM,  rir,tlutIpi«MiMtothn>wn]rMUatTm 
Sitt,  tad  ta  iaplm  yaw  gneloiu  iHiIIob  to  tiia  haarfila  innilnMnli 
IskrblUilMlar.  ThaHtkmcaiidawMaWilaiiUAtUaeaua. 
br  Mnr  tedi  cilU  te  Ow  UBltod  aMi  of  nwr  Mttah  am  ta  tiM 
dtftoM  of  »M  Uat  am  b>  dear  w  MMimcb  ;  aad  b  with  dmrliw 
r*idi  Out  I  b»hold  aw  pimkM  of  tfab  MrtfaBent  Ihtoa^  ercrr 

KofTowB^Mtr'aUMiiiw.  Wfeatoffr  my  WMM  tine  back  ban 
joaxmaitio'tttiteaiom  to  mjr  bdu  in  ttw  vay  of  letnal  mt- 
vfce,  yd  al  a  ctUa  Uka  lUa,  maeumpM  la  onr  bUory.  mhn  •tntr 
Mftiatt  In  Ite  k  mmW  MiUic  Sir  aad  haa  bta  pMt  m^mS 
Ub,  ibaH  otiftCttonwIU,  I  nnmUy  tnut,  yield  to  tba  pfcMunnf  tfaa 
tiM,  airi  Tov  H^Mr  *IH  SnniMuly  i^aaMd  to  call  ma  fbttii  to 
a  Mian  nacela  1  bbt  pnm  mdf  wMtby  of  the  oonfldcaM  of  mj 
eonntry.  and  of  the  high  nuk  I  hold  in  [t.  by  ilaklng  ny  Ufa  in  iU 
dafeMa :— tethwonld  1»  iMlBrtUa  to  brf^narkad  atf  Hm  aifa  Moa 
Hat  «aa  not  aoftrad  to  coiM  Ibrih  on  aiuh  an  oceaaltai.  Slumldit  ba 
my  &to  to  bU  hi  ao  i^oriou  ■  coDtnt,  no  lojuTy  eooU  kiIm  to  tha 
lae  of  incuwinn.  on  aaaooat  of  tba  namhat  hamUy  laBaininf  of 
yMT  majeaty'a  cUUien.  At  the  wma  thnai  watv  thera  fl/ty  piiuMat 
or  me  Itba  afncia  one.  It  wonU,  In  my  hnaiUa  (ndfmem.  be  eqoalty 
tacwbaot  cn  tnm^  ne,  to  rtaad  fcraaort  in  tha  tanks  of  duifei  at 
to  daeiaiTe  a  period  ai  tha  preaent.  I  un  the  Boia  li^nced  to  coaBda 
Ikal  ytMT  toafarty'a  mdneai  wiU  nmpty  vllh  tUa  hoKbla  petltloa, 
ttan  eoaTktloti  I  feel  Ibat,  had  ahnUar  drcnsitancea  prevailed  in 
Ihe  niga  at  Oie  lele  ktag,  whan  youi  nujeaty  wm  Prinoe  ofWalea, 
yen  wooU  hare  panted,  aii,  Ivr  iW  oppottonlty  I  now  ea  eamaidy 
coTct.  I  know  your  nnMety,  and  am  fixed  in  Ihii  belief ;  andlihoaU 
hold  myaeK  unwoiay  of  mV  dercent  and  rtatlon,  if  a  tamer  Impnlte 
eonld  now  yammm  m.  Bllli  mora  U  JnetUy  tU*  eouUenaa,  aUov  m 
to  recall  to  your  nicety*!  KcoUeetkm  Ihe  expreadone  yon  wen  cra- 
ciaaaly  fiiaiad  to  aae,  when  I  aoLLehad  Careifn  eervka  upon  ny  fitit 
eoHing  Wo  Uta  army.  They  were,  air,  that  yonz  aiajialf  did  not  t^n 
M  the  opportunity  for  it;  bnl  thai.  If  anythinit  waa  to  arlae  at  home. 
I  BMght  to  ba  onn  of  flwjiri*  and  Jtrwatii.  My  dtaraelar  wltt  tha  n^ 
lian,  my  Iwoour,  my  fMnie  Cuna  and  pro^ecte  in  life,  am  now  tii  at 
Make.  I  ttaarefiM*  euppUeate  yonr  mucaty  to  affind  ma  thoee  ueaiM 
br  a«ir  pnaemtlon,  whidi  anetkm  for  my  eonntry  and  deroUon  to 
my  BoTardgii  would  have  prompted  a>a  to  e^idt,  area  Ihoiufa  my  bhth 
aad  Nation  had  not  rendered  It  my  dnty  to  dalm  them.  I  prcaiime  In 
Ktweet  to  preearihe  to  your  mejar^  the  node  of  batng  ennkmd: 
whatrbnmblf,  btrt  moat  aameetly,  aolidt,  la  the  certainly oTmUtc 
»erTiee,tnenAa  fhaiaHeraatoyonrnwJaetyihaUaeenifc.  WUhthe 
MiDsndeet  liaaiUlty,lka're  the  boBoor  to  anbearibe  my^f  yom  aa. 
ferty*!  moet  dutifol  and  moat  affeclianato  aon  and  anUect, 

Ttda  ainliealim  had  tiM  been  sat  bynnaMntonrmAuidfMn 


of  dragoMis.  On  the  18tb  tii  July  die  IMnce  itf 
Wales  addressed  a  letter  to  Addingtra,  stating  th^ 
from  the  official  oommunieation  to  purliament  Uiat 
the  avowed  object  of  the  enemy  was  invasion,  and 
from  the  levy-en-masse  and  the  other  extraordinary 
mearorcs  of  defence  which  parliament  had  agreed 
to,  it  waa  quite  evident  the  danger  was  not  believed 
to  be  dubious  or  remote;  that,  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  which  pervaded  the  nation  at  large,  he 
was  anxious  to  undertake  the  retponsibility  of  a 
military  command ;  that  he  was  aware  he  did  not 
possess  the  experience  of  actual  warfare,  but  nt  the 
same  time  he  could  not  regard  himielf  as  totally 
unqualified  in  military  acience,  since  be  had  long 
made  the  service  his  particular  study;  diat,  how- 
ever, his  chief  pretensions  to  promotion  and  active 
empk^ent  ireie  founded  on  a  sense  of  those  ad- 
vantages whidi  lus  example  might  produce  to  the 
state,  by  exciting  the  knal  energies  of  the  nation, 
and  on  a  knowledge  of  those  expectationi  which 
the  public  had  a  right  to  form  as  to  the  personal 
exntions  of  their  princes  at  a  moment  like  the  pre- 
sent. "The  more  elevated  my  situation,"  said  the 
prince's  letter,  **  in  so  much  the  efforts  of  my  zeal 
become  necessarily  greater ;  and  I  confess  that,  if 
duty  had  not  been  so  paramount,  a  reflection  on  the 
splendid  achievements  of  my  predecessors  would 
have  excited  in  me  the  spirit  of  onuUtion :  when, 
however,  in  addition  to  such  recollections,  the  na- 
ture of  die  oontcst  in  which  we  are  about  to  engage 
waa  impiessed  on  my  conaideratioo,  I  should,  in- 
deed, have  been  devoid  of  every  vittnous  sentiment 
if  I  hnd  felt  no  rehutance  in  remaining  a  passive 

rtator  of  annamenU  iriuch  have  fin-  ^dr  object 
vary  existence  of  the  British  empire."  He 
compUuned  of  the  little  value  his  raajeity*B  minis- 
ters had  formerly  put  upon  his  offers  of  service ; 
of  some  unknown  cause"  which  had  retarded  his 
i^)p«»ntment ;  and  of  the  obloquy  to  which  he  was 
exposed  of  being  regarded  by  the  country  as  idle 
end  indifferent  to  the  evenu  which  menaced  it — of 
being  insensible  to  the  call  of  patriotism  and  of 
^ory:  he  insisted  that  the  claim  which  he  ad- 
vanced was  strictly  constitutioual  and  juetifled  by 
precedent ;  and  that  to  debar  him  from  it  in  the 
present  situation  of  Europe  would  be  alike  fetal  to 
luB  own  immediate  honour  and  to  the  future  in- 
tcfests  of  die  orown.  After  saying  that  he  shouM 
be  sorry  to  anbamsa  the  govanment  at  such  a 
crins,  W  tiiat  nothing  codd  compensate  him  for 
the  miafortttne  of  not  ^larticipating  in  the  honours 
and  dangers  which  awaited  the  brave  men  destined 
to  oppose  an  invading  enemy,  the  prince's  letter 
concluded  with  these  words  : — "  All  I  solicit  n  a 
more  ostensible  situation  than  that  in  which  I  am 
at  present  placed ;  for,  situated  as  I  am,  as  a  mere 
<»lonel  of  a  regiment,  the  major-general  command- 
ing the  brigade  of  which  such  a  regiment  must 
ftinn  a  part  would  justly  expect  and  receive  the 
full  credit  of  pre-arrangemeot  and  successful 
enterprise.*' 

It  ^^leaxe  that  Addiugtm  left  thkeeniest  letter 
vnsnmed,  for  the  priD0«:^!p$9fie^hil,^^^^ 
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in  mother  letter  dated  the  26th  of  July.  In  reply 
to  thif,  Addington  briefly  alluded  to  limilar  appli- 
cations which,  in  obedience  to  the  cmmands  of  his 
royal  highness,  had  been  laid  before  his  majesty 
upon  former  occasions.  The  prince  then  desired 
the  minister  to  lay  before  his  majesty  his  last  note 
of  the  26th.  This  Addington  did  ;  but  the  king 
only  referred  to  the  orders  he  had  before  given, 
ad^ng  that,  his  opinion  being  fixed,  he  d^ied  that 
no  fiirawr  mention  should  be  nwde  to  him  of  the 
■abject  In  the  conrae  of  the  leTj-en-maaae  de- 
bfttes  some  of  the  prince*!  frienda  unted  obliqaely 
at  this  curious  cofreipoiidence,  and  expieased  a 
hme  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  would  be  gntified 
in  nis  laudable  wishea.  Six  daya  befne  the  proro- 
gation of  parliament  the  prince  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  king  himself,  repeaUng  with  additional  ear- 
nestness the  arguments  he  had  used  in  his  letters 
to  Addington.  "  I  ask,'*  said  he,  **  to  be  allowed 
to  display  the  best  ener^^es  of  my  character ;  to 
shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  in  support  of  your 
majesty's  person,  crown,  and  dignity ;  for  this  is 
not  a  war  for  empire,  glory,  or  dominion,  but  for 
existence.  In  this  contest,  the  lowest  and  humblest 
of  your  majes^'e  subjects  hare  been  celled  on ;  it 
w<mld  thoefore  little  become  me,  who  am  the  ^ril, 
and  who  stand  the  veir  footstool  of  die  dinme, 
to  remain  a  tame,  and  idle,  and  lifdess  spectator ! 

 Hanover  is  lost — England  is  menwed 

with  invasum — Ireland  is  in  rebeuion — ^Europe  is 
at  the  &ot  ci  France!  At  such  a  moment  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  yiel^ng  to  none  of  your  servants 
in  zeal  and  devotion — to  none  of  your  subjects  in 
duty — to  none  of  your  diildren  in  tenderness  and 
affection,  presumes  to  approach  you,  and  again  to 
repeat  those  offers  which  he  has  already  made 

through  your  majesty's  ministers   

And  ought  I  not  to  come  forward  in  a  moment  of 
unexampled  difficulty  and  danger?  Ought  I  not 
to  share  in  the  glory  of  victoiv,  when  I  have  everv- 
thing  to  lose  by  defeat?   The  highest  places  in 

C majesty's  service  are  filled  by  the  younger 
cbes  of  the  nyal  fiunily ;  to  me  alone  no  place 
is  assigned.  I  am  not  thought  worUiy  to  be  even 
the  junior  major-general  of  your  army."  He  r^ 
minded  his  fattier  that  no  other  cause  had  been  or 
could  be  asu^pud  for  the  refusal,  euqit  tW  it  was 
the  will  of  hn  majes^.  The  king,  in  a  very  suc- 
cinct anawer,  referred  nim  to  the  repeated  declara- 
tiona  he  had  already  made  of  his  determination  on 
this  subject,  and  told  him  that  he  had  flattered 
himself  he  ^ould  have  beard  no  more  about  it ; 
adding,  "  Should  the  implacable  enemy  so  far  suc- 
ceed as  to  land,  you  will  have  an  opportonity  of 
showing  your  zeal  at  the  head  of  your  regiment." 
On  the  23rd  of  August  the  pnnce  once  more  ad- 
dressed the  king,  but  without  producing  any  efiect 
on  his  fixed  detomination.  At  the  beginning  of 
October,  when  an  extensive  promotion  took  place 
in  the  army,  the  prince  wrote  to  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Yoric,  as  commandff-in-chief,  "  by  whose 
counsels  the  constilutira  presumes  that  the  mili- 
tary department  ia  admioiitered."  HeconpluMd 


that  his  standing  in  the  army,  acccnding  to  the 
ordinary  routine  of  promotion,  would  have  placed 
him  by  this  time  either  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  list  of 
generals,  or  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  lieutenant- 
generals  ;  and  that  to  be  told  that  he  might  display 
his  zeal  solely  and  simply  at  the  head  of  bis  r^i- 
meat  was  a  degrading  mockery.  The  Duke  of 
York  replied,  after  warm  professions  of  fraternal 
afiection,  that  he  must  xwall  to  his  memory  a 
conversation  he  had  with  the  Prince  of  Wuea, 
upon  the  same  subject,  soon  after  his  majes^ 
mA  placed  him  at  Uie  head  of  the  army ;  that 
in  the  year  1795,  .  on  a  general  promotion  taking 
place,  he,  at  the  prince'a  instance,  had  deUvered 
a  letter  from  faim  to  his  ma|)esty,  urging  his 
pretensions  to  promotion  in  the  army ;  to  which 
his  majesty  had  been  then  pleased  to  answer  that, 
before  ever  he  gave  the  prince  the  command  of  the 
10th  light  drurocms,  he  had  caused  it  to  be  fully 
explained  to  Eim  what  bis  sentiments  were  with 
respect  to  a  Prince  of  Wales  entering  the  army, 
and  the  public  grounds  upon  which  he  could  never 
admit  of  his  considering  it  as  a  profession,  or  claim- 
ing promotion  in  the  service ;  and  that  his  majesty 
at  the  same  time  had  added  his  potUive  command 
and  injunctions  to  him  (the  duke)  never  to  men- 
tion that  subject  again  to  him,  and  to  decline  being 
the  bearer  of  any  iq^jdicatun  of  the  same  nature, 
should  it  be  ptopoaed  to  him.  *'  Thu  message," 
continued  the  Duke  of  Yorl^  **  I  was,  of  course, 
under  the  neceasi^  of  delinring  to  you,  and  I  have 
constantly  made  it  the  rule  of  my  conduct  ever 
since ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  ever  considered  it  as 
one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  afiection  and  consi- 
deration towards  me,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty, 
that  he  never  allowed  me  to  become  a  party  in  tlds 
business.  Having  thus  stated  to  you,  fairly  and 
candidly,  what  has  passed,  I  trust  you  will  see  that 
there  can  be  no  grounds  for  the  apprehension  ex- 
pressed in  the  latter  part  of  your  letter,  that  any 
slur  can  attach  to  your  character  as  an  ofiGcer, 
particulariy  as  I  recollect  your  mentioning  to  me 
yourself,  on  the  day  on  which  you  received  the 
notification  of  your  appointment  to  the  10th  light 
dragoons,  the  explanation  and  condidcm  attached 
to  it  by  hia  majeaty;  and  therefore,  surely,  you 
must  be  satisfied  that  your  not  bting  advanced  in 
military  rank  proceeds  entirelv  fivm  his  majesty's 
sentiments  respectii^  the  hi^  rank  you  hold  in 
the  state,  and  not  from  any  impression  unflivour- 
able  to  you."  The  Prince  of  Wales  wrote  again 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  denying  that  be  had 
ever  entered  into  any  compromise — denying  any 
recollection  of  the  private  conversation  quoted  by 
the  duke — stating  that  in  the  first  instance  he  had 
been  merely  referred  to  his  majesty's  will  and 
pleasure,  and  that  now  he  was  informed  for  the 
first  time  that  when  the  king  had  appointed  him 
to  the  command  of  the  Tenth  he  had  caused  it  to 
be  fully  explained  to  him  what  his  sentiments  were 
with  respect  to  a  Prince  of  Wales  entering  into  the 
army.  He  insisted  that  lu^her  in  lua  majesty's 
letter  nor  in  UmdI^M  i39AJfg>CMi9«jiU«  mi 
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there  one  word  or  the  taoet  diBtant  allusion  to  the 
ccHidition  mentioned  in  the  duke*8  letter ;  and  that, 
even  if  be  had  accepted  the  command  of  a  regiment 
on  such  conditions,  his  acquiescence  could  have  re- 
lation only  to  the  ordinary  situation  of  the  country, 
and  not  to  a  case  so  completely  oat  of  idl  contem- 
plation at  that  time  as  the  probable  invasion  of  this 
kingdom  by  a  foreign  force  sufficient  to  bring  its 
safety  into  question.  Four  other  letters  pused 
between  the  royal  brothers ;  but,  whedier  the  com- 
mander-in-chiu  had  the  inclinatiw  or  not  to  gra- 
tify the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  had  not  the  power  to 
move  iba  king  from  his  niudterable  resolution. 
On  the  23xd  of  October,  when  the  prince  was  on 
the  point  of  starting  for  Brighton,  where  the  Tenth 
was  quartered,  Addington  wrote  him  a  short  am- 
bignouB  note,  saying  that,  in  consequence  of  some 
intelligence  which  had  reached  him,  he  was  im- 
pelled by  a  seioe  of  duty  to  his  royal  highness 
and  to  the  public  to  express  an  anxious  hope  that 
he  m^t  bie  induced  to  postpone  his  journey  to 
Brighton,  until  he  (Addington)  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  further  inquiries.  As  the 
mysterious  minister  did  not  communicate  the  nature 
of  tlus  intelligence,  the  prince  chose  to  consider 
that  it  related  to  invasion,  or  to  some  landing  pro- 
jeded  on  the  Sussex  coast;  and  on  the  following 
day  he  replied  hy  note  that  he  apprehended  that 
Addii^ton  expected  wnne  immediate  attempt  from 
the  enemy,  adding  that  his  wish  to  accommodate 
himadf  to  anything  which  the  minister  might  re- 
present as  material  to  the  public  service  would 
make  him  desirous  to  comply  with  his  request; 
but  that,  if  there  was  reason  to  imagine  that  inva- 
sion would  take  place  directly,  he  was  bound,  "  by 
the  king**  precise  order,  and  by  that  honest  zeal 
which  waa  not  allowed  any  fitter  sphere  for  its 
action,**  to  hasten  instantly  to  his  regiment.  The 
prince  went  down  to  Brighton  <m  the  24th  or  25th ; 
and  on  the  26th  of  October  there  waa  a  grand  scene 
in  the  capital,  which  was  probably  the  motive  which 
induced  Addii^ttm  to  request  his  royal  highness  to 
lemain  in  town,  and  the  motive  which  induced  the 
prince  to  hurry  down  to  the  coast  >-4here  was  a 
Tcview  in  Hyde  Park  of  all  the  volunteer  corps  of 
Zjondon,  12,500  strong.  The  king  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  queen,  and  all  the  other  members  of 
the  royal  iamily  except  the  heir-apparent.  Mon- 
sieur (afterwards  Charles  X.),  the  Prince  de  Condtf, 
the  Doc  de  Bourbon,  and  the  Due  de  Bern,  were 
all  present  on  horseback,  attended  by  many  of  the 
dd  French  noblesse,  and  by  General  Dumouriez. 
The  Duke  of  York  figured  as  commander-in-chief, 
and  Afterwards  conveyed  to  the  volunteers  the  com- 
pliments of  the  king  in  general  orders.* 

The  war  was  certainly  inevitable  before,  but  per- 
haps no  single  circumstance  tended  more  to  ex- 
asperate Boiwpsrte  than  the  trial  of  Peltier,  with 

•  Two  dm  aflvr  IbeWwtnlBriar.  UmMb,  ud  SosOiwark  tc»- 
luMcm.  wMk  Mber  Mbnibu  coryt,  txnh  harm  ud  fool,  mod  bvmiiM 
■  Mueri«^laen.wmrevi«md  Id  Uw  miMptactt,  utd  la  m- 
•MM  or  tba  MUM  Ugh  ymoMfm.  and  of  Uie  Mm*  IntMdNiuHl 
anuuud  aimd.  Urns  waU-ttnad  mimra  bitd  u  wcellMt  oOwt 

nd  budMi  in  lli  InwdWa  TkWty  alMMlj  amM  «^  mi^ 
TOL.  IT. — GBO.  Ul. 


the  eloquent  pleading  of  the  late  Sir  James  Mac- 
kintosh. Jean  Joseph  Peltier  was  a  journalist  and 
royalist  refiigee,  living  and  publishing  in  London, 
and  not  in  himself  a  very  interesting  or  exalted 
person,  having  little  literary  merit,  and  being 
much  more  abusive  and  calumniatory  than  eloqueut 
or  witty.  At  the  commau%ment  of  the  revoluti<m 
he  edited  a  monarchic  paper,  entitled  '  Let  Acta 
des  Apoiret*  and  wrote  a  great  number  of  pam- 
phlets. After  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  when 
the  Bonrbon  monarchy  was  rent  to  pieces,  and 
**  when  our  shores  were  covered  as  with  the  wreck 
of  a  great  tempest,"  he  fled  to  England,  and 
availui  himself  most  actively,  and  to  an  immense 
extent,  of  our  liberty  of  the  press.  Perhaps  he 
considered  that  his  pen  had  given  offence  in  France 
which  would  never  be  really  pardoned ;  perhaps 
he  had  no  proper^  to  which  to  return,  aud  no 
means  of  livelihood  so  productive  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  as  vrere  his  writings  in  England, 
and  his  occasional  douceurs  frOm  the  Bourbon 
princes  and  some  of  the  emigrant  noblesse;  and 
perhaps  he  felt  that  attachment  to  legitimacy,  and 
that  abhorrence  to  all  the  revolutionary  govern* 
ments,  which  he  professed ;  but  what  is  certam  is, 
that  he  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  permissira 
granted  by  Bonaparte  to  emigrants  to  return  to 
France  and  resume  their  property — or  anch 
tions  of  it  as  were  not  sold  or  appropriated,  or  such 
as  he  might  choose  to  give  them.  After  writing 
a  *  History  of  the  Revolution  of  the  10th  of 
August,'  a  *  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1793,* 
and  a  periodical  work,  entitled  *■  Tableau  de 
I'Europe*  prophesying  the  precariousness  of  all 
the  revolutionary  governments,  and  the  inevitable 
restoration  of  the  ancient  dynasty  of  France,  he 
began,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  to  publish  a  new 
joumsJ,  called  *  VAmbigUy  in  which  he  lashed 
the  First  Consul,  his  court,  and  government,  with- 
out mercy,  and  not  without  oilumny.  In  the 
fourth  number  of  this  paper  appeared  a  miserable 
ode  on  Bonaparte's  Revolution  of  the  18th  Bni- 
maire,  fictitiously  ascribed  to  Chenier,  the  re- 
publican poet,  who  had  written  a  great  many  odes 
m  the  high  dsys  of  Jacobinism,  quite  as  bad  both  in 
the  poetry  and  in  the  ferocity  ctf  the  smtiment.  Pel- 
tier, or  his  ode,  represented  Bonaparte  as  Ctesar 
who  had  passed  the  Rubicon,  as  the  tyrant  who  had 
left  no  liberty  in  France;  and  pictured  the  last 
of  the  Romans  with  an  avenging  poniard  in  their 
hands— and  then,  descending  from  claBsicalitiea. 
asked  the  warriors  of  France  whether  they  were 
not  ashamed  of  serving  a  Corsican,  un  Corw — and 
then,  returning  to  the  classical,  recommended  the 
Tarpeian  Rock,  &c.  At  the  same  time  Peltier 
gave  vent  to  another  thing  in  rhyme,  called  '  The 
Prayer  of  a  Dutch  Patriot,*  wherein  he  apoke  of 
Bonaparte*B  making  and  unmaking  of  kings,  of  his 
making  himself  Consul  for  life,  &c.,  praying  that 
the  succession  mi^ht  soon  be  left  open  ot  his 
desdi,  or  that  he  might  disappear  like  Romulus  in 
a  myMerioos  apotheoau.*  Instead^f  meeting 
•  Thnt  *M  iln  «  pMM«e  In  pli^«f9«;|  i^AM^d^^ltb 
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these  rhyme*  with  contempt,  Bonapute  M  into  a 
traoBport  of  passion :  he  pretended  that  they  were 
provocative*  to  his  aasauioation  and  to  the  over- 
throw of  his  government.  He  instructed  his  am- 
bassador at  London  to  demand  saUsfaction  from 
the  British  government.  Our  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  replied  that  in  England 
the  press  was  free  and  unshackled,  that  its  excesses 
were  punishable  by  law — that  our  courts  of  law 
were  open  to  all — that  the  British  court  and  the 
ministers  themselves,  often  traduced  and  libelled, 
had  no  other  resource — that  he  did  not  doubt  but 
than  an  English  jury  would  give  the  Fint  Consul 
ntiifaction  if  he  chose  to  proceed  ^^tinit  Fbltier 
by  law.  The  First  Comul,  who  could  not  ot  wonid 
not  conceive  that  our  government  had  not  the  same 
power  over  newspapers  which  he  had  over  his 
*  Moniteur,*  and  the  same  power  to  treat  journalists 
as  he  had  treated  them  by  scores  and  by  hun- 
dreds, intimated  that  nothing  less  would  satisfy 
him  than  the  suppression  of '  L'Ambigu  *  and  the 
deportation  of  Fdtier.  He  wrote  directly  to  the 
English  premier  to  ui^  these  demands,  and  to 
recommend  a  chai^  of  our  laws  relating  to  the 
press.  Addington  calmly  and  respectfully  replied 
that  the  abuse  of  the  press  mi^t  sometimes  be  a 
great  evil,  hot  that  our  ccmstitution  left  to  every 
man  the  use  of  his  pen,  at  his  own  risk  and  perU 
if  he  misosed  it;  that  libels,  like  other  offences, 
■wen  punishable  by  judge  and  jury ;  that,  though 
at  times  a  libeller  might  escape  punishment,  it  was 
diflScult  to  find  a  remedy  without  touching  that 
liberty  of  the  press  which  was  part  of  our  system 
and  of  OUT  habits,  and  endeared  to  the  English 
people ;  that,  foreigner  as  be  was,  the  First  Consul 
might  bring  his  action,  only  that  such  a  course 
would  give  greater  publicity  to  the  libel,  and  that 
a  better  course  would  be  to  treat  Peltier  and  his 

French  thkt  tynui^ds  bad  tlwaya  bam  eoiuMerad  ■  npublloiD 
virtufl;  that  WupMle.  not  MtitSed  with  the  mufder  of  Louif  XVL. 
■nd  tha  dartmetiaii  of  ao  many  princea  ud  braTs  mra  who  had 
periahcd  In  tba  wm,  <n»  tUU  tlilnttng  for  mon  blood,  ud  that 
mthliuc  arna  left  for  patilota  to  Ao,  but  to  ami|«  th«ir  wnwi^  at 
ptrUh  with  gioty. 

The  itajtned  |iUIIIiida»  which  w  enraged  Ihs  Flnt  Coonl.  loA 
wUdi  WCM  qnolfd  on  Pettter'i  trial.  the  two  feUmrlni  paiiaiw 
— tha  Bm  fitom  dM  Chmin  Oda,  tha  Momd  Ihm  lb«  ItaW  nMofa 
Pmjet:— 

De  1ft  Fnoca.  A  honU  itendlal 
Conr.  na  land  da  RnUeon, 
A  oontra  Int,  daat  m  qnmUa, 
I«  Bfinat,  Pampfo,  M  Uiton; 
Xt,  dam  lea  plainea  de  Phataala* 
H  In  fbrtnne  eat  ineipie, 
Sll  ta  Iknleeder  nnx  doUsa, 
Ko»a,  dane  ee  Nran  fUBHtei 
Pont  ta  Tannri  an  inofan,  11  reato 
Ua  ndgnara  nux  dandeia  Hflnwhii. 
V  •      ■      o      •  a 

Onenien.  le—ntai  tbm  Tontraga 
Q«i  par  an  Com  roui  eat  tktt  7 
Onenrfen,  que  le  Inttre  mUMa 
Da  Thrpain  I'aftaux  anppltce  I 
Fanr  eaa  Uana  qn'il  voua  a  tavit. 
Pour  aea  Mam,  m  hoDleuaa  idole, 
n»Uvi«UCapUota. 
EonMs-k  ioiu  an  dabcbl 


La  TiriU  done  aula  oh  a'tleTalt  le  trtne  I 
Ooual,  11  rigle  tout ;  U  Ult.  delait  lea  roit. 
Rmaoigneux  d  Streaimi,  Ujrrmr  iMdroiUl 
II  eat  procUme  chef  et  Conaul  pour  )a  vie  1 
Pouuot,  lotn  qu'i  wo  aoTl  Jepnite  qudqne  anvlai 
Qu'il  Domme,  j'j  cotMeni,  eon  tli^e  luoMaaeui ; 
8ut  la  MToia  parti  qu'on  IXiee  enpemir 
Enfln  (Dt  Ronnlni  aotu  rapp* lie  la  choae}, 
Ja  Ui  TM,  dia  imaln.  qall  «U  I'l^uUifaia, 


papers  with  contempt,  as  he  (Addington)  and  hia 
colleagues  had  oflen  treated  similar  attacks  made 
by  English  journalists.  There  was  assuredly,  at 
this  moment  (in  the  summer  of  1802),  no  want 
of  a  conciliatory  tone  on  the  part  of  our  ministers. 
Lord  Hawkesbury  went  so  far  as  to  say  in  a  note 
to  M.  Otto,  that  it  was  impossible  that  his  ma- 
jesty's government  could  peruse  the  articles  in  ques- 
tion without  the  greatest  displeasure,  and  without 
an  anxious  desire  that  the  person  who  published 
them  should  suffer  the  punishment  he  so  justly  de- 
served." Finding  it  beyond  the  reach  of  his  might 
or  persuasion  to  make  our  govemment  arbitrarily 
suppress  *  L'Ambigu,'  and  transport  iti  editor,  the 
First  Consul  instrw:ted  hia  ambassador  at  Ltmdon 
to  urge  that  government  to  institute  proceedings  in 
our  courts  of  law.  Lord  (George  Gordon  bad  been 
punished  and  imprisoned  for  a  libel  on  the  late 
Queen  of  France^  and  Mr.  John  Vint  had  been 
found  guilty  of  a  libel  on  the  Emperor  of  Rxissia; 
why  therefore  should  not  the  First  Consul  of 
France  proceed  in  the  ssme  way  against  a  man 
who  was  but  an  alien  in  England  ?  His  eagemesa 
for  vengeance  on  a  poor  refugee  scribbler  made 
him  reject  Addington's  very  sowihle  advice.  He 
would  fain  have  precipitated  the  trial,  but  he  could 
not  change  the  routine  of  our  lawyers*  terms  and 
lessiims.  Before  the  trial  came  on  all  those  cauaea 
of  disagreement  with  the  British  government 
which  we  have  mentioned  occurred,  inclusive  of 
Sebastiani's  Levant  mission  and  insulting  report ; 
and  the  consul  moreover  had  made  his  *  Moniteur  * 
teem  with  abuse  of  the  British  constitution,  govern- 
ment, and  people,  it  being  no  secret  that  many 
of  these  '  Moniteur  *  articles  were  either  written 
by  his  own  pen,  or  dictated  by  him,  while,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  he  and  his  govemmcDt 
were  answerable  for  whatever  appeared  in  that 
paper.  At  last,  on  the  21st  of  Februsry,  1B03 
(the  day  on  whidi  Colonel  Despard  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  executed),  the  trial  came  on  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Ellenbonnuh  and  a  i^pecial  jury.  The  information 
had  been  filed  by  his  majesty's  attorney-general 
ex-officiot  and  stated,  "  that  peace  existed  betvreen 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  our  Lord  the  King,  but 
that  M.  J.  J.  Peltier,  intending  to  destroy  the 
friendship  so  existing,  and  to  despoil  the  said 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  his  consular  dignity,  did 
devise,  print,  and  publish,  in  the  French  language 
to  the  tenor  following,"  &c.  [Here  the  pasa^es 
from  the  paper  were  inserted,  and  described  as 
libellous,  &c.]  The  attorney-general,  who  also 
himself  conducted  the  prosecution,  ai^ed  that  the 
object  of  the  writar  was  to  excite  the  sulqects  of 
France  to  rebd  i^ainst  their  chief  magistrate  de 
fado,  and  further  to  excite  them  to  his  assassina- 
tion— that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  bring  die  de/icfo  chief  m^strate  or 
First  Consul  of  France,  as  he  had  been  recognised 
by  US  in  that  character,  and  in  that  character  we 
had  made  peace  with  him,  and  that  dier^bre  aoch 
a  pubUci^tm  in  tKvitfiiendly  cwtftdgwjd  not 
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escape  pantebmeot  "  The  First  Consul/*  con- 
tinued the  attorney-geneTal,  "  is  to  be  respected 
ereo  u  if  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed  the  same 
power  for  a  number  of  generations.  Perhaps  I 
may  hear  of  publications  in  the  *  Moniteur  *  re- 
flecting on  our  goyemment.  What  have  we  to  do 
with  t^t  ?  I  am  standing  here  for  the  honour  of 
the  English  law  and  of  uie  English  nation.  I 
■tate  thu  to  be  a  crime,  and  as  such  have  brought 
it  before  an  English  jury;  and,  if  any  other  coun- 
try think  that  they  can  prosper  by  such  publica- 
tioDs,  let  them  have  the  benefit,  but  do  not  let  us 
have  the  disgrace !"  It  was  every  way  a  happy 
choice  by  which  Peltier  selected  for  his  counsel 
the  able  and  animated  Mackintosh,  the  author  of 
'  Vindiciae  GallicK,'  or  the  best  defence  of  the 
French  Revolution,  whose  juvenile  errors  had 
been  corrected  by  age  and  experience,  and  whose 
arguments— as  Ke  had  recently  told  the  gentlemen 
at  Paris* — ^had  been  so  completely  refuted  by  the 
conduct  of  the  French  p^ple.  The  subject  had 
much  that  was  inspiring,  the  contrast  of  condition 
between  the  real  prosecutor,  the  master  of  the 
greateat  empire  which  the  civilised  wcvld  had  yet 
seen,  and  the  defendant,  a  poor  firiendless  ontcast, 
was  strilchig  and  dramatic;  Mackintosh,  in  the 
prime  vigour  of  his  faculties,  had  exerted  them  all 
m  praiseworthy  preparation,  and  he  was  warmed 
and  encouraged  in  the  delivery  of  his  forensic 
oration  by  the  presence  of  a  crowded  and  en- 
lightened audience,  which  included  some  of  the 
most  gifted  men  of  that  generation.  Mackintosh 
was  as  ingenious  as  he  was  eluquent,  and  he  art- 
fully applied  himself  to  the  deep-rooted  national 
feelings,  national  prejudices,  and  common  sym- 
pathies of  the  jury,  exciting  their  passionate  regard 
far  the  liberty  of  the  press,  their  jealousy  and 
hatred  for  successful  despotism,  their  pity  for  the 
pora*  outcast,  **  the  voluntary  victim  of  loyalty  and 
conscience."  At  the  same  time  he  showed  the 
innozioQsness  of  Peltier's  attacks,  and  the,  to 
Englishmen,  revdting  tyranny  exercised  in  France 
against  the  productions  of  the  press.  This  obscure 
journal,  *  L*Ambigu,'  if  the  jealousy  of  power 
could  ever  be  at  rest,  appeared  under  circum- 
stances the  least  calculated  to  give  disquiet  to  the 
First  Consul :  it  could  not  m  much  read  here, 
for  it  was  not  in  the  language  of  the  country; 
it  could  not  be  read  in  France,  for  the  police 
were  not  supine  nor  negligent  in  the  execution  of 
Bonaparte's  severe  and  universal  prohibition 
against  the  admission  of  English  newspapers. 
Under  these  circumstances 'L'Ambigu'  was  issued 

*  HK^tMb  mi  ■mmf  tb«  emrdi  of  fivgltoh  who  won  lotro- 
daetd  to  Banapvl«  dnriiig  the  mmmer  and  Kutuma  oT  1801.  "  lU' 
tber  ao  amuilns  fncidnit  ooeumd  on  th»t  oecotion.  The  Rut  Con- 
hI  wu  funuEed  by  hit  nonancbuor  vitb  whm  eircuiutaiics  ot 
tiie  ViPt  or  ehuacter  uf  tb«  moft  emioeat  of  the  peramii  f  utrodueed,  on 
which  to  Iband  a  com^tiunt.  A«  Mr.  Maekiototh  adnnnd  to  be 
pKMiriMl  to  ■  ttm  HMd  of  the  Freuh  goreniineirt,'  *  Wend  who 
l»»»-«d  bim.  ntaraiog  from  the  cprrmoDT,  whiipered  him,  '  I  have 
0«  jMr  cmpUmmt.'  The  RnrtCoiuul,  fmni  K>ma  nlitake  on  htt 
put,«T  from  *omr  change  Id  the  order  of  jprcwnUlion  ot  the  two 
tceuurmea.  h/ti  addrevod  him  who  wu  Sin  intrDduoed  with  an 
ataanaM  that  •onrwhal  nirprlMd  him.  •  that  he  waa  lha  peraDo  wlto 
v^lJ^ "kTuL^S^*^  "WW  to  Bulk*.'"— Xfffe^M-  /asm 


for  the  purpose  of  amusing  and  consoling  the 
fellow-sufferers  of  M.  Peltier,  by  occasional  reflec- 
tions on  the  factions  which  divide  and  agitate  the 
land  irom  which  they  are  exiled — ^it  was  intended 
as  a  consolation  to  those  to  whom  no  consolation 
remains  but  in  contemplating  the  instability  of 
human  afiairs,  and  seeing  that  the  men  by  whom 
they  were  driven  from  tlwir  country  were  often  the 
victims  of  fortune  as  well  as  they.  This  was  the  only 
journal  that  dared  still  to  speak  of  a  family  once 
the  most  august  in  Europe.  Tins  court  afforded 
an  instance  of  the  instability  of  human  grandeur 
in  that  family  : — the  last  instance  of  a  prosecution 
by  the  French  government  was  for  a  libel  on  that 
Princess  who  bad  been  since  tortured  and  butchered 
by  her  own  subjects !  He  admitted  the  principle  of 
the  attorney-general  that  no  government  recognised 
by  our  sovereign  waa  to  be  libelled  with  impunity ; 
he  agreed  with  him  that  in  this  respect  all  govern- 
ments were  on  the  same  footing,  whether  they 
were  governments  of  yesterday  or  governments 
confirmed  by  a  succession  of  ages.  He  called  that 
English  law-court  his  client's  last  asylum  upon 
earth ;  he  applauded  the  honorable  and  dignified 
conduct  of  ministers  in  refiuing  to  violate  the 
sacied  hospitality  due  to  an  unfortunate  stranger, 
who  now  appeared  in  that  court  as  the  only  place 
in  which  his  prosecutor  and  he  could  be  upon  equal 
terms ;  he  flattered  the  honourable  pride  of  the 
jury  by  saying  for  his  client  that  the  most  re- 
freshing prospect  his  eye  could  rest  upon  was  a 
just,  impartial,  and  fearless  English  jury — that  he 
felt,  with  him,  gratitude  to  the  Ruler  of  empires 
that,  after  the  wreck  of  everything  else  ancient  and 
venerable  in  Europe — the  wreck  of  all  established 
forms  and  acknowledged  principles,  of  all  long- 
subsisting  laws  and  sacred  institutions, — English- 
men were  met  there  to-day  administering  justice 
after  the  manner  of  their  forefathers ;  and  he  fur- 
ther interested  them  in  fiivour  of  hia  **  weak  and 
defenceless  fugitive,'*  and  he  further  wanned  thdr 
nationality,  by  reminding  them  that  his  client  had 
waived  his  privilege  of  having  half  his  juir  com> 
posed  of  foreigners,  preferring  to  put  himself  upon 
a  jury  entirely  English.  He  represented  this  cause 
as  the  first  of  a  series  of  contests  with  the  freedom 
of  the  press  which  Bonaparte  waa  determined  to 
carry  on  in  the  only  country  where  the  press  was 
free  ;  and  he  called  upon  his  countrymen  to  pause 
before  Uie  great  earthquake  swallowed  up  all  the 
liberty  that  remained  among  men.  Holland, 
Switzeriand,  and  the  imperial  towns  of  Germany 
had  once  participated  with  us  in  the  benefit  of  a 
free  press.  Holland  and  Switzerland  were  now 
no  more,  and  near  fifty  of  the  free  imperial  towns 
had  vanished  since  the  commencement  of  this  pn^ 
secution.  Every  press  in  Europe,  from  Palermo 
to  Hambm^h,  was  now  enslaved :  and  here  he 
electrified  the  court  by  exclaiming,  "  One  asylum 
of  free  discussion  is  still  inviolate !  There  is  still 
one  little  spot  where  man  can  freely  exercise  his 
reason  on  the  most  important  concerns  of  society — 
where  he  can  boldly  pidilish  his  judgment  ogj^ 
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acts  of  the  prondeft  tnd  nunt  powerful  tjranto. 
The  press  of  England  i*  still  iree.  It  is  guarded  by 
the  free  constitution  of  our  forefathers.  It  is  guarded 
by  die  arms  and  hearts  of  Englishmen;  and  I 
trust  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  if  it  be  to  fall  it 
will  fall  only  under  the  ruins  of  the  British  empire. 
It  is  an  awful  consideration.  Every  other  monu- 
ment of  European  liberty  has  perished.  That 
ancient  fabric,  which  haa  been  gradually  reared  by 
the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  forefathers,  still 
stands:  it  stands,  thanks  be  to  God!  solid  and 
entire ;  but  it  stands  alone^  and  it  stands  amidst 
ruins."  Again  returning  to  the  cherished  system 
of  the  trial  by  jury,  he  mentioned  the  important 
stru^le  of  Cromwell  with  the  spirit  of  English 
jurors.  **  That  spirit,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is,  I  trust 
in  God,  not  extinct ;  and,  if  any  modern  tyrant 
•watt  in  the  drunkenness  of  ha  insolence,  to  hope 
to  overawe  an  English  jury,  I  trust,  and  I  believe, 
that  they  would  tell  him — Our  ancestors  brayed 
the  bayous  of  Cromwell,  we  bid  defiance  to 
yours 

The  attorney-general  (Spencer  Perceval)  replied, 
saying  that,  notwithstanding  the  most  brilliant 
speecli  he  had  ever  heard,  and  which  had  occupied 
his  attention  and  dazzled  the  understandings  of  the 
jury  for  three  hours,  he  did  not  find  much  to 
answer ;  that  his  honourable  friend  was  wrong  in 
attributing  the  prosecution  to  the  first  magistrate 
of  France ;  that  the  real  prosecutor  was  the  chief 
m^Btrate  of  this  country ;  that  Pdtier's  publica- 
tion was  clearly  libellous  and  had  a  tendency  to 
provoke  assassination,  &c.  Lord  EUenborougb 
summed  up  at  considerable  length,  and  the  jury 
leUimed  a  reluctant  verdict  of  Guilty  against  the 
defendant  But,  before  Peltier  could  be  called  up 
ibr  judgment,  the  war  was  renewed,  and  he  was 
let  off  scatheless.  He  had  in  the  mean  time  pub- 
lished the  report  of  the  trial,  with  Mackintosh's 
defence  at  full  length,  as  revised  by  the  author. 
Numerous  copies  of  it  were  smuggled  into  the 
Continent,  and  from  one  of  these  Necker's  famed 
daughter,  Madame  de  Stael,  who  was  accustomed 
to  call  Bonaparte  a  "  Robespierre  on  horseback," 
made  a  spirited  translation  into  French,  which 
ran  throughout  Europe  like  an  unquenchable 
Greek  fire.  It  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  other 
places,  and  wholly  or  partially  translated  into  other 
tongues.  It  gave  a  better  reason  for  the  reneiral 
of  hostilides  than  any  that  our  diplomatists 
pat  into  their  protocols  and  uldmatums;  it 
showed  to  the  civilised  world  the  real  stake  for 
which  England  was  lighting ;  it  did  more  mischief 

*  MiickiDtiMhftddeJ,''W)iate(Mi1d  VnudiBtymit'inieuMuftrver- 
BwiiiiBjuryf  Ai  long  u  their  countrrndtto,  Uimrtn  Kilt  round 
wlih  impenetrnble  Braiaut.  Till  the  denruetlon  nf  tlieit  eouniry,  no 
daDRcr  ciin  fall  upon  them  for  Iho  perfbrmance  of  tbelr  dutjr;  iind  I 
do  trait  that  their  ia  on  Engliihnuui  k>  UDworthy  of  Uh  at  to  dnira 
to  outlive  England.  Bnt  if  any  at  ui  am  condemned  to  the  cruel 
punUhment  of  «urvl«ln){  our  eountrf— it.  in  the  iiMcmtal>)e  counMl* 
of  PravideuM,  thia  fhvoured  aeat  of  JuitlcD  and  liberty,  thif  noblnt 
work  of  human  wbdom  and  virtue,  he  dmtined  to  deitruction— vliich 
1  aball  not  be  charged  with  natiooAl  pnjndice  for  nyliig.  wonid  he 
tlie  niott  dangeroua  wound  ever  Inflicted  on  civil  intion,-4t  I  Mat,  In 
ut  olttj  with  ua  into  our  md  exile  the  cosaobtiMi  that  wo  onnelvea 
hm  not  violated  the  rij(bU  of  boaphnliiy  to  exile* ;  tint  wt  hare  not 
torn  from  the  altar  the  annlirat  who  elaloMd  proceelba  aa  tltevotu- 
tU7  Tiete  Of  loyalfy  ml  comglMM  r 
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to  Bonaparte  than  he  would  have  sufiered  from  the 

defeat  of  an  army  or  from  the  destruction  of  a 
fleeL  It  could  not  but  fill  him  with  r^  and 
anim(»ity.  He,  the  roaster  of  Europe,  had  been 
bearded  by  a  penniless  pamphleteer  and  an  advo- 
cate whose  fortune  was  all  to  make;  and  this  could 
have  been  done  in  England,  and  in  England  alone. 
Again  he  poured  forth  rhapsodies  against  that  ac- 
cursed liberty  of  the  preu  which  allowed  little  men 
to  meddle  with  great,  and  against  that  British 
constitution  which  sanctioned  such  exceues,  or 
prevented  their  being  pimished  with  arbitrary 
transportation,  or  captivity  without  a  trial  in  se- 
cret Btate-pristms.  The  *  Moniteur  *  became  more 
violent  and  abusive  than  ever; — from  this  moment 
war  was  declared  m  the  First  Consul's  heart, — 
from  this  moment  the  secret  countenance  and  en- 
couragement he  had  given  to  the  Irish  refugees 
and  malcontents  became  an  open  and  barefaced 
protection.  About  the  same  time  he  made  or  re- 
newed the  demand  that  the  British  government 
should  expel  from  the  United  Kingdom  all  royalist 
emigrants,  and  oblige  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  to  quit  the  asylum  they  had  chosen,  to  go 
and  reside  at  Warsaw,  where  Louis  XVIIL,  or  the 
Pretender,  as  he  was  termed,  had  taken  up  his 
abode.  His  ambassador  at  London  delivered  note 
after  note  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  to  convince  him 
that  by  the  alien  bill  the  English  government  had 
the  power  of  arresting,  or  expelling  in  a  summary 
manner,  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  Duo  de  Berri,  the 
Prince  de  Cond^,  and  whatsoever  foreigner  it 
thought  proper,  and  that  the  said  government 
ought  to  exercise  thn  power  in  order  to  quiet  the 
alarms  of  the  First  Consul,  who  knew  that  these 
personages  and  their  adherents  were  hatching  plots 
in  London  against  his  authority  and  life,  and  were 
from  the  near  English  coast  carrying  on  an  active 
correspondence  with  the  royalists  and  malcontents 
on  the  western  coasts  of  France — in  Normandy, 
Britany,  and  the  Yendt^.  To  this  demand  the 
British  government  replied  by  quoting  the  history 
of  the  exile  of  the  last  of  our  Stuart  kings,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  French  government  in  his  regard. 
James  II.  had  retired  with  his  adherents  to  France, 
where  he  was  welcomed  by  Louis  XIV.;  and, 
though  in  the  war  which  followed  that  event  the 
French  government  adopted  his  cause  as  their  own. 
no  stipulation  waa  made  at  the  treaty  of  Ryawick 
that  he  should  be  sent  out  of  that  country,  nor  waa 
any  subsequent  demand  ever  made  to  the  French 
government  to  that  effect,  although  it  wras  notorious 
that  in  peace  as  in  war  the  abdicated  sovereign 
and  the  exiled  court  at  St.  Germain  plotted,  and 
intrigued,  and  carried  on  an  active  correspondence 
with  their  partisans  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  however,  so  far  gra- 
tified the  First  Consul  as  to  remove  some  Chouaus 
and  other  resolute  royalists  from  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  where  they  almost  touched  the  French 
coast,  to  a  town  in  the  interior  of  England,  where 
they  could  be  lupt  under  somMort  of  siYveillance. 
Hii  lordship  did  i|fi|i^«9a^@@r$(]^  expul- 
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uoD  of^  or  nurvdllance  oTei,  the  Irish  exiles  and 
refugees. 

A  word  more  must  be  said  touching  tliose  so- 
called  consular  agents  which  Bonaparte  had  dis- 
patched to  the  different  ports  of  the  United  King- 
aoni«  eren  while  he  was  resolutely  refusii^  to  enter 
into  any  commercial  treaty  with  us,  or  to  remove 
the  prt^ibitioDS  he  had  put  upon  British  manufac- 
tures and  other  goods.  These  agents  were  one 
and  all  military  men,  artillery  or  engineer  officers, 
or  offioen  who  had  acquired  the  art  of  military 
soTT^rii^,  and  tlie  faculty  of  judging  at  a  glance 
of  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  a  country. 
Fur  the  same  reason  most  of  the  ambassadors  who 
were  or  had  been  employed  by  Bonaparte  were 
not  dvilians  or  trained  diplomatistB,  but  military 
men.  AndrtSossi,  who  was  now  residing  in  this 
capacity  in  London,  had  not  the  slightest  preten- 
sion to  diplomatic  skill,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most 
skilful  engineer  and  artillery  officers  in  the  French 
service,  had  an  excellent  coup-d'oeil  for  seizing  the 
mihtaiy  features  of  a  country,  and  a  facility  and 
rapidity  in  mapping  and  planning,  as  he  had  al- 
r»dy  proved  in  Italy  and  in  £gypt,  and  of  which  he 
afterwards  gave  further  proof  in  Turkey  and  in  his 
published  work  on  Ccmstantinople,  the  fiosphorus, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles.*  The  so- 
called  consuls  were  observed  to  be  very  busy  in  all 
the  aea-porta,  and  more  particularly  in  the  ports  of 
Ireland.  On  the  27th  of  November,  1802,  Talley- 
rand, as  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  wrote  under 
the  dictation  of  Bonaparte  a  very  signiflcant  letter 
to  M.  Fauvelet,  consul  or  commercial  agent  at 
Dublin,  from  which  the  following  is  a  sufficient 
extract :  **  You  are  charged  to  procure  a  plan  of 
the  port  where  you  reside,  specifying  its  depth  and 
the  posmbility  of  ships  of  the  line  entering  it.  Be- 
itdes  this  plan  of  the  port  you  must  inform  your- 
self which  is  the  best  wind  for  ships  of  war  to 
enter  the  port,  what  is  the  greatest  depth  of  water 
in  the  Twls,  and  whether  transports  heavily  laden 
can  get  close  in  sbore.*'t  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  these  earnest  instructions  were  confined  to 
Dublin,  or  that  aonndinga  and  surveys  were  not 
procured  in  other  ports.    It  is  frankly  stated  by  a 

*  TkUejTudi  vbo  m  not  math  rrilih  Uita  pngtlca  oT  emplojIiiK 
MUitaiy  wa  M  di^omatM*,  bmId  mi  cmllent  pun  out  of  n  pri^ 
teuled  nMaka  ortiw  wu  andqaalhyof  AndrftMd.  HeWMtlii- 
nmat  with  dm  Fint  CocbhI  lha  npotntBrat  of  in  uaboMdoT  to 
Kii|Und.  Aftor  lerml  pmou  hwl^iMn  namnl,  BoBKiMUtB  Mid,  ■'  I 
Wim«  I  mut  MiHt  AndreoMi."  Tkllcynwd  replied  In  hla  dry  way, 
"Yon  lanst  Mod  AndiiflMri"  (Wt  You  niut  wnd  Aiidivw  alto)— 
"Prsjr,  who  1*  UiU  Andnl"  "  I  did  nntmantioo  «ny  Andii,"  replied 
flw  CounI:  "I  okl  AndritoMi.  Surrly  vnu  know  AndranMli  tha 
nMralorwiillMV/'  "Alil  ti»e,"Tiyomi'dTalieynuid.*<AndieaMl: 
I  did  Dot  think  of  him ;  I  vai  tlilakfDK  ontv  of  uur  diplomntie  mrn, 
lad  onildnot  recnllecl  obe  of  ttuu  nams.  Vn>.  yatl  Andnoui  if  in 
Ibe  artilUrg."  Tlte  itenpiil  wu,  of  eonne,  kppohiled  Bmbmador 
Iniihwltb,  and  yreai  to  Lnailmi  aftei  tlie  peace  of  Amieni  wai  cou' 
riuded.  BoBnienne,  vliu  telU  Uiii  Bmuaiu;  ■tofy,  adds  that  Aadre- 
oui  did  not  rrauun  Ion);  in  £ngluid,and  had  nothing  nf  coa«equetice 
tododiplonaiicany  while  hr  ttayed,  which  wu  wry  lueUyliv  him, 
«  be  kDfw  nothiaf  at  diplomacy.  But  it  wan  nut  to  diplomatise 
Hm  Andimui  wa«  teat  to  EnKland,  or  iliat  Other  mm  of  tha  KOne 
rUw  warts  wnt  to  otlier  eountriei.  In  liU  own  pniticular  line  An- 
■IreiMi  in»T  have  done  a  good  deal  during  hla  tluwt  ttay.  Sueh  an 
(■Sr«T  could  not  IraTel  between  the  oout  and  London,  or  Mcend  and 
dfw^Rd  the  Thunea,  without  maldnf  important  military  obaamlioM. 
Iinrii^  Ida  ihort  >t^  he  made  aeier.il  jourueyi,  and  aomo  euflnm 
dCeei*  attached  to  hla  anite,  ot  AKuring  a*  piivxts  Kcntlemeo  trarel- 
Uaf  far  thrir  awmMt,  ran  over  n  good  put  of  Bngland. 

t  TaUr]rnad*slfttnaieilKlt7Cnpsl^'U0Dswlrtrt  VEne 


recent  French  writer  that  engineers  took  soundings 
in  all  our  roadsteads,  and  got  access  to  all  our 
dockyards  and  arsenals.  In  addition  to  such  du- 
ties these  commercial  agents  in  Ireland  were 
chained  with  keeping  up  a  good  intelligence  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  malcontents.  Some  of  these  agents 
were  also  members  of  Bonaparte^s  secret  police; 
and  it  has  been  confidently  asserted  as  a  fact  of 
which  proofs  exist,  that  by  means  of  these  men 
money  was  brought  over  and  distributed,  especially 
in  Ireland,  fhr  the  purpose  of  influencing  votes  at 
the  general  election  which  took  place  in  the  autumn 
of  1802.*  The  hope,  however,  of  creating  in 
this  way  any  considerable  Frendi  interest  in  the 
British  parliament  could  scarcely  have  been  enter- 
tained. Some  of  these  agentJ*  (probably  such 
of  them  as  had  been  trained  in  the  police)  were 
wary  and  silent,  as  became  the  business  they  had 
on  hand ;  but  others  of  them  were  blatant  and 
boastful,  and  spoke  openly  of  the  ease  with  which 
Bonaparte  and  his  "  Invinciblea  "  might  conquer 
the  United  Kingdom.  At  last,  the  £nglish  go- 
vernment did,  what  it  ought  to  have  done  at  first 
— it  sent  all  these  Messieurs  out  of  the  country. 

If  there  be  one  historical  fact  clearer  than  an- 
other, it  is  that  Bonaparte  was  resolved  on  renew- 
ing the  war  with  Great  Britain.  His  one  nredo- 
minant  idea  was,  that  his  existence  depended  on 
an  extension  of  his  conquests.  "  My  power,"  he 
would  say,  "  depends  on  my  glory,  and  my  glory 
on  my  victories.  My  power  would  fall  if  I  did  not 
support  it  by  fresh  glory  and  new  victories.  Con- 
quest has  made  me  what  I  am,  and  conquest  alone 
can  maintain  me.  A  newly-born  government  like 
mine  must  dazzle  and  astonish.  When  it  ceases 
to  do  that,  it  falls  I"  It  was  vain  indeed  to  look 
for  peace  with  one  who  iiad  these  convictions,  and 
such  immense  means  for  warfare  at  his  diepoaal — 
to  look  for  rest  from  a  man  who  was  restlessness 
itself-  Even  apart  from  calculation,  war  was  his 
idol,  and  hia  greatest  source  of  enjoyment  Not- 
withstuiding  his  activity  of  mind,  and  his  almost 
incessant  employment  (for  he  insisted  upon  direct- 
ing everything  himself,  whether  it  were  the  making 
of  a  road  or  a  bridge,  or  the  making  of  a  code  of 
laws  or  a  system  of  education),  he  was  dways  ob- 
served to  become  moody  and  sad  in  a  time  of  peace, 
and  to  utter  hypuchoudriaeal  complanits  about  his 
health  and  hia  tendency  to  corpulency ;  t  whereas 
in  camp  or  in  the  field  he  was  always  gay  and 
buoyant  If  he  had  wished  to  prolong  the  iruce  of 
Amiens  for  a  season,  it  was  only  bccauBc  he  wished 
to  be  the  more  fully  prepared  for  war,  and  to  be 
enabled  to  work  out  some  of  his  great  projects  in 
the  interval.  As  it  was,  he  had  derived  vast  bene- 
fits from  that  truce ;  and  in  the  end  it  was  broken 
as  much  by  his  own  vehement  passion,  which  so 
frequently  outran  his  discretion  and  hia  policy,  as 
by  any  demonstration  made  by  England,  or  any 
other  single  cooae  whatsoever.   Bonaparte  was  at 

*  CapeSgne. 

t  Uouapnrte'a  cnmplalnta.-  howerer,  were  not  dLnUnbutabU Jo 
hypochondriiuU.   B«<We  he  wai  nanwd  FiittOonfal 
iyiDj>Uinu  ot  timi  bendttuy  eomplaUA  N9l4dMtll|tli«l  loMJUU.. 
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once  the  most  crafty  and  the  most  passionate  of 
men ;  this  mixture  of  qualities  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind,  in  order  to  account  for  many  of  his 
actions.  "  The  First  Consul  never  anticipated  a 
long  peace  with  England.  He  had  wished  for  a 
peace  merely  because,  knowing  it  to  be  desired  by 
the  people  after  ten  years  of  war,  he  calculated  it 
would  increase  his  popularity,  and  afford  him  the 
opportunity  of  laying  the  foundation  of  his  govern- 
ment. Peace  was  as  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
conquer  the  throne  of  France  as  war  wai  essential 
to  secure  that  throne,  and  to  enlarge  its  base  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  thrones  of  Europe.  This  was 
the  secret  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  of  the  rup- 
ture which  so  suddenly  followed  it,  though  that 
rupture  certainly  took  place  rather  sooner  then 
the  First  Consul  wished.  On  the  great  questions 
of  peace  and  war,  Bonaparte  entertained  exalted 
ideas ;  yet,  in  discussions  on  those  subjects,  he 
always  declared  himself  in  favour  of  war.  When 
told  of  the  poverty  of  the  French  people,  of  the 
advantages  of  peace,  of  its  happy  influence  on  trade, 
the  arts,  national  industry,  and  eveiy  branch  of 
public  prosperity,  he  did  not  attempt  to  refute  the 
ailment — indeed,  he  concurred  in  it ;  but  theu 
he  remarked  that  all  these  advantages  were  only 
conditional,  so  long  as  England  was  able  to  throw 
the  weight  of  her  navy  into  the  scale  of  the  world, 
and  to  exert  the  influence  of  her  gold  in  all  the 
cabinets  of  Europe.  Peace  must  therefore  be  bro- 
ken, since  to  him  it  was  evident  that  England  was 
determined  to  break  it.  Why,  then,  not  anticipate 
her  ?  Why  allow  her  to  have  all  the  advantages 
of  the  first  step?  He  must  astonish  Europe — 
thwart  the  policy  of  the  Continent — strike  a  great 
and  unexpected  blow !  Thus  reasoned  the  First 
Consul,  and  every  one  may  judge  whether  his 
actions  agreed  with  his  reasoning."* 

On  receipt  of  the  speech  with  which  King  Geoi^e 
had  opened  the  session  of  parliament,  the  First 
Consul  gave  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  rage ;  and  his 
passion  was  not  moderated  by  the  reception  of  the 
debates  in  both  Houses  which  followed  the  opening 
speech.  At  first  Talleyrand,  who  never  was  in  a 
passion  in  his  life,  conferred  with  our  ambassador. 
He  declared  the  astonishment  of  his  master  at  the 
king's  message,  and  at  the  very  unfriendly  debates, 
and  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  those  violent 
attacks  of  the  English  press  against  the  government 
and  person  of  the  First  Consul  ?  Lord  Whitworth 
went  over  the  old  ground,  saying  that  whatever  was 
published  in  the  English  papers  might  be  consi- 
dered as  a  national  retaliation  for  what  was  pub- 
lished in  the  French  papers;  that  in  France  these 
attacks  were  published  officiidly^  which  was  by  no 
means  the  case  in  England ;  and  that,  although  the 
French  government  possessed  a  control  over  the 
press  in  France,  the  English  government  neither 
had  nor  could  have  such  a  control  in  their  country. 
**  But  at  least,"  rejoined  Talleyrand,',  **  your  go- 
vemment  can  execute  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and 
evacuate  Malta!"   Lord  Whitworth  replied  that 
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that  evacuation  was  now  connected  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  other  clauses  of  the  treaty 
which  had  been  infiringed  by  France.*  A  few 
days  after  this  the  two  diplomatists  had  another 
conference.  Lord  Whitworth  recapitulated  all  the 
principles  on  which  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was 
founded,  and  the  right  which  arose  from  those 
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principles  of  interference  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  satisfaction  or 
compensation  for  any  essential  diflerences  which 
might  have  arisen  in  the  relative  situation  of  the 
two  countries.  He  instanced  the  cases,  beginning 
with  Italy  and  concluding  with  Switzerland,  in 
which  the  territory  or  influence  of  France  had  been 
greatly  extended  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Amieni. 
He  then  told  Talleyrand  that,  notwithstanding  the 
indisputable  right  of  the  king  his  master  to  ^aim 
some  counterpoise  for  such  vast  acquisitions,  the 
tenth  article  of  the  treaty,  by  which  England  had 
agreed  to  give  up  Malta,  might  have  been  carred 
into  effect  before  now,  if  the  attention  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government  hul  not  been  roused  by  the  offi- 
cial publication  of  Colonel  Sebastiani's  report — a 
report  of  a  nature,  exclusive  of  the  personal  allu- 
sions it  contained,  to  excite  the  utmost  jealousy  in 
the  minds  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  to  de- 
mand on  their  part  every  measure  of  precaution. 
His  lordship  concluded  with  the  distinct  declara- 
tion, that  it  was  impossible  for  his  majesty  to  enter 
into  any  further  discussion  relative  to  Malta,  unless 
he  received  satisfactory  explanations  as  to  the  First 
Ccmsurs  views  in  Egypt,  «c.  With  that  immovar 
bility  of  countenance  which  has  become  like  a  pro- 
verb, and  without  any  regard  to  the  big  reproach- 
ful type  of  the  *  Moniteur,'  which,  so  lately  as  the 
30th  of  January  had  embodied  the  report,  Talley- 
rand declared  that  Colonel  Sebastiani's  mission  to 
the  East  was  "  strictly  commercial"  With  the 
same  placid  face — which  will  never  be  foi^otten  by 
tliose  who  have  once  seen  it — he  expatiated  on  the 
First  Consul's  love  of  peace,  on  the  low  state  of  the 
French  finances,  and  the  other  facts  and  circum- 
stances which  rendered  peace  so  desirable  to 
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France,  condnding  with  a  desire  to  know  the 
precise  amount  of  the  satisfaction  or  compensation 
which  the  British  government  would  require. 
Lord  Whitworth  replied  to  this  last  query^  that 
he  could  not  at  the  moment  say  by  what  means 
the  apprehensions  of  England  were  to  be  allayed ; 
but  chat  he  could  assure  him  that,  in  the  discussion 
of  those  means,  we  should  be  animated  solely  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  be  coDvinced  of  the  truth  of  his 
assertions,  since  on  that  depraded  the  peace  and 
happinesa  of  Europe.* 

In  spite  of  the  ad?ice  of  his  most  aUe  minister 
for  fmign  afiurs,  who  thoiwht  little  of  his  diplo- 
maCT  except  when  expressed  by  a  hundred  thou- 
sand bayonets,  and  who  feared  that  the  passionate 
part  of  his  temperament  would  carry  him  into 
some  indiscretions,  Bonaparte  determiMd  to  confer 
personally  with  the  English  ambassador;  and 
Talleyrand  had  scarcely  left  him  ere  his  lordship 
■wwt  informed  that  the  First  Consul  wished  to  con- 
verse with  him  at  the  Tuileries  at  nine  o'clock 
that  night.  It  has  been  conjectured,  and  it  may 
indeed  be  assumed  as  a  certain  fact,  that  this  irre- 
gular and  miseemly  obtrusion  into  the  department 
«  Talleyrand  proceeded  from  a  deugn  to  shake  the 
res(^ution  of  the  British  ambawador,  and  to 
astound  or  terrify  him  by  a  dismay  of  mde  vio- 
IcDCe,  which  had  succeeded  with  the  Austrian 
dipkoiatist  at  Campo  Formio.  Bat  Ei^land  hid 
not  been  humbled  and  erttshed  like  Anstiia,  and 
Lord  'Whitworth  was  not  Count  Cobentzel.  Bona- 
parte received  our  ambassador  in  his  cabinet  with 
a  show  of  "  tolerable  cordiality and,  after  talking 
on  different  subjects  for  a  few  minutes,  desired 
him  to  sit  down,  seating  himself  at  the  opposite 
side  of  a  table.  But  then  he  began  a  rapid,  un- 
interrupted harangue,  which  lasted  two  hours, 
during  which  the  ambassador  was  scarcely  allowed 
to  say  one  word.  It  was  matter  of  infinite  disap- 
pointment to  him  that  the  trea^  of  Amiens,  in- 
stead of  being  followed  by  conciUation  and  friend- 
ship, had  been  productive  only  of  continual  and 
increasing  jealousy  and  mistrust.  He  enumerated 
the  seveni  nDTOcatioiu  which  he  pretended  to 
ham  reoeived  from  England,  pbdng  in  ^  first 
liiw  our  not  evacnatinj^  Malta;  no  considoration 
cm  earth  should  make  him  acquiesce  in  our  retain- 
ing possession  of  that  island— of  the  two  he  would 
rather  see  us  in  possession  of  the  faubooig  St 
Antoine  than  of  Malta !  (^Before  the  war  ended, 
British  troop*  had  potsession  of  that  faubourg  of 
Pocrit.)  He  complained  of  the  abuse  of  him  in 
the  English  public  priuts,  but,  moat,  of  the  French 
papeiB  published  in  London.  He  complained  of 
the  protection  which  he  said  was  giTen  to  Oeoige^ 
Ca^mdal  and  othera  of  his  fUscription,  who, 
instead  of  beii^  transported  to  Cuiada,  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  England,  handstnnely  pen- 
sioned, and  constantly  caunng  commoti«»  and 
crimes  to  be  committed  in  the  interior  as  well  as 
on  the  coast  of  France.  **  Every  wind  wUch  blew 
finm  Eiq;Iand  brought  nothing  but  enmity  and 
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hatred  agunst  him."  Why  did  England  pretend 
to  be  alarmed  about  Egypt  ?  He  could  conquer 
that  country  when  he  chose,  but  **  this  he  should 
not  do,  whatever  might  be  his  desire  to  have 
it  as  a  colony,  because  ne  did  not  think  it  worth 
the  risk  of  a  war,  in  which  he  might,  perhaps, 
be  considered  as  the  aggressor,  and  by  which 
he  shoidd  lose  more  than  he  could  gain,  since, 
tooner  or  later,  Egy^  icovld  belong  to  France, 
eit^hy  the  falling  topiecet  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, or  by  tame  arrttngtment  viith  the  Porte,** 
As  a  proof  of  his  desire  to  remain  at  peace,  he 
aslttd  irhtX  he  had  to  gun  by  going  to  war  with 
England?  An  invasion  was  the  only  means  of 
offence  he  had,  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
attempt,  if  forced  into  a  war,  by  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  expedition ;  but  was  it  to  be 
supposed  that,  after  having  gained  the  height  on 
which  he  stood,  he  would  ri^  his  life  and  repu- 
tation in  such  a  hazardous  attempt,  unless  he  were 
forced  to  it  by  necessity,  when  the  chances  were 
that  he  and  the  greatest  psrt  of  the  expedition 
might  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea?  He  would  not 
pretend  to  diminish  the  danger  of  invading  Ei^- 
land — there  were  a  hundred  chances  to  one  ai^inst 
him ;  but  still  he  was  determined  to  attempt  it,  if 
war  should  be  the  consequence  of  the  ^present  dis- 
cussion; and  such  was  the  disposition  of  his 
troops,  that  army  after  army  woiud  be  found  for 
the  enterprise.— Perceiving  that  these  menaces  did 
not  disturb  the  equanimity  of  liord  Whitworth, 
the  First  Consul  altered  his  tone.  If  the  British 
government  and  he  could  only  agree  and  act  toge- 
ther, what  might  they  not  do  ?  Look  at  the  natural 
force  of  the  two  countries — France  with  an  army  of 
480,000  men  (for  to  this  amount  it  would  be  im- 
mediately completed),  and  England  with  a  fleet 
which  made  her  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  and 
which  he  thought  he  should  not  be  able  to  equal 
in  less  than  ten  years.  Two  such  countries,  by  a 
proper  understanding,  might  govern  the  world,  as 
their  strifes  might  overturn  it.  If  England  could 
only  come  to  tlus  understanding,  there  was  nothing 
tbyat  he  wwM  not  do  to  grati^  her.  Futicipation 
in  indemnities,  as  well  as  in  influence  on  the  Con- 
tinent, treaties  of  commerce,  in  short  everything 
that  could  testify  friendship  he  would  do  for  her. 
As  little  moved  by  his  cajolery  as  by  his  threats, 
Whitworth,  when  allowei  to  spealc,  calmly  said 
that  the  king,  his  master,  had  no  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  the  conquest  and  spoils  of  the  Continent,  had 
no  ambition  to  acquire  more  territory,  but  only  to 
preserve  what  he  had.  His  Lordship  went  over  the 
same  ground  as  with  Talleyrand,  touching  the  at- 
tacks of  the  English  newspapers,  the  report  of 
bastiani,  &c. ;  remarking  that  in  England  the  paper- 
war  "  was  indqiendent  of  government,  and  in 
France  its  very  act  and  deed."  His  lordship  was 
going  to  speu  of  the  encroachments  and  acces- 
sions of  territory,  but  Bonaparte  interrupted  him 
by  saying,  "  I  suppose  you  mean  Piedmont  and 
Switzerlud;  ce  4ont  det  bagatellesy  these  are 
trifles,  which  must  have  been  foreseen  by  you  ^le 
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the  negotiation!  at  Amiens  were  pendiDg;  txju* 
n'avez  pas  U  droit  (Ten  fwler  d  cku  Aeure— you 
have  no  right  to  ipeak  of  them  now !  **  After  this 
rude  interruption,  the  amhassador  dwelt  upon  the 
many  unfriendly  indications  on  the  part  of  France 
which  had  excited  the  distnist  of  Great  Britain. 
Since  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  not  one 
of  his  majesty's  Bubjects  had  been  able  to  obtain 
justice  or  any  kind  of  redress  in  France — not  one 
British  daimant  had  been  satisfied,  altbongh  every 
French  claimant  bad  received  satisfaction  in  Eng- 
land within  a  month  after  the  treaty :  his  lordship 
himself  had  pressed  these  claims  ineffectually. 
Bonaparte  had  said  in  public  as  well  as  in  private, 
and  to  the  amhasaadois  of  foreign  powers  as  well 
as  to  his  own  lubjects,  that  England  was  unequal 
to  a  single-handed  contest  with  France ;  and  be 
gave  Loixl  Whitworth  to  understand  that,  without 
allies,  we  could  never  touch  him.  To  this  his 
lordship  replied,  that  if  his  Britannic  majesty  was 
so  desirous  of  peace,  it  must  not  be  imputed  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  allies ;  and  the  less  so,  as 
those  means  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  afford 
such  allies,  for  perhaps  inadequate  services,  would 
all  be  concentrated  in  England  and  give  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  energy  to  our  own  exertions. 
Here  the  First  Consul  rose  and  put  an  end  to  the 
conference,  saying  that  he  should  give  orders  to 
General  Andrtiossi  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of 
this  business.  In  his  haste,  he  had  given  the  lie 
to  hia  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  "  It  must  be 
observed,"  says  Lord  Whitworth,  *'  that  he  did 
not,  as  M.  TsUeyrand  had  don^  affect  to  attribute 
Colonel  Sebastiani's  mission  to  commerdal  motives 
only,  bnt  as  one  rendered  necessary,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  by  the  infraction  by  us  of  the  txea^ 
of  Amiens."* 

The  orders  to  Andnbssi  were  explained  in  an 
official  note  which  that  officer  delivered  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury  on  the  10th  of  March.  In  this  note 
no  reparations  or  securities  were  offered;  not  so 
much  as  an  explanation  was  given ;  but  astonish- 
ment was  expressed  at  the  protracted  occupation 
of  the  island  of  Malta  by  British  troops,  and  ex- 
planatioua  were  demanded  and  categorical  replies 
to  queriea  put  by  the  First  Consul.  The  day 
after  this  note  was  delivered  in  London,  the  king's 
message  to  parliament  stating  that  military  prepa- 
rations were  carrying  on  in  t&  porta  of  France  and 
Holluid,  and  recommending  the  adoption  of  addi- 
tional measures  of  precaution  for  the  security  of 
his  own  dominions,  was  received  at  Paris.  Talley- 
rand, who  in  two  or  three  previous  interviews  had 
endeavoured  to  soften  or  to  explain  away  sundry 
parts  of  the  private  conversation  which  the  First 
Consul  had  held  with  our  ambassador,  now  had 
another  conference  with  Lord  Wbitworth,  who 
assured  him  that  the  king's  message  was  merely 
precautionary,  and  not,  in  the  least  degree,  intended 
as  a  menace.  His  lordship  further  said  Uiat  it  was 
merely  a  measure  of  self-defence  founded  on  the 
armaments  which  were  carrying  m  in  the  ports 


nearest  to  England ;  and  that,  had  not  these  aoma- 
ments  been  aa  notorious  as  they  wne,  the  very  dr- 
cumstance  of  the  First  Consul's  known  determina- 
tion to  augment  his  army,  in  tim^  of  peace,  would 
have  been  a  full  and  sufficient  motive  for  our 
adopting  precautionary  measures.  He  could  draw 
from  Talleyrand  no  reply  whatever  to  these  obser- 
vations ;  that  diplomatist  merely  repeated  that  the 
armaments  fitting  out  in  the  French  and  Dutch 
ports  were  intended  for  the  colonies ;  that  there 
was  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  alarm  felt  in 
England ;  that  the  First  Consul  was  paciBc,  hav- 
ing no  thoughts  whatever  of  attacking  his  majesty's 
dominions,  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  a  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  on  our  part ;  that  he  should 
always  consider  the  rejusal  to  evacuate  Malta  as 
such  a  eommencemmt  of  hostilities ;  and  that,  as 
we  had  hitherto  hesitated  to  evacuate  that  island, 
he  was  justified  in  adopting  the  measures  which 
might  erentnally  be  necessary.  Talleyrand  thai 
desired  leave  to  go  and  consult  the  First  Consul. 
In  the  evening  the  two  diplomatists  met  again. 
The  Frenchman  informed  Lord  Whitworth  that 
the  Consul  had  been  highly  irritated  at  the  unjust 
suspicions  vrtiich  his  majesty's  government  enter- 
tained, hut  nevertheless  would  not  allow  himself  to 
be  so  far  mastered  by  his  feelings  as  to  lose  sight 
of  the  calamities  which  the  present  dispute  might 
entail  upon  humanity;  that  if  England  would  dis- 
CUES  the  matter  fairly  the  First  Consul  would  do 
the  same,  but  that  if  England  prepared  (m  war  he 
would  prepare  for  war,  trusthig  to  the  support  of 
the  French  people  in  the  cause  of  honour  and  of 
justice.  Hu  lordship  repeated  thst  England  did 
not  wish  for  war ;  that  peace  was  aa  necessary  to 
her  aa  it  could  be  to  France  ;  that  all  we  desired 
was  security;  that  everything  proved  to  us  that 
that  security  (as  far  as  India  was  concerned),  was 
threatened  by  the  First  Consul's  views  on  Egypt ; 
and  that,  consequently,  our  refusal  to  evacuate 
Malta  was  as  much  a  measure  of  precaution  as  the 
defence  of  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions. 
At  parting,  Talleyrand  put  into  his  lordship's 
hands  a  *'  Note  verbale"  telling  him  that  it  was 
not  to  be  considered  as  anything  absolutely  offi- 
cial, that  it  was  simply  a  memorandum  to  assist  his 
lordship,  hut  such,  nevertheless,  aa  he  mig^t  trana- 
mit  to  1^  government  if  he  choee.  This  sud  note 
verbale  was  a  masterpiece  of  cold,  sneering,  impu- 
dent threatening — the  a^le  of  it  is  rather  tlut  of 
B<mapaTte  than  of  Talleyrand.  Its  averments  were 
— 1.  If  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  his  message  to 
parliament,  wished  to  speak  of  the  expedition  pre- 
paring at  Helvoet-Sluys,  all  the  world  knows  that 
it  was  destined  for  America;  2.  If  France  does 
not  receive  satisfactory  explanations  respecting 
armaments  in  England,  it  is  natural  that  the  First 
Consul  should  march  20,000  more  men  into  Hol- 
land, as  Holland  is  mentioned  in  the  king's  mes- 
sage ;  3.  These  troops  being  once  in  Ht^and,  it 
is  tuUural  that  an  encampment  ahould  be  formed 
on  the  frontia*s  of  Hwover  L^^nd,  mweover,  that 
additiouBl  bodies  ^pMcj^i(d«^Ml6onuin- 
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UiQ  an  olfenuTe  and  defensive  position,  &c. ;  4. 
It  is  ncUural  that  the  First  Consul  should  order 
ttveral  camps  to  be  formed  at  Calais,  and  on  dif- 
fermt  pmnts  of  the  coasts ;  5.  It  is  likewise  in  the 
nature  cf  Umtgt  that  the  First  Consul,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  evacuating  Switzerland,  should  be 
under  tiie  necessity  of  continuing  a  French  army 
m  that  country;  6.  It  is  also  the  naturcU  conse- 
queiKe  of  all  thit  that  the  First  Consul  should 
■end  a  mesh  fiwce  into  Italy,  in  order  to  occupy,  in 
case  of  necessity,  the  position  of  Taranto;  7<  Bng- 
lind  arming,  and  arming  with  so  much  pugnacity, 
will  compel  France  to  put  her  armies  on  we  war 
eitablishment.  These  numbered  clauses  were  fol- 
lowed by  three  paragraphs,  asserting  that,  though 
England  was  the  a^essor,  every  means  would  be 
taken  by  its  government  to  excite  the  |)eople  by 
declariog  that  France  meditated  an  invasion ;  that 
the  whole  British  population  would  he  obliged  to 
put  Uwmselvea  under  arms  for  their  defence,  and 
Ibar  export  trade,  would,  even  before  the  war 
^eqon,  be  in  a  slate  of  sta0nation  throughout  the 
VMole  extent  of  the  courUnet  occupied  by  French 
ami;  that  his  majesty's  raeaeage  was  inexplica- 
ble, unless  he  seriously  contemplated  evading  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens;  and  finally, 
that  Europe  veil  kmnr  that  it  was  possible  to 
attempt  the  dismemberment  of  France,  but  not  to 
intimidate  her.* 

A  day  or  two  after  this  Lrad  Whiiworth,  who 
had  not  been  there  since  the  private  conference 
with  the  Consul,  went  to  the  Tuileries.  It  was 
Sonda^  the  13th  of  March,  a  day  of  Ihee^  or  grande 
receplvm  (one  Sunday  in  each  month  being  de- 
TotHl  to  this  purpose),  and  Madame  Bonaparte 
and  the  ladies  of  her  court  were  assembled  in  the 
great  state-room  io  dispense  their  smiles  to  the 
brilliant  staff  of  the  Consul,  the  fore^n  ambassa- 
dors, the  whole  corps  diplomatique,  and  such  fo- 
reigners of  distinction  as  might  be  presented.  It 
vu  ^punst  all  rule,  even  in  that  innoviOing,  irre- 
gular court,  to  discuss  state  matters  on  such  a  day, 
and  ID  such  a  company :  Lord  Whitworth  had  nut 
the  remMest  notion  of  eotering  upon  any  business ; 
but  he  had  some  English  travellers  to  present,  and 
be  WIS  anxiouB  to  see  the  effect  which  the  king's 
iKBsage  to  parliament  had  produced  on  Bonaparte. 
Hit  lordship  had  scarcely  taken  his  place  in  the 
circle,  where  all  the  foreign  ambasaaaora  were  as- 
Kmbled,  ere  Bonaparte  went  straight  up  to  him, 
«nd  addressed  him,  "  evidently  under  very  consi- 
derable agitation.'*  He  began  by  asking  him  if  he 
had  any  news  from  England  ?  Whitworth  replied 
ttiat  he  bad  received  letters  from  his  government 
two  days  ago.  Bonaparte  instantly  rejoined,  with 
increased  aj^tation,  "  And  so  you  are  determined 
10  go  to  warP"  "No,"  his  lordship  replied; 
"  we  are  too  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  peace." 
"  Nout  annty*  said  he,  "dijifcit  la  guerre  pen- 
dant qwnze  ant"  (We  have  already  made  war  for 
fifteen  years).  I^ord  Whitworth  answered,  "  C'en 

dijd  trop  »  (That  is  alnady  too  kng).  *< Jifatf,*' 
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rejoined  the  First  Consul,  *'  vous  voulez  la  faire 
encore  quinze  annSet,  et  vous  m'y  forcfz  "  (But 
you  wish  to  make  war  for  fifteen  years  longer,  and 
you  force  me  to  it).  His  lordship  said  that  was 
very  far  from  his  majesty's  intentions.  The  First 
Consul  then  proceeded  to  Count  Markoff  and  the 
Chevalier  Azara,  the  Russian  and  Spanish  ambas- 
sadors, who  were  standing  together  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  said  to  them,  "  Let  Anglais  vetilent  la 
guerrCf  maia  t*its  sont  les  premiers  d  tirer  I'epht 
j'e  serai  le  dernier  d  la  remettre.  lis  ne  respeetent 
pan  les  traith.  II  foul  dorhutmni  les  coworir  de 
cr^pe  noir  "  (The  English  want  war ;  hut  if  they 
arc  the  first  to  draw  the  sword,  I  shall  be  the  last 
to  sheathe  it.  They  do  not  respect  treaties  :  they 
must  henceforward  be  covered  with  black  crape). 
In  a  few  minutes  he  resumed  the  conversation  with 
Lord  Whitworth.  He  began  :  "  Pourquoi  des 
armemcns  ?  Contre  qui  des  mesures  de  precau- 
tion ?  Je  n'ot  pas  «n  seul  vaisseau  de  ligne  dans 
les  ports  de  France  !  Mais  ti  votts  vouiez  armer, 
farmerai  aussij  si  vous  voulez  vous  battre,jc  me 
battrai  aussi.  Vous  pourrez  peut-itre  itier  la 
France,  maia  jamais  fintimider  "  (Why  these  ar- 
maments i  Against  whom  these  precautionary 
measures  ?  I  have  not  a  single  vessel  of  the  line 
in  the  ports  of  France.  But  if  ^ou  will  arm,  I  will 
arm  also ;  if  yoa  will  fight,  I  will  fight  also.  You 
may  possibly  *be  able  to  kill  France,  but  never  to 
intimidate  her).  **  On  ne  voudroit"  said  Lord 
Whitworth,  "  ni  l*un  ni  Pautre  (We  wish  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other).  On  voudroU  vivre 
en  bonne  intelligence  avec  elle  "  (We  wish  to  live 
on  good  terms  with  her).  "  Ilfaut  done  respecter 
les  traitks"  replied  he ;  "  malfieur  d  cetix  tpii 
ne  respeetent  pas  les  traitis.  lis  en  seront  re- 
spomable  d  toute  VEurope"  (Then  treaties  must 
he  respected.  Woe  to  those  who  do  not  respect 
treaties !  They  will  be  responsible  to  all  Europe). 
Lord  Whitworth,  calm  and  collected,  rejilied  not 
a  word ;  and  the  First  Consul  rushed  out  of  the 
apartment,  repeating  his  last  phrase,  "  Woe  to 
those  who  do  not  respect  treaties !  They  will  he 
answerable  for  it  to  all  Europe!"  So  Jiipiter- 
Scapin  had  Napoleon  Bonaparte  already  bmime.* 
"  It  is  to  be  remarked,"  adds  Lord  Whitworth, 
**  that  all  this  passed  loud  enough  to  be  overheani 
by  two  hundred  people  who  were  present ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  there  was  not  a  single  person 
who  did  not  feel  the  extreme  impropriety  of  his 
conduct,  end  the  total  want  of  dignity,  as  well  as  of 
decency,  on  the  occasion.*'t  The  alarmed  Jose- 
phine followed  her  husband,  and  in  an  instant  the 
hall  was  cleared  of  its  brilliant  company.  Savary, 
who  says  he  waa  present  and  standing  at  only  a  few 
paces  from  the  Consul  when  he  stopped  short  be- 
fore the  English  ambassador,  allows  that  his  master 
was  in  a  furious  passion;  and  he  adds  that,  after 
hia  hastv  retiring,  the  ambassador  of  Russia  and 
Lord  Wnitwoith  withdrew  to  the  deep  embrasure 

*  The  original  inmUon  of  (hU  admlnble  mnpiMiDd  nkknatm 
hu  bMn  BUribirtad  to  Ow  AbU  d«  Pndt,l)sl  It  wmm  nOutnt 
Tallryniid. 
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of  a*  window,  and  were  still  conversing  toother 
when  the  salon  was  cleared  of  company,  Count 
Markoff  saying  to  his  lordship,  "  You  could  hardly 
have  expected  such  an  attack ;  how,  then,  could 
you  be  prepared  to  reply  to  it?  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  give  an  account  of  it  to  your  goTernment. 
la  the  meantinie,  let  what  has  taken  place  suggest 
the  lioe  of  conduct  you  ought  to  pursue.***  As 
the  British  goveinmeut  before  this  had  entered  into 
very  friendly  relations  with  the  young  Emperor  of 
Ruesia,  it  is  possible  that  something  to  this  effect 
may  have  passed  in  the  embrasure  of  the  Tuileries 
window;  but  how  Savary  could  hare  heard  the 
words,  unless  he  had  been  eaves-dropping  (a  prac- 
tice to  which  he  was  much  addicted),  it  is  not  easy 
to  guess. 

For  some  days  Talleyrand  carefully  avoided 
meeting  the  English  ambassador ;  but  they  met  at 
last,  aud  then  Lord  Whitworth  told  him  that  he 
had  been  placed  by  the  First  Consul  in  a  situation 
which  suited  neither  hia  public  nor  his  privute 
feelings ;  that  he  went  to  the  Tuileries  to  pav  his 
respects  and  to  present  his  countrymen,  and  not 
to  treat  of  political  subjects ;  and  that,  unless  he 
received  some  assurance  of  not  being  exposed  to  a 
repetition  of  such  insults,  he  would  never  go  there 
again.  Talleyrand  pleaded  that  it  was  far  from 
the  Consul's  intention  to  distress  his  lordship ; 
that  he  had  felt  himself  personally  insulted  by  the 
English  government,  and  that  he  had  thought  it  was 
incumbent  upon  him  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
exculpating  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  ministers 
of  the  different  powers  of  Europe.t  Even  when  in- 
formed of  the  flagrant  insult  which  its  ambassador 
had  received,  the  English  government  neither 
recalled  Lord  Whitworth  nor  broke  up  the  nego- 
tiation. Id  reply  to  the  note  verbale  Lord  Hawkcs- 
bury  complained  that  the  French  government 
demanded  explanationa,  and  would  give  none  itself. 
He  stated  that  the  tenth  article,  which  related  to 
Malta,  was  but  a  part,  and  a  dependent  part,  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  that  it  was  a  principle  inva- 
riably applied  to  all  other  antecedent  treaties  or 
conventions,  that  they  were  negotiated  with  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  itale  of  possession  of  the  diffe- 
rent contracting  parties,  and  to  the  treaties  or 
public  engagements  by  which  they  were  severally 
bound  at  the  time  of  their  conclusion;  that  if 
either  of  the  parties,  subsequent  to  the  treaty,  so 
ag^andized  itself,  as  to  affect  the  nature  of  the 
compact,  the  other  party  had  the  right,  according 
to  the  law  of  nations,  to  demand  satisfaction  or 
compensation,  &c.  Our  foreign  minister  further 
complained  of  Uie  object  of  Sebastiani's  mission, 
of  the  very  extraordinary  publication  of  th^  officer's 
report,  and  of  the  First  Consul's  intimation  of  his 
designs  with  respect  to  the  Turkish  empire.  WiUi 
respect  to  the  giving  up  of  Malta,  and  the  recon- 
structing the  scattered  and  beggared  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  he  now  told  the  Froich 
government  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  one  of 
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the  guarantees  of  the  independence  of  Malta,  had 
refused  to  accede  to  the  arrangements  except  on 
condition  that  the  new  or  Maltese  Langue  should 
be  abolished ;  that  the  court  of  Berlin  wu  ulent 
on  the  invitation  which  hsd  been  made  to  it  to  be- 
come one  of  the  guaranteeing  powers;  thit  the 
abolition  of  the  Spanish  priories,  the  seizure  of 
the  property  of  the  knights  in  Spun,  in  delianre 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  to  which  the  Kingof  Spala 
was  a  party,  and  the  declaration  of  the  Portuguese 
government  of  their  intention  to  sequeetrate  the 
property  of  the  Portuguese  priory,  as  forming  a 

Surt  of  the  Spanish  Langue,  unless  the  court  of 
ladrid  restored  the  Spanish  priories,*  were  c\t- 
cumttances  which,  without  any  other  special 
grounds,  would  warrant  his  majesty  in  suspending 
the  evacuation  of  Malta. 

When  Lord  Hawkesbury's  answer  was  received, 
Talleyrand  persuaded  Lord  Whitworth  that  the 
First  Consul  was  still  very  averse  to  proceeding  to 
extremities.  A  long  exchange  of  letters  and  notei 
ensued,  and  Bonaparte  gained — whet  he  mucii 
wanted — time.  His  fleets  were  still  at  St.  DomiD- 
go,  Guadaloupe,  and  other  parts  of  the  Wett 
Indies ;  the  trading  vessels  of  France  were  scat- 
tered over  the  globe,  and  he  dreaded  that  if  war 
broke  out  few  of  either  class  of  this  shipping 
would  ever  return  to  France.  The  numerous 
grants  of  leave  of  absence,  the  deplorable  condition 
of  his  cavalry,  which  required  re-mounting  and 
better  horses  than  could  be  found  in  France,  and 
the  temporary  nullity  of  his  artillery  in  conse- 
quence of  a  project  for  re-casting  all  the  field - 
pieces,  made  him  most  anxious  to  gain  a  few 
months  more,  before  throwing  down  or  taking  up 
the  gauntlet.  If  the  British  government  Iiad 
declared  war  on  the  11th  of  March,  or  the  day 
after  the  king's  precautionary  message,  its  advan- 
tages and  the  Consul's  embanastments  would  have 
been  infinitely  greater  than  they  proved  to  be; 
and  the  effect  on  the  public  opinion  of  Europe 
would  have  been  much  the  same.  While  we  went 
on  diplomatising,  swarms  of  French  ships  returned 
to  port,  the  leaves  of  absence  were  annulled,  the 
cavalry  was  re-mounted,  a  new  conscriptiini  was 
put  in  force,  and,  the  re-casting  plan  beiugin  part 
or  wholly  abandoned,  those  prodigious  trains  of 
artillery  which  the  French  now  introduced  m 
every  campaign  were  got  into  a  state  of  readiness- 
There  were  other 'obvious  advantages  to  Bonaparte 
in  this  procrastination,  and  there  was  one  especial 
benefit  which  has  generally  escaped  notice  " 
war  broke  out  now,  he  knew  it  would  be  impossible 
to  garrison  and  keep  Louisiana  (where  the  entire 
population  were  inimical  to  the  French,  and  furious 

•  la  the  month  of  October,  isos.  or  about  •men  "no"**"*, ^ 
•iniw  oT  the  tmty  of  Amien*,  the  Kinxof  Simio  h*d  zL. 
roy  J lonuiiM  >11  Oie  properly  ot  the  Knighti  of  Wb^w  I" 
niouM.  ■nd.  after  thi«  ■pofiatkm,  had  declarrd  l.mwelf  »»  .'^/rS^ 
Hader  of  Uie  Order  In  Spain-  There  appean  to  be  no  ^e : 
thew  itepa  were  uken  at  the  ■nnoiUoii  or  *«»lioB,"r^,S,j« 
but,  a*  hi  a>  coDcnned  the  knighu  nnd  Oief r  mt«na  ,r,^ 
UienueWea  and  of  keeping  poairarioa  of  Malta,  it  iipiBed  liuie 
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at  the  S{>aniBh  court  for  ceding  their  territory), 
and  that  any  force  sent  thither  must  be  intercepted 
by  the  puwer  that  was  mistreu  of  the  seas;  the 
Anglo-Americana  of  the  United  States  were  not  de- 
sirous of  having  so  turbulent  a  neighbour  as  the 
First  Consul  of  France,  and  were  very  desirous  of 
having  and  holding  Louisiana  themselves ;  and, 
accordingly,  a  bargain  of  sale  and  transfer  was  set 
on  foot  between  the  two  governments,  Bonaparte 
oSeting  to  sell  what  he  knew  he  could  not  keep, 
and  what  he  dreaded  might  be  seized  bv  the  English 
before  he  could  «t  the  mone}'  or  close'the  bargain ; 
nor  waa  it  until  the  30th  of  April  (just  tirelve  days 
before  the  British  ambassador  quitted  Paris)  that 
the  bargain  waa  closed  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment giving  him  1 5,000,000  dollars  for  Louisiana ! 
On  the  29th  of  March  Andrtk)S8i  presented  an 
official  note  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  stating  that,  as 
his  Britannic  majesty  had  engaged  to  restore  Malta 
tu  the  Order,  and  to  entrust  it  pro  tempore  to  a 
Neapolitan  garrisonj  it  was  expected  that  his  ma- 
jesty *•  would  reject  all  sophistry,  every  distinction, 
every  mental  reservation  which  might  be  offered 
to  him,"  and  keep  his  engagement.  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  replied  that  the  Older  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist ;  that  the  Neapolitan  garrison  depended 
on  the  Order  beiiu  in  a  condition  to  take  posses- 
sions and  after  m  uiort  time  to  defend  the  island. 
He,  however,  remitted  to  Lord  Whitworth  the 
heads  of  an  arrangement  to  be  concluded  by  treaty 
or  convention ;  the  substance  was — I.  That  Malta 
should  remain  in  perpetuity  to  his  majesty;  and 
that  the  Knights  of  St.  John  should  be  indemnified 
by  England  for  any  losses  of  property  they  might 
sustain  by  this  arrangement ;  2.  That  Holland  and 
Swiuerland  should  be  evacuated  by  the  French 
troops ;  3.  That  the  island  of  Elba  should  be  con- 
finned  to  France,  and  the  King  of  Etruria  (a  Spa- 
nish prince  and  a  pupi>et  Bonaparte  had  set  up  in 
Tuscany)  should  be  acknowledged;  4.  That  the 
Italian  and  Ligurian  republics  should  also  be 
acknowledged,  provided  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
were  made  in  Italy  for  the  expelled  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. Bonaparte  rejected  these  terms  as  alto- 
gether inadmissible.  At  this  stage  of  the  negotia- 
tions a  little  circumstance  occurred  which  is  perhaps 
chiefly  interesting  as  giving  evidence  of  the  way  m 
which  the  French  treated  weak  independent  states. 

Rhcinhardt,  a  WQrtemberg  schoolmaster,  who 
had  transferred  himself  to  Paris,  where  he  had 
risen  to  diplomatic  eminence  in  the  course  of  the 
revolution  (he  had  even  been  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  under  the  Directory),  was  now  residing  at 
Hamburg  as  Bonaparte's  cbai^^  d'affaires.  As- 
suredly not  without  orders  from  Paris,  he  drew  up 
B  most  abusive  article,  accusing  England  of  breach 
of  fa&fa,  of  an  avidity  for  conquest,  of  a  sworn  en- 
mity to  Frum,  which  made  her  the  aggressor  in 
every  war  or  qnanel,  speaking  of  the  king*i  mes- 
sage to  parliament  as  "  the  effect  of  treachery, 
lunacy,  or  imbecility ;"  giving  a  new  and  much 
modented  version  of  the  ConsuVi  ontbreak  to 
Lord  Whitworth;  and  calliag  upon  Eorope  to 


compare  the  dignity,  simplicity^  and  straightfor- 
wRrdnesa  of  the  heart  of  the  French  government 
with  the  tergiversations,  the  duplicity,  the  evasion, 
and  the  parliamentary  messages  of  the  English 
government.'**  Not  satisfied  with  an  ordinary 
medium  of  publication,  Rhcinhardt  demanded  the 
insertion  of  his  libel  in  the  official  Gazette  of 
Hambuig ;  and  this  having,  in  the  first  instance, 
been  rcfiued,  he  went  so  far  as  to  demand,  in  his 
official  capacity,  the  insertion  of  his  article  by 
express  order  of  the  govenraient  or  senate  of  that 
independent  little  republic.  The  senate,  after 
some  hesitation,  were  forced  by  their  fears  to  sub- 
mit and  grant  the  order,  and  the  article  appeared 
in  their  official  gazette,  headed,  "  Inserted  by 
desire,"  and  dated  Paris,  March  ISth.f  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  in  communicating  these  facts,  said 
his  majesty  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  First 
Consul  could  have  authorised  so  outrageous  an  at- 
tack upon  his  majesty  personally,  and  upon  his 
government,  and  so  daring  a  violation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  neutral  state ;  but  that,  unless  some 
satisfaction  should  be  given  to  his  majesty  for  the 
indignity  which  had  been  offered  to  him  in  the 
face  of  all  Europe  by  the  French  minister  at  Ham- 
burg, it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  negoti- 
ations. It  never  coat  Bonaparte  a  scruple  to  dmy 
his  own  acts  and  repudiate  his  own  agents,  even 
though  those  ^nts  were  his  own  brothers  j  snd 
Talleyrand  could  always  repeat  a  lie  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  a  truth.  Accordingly  this  minister 
assured  ix»rd  Whitworth  that  the  English  govern- 
ment could  not  be  more  surprised  than  the  First 
Consul  had  been  at  seeing  such  an  article  inserted 
in  the  Hamburg  Gazette  by  authority;  that  an 
immediate  explanation  had  been  demanded  from 
M.  Rhcinhardt,  who,  if  his  conduct  had  really 
been  such  as  was  represented,  would  doubtless 
feel  the  effects  of  the  First  Consul's  displeasure; 
and  he  begged  his  lordship,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
inform  Lord  Hawkesbury  that  Rheinhardt's  pro- 
ceeding was  completely  disavowed.  Lord  Whit- 
worth replied  that,  as  the  insult  had  b«n  public, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  reparation  shonld  also  be 
public.  Talleyrand  rejoined,  that  the  First  Consul 
ponsidered  M.  Rheinhardt's  conduct  as  so  repre- 
hensible, thst  every'satisfaction  might  be  expected. 
But,  before  any  further  satisfaction  waa  given,  the 
British  government  was  informed  by  Mr.  Hill,  our 
minister  at  Copenhagen,  that  the  French  minister 
there  had  demanded  the  insertion  of  Rheinhardt's 

*  Hb  called  upon  Europe  to  witoni  otbn  thing*  which  it  wu 
never  her  hie  to  lh*l  Fnno'  would  onmbat  tU  the  liberty 

end  lodepewleiira  of  the  dilTerant  vutn  of  tlis  CoDtineot,  and  for  the 
HCTMlneH  of  Iheir  IreellM. 

-  f  The  facta  wfro  cammnnlaetMl  ta  a  dicpetch  ftmn  Shr  Gaotfe 
Bumbold,  our  rMidral  at  Hambiirx. 

Lalu  Ibm  night,"  wrom  Sir  Gtotf^,  "  it  determined  that  (lie 
•mete  (bould  be  OMiTened  estnordlnbrlly  on  tbii  day,  in  order  to 
eonfider  of  •  lequiaitlun  tiam  the  French  minitter,  to  inaert  in  the 
Hamburg  paper  a  moit  oBeluiTe  article,  intended  ai  ajaitiflcalka 
of  the  Pint  Goneut,  and  an  allaek  on  the  mea«urei  of  the  Biitiih  n>- 
Temment.  It  1*  with  sreal  regret  that  I  inform  youi  Lordahip  that 
the  aeoate  bare  Judged  it  prndent  to  eomply  with  thta  demand ;  and 
that  the  artiele  will  be  ioMftud  lu  the  tia)i<K  of  to-morrow.  It  it  now 
in  tlie  handa  of  the  vubli-ber  for  that  pun**!.  U  waa  the  wieh  of  the 
Mnate  that  they  miiiht  at  leait  be  alluwoii  to  omit  at  quality  the  raoat 
idfc«Mv«  Ttarwgir.  but  M.  Rhetnhardt  aaid  hi*  otdere  vara  poriUTa, 
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offensive  article  in  the  papers  of  Altona ;  that  the 
Danish  magistrates  of  Altona  had  answered  that 
they  could  not  posuhly  admit  it  without  an  express 
order  from  their  own  court;  that  the  French  mi- 
nister at  Copenhagen  had  requested  ordxn  to  tlut 
effect,  hut  that  as  yet  he  had  received  no  answer. 
In  the  mean  while,  however,  it  had  been  intimated  by 
Lord  Whitworth,  that  England  might  be  disposed 
to  consent  to  an  arrangement,  by  which  Malta  would 
remain  in  our  possession  for  a  limited  number  of 

{'ears,  provided  that  the  number  of  years  was  not 
ess  dian  ten,  and  that  his  Sicilian  majesty  could 
be  induced  to  give  us  the  island  of  Lampedusa  for 
a  valuable  consideration.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who 
had  now  been  thrust  by  his  brother  into  the  nego- 
tiation, said  that,  by  this  modification,  the  diffi- 
culty respecting  Malta,  which  he  considered  as 
insurmountable,  was  not  removed.  Yet,  on  the 
very  same  day,  Talleyrand  himself  had  suggested 
the  possibility  of  commg  to  an  arrangement  on  this 
ground  of  a  temporary  occupation  of  Malta.  Jo- 
seph demanded  time  to  onunlt  with  his  lHt)ther 
the  Consul,  and  thus  some  more  days  were  gained, 
during  which  nothii^  was  heard  of  him  or  the 
compromising  proposition.  When  Talleyrand  re- 
newed the  discussions,  on  the  21st  of  April,  he 
spoke  as  if  the  Consul  might  be  induced  to  consent 
to  the  proposition ;  but  on  the  next  day  his  tone 
was  altogether  changed,  and  he  dwelt  upon  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  Bonaparte,  which  could  not 
admit  of  his  consenting  to  anything  which  might 
carry  with  it  the  appearance  of  yielding  to  a  threat. 
At  the  next  conference  he  said  still  more  decidedly 
that  the  First  Consul  neither  could  nor  would  re- 
linquish hie  claim  to  the  full  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens ;  spoke  of  the  calamities  which 
must  follow  the  failure  of  these  endeavours  to 
avoid  a  rupture,  and  insinuated  that  Naples  and 
other  countries  friendly  to  and  connected  with 
Great  Britain  would  be  ttie  first  vicdnu  of  the  war. 
Ixrd  Whitworth  asked  him  whether  such  conduct 
would  add  to  the  glory  of  the  First  Consul ;  or 
whether  his  falling  upon  those  inoffensive,  weak, 
and  defenceless  states  would  not  rather  tarnish  thst 
glory,  and  ultimately  unite  against  him  not  only 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  but  also  every  honest 
man  in  France.  «  Certain  I  am,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, **  that  it  would  excite  far  more  detestation 
than  terror  in  England ;  at  the  same  time  it  would 
serve  to  impress  upon  us  still  more  strongly  the 
necessity  of  omitting  no  means  of  circumscribing 
a  power  so  pernicio\isly  exerted ! "  And  he  could 
not  help  adding,  that,  although  no  act  of  hostility 
had  taken  place,  yet  the  inveteracy  with  which  our 
commerce,  our  industry,  and  our  credit  had  been 
attacked  in  every  place  to  which  French  influence 
extended,  did,  in  net,  almtnt  amount  to  the  same 
thing;  since  it  went  to  prove,  in  addition  to  the 
general  system  of  the  French  Consul,  that  his  ob- 
ject was  to  pursue,  under  the  mask  of  peace,  the 
same  line  of  conduct  as  the  preceding  revolutionary 
governments.*   On  the  renewal  of  the  attoni^  to 
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procrastinate,  his  lordship  declared  that  his  go- 
vernment could  be  trifled  with  no  longer,  and  mat 
he  must  demand  hia  passports  in  a  very  iew  days. 
Aa  Bonaparte  was  not  yet  ready,  as  many  of  the 
EVench  ships  were  stiU  at  sea,  a  person,**  a  pri- 
vate individual,  whom  he  suspected  of  beii^  em- 
ployed by  the  First  Consul,  dropped  in,  as  if 
casually,  upon  our  embassador,  and  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  whetha  he  were  in  earnest  about  the 
passports,  and  whether  some  more  profitable  delay 
might  not  be  obtained  from  him ;  and  when,  after 
tbia  visit,  his  lordship  waited  upon  Talleyrand, 
and  assured  him  that,  unless  he  had  something 
favourable  to  tell  him,  he  must  quit  Paris  od 
Tuesday  next  (this  bemg  Friday),  that  perfect 
actor  played  the  cheerful  part,  led  his  lordship  to 
think  that  he  did  not  consider  the  case  as  despe- 
rate, and  closed  the  conference  by  saying  repeat- 
edly, J 'at  encore  t*eiVoir(J  have  still  some 
hone).  After  two  more  days  liad  passed,  Lord 
Whitworth  again  waited  upon  the  minister  for 
foreign  afGura,  and  demanded  the  necessary  pan* 
ports.  Tal^and  hoped  that  hia  lordship's  de- 
parture was  not  so  near — hoped  that  they  might 
yet  come  to  an  understanding  on  the  liltimsttun 
which  his  lordship  had  verbalfy  proposed  to  him, 
and  promised  to  go  immediately  and  confer  with 
the  First  Consul.  Lord  Whitworth  rejoined  tliat 
he  could  no  longer  protract  a  negotiation  on  temi 
so  disadvantageous  to  his  country,  unless  he  were 
furnished  with  some  positive  assurance  that  the 
Consul  would  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  ultima- 
tum. Talleyrand  said  he  should  shortly  hear  from 
him.  But  two  more  days  passed,  during  wbi(^ 
Lord  Whitworth  packed  up,  and  expected  every 
hour  to  receive  either  a  favourable  answer  or  his 

{)as8ports,  without  anything  being  heard  from  Tsl* 
qrrand  or  Joseph  Bonaparte,  or  any  oue  else. 
On  the  2nd  of  Hay,  however,  late  at  night,  he 
received  a  note  from  Talleyrand,  whose  facoltie* 
were  always  the  brightest  after  midniriit.  In  this 
note  he  stated  categorically,  that,  as  &e  island  of 
Lampedusa  did  not  belong  to  France  (had  France 
claimed  possession  of,  or  domination  overj  only 
those  places  which  rightfully  belonged  to  her. 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  this  ultimatum), 
it  was  not  for  the  First  Consul  either  to  accede  to 
or  to  refuse  the  desire  testified  by  his  Britannic 
majesty  of  having  that  island.  That  with  regard 
to  Malta,  and  its  proposed  temporary  posses- 
sion, the  First  Consul  could  not  but  previously 
communicate  with  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Batavian  republic,  contracting  parties  to  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  in  order  to  know  their  opinion ; 
and  that,  beside*,  as  the  stipulations  relative  to 
Malta  had  been  guaranteed  hj  the  Zmvera 
of  Germany,  the  Emperor  of  Rmsia,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  First  Consul  and  the  other 
contracting  parties  to  the  treaty,  before  they 
could  agree  to  any  change  in  the  article  about 
Malta,  were  bound  to  concert  with  those  gaj^ 
ranteeing  powers;  that  the  First  Consul  woalo 
not  refuse  this  wdce^^  by^t^^^  ^  ^ 
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him  to  propose  it,  since  it  was  not  he  that 
urged  any  dian^  in  the  guaranteeing  stipuk* 
tioDS.  That,  with  regard  to  the  evacuation  of 
Holland  by  the  French  troops,  the  First  Consul 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  repeating  th^  that 
evacuation  should  take  place  at  the  instant  that  all 
the  atipolationa  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  should  be 
executed  by  England  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Not  a  word  waa  said  on  reparation  or  compensa- 
tion to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  or  on  the  subject  of 
the  evacuation  of  Switzerland.  Lo,rd  Whitworth 
replied  that  this  state  of  suspense  could  no  longer 
be  home,  that  he  could  see  no  intention  to  expe- 
dite the  negotiation,  and  that  therefore  he  must 
repeat  his  demand  for  the  paaaports.  On  the  3rd 
of  May,  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  his  lord- 
ship had  everydiiDg  ready  for  his  departure,  ex- 
cepting only  the  passports,  without  which  neither 
he  nor  any  other  man,  public  or  private,  could 
procure  post-horoes  either  in  Paris  or  in  any  other 
part  of  Fnmce.  The  day  passed  in  a  most  dis- 
agreeable uncertainty,  but  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  another  un-offidal  individusl  hinted  that  it 
was  not  meant  to  give  the  passports  without  mak- 
ing another  attempt  And  accordingly,  at  tme 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  his  lordship  received  a 
note  from  that  night-bird,  Talleyrand,  stating  that, 
as  he  had  to  make  him  on  the  morrow  morning  a 
communication  of  the  greatest  importance,  he  need 
iiot  expect  the  passports  to-night,  and  proposing 
that  lijrd  Whitworth  should  call  upon  him  at  the 
foreign  office  at  half-past  four  to-morrow  after- 
noon. At  the  appointed  hour  the  English  am- 
liaasador  was  at  the  office,  where  he  received  from 
the  hand  of  Talleyand  a  proposition  in  writing, 
that  the  island  of  Malta  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Austria,  Russia,  or  Prussia.  To  avoid 
the  reproach  of  precipitation,  hia  lordship  agreed 
to  transmit  this  proposition  to  London,  and  to 
wait  the  answtt  of  his  court,  declaring,  however, 
that  he  taw  ao  many  objectiona  to  the  plan,  that  he 
cuald  give  no  hope  whatever  of  its  bemg  accepted. 
Lord  Hawkesbury  replied  to  the  proposition  in  a 
letter  of  instruction  to  Whitworth,  which  reached 
Paris  on  the  9th  of  May.  It  stated  that  the  pro- 
position was  in  every  way  loose,  indefinite,  and  un- 
satisfactory ;  that  vntil  the  very  monieni  when 
M^itworth  was  about  to  leave  Paris  the  French 
government  had  avoided  making  any  distinct  pro- 
position for  the  settlement  of  the  dii^rences ;  and 
that  even  at  that  last  moment,  when  they  felt  com- 
pelled to  bring  forward  some  proposition,  they 
had  limited  it  to  one  part  only  of  the  subject  in 
diacussion ;  that,  if  his  majestf  could  be  disposed 
to  waive  fak  demand  for  a  temporary  occupation 
of  Malta,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  would  be  the 
only  aovereign  to  whom,  in  Ae  present  state  of 
Europe,  he  eould  consent  that  the  island  should  be 
assigned ;  but  that  his  majesty,  at  the  same  time, 
**  had  certain  and  authentic  information  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  would  on  no  account  consent 
to  garrison  Malta.**  The  letter  concluded  with 
ming  tbit  tt>  latia&ctiba  had  been  ^ven  with 


respect  to  Rheinhardt's  conduct  at  Hamburg, 
and  that  without  such  satisfaction^without  a 
public  disavowal  from  Talleyrand — Lord  Whit- 
worth must  abstain  from  conduding  any  arrange- 
ment. His  lordship  instantly  went  in  search  of 
T^eyrand,  who  had  driven  over  to  St  Cloud,  and 
who  could  not  possibly  be  aeen  until  the  morrow. 
But,  as  the  morrow  came  and  brought  no  Talley- 
rand, our  ambassador  wrote  to  him,  desiring  him 
to  name  an  hour  when  he  might  communicate  the 
answer  of  the  British  government  to  his  last  propo- 
sition. When  another  day  had  passed  without  any 
answer  from  the  foreign  minister,  our  ambassador 
enclosed  a  copy  of  the  ultimatum,  accompanied  by 
an  official  note,  in  a  private  letter  to  Talleyrand,  and 
sent  the  packet  to  the  foreign  office  by  Mr.  Man- 
deville,  one  of  his  secretaries,  with  instnictions  to 
deliver  it  to  Talleyrand,  or,  in  hia  absence,  to  the 
head  clerk  of  his  oiBce,  M.  Durand.  On  receiving 
the  packet  this  M.  Durand  promised  to  give  it  to 
his  chief  as  soon  as  he  came  in,  saying  he  ex- 
pected him  very  shortly.  At  half-past  four  in  the 
af  ternoon,  having  waited  till  that  time  in  vain  ex- 
pectation of  an  answer,  Lord  Whitworth  went  him- 
self to  seek  the  invisible  minister.  He  was  told 
that  the  family  were  in  the  country,  and  that  it 
was  not  known  when  the  minister  would  be  in 
town.  About  half  an  hour  afler  his  lordship  had 
returned  home  from  this  bootless  search,  the  packet 
which  Mr.  Mandeville  had  delivered  to  M.  Du- 
rand was  brought  back  by  a  servanty  with  a  verbal 
message  from  toe  foreign  office,  that,  as  the  minister 
was  in  the  country,  it  would  be  necessary  for  his 
lordship  to  send  the  packet  to  him  there  l"  "  In 
order,"  adds  the  ambassador,  **  to  defeat,  as  much 
as  depended  upon  me,  iheir  intention  of  gaining 
time^  I  wroto  again  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  re- 
capitul^ing  the  steps  I  had  taken,  and  desired 
Mr.  Talbo^  the  secretary  of  the  embassy,  to  take 
the  packet  himself  at  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
when  I  thought  M.  de  Talleyrand  would  be 
at  home,  to  his  house  at  Meudon.**  Tlic  ex- 
bishop  was,  however,  as  invisible  to  Mr.  Talbot 
as  he  had  been  to  Mr.  Mandeville — he  was  not  at 
home— he  was  gone  to  St.  Cloud — it  must  be  very 
late  before  he  would  retom !  The  secretary  of  em- 
bassy therefore  merely  lefl  a  private  note,  with 
his  name>  and  brought  back  the  packet  containing 
the  written  ultimatum,  which  every  French  func- 
tionary seemed  to  avoid  or  reject.  At  length,  at 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Lord  Whitworth 
received  a  note  from  Talleyrand,  appointing  a 
meeting  at  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  at  the 
foreign  office.  Some  apoloj^  being  made  when 
they  met,  they  at  once  entovd  upon  business. 
Afler  reading  Ltvd  Hawkesbury'a  letter,  Talley- 
rand asked  whether  his  lordship  was  autharised  to 
conclude  with  him  a  convention,  framed  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  project,  or,  indeed,  extending 
that  basis,  since  the  6rst  article  of  it  might  be  the 
perpetual  possession  of  Malta  to  England,  in  re- 
turn for  a  consideration.  Whitworth  told  him 
fhat  ha  most  certainly  waa  not  auth^^g^^ 
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into  any  engagement  of  such  a  nature,  which 
would  make  the  negotiation  one  of  exchange  and 
barter,  instead  of  a  demand  of  satisfaction  and 
security.    But,  argued  Talleyrand,  was  not  Malta 
the  satisfaction  and  security  which  Englnnd  re- 
quired ? — If  it  were  possible  to  make  the  draft  of  a 
conTcntion,  giving  England  that  island  in  perpe- 
tuity, palatable  to  the  First  Consul,  who  never 
inust  be  considered  as  yielding  to  coercion,  did  his 
lordship  think  himself  justi6able  in  refusing  to 
enter  into  that  engagement  ? — surely  his  lordship 
would  not  refuse  a  fair  discussion  to  this  coun- 
ter-pn^ct?   Bat  Lord  Whitworth  urged  that  his 
instructions  bade  him  avoid  everything  which 
Muld.  protract  die  n^otiation,  and  ui^ed  him 
repeatedly  to  eiplain  more  clearly  the  nature  of 
the  cmsideralinn,  or  equivalent,  which  the  First 
Consul  intended  to  ask  for  Malta.    As  Talleyrand 
could  not  or  would  not  explain  himself,  the  am- 
bassador, on  the  assurance  that  some  proposal 
should  be  given  to  him  in  writing,  agreed  to  wait 
a  few  hours  longer.   These  hours  passed— ^o  pro- 
posal came — the  next  day,  the  12Ui  of  May,  his 
lordship,  by  an  oflScial  note  sent  in  the  morning  by 
Mr.  Mandeville,  demanded  his  passports,  in  order 
that  he  might  quit  Paris  that  eveoini^at  two 
o'clock  ill      afternoon  the  demand  was  renewed 
—at  fire  o'clock  the  passports  were  received,  and 
with  the  6rst  post-hones  he  had  been  able  to  pro- 
cure oar  ambassador  started  fut  Iiondon.   He  left 
behind  him,  in  the  handi  of  Mr.  Talbot,  the  se- 
cretary of  embassy,  who  was  to  remain  at  Paris  a 
few  days  lower,  the  project  of  a  convention  which 
En^and  would  take  as  the  basis  of  a  deHnitive  and 
amicable  arrangement.   The  articles  of  this  pro- 
ject (which  had  already  been  shown  by  Lord 
Whitworth  to  Talleyrand,  and  by  Talleyrand  to 
Bonaparte)  were  simply  these : — "  I.  The  I'>ench 
government  shall  engage  to  make  no  opposition  to 
the  cession  of  the  is&nd  of  Lampedusa  to  his  ma- 
jesty by  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.    11.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  present  state  of  the  island  of  Lara- 
IMusa,  his  majesty  shall  remain  in  poaaession  of 
the  island  of  Malta,  until  such  arrangements  shall 
be  made  by  him  as  may  enable  his  majes^  to 
occnpr  Lampedoaa  as  a  naval  station ;  after  which 
period  the  island  of  Malta  shall  be  given  upto^the 
inhabitants,  and  acknowledged  aa  an  independent 
state.    III.  The  territories  of  the  Batavian  re- 
public shall  be  evacuated  by  the  French  forces 
within  two  months  after  the  conclnsion  of  a  conven- 
tion, founded  on  the  principles  of  this  project 
IV.  The  King  of  Etruria,  and  the  Italian  and 
Ligurian  republics,  shall  be  acknowledged  by  his 
majesty.    V.  Switzerland  shall  be  evacuated  by 
the  French  forcea.    VI.  A  suitable  territorial  pro- 
vision shall  be  assigned  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
in  Italy. — Srcrbt  Article.    His  majesty  shall 
not  be  required  by  the  French  government  to 
encuatp  Malta  until  after  the  expiration  of  ten 
years.   Articles  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  may  be  entirely 
omitted,  or  must  all  be  inserted.**   A  report  waa 
■pread  by  certain  peofde  in  England  that  Bona- 


parte relented  when  he  found  that  Lord  Whitworth 
waa  gone,  and  that  he  sent  his  own  private  eecrt- 
tary  after  him  as  far  as  Breteuil,  with  a  concilia- 
tory letter,  to  which  his  lordship  returned  no 
answer.  There  M-as  nothing  of  the  kind :  what 
Bonaparte  did  after  his  lordship's  departure  was 
to  order  that  Mr.  Talbot  should  be  detained  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  Such  is  the  history  of  die  long, 
but,  in  itself,  not  altogether  unamusing  farce 
which  preceded  the  tragedy  which  lasted  twelve 
}-ear8,  and  had  Europe  for  iu  stage :  such  were  the 
negotiations  which  terminated  in  the  rupture  of  an 
unwise,  bad,  and  hollow  peace;  and  we  have  given 
them  with  the  more  detail,  because  they  are  more 
dramatic  and  exciting  than  many  campaigns,  and, 
still  more,  because,  in  common  with  the  diplomacy 
which  went  before  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  they  have  been  grossly  misre- 
presented, and  indolently  slurred  over,  so  as  to 
convey,  in  most  instances,  a  very  inadequate  notion 
of  the  causes  and  circumstances  which  rendered 
the  renewal  of  the  war  an  inevitable  neceaaity  on 
the  part  of  England. 

NotwitUstandingthe  time  which  had  been  gained 
by  Bonaparte,  the  order  of  council  for  granting 
reprisala  and  letters  of  marque  and  the  proclama- 
tion for  an  embargo,  which  were  issued  two  days 
after  Lord  Whitworth't  letnm,  led  to  the  imme- 
diiUe  detention  or  capture  of  about  200  French 
and  Dutch  vetsela,  containing  property  broadly 
■nd  perhaps  incorrectly  estimated  at  three  mil- 
lions sterling.  To  retaliate  for  this  customary  pro- 
cedure, the  First  Consul  had  recourse  to  a  most 
novel  and  unprecedented  outrage :  by  a  decree 
dated  the  22nd  of  May  he  ordered  that  all  the 
English,  of  whatsoever  condition,  found  on  the 
territory  of  France,  should  be  detained  prisoners  of 
war,  on  the  pretence  that  many  of  them  belonged 
to  the  militia.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  harshness 
or  the  brutality  with  which  this  order  was  executed 
in  Paris,  where  there  was  still  a  vast  number  of 
travellers,  many  of  whom  were  merely  passing 
through  that  capital  on  their  way  homewa^  from 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries:— whole 
families  were  seized  timber,  as  if  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  English  aristocracy  and  gentry  were 
militia  officers;  in  the  first  instance  the  men  were 
•ent  to  tlw  Temple  or  the  Conciergerie,  and  the 
women,  exposed  to  every  insult,  to  Fontaineblcau : 
even  children  and  infirm  old  men  were  condemned 
to  captivity,  although  according  to  the  letter  of  tlie 
decree  only  such  as  were  Iwtween  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  sixty  were  to  be  detained.  Even  the 
chttracter  and  ancient  acknowledged  rights  of  am- 
bassadors were  set  at  nought:  Mr.  Liston,  our 
ambassador  at  the  H^e ;  Lord  Elgin,  who  was 
at  Paris  on  bis  way  to  London ;  and  other  diplo- 
matic persons,  were  made  prisoners,  and  in  roost 
cases  their  letters  and  papers  were  seized.  These 
sweeping  orreats  were  not  confined  to  the  English 
that  were  actually  on  the  territory  of  France; 
they  were  extended  to  Italy  and  every  neighbouring 
countiy  where  the  French  bod  on  armed  force,  or 
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where  th^  could  domineer  and  give  the  law.  As 
CO  dietinction  had  been  made  as  to  sex,  so  none 
«Bs  made  as  to  condidon,  profession,  or  pursuits. 
Clergymen,  men  of  letters  or  acioice,  ardsta,  all 
were  captured.    Joseph  FonyUi,  the  learned, 
acute,  and  ingenious  authw  of  the  *  Remarks  on 
Antiquities,  Arts,  and  Itetters,  during  an  excursion 
in  Italy,'  who  had  been  collecting  the  materials 
of  his  admirable  little  book,  was  seized  by  the 
police  at  Turin  on  the  25th  of  May,  while  on  his 
return  home  through  Switzerland,  and  with  no 
intention  whatever  of  entering  France ;  was  car- 
ried across  the  Alps;  was  soon  afterwards,  for 
having  attempted  to  escape  from  a  most  irregular 
and  unjust  imprisonment,  in  the  depth  of  a  severe 
^vinter,  inarched  six  hundred  miles  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  France  to  the  other,  to  the  execrable 
dungeon.  Fort  de  Bitch^,  where  he  was  confined 
for  two  years,  and  where  his  weakly  constitution 
contracted  or  received  aggravations  of  that  disorder 
which  carried  him  to  a  premature  nave,  almost 
immediately  after  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into 
Paris  in  1814  had  allowed  him  to  return  to  his 
native  country.    We  mention  this  particular  case 
because  Forsyth  was  nothing  but  a  quiet,  humble, 
retiring  man  of  letters — the  sort  of  character  which 
ought  to  have  been  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  a  civilised 
nation, — and  because  his  character  and  his  ac- 
quiretDcnts  were  made  known  to  Bonaparte's 
government  and  to  the  leading  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute,  to  whom  some  of  the  most  emiuent 
literary  men  of  England  wrote  in  his  favour;  and  all 
in  vain :  but  there  were  innumerable  other  cases 
of  equal  hardship  and  cruelty.   What  made  this 
odious  seizure  still  more  odious,  was  the  fact  that 
on  the  ere  of  its  taking  place.  Bonaparte  made  a 
ren^ade  £i^;Iiahman,  whom  he  xetamed  in  his 
service  to  write  a  newspaper  in  the  Ei^lish 
language,  insert  in  the  columns  of  his  journal  that 
the  English  travellers  on  the  Continent,  in  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  or  Italy,  had  nothing  to  fear  ; 
that  their  persons  would  ht  guaranteed  under  tlie 
prutedion  of  a  government  which  protected  the 
law  of  nations  even  while  England  was  violating 
iu*    About   10,000  British  subjects,  of  nearly 

•  fliMUni.  La  CooMiUt  rt  ri^pi«.~Tb«  Hnt  CanmrirEnxliih 
jonBalirt  wmm  Ihe  aotod  or  notarhMi  Lewit  OoldimiUi.  Thii  ludiTl- 
4aal  hal  ooee  bm  Ute  flncert  of  Jacobin  republimi*,  and  the  Cutest- 
imBxaf  ■UtIwtibntT'aBd-eqiwUtf  bndtn  Eoglantl.  Ha  had  written 
tnd  fnUiatwd  n  wMy  ot  Uuog*  tai  London,  ehieflv  tnnsUtlons  ac 
BuHiUoam  af  Ow  ftgwAit  worka  of  the  Ptmeh  KnitnUonarv  tcbool. 
He  piiflwiiii  of  Ua  wUdi  bad  nwde  the  nMWt  nolae  wm  tiM  ttmna- 
UiL«  nfn  cnt-thnnt  book  entHM  '  Cruut  de  tow  le$  CaUwu.'  Bat 
iMa  and  oihar  Aaiaft  bmngbt  him  Into  very  tad  odont  and  Into  not  a 
IMc  ttoNfato;  nad  an^  chi^jc^  hia  oountnp  and  flgniatlvnlj  Aaklnir 
Hi  lUTiih  dMt  tnm  tke  tolea  of  bia  fcei.  tm  had  liantrarrad  hiniMlf 
la  the  man  baa  mai  gaynr  aoll  <t  Pnaea,  wtMW,  kfur  n  vhlla,  and 
acnudiny  i«  Ih*  cuapM  nrt  hfM  by  to  Mnoy  nntivca  of  Ma  own  kid> 
may.  W  Ihiew  Ua  Jaeebiniim  to  (be  whtda  and  lold  himaeir  to  ti>o 
LiljmaJdn  Tfco  pai«r  b«  wmto  for  Bonnparta  was  enIM  Uie  '  Ai- 
BW.'  Snhwqnwt^,  be  ansnrllMl  and  brake  with  the  Vnnisk 
BcnLhuTMbnekto&xlaad,  and  mad*  iba  botd  ibiK  with  lond> 
annwlla^  luUaw,  woitbkaa  Kcanlatioiia.  andwUi  Ml  fcNidcT 
ntea»  ofo*  Conienn  dinaatr  and  all  lha  nten  and  woowb  of  name 
wnnlia  wMi  Ik  Oflba  moat  moltiax  tnlM  and  nuMit  Ubela 
MbkbanmaadoraMoaUwd  tholomat  mdcs  of  Ekgliah  aoda^  for 
twrln  yrmu  or  man,  thb  L«wia  OoMnltb  waa  Uie  anthoi  ot  oAfi- 
nalor.  Bo  cbrW  hi*  naeovr  down  to  the  lait  inoBaiit,  ud  to  that 
pidn  vImb  owrnl  nrnnM  ud  a  climax  or  miiKoitiuM  mtdaicd  hla 
0**t  mtmauf  tbr  tkjtti  of  trvp^hv  xxl  Te*pwt  to  bettw  men. 
Tlaiiiiiwiwinti  iiallr^  nmy  1m  aoiMaMly  axnlaiMd  by  Hunliif 
ktidttf  k  fUfblMwUdibt  pnUUedwlMnaia  Ulm  mipmc 


every  class  and  condition,  remained  in  Bonaparte's 
dutches.  The  whole  measure  excited  a  simul- 
taneous and  universal  burst  of  iodignadon  and 
disgust  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  "  If," 
says  Romilly, "  it  had  been  Bonaparte's  object  to 

S've  strength  to  the  British  ministry,  and  to  make 
e  war  universally  popukur  in  England,  he  couM 
not  have  devised  a  better  expedient."*  Several 
even  of  the  First  Consul*B  beat  friends  silently 
grieved,  over  the  capricious  violence  of  the  measure. 
In  common  with  many  other  things  inseparably 
connected  with  a  state  of  hostility,  the  seizure  of 
ships,  property,  and  persons  antecedently  to  any 
formal  declaration  of  war,  scarcely  admits  of  an 
easy  explanation  upon  any  abstract  principle  of 
right  and  wrong.  But  the  practice  htul  long  been 
established  and  acted  upon  by  England,  who,  as 
the  great  maritime  power,  found  such  obvious  ad- 
vantages in  it ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  ages  and  the 
acquiescence  of  innumerable  treaties  the  practice 
had  come  to  be  omaidered  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  European  system  of  warfare.  This  Bonaparte 
himself  acknowledged,  and  therefore  it  waa  that  he 
took  a  stand  upon  the  idle  and  ridiculous  principle 
about  the  militia. 

Before  the  English  government  began  to  seize 
the  French  and  Dutch  ships,  a  French  army  was 
collected  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland  to  pounce 
upon  the  comparatively  defenceless  hereditary  do- 
minions of  the  king  of  England  (and  this  practice, 
also  a  common  and  recognised  one,  of  preparing 
and  maturing  the  means  of  conquest  previously  to 
any  deduration  of  war,  was  abstractedly  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  our  system  of  embargo  re- 
prisals and  seizure — only,  from  her  insular  post- 
tiou  it  was  one  which  England  could  not  often  act 
upon) ;  and,  as  soon  as  tlu  declaration  of  war  was 
issued,  Gmoal  Mortier  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
the  Electorate.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who 
was  residing  at  Hanover,  seeing  that  resist- 
ance was  altogether  hopde«s,  and  that  moat  of  the 
larger  towns  were  determined  to  treat  with  the 
French  general,  entered  into  a  negotiation  at  the 
end  of  Ma^,  and  engaged  to  surrender  the  territory 
upon  condition  that  his  army  should  be  permitted 
to  retire  unbroken  behind  the  Elbe,  with  tlie  pledge 
on  their  part  that  they  would  not  again  serve  in 
the  field  (gainst  the  French  during  this  war. 
Deputies  from  the  principal  towns  treated  sepa- 
rately with  Mortier  and  agreed  to  conditions  of 
surrender  and  submission  on  the  3rd  of  June* 
The  English  ministers  advised  the  king  not  to 
ratify  the  treaty  which  hia  son  had  made.  Ujion 
this  Mortier,  who  had  entered  and  taken  possessiou 
of  the  city  of  Hanover  on  the  5th  of  June,  called 
upon  the  Hanoverian  army  to  surmider,  or  abide 
the  consequences  of  an  attack  by  overwhelmiog 
forces  behmd  the  Elbe.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
had  quitted  the  countiy,  but  Count  Walmoden,  the 

waaaTrianarln  dwhuuta  of  Bi*  Bi|llBh:  it  waa, '  An  Appeal  to 
the  Sorminia  of  EuiOiia  on  Ibo  Neceartiy  of  brtnglBx  Na|wleoB 
Bonaputa  to  nPnbtie  Trial.  By  Lawla  OobMlth.' 
*  lSl«loH.I>awaBt,teHaiiiataBofSlT8awMl^^ 
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commander-in-chief  of  that  small  but  fine  army, 
was  compelled  to  agree  to  a  convention  on  the  5th 
of  July,  and  to  dismount  his  cavalry,  surrender 
his  arms,  and  dieband  and  dismiss  the  whole  army. 
It  was  their  strong  and  well-trained  horses  that 
the  French  most  particularly  wanted,  and  that  the 
Germans  most  grieved  to  part  with ;  the  old 
troopers  wept  as  they  gave  up  their  steeds  to  the 
enemy.*  More  than  500  pieces  of  artillery,  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  timber,  and  an  immense 
number  of  horses  fit  to  re-mount  Bonaparte's  ill- 
conditioned  cavalry,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mortier, 
who,  besides,  levied  military  cimtributions  on  the 
country,  beginning  with  a  call  for  great  coats  and 
other  articles  of  dress  for  his  army.  Being  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  rich  commercial 
Hanse  Towns  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  he  levied 
considerable  sums  of  money  upon  tlicm  also,  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  their  independeoce  snd 
neutrality  ;  and  other  sums,  very  important  to  the 
First  Consul,  whose  finances  were  in  an  embar- 
rassed condition,  were  raised  among  the  Jews  and 
other  capitalists  of  those  Hanse  Towns  bv  way  of 
loan.  What  was  stilt  worse  as  regarded  England, 
the  French,  by  their  occupation  ot'  Hanover,  were 
enabled  to  close  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Elbe 

*  Hortier  UmwlT  wm  affected  br  thli  Knie ;  iinil  )ie  mentioned  It 
«ith  lonie  trnilerucH  Id  »  boutrul  Ictler  to  tlio  Pint  Connil.  "It 
wu  only  from  geiitrcaity  to  rd  enemy  Implorius  clemency  Uiel  ho 
Kmnti'd  tliMv  ternu ;  Gmernl  WaltnodeD  lit^nwl  tne  capitulation  with 
nn  •inicted  heart,  aiid  ii  wu»  ililDcikU  tu  iiaiat  tlig  lad  ntualiuu  of  Uie 
Que  legimaot  of  guardi  at  diimuiinliii||. 


and  Weser,  and  to  prevent  British  merchant  ves- 
sels from  going  up  either  to  Hamburg  or  in 
Bremen.  As  the  neighbouring  German  statt^ 
made  no  attempt  to  prevent  tlie  conquest  or  occu- 
pation of  Hanover,  a  country  which,  though  the 
hereditary  possession  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
was  still  an  integral  part  of  the  German  empiro, 
with  indefeasible  claims  to  the  protection  of  the 
whole  Germanic  League,  and  as  the  English  were 
prevented  from  ascending  the  rivers,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  neither  German  nor  any  other  ship 
should  descend  them  or  enter  them ;  nnd  the 
mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  were  soon 
strictly  blockaded  by  British  squadrons.  With 
their  trade  thus  completely  cut  ofi^,with  the  French 
armies  in  their  close  neighbourhood,  perpetusUy 
threatening  them  with  military  violence  and  en- 
action, the  two  great  Hanee  Towns  were  reduceil 
to  a  deplorable  situation.  In  the  extremity  of  their 
distress  they  called  upon  tlie  King  of  I^ussiu  s^ 
guarantee  and  protector  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
North  of  Germany  ;  but  the  shuffling  and  selfish 
court  of  Herlin,  whose  self-seeking  was  to  end  in 
self-destruction,  had  entered  into  the  views  uf 
Bonaparte,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  of  annexiiiij 
Hanover  to  Prussia;  and  accordingly  that  cabinet 
refused  to  interfere,  thus  virtually  abandoning  not 
only  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  with  ibeir  indus- 
trious and  lately  thriving  dependencies,  but  all  the 
smaller  states  of  the  North  of  t  Germany  to  the 
rapacity  and  lawlessness  of  the  French  invaders. 
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Iq  reflecting  on  the  power,  the  decision,  and  the 
undoubted  military  genius  of  Bonaparte,  people 
hare  lefl  too  much  out  of  consideration  the  miser- 
able fblly  and  wickedness  of  the  continental  go- 
vemments  who  made  up  his  game  for  him  and 
played  into  his  hand^^who  put  the  knife  into  his 
grasp,  nor  complained  nor  attempted  to  -wrest  it 
from  him  until  they  found  it  at  their  own  throats. 

Nor  wu  it  rally  in  the  NorUi  of  Europe  that  the 
First  Consul  had  matured  his  means  of  attack  be- 
fore the  declaration  of  war,  and  that  he  now  made 
that  attack  with  a  contempt  for  other  treaties  which 
were  affected  by  neither  the  observance  nor  the 
breach  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  in  spite  of 
guaranteed  neutrality  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nations.  His  Sicilian  majesty 
was  no  party  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  the  integrity 
of  his  dominions  and  the  withdrawal  from  them  of 
all  French  troops  whatsoever  were  stipulated  fur 
in  a  previous  and  separate  treaty  with  the  French 
government,  and  had  been  paid  for,  in  various 
ways,  at  an  enormous  price.  But  the  court  of 
Naples  was  the  old  friend  and  ally  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  the  country,  ravaged  and  despoiled  by  suc- 
cessive revolutions  and  invasions  as  it  had  been, 
was  still  rich ;  its  ports,  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
on  the  Adriatic,  offered  admirable  points  of  depar- 
ture for  expeditions  to  various  countries  which 
Bonaparte  coveted ;  from  Brindisi,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Adriatic,  to  Corfu  and  the  other  Ionian 
islands,  of  which  he  had  determined  to  possess 
himaelf,  was  but  a  few  hours*  sail ;  and  for  these 
and  other  special  and  weighty  reasons,  inclusive  of 
the  plan  of  excluding  British  commerce  from  the 
Continent,  he  poured  his  troops  once  more  into  the 
devoted  kingdom  of  Naples,  occupying  not  only 
Brindisi,  but  also  Tarento  and  other  commanding 
seaports,  quartering  troops  along  the  shores  of 
Apulia  and  Abiuzzi,  and  threatening  every  day  the 
Mtenugy  staj^ering  Bourbon  throne  in  the  capital. 
The  Empenu- of  Russia,  who  had  mediated  for  this 
Bourbon  court,  and  who  was  bound,  if  not  by  the 
Irttw  of  it,  at  least  by  its  spirit,  to  guarantee  the 
treaty  which  secured  the  independence  of  that 
a)untry,  was  called  upon  in  vain  for  present 
assistance. 

But  it  was  nearer  at  home  that  the  consequences 
of  Bonaparte's  manceuvres  and  preparations  during 
the  peace  were  most  shamefully  exhibited,  or  most 
seriously  felt  by  England.  As  soon  as  Uie  mask 
began  to  fall  off,  he  called  to  Paris  all  the  fugitive 
or  disaffected  Irish  on  the  Continent ;  he  re-orga- 
nised the  Irish  brigade,  giving  it  the  name  of  the 
Irish  Legion  ;  and  by  means  of  his  so-called  com- 
mercial ^eata,  and  of  Irish  dubbists  in  Dublin, 
Cork,  and  other  towns,  he  carried  on  that  active 
correspondence  to  which  we  have  already  and  re- 
peatedly allndol,  and  matured  the  plots  nir  an  in- 
surrection, which  at  me  time  he  confidently  hoped 
would  extend  to  a  universal  civil  war.  One  of  his 
most  active  emissaries  was  one  Quigley,  or  0*Quig- 
ky,  who  had  been  outlawed  in  1798,  and  who  since 
tliAt  period  had  resided  in  France.  This  man  came 
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over  secretly,  and  apparently  with  a  well-filled 
purse.  He  perambulated  Kildare,  his  native  county, 
proselytising  and  making  converts  with  cash  and 
whiskey.  But  far  above  Qutgley,  and  the  real  head 
of  the  conspiracy,  was  Mr.  Robert  Emmett,  the  son 
of  Dr.  Emmett,  the  court  or  castle  physician  of 
Dublin,  whose  recent  death  had  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  2000/.  or  3000/.  (a  sum  he  proposed  to 
employ  in  the  subversion  of  the  British  govern- 
ment), and  brother  to  that  Emmett  who  had  been 
mercifully  let  off  with  banishment  for  the  overt 
acts  of  treason  he  had  committed  in  1798.*  This 
young  man — he  was  only  in  his  22nd  or  23rd  year 
— had  gone  crazy  with  a  revolutionary  and  repub- 
lican enthusiasm,  and  had  neither  been  cured  nor 
made  more  moderate  by  that  wretched  exhibition, 
the  termination  of  republicanism  in  France.  He 
was  the  less  excusable,  or  his  malady  was  the  more 
incurable,  as  he  had  had  a  near  view  of  that  exhi- 
bition, and  of  the  destruction  of  all  liberty  by  the 
sword  of  Bonaparte,  not  onl^  in  France,  but  also 
in  the  neighbouring  couiUnea.  He  had  been 
himself  so  far  committed  wiUi  his  elder  brother 
Thomas,  and  with  the  plots  of  the  United  Irish- 
men, that  he  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  go  over 
to  France  and  travel  on  the  Continent,  until  the 
expiring  of  the  bill  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus. 
During  his  stay  in  Paris  he  had  many  conferences 
with  some  of  his  countrymen  who  wore  the  uniform 
and  served  in  the  army  of  the  First  Consul,  and 
particularly  with  MacShea,  who  bad  been  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Hoche,  the  unlucky  commander 
of  the  Irish  invasion  army  in  1798,  and  who  now 
held  the  command  of  the  Irish  Legion.  It  is  said 
too  that  Robert  Emmett,  who  returned  to  Dublin 
about  Christmas  in  1802,  had  been  admitted  to  the 

Presence  and  to  the  secret  cunsultations  of  the  great 
lonsul  himsel£  As  Emmett  spent  his  money  finely, 
he  proselytised  with  some  effect  in  Dublin ;  but  it 
cannot  be  ^said  that  his  proselytes  were  of  a  very 
elevated  condition :  the  chief  and  very  highest  of 
them  were  one  Dowdall,  who,  before  the  Union, 
had  held  some  inferior  office  about  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons ;  one  Redmond,  who  called  himself  a 
merchant,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a  huckster ;  and  one  Allen,  a  bankrupt  woollen- 
manufacturer.  While  Emmett  worked  in  Dublin 
and  its  neighbourhood,  an  individual  of  more  ma- 
ture age,  and  who  laboured  under  the  influences  of 
a  difierent  or  a  more  complicated  insanity — reli- 
gious enthusiasm  being,  in  his  case,  mixed  with 
the  political — preadied  and  laboured  at  Belfaat, 
and  in  other  towns  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  This 
was  Thomas  Russel,  an  old  half-pay  officer  in  the 
king*i  service,  who  had  foudit  against  the  Ame^ 
ricans  at  BnnlKr*s  Hill,  and  who  aince  his  retire- 
ment had  turned  a  weak  brain  by  the  study  of 
polemical  divinity  and  the  attempt  to  understand 
and  apply  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse.  These  few  words 
will  be  sufficient  to  explain  that  Russel  was  a  self- 
deluded,  honest  enthusiast ;  hut  it  remains  to  be 
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added  that  he  was  an  afiectionate  and  tokder- 
hearted  man,  who  ihrank  from  acta  of  vengeance, 
retaliatitnii  and  manacre,  which  sundry  of  the 
conspirators  eontempleled  with  rapture.  Other 
chiefe  of  less  name  or  note  were  scattered  over 
Ireland;  and  material  assistance  was  expected 
from  one  Dwyer — a  fellow  of  infinite  cunning  and 
BCtiTity*  who  seems  to  hsre  been  born  to  be  a  cap- 
tain of  banditti,  or  a  guerilla  chief — who  had  been 
"  out"  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  who,  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  band  of  outlaws,  had  main- 
tained himself  ever  since  among  the  almost  inac- 
ccuible  fastnesses  of  the  Wicklow  mountains. 
Dwyer  was  ready  for  anything,  and  believed  to 
be  fit  for  everything ; — his  lawless  band,  and  the 
semi-barbarous  Wicklow  peasantry,  over  whom  he 
exercis»l  a  wide  control  or  influence,  were  fully 
prepared  to  oommit  every  atrocity.  It  appeara  to 
nave  been  fully  proved  that  Emmett  made  overtures 
to  this  Dwyer — to  this  leader  of  a  ierocious  horde ; 
but  it  is  not  quite  so  certain  that  the  devwt  Russel 
corresponded  with  him.  Dwyer,  who  knew  that 
he  was  strong  only  among  his  mountains  and  hogtt 
would  not  engage  to  quit  them,  until  a  successful 
blow  had  been  struck  by  others,  replying  to  the 
lesders  of  the  plot  that  he  would  not  commit  his 
brave  men  upon  the  fiiith  of  the  good  conduct  of  the 
rabble  of  Dublin ;  but  that  when,  from  bis  secure 
heights,  he  should  see  the  green  flag  flying  over 
the  tower  of  Dublin  Castle,  then  he  would  be  at 
hand  to  second  the  enterprise.  Oaths  of  secrecy 
were  administered  in  the  most  solemn  manner  by 
the  propagandists ;  but  the  unusual  bustle  that 
prevailed  betrayed  the  secret  that  some  mischief 
was  in  the  wind ;  and  it  appears  quite  certain 
tlutt  some  of  the  initiated  broke  the  conditions  of 
the  oath,  regularly  reporting  to  the  secret  agents  of 
the  police  the  progress  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  that 
as  early  as  the  banning  of  Februarv  the  king  and 
his  cabinet  were  acquainted  with  the  plot  The 
inferior  i^enta  were  not,  however,  admitted  into 
nil  the  secrets  of  the  plan  (these  were  reserved  for 
the  members  of  the  central  committee  at  Dublin, 
over  which  Emmett  presided) ;  and  the  plan  itself 
was  so  frequently  changed,  that  when  the  critical 
moment  came  the  lord-lieutenant  and  the  Irish  go- 
vernment were  taken  by  surprise.  On  the  14th  of 
July,  the  anniversaiT  of  the  French  revolution, 
theae  authorities,  and  all  the  quiet,  respecUible,  or 
prosperous  citizens  of  Dublin,  conceived  some 
alarm  at  the  bonfires  that  were  made,  and  at  the 
numerous  rabble  that  collected  to  dancc^  drink, 
nng,  and  roar  round  them.  A  day  or  two  after 
diis  further  alarm  was  excited  by  an  explosion  of 
gunpowder,  which  todc  place  in  a  lunise  which 
Emmett  had  hired  for  manufacturing  or  storing 
that  article.  Although  the  conspirators  had  the 
ability  or  the  luck  to  make  the  police  believe  that 
this  accident  was  not  connected  with  any  treason- 
able design,  they  felt  that  concealment  would  not 
long  be  possible.  Besides,  just  at  this  time  the 
neighbouring  country  was  full  of  wild  Irish  pea- 
santry who  had  come  down  to  crop  the  hsyi  and 


to  wait  for  the  other  harvest;  and  it  waa  upon  the 
inclination  of  tfiese  people  to  mischief,  riot,  and 
plunder,  that  these  patriots,  who  pretended  to  be 
seeking  the  honour  and  independence  and  happi- 
ness of  old  Irdand,  mainly  and  most  confidently 
relied.  They  therefore  determined  to  strike  the 
great  blow,  and  to  begin  with  seizing  the  arsenals 
and  the  Cutle  of  Dublin.  It  excites  a  grim  smile 
to  find  the  hsir-brained  Emmett  proposing  at  this 
moment  the  most  philanthropic  principlea,  the 
most  delicate  regard  for  the  safety  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  his  countrymen  and  townsmen,  and 
duping  himself  into  the  belief  that  these  would  be 
respeoed  by  the  Dublin  rabhie  and  the  wilder 
rabble  from  the  country,  and  that  he,  with  no 
previously  acquired  ascendency,  lume,  or  reputa- 
ution,  with  no  genius,  &culty,  or  person  for  com- 
mand, could  check  the  tumultuoua  movements  of 
these  desperadoes,  and  tell  them,  in  the  first  and 
greatest  TChemeney  of  this  fury,  thus  far  shall  ye 
go,  and  no  farther !  The  prestunptuous  boy  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  secret  agenta  uf  the  Froich  go- 
vernment, who  probably  cared  little  for  the  maa- 
sscres  and  other  crimes  likely  to  be  committed,  but 
who  (knowing  more  of  the  art  of  revolution-making 
than  he  knew)  wished  him  not  to  begin  until  dwre 
was  a  better  prospect  of  success  before  him.  Em- 
mett impetuously  represented  that  the  militia  was 
about  to  tw  embodied,  that  the  country  would  be 
placed  every  day  in  a  better  posture  of  defence, 
that  the  blow  must  be  struck  now  or  never! 
Other  circumstances,  besides,  pointed  out  the  23rd 
of  July,  as  the  best  day  of  all  the  year  for  ban- 
ning ;  it  fell  this  year  on  a  Saturday,  when  the 
working  people  of  the  capital  received  their  wages 
and  got  drunk,  and  when  the  ordinary  resort  of 
country-people  to  the  market  would,  by  itself,  cover 
and  let  pass  a  somewhat  extraordinary  meeting ; 
but  the  23rd  was,  moreover,  the  eve  of  the  festival 
of  St.  James,  on  which  occasion,  according  to  an 
ancient  custom,  the  common  people  congr^ated  in 
great  multitudes  in  one  of  the  suburbs  for  uie  pur-> 
pose  of  repairing  to  the  church  dedicated  to  St. 
James,  and  there  strewing  fresh  leaves  and  flowera 
over  the  graves  of  their  relatives  and  friends. 
Emmett's  resolution  was  therefore  confirmed,  that 
"  the  rising  '*  should  be  on  St  James*s  eve.  He 
is  represented  as  lying,  in  the  interval,  in  his 
depdt,  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor,  surrounded  1^ 
pikes,  da^ers,  and  gunpowder,  and  dreaming  ot 
the  blisaful  "  Hibernian  repubUc  " — though  not 
wUhout  eonnterviaioni  of  uie  gallows  and  the 
blod:,  of  murder,  plunder,  rape,  proscription, 
and  a  &r  bloodier  retaliation  than  that  of  '98. 
Some  rhapao^cal  papers  were  found  in  a  desk 
which  he  had  used  in  this  forlorn  residence.  The 
following  passage  shows  pretty  clearly  the  temper 
of  mind  he  was  in,  and  the  imbecility  of  those 
who  would  venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  with  so 
hairbrained  a  conspirator : — "  I  have  a  little  time 
to  look  at  the  thousand  difficulties  which  abll  lie 
between  me  and  the  completion  of  my  wishes; 
that  these  difScultiea  will  disugjear  I  hue  ardent 
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liopesj  but,  if  it  is  not  to  be  the  case,  I  Aank  God 
for  hanng  giAed  me  with  a  sanguine  disposition. 
To  that  disposition  I  run  from  refieclion ;  and,  if 
ray  hopei  are  without  foondBtion — if  a  precipice 
is  open  under  my  feet,  from  which  duty  will  not 
Buffer  me  to  run  back, — I  am  grateful  for  that  san- 
guine dispositioD  which  leads  me  to  the  brink,  and 
throws  me  down,  while  mu  eyes  are  still  raised  to 
the  vision  of  happiness  thai  my  fancy  formed  in 
ike  heavens/"  Rustel,  it  appears,  engaged  to 
attempt  a  rising  at  Belfast  at  the  same  moment ; 
Quigley  had  been  so  successful  in  Kildare,  that  all 
the  able-bodied  peasantry  flocked  down  towards 
Dublin,  leaTing  only  women  and  children  and  the 
side  and  aged  at  home;  but  Dwyer,  whose  pecu- 
liar genius  might  have  made  him  very  dangerous 
to  gorernment,  stilt  kept  aloof,  beiD|;  steady  to  his 
purpose  of  not  moving  from  his  natnesaes  until 
after  a  successful  blow  had  been  struck.  Emmett'a 
plot  had  the  capital  defect  of  being  devoid  of  any 
appeal  to  the  religion  or  superstition  of  the  com- 
mon people,  who  knew  and  cared  nothing  aibout 
republtcs  or  national  independence.  With  the  ex- 
ceptitm  of  some  members  of  his  central  committee 
hardly  any  of  the  men  that  engaged  to  follow  him 
held  any  other  olnecta  in  view  than  plunder  and 
revenge — revenge  for  the  friends  they  had  lost  in 
the  last  fatal  rebellion,  by  musket,  bayonet,  or 
the  gibbet,  and  ffor  the  miseries  they  had  them- 
•elvea  suffered  when  the  country  was  given  up  to 
martial  law  and  a  most  vindictive  militia.  To- 
varda  evening  on  the  appointed  23Td  of  July  the 
nU»le  of  Dublin  and  the  peasantry  began  to  col- 
lect innst  numbers,  in  St.  James*s-street  and  its 
neighbourhood.  The  giufaering,  however,  excited 
little  obeervation  until  some  men  of  a  more  re- 
spectable appearance  came  among  them,  and 
began  to  distribute  pikes.  At  this  sight  all  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  street  were  panic- 
stricken,  and  made  haste  to  bar  their  doors  and 
close  their  windows.  Tht  Castle  was  within  a 
mile,  and  the  barracks,  containing  2000  or  3000 
soldiers,  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  spot ;  but 
not  a  soldier,  not  an  o&cer  either  civil  or  military, 
made  his  ^pearance.  About  dusk  the  concerteid 
signal  thid  all  was  ready  was  given  by  some  men 
who  were  mounted  on  horseback,  and  who  rode 
furioudy  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  ca- 
pital. A  Mr.  Clarke,  an  opulent  manufacturer 
who  employed  a  great  number  of  handa,  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  reason  with  the  furious  mob,  and, 
iindh^  bis  effinta  inefiectual,  he  galloped  to  the 
Castle  and  warned  the  lord-lieutenant.  As  he  was 
letuming,  a  blunderbuss  was  fired  at  him  by  one 
of  his  own  workmen,  and  he  fell  desperately,  though 
not  mortally,  wounded.  This  was  the  first  blood 
that  was  shed,  but  it  was  soon  followed  by  more. 
Just  as  Clarke  fell,  some  of  the  insurgents  fired  a 
small  cannon,  and  sent  up  a  sky-rocket,  which  was 
seen  from  every  part  of  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  immediately  af^er  this  signal  Emmett 
sallied  forth  from  his  depAt,  at  the  head  of  his 
central  oonunittee,  and,  drawing  hia  aword,  in- 


cited the  mob  to  action.  Hiey  all  rushed  along 

the  street  as  if  intending  to  attack  the  Castle. 
Before  they  got  to  the  end  of  the  street  Colonel 
Brown,  a  meritorious  ofBcer,  who  was  hastening 
to  his  post,  was  deliberately  shot  dead  by  a  blun- 
derbuss, said  to  have  been  fired  by  **  a  confiden. 
tial  member  of  the  party."  Disgusted  at  these 
cold-blooded  murders,  at  the  savage  cries  that 
were  raised  for  vengeance  and  plunder,  at  the 
backwardness  of  his  rabble-rout  to  press  on  to  the 
Castle  or  to  any  point  where  they  were  likely  to 
meet  the  soldiery,  and  at  their  alacrity  in  breaking 
open  houses  and  calling  for  whiskey,  Emmett  and 
his  staff,  after  some  fruitless  attempts  to  manage 
and  direct  the  ibul  hurricane  th^  had  raised,  du- 
appeared  from  the  acme,  stole  out  of  the  town  or 
hid  themselves  in  it*  leaving  the  tempest  to  rage 
as  it  might  Emmett's  mob-generalship  scarcely 
lasted  half  an  hour.  His  patriots,  as  soon  as  he 
had  quitted  them,  rushed  to  the  debtors*  prison 
and  butchered  the  corporal  of  the  ordinary  guard 
there  stationed.  The  ten  or  twelve  soldiers  got 
within  the  building  and  loaded  their  muskets;  the 
very  debtors  called  for  arms  in  order  that  they 
might  assist  in  resisting  the  rabble ;  and  presently 
the  cowards  ran  away.  They  had,  however,  heart 
enough  to  shoot  a  solitary  dragoon  who  was  carry- 
ing  a  mesiage,  and  to  attack  an  outpost,  where  a 
few  men  of  the  infantry  were  taken  by  surprise, 
surrounded,  and  massacred.  The  head  of  the  ad- 
vancing column  never  approached  the  Castle  nearer 
than  Franda-street,  which  is  distant  about  half  a 
mile.  A  sort  of  leader  was  heard  calling  oat  to  hia 
party  to  advance,  to  which  hia  party  responded 
with  terrible  oaths,  and  vrith  the  It^ical  negative, 
**  We  won't !  You  are  no  captain  of  ours ;  we 
never  ate  or  drank  with  you ! "  Unfortunately,  at 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Lord  Kilwarden,  the 
lord  chief  justice  of  Ireland,  passed  in  the  rear  of 
the  mob,  flying  in  his  carriage  by  another  line  of 
streets  towards  the  Castle.  This  judge  had  been 
attorney-general  at  the  time  of  the  last  rebellion, 
and  it  had  been  his  office  to  deal  rather  largely 
with  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  The  ruffians 
wheeled  round  and  presently  fell  upon  him.  tie 
was  accompanied  in  the  same  carriage  by  hia 
daughter  and  a  nephew.  They  were  all  three 
dra^^  out  of  the  coach ;  the  savages  spared  the 
lady,  but  they  murdered  her  aged  ftther  and  her 
cousin  before  her  eyes,  contending  and  even  fight- 
ing with  one  another  for  the  diatinction  of  thmv^g 
their  pikes  into  tiie  bodies  of  their  prostrate  and 
defenceless  victims.*  The  bereaved  daughter  ran 
on  foot  and  in  a  state  of  frenzy  to  the  Casde,  and 
was  the  first  to  announce  there  the  bloody  tragedy. 
But  by  this  time  some  of  the  troops  were  under 
arms  and  ready  to  march.  When  about  150  men, 
headed  by  two  subaltern  officers,  reached  the  top 
of  Francis-street,  the  disordered  rabble,  many 
thousands  itnoig,  set  up  a  scream  of  terror,  and 
all  that  were  sober  enough  to  run  ran  off  at  the 
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top  of  their  speed.  But  many  fell  and  were  made 
prisooers,  and  a  parly  of  fifty  soldiers,  who  had  got 
into  the  rear  of  the  tiying  column,  fired  upon  it  as 
it  pabsed.  Two  or  three  other  volleys  "were  fired 
at  diSierent  poiuts :  a  good  many  were  wounded, 
ahout  a  dozen  were  killed  outright,  and  an  im- 
mense number  were  taken  prisoners.  A  lane 
strewed  with  pikes  pointed  out  the  way  to  Emmett's 
depdt,  wherem  were  found  a  large  quantity  of  ball* 
cartridges,  hand-grenades,  gunpowder,  more  pikes, 
some  military  uniforms,  and  a  prodamation,  wet 
from  the  press,  of  persons  styling  themselves  **  The 
provisional  ^vemment,"  and  containing  a  sketch 
of  the  constttutioit  they  had  proposed  giving  to  the 
Hibernian  Republic.  A  hot  pursuit  waa  instantly 
commenced  after  these  legislators,  who  showed  as 
much  folly  or  fatuity,  when  flying  for  their  lives, 
us  they  had  displayed  in  all  the  rest  of  the  busi- 
ness: Emmett  and  twelve  others  took  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  Wicklow  mountains,  where 
Dwyer  and  his  banditti  were  vainly  waiting  the 
apparition  of  the  green  flag  of  Erin  over  the  Castle 
walls.  They  disguised  themselves  as  French  of- 
ficers, overlooking  the  circumstance  that,  through 
the  conduct  of  the  French  tooops  who  bad  landed 
with  General  Humbot  in  11^  and  fltrough  the 
lessons  of  their  priests  and  friars,  the  Irish  pea^ 
santry  now  r^arded  the  ^ench  with  detestation, 
as  an  impious  people,  the  foes  and  plunderers  of 
the  Holy  Father,  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  Holy 
Faith.  [This  popular  feeling  alone  was  quite 
enongh  to  defeat  any  extensive  attempt  at  revolu- 
tion in  connection  with  the  French,  and  to  baffle 
hU  Bonaparte's  Irislt  schemes.]  Emmett  and  his 
friends  reached  the  mountains,  but  only  to  find 
that  they  were  shunned  like  men  that  had  the 
plague,  and  that  none  would  raise  a  finger  for 
them,  or  give  them  food  and  a  hiding-place. 
Emmett,  quitting  his  companions,  returned  to 
Dublin,  but  only  to  be  tracked  by  the  police,  to 
be  seized,  and  committed  to  the  prison  which  was 
already  crowded  by  the  miserable  wretches  he  had 
armed.  0*Quigley,  and  another  principal  named 
Staffinrd,  lay  hid  in  tlie  interior  of  the  country,  and 
were  not  apprehended  until  after  Emmett's  execu- 
tion. Dowd&ll  and  Allen  escaped  out  of  the  island, 
but  Redmond  was  arrested  at  one  of  the  ports  as  he 
was  about  to  take  his  passage  for  America.  In  the 
meanwhile  Russel  had  utterly  failed  in  bis  at- 
tempts at  a  rising  in  the  North ;  and,  after  issu- 
ing a  proclamattdn,  in  which  he  styled  himself  ttie 
General  of  the  Northern  District,  he  had  disap- 
peared. After  the  arrest  of  Emmett,  Russel  stole 
into  Dublin  with  the  view,  it  is  said,  of  rescuing 
his  friend  by  means  of  another  popular  insurreo- 
liim.  The  numerous  and  expensive  Dublin  police, 
ihough  not  particularly  distinguished  by  their  zeal 
or  ability  in  anticipating  and  preventing  mischief, 
were  always  renu^kably  active  in  hunting  down 
the  mischief-makers :  two  or  three  days  after  his 
arrival  m  Dublin,  Russel  was  discovered  and 
seized.  He  was  sent  for  trial  to  that  Northern 
District  of  which  he  bad  intended  to  be  the  revolor 


tionary  general.  Emmett  was  put  upon  his  trial 
for  high  treason  on  the  19th  of  September,  in 
DubUn,  the  scene  of  his  mad  pranks,  where  there 
were  too  many  witnesses  to  speak  to  hia  overt  acts, 
and  too  universal  an  indignation  at  the  sanguinary 
result  of  them,  to  allow  any  the  remotest  chance 
of  his  escaping  the  gallows  and  the  block.  He  set 
up  no  sort  of  defoice ;  but,  when  called  to  receive 
sentence,  he  delivered  a  long,  flowery,  and  pathetic 
speech,  endeavouring  chiefly  to  prove  that  he  vas 
entitled  to  a  higher  designation  than  that  of  an  emis- 
sary and  tool  of  France  ;  Which  hut  he  represented 
to  hia  countrymen  as  one  of  the  most  degrading  of 
characters.  His  veracity  has  been  defended  by  the 
assumption  that  he,  Russel,  and  others  had  bar- 
gained for  no  other  French  assistance  than  what 
would  arise  from  an  invasion  of  England :  but 
could  these  infatuated  men  really  fancy  that,  if 
England  were  conquered  or  invaded  by  Bona- 
nap»rte,  their  Hibernian  Republic  would  have 
been  respected  ?  Emmett  died  with  much  courage 
or  composure,  declaring  himself  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  undoubted  Protestantism 
of  him,  of  Russel,  and  others,  totally  disqualified 
them  from  headii^  a  popular  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land. If  government  nad  not  had  a  court  of  law 
or  a  file  of  soldiers  in  the  country,  the  priests  and 
monks  would  have  brought  these  conspirators  to  a 
worse  doom  than  they  met  with.  Redmond  (one 
of  the  central  committee)  and  two  workli^  men 
(one  of  whom  confessed  to  the  murder  of  Colonel 
Brown)  were  tried  and  executed  in  the  same  town. 
Russel  was  tried  at  Carrickfergus  on  the  20th  uf 
October.  He  quoted  the  prophecies  and  the  Apo- 
calypse, pleaded  that  his  religious  conscience  had 
compelled  him  to  endeavour  to  overthrow  the  ex- 
isting  government,  and  gave  ample  indications  of 
a  disordered  mind ;  but  he  was  nevertheless  exe- 
cuted at  Downpatrick,  his  prayer  being  rejected 
for  a  few  days*  reprieve,  in  order  to  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  a  demonstrative  Essay  on  the  near 
approach  of  the  Millennium.  Some  short  time  after 
these  executions  O'Quigley  and  Staffiird  were 
a]^n«hended  in  the  county  of  Galloway;  but 
Government,  who  displayed  throughout  this  un- 
happy a&ir  an  uncommon  degree  of  leniency, 
were  satisfied  with  the  examples  which  had  been 
made ;  and  the  lives  of  these  two  chiefs,  and  of  a 
host  of  inferior  and  untri»t  prisoners,  were  spared 
on  their  making  a  full  disclosure  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  their  treason. 

Ireland  was  safe,  and  England  could  not  be 
invaded,  for  her  fleets  swept  the  Channel  snd 
the  French  coast  in  all  its  extent,  blockading 
tlte  principal  ports,  and  occasionally  bombard- 
ing a  sea-port  town  or  two.  Ships  and  gun-boats 
were  gallantly  cut  out  of  H&vre,  St.  Valicry,  and 
many  other  ports  and  roadsteads;  the  batteries 
that  protected  the  town  of  Dieppe  were  kuocked 
to  pieces ;  many  vessels,  both  national  and  mer- 
cantile, wen  .burnt  tm  the  stocks,  and  the  im- 
portant town' of  Granville  was  bombarded  and 
burned  tmder  the  eyes  of  ^mwnrte'a  sencrals, 
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uid  almost  in  his  own  presence.  With  nearly 
aix  bmidred  ships  of  war  at  sea,  England,  besides 
haldmg  the  ChaDnel,  and  defending  her  own  coasts, 
CDuld  dispatch  fleets  and  squadrons  to  every 
quuter  of  the  globe,  and  prosecute  extensive 
schemes  of  conquest.  As  early  as  the  22nd  of 
June  the  island  of  SL  Lucie  was  recaptured  by 
Commodore  Hood  and  General  Grinfield.  The 
Frencli  refused  to  capitulate;  hut  the  British 
wldieis  and  sailor^  stormed  the  fort  of  Mome 
FumuHfe,  and  carried  it  in  half  an  hour.  Eight 
days  after  this  the  French  garrison  in  Tobago 
capitulated  without  provoking  a  storm  or  attempt- 
ing any  resistance.    On  the  same  day  that  Tobago 


fell  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  off 
Newfoundland,  were  taken  by  an  English  man-of- 
war.  In  rapid  succession  the  colonies  of  De- 
merara,  Essequibo,  and  fierbice  were  reduced. 
The  fate  of  St.  Domingo  has  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  but  it  remains  to  be  added  that  eight 
thousand  Frenchmen,  civil  and  military,  and  of 
every  class  and  condition,  became  prisoners  of 
war  to  the  British,  at  or  off  that  island,  or  on 
their  voyage  homeward.  The  governor  of  Gua- 
deloupe, who  had  a  strong  French  garrison  and 
some  good  defensive  works,  maintained  himself 
for  a  while  longer,  and  even  dispatchtd  some 
troops  and  thirteen  armed  schooners,  to  dcstro}- 
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tbe  port  and  dockyard  in  English  Harbour,  Antigua 
—an  attempt  which  completely  failed. 

In  the  East  Indies  war  was  carried  on  by  laud 
on  an  immense  scale,  and  with  signal  success. 
The  power  of  Mysore  had  been  annihilated  by 
the  capture  of  Seringapatam  and  the  death  of 
Tippoo.   But  a  new  and  formidable  enemy  to  the 
English  had  started  up  in  the  Mabratta  con- 
federacy ;  and  a  clever  Frenchman  was  lending 
the  aid  of  his  military  knowledge  and  genius  to 
tbese  Hindoos.   M.  Perron  had  first  come  to  the 
country  as  a  petty  officer  of  a  ship  with  Admiral 
Suffrein,  in  the  year  1 782,  when  the  government 
of  Louis  XVI.  were  making  a  desperate  struggle 
with  the  genius  and  resources  of  Warren  Hastings 
for  the  supremacy  in  Hindostan.    After  a  variety 
of  adveuturea  he  became  quartermaster-serjeant  to 
a  corpa  containing  some  Frenchmen  in  the  service 
of  Scindiah.  He  fought  for  this  chief  in  more  than 
one  great  battle,  and  was  gradually  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  general,  and  to  the  command  in  chief  of  Scin- 
diah^ forces,  the  best  and  select  portion  of  which 
owed  to  him  the  good  discipline  it  had  attained. 
A  wide  territory  in  the  Jumna  region  was  assigned 
to  him  by  hia  thankful  employer;  he  displayed 
much  of  the  pomp  and  exercised  much  of  the  so- 


[BooKlII. 

to  co-operate  with  which  force  3500  men  were 
assembled  near  Allahabad  and  about  2000  tt 
Mirzapoor,  the  govemor-geueral,  who  had  in- 


vereignty  of  an  Oriental  potentate ;  and  when,  in 
1793,  that  flitting  phantom  tbe  Mogul  emperor, 
Schah  Alum,  became  tbe  prisoner  of  Scindiah,  it 
was  to  this  once  poor  and  lowly  Frenchman — this 
ci-devant  petty  officer  in  Suffreiu's  squadron— that 
the  custody  of  his  person  was  confided.    His  ho- 
nours, his  wealth,  and  his  authority  excited  the  envy 
and  maliceof  many  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  In  1802, 
when  Scindiah  made  war  upon  the  Peishwa,  or  Mah- 
ratta sovereign  of  Poonah,  and  expelled  him  from 
his  dominions,  Perron  lent  his  valuable  assistance. 
The  dispossessed  Peishwa  applied  for  assistance  to 
the  English,  who  had  long  conceived  apprehensions 
of  the  turbulent  spirit,  tlw  ambition,  and  power  of 
Scindiah;  and  on  the  Slat  of  December,  1802,  a 
subsidiary  treaty  was  concluded  at  Bassein.  The 
Nizam  of  the  Deccan  joined  with  the  English  and 
the  Peishwa;  while  the  Rajah  of  Berar  united 
his  forces  to  those  of  Scindiah.    The  governor- 
general,  Lord  Wellesley,  had  two  great  objects  in 
view — to  restore  the  Peishwa,  and  to  destroy  or 
dissipate  the  formidable  disciplined  forces  which 
Perron  had  raised,  and  which  contained  several 
other  European  officers.  If  the  First  Consul  could 
have  put  himself  in  communication  with  that  ad- 
venturer, and  could  have  forwarded  him  some 
encouragement  and  support.  Perron  had  abilities, 
and  occupied  a  position,  which  might  liave  proved 
very  dangerous  to  the  British  power  in  India; 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  Perron  had  either 
much  regard  for  Bonaparte  or  much  nationality. 
It  waa  thought  that  his  leading  passion  was  a  love 
of  money ;  and  Lord  Wellesley  seems  to  have  cal- 
culated on  that  passion  as  afibrding  the  means  of 
detaching  him  from  hisold  Indian  master,  and  bring- 
inghimintothepayoftheCompany.  When  General 
Lake  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  10,500  men, 


atructed  him  to  make  every  possible  effort  to 
destroy  and  scatter  or  win  over  Perron's  hrij^ldM, 
wrote  to  biro—"  It  would  he  highly  desirable  to 
detach  M.  Perron  from  Scindiah's  service,  by  pa- 
cific  negotiation.  M.  Perron's  inclination  certainly 
is  to  dispose  of  his  power  to  a  French  purchaser ; 
but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were  to  be 
found  ready  to  enter  into  terma  vrith  us ;  provided 
he  could  obtain  sufficient  security  for  his  per- 
sonal iTtterests.  I  empower  your  excellency  to 
conclude  any  agreement  for  the  security  of  M- 
Perron's  personu  interests  and  property,  accom- 
panied by  any  reasonable  remuneration  from  the 
Britiah  government,  which  shall  induce  bim  to 
deliver  up  the  whole  of  his  milifary  resources  and 
poweTj  together  tnik  hi*  territorial  possestiont  md 
the  person  <if  the  Moguly  and  cf  the  keir-apfn- 
renif  into  your  ex<x!lenctfs  haMt.  The  ssme 
principle  applies  generally  to  M.  Perron's  Euro- 

rAu  officers.  And  the  proclamations  with  which 
have  furnished  your  excellency  will  enable  you 
to  avail  yourself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  oflering 
propositions  to  those  officers,  or  to  the  several  corps 
uuder  M.  Perron's  command.*'*  It  appeared, 
however,  that  these  ingenious  proclamations  and 
the  correapondence  opened  did  not  produce  tlic 
expected  eflect.  That  adventurer  took  the  field 
with  16,000  or  17,000  infantry  disciplined  in  tbe 
European  manner,  a  large  body  of  irregular  in- 
fantry, from  15,000  to  20,000  MahratU  horse,  and 
a  ntimerous  and  well-appointed  train  of  artillery- 
But  in  the  meantime  the  younger  brother  of  tbe 

governor-general,  now  Major-General  Wellesley, 
ad  made  a  dash  upon  Poonah,  had  balked  and 
driven  out  the  Mahratta  troops  of  Holkar,  had  saved, 
by  a  most  rapid  and  brilliant  movement,  that  capital 
of  the  Peiahwa  from  being  burned  ij  Holksr  s 
people,  and  had  reinstated  that  prince  in  his  domi- 
nions. The  Peishwa  re-entered  hia  capital  early 
in  the  month  of  May.   Holkar,  who  fled  before 
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General  Welleiley  without  fighting,  joined  Scin- 
iliaii  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar.    This  cuiifederacy 


Mcmed  the  more  dangerous  as  Scindlah  possessed 
iereral  conveoieDt  •ea-portt  through  which  he 
could  receive  aiiistaoce,  if  any  should  be  sent 
him,  from  France,  and  a«,  confonnably  to  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  the  French  had  then  just 
recovered  their  Indian  possessions.  While  Ge- 
neral L«ke  marched  towards  Delhi,  taking  by 
■tona,  aa  he  passed  it,  the  important  fortress  of 
AlU  Ghur,  Geaeral  Wellesley  kept  the  chief  com- 
mand of  all  the  British  and  allied  troops  serving 
in  the  territories  of  the  Peishwa  and  the  Nizam 
of  the  Deccan,  having  full  powers  to  direct  all  the 
political  affairs  of  the  British  government  in  those 
countries.  •    After   some  fruitless  negotiations 

*  WfjwfHwi  of  neU-Hw*h«l  tb«  Dtike  of  WalllnftaB,  compiled 
Inm  HtkoMie  dumaanM  by  I Jeutonul- Colonel  Ourwood. 


with  Scindinh,  Wellesley  marched  from  Toonah  to 
the  north,  and,  after  sustaining  a  great  loss  in  car- 
riage-cattle, he  reached  Ahmednughur,  a  strong 
place  garrisoned  by  Scindiah's  troops,  which  he 
forthwith  took  by  escalade.  On  the  24th  of 
August  he  crossed  the  Godavery  river,  and  on  the 
29th  of  that  month  he  entered  Aurungnbad.  On 
the  same  day  that  he  crossed  the  Godavery,  Scin- 
diah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  having  avoided  a 
corps  under  Colonel  Stevenson,  rushed  with  an 
immense  army  of  cavalry,  and  of  cavalry  alone,  into 
the  Nizam's  territory,  by  the  Adjuntee  ghaut  or 
pass,  intending  to  plunder  and  ravage,  to  cross  the 
Godavery,  and  to  march  upon  Hyderabad.  "I 
hope,"  said  Wellesley  on  the  30th,  "  to  be  able  to 
strike  a  blow  against  their  myriads  of  horse  in  a 
few  days,  if  I  should  not  be  so  unlucky  as  to  have 
the  Godavery  become  fordable  about  six  weeks 
sooner  than  usual."  He  accordingly  returned  to 
that  river  and  moved  eastward  along  its  northern 
bank  to  intercept  the  enemy  and  place  himself  be- 
tween them  and  the  very  important  city  of  Hyder- 
abad. Sciudiah  and  the  Rajah  immediately 
altered  their  course,  striking  away  in  the  direction 
of  Julnapoor;  but  Colonel  .Stevenson  got  there 
before  them  with  the  Nizam's  auxiliary  force,  and 
made  sure  of  that  town.  On  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, General  Wellesley  was  encamped  about  20 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  Godavery,  Colonel  Steven- 
son being  at  some  distance  from  him.  From  the 
rapidity  of  their  movement  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  come  up  with  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  who  were 
committing  terrible  depredations;  hut  Stevenson 
once  or  twice  beat  up  their  camp  by  making  night 
marches.  About  the  middle  of  September, 
Wellesley  received  information  that  Scindiah  had 
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been  reinforced  by  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry, 
commanded  by  French  officers,  and  a  large  tram 
of  artillery;  and  that  the  whole  of  his  and  the 
Rajah's  forces  were  now  assembled  near  the  banks 
of  the  Kaitna.    On  the  21st  he  drew  nearer  to 
Colonel  Stevenson's  corps  and  held  a  conference 
with  that  dietinguished  officer,  in  which  a  general 
plan  of  attack  was  concerted.    On  the  22nd 
Colonel  Stevenson  took  the  western  route,  and 
Wellesley  the  eaBtem,  round  the  hills  between 
Budnapoor  and  Jaulna.   They  eipected  to  join 
forces  and  attack  the  enemy  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th.   But  on  the  23rd  the  general  re- 
ceived a  report  that  Sciadiah  and  the  Rajah  of 
fierar  had  moved  off  that  morning  with  their 
myriads  of  horse,  and  that  their  infantry  were 
about  to  follow,  but  were  as  yet  in  camp  at  the 
distance  of  about  six  miles  from  him.  General 
Wellesley  therefore  determined  to  march  upon  the 
infantry  and  engage  it  at  once.    He  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Colonel  Stevenson,  who  was  at  the  mo- 
ment about  eight  miles  off  on  his  left,  to  acquaint 
him  with  his  intention  and  to  direct  his  advance 
with  all  possible  rapidity;  he  then  moved  for- 
ward with  the  19th  light  dragoons  and  three  ngi- 
menta  of  native  cavalry  to  reconnoitre.  His 
in&ntry,  consiBting  of  only  two  British  and  five 
sepoy  battalions,  followed  with  all  their  speed. 
After  he  had  ridden  about  four  miles  Wellesley 
from  an  elevated  plain  saw  not  only  the  infiuitry 
but  the  whole  Mahratta  force,  consisting  of  about 
50,000  men,  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Kaitna,  where  the  banks  of  that  river  were  very 
steep.   Their  right,  consisting  of  cavalry,  extended 
to  Bolverdon;  their  left^  consisting  of  infantry 
with  90  pieces  of  artillery,  lay  near  the  village  of 
Assaye,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  memorable 
battle.    No  thought  of  retreat  was  entertained. 
Wellesley  resolved  to  attack  the  infantry  on  its 
left  and  rear,  and  for  that  purpose  he  moved  his 
little  army  to  a  ford  beyond  the  enemy's  left, 
leaving  the  Mysore  and  other  irregular  cavalry  to 
watch  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  and  crossing  the 
river  only  with  his  r^lar  horse  and  infantry. 
He  passed  the  ford,  ascended  the  steep  bank,  and 
formed  his  men  in  three  lines,  two  (tf  infantry  and 
the  third  of  horse.  Thiswaseffectedonder  a'brisk 
cannonade  from  the  enemy*8  artillery.  Scindiah, 
or  the  European  officer  who  directed  his  move- 
ments, promptly  made  a  corresponding  change  in 
his  line,  giving  a  new  front  to  his  infantry,  which 
was  now  made  to  rest  its  right  on  the  river  and 
its  left  upon  the  village  of  Assaye  and  the  Juah 
stream,  which  flowed  in  a  pirallel  direction  with 
the  Kaitna.    Scindiah's  numerous  and  well-served 
cannon  did  terrible  execution  among  Wellesley'* 
advancing  lines,  killing  men  and  bullocks,  and 
drowning  the  weak  sound  of  his  scanty  artillery. 
At  one  moment  such  a  gap  ww  made  by  cannon- 
ball  in  the  English  right,  that  some  of  the  Mah- 
ratta cavalry  attempted  to  charge  through  it ;  hiit 
the  British  cavalry  in  the  third  line  came  up  and 
drove  the  Mahrattas  back  with  great  slaughter. 


Finding  his  artillery  of  little  or  no  use  (the  guns 
could  not  be  brought  up  for  lack  of  bullocks), 
General  Wellesley  gave  orders  to  leave  it  in  the  rear, 
and  bade  the  infantry  charge  with  the  bayonet. 
His  steady  resolute  advance  in  the  teeth  of  their 
guns  had  already  awed  the  Mahrattas,  who  would 
not  stand  to  meet  the  collisioQ  of  the  bright 
English  steel  :!,their  in&ntry  gave  way,  and  ab«B- 
doned  their  terrible  guns,  One  body  of  them 
formed  again,  and  presented  a  bold  front ;  but 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell  charged  them  with 
the  British  cavalry,  broln  and  dispersed  them,  and 
was  killed  in  the  moment  of  victory.  WeHesIey's 
sepoys  having  proceeded  too  far  in  pursuit,  many 
of  Scindiah's  artillerymen,  who  had  Uirown  them- 
selves down  among  the  carriages  of  their  guna  as 
though  they  were  dead,  got  to  their  feet  again  and 
turned  their  pieces  against  the  rear  of  the  advancing 
sepoys ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Mahratta  cavalry, 
which  had  been  hovering  round  throughout  the 
battle,  were  still  near.  But  Maxwell  s  exploit 
speedily  led  to'the  silencing  of  this  straggling  ar- 
tillery nre,  and  to  the  headlong  flight  of  Scindiah's 
disciplined  infantry,  who  went  oS  and  left  90 
pieces  of  cannon,  nearly  all  brass  and  of  the  proper 
calibres,  in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  General 
Wellesley  led  the  78th  British  iniantry  in  person 
against  the  village  of  Assaye,  which  was  not  cleared 
without  a  desperate  combat.  It  vras  near  dork  night 
when  the  firing  ceased.  The  splendid  victory  cost 
General  Wellesley  22  officers  and  386  men  killed, 
and  57  officers  and  1526  men  wounded — excluding 
the  irregular  cavalry,  which  remained  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  and  had  not  been  engaged,  the 
total  number  of  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to 
nearly  one-third  of  his  force.  The  general  himself 
had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  one  shot  and  the 
other  piked ;  every  one  of  bis  staff  officers  had  one 
or  two  horses  kiUed,  and  his  orderly's  bead  was 
knocked  off  by  a  cannon-ball  as  he  tode  close  by 
his  side.  The  enemy,  who  fled  towards  the  Ad- 
juntee  Ghaut,  through  which  they  had  poured  into 
the  De(»an,  left:  1200  dead,  and  a  gnat  number 
badly  vrounded,  on  the  field  of  battle.* 

Colond  Stevenson,  who  had  encountered  some 
unexpected  obstacles,  arrived  at  Assaye  on  the  24th, 
and  was  immediately  dispatched  after  the  flying 
enemy,  whose  in&ntry  was  as  usual  left  behind  and 
abandoned  by  the  cavalry.  While  these  things 
were  doing  in  the  south.  General  Lake  continu«i 
both  his  advance  upon  Delhi  and  his  correspon- 
dence with  Perron.  This  Frenchman  now  found 
great  difficulty  in  keepinj^  his  army  together  and 
in  preserving  any  disdfriine;  a  large  portion  of 
his  cavalry  left  his  camp  and  turned  their  horses' 
heads  homewards,  declaring  their  inability  to  op- 
pose the  English ;  and,  what  was  stilt  more  fotal, 
his  own  Freiich  officers  began  to  intrigue  and  plot 
against  him.  After  making  a  spiritless  demon- 
stration near  Alii  Ghw,  he  retreated  without  fight- 
ing, uid  with  about  15,000  men,  on  the  29th  of 

*  OonenI  WulleriMr'a  own  DbmldM  wd  Letten.  «■  prioUd 
Cble^Uuwood-itetBhNbkwoA. 
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August   The  town  of  Coel  threw  open  its  gates 
at  Lake**  approach ;  but  the  garriion  of  Alii  Ghur, 
die  wdinary  residence  of  Perron,  and  his  prin- 
cipil  military  d^t,  made  a  dei^erate  reaiatance. 
On  the  4th  of  Sc^itember  itoiiniiig^Murtiea,  headed 
bj  Colonel  Honson  and  Major  Macleod,  carried 
the  place :  2000  of  the  garrison  perished,  the  rest 
snrTendered  or  fled  out  of  the  fort.    On  the  very 
same  day,  however,  five  companies  of  Lake's 
Sqwya,  who  had  been  leA  with  only  one  gun  to 
occupy  a  detached  position  commanding  the  road 
tiinngh  which  provisiona  must  be  brot^ht  up, 
fonnd  theroseWes  under  the  necessity  of  surrender- 
ing to  the  enemy.   They  had  been  attacked  on 
the  2nd  by  a  cloud  of  cavalry  commanded  by  a 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Fkiory.   This  time  the 
sepoya  be^  off  their  numerous  assailants ;  but  on 
the  4th  the  Frenchman  led  the  Mahrattas  back  to 
the  attack,  and  the  Sepoys,  having  ctnaumed  nearly 
all  tbeir  ammunition,  were  compelled  to  capitulate. 
BeAne  the  reinforcementa  sent  by  Cteneral  Lake 
could  reach  iht  s^ot,  Fleury  and  iiis  flying-horse 
had  disappeared  m  the  wide  country  Mhind  the 
Jumna.    Some  daya  before  the  capture  of  Alli 
Gbur  and  his  depAt,  Perron  wrote  to  Lake,  express- 
log  a  desire  to  effect  some  arrangement  which 
might  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  actual  contest 
between  the  English  and  the  troops  he  com- 
manded ;  and,  even  previomly  to  thia,  he  had  ap- 
plied for  leave  to  pass  through  the  Company's 
tOTitories,  intending,  he  said,  to  quit  the  service  of 
Sdndiah  and  return  to  Europe.   These  applica- 
tions were  followed  up  by  the  Frenchman  sending 
a  confidential  agent  to  the  English  camp.  This 
agent  had  a  long  private  interview  with  Cteneral 
Ijkke,  and  is  generally  believed  to  have  returned 
to  hk  principal  with  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
specie  or  in  &aib  upon  the  treasury  at  Celcutto. 
On  Oie  7th  of  September  (three  days  after  the 
storming  of  Alli  Ghur),  Lake  received  a  letter  irom 
Pema,  stating  that  he  had  qiiitted  the  service 
of  Scindiah,  and  now  requested  permission  to 
pass  with  his  family,  hia  efiects,  and  the  officers 
of  his  suite,  through  the  Company's  dominions  to 
Locknow.    He  stated  as  reasons  for  his  retiring, 
ditt  he  had  received  intelligence  that  his  snccessor 
had  been  appointed,  and  was  already  on  his  way 
to  take  his  command  from  him ;  and  that  the 
tieubery  and  in^titude  of  his  European  officers 
had  amvinced  hun  that  further  resistance  to  the 
Bridsh  arms  was  useless.   The  permisaion  de- 
manded was  Teadily  granted  by  Gfeneral  I^ake, 
wbo,  as  well  as  the  Govemoi^General,  Lord  Wel- 
kiley,  attached  great  importance  to  the  withdrawing 
of  the  very  able  Frencn  adventurer.    As  Perron 
began  his  journey  for  Lucknow,  General  Lake, 
starting  from  Alli  Ghur,  resumed  his  march  upon 
Delhi.   On  the  11th  of  September  the  English 
general  received  intelligence  that  the  army  which 
had  belonged  to  Perron,  and  which  waa  now  com- 
manded by  another  Frenchman,  had  crossed  the 
Jumna  from  Delhi,  under  cover  of  the  night,  with 
the  intention  of  fighting  a  battle  for  Uie  defince 
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of  the  ancient  cajntal  of  the  Great  Moguls,  but 
which  waa  now  the  prison  of  the  feeble  representa^ 
tive  of  Timour.   His  troops  were  fatigura  with  a 
long  march,  and  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the  day, 
when  they  reached  thdr  gnmnd  of  encampmoi^ 
about  six  miles  from  Delhi ;  and  they  had  scarcely 
pitohed  their  tents  before  their  outposta  were  at- 
tacked by  some  of  the  Frenchman  a  squadrons. 
Thia  officer,  named  Louis  Bourquien,  had  19,000 
men  under  his  command ;  and  he  had  posted  his 
main  body  on  a  rising  ground,  with  swamps  on 
either  flank,  so  that  it  was  only  their  front  that 
could  be  attacked,  and  that  front  was  defended  by 
a  line  of  entrenchments,  and  a  great  number  of 
cannon — almost  as  many  as  were  tomed  against 
General  Wellesley  at  Aaaaye.   Lake  bad  onlv 
4500  men ;  but  ^ere  was  some  admirable  British 
infimtry  among  them.   By  some  ingenious  move- 
ments, he  tempted  the  enemy  ftom  their  heights 
and  entroichmenta  down  to  the  plain;  and,  when 
they  thought  he  wu  aboat  to  fly  from  the  field, 
he  turned  upon  them  with  one  shwt  volley,  and 
then  with  the  bayonet.   They  could  not  stand  the 
chaise — they  ran  towards  their  guns,  which  they 
had  brought  down  to  the  plain,  and  which  opened 
a  tremendous  fire  of  round,  grape,  and  chain  shot. 
But  another  volley  and  another  baytmet  charge 
drove  them  from  their  now  exposed  pieces ;  a 
charge  of  Lake*a  caraliy,  and  some  rounds  from 
his  flying  artillery,  completed  the  debdcle ;  and  the 
enemy  fled  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and  beyond 
that  river,  leaving  behind  them  3000  or  4000  of 
their  number  kilkd,  wounded,  or  prisoners,  sixty- 
eight  cannon— the  whole  of  their  artillery — a  grut 
quanti^  of  ammunition,  and  their  military  cheat 
While  it  lasted,  the  affiur  had  been  very  hot : 
General  Lake  had  his  horse  diot  under  him,  and 
tiiree  or  four  hundred  of  hia  people  were  laid  low 
by  the  grape  and  chun  shot   On  the  following 
morning  Lake  encamped  opposite  to  the  ci^  of 
Delhi,  which,  together  with  the  fort,  waa  evacuated 
by  those  who  had  held  the  Mogul  in  thraldom. 
Chi  the  14th  of  September,  Louis  Bourquien  and 
four  other  French  officers  who  bad  fought  in  the 
late  action,  aurrendered  as  prisoners  of  war  in  the 
British  camp ;  on  the  16th  General  Lake  paid  a 
visit  to  Shah  Alum,  who  had  long  before  expressed 
his  anxious  wish  to  avail  himself  of  the  protection 
of  the  British  government,  and  this  visit  was  accom- 
panied with  processions  and  pomps  of  an  extraordi- 
nary kind.  The  Mogul,  who  was  now  old  and  blind, 
and  miserably  poor,  received  General  Lake  as  a 
ddiverer,  and  gave  him — which  waa  about  all  he 
could  give — a  series  of  sounding  Oriental  titles,  aa 
The  Sword  of  the  State,  The  Hero  of  the  Land, 
The  Lord  of  the  Age,  and  The  Victorious  in  War.'^ 
[The  aged  descendant  of  the  ^reat  Timour  had 
aome  reason  to  rejoice  at  being  received  into 
British  protection ;  Scindiah  had  tyrannized  over 
him  in  the  most  barbarous  fashion,  and,  before 
Scindiah  had  gotten  possession  of  his  person  and 
of  his  dominions,  a  chief  named  Gholaum  Kliadur 
hadatmck  out  one  of  JMc^pfe^fj^^t^^ 
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ger,  had  ordered  a  domestic  of  the  palace  to  de- 
prive the  emperor  of  his  remaining  eye,  and,  meet- 
ing a  refuBal,  had  atruck  off  the  aerrant^a  head 
with  one  itroke  of  his  acymitar.]  Another  of  the 
French  adrentnieTS  surrendered;  and  now  no 
military  man  of  any  note  or  ability,  of  that  nation, 
lAmained  in  this  pert  of  India.  From  Delhi  Ge- 
neral Lake  proceeded  to  Agra,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  4th  or  October.  The  garrison  ui  the  fort 
tetamed  no  answer  to  his  summons  to  sorraider ; 
but  some  outposts  were  eanly  carried,  some  of  the 
defeated  troops  deserted  to  General  Lake,  and  on 
the  11th,  when  hreaching-batteries  began  to  open 
their  fire,  the  garrison  capitulated. 

So  vast  were  the  resources  of  Scindiah,  that  he 
had  been  enabled  to  send  seventeen  regular  die- 
ciplined  battalions,  and  from  4000  to  5000 
horse,  to  endeavour  to  r^ain  possession  of  Delhi, 
while  General  Lake  was  engaged  in  the 'siege  of 
Agra.  On  the  27th  of  October,  when  he  had 
garrisoned  and  secured  his  last  conquest.  Lake 
started  in  search  of  this  new  enemy.  The  rains 
were  &Iling  heavily,  the  roads  were  in  a  wretched 
state,  and  at  some  points  they  were  inundated  by 
the  enemy,  who  had  cut  the  embankments  of  re- 
servoirs ;  bvt  speed  was  necessary,  and,  leaving 
the  rest  of  his  forces  behind  him.  Lake  pushed 
forward  with  his  cavalry  alone,  marching  from 
midnight  on  the  3Ist  of  October  till  seven  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  when  he  found  the  enemy  well 
posted,  with  their  right  upon  a  stream,  their  left 
on  the  village  of  Laswarree,  and  with  their  front 
provided  with  seventy-two  pieces  of  artillery. 
Lake's  foremost  br^sde  came  in  contact  with  the 
Mahrattas*  left,  and  drove  it  in  and  penetrated  into 
the  village  of  lAswarree,  which  has  given  its  name 
to  the  Mttle;*  but  here  they  were  exposed  to  a 
terrible  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry  i  Colonel  Van- 
deleur  fell,  and  l^ake  thought  it  prudent  to  draw  off 
the  Inigade.  Other  brigade*  who  had  attacked  at 
other  points  were  also  obliged  to  fall  back ;  but 
they  carried  away  with  them  several  of  the  enemy's 
guns.  The  in&ntry  and  artillery  which  Lake  liad 
left  behind  had  started  on  their  march  at  three 
o'clock,  and  had  continued  to  march  with  such 
spirit,  that  they  performed  twenty-five  miles  in 
somewhat  less  than  eight  hours,  and  joined  him 
and  his  cavalry  a  little  before  eleven  o'clock.  At 
their  apparition  the  enemy  offered  upon  certain 
conditions  to  surrender  their  guns  and  retire. 
l<ake,  anxious  to  stop  the  efiiuion  of  blood,  granted 
the  conditions  proposed;  but,  seeing  ^at  they 
hesitated,  he  gave  them  one  hour  to  decide  whether 
they  would  accept  the  terms  or  fight  him.  The 
hour  expired,  and  then  the  battle  bc^n.  On  the 
side  of  the  British  the  brunt  was  bonie  by  the 
King's  76tfa  regiment,  which,  with  a  battalion  and 
five  companies  of  Sepoys,  had  to  aiutain  a  tre- 
mendous fire  of  canister^ahot  and  a  massive  chaise 
of  cavalry.  **  This  handful  of  heroes,"  as  I^ake 
called  them,  thoi^h  thinned  by  the  enemy's  artil- 

*  Al«liit,^&lblr  wu  called  UMBatOe  of  OuiOwlT.  Sttthr- 
«wr«  BitjmiBHti. 


lery,  stood  firm,  and  repulsed  the  horse.  Then 
Major  Griffiths  was  sent  at  the  head  of  the  29th 
Dragooruf  to  sweep  away  that  numerous  cavalry,  s 
duty  which  he  performed  completely,  though  not 
without  losing  his  own  life,  being  struck  by  s 
cannon-ball-  Then  followed  the  terrible  bayooet 
charge  of  the  British  infantry,  the  right  wing  of 
which  was  led  by  Major-General  Ware,  who  wsi 
killed  by  another  cannon-ahot.*  For  a  time  the 
enemy  anmed  determined  to  defend  their  posilioD 
to  the  last,  disputing  every  point  inch  by  inch,  snd 
only  giving  way  when  tlie  bayonets  were  at  their 
breast,  and  their  own  artillery  turned  ^^ainstthen. 
Even  when  their  situation  had  become  altogether 
desperate,  they  continued  to  manifest  the  same 
dogged  courage:  their  left  wing  endeavoured  to 
effect  a  retreat  in  good  order;  but  this  attempt 
was  frustrated  by  a  brilliant  charge,  made  by  the 
27th  regiment  of  Dragoons  and  a  regiment  of 
native  cavalry.  But  presently  the  mass  of  the 
enemy  either  fled  from  the  field,  or  cried  for  quarter, 
and  surrendered ;  and  all  the  artillery,  all  the 
bi^gage,  and  nearly  everything  belonging  to  them, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  2000  who  surrendered,  the  whole  of  tfadr 
17  battalions  were  destroyed.  It  was  calcQlated 
that  the  dead  alone  on  the  field  could  hardly  hsn 
been  less  than  7000.  Though  some  of  Aeir  canlry 
were  enabled,  by  the  fleetness  of  their  horso  and 
local  knowledge,  tO  escape  destruction,  the  rest,  ex- 
cepting those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  conceal 
themselves  among  the  bazaar  people,  were  num- 
bered with  the  slain.  The  English  loss  amouoted 
to  172  killed  and  652  wounded.  General  Lake, 
who  had  personally  led  the  charge  of  cavalry  in  the 
morning,  who  had  afterwards  led  on  the  76th,  and 
who  had  conducted  nearly  every  operation  of  tlie 
day,  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  saw  his 
son,  who  was  acting  as  his  aide-de-camp,  badly 
wounded  by  his  aide.  But  the  battle  of  Lasvarree 
most  honourably  terminated  the  mission  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  this  active  and  g^lant  officer.t 
Lake  had  defeated,  routed,  annihilated  that  army 
of  Perron  which  had  caused  the  Governor-Genersl 
such  great  and  reasonable  alarm,  and  had  [teced 
m  the  hands  of  the  English  all  the  extensive  tsf 
ritory  watered  by  the  Jumna ;  and,  between  him 
and  General  Wdle^,  the  power  of  Scindiah  and 

•  "  Ha)oi-G«nenl  Wire  foil  dead,  lita  head  beinp!  tvtiei  oS  by  » 
muon-thoL  He  wu  an  rscelleat  officer,  and  hl»  Itw  wt«  •ey*'^ 
felt  and  dMDlv  lamnited  by  tb«  whola  annv.  Aftn  hi*  ".■^"'■r* 
command  ot  the  colnma  devidved  upon  Colonel  Macd<»»W-  ^oo, 
though  wonndi^.etnitinned  la  the  exeroUeoTthe  iraporlaut  tnut  i"u 
the  utmoat  activity,  Jadnient.  and  initemditv,  till  Ihe  cl»«».^ 
action.'— a/*«wfr»  ofiAe  tFarit  AAi.  am^Med  hr  Omr^,,^ 
]^h>,  Commm^gr^Cfu^.  mi  Mt^Omeral  Sir  Jrth»  "V^* 
(DaJteof  fTeUiitgUm).  Aom  jti  cmmmtetmet  ta  1803  to  iu  temiif^ 
iiieM.oa  tto  faaibo/lA*  ffyy****'.  Major  ITUlia*  Tkn, 

CapUm  SHA  Li^  Dragemt.  „  , 

t  "Tha  IT  batlaliana  annihilated  at  Uawanee  vm  eallM 
Deccan  ln^■{ncible■,  and  were  con^red  na  the  flower  of  Scltidi«n> 
amy,  which  altonether  had  maile  immenae  and  rapid  ilrldet 
the  poiritorperfh^ioii  of  die  belt  of  Knropean  troona. 
thil  crentrul  MHhtatta  war,  avery  conSkt  gave  et-ideace  of 
pnmment,  whidi  wu  nttcibutaMe  to  the  connexion  of  ""Hi 
«-ith  the  French,  whoa*  energiet,  addraat.  and  abilitiea  were  t'^y^ 
to  the  ntmoit  !□  euiperatinK  the  chlaft  agaioai  the  Eoglt^, 
formlnc  tlwli  auUecta  into  haidy  and  dlM^^diaed  aoldkn,  Jff 
view  (7  fberaby  ovatthrowiag  our  dmlBka  la  Uh.  Bait.  — 
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ill  the  moit  perilouB  put  of  the  MBhratta  cod- 
fedtncf  wu  utterly  thtttered  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  Sciiuliah  atked  for  and  obtained  a  truce 
from  Wellealey  at  the  beginning  of  November; 
but  bis  ally  the  Rajah  of  Berar  atill  kept  the  field ; 
and  when  the  EnRltsh  commander  came  up  with 
thii  lajah  in  the  plains  of  Aigauro,  about  20  miles 
north  of  the  Pooma  river,  he  found  Scindiah'i 
cavalry  drawn  up  with  him — -no  uncommon  in- 
stance of  the  faith  with  which  these  Indian  chiefs 
obaerred  truces  and  treaties.  On  the  29th  of 
November,  Wellealey  attacked  and  defeated  the 
whole  boat,  who  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder, 
leaving  36  cannon  and  all  their  ammunition  to  the 
conqDcrorB  ;  whose  cavalry  moreover  pursued  them 
by  bright  moonlight  for  several  miles,  taking  maoy 
etphuLta,  camel^  and  much  baggage.* 


After  the  battle  of  Argaum,  General  Wellesley 
determined  to  lose  no  time  in  commencing  the 
siege  of  Gawil-Ghur,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  India,  situated  on  a  lofty  rock,  in -a  range  of 
moimtains  between  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Pooma 
and  Taptee,  and  consisting  of  one  complete  inner 
fort  iroDting  the  south,  where  the  rock  i»  steepest, 
of  an  outer  fort  covering  the  inner  one  to  the  north- 
west and  north,  and  of  a  third  wall  covering  the 
approach  to  the  rock  from  the  north  by  the  village 
of  Labada.  All  the  walls  were  strongly  built,  and 
fortified  by  ramparts  and  towers.  The  communi- 
cationa  with  the  fort  were  through  three  gates. 
The  aacent  to  the  first  gate  was  very  long  and 
steep,  and  practicable  only  for  men ;  that  to  the 
second  was  by  a  road  used  by  the  garrison,  but  it 
wound  round  the  vittt  aide  of  the  fort,  and  wai 


exposed  for  a  great  distance  to  its  fire;  the  road 
being  at  the  aame  time  very  narrow,  so  as  to  render 
a  regular  approach  impracticable,  and  the  rock 
being  scarped  on  each  side ;  the  road  to  the  third 
or  Dorthem  gate  was  broad,  and  over  ground  level 
widi  the  fort,  to  which  it  led  directly  from  the 
Tillage  of  ijaboda ;  but  to  get  at  that  viUage,  it  vdjs 
necessary  to  take  a  road  which  ran  thirty  miles 
through  the  mountains,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
the  difficulty  and  labour  of  moving  ordnance  and 
stores  to  Labada  would  be  veiy  great.f  This  last 
roid  was,  however,  adopted.   The  management  of 


*  "Frofli  nnaTOiiUbla  einauntlADoN,"  ny«  seneral,  "  we  did 
Mt  bcfiB  llw  Mlioa  tUl  Ule  in  Ihr  day.  toi  not  morn  thou  Iwenly 
mign'  MB  iBiuitnid  wh«a  I  ledon  iba  Biituh  cavalry  to  thrchuftP. 
Bottbej  auda  op  for  it  by  continuing  the  punuit  liy  moonligbt ;  nod 
■11  the  traofa  wen  under  ami  till  •  very  Ikto  hour  in  Ihr  nisht." 
Prmot  Utter  to  OmBm.  U.  fFMttlry.  m  CUum/  QtnmMi'*  WtUagum 

1  ban  OmwI  VcIIiday  to  Iho  GonrnoT'  Qcnnnl,  in 


the  siege  was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Stevenson,  Ge- 
neral Wellesley  covering  his  operations  with  his 
own  division  and  with  all  the  cavalry,  and  intend- 
ing if  possible  to  assist  by  making  attacks  horn  the 
southward  and  westward,  while  the  colonel  at- 
tacked from  the  north.  It  took  Stevenson  from 
the  7th  of  December  to  the  12th  to  reach  Labada; 
and  during  those  five  days  the  troops  in  his  divi- 
sion went  through  a  series  of  laborious  services, 
such  as  nobody  with  the  army  had  ever  witnessed 
before,  and  that  too  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness 
as  well  as  perseverance.  The  heavy  ordnance  and 
stores  were  dragged  by  band  over  mountains,  and 
through  ravines,  for  nearly  the  whole  distance,  by 
roads  which  it  had  been  previously  necessary  for 
the  soldiers  to  make  for  themselves,  fiy  the  12th 
at  night,  however.  Colonel  Stevenson  had  broken 
ground,  and  erected  two  batteries  in  front  of  the 
north  face  of  the  fort  of  Gawil-Ghur ;  and  oo 
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the  same  night  General  Wel1ealey*«  division  con- 
etracted  one  battery  on  the  mountain  under  the 
southern  gate,  with  the  view  to  breach  the  wall 
near  that  gate,  or,  at  all  events,  to  distract  the 
enemy  by  drawing  their  attention  to  that  quarter. 
The  enemy's  garrison  was  numerous :  it  consisted 
of  Rajpoots,  and  of  a  great  body  of  regular  in- 
fantry, who  had  escaped  from  the  lutttle  of  Argaum, 
and  who  were  all  wdl  armed  with  English  muskets 
and  bayonets;  but  on  the  15th,  some  breaches 
bein^  mkle,  and  tlie  outer  walls  carried  by  storm, 
the  ^ht  infantry  of  the  94th  lepment,  headed  by 
Captain  Campbdl,  fixed  their  uddera  against  the 
inner  fort,  in  whicb  no  breach  whatever  had  been 
made,  gallantly  eacaladed  Uie  high  wall,  and 
opened  the  gate  for  the  storming-party,  who,  in  a 
trice,  were  entire  masters  of  every  part  of  the  for- 
tress. Vast  numbers  of  the  garrison  were  killed, 
particularly  at  the  different  gateways ;  their  ge- 
neral or  commander,  Beny  Sing,  and  his  killadar, 
were  found  buried,  like  Tippoo  at  Seringapatam, 
amidst  a  heap  of  slain  near  the  gateway ;  and 
some  of  the  Rajpoot  chieft,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  their  country,  had  put  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  death  before  going  out  to  meet  their 
own.*  On  the  Ilth  of  December,  or  two  days 
after  the  fall  of  Gawil-Ghur,  the  B^ah  of  Berar 
■igned  the  conditions  of  peace  which  Wellesley 
dictated,  addmg  to  the  Company  the  important 
province  of  Cuttack,  with  the  district  of  Balasore, 
and  dismissing  all  the  French  or  other  European 
ofiBcers  m  his  service.  Before  the  Rajah  ratified 
the  treaty,  General  Wellesley  had  made  three 
marches  towards  Nagpoor,  "  in  order  to  keep  alive 
the  impression  under  which  it  was  evident  that 
the  treaty  had  been  concluded."  As  soon  as 
Scindiah  found  that  the  Rajah  had  made  peace,  he 
b^n  to  be  alarmed,  and  to  implore  to  be  allowed 
to  negotiate ;  and  on  the  30th  of  December  he 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  yielded  to 
the  Company  all  the  country  between  Uie  Jumna 
and  the  Ganges,  besides  numerous  forts,  territwies, 
rights,  and  interests ;  engaging  to  conform  to  the 
treaties  which  the  Company  had  made  with  the 
Peishwa,  to  recognise  the  tight  of  the  Peishwa 
to  the  territories  which  dw  Company  hi^  pot  him 
in  possession  of,  and,  in  case  of  any  difference  after- 
wuds  between  him  and  the  Peishwa,  to  admit  die 
mediation,  arbitration,  and  final  decision  of  the 
Company.  Scindiah  also  agreed  to  dismiss  such 
European  officers  as  he  yet  had,  and  (as  the 
Rajah  of  Berar  had  also  ifone)  "  never  to  take  or 
retain  in  his  service  any  Frenchman,  or  the  sub- 
ject of  any  other  European  or  American  power  the 
government  of  which  may  be  at  war  with  the 
British  government;  or  any  British  subject, 
whether  European  or  nadve  of  India,  without  the 
consent  of  the  British  government." 

la  the  course  of  these  campaigns  an  immense 
.extent  of  country  had  been  traversed,  separate 
co-operathig  corps  had  been  moved  with  a  rare 

*  Calami  Ouwood,  WriUagta  DlqwtdtM,  and  lonul  of 
GMMimiaUla^NUMUhHqwMbjrColo^Ounroad. 


regular!^  and  intelligence,  and  had,  when  neces- 
sary, been  brought  to  a  junction  with  admirable 
precision  as  to  time  and  place;  the  commiuariat 
departments  had  been  managed  better  than  ever 
they  had  been  before  by  an  English  army,  whether 
in  Europe,  Asia,  or  America,  since  the  ^ys  of  the 
great  Marlborough;  the  staff  officers  had  surveyed 
the  country  with  a  much  improved  skill,  the  snnj 
made  no  blunders  through  that  want  of  proper 
intelligence  which  had  so  often  been  fdt elsewhere; 
the  marches  had  been  more  rapid,  as  well  as  more 
certain;  and,  altogether,  there  waa  visible  an  im- 
mense improvement,  which  few  or  none  will  dis- 
pute was  mainly  due  to  the  practice  and  ezsmf^ 
of  Arthur  Wellesley.  In  a  private  letter  to  (me 
of  his  brothers,  the  great  and  accomplished  soldier 
said  at  the  time — "  The  operations  of  this  wsr 
have  afforded  numerous  instances  of  improvenKot 
in  our  means  of  communication,  of  obtaining  in- 
telligence, and,  above  all,  of  movement  Marchei 
such  as  I  have  made  in  this  war  were  never  known 
or  thought  of  before.  In  the  last  eight  days  of  the 
month  of  October,  I  marched  above  120  miles, 
and  passed  through  two  Ghauts  with  heavy  gans 
and  all  the  equipments  of  the  troops,  and  thii 
without  injury  to  tne  efficiency  of  the  army ;  and 
in  the  few  davs  previous  to  this  battle  (Aigsum), 
when  I  had  determined  to  go  into  Berar,  I  never 
moved  less  than  between  aeventeen  and  twenty 
miles,  and  I  marched  twenty-six  miles  on  the  day 
on  whidi  it  was  fm^ht."*  It  was  in  this  great  field 
of  India,  where  alone  a  British  officer  could  now 
have  the  handling  of  great  masses  of  men,  that 
Arthur  Wellesley  prepared  himself  for  the  duties 
which  he  had  afterwards  to  perform  in  Portugal 
and  Spain,  and  that  he  laid  the  groundwork  of  the 
lofty  and  enduring  edifice  of  the  fiune  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

In  the  course  of  this  same  year  the  enterpriung 
Govemor^Generid  of  India  had  set  in  motion  a 
third  and  a  fourth  army  against  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy, Uie  existence  of  which,  formidable  in 
itaelf,  mig^t  have  become  in  the  h^est  degite 
dangerous,  if  Btmanarte  conM  have  succeeded  in 
dirowing  any  ctmsiderable  fiiree  into  Hindostsn. 
As  elsewhere,  the  progress  of  British  snns  wu 
fiivoared  by  intestine  dissensions,  disputed  suceer 
sions,  and  furious  jealousies  among  the  Mahratta 
chiefs.  Colonel  Powell,  starting  from  Allahahsd, 
with  troops  belonging  to  the  Bengal  establishment, 
overran  the  often-disputed  province  of  Bundelcuod, 
reducing  the  forts,  and  establishing  the  authority 
of  the  Company.  Powell  fought  one  pitched 
battle  near  Capsah,  in  which,  as  usual,  the 
made  good  use  of  their  artillery,  but  wwe  routed 
with  loss.  Fort  Calpee,  on  the  south-western  aide 
of  the  Jumna,  and  Qwalior,  which  command!  an 
important  pass  and  defends  the  frontiers  of  Gohud, 
were  the  most  important  of  the  fbrtresaes  talten. 
GwaVor,  which  had  once  been  in  our  possessioii, 
but  which  had  been  ceded  by  treaty  to  a  Aitble» 
ally,  had  ever  been  ccmaidered  a  militsry  port  " 
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the  greatest  impoTtance :  the  fort  in  strength  and 
situation  resembled  Gawil-Ghur,  standing  on  a  very 
steep  hill}  which  was  long  and  narrow  at  the  top, 
and  dipped  almost  perpendicularly  st  the  sides.  To 
hlock  up  some  other  passes  through  which  the 
Mahrattas  mi^ht  make  uroada,  as  npn  as  Powell 
had  secured  hu  fixitrog  in  Bundelcand,  LieWenant- 
Colonel  Brouritton  was  detached  to  the  eastern 
prarinces  of  Berar,  to  seize  the  fortress  of  Sum- 
btlpore,  to  drive  out  some  freebooting  bands,  and 
to  destroy  or  scatter  the  only  Mahratta  force  which 
was  left  anywhere  in  the  country  between  Bnndel- 
cund,  Berar,  andCuttack.    Cutting  a  road  for  his 
artillery  across  a  deep  and  extensive  forest,  and 
overcoming  every  obstacle,  Broughton  executed 
every  part  of  the  task  entrusted  to  him.  Colonel 
HarcouTt,  with  a  division  of  the  Madras  army 
which  had  been  stationed  in  the  Northern  Circars, 
marched  from  Gamjam  on  the  8th  of  September  to 
drive  the  Mahratta  chiefs  out  of  Cuttack,  a  pro- 
vince which  was  actually  in  our  possession  before 
the  Rajah  of  Berar  formally  ceded  it  by  treaty. 
The  Mahrattas  on  the  frontier  fled,  the  Bramins 
of  Juggernaut  placed  their  pagoda  and  idol  under 
British  protection,  which  in  itself  was  a  very  im- 
portant  advantage;  and,  afler  some  delay,  occa- 
noned  by  the  rains,  Harcourt  continued  his  ad- 
vance, entered  the  city  of  Cuttack,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  fort,  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  having 
only  one  entrance  by  a  narrow  bridge,  over  a  wet 
ditch  of  enormous  dimensions.  But  a  co-operating 
force,  detached  from  the  Bengal  army,  and  whic^ 
might  be  called  a  sixth  army,  or  corps  d*armt!e, 
had  landed  at  Ballasore  on  the  21st  of  September, 
and,  after  getting  possession  of  all  the  country  on 
the  coast,  sent  forward  reinforcements  to  Cuttack 
to  assist  in  the  siege  of  the  fortress.   That  place 
was  stormed  and  taken  on  the  14th  of  October, 
and  iSkt  foU  of  the  Int  left  Harcourt  undisputed 
muter  of  the  whole  of  the  province.   In  Har- 
oourt's  operations,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  this  far- 
extending  extraordinary  campaign,  there  was  a 
plan  of  co-operation  and  mutual  assistance :  as 
soon  as  he  had  captured  the  great  fortress  of  Cut- 
tack he  detached  Major  Forbes  to  occupy  the  defile 
of  Beimuth,  which  forms  the  only  entrance  into 
the  province  of  Cuttack  through  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  separated  it  from  the  states  of  tbe 
Rajah  of  Berar.    Forbes  performed  his  duty  ad- 
mirably ;  several  of  the  neighbouring  rajahs  flew 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  great  Rajah  of  Berar,  and 
threw  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Bri- 
tish ;  the  pass  of  Bermuth  was  secured ;  and  in  a 
few  vreelcs  Colonel  Harcourt  and  the  troops  that 
liAd  conquered  Cuttack  defiled  through  it,  and  co- 
oporatcd  with  Oenoal  Wellesley.  mstracting  the 
attentifm  of  the  enemy  while  he  advanced  and 
captured  Oawil-Ghor.    In  all  these  combined 
movements  of  different  corps,  from  such  opposite 
poinu  and  over  so  extensive  a  range  of  country, 
scarcely  one  error  of  any  consequence  appears  to 
have  been  committed,  Uie  difierent  detachments 
meeting    Ae  very  time  and  place  appointed,  and, 


whether  close  together  or  far  asunder,  moving  like 
different  wheels  of  one  great  machine,  set  in  mo- 
tion by  one  master  power. 

Tbe  seat  of  war  had  extended  nearly  all  over 
the  continent  of  India,  and  had  exhibited  in 
the  short  space  of  four  months  four  general  and 
well-contested  battles,  and  eight  regular  sieges  and 
atormings  of  fortresses.  British  valour  and  military 
genius  (for  even  the  high  word  genius  is  applica- 
ble here)  had  triumph^  over  accumulated  obsta- 
cles, the  combination  of  truly  formidable  powers, 
and  over  every  advantt^e  arising  to  the  enemy 
from  local  position,  military  means  (especially  in 
their  immense  and  well-served  trains  of  artillery), 
and  numerical  strength,  which  had  been  so  im- 
proved by  French  training  and  discipline.  The 
armies  which  Wellington  had  foi^ht  at  Assaye 
and  Ai^um,  and  which  Lake  had  fought  atDeUu 
and  Laswarree,  were  not  what  Indian  armies  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Clive  and  Coote,  but  admirably 
officered,  and  capable  of  contendina;  with  most  of 
the  armies  of  Europe.  And,  should  any  attempt 
he  made  to  diminish  the  reputation  of  our  two  com- 
manders by  quoting  the  native  superiority  of  Bri- 
tish and  Irish-bred  soldiers,  it  oug^t  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  number  of  Europeans  either  in 
Lake's  or  Wellesle/s  army  was  comparatively 
small ;  that  the  mass  of  their  materials  were  of 
native  growth,  were  Indians  like  those  that  were 
serving  in  the  armies  of  Scindiah ;  and  that  the 
dispanty  of  numbers  was  so  great  that,  if  evety 
European  under  Lake  or  W^lesley,  or  in  the 
separate  corps  operating  with  them,  should  be 
counted  as  worth  three  well-armed  and  disciplined 
natives,  the  British  force  would  still  be  greauy  in- 
ferior." 

The  signal  successes  of  the  year  1803  gave  to 
the  British  empire  other  advantages  heudes  the 
acquisition  of  the  Mahratta  dominions  between 
the  Jumna  and  the  Ghmges :  they  secured,  by  the 
possession  of  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Calpee,  the  mastery 
and  free  navigation  of  the  Jumna,  with  an  im- 
portant tract  of  country  along  the  right  bank  of 
that  river ;  they  gave  us  the  greater  part  of  the 
rich  province  of  Bundelcund,  the  whole  of  Cut- 
tack in  Orissa,  and  the  most  valuable  territory  in 
Gkizerat,  with  valuable  ports  which  were  before  ac- 
cessible to  the  enemy — our  mortal  enemy,  France, 
— thereby  securing  the  navigation  along  that  im- 
mense coast,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Indus  ;  and,  furthermore,  they 
gave  to  the  Company  a  stronger  frontier  in  the 
I)eccan,  and  to  our  allies,  the  Nizam  and  the 
Fdshwa,  an  important  accession  of  strength.t 
A  metaphysician  writing  after  the  fact,  and  far  re- 
moved from  the  danger,  splitting  flne  straws  in 
a  quiet  suburb  of  that  great  capital  which  has 

*  M^for  niom  calcuUtM  the  nntneroui  Hihnttai  umia  bMUfM 
into  the  fleld  in  tba  wlioU  coune  of  the  nmpkiga,  at  UO.HN)  mtea  ( 
and  tba  corpa  orgmnlwd  by  their  French  imxiUariM  at  40,000  mora,  «t 
Iheleut. 

|k  f  Major  Tlioni'i  Memoir  ofth«  Warln  Indlft.— In  ell,  npwarda  of 
lOOOplMwof  euMU  had  bew  captund  by  LUa,WaUMl*r,  and 
their  inborilmma,  togaUnr  wtU»  ■■■giithwi,  tiMan,»Dd  riant  In 
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not  heard  die  aound  of  real  war,  nor  in  reali^  ever 
been  exposed  to  the  risk  of  hearing  it,  for  so 
many  BigtSy  may  undervalue  the  services  performed 
by  Lak»  and  the  two  illustrious  brothers,  and  may 
underrate  and  split,  or  share  down  to  nothing, 
the  danger  with  which  we  wen  threatened  by 
French  intrigue  and  the  Mahratta  confederacy, 
emboldened  by  hopes  of  important  succours  from 
France,  which  were  actually  on  their  way  before 
the  coup-de-grace  was  struck  (in  Admiral  Linois's 
ships),  and  which  might,  by  the  unsteady  chances 
of  wind  and  weather  and  the  casualties  of  the 
ocean,  have  been  allowed  to  i%ach  their  destina- 
tion ;  but  the  British  subjects  who  were  living  in 
India,  whose  lives  or  property,  or  both,  were  at 
stake,  who  knew  the  animus  and  the  means  of 
Scindiah  and  his  allies,  and  who  saw  all  the  danger 
from  a  near  poiut,  certainly  entertained  notions 
very  Afferent  from  those  of  the  not  very  national 
historian  of  British  India.  Some  of  these  ideas 
were  well  and  honestly  ezpreasedt  at  die  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  in  an  address  presented  by  the 
British  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  to  the  Governor' 
General,  Lord  Wellealey.  These  Englishmen 
stated  that,  at  a  moment  when  the  renewed  of  war 
in  Europe  was  certain,  the  menacing  attitude  of 
the  armies  assembled  b^  the  Mahratta  princes  and 
the  uncontrolled  authonty  exercised  by  French  ad- 
venturers over  the  disciplined  troops  of  Scindiah 
could  not  have  been  viewed  without  extreme  anx- 
iety, nor  have  been  suffered  to  continue  without 
endangering  the  whole  of  our  Eastern  empire;  and, 
after  a  proper  tribute  paid  to  the  army  and  its 
gallant  and  akilful  commanders,  they  said  that  the 
British  power  in  India  had  been  raised  to  the 
proudest  pre>eminencej  diat,  "by  this  auspicious 
eonclunm  of  a  rapid  and  glorious  war,  the  enemies 
of  the  British  empire  were  humbled,  French  influ- 
ence was  annihilated,  our  allies  were  encouraged, 
our  resources  enlai^d  and  solidly  established,  and 
the  British  dominions  in  India  rendered  at  once 
more  secure  of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  peace, 
and  more  capable  of  repelling  the  dangers  of  war." 
The  British  residing  in  the  presidencies  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  were  not  behind  those  residing  in 
Bengal  in  expressing  their  sense  of  the  gre^ 
danger  they  had  been  exposed  to,  and  in  testifying 
their  gratitude  for  the  services  which  had  rescued 
the  whole  of  our  Eastern  settlementB  from  a  state 
of  jeopsidy,  and  fixed  them  upon  a  basis  of  better 
and  mcne  permanent  secori^. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  ( 1 804) 
General  Wdlesiey  crossed  the  Godkvery  to  put 
down  the  independent  freeboottng  parties,  frag^ 
ments  of  Scindiah^s  armies,  and  gangs  of  banditti 
from  nearly  all  parts  of  India,  who  were  plunder- 
ing and  devasta^g  the  whole  of  the  Western 
Deccan.  He  offered  terms  to  the  chiefs  of  these 
freebooters,  and  allowed  them  five  days  to  dismiss 
their  troops  and  come  into  his  camp.  But,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time  on  the  4th  of  February,  he  en- 
deavoured to  cut  them  oflfby  making  forced  marches 
over  eigh^  miles  of  the  roughest  country,  to  the  spot 


where  they  were  encamped.  His  secret  was  be- 
trayed by  some  of  the  natives  following  his  own 
army,  or  he  would  have  taken  them  by  surprise  in 
their  camp.  As  they  fled,  be  fi^owed  them  with 
the  British  cavalry  in  one  column  acting  upon  the 
right  of  their  rear,  while  the  Mysore  cavalry  and 
the  cavalry  of  the  re-established  Peisbwa  pursued 
the  centre  and  left.  The  marauders,  for  the  moat 
part  cavalry,  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to 
their  pursuers,  and  were  fiimished  with  field-pieces. 
In  one  small  affair  the  British  cavalry  and  the 
Mysore  cavalry  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and 
captured  some  of  their  guns.  Wellesley  then  fol- 
lowed them  with  astonishing  rapidity  from  hill 
to  hill,  nor  ceased  his  pursuit  until  he  had  entirely 
destroy  or  dispersed  them,  and  captured  all  that 
artillery,  ammunition,  baggage,  and  bazaars.* 
The  fatigue  was  excessive ;  not  a  fiew  of  Wellesley's 
horses  ud  men  died  of  it:  he  himself  describes 
the  mardies  made  as  beii^  **  terrible,*'  and  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  imd  many  odier  arduous 
services,  he  still  spdce  of  this  at  the  most  laboxioaa 
service  in  which  he  had  ever  been  engaged.*^ 
There  was  more  ignorance  than  insdence  in  the 
notion  which  su^ested  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
and  his  echoes  the  contemptuous  expression  of 
*  Sepoy  General.' 

As  General  Wellesley  took  little  or  no  part  in 
the  war  which  followed  with  Holkar  and  a  new 
but  much  weaker  confederacy  than  that  whose 
spear  had  been  broken  by  himself  and  General 
Lake,  and  as  this  flying  campaign  beyond  the 
Godavery  coiwluded  tus  important  military  ser- 
vices in  India,  we  may  briefly  allude  in  this  place 
to  his  equally  important  civil  services.  In  the 
month  of  July  (1604)  having,  in  pursuance  of 
orders  from  his  brother  the  GovemoivGaieral, 
brolKn  up  the  aiw  in  the  Deccan,  and  r^med 
to  Seringapatam,  Genml  Wdlesiey  received  an 
address  fi-om  the  native  inhabitants,  whidi,  in  sim- 
ple, unafiected,  sincere,  and  truthful  wwds,  ex- 
pressed the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Mysore  for 
the  tranquillity  and  happiness  they  had  enjoyed 
under  his  government.^  The  whole  of  the  Mysore 
had  been  well  administered  under  his  vigilant 

*  "  Tlieie  tiumeroui  wid  fonnidable  band*  of 'A«ebooten,<  who 
were  the  terror  ot  Ihe  country,  were  daily  increasing  in  aumben,  and 
had  alraadj'  defe.ited  B.  body  of  Iha  Soubah'i  troopt.  and  had  takes 
from  Uiem  the  gum  which  I  have  retaken."— LMttfr  to  tA«  OoKnuir^ 
Oeneral,  ta  Oarwoiid'M  IFelliitgtm  Ditpateha. 

t  CoIonFlGurwood'fnitpatchei.— Andre  VieutMnx'aMlUUry  Lib 
or  the  UukeorWellingtoB,— Ha)orWiUiamThtinitHamoinar  (he 
War  in  India. 

X  Tha  addMH,  whMi  wm  praMntad  on  Uw  Ith  of  IqIt.  ISM,  wai  to 

Ihii  effect : — 

*'We,  tha  natiTe  Inhabiianta  of  Seringa pfttam,  have  tepoMd  for 
fire  aui^cinua  yean  under  the  ahadow  ol'  your  protection. 

"Wei  nave  felt,  even  during  your  abacnoe,  in  themiditof  batUeand 
of  vidory,  that  your  care  for  our  protperlty  had  been  extendiid  to  os 
in  as  ampin  a  manner  aa  if  no  other  object  nad  ooeupied  your  mind. 

"  We  uxt  prejiariiig  to  nerFonn,  in  our  tevnal  cams,  Im  dntio*  of 
dianbBtTiBK      of  uetuin  to  tba  prawcvhu  Ood,  wtio  hM  farott^ 

J'oulMdc  iBnfb^:udw«pnMBtouiielTO«m  iwnoDts  npraioar 
oy. 

''  As  yoni  labour*  ham  dmb  crownad  vith  Tictor^,  ao  nay  youi 
repoM  be  gracMd  with  hononn,  Blayyou  loOR  continue  pentonally 
to  dispeiwe  to  oa  that  full  rtrean  of  aeeurity  and  happineM.  whic)i,w« 
fint  receired  with  wonder,  and  coDtiaua  to  enjoy  with  gratitude ;  and. 
when  eieater  affairs  slwU  call  you  from  tia,  may  the  God  of  all  castes 
and  all  nattom  deign  to  hear  with  hToar  our  humble  aad  eoiutaBt 
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supenntendence ;  numerous  abuses,  on  the  part  of 
the  civil  as  well  as  the  military  servants  of  the 
Company,  had  been  checked ;  and  agriculture  and 
trade  had  flourished,  while  the  storm  of  war  was 
n^g  in  other  parts  of  Indiu.  Deserted  villages, 
of  which  the  tigers,  the  jackals,  and  the  wild 
dogs  of  the  Ohants  had  taken  possession,  were 
again  occupied  by  industrious  and  thriving  people ; 
and,  while  there  was  a  security  for  the  great  and 
the  wealthy,  such  as  had  never  been  known  under 
Hyder  AH  or  his  son  Tippoo,  there  was  also  pro- 
tection and  safety  for  the  poorest.  Against  all 
who  put  in  practice  any  foul  money-getting  trick, 
or  assisted  in  any  act  of  peculation,  corruption,  or 
oppression,  the  general  was  ruthless,  driving  such 
men,  whatever  might  be  their  patronage  or  their 
connexions,  from  their  rank,  stations,  and  employ- 
ment During  the  five  vears  of  General  Wel- 
leal^'s  goTemment,  the  whole  country  had  in  fact 
acquired  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  than  could 
possibly  have  been  expected  in  so  short  a  time; 
and  through  this  prosperity  it  had  been  enabled  in 
some  to  repay,  by  tne  efficacy  of  its  assist- 

ance in  the  hour  oif  emergency,  when  Scindiah's 
confed^acy  and  Perron's  duciplined  army  show^ 
their  formidable  front,  the  benefits  which  it  had 
derived  from  British  influence,  protection,  and 
power.  And  yet,  during  all  this  time,*laige  sums 
had  been  annually  appropriated  to  the  construction 
or  repair  of  tanks,  watercourses,  roads,  bridges, 
and  other  works,  which  tended  to  the  further  im- 
provement and  increase  of  the  agriculture,  trade, 
and  other  resources  of  the  country.  The  best 
attestation  to  the  merits  of  the  system  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  great  numbers  of  strangers 
from  other  parts  of  Hindostan  came  and  settled 
in  Mysore,  and  materially  aided  in  improring  the 
agriculture  and  the  entire  aspect  of  the  country. 
An  admirable  police  was  organised,  and  a  military 
plui  arraaged,  by  whidh,  between  standing  troops 
well  diacipliiwd  and  a  sort  of  militia,  Mysore 
oould  at  any  time,  on  a  few  days'  notice,  bring 
40,000  men  into  the  field,  wimout  confusion, 
without  any  great  expense,  and  without  oppression 
or  violence  of  any  kind ;  and  with  a  force  like 
this  the  Mysoreans  could  not  only  defend  their 
own  territories,  but  also  spare  troops  to  the  Com- 
pany for  operations  far  beyond  their  own  frontiers. 
The  Mysore  cavalry,  which  had  been  serving 
under  Wellesley  in  the  Scindiah  campaign  and  in 
pursuit  of  the  freebooters,  had  behaved  admirably 
velL 

In  March,  1805,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  East  for  ever,  the  native  inhabitants 
<^  Semigapatam,  Hindus  and  Mussulmans,  pre- 
sented another  address  to  the  Major-General,  ex- 
ptcHing  agun  their  gratitude  for  the  tranquillity, 
security,  and  happiness  they  had  enjoyed  under 
his  auspicious  protection;  their  respect  for  the 
brilliant  exploits  he  had  achieved  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  their  reverence  for  his  affability  and 
beaevi^eDoe ;  concluding  with  a  prayer  to  Goi  to 
grant  Urn  ai^  a  safe  and  pleavapt  voyage 


to  Europe,  but  with  the  expression  of  an  earnest 
hope  for  his  speedy  return  to  the  country,  once 
more  to  extend  and  uphold  that  protection  over 
them,  which  his  extensive  local  knowledge  of  their 
customs  and  manners  was  so  capable  of  afibrd- 
ing.* 

And  in  the  Deccan  and  at  Poonah  the  conduct  of 
this  great  man  was  equally  admirable,  and  equally 
productive  of  important  advantagra,  whether  we 
consider  the  natives,  or  the  mere  interests  of  the 
Company  or  of  the  British  nation.  In  particular,  he 
curbed  the  rindictive  hand  of  the  expelled  Peishwa, 
whom  our  arms  had  restored,  and  who,  like  the  ge- 
nerality of  Indian  princee,  knew  nothing  of  forgive- 
ness, being,  in  Wellesley 's  own  words,  <*  callous  to 
everything  but  money  and  revenge,"  and  as  treache- 
rous as  he  was  vindictive  and  rapacious.  He  inter- 

Eosed  in  many  cases  where  the  Peisbwa  would 
ave  deluged  the  country  with  blood;  he  saved 
many  chiefs  who  would  otherwise  have  been  put 
to  death  or  driven  out  of  the  country  for  the  aid 
they  had  given  Scindiah  in  expelling  the  Peishwa. 
He  concluded  one  of  his  dispatches  with  these 
remarkable  wordi :  **  The  war  will  be  eternal  if 
nobody  ia  ever  to  be  fbrfpven;  and  I  certamly 
think  that  the  British  government  cannot  intend 
to  make  the  British  troops  the  instruments  of  the 
Peishwa's  revenge."  He  also  found  it  necessary, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  teach  forgiveness, 
or  calmness  and  moderation,  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment residing  at  Calcutta.  "When,"  said  he, 
"  the  power  of  the  Company  is  so  great,  little  dirty 
passions  must  not  be  Buffered  to  guide  its  mea- 
surea."'!' 

For  our  home  defence,  the  volunteer  associations 
alone  furnished  in  the  course  of  the  year  300,000 
men,  who  were  all  well  equipped,  and  who  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  more  were  well  trained  in 
the  use  of  arms.  The  constant  drilling  and  re- 
viewing of  these  corps  kept  up  the  martial  spirit, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  down  tiie  thought 
of  any  necessity  for  a  levy  en  matscj  even  if  a 
landing  should  be  effected  by  Bonaparte— an 
event  which  seemed  less  and  less  probable,  as  his 
own  coasts  were  insulted  and  blockaded  or  watched 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Garonne,  and  as  our  fleets  were  riding  triumphant 
in  every  sea.  It  was  in  vain  that  Bonaparte  tra- 
velled in  great  state  along  all  the  north-western 
line  of  coast ;  that  he  tarried  for  a  while  at  and  re- 
peatedly visited  his  camp  at  Boulogne,  the  finger- 
posts on  the  route  to  which  were  inscribed  Cheiidn 

■  The  Enropmn  offlcen  who  had  bran  Mrring  nndar  GrennMl  Wei* 
lefley,  tn  their  iddrnM,  pmrated  on  tha  Mine  occulon,  wumly  bx- 
prMMd  ttieir  adiniratlna  of  hig  exalted  talents  ud  ■pteiuUd  adlisva. 
tnrnB,  of  hiiconiideiatloti  and  JudiceiDooiDiiiaiid,  which  had  mads 
ottedience  a  plpainn!,  ind  of  that  frank  eondeiceiuiuD  ia  dw  pflvito 
inteicoune  ^of  life,  which  it  waa  ihetr 'pride  iDdt^idiiallv  to  ackaow- 
ledxc.  Thev  regretted  hli  diparture,  taay  too  hoMd  fat  bii  ipeady 
return  to  InaU,  aud  they  eoded  with  the  word*,  "  But  ta  what«*sr 
qaarter  of  the  glckx  Airther  hononra  and  dktiactiau  (hall  await  m, 
onr  *iDcer««t  Kood  wiihea  will  eoiutanQy  follow  yoaisaMM*)  aad  wa 
now  beg  you  to  acetptourmuat  reapectAil,butiBoateordfad,h»woIl.'' 
The  good  wiihea  of  theie  olBeen;iii  India  wara  laaUaed,  and  parhapa 
bryond  the  expectation  even  of  thoae  who  weM  mim  —ifffitff.  or 
who  be*  knew  alt  that  wu  In  htm,  in  the  hninialai  war,  oa  lha 
field  of  Watarloo. 

t  Coloo^ Qnrwood,  Wellington  Diapalokaa.  (  r\r\r\\r> 
Digitized  by  V^OOQ  Ic 
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de  Londrcs  (Road  to  London)  ;*  that  •pirit-Btirring 
addresses  were  delivered  to  the  troops,  and  that 
recourse  was  had  to  omens  and  exciting  historical 
recollections : — the  far- resounding  sea  was  there 
before  them^  and  they  could  not  hope  to  pass  it  in 
their  flat-bottomed  boats  and  their  frail  embarka- 
tions in  the  presence  of  our  ships  of  war,  that  seemed 
omnipresent 

Parliament  re-assembled  on  the  22Dd  of  No- 
vember. The  speech  from  the  throne,  delivered 
by  the  king  in  person,  dwelt  upon  those  successes 
in  the  West  Indies,  to  which  perhaps  too  much 
importance  was  always  attached,  and  upon  the 
easy  suppression  of  the  Irish  insurrection ;  alluding 
also  to  the  conclusion  of  a  friendly  convention  with 
Sweden,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  certain  dif- 
ferences about  maritime  right.',  arising  out  of  an 
article  in  an  old  treaty  concluded  by  our  Charles  II. 
Scarcely  any  opposition  was  offered  to  the  ad- 
dresses.f   The  Houses  occupied  themselves,  down 

•  Paeehfa,  VIU  dl  Vgo  FoMolo. 

f  In  the  Commona.  Mr.  Fox,  drcl«iiii|  thnt  he  illd  not  with  (o  dii- 
pute  the  italcDipnta  or  the  mover  Bud  the  Moonder,  or  to  dlituih  the 
unnulmity  which  Memed  n  much  lo  be  dnired,  adverted  to  two 
)iolDti,  one  of  which  «u  omilted,  Bad  the  other  jwrticululy  Mladed 
to  in  the  khii't  apeech.  The  flrat  wm  the  medutlon  of  RuMi»,  le- 
■jmIdk  wliich  he  thought  flie  Hoiub  «u  eotltleU  to  nme  IdfurniD- 
bon.  In  the  iMt  Muion  the  noble  Mcretuy  Tm  foreign  aSkln  had 
MUi  that  mlnitfcn  were  dUpoeed  to  accept  the  medUUoa  of  RiimU 
— lo  hear  the  idea*  of  the  oourt  of  St.  Petciaburg.  and  to  Mate  their 
own  o]riiii0D  of  the  meau  moM  Hkoly  lo  bring  about  a  good  undef- 
•tanding  between  thU  country  and  Prance.  Alter  niabtm  had  been 
w  vledfiMl,  and  attar  lo  anchtlne  badalaiMd,  he  had  expected  aome 
f  ntimaUon  In  the  iprech  from  the  throne  uf  the  lueceaa  of  tboae  ncffo- 
tiatiowa.  HIa  other  point  wa*  Ireland  nni  har  tronblat.  He  eoold 
not  allow  that  the  Ui«  lnwinctioa  had  beett  linn|lit  ^lioiit  (ai  im> 


to  the  Christmaa  holidays,  with  passing  acls  to 
continue  in-  Ireland  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  and  the  prolongation  of  martial  law, 
and  to  grant  certain  exemptions  in  favour  of  the 
volunteers  in  Great  Britain. 

A.D.  1804.  Parliament  had  scarcely  re-assem- 
bled after  the  Christmas  recess  ere  it  was  known 
that  the  king  was  suffering  under  an  attack  of  his 
old  malady.  On  the  14th  of  February  it  wat 
publicly  announced,  by  an  official  bulletin  issued 
at  the  palace  of  St.  James's,  that  his  majesty  vu 
much  indisposed ;  and  a  succeuion  of  similar  no- 
tices, notwithstanding  the  customary  obscurity  of 
the  language,  left  little  doubt  as  to  the  serious 
nature  of  the  complaint.   The  intelligence  carried 

[ilfed  lo  Ihe  ktng'a  epeech)  mtiVe/y  by  French  iafluence,  noc«  tha 
tadan  of  it  expnatly  diaavowed  auch  notions,  and  diicUlnied  aoy 
eoDDCxioa  with  France.  He  thought  lhat  our  own  miteoTcnmenl  of 
Inlind  wai  (utBcient  to  account  for  what  bad  happened ;  that  it  "U 
vain  to  look  for  tranqQillily  in  lhat  country  nnLll  U>b  political  ijiKb 
waa  ameliorated ;  aod  that  the  Houn  <night  net  to  gire  too  much  eun- 
fldeoci  to  ihe  genrral  atM-rtions  that  were  to  fmjoaoily  m*dt,  ^ 
Uuti  had  been  made  in  Ihe  laat  aeuion,  even  up  to  the  iI't  of  toe 
braking  out  of  the  inaum-rtlon,  respecting  the  lo}-aliy  of  tlw  uu>> 
people.  , 
Addinfton  concitFly  replied.  The  fact  wai,  that  Rnina  h»d  oBcrcd 
ita  modiatlnii,  which  nil  majeity'i  mioiatcn  had  aecaplcd  with  rrwi- 
DDu  and  ifTalitiiili'.  Diiicuuioui  had  been  aixordincly  cunHneac™- 
but  lio  Mjrry  to  lay  tltat  io  their  progreaa  they  did  not  u«i'Dje 
■uch  a  ahape  ai  to  allord  the  leait  probability  of  bringioc  about  id 
amicable  arraiigcment  with  Fi«Doe.  Aa  to  Fox'a  other  point,  ***P'^'l 
ing  Irclaud,  he  wai  perlretly  coDTinced  that,  however  aome 
the  leader*  uf  the  late  iuurrectlon  might  have  diMlalmeri 
iaSneuoe  and  altiouce,  yet  many  of  them  did  moat  certainly  Iwa  ><> 
a  French  iovaiion  aa  the  mean*  of  canyiug  their  purpo*** 
effaet.  He  inalitHl,  not  only  diat  the  loyalty  of  the  ereit  body  m 
Irkh  p«opla  waa  fteat,  but  alao  lhat  it  was  owing  lo  thi  <^°rr 
his  majeaiy'a  present  government  lu  Ireland,  which  had  coBCiualw 
all        ^ni  dctcripUma  of  (mgu  In  that  coimtij.  i 
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grief,  not  altogether  unmixed  with  dismay,  through- 
out the  country,  for,  to  the  great  hulk  of  the  people, 
George  III.  was  still  the  "  good  old  king his 
popularity  had  increased  widi  his  years  and  his 
misfortunes,  and  with  the  costly  exertions  made  in 
thi>  war ;  and,  from  the  popular  faith  in  his  high 
English  spirit,  in  his  fortitude  and  decision,  it  was 
felt  that  he  was  in  a  manner  necessary  to  the  de- 
fence and  safety  of  the  country,  which  was  still 
thieatened  with  inmsion,  and  could  see  from  her 
own  coists  the  migh^prepaiations  that  Bonaparte 
cmtinaed  to  make.  The  diimay  was  the  greater 
ftom  the  very  general  conviction  that  the  ^ding- 
ton  administration  was  inadequate  to  the  crisis. 
Perhaps  a  rimilar  conviction  in  the  king's  own 
mind  had  mainly  contributed  to  his  present  attack. 
He  had  hitherto  clung  to  Addington,  not  because 
he  couudered  his  spirit  and .  abilities  comparable 
with  those  of  Pitt,  but  because  he  knew  him  to  be 
ivene  to  the  granting  of  that  CathoHc  Emancipa- 
tion which  always  alarmed  his  own  conscience, 
■ad  presented  itself  to  his  excited  mind  as  a  mon- 
itroiu  concession  which  would  be  equally  perilous 
to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  line 
ind  of  his  country.  If  he  threw  off  Addington,  he 
mut  tain  back  Pitt — and  Pitt,  who  had  resigned 
on  icGount  of  the  great  Catholic  question,  and  who 
had  ever  been  so  stem,  unbending,  and  uncompro- 
mUin^,  did  not  seem,  likely  to  return  without  in- 
tisting  on  immedi^  or  gradual  and  progressive 
emancipation  as  a  cabinet  measure ;  and  this,  in 
the  old  king's  eyes,  was  an  incomparably  greater 
enl  than  any  that  could  arise  out  of  the  weaknesses 
or  defects  of  the  present  administration.'  But  this 
sdministration  could  not  be  kept  in  office  if  it  lost 
its  parliamentary  majorities,  and  it  was  losing 
them  fast  in  both  Houses ;  and  three  distinct  op- 
positions, under  Piit,  Fox,  and  Lord  Grenville, 
though  not  disposed  to  try  the  dangerous  experi- 
moit  of  a  coalitiun,  seemed  determined  to  agree  in 
the  one  point  that  Addington  must  retire.  As  for 
the  Ulnstrious  rival  of  Pitt,  the  king's  rooted  dis- 
h'ke  to  him,  which  had  been  aggravated  by  his 
proposing  at  a  public  meeting  the  toast  of  "  The 
Sovereignty  of  the  People,"  and  which  had  not 
been  mitigated  by  Uie  reports  spread  concerning 
the  visit  to  Paris  and  the  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  First  Cunaul  and  the  IriKh  refugees,  was  an 
insuperablB  bar  to  his  admission  into  the  cabinet; 
and,  besides,  Foxcitertained  the  extremes!  notions 
about  religious  liberty,  and  was  more  deeply 
pledged  than  Pitt  himself  to  the  principle  of  Ca- 
tholic emancipation.  Lord  Grenville  too,  though 
dtugreeing  with  Fox  on  so  many  other  points, 
fully  agreed  with  him  on  this  last ;  and  without 
Fox  and  Grenville — unless  he  took  back  Pitt — 
tlure  was  not  a  possibility  of  making  any  ministry. 
To  these  state  and  religious  anxieties  were  added 
namerons  inquietudes  of  a  domestic  nature,  and 
odier  uneasinesses — in  which,  however,  despond- 
as  to  the  tpirit  and  resources  of  the  country, 
V  fear  (tf  the  French  Iqdons  tiiat  were  collected 
on  the  oppoute  aide  of  the  Channel,  most  aa- 
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suredly  had  no  place.  There  was  not  a  man  in 
Great  Britain  more  insensible  of  fear  than  George 
III.,  or  that  looked  with  a  more  constant  assurance 
to  the  triumph  of  his  countrymen,  if  an  invading 
force  should,  by  some  unforeseen  chance,  be  en- 
abled to  land,  and  to  the  eventual  and  not  distant 
downfall  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  His  religious 
convictions,  which  were  even  stronger  than  hia 
patriotic  sentiments,  ever  kept  uppermost  in  his 
mind  that  a  system  which  had  arisen  out  of 
atheism  and  immorality,  and  which  had  been  esta- 
blished by  vif^ce  and  injustice,  must  soon  fiiU 
and  disappear.  But  his  ouier  anxieties  vrere  nv- 
meroos  and  acute;  and  perhaps  none  of  them 
affected  him  more  than  the  nnhappy  separation 
of  his  eldest  eon  and  his  niece  and  daughter-in-law 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  attended,  as  it  was,  with 
perennial  scandals  and  perpetual  public  comment. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  it,  the  king 
could  not  hut  see,  nor  could  the  country  now  avoid 
seeing,  that  Pilt  had  taken  some  mortal  offence  at 
the  man  who  had  once  been  considered  as  his 
place-keeper.  One  ground  for  ill-will  was  indeed 
obvious  enough :  in  the  preceding  year  Addington 
had  taken  by  the  hand  Mr.  Greorge  Tierney  (who 
had  not  only  quarrelled,  but  had  even  fought  a 
duel,  with  Pitt  *),  had  formed  a  close  connexion 
with  that  rising  man,  had  acted  as  though  he  in- 
tended to  pit  him  as  a  financier  against  Pitt,  and 
bad  brought  him  into  the  administration  as  trea- 
surer of  the  navy  and  a  privy  councillor  .f 

On  the  27th  of  February,  twelve  days  after  the 
iirst  public  nDti6cation  of  the  king's  illneu,  a 
bulletin  appeared  announcing  that  his  majesty  was 
much  better,  and  seemed  to  be  gradually  advanc- 
ing towards  entire  recovery.  On  the  29th,  Ad- 
dington announced  that  there  was  **no  necessary 
suspension  of  the  royal  functions-**  The  bulletins 
assumed  day  by  day  a  more  decided  tone:  and  on 
the  1 4th  of  March  the  lord  chancellor  declared 
that  the  king  was  in  such  a  state  as  to  warrant 
the  lords  commissioners  in  giving  the  royal  assent 
to  several  bills.'*  No  furnial  communication  was 
made  to  parliament  of  his  mujesty's  recovery,  as 
on  the  occasion  of  lus  first  illnt-ss.  Cont^equently 
there  were  no  addresses  of  congratulHtiun ;  and  a 
form  of  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  the  king's 
health,  and  expressing  only  the  hope  and  protpeet 
of  his  recovery,  continued  in  use  many  weeks  after 
the  king  was  declared,  in  parliament,  competent 
to  the  exercise  of  his  royal  functions;  nor  was 
this  prayer  changed  until  after  Addington  had  been 
driven  from  office.  On  the  9th  and  10th  of  May, 

*  Thia  dnel.  wLich  aroM  ont  of  nme  hot  wokU  in  the  Hoaw,  bad 
hMit  fought  u  (kr  back  u  1TB8,  when  Pitt  wu  pTenler.  The7  m« 
on  SuDdkv  iha  itTlb  of  M*y,  on  Patany  HMtb.  Alter  two  ihoti.  Pitt 
Ared  In  ■ir,  and  lh«  affair  anded  irithout  anv  bodily  haim  to 
aitlier.  But  the  muinal  naeour  wu  not  fiiitiitatad  oy  Uia  pncouDter. 

f  "  I  Med  not  teU  you,"  writea  WUbarfom  to  Lord  Huneuter 
Jiut  at  tbU  mumant,  "  tbat  I  have  andcavouTpd  to  keep  Ibem  la 
amity,  but  each  baa  l>een  aurrouoded  with  eueinieB  to  the  other. 
Dear  MuDtaitar,  Pitt  and  Add^igton  wer*  intimate  ftrienda— I  rellBat 
with  tbankfOlneH  to  Heaven  that  I  haw  f^tenda  who  deeerte  that 
houoonUe  a^ppeUaUon;  who  are  bound  to  me  by  tiea  which  no 
poUtkal  dlOmiwea  can  am  looaan.  Indeed  I  fear  that  'nevM  eaa 
tmareeaadlameBtnow.  whan  wounda  o(  deadly  hate  have  ptaKad 
iodMpi'  lltetMUVaiidwnk.'WrillM^/lnii^-MAJrMi  i 
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end  again  on  the  11th  of  May,  the  day  before  Pitt'a 
re-appointment  aa  premier,  hia  majeaty  abowed 
himself  to  the  inhabitanta  of  the  metropolis,  driv- 
ing through  the  principal  atreeta  of  iJondon  and 
Weatminater,  accompanied  by  the  queen  and  the 
'  princeasea.  If  he  could  derive  comfort  and  con- 
solation from  the  loud  and  hearty  congratulationa 
of  the  people,  materiala  for  it  were  not  vanting. 
The  eyea  of  hia  daughtera  were  aeen  atreaming 
with  happy  teara.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
aeveral  months  after  this  diat  the  king  reaumed 
his  ordinary  faalnts  of  life,  jim  was  it  until  the 
14tfa  of  November  that  it  waa  deemed  jprudent  to 
submit  to  him  the  death-warranta  of  pnsonCTs  who 
nad  been  capitally  condemned,  and  whoae  number 
had  greatly  accumulated  in  the  long  interval.* 
Under  all  the  circumatancea  it  was  not  difiScult  to 
raise  the  doubt  whether  the  king  waa  perfectly 
sane  when  he  tamed  out  Addington  and  took 
back  Pitt. 

It  waa  now  reported  as  certain,  that  Fox  and 
the  Grenvillea,  after  much  heaitation,  had  coaleaced. 
Pitt  assured  his  confidential  friends  that  he  waa 
resolved  not  to  hamper  himself  with  engagements, 
or  go  into  a  systematic  opposition  to  Addington  ; 
and,  in  effect,  with  neitlwr  Fox  nor  Grenville, 
whoae  adherenta  were  called,  lespectiTely,  the  old 
and  neio  opposition,  did  Pitt  ally  himself.  He 
left  to  othus  the  task  of  attacking  Tiemey,  who 
was  considered  by  the  old  opposition  as  a  sort 
renegade ;  and,  when  Addington  loat  his  temper, 
Pitt  kept  his.  But  in  debate,  Cha&am*s  proud 
son  oonld  not  help  betraying  hia  contempt  for  his 
late  ptot^g^ ;  and,  as  (as  navy  department,  to 
which  Tiemey  belonged,  had  been  guilty  of  sundry 
absurdities,  he  could  not  do  lesa  than  attack  it. 

The  Honourable  Charlea  Yorke,  the  secretary- 
at-war,  brought  forward,  soon  after  the  Chriatmaa 
receaa,  a  bill  for  consolidating  and  explaining  all 
the  existing  laws  respecting  the  volunteera.  Very 
various  opinions  were  expressed  concerning  the 
merits  of  the  volunteer  system,  and  the  good  sense 
of  depending  upon  it  for  the  defmce  of  the  country. 
Some  thonght  that  the  system  was  good  and  sn^ 
ficient,  ana  scnne  that  it  was  defective  and  in- 
sufficient. Sir  William  Young,  regardless  of 
that  rigid  Sabbatarianism  which  had  been  grow- 
ing and  increasing  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  present  reign,  wished  to  see  the  revival  of 
the  good  old  system,  by  which  the  flower  of  the 
English  youth  were  to  be  seen  on  the  Sunday 
exercising  themselvea  in  military  evolutions  and 
the  use  of  arms.  In  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  Yorke*8  bill  (on  the  21th  of  February), 
Sir  Robert  Lawley  aaid,  that  for  thirteen  daya  the 
Houae,  in  common  with  the  public,  had  been  in 
poueaaion  of  the  melancholy  iofonnation  that  hia 
maje^  waa  confined  by  a  dangerous  and  doubtful 
illniess ;  that  no  explicit  communication  had  beat 
made  to  parliament,  and  that,  therdfore,  be  felt  it 

*0>  the  UUi  ot  NovtmberUte  king  arrtred  at  Backlngluuii 
BoWB  Itom  Wiodiori  diqiowd  of  two  ncaul  Md  ribandi,  and  then 
rigMd  Ow  telh-wutBBlB or  two  bonr-stMlen  sod  mefMgtrt  tnit 
ikiaBBbKoTcoafletaiwpM  iuing  plMntt  mu  nMmwQj  KM** 


his  duty  to  move  an  adjournment.  Addington  in- 
aisted  ^at  such  a  proceeding  waa  unneceasary,  in- 
decent, unprecedented,  and  unwarrantable.  Fox 
thought  that  the  House  ought  to  receive  fuller  com- 
munications, or  adjourn.  He  could  not  see  that 
any  just  delicacy  could  be  an  obatacle  to  a  fair  and 
liberal  diacuasion.  He  knew  nothing,  and  the  con- 
stitution knew  nothing,  of  any  body  of  men  calling 
themselves  the  confidential  servants  of  the  king. 
He  knew  of  persons  employed  in  the  executive 
offices  of  government,  but  he  did  not  know  who 
these  confidential  servants  were.  He  knew  no 
,  distinction  superior  to  that  of  the  privy  council. 
While  the  sovereign  was  in  heatUi,  be  consulted 
more  with  his  ministers  than  with  any  other 
privy  councillors,  but  when,  from  illness  or  from 
any  other  cause,  he  was  muble  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  royalty,  then  ministera,  or  persona 
calling  themselves  confidential  aervanta  of  the 
crown,  were  no  more  than  ordinary  privy  coun- 
cillors. Did  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  know 
his  majeaty'a  preaent  atate  of  health,  or  the  pro- 
bability of  hia  apeedy  recovenr  P  The  House  had 
no  information  of  thia  kind  before  it ;  but  it  seemed 
clear,  from  the  reports  that  were  publiahed,  that  the 
apeedy  recovery  of  his  majeaty  was  not  expected, 
and  that  it  waa  not  probable  that  be  would  be  soon 
able  to  resume  his  ninctions.  An  invasion  of  the 
country  appnred  not  improbable,  and,  in  auch  an 
event,  would  not  its  situation  be  deplorable,  if  the 
executive  power  were  suspended,  and  there  shoidd 
be  nobody  to  exerdse  the  regal  functions  ?  When 
the  royal  power  ceased  to  act,  there  waa  an  end  of 
that  conslitutional  control  over  the  legislature, 
which  waa  intended  to  watch  over  it,  and  which 
could  dissolve  a  parliament  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Fox*s  arguments  went  the  full  length  of  proving 
the  immediate  necessity  of  appointing  a  regent. 
He  aaid  that,  in  the  present  extreme  dangera  of 
the  country,  and  the  suapenaion  of  the  functions  of 
royalty,  it  would  be  but  a  poor  consolation  to  tell 
the  people  that  miniaters  acted  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  if  they  ruined  the  conntry 
they  might  be  puniahed  for  their  erron  ot  then: 
crimes.  Addington  replied  that  minister*  had  no 
wish  to  concesl  from  the  House  any  information 
which  they  could  with  propriety  bring  forward; 
that  he  was  aware  miniaters  subjected  themselves 
to  great  responsibility ;  but  that  he  firmly  believed 
the  opinion  and  feelioga  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Houae  to  be  againat  a  particular  communica- 
tion, under  the  present  circumstances.  He  atated, 
on  the  authority  of  the  physicians  who  signed  the 
bulletins,  that,  on  comparing  the  symptoma  of  his 
majesty's  present  indiapoaition  with  those  of  his 
former  ones,  he  had  reason  to  think  the  preaent 
disorder  would  be  but  of  short  duration.  In  the 
event  of  an  invasion,  his  majesty's  sign-manusl 
was  not  necessary  for  calling  out  tin  Tolunteers, 
Ac.  He  could  assure  the  Hottae,  however,  that  if 
any  extraordinary  necessi^  should  occur  for  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  functions,  no  obstruction  now 
existed.  Pitt  wumly  disimmmd  of  Ihe  motion 
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for  adjournment.  He  did  not  think  that  a  mere 
appnhension  that  the  penonal  exerciie  of  the 
royal  authority  had  tieen  suspended  would  be 
sufficient  to  justify  parliament  in  Butpending  their 
l^isiatiTc  functions.  He  felt  the  very  arduous 
responubility  which  ministers  were  untier,  as  to 
the  precue  time  in  which  they  might  think  proper 
to  make  afiill  communication  on  the  delicate  sub- 
ject. He  hoped,  however,  th^  ministers  would 
not  push  those  sentiments  of  delicacy  and  rever- 
ence which  they  must  feel  for  his  majesty  so  far 
as  to  endanger  that  which  was  always  the  dearest 
consideration  to  him — the  safely  of  the  people 
whose  welfare  was  committed  to  his  chai^.  But, 
for  his  own  part,  he  would  not  believe  that  mi- 
nisters would  ever  push  to  a  dangerous  and 
criminal  excess  that  responsibility  under  which 
they  were  now  acting.  He  could  see  no  reason 
why  the  ordinary  business  of  parliament  should  be 
ddayed.  Windham>  on  the  Contrary,  warmly  aup- 
ported  the  motion  for  adjournment.  Ministers,  he 
said,  were  calling  for  a  greater  degree  ofcmfidencft 
than  any  ministera— indudinff  the  wisest,  honeatnt, 
and  heat — were  ever  entitlea  to !  They  were  in- 
sisting tiiat  it  was  their  province  to  judge  when 
parliament  ought  to  interfere.  The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  bad  differed  from  his  majesty's  me- 
dical attendants,  and  had  contradicted  their  bulle- 
tins. He  would  hope  that  the  physicians  might 
have  been  mistaken ;  but  still  their  report  was  the 
only  authority  on  which  the  House  could  rely.  Mi- 
nisters, who  were  now  in  such  a  hurry  to  drive  on 
this  bill  about  laws  for  the  volunteers,  had  actually 
been  suspending  all  public  business  for  a  fortnight 
on  accouni  of  his  mt^eftif's  health  !  The  chan- 
(xllor  of  the  excheguer  had  spoken  of  the  *in- 
deooicy*  of  these  discuisions,  of  these  demands  for 
pedse  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  Idog ; 
but  he  trusted  that,  not  only  in  constitutional,  but 
in  penonal  attachment  and  respect  for  his  sove- 
reign, he  was  not  to  be  ou^one  by  any  of  those 
who  now  called  themselves  his  confidential  ser- 
vants and  it  appeared  to  him  indecent  for 
ministers  to  insinuate  that  any  measure  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  the  security  of 
the  monarchy  could  be  hurtful  to  the  royal  feel- 
ings. Addingtou  repeated,  that  he  could  con- 
fidently assert,  upon  the  authority  of  the  physicians, 
**  that  there  was  no  necessary  suspension  of  such 
royal  functions  as  it  might  be  necessary  for  his 
majes^  to  discharge  at  the  present  moment."  Mr. 
Canning  said  that  the  honourable  baronet  (Sir 
Robert  Lawley)  deserved  the  tbonks  of  the  House, 
and  criT  the  country,  for  provoking  this  discussion ; 
— the  eflfeet  of  his  motion  had  been  to  obtain  such 
infonnation  as  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
given ; — but,  as  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
so  clearly  expUin^  himself,  it  would  be  better  to 
proceed  with  the  business  of  the  day.  After  a  few 
words  from  Mr.  Grey,  and  another  declaration 
from  the  premier  that  the  king  was  able  to  perform 
any  function  which  might  be  necessary  to  be  don^ 
Sir  Robert  withdrew  lus  motion  fiir  adjoomment 


The  Volunteer  Laws  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
time,  though  not  without  considerable  opposition, 
which  was  principally  based  on  the  notion  that  the 
volunteer  force  was  not,  and  could  not  be  made, 
efiective.  In  the  course  of  this  debate,  Pitt  let  fly 
a  few  shafts  at  the  AdmiralQrBourd.  Yorke's  hiU 
occupied  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  session, 
but  It  was  eventudly  passed  by  both  Houses,  and 
received  the  royal  assent* 

On  the  15th  of  March,  Pitt  further  displayed 
his  hostility  by  moving  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  navy.  Though  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished naval  officers,  Admiral  Earl  St  Vincent, 
was  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  that  board,  through 
mistaken  notions  of  economy  and  other  wrong  cal- 
culations, had  materially  injured  the  efficiency  of 
our  fleets,  and  were  thought  altogether  to  have 
managed  the  navy  in  a  manner  very  inferiw  to 
that  in  which  it  had  often  been  managed  when  a 
mere  civilian  had  presided  over  the  board,  and 
especial^  inferior  to  the  style  and  spirit  in  which 
the  business  had  been  conducted  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  late  Pitt  adminiatration,  when  Earl  Spencer 
was  first  knd.*  That  able  and  honest  veteran, 

*  Many  ditpatM  ttKft  bMn  mainUlnsd  en  tiie  queiUoB  whetlver 
the  flttt  lord  of  Uir  Admiralty  ihould  or  thould  not  of  necMdtv  tia 
••Uor.  Sir  John  Borrow  liu  dbcusied  th«  matter  candidly,  ami  with 
an  official  and  perfect  Mcjuainuoce  with  Uie  whole  latFteet  in  dobaW. 
He  Mys  "  It  hai  been  a  aut^ect  of  dtacuniioo  amoiig  naval  m«a 
whether,  a*  tho  army  haa  always  had  a  mlUtuy  ofRcer  tot  it*  com- 
mander-in-ehlef,  the  But  lord  of  the  Admiralty  ought  not  alio  to  ba 
a  profenlonal— 4hatl«,  anaral  man.  Theeaaeaare  not  parallel;— the 
kUf  reaervn  to  himKlf  the  command  of  iha  military  foicee-^  dele- 
gate! hit  power  over  the  navy  to  a  lord  hiBh  admiral,  or  lords  commla- 
■ionert.  It  In,  however,  oEMofthoMquettFonaoa  which  '  much  may  he 
■aid  on  both  rides.'  Naval  olllcai  in  general  would  natnraUy  enough 
aik,  who  ia  the  description  of  person  most  likely  and  best  quallDed 
to  do  Jnttioe  to  those  who  have  had  the  labouring  oar  In  flchling  the 
battles  of  the  country,  in  the  isiue  of  which  i*  involTed  all  that  we 
hold  dear  ?  And  tile  answer  would  as  natutsUy  be,  '  a  naval  Bnt 
lord;'  and  vet  they  nill  find  that,  on  laklnf  a reUoepeet,  many  bUter 
complaints  have  been  made  from  their  own  corpa  against  a  pursljr 
naval  administration,  on  the  sonre  of  partiality.  How  indeed  can  A 
be  expected  that  a  protasional  man  should  be  able  to  divest  himself 
of  prejudice  iu  hvour  of  those  individuals  vllh  whom  he  has  aMo- 
datcd,  someUmes  almost  exclusively,  for  years,  in  a  conflned  and  un- 
interrupted inieroouTse?  How  can  it  be  expected  he  should  cast 
aside  the  best  feelings  of  human  nature,  aud  dlsr^ard  thoae  early  and 
ancient  ftiendahipa,  trom  the  moment  he  takes  his  seat  at  tile  head  ot 
the  Admiralty  SOard  that  ho  should  turn  aside  from  those  com- 
pntkmsorUicariy  days,  who  gained  laumls  by  hii  ride,  who  shared 
with  bim  the  daasen  '  of  the  battle  and  the  breeie,'  and  participated 
in  his  pleasures  ?  Rncb  are  tlie  officen,  whether  moat  Bt  or  not,  who 
will  expect  to  share,  and  who  will  share,  largely  in  a  naval  lotd'a 
patronage.  Besidsa,  the  edncalian  of  a  seaman  Is  not  exacUy  Bueh 
aa  is  BuUed  to  All  an  important  place  in  the  ministerial  cabinet.  The 
time  that  is  taken  up  in  acqutnnK  that  d^ree  of  professional  skill, 
and  eminence  of  chaiactor,  which  could  alonejnitity  the  appointment 
to  such  a  situation,  almost  precludes  the  acquisition  of  tkat  general 
koowledge,  and  of  thoae  broad  and  compreliemdve  view^  inseparable 
from  the  diameter  of  a  gre»t  statesman.  Take  the  list  of  admirals,  sa 
it  uow  stands,  and  let  any  one  ask  himself,  how  many  flag-oSeeia 
there  are  upon  it  whom,  he  concetvaa,  the  minister  would  da«m  qua- 
il Bed  to  nil  the  otBee  of  Drst  lord  of  the  Admiralty  ?  Then,  if  dll- 
tlnpiished  snooeas  against  the  enemy  be  allowed  to  furnish  a  criterion 
of  good  management,  as  it  regards  good  ships  and  good  officen,  it  wUl 
be  found  that  the  proudest  triumphs,  the  most  bcilliant  vi^riea. 
have  been  aehlovedoy  fleet*  and  squadrons  prepared  and  diatribntea 
under  the  direction  and  management  of  landsmen  as  first  lorda. 
Thus  the  battle  of  Rodney  with  IMn  luan  de  Langara,  and  his  splen- 
did victory  of  the  teth  of'  April.  IT8S,  the  deftat  of  the  French  fleet 
on  the  1st  ot  June,  1794,  the  viotonesof  Cape  St.  Vincent  snd  of 
Camperdown  in  1T07 ;  of  the  Nile  in  1198 ;  the  battle  of  Copenhagen 
iu  181)1 ;  and  the  total  dtfbat  of  the  eombined  Deeta  of  France  and 
Spain  before  iWblgar,  were  all  obtained  by  fleets  prepared  and  com- 
mnnded  by  oflleert  appointed  Iqr  fliat  lorda  who  were  landsmen. 
Though  Lord  St.  Vinoanl  actually  oat  at  the  board  when  the  battlt  of 
OopeiAagen  was  fought,  the  priepanUona  were  made  nndar  Lord 
Spencer's  npnlntetidence.  It  wsa  also  a  naval  lord  who  presided  on 
the  Ittfa  of  April,  ITSS,  ;« tha  amiiMmenta  and  dtspoattlon  were  ao. 
tually  made  bv  hb  able  ptadaeeswi  Lord  Sandwich.  It  was  on  this 
oecanon  that  Lord  Nordi,  addresting  himMlf  to  the  mw  minlniy  in 
the  House  of  Conmooa,  obaerved,  ■  It  is  tma  TODhava  trinmnhed, 
hnt  you         with  PhU.^  ^J^^^^^'^Q^ 
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Admiral  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  who  was  nothing 
of  a  party  man,  and  other  officers  of  professional 
celehrity,  were  of  opinion  that  the  exertions  of  the 
Navy  Board  had  not  been  adequate ;  that  our  ships 
were  wearing  away  with  unprecedented  rapidity 
from  Tariotu  circumstances,  and  that  no  sufficient 
efiforts  bad  been  made  to  bring  forward  new  ships 
to  lupply  the  places  of  the  old  ones.  Pitt  in  tua 
speech  stated  that  only  twenty-three  gun-boato  had 
been  built  since  the  month  of  Jannu^,  1603 ;  that 
the  na?y  altogether  was  in  a  condition  much  in- 
ferior to  that  in  which  he  left  it  on  his  gtiing  out  of 
office  in  1801;  and  that,  although  the  present 
ministry  must  have  foreseen  the  inevitable  renewal 
of  war,  and  were  bound  to  make  every  possible 
exertion  in  augmenting  and  repairing  our  national 
ships,  they  had  been  languid  and  indolent.  He 
accused  Lord  Castlerea^h,  who  on  a  previous 
night  had  spoken  on  the  atihject,  of  dealing  in 
vague  generalities,  little  suited  to  so  vital  a  sub- 
ject; and  he  ridiculed  the  easy  confidence  of  a 
city  baronet  (Sir  William  Curtis,  whose  heavy 
meals  were  known  to  produce  heavy  slumbers) 
for  saying  that  he  could  go  home  at  night  and  lay 
down  his  bead  on  his  pillow  and  go  to  sleep  with- 
out being  disturbed  by  any  apprehensions.  **'niere 
is,"  said  he,  "a  dangerous  and  alarmii^  con- 
fidence— a  confidenco  which  benumbs  the  senses, 
and  lulls  us  to  ileq»  while  the  enemy  is  at  our 
gate coniidaice  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
most  lively  emotions  in  the  minds  of  men  of  serious 
reflection,  when  contrasting  the  terrible  activity  of 
the  enemy  with  the  alarming  supineness  of  our 
government*'  Tiemey,  on  a  previous  occasion, 
had  risen,  when  Pitt's  back  was  turned  and  he  had 
quitted  the  house,  to  declare  rather  petulantly  that 
he  (Pitt)  had  made  out  no  case  on  which  to  found 
the  present  application  for  an  in(|uiry.  "Thie," 
said  Pitt,  *'  was  not  treating  me  with  that  candour 
I  had  a  right  to  expect  from  that  right  honourable 
gmtleman.  A  case  opened,  and  a  case  proved, 
are  two  very  different  things ;  the  opening  must 
precede  die  proving,  bat  I  should  be  very  much 
aurpftsed  if  the  case,  even  as  it  now  stands, 
should,  by  any  gentleman  in  this  House,  be  con- 
sidered as  feeble  or  insaffident.*'  Wilberforce, 
too,  appears  to  have  lost  some  temper  at  what  he 
himself  calls  "  Tiemey's  low  attack,'*  to  which 
he  replied  in  a  warm  speech.  Tiemey,  in  the 
present  debate,  had  sneered  at  the  ex-premier  in 
various  ways :  once,  he  said,  that  gentleman  had 
thought  most  highly  of  Earl  St.  Vincent,  having 
himself  recommended  him  as  the  only  person  fit 
for  the  situation  of  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
yet  his  present  motion  went  b>  declare  Earl  St. 
Vincent  utterly  incapable  of  performing  the  duties 
of  that  office.  Pitt,  since  his  retirement,  had 
been  very  busy  at  Walmer  Castle  among  the  mi- 
litia and  volunteers  of  the  Kentish  coasts  and  the 

Uiat,  iriUiout  the  uriitanee  of  two  or  thiM  bUf,  honett,  uid  Jodicioof 
uval  coaifiutoia,  no  Undnnan,  whalvvn  bit  Ulanu  might  br,  could 
■tt«mpt  to  eury  on  the  numetont  dulie*  of  thta  important  olBca.  On 
tk«  MMt  hand,  a  wml  int  lord  miiT  not  nlwan  be  dinoMd  to  wek 
fat  tuA  MtaM."— y  Arl  Bam. 


Cinque  Ports,  and  upon  this  Tiemey  had  raised 
another  sneer,  saying  that  no  doubt  the  country 
was  much  indebted  to  the  right  honourable  gcDtle- 
man  for  his  exertions  as  a  volunteer,  but  he  could 
not  help  thmking  that  the  land-service  was  quite 
enough  for  him,  and  that  he  might  very  well  leave 
the  sea-service  to  abler  hands.  For  this,  and  for 
other  expressions  of  a  contemptuous  kind,  Wilber* 
force  took  Tiemey  to  task,  and  then  voted  with  his 
fiiend  Pitt  for  Uie  inquiry.  Fox  and  his  piity 
voted  on  the  same  side;  but  Sheridan,  who  wsi 
now  considered  by  them  as  little  better  than  an- 
other renegade,  said  that  this  was  the  first  time  be 
had  ever  opposed  an  inquiry,  but  that  he  would 
oppose  this  from  his  firm  conviction  that  there  ex- 
isted no  necessity  for  it.  As  the  Prince  of  VValet 
disliked  Addington  somewhat  le&s  than  he  disliked 
Pitt,  and  as  Sheridan  was  known  to  receive  all  hi> 
political  impulses  from  Carlton  House,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  he  had  fallen  away  from  hiB  partj, 
and  lent  his  eloquence  to  this  discredited  and  fall- 
ing administration,  merely  to  gratify  the  prioce; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  then 
was  at  the  same  time  some  self-seeking  in  this  ex- 
trav^ant,  needy,  and  now  almost  desperate  man. 
Pitt,  in  his  reply,  excked  much  mirth  by  comptr- 
ing  Sheridan  to  a  wandering  light ;  a  meteor,  that 
was  sometimes  seen  on  one  side  of  the  Houm,  and 
stnnetimes  on  the  other ;  which  ^ust  now  concen- 
trated ite  rays  gainst  him  ;  but  in  whose  blazing 
face  he  could  look  without  any  awe  or  terror.  Hie 
naval  men  sitting  in  the  House  offered  very  oppo- 
site opinions  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  £srl 
St.  Vincent's  management.  Some  other  members 
attacked  PiU  rather  rudely  for  this  hi»  first  act  of 
direct  opposition  to  the  government :  it  was  proved 
pretty  satisfactorily  that,  counting  sloops  and  other 
smaller  vessels,  block-ships,  the  flotillas  of  gun- 
boata,  &c.,  1536  vessels  had  been  equipped  by  the 
present  Admiralty,  and  were  now  fit  for  eervice, 
while  other  ships  were  building  in  the  king's  yards ; 
and,  upon  a  division,  Piu's  motion  was  negatived 
b^  201  againat  130.  But,  though  ket,  the  motion 
did  great  good;  the  Admiralty  immediatelsr  be- 
ginning to  exert  themselves  with  double  activiiy- 
"  And  yet,"  says  Wilberfbrce,  "  this  step  exoowo 
Mr.  Pitt  to  imusual  reproach :  everybody  blimo 
him  as  factious  for  his  motion  about  the  n*vy. 
He  is  conceived  to  have  had  little  ground  for  it, 
and  rather  to  have  lost  himself,  as  they  phrase  it. 
....  How  sad  are  the  effects  of  party  spirit 
and  party  principle  in  this  country!  Even  where 
they  do  not  prevail,  the  ides  of  their  prevalence  w 
so  general  that  all  is  ascribed  to  that  tainted 
source."  •  But  a  little,  a  very  litUe  later,  this  par- 
tial and  very  warm  friend  appears  to  have  thought 
himself  bound  to  attribute  even  some  of  Pitt's  so 
tiona  to  that  tainted  source. 

•  Ha  sdd*— nni)  th«  wonl*  m«v  ba  ranaated  Ibr  all  W****  j'J^t^ 

not,  in  Cut.  talenta  in  whlel)  wb  n'ra  chMij  wantinsi  bnt  ^^^j^f^gf. 

tegrity,  which  would  eorrect  abiim,  und  teUet proper  »*"  '^.TriBt 
MntJtotinu.  AImI  my  Mend,  I  havo  lirod  long  eooo^  to  lae  w| 

real  intrpity  ii »  rare  qoalhy.  and  at  Hie  aama  ??J!--l«Et 
able  of  dl  1  *'—LMen  t»  Liri  Mmeaiter,  im  lAfi  of  ffWrt*"*  *  *" 
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On  March  the  26tfa,  a  message  was  delivered  in 
the  king's  name,  acquainting  parliament  with  a 
Tolvntary  idSet  made  by  the  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned omcers,  and  privates  of  several  regiments  of 
the  militia  of  Ireland,  to  serve  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  var;  and  recommending  the  adoption 
by  pariiament  of  snch  legulations  as  might  enable 
his  majesty  to  accept  this  cXEer.  The  proponl 
ms  warmly  discussed,  and  encountered  in  both 
Houses  considerable  opposition ;  but  in  the  end  a 
Va  was  carried  for  accepting  the  services  of  10,000 
of  the  Irish  militia ;  and  this  was  followed  by  an- 
other bill  consequent  upon  it,  for  augmenting  the 
number  of  the  militia  of  Ireland.  Ou  the  29th  of 
March  the  Houses  adjourned  for  the  £aster 
Iwlidaya. 

This  recess  suspended  for  a  short  time  the  rising 
strife  of  parties ;  but  when  parliament  met  again, 
on  the  5ih  of  April,  things  at  once  assumed  a  most 
hostile  aspect.  Wilberforce  found  Pitt  disposed  to 
go  more  decidedly  into  opposition  than  he  was  a 
few  weeks  ago.  As  he  aaw  the  matter,  Pitt  was 
"  surrounded  by  men  of  party  spirit  without  his  in- 
t^rity,  and  of  strong  passions." — ^**How  changed," 
adds  he,  **  from  a  few  weeks  ago  t  Pitt  is  ready 
now  to  vote  out  Addington,  thot^h  he  hss  not 
bound  himself  to  Fox."  Though  so  warm  a  friend 
of  Chatham's  great  son,  Wilberfonx  had  a  great 
regard  for  Addington,  whose  tone  and  manner  bore 
some  resemblance  to  his  own ;  yet  he  could  not 
help  regretting  that  Addington's  temperance  and 
conciliation  should  not  be  connected  with  more 
vigour.  The  devout  man  was  greatly  embarraesed 
about  the  path  of  duty  in  these  political  battles, 
snd  prayed  for  guidance  and  direction.  He  then 
thought  that  it  would  be  possible,  and  very  pro- 
fitable to  the  king  and  country,  to  induce  Pitt  to 
take  o£Gce  under,  or  at  least  with,  Addington. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  Fox,  in  pursuance  of  a 
notice  he  had  previously  given,  moved  **  That  it 
be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to 
revise  the  several  bills  for  the  defmce  of  the  country, 
snd  to  ooDsider  of  such  further  measures  u  may 
be  necessary  to  make  that  defence  roan  complete 
aod  permanent'*  The  eloquent  mover,  who  was, 
however,  not  thought  to  be  on  this  occasion  so 
eloquent  as  nsual,  but  on  the  contrary  to  be  rather 
feeble,  began  by  ol»erving  that  the  extraordinary 
zeal  with  which  all  ranks  were  animated  in  sup- 
port of  the  war  was  no  proof  that  the  people  ap- 
proved either  the  principles  upon  which  the  war 
had  been  undertaken,  or  uie  manner  in  which  it 
was  conducted.  He  himself  was  as  zealous  as  any 
man  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  yet  he  cer- 
tainly never  did  approve  either  of  Uie  mode  of 
commencing  the  war,  or  of  the  mode  of  carrying 
it  on.  Ever  since  the  dedaration  of  hostilities 
there  had  been  an  incesnnt  cry  oi  immediate  in- 
vasion, and  therefore  it  was  no  wonder  that  the 
people  should  be  ardent  and  active.  But,  if  it 
duHild  be  attempted  to  infra-  from  this  that  the 
peq»le  approved  the  conduct  of  ministers,  then 
the  inieiewe  would  be,  thst  whatever  adminiatm- 


tion  brought  the  country  into  the  greatest  danger 
would  be  the  most  popular,  and  excite  the  greatest 
zeal.  Addington  resisted  the  motion:  He  said, 
and  truly,  that  ministers  had  been  sanctioned  in 
declaring  «rar  by  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of 
that  House;  that  ministers  had  never  pledged 
themselves  fbr  the  duration  of  the  peace  of  Amiens ; 
and  that  it  was  because  tfa^  thought  the  ambition 
of  France  might  make  it  necessary  to  renew  the 
war  that  they  had  kept  up  so  laige  a  peace  esta- 
blishment He  insisted  that  there  was  no  pre- 
cedent for  the  House  of  Commons  resolving  itself 
into  a  military  committee ;  and  that  such  a  novel 
step  would  be  extremely  dangerous.  Government, 
he  said,  had  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
the  greatest  force  that  ever  was  collected  in  so  short 
a  time ;  and  he  felt  confident,  that,  in  opposing 
the  motion,  he  should  be  supported  by  a  laige 
majority  of  the  House.  Pitt  rose  to  answer  the 
tottering  premier,  and  he  spoke  very  strongly  or 
violently.  He  could  not,  he  said,  agree  with  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  who  had  just  spoken, 
as  to  the  character  of  the  motion  now  before  the 
House.  In  his  view  it  was  a  modon  which  was 
neither  calculated  to  embrace  opinions  hostile  to 
government,  or  to  any  particular  minister,  nvt  to 
embrace  opinions  which  might  have  been  enter- 
tained on  small  or  minute  points,  and  thereby  pro- 
duce a  general  concurrence  against  ministers ;  but 
it  was  a  motion  calculated  to  unite  all  those  who 
considered  that  the  measures  adopted  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  were  not  equal  to  the  crisis. 
As  for  precedents  and  records  of  parliament,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ought  to  remember 
that,  when  circumstances  are  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented, the  measures  to  provide  for  them  must 
also  be  extraordinary.  He  denied  that  enough  had 
been  done  for  the  military  condition  of  the  country, 
which  ought  to  look  tosometbiug  more  than  a  mere 
defence  of  its  own  coasts.  It  was  true  we  lud 
184,000  regulars  and  militia,  and  400,000  volun- 
teers ;  but,  when  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  so 
high,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  so  immense, 
it  formed  an  additional  ground  of  censure  against 
ministers,  that  our  system  of  defence  was  not  better 
than  it  was.  He  descended  to  minute  criticisms 
on  the  management  of  the  land  forces,  proving 
thereby  that  in  his  leisure  hours  at  Walmer  Castle 
he  had  not  been  an  idle  or  unsuccessful  student  of 
military  matters.  The  secretary-at-war  (Yorke) 
and  the  attorney-general  (Spencer  Perceval)  took 
up  the  defence  of  Addington.  Perceval,  who  spoke 
with  much  warmth  of  feeling,  said  that  it  was 
quite  evident  that,  if  the  motion  should  be  carried 
upon  the  principles  advanced  by  Pitt,  ministers 
must  immediately  resign,  although  no  direct  charge 
had  been  made  against  them.  Members,  he  said, 
had  been  brought  to  the  House  this  night  from 
the  most  distant  paru  of  the  country  with  sin- 
gular industry  and  management.  There  was  a  most 
extrandinary  coalition  against  ministers.  A  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Fox)  had  approved  of  the 

pe«. ,{ AmifP.  H  .1..  w^^. 
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ri^t  to  expect :  anotfaer  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Windham)  had  perpetually  abused  that  peace: 
how  theae  two  gentlemen  could  ever  vote  together, 
or  reconcile  their  opposite  opiniona  at  a  council- 
board,  was  beyond  bis  comprebension.  Would  it 
not  be  rath  and  imprudent  to  diamisi  the  present 
ministera  without  considering  who  were  likely  to 
be  their  suocessora  ?  One  (Fox)  would  probably 
propose  immediately  a  peace  with  France ;  but 
could  this  be  ^;reed  to  by  his  nght  honourable 
ally  ?  (Windham).  Was  it  possible  that  he  (Fox) 
who  had  80  oAen  and  ao  solemnly  arrayed  Mr. 
Pitt*s  government  aa  unconstitotimial  and  tyran- 
nical, shoold  now  cordially  acquiesce  with  ^aX  gen- 
tleman in  forming  a  new  administration  ?  How 
could  they  ever  meet  at  dbe  aame  council-table 
without  practising  a  degree  of  dissimulation  which 
would  be  degrading  to  both  of  them  ?  He  conjured 
Windham,  by  the  memory  of  his  departed  friend  the 
great  Burke-—by  the  memory  of  his  departed  self— 
to  pause  a  moment  ere  he  signed  and  sealed  his  in- 
consistent^ by  joining  the  apologists  of  the  French 
revolutionista,  the  advocates  of  French  principles. 
Let  the  present  ministry  be  what  it  might,  he  was 
quite  sure  that  the  edition  of  Fox's  motion  would 
introduce  a  worse !  Windham^  who  assuredly  had 
no  thought  of  joining  any  coalition  of  which  Fox 
was  a  member,  was  very  Auxtious.*  He  gave  the 
last  maker  credit  for  singing  the  fimeral  du^  tk 
the  administntion,  in  melodioua  stnina, — 

"  Ha  mag  Dariu  creal  nd  good.  . 
Bj  too  terero  a  &to 
Pall'n.  fkirn.  fall'n,  Ml'n, 
PftU'a  from  hta  Itigb  Mtele.' ' 

Fo^  whose  coalition  with  Lord  North  had  been  so 
&tal  to  him,  rated  Perceval  for  using  personalities 
and  ribaldry  in  lieu  of  arguments ;  said  that  there 
were  circumstances  in  which  coalitions  might  be 
made  honourably,  but  denied  that  there  was  any 
sort  of  coalition  between  him  and  Pitt.  Nothing 
had  passed  between  them  which  might  not  be  pul^ 
lished  at  Charing  Gross.  Both  be  and  Pitt  thought 
that  the  present  ministers  were  incompetent,  and, 
therefore,  they  agreed  in  wishing  them  turned  out; 
but,  as  to  the  question  of  who  should  be  their  suc- 
cessors, they  Idl  it  to  be  dedded  by  the  prerogative 
of  the  oown.  Upon  a  division  his  motion  was  in- 
jected; but  Addington's  majority  had  now  dwin- 
dled down  to  a  bare  Jifly-ttoOt  the  numbers  being 
256  against  204.  It  was  noticed  during  this  de- 
bate that  the  attorney^eneral  extended  none  of  the 
bitterness  with  which  he  had  spoken  of  Fox  and 
even  of  Windham  to  Pitt,  and  that,  with  reference 
to  the  ex-premier,  the  tone  of  Tiemey  was  com- 
pletely changed.  "One  feature  of  the  debate," 
savB  an  attentive  auditor,  "  I  must  not  forget ;  the 
fidaome  adulation  paid  by  Tierney  and  the  aXtm- 

•  "WlndhM,"  m.ym  Hoiwr.  rapelted  Um  pmoiuUto  MeBx  by 
OaoontrMlorUfoWBiuiiiwr;  with  mat  lln,  bat  porfe^  temm,  « 
Twy  poUM  MMtmpt,  Hid  nqaUta  wfi]  be  nAm  not  mora  tiiaVtao 
nlButM,bat  hcTCfrMhed  ob^b  mind  ftom  all  tha  b^  (Minn  that 
Famnl  bad  b1t«d  na.  n»  traaHd  Mm  alter  «dUbtat  rffboent 
eoadBm«iU,«ithmndlTChamMHud  IndlnuUoii,  thaftetionand 
rlbaUtrvbicbbohadlotiodMadlaloUtodAttst  sad  dAbodlni  hia 
om  poliUnl  ocaaMt;and  CNaMxiima  wlA  aD  dM  mu^^ 
T"-^-"-'-'^— iiW  WimifrimrffViiiywiliiHi. 


ney-general  to  Pitt;  the  latter  of  whom  said,  that 
no  event  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the  country 
than  hia  return  to  power — a  very  strange  expression 
to  use  in  such  circumstances.  After  such  a  divi- 
sion nobody  conceives  that  the  Doctw  can  any 
longer  remain  at  the  head."* 

Immediately  after  this  debate  Wilberforce,  who 
still  deceived  himself  with  the  hope  of  seeing  Pitt 
reconciled  and  acting  with  Addington,  waited  upon 
the  first  of  these  two  gentlemen,  and  endeavoured 
to  bring  this  junction  about.    Pitt  had  preyioualy 
assured  bun  mat  he  "  would  take  no  decuive  steps 
until  after  having  written  to  the  king,  and  waited 
till  he  was  well  again  ;**  and  he  now  left  him  with 
the  hope  that  there  was  still  room  for  mediation 
between  him  and  Addington.   Wilberforce  visited 
Addington  also,  and  had    a  long  talk"  with  him'. 
During  this  talk.  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  came  in, 
and  said  he  had  lately  told  Pitt "  how  much  he 
wished  to  see  him  and  Addington  unitod — that  he 
could  not  conceive  that  any  man,  in  such  times  as 
these,  had  a  right  to  think  of  anything  but  tlie 
country,  and  my  poor  old  master  there"  (pointing 
to  Buckingham  House,  where  the  king  then  was). 
Wilberforce  was  satisfied  that  it  was  the  wish  of 
everybody  in  London,  "except  the  immediste  con- 
nexions of  the  present  ministry,  that  Pitt  should 
be  in  office;  but  that  all,  except  Fox's  partift  de- 
precated die  idea  of  union  with  him."   And  he 
also  bdieved  "  that,  if  the  king  would  press  Pitt  to 
c«ne  into  power  with  Addington,  in  an  office  not 
touching  hmi  dose,  he  would  accede  to  it  from  his 
veneration  and  affection  for  the  king.'*    **  Other- 
wise,'* he  adda, "  the  consequence  will  either  be 
that  the  king's  head  will  give  way,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  be  established  regent,  or  a  coalition 
ministry  will  be  formed  between  the  Gtrenvillites 
and  the  Foxites,  which  would  injure  Pitt  in  the 
public  estimation."    With  these  views  Wilber- 
force wrote  to  desire  a  privste  conference  with 
Lord  Eldon,  to  whom  he  had  said  two  or  three 
days  before  that  he  (Eldon)  could  do  more  sood 
than  any  other  man  in  England.    The  chan- 
cellor, who  appears  to  have  been  as  desirous  aa 
Wilberforce  of  Pitt's  immediate  return  to  office, 
readily  granted  the  request,  and  in  a  long  interview 
impressed  Wilberforce  with  the  idea  ttut  he  waa 
acting  in  an  open,  cordial,  and  generous  manner. 
He  in  the  main  concurred  with  Wilberforce  in 
wishes  and  opinions  as  to  what  was  best  both  for 
the  country  and  for  Pitt  himself.  Both  grieved  to 
see  the  long  and  most  intimate  fHendship  of  Pitt 
and  Addington  succeeded  by  that  sad  degree  of 
hostility  which  had  taken  possession  of  both  their 
bosoms,  and  chiefly  of  his,  who,  having  the  stronger 
character  of  the  two,  waa  likely  to  make  his  animo- 
sity partake  of  that  strength ; — both  were  alarmed 
"  at  the  fatal  consequences  which  might  follow  from 
the  king's  being,  in  his  present  state,  compelled  to 
receive  into  his  cabinet  an  administration  consist- 
ing enttrely  of  men  who  had  forced  themselves 
agaimt  bia  will  into  his  aerrice,  and  containing 
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•ome  peniniB  who  ivere  nabmlly  the  objecU  of  his 
extrone  ■venaon;" — both  nipnhended  that  Pitt's 
cliuacter  would  suffer  greatly  from  any  coalition, 
ud  that  the  scheme  would  thus  produce  irre- 
parable mischief.*    Both  were  anxious  to  save  the 
feelinga  of  the  Icing,  and  to  gratify  him  by  retain- 
ing Addingtco  in  the  ministry.   In  the  mean  time 
Addiogten'a  majority  in  the  Commons  had  grown 
stiU  tlunuer,  for,  on  a  division  upon  the  Army  of 
Reserve  Suspension  Bill,  Pitt  having  moved  an 
amendment  against  ministers,  the  numbers  were 
240  agunst  203.  This  was  on  the  25th  of  April ; 
and,  on  the  aame  di^,  Pitt  wrote  to  the  khtg,  tell- 
iag  him  of  the  open  ud  decuive  part  he  Ut  it  his 
duty  to  t^e;  bnt  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  would  never  font  Mr.  Fox  uptm  him. 
On  the  30th  of  April  Pitt  recaved  an  intimation 
that  he  would  be  sent  for  by  his  majesty,  or  nwo- 
tiated  with  throng  the  chancellor.   Fox  was  Ith 
in  the  dark  as  to  these  proceedings.  On  that  same 
day,  the  order  of  the  day  having  been  read  in  the 
House     Lords  for  a  motion  of  which  notice  had 
been  given  by  the  Marquess  of  Stafford,  snd  which 
was  the  counterpart  of  the  motion  which  Fox  had 
made  and  which  Pitt  bad  supported  in  the  Com- 
mons— that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  defence 
of  dw  country — Lord  Hawkesbonr  rose  in  oon- 
«&raUe  ^;itati(m  and  intreated  the  marquess  to 
postpone  his  mt^n.   He  was  ready,  he  said,  to 
ple^e  lus  peiBODal  character,  both  as  a  minister 
and  as  a  kra  of  parliameiU,  that  tlu  ressons  which 
induced  him  to  make  this  application  were  of  such 
a  nature  wt,  if  known  to  the  noble  marquess,  would 
gain  his  ready  acquiescence;  but  they  were  of 
5iat  delicate  natnre  that  he  could  not  consistently 
with  his  duty  now  mention  them.  Everybody 
onderstood  that  bis  lordship  alluded  to  negotia- 
tions that  were  pending  for  a  new  or  re-constructed 
cabinet;  hot  Fox  and  his  friends  were  not  yet 
aware  of  the  progress  which  Pitt  had  made.  The 
MarqusBS  of  Staffiird,  the  warm  partisan  of  Pitt, 
readily  consented  to  postpone  his  motion;  but 
Lord  GrenviUe  thought  that  a  more  distinct  com- 
mnnicatirai  shanld  be  made  of  the  important  and 
ddieate  reasons  which  Lord  Hawkesbury  had 
hinted  at    If  they  regarded  die  administration  o£ 
the  oonntij,  he  thought  the  House  of  Lords  ought 
to  have  been  made  acquainted  with  them ;  —  he 
voold  acqnieaee  in  the  deUy  prmned,  but,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  he  Ihot^ht  the  House 
should  adjourn  to  the  day  to  be  appointed  for  the 
Marquess  of  Stafford's  motion  bemg  brought  on. 
The  Earl  of  Carlisle  said  that  the  resignation  of 
the  present  ministers  would  be  an  event  which 
roost  give  the  fiillest  satis&ction  to  the  House — 
that  no  other  reason  ought  to  induce  the  House  to 
postpcme  the  Marquess  aS  Stsfford's  motion.  Pitt's 
stanch  colleagne  Dnndas,  who  was  now  sitting  in 

*  •  *■  Vm  mj  own  put,"  wdM  WQfaerfbm,  "  I  conTeM  b  not  lo 
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the  Upper  House  m  Lord  Tisconnt  MelviUe, 
urged  that  no  subject  conneeted  with  the  defence 
of  the  country  should  be  brought  before  the  House 
before  the  marquess's  motion ;  and  Lord  Grenville 
joined  him  in  urging  that  the  marquess's  motion 
ought  to  have  the  priority  over  any  other  question 
connected  with  the  defence  of  the  country.  Lord 
Hawkesbury  declared  that  be  would  enter  into  no 
such  engagement;  but,  if  the  House  wished  to 
bring  on  Uie  discusiion  now,  he  was  quite  ready 
to  meet  it ;  although  he  must  say  that  this  was  the 
first  time  that  ever  a  request,  such  aa  he  had  made, 
and  acounpanied  hy  the  solemn  dedantion  he  had 
given,  was  treated  in  such  a  manner  in  either 
Rouse  of  Parliament.  It  appeared  to  be  a /ae<^ 
that  pressed  forward  a  motion  which  it  was  not 
necessary  to  hurry  in  that  manner.   Jjod  Mul* 
grave  and  Bail  Spencer  severely  condemned  tike 
application  of  the  term  faction  *'  to  each  a  number 
of  most  respectable  noblemen."   The  Marquess  of 
Abercom,  the  only  nobleman  who  supported  the 
noble  sea«tary  for  foreign  affiurs,  said  that  the 
Marquess  of  Stafford  had  agreed  to  postpone  his 
motion ;  and  that  the  marquess  had  certainly  a 
right  to  do  so,  without  aricing  the  leave  of  the 
noble  baron  (Grenville),  who  had  objected  to  it 
with  that  degree  of  inflexibility  to  whidi  be  was 
so  prone.  In  the  end  it  was  agreed  thitf  the  motion 
should  be  postponed.   While  this  was  pasnng  in 
the  Lords,  Addington  was  opening  his  budget  far 
the  year  in  the  Commons;  and  dwelUng  upon  the 
advantages  of  the  syston  of  flnance  which  he  said  ha 
had  introduced,  of  rairing  within  the  vear  a  great 
part  of  the  war  expenses.  When  he  had  done,  Fox, 
who  is  said  to  have  shown  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  what  was  pasnng  at  court,  aslnd  whether 
ministers  wished  him  to  postpone  a  motion  of 
which  he  bad  given  notice.    Addington  replied 
that  he  certainly  wished  it  j  and  he  added  that,  in 
the  meantime,  ministers  would  not  bring  forward 
any  measures  likely  to  provoke  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinioo.   On  the  2nd  of  May,  Pitt, 
through  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  submitted  to  the 
king,  by  letter,  a  plan  of  administration,  embracing 
the  chieft  of  the  great  fiarties;  and  in  this  plan 
the  name  of  his  great  rival  Fox  appears  to  nave 
been  mentioned  with  that  of  Lord  QrenvUle.  On 
the  morrow,  the  3rd  of  May,  the  Marquess  of 
Stsflbid  asked  Lord  Hawkesbury  in  the  House 
whether  the  same  weighty  and  delicate  reasons  still 
existed  for  postponing  his  motion  of  inquiry.  He 
was  answered  in  the  afi&rmative ;  upm  which  Lord 
Grenville  said,  that  their  lordships  would  agree 
only  to  a  postponement  of  a  few  days  longer, 
unless  some  information  were  givm  to  uie  House. 
On  the  7th  Pitt  saw  the  king  for  the  first  time ; 
and  his  friend  George  Rose  then  gave  out  that  his 
majesty  had  autiiorized  Pitt  to  give  in  a  plan  of 
administration.   Wiiberforce  thought  that  herein 
Rose  was  guilty  of  an  indiscretion — "  for,  though 
no  contract,  direct  or  indirect,  exists  between  Pitt 
and  Fox,  yet  Fox's  friends  will  abuse  Pitt  grossly 
if  Fox  does  not  come  in  and  he  doM^*  Twodayi 
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later  Wilberforce  called  on  Pitt,  and  heard  from 
him  the  state  of  the  n^otiation,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  received  at  court.  Accord- 
ing to  thii  account,  the  interview  had  laited  for 
more  than  three  hourp,  during  which  the  king 
"  treated  him  (Pitt)  great  cordiality,  and 
even  affection,  and  talked  with  aa  much  Toiionality 
propriety  at  at  any  former  period  of  hit  life." 
Ac  the  king's  desire,  Htt  drew  up  a  more  regular 
scheme  of  the  sort  of  administration  which  he 
conceiTed  it  woidd  be  beat  to  form  in  the  present 
conjuncture :  namely,  an  administration  composed 
of  the  leaders  all  the  several  great  political  par- 
ties. Pitt  grounded  this  opinion  of  a  mixed  ad- 
ministration on  the  probability  of  a  long  war,  and 
the  advantages  of  a  ^rong  government,  at  home, 
abroad,  and  in  Irdand ;  and  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards he  saw  his  majes^  >gun,  and  (according  to 
Wilberforce)  explained  and  enforced  the  same 
ideas  as  far  as  he  properly,  or  decorously,  could 
enforce  them.  "The  kii^,"  adds  the  same  in- 
fonnant,  whose  information  proceeded  direct  from 
the  lips  of  Pitt,  and  the  truth  of  which  is  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  estimate  formed  of  Pitt's  general 
character,  **  objected  a  good  deal  at  first  to  the 
Grenvillej,  but  at  lengti^  gave  way  very  hand- 
aonely,  but  indicated  such  a  decided  determination 
■gainst  Fox*  that  it  would  have  been  wrong  in 
ntt  to  press  it  further."  Wilberforce  here  repeats 
that  Pitt  "  had  moat  clearly  explained  from  the 
first,  that  Fox  and  Co.  were  not  to  cimsider  him 
bound  in  any  degree,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
press  their  admission  into  office,  and  that  they 
were  therefore  not  to  shape  their  conduct  on  any 
such  supposition."  Twenty  long  years  before  this 
date,  one  of  Pitt*e  warmest  friends*  had  conjured 
him  never — never  upon  any  account — to  suffer 
anything  to  lead  him  into  a  coalition  with  his  great 
rival  in  politics ;  and  a  determination  to  this  effect 
seems  certainly  to  have  been  as  deep-rooted  and 
unalterable  in  Pitt's  mind,  as  was,  in  the  king's 
mind,  the  old  aversion  and  antipathy  to  Fox,t 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Pitt's  relatives,  the  Gren- 
villes,  stood  pledged  to  Fox  and  his  friends;  and 

*  Lord  Huncuter. 

t  Lord  Broaghsai,  who  team  to  eoiiitd«r  that  a  ewlttiou  betwm 
Kit  and  Pox  would  han  been  adTanUfeoa*  both  to  Ommalvei  and 
to  th»  coantnr,  tell*  the  following  aiMcdola  "  ai  a  lingular  itufauieo 
of  thenwat  elTMla of  trivial  cireutnalaocu :"— " During  the  eo-opm- 
tion  ofall  paitice  again*!  Mr.  Addlpgton'i  gorernineiit,  in  the  tprliif 
of  1804,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  G.  Lung  were  one  night  paMlof  Dw  Aoor  of 
Biouke'a  club-houae,  on  their  way  from  Un  Hotwe  of  CoromoBa.  when 
Ht.  Pitt,  who  had  not  been  tliere  sincr  ttie  coalition  of  1T84,  Mid  he 
had  a  ffteat  mind  to  %o  in  and  aup.  Hij  warv  fkiend  Mid, '  1  think 
Too  had  belter  not,'  and  turned  aai^  the  well-cunceiTed  intention. 
whoB  we  tell<«t  on  the  high  fkvout  BIr.  Pitt  wa«  then  la  with  the 
Wblga.  and  oonaidar  the  nature  of  Mr.  Vm,  at  well  aa  hi*  own,  we 
ean  havo  little  douU  of  the  cordial  fiiandibip  which  aneb  a  night 
would  hate  reman  ted,  nnd  that  the  ntiion  of  the  two  nartlea  would 
have  been  eomplet«."— AbUMMcn  ^ tAe  71m  ^  Oaorgt  III. 

This  aneodota  nuy  ba  amntinf,  hot  we  doubt  eotirelr  what  Lord 
Brougham  hai  to  little  donbt  of ;— we  doubt  whethrr  WUlUm  PlU  and 
Charlee  Fox  mieht  not  ban  mpped  and  diunk  wlna  la  tbn  Wrhig 
elub-houw,  not  merel;  once,  but  Oft)'  timea,  without  any  Mieh  corral 
friendthlp,  ot  each  a  eompletian  of  t^ie  nnioB  of  paitlae,  Thm  ware 
high  and  generooa  feelingi  in  botii  theat  aUteaneiii  but  hUI  lb«n 
waa,  all  thraugh  Ufe,  an  iocompaUbilitf  la  their  naturra.  whiiA  vnvU 
haw  kept  tb«m  aauiidn,  even  if  thve  had  bean  no  ludi  decided 
tivnlry  and  no  each  weisbly  political  raaaooi  for  entbidng  in  Pitt  an 
avenlon  to  a  onion.  All  that  we  know  oif  Plti'a  life,  dwractar,  ud 
Bman,  in  which  Ibera  waa  lo  little  that  waa  apoataueont,  cndiUf 
■UMlc,  or  of  luddM  impoba,  to  oppoaed  lo  Loid  Biouibui'a  noSoa. 


it  was  Lord  Crrenville  who  had  all  along  been  in- 
sisting on  the  very  questionable  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  an  heterogeneous  cabinet,  com- 
posed of  parties  the  most  opposite,  of  habits  and 
tempers  the  most  incompatible,  of  views  so  diver- 
gent, that  scarcely  two  members  of  such  a  cabinet, 
if  it  could  have  been  formed  (and  formed  it  never 
could  have  been  without  a  universal  sacrifice  of 
charac^— whhoat  effects  such  as  had  followed 
Fox's  former  experiment  with  Lord  North),  would 
have  agreed  «i  any  one  important  point.  Such  a 
government  must  have  been  weak,  and  not  strong. 
When  Pitt  communicated  to  Lord  GrenvQle  vrtut 
bad  passed  with  the  king,  and  invited  his  kvd- 
ship  and  friends  to  form  a  principal  part  of  the 
administration  to  be  established,  he  received  for 
answer  that  they  would  not  join  him  if  Fox  were 
excluded.  "  No  consideration  of  personal  ease  or 
comfort,"  said  Lord  Grenville  to  Pitt,  "no  appre- 
hension of  responsibility,  no  reluctance  to  meet  the 
real  situation  into  which  the  country  has  been 
brought,  have  any  weight  in  this  decision :  nor 
are  we  fettered  by  an^  engagement  on  the  subject, 
either  expressed  or  implied;  we  rest  our  deter- 
mination solely  on  our  strong  sense  of  the  impro- 
priety of  our  becoming  parties  to  a  system  of 
government,  which  is  to  be  formed,  at  such  a 
moment  as  the  present,  on  a  principle  of  exclu- 
sion."* Hiis  reply  Idt  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  Pitt  that  his  new  ministry  must  encounter  the 
united  opposition  of  the  Grenviile  and  Foxite 
parties,  and  that  this  cabinet  could  only  be  con- 
structed b;^  bringing  in  his  own  personal  friends, 
and  retaining  some  members  oi  the  Addington 
administration,  several  of  whom  might  indeed  be 
considered  as  his  personal  friends. 

On  the  11  th  of  May  the  Marquess  of  Stafford  said, 
in  the  Lords,  that,  aa  he  had  been  informed  that  a 
new  administration  had  been  appointed,  which, 
though  not  formed  on  the  broad  and  extensive 
basts  he  could  have  wiahed,  yet  included  a  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Pitt)  who  had  turned  his 
great  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  means 
of  national  defence,  he  should  withdraw  his  motion 
for  inquiry,  Ac.  On  the  12th  of  May  it  was 
publicly  announced  that  Addington  had  reaigned 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  that 
Pitt  had  been  appointed  to  bocc^  him.  Of  the 
Addington  ministry  Pitt  retained  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  president  of  the  council;  Lord  Eldon, 
chancellor;  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  lord  privy 
seal;  theEarl  of  Chatham  (his  own  brother),  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh, 
now  president  of  the  board  of  control.    He  brought 

•  "nfannMOMiary."  aOd  Ma  hndehip.  "  to  dwell  on  theiaie- 
ebiab  which  hne  already  reaulted  horn  pladug  tlw  great  oOcm  of 
toTeranaKt  Is  weak  and  incapable  handa.  We  lee  no  hope  of  anv 
•Sbetnal  remedr  Ibeae  mtachieft,  but  by  uniting  in  the  pablie 
aarvlee  *««  laiwa  wrofMrtiim  ai  fouOilc  of  tkt  Kvwb,  M^enti.  amd 
AanOwr  tokjif-m*mf<AHemmofall  dtteriftiemt,  oa^  tctciM  my 
*aeef4nm,'  Thm  opioioD  I  hnvo  already  had  ocmion  to  cxpreM  ta 
you  in  the  nme  wvda,  ud  wehaw,  for  aomettne  part,  bcMpablidy 
acting  in  conrormliy  toil;  oar  can  we,  while  we  remain  tmw^td 
with  thai  perwarion,  conear  hi  defeating  an  olject  for  which  the 
ciicamatasMaof  the  tlnnalTotdalO&oeBoMroaf  an  iadaeamt  aai 
■o  bvonnbU  aa  oecaiioa.*  — 
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in  with  him  Lords  Melville,  Hurrowby,  and  Cam- 
den ;  MeMUe  taking  the  post  of  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  in  lieu  of  Earl  St.  Vincent ;  Harrowby 
that  of  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  in  lieu  of  Lord 
H&wkesbury ;  and  Camden  that  of  secretary  for 
the  colonies,  in  lieu  of  Lord  Hobart.    He  made 
Lord  Mulgrave  chancellor  of  the  duchjf  of  Lan- 
n^,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  instead  of  Lord 
Pdham.   But  Mr.  Canning,  the  ablest  and  most 
do^t  of  all  his  adherents,  was  left  to  the  infe- 
rior lituatum  of  treasarer  of  the  navy,  which  had 
been  occnpied  by  Tiemey,  and  which  did  not  give 
I  Kit  in  die  cabineL*  The  government  of  Ireland 
va  left  nnchanged  under  the  lord  lieutenantcy  of 
Lord  Hardwick,  excepting  only  that  Mr.  Wickham, 
chief  secretary,  retired  on  account  of  ill-health, 
aad  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Evan  Nepean.  No 
changes  were  made  in  the  law  departments  of  either 
country.   On  the  whole,  a  majority  of  the  late  ca- 
binet ministers  were  retained,  and  formed  a  majo- 
rity also  of  the  present  administration.   Very  few 
dianges  were  made  in  the  household  offices,  the 
mott  important  being  the  appointment  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Hertford  to  be  master  of  the  horse. 
_  Very  different  opinions  were  entertained  at  the 
Ume,  and  have  hcen  expressed  since,  not  only  by 
jKtg  men,  but  also  by  quiet  speculative  men  who 
nerer  belonged  to  any  party,  as  to  Pitt's  conduct 
u  this  occauon,  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  adminia- 
tntiuQ  thna  formed,  and  as  to  his  ability  or  in- 
ibility,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  time- 
in  Which  the  king's  malady,  and  the  dread  of  bring- 
ing on  a  relapse,  must  not  be  overlooked — to  form 
a  better  one.    Some  have  held,  and  still  hold,  that, 
if  he  had  really  exerted  himself  to  his  utmost  in  en- 
Eircing  on  the  king  the  idea  of  composing  an  ad- 
miniatration  of  the  heads  of  all  the  several  great 
parlies,  he  might  have  succeeded ;  and  that  in  case 
of  Mure  he  ought  not  to  have  accepted  office  him- 
Klf.   Others  maintain  that  the  king  would  have 
jeoparded  the  country  by  keeping  Addington  at  the 
htad  (tf  affairs*  or  by  having  recourse  to  some  ex- 
tione  measure  rather  than  agree  to  the  admission 
of  Fox;  and  that  Pitt,  knowing  that,  the  Gren- 
rilles  being  excluded  as  well  as  Fox,  he  was  the 
nlj  man  that  could  make  or  keep  together  a  go- 
nnment  of  any  strength,  was  bound  as  a  patriot 
to  take  the  lead,  to  sacrifice  many  minor  considera- 
tions, and  to  do  the  best  he  cuuld  by  conciliating 
the  sundry  objections  or  prejudices  of  the  suve- 
ragn ;  and  they  ask,  if  Pitt  had  refused,  because 
the  king  would  on  no  account  admit  Fox,  what 
<oit  of  cabinet  could  there  have  been  formed  at 
thM  moment,  when,  right  or  wrong,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  country  were  most  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  William  Pitt  was  the  only  man  equal  to  the 
eme^ency — the  only  pilot  that  could  weather  the 
•tonn  ?   This  last  was  the  political  faith  of  the 
great  body  of  the  English  people,  and  there  is  no 

'GtotstKa—  aaa  Lord  Cbuln  Sonmet  became  joiot  nkymaiten 
«I  tte  SiMxa.  {BMMd  of  Starie  «Bd  Hll«y  Addington ;  W.  Dundu 
llUTai«afanittMi).Mmtu7-*t-war:  Duks  of  Montnw,  iMMtmiutcr- 
mm^fKBLotdAndtlud:  W.  HuUmm  >iid  W.StamBoame, 
<MMriM  to  «t  tMunr,  flto  VwHilUrt  wa  Stts>tf . 
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building  up  a  government  against  a  national  faith 
in  a  country  like  England.  A  little  later,  when  cir- 
cumstances were  materially  altered,  and  when  the 
compulsion  was  greater,  George  III.  admitted  Fox 
to  his  councils,  and  to  the  head  of  his  government; 
but  for  our  own  part,  when  we  reflect  upon  all  that 
had  happened  since  the  early  part  of  his  rdgn, 
when  Fox's  political  principles  were  as  different 
from  those  he  now  professed  as  black  is  from  white, 
and  attentively  review  the  whole  of  Fox's  conduct, 
we  cannot  agree  to  call  the  strong  feeling  of  the 
king,  which  operated  to  his  so  long  exclusion,  '*  the 
capricious,  the  despicable  antipathy  of  thatnarrow- 
minded  and  vindictive  prince  against  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  subjects.  * 

At  the  time  when  Pitt  returned  to  office  any  the 
shortest  interruption  to  the  activity  of  the  execMtive 
might  have  proved  very  fatal  to  the  country ;  and 
at  the  same  time  any  prolonged  exciting  discussioa 
might  have  reduced  the  king  to  a  worse  state  than 
that  he  had  so  recently  been  in.   Patriotism,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  common  humanity,  might  well  pre- 
vent Pitt  from  urging  any  stipulations  in  &vour  of 
the  Catholics,  or  from  bargaining  with  the  king  for 
that  Catholic  emancipation,  the  refusal  of  which  he 
had  assigned  as  the  cause  of  his  resignation  in  1801. 
When  we  shall  fmd  "  all  the  talents"  in  office,  we 
shall  not  find  the  afi&irs  of  government  to  be 
mam^  much  better.   As  to  the  weight,  talents, 
and  character  of  public  men  of  all  descriptions, 
of  which  Lord  Grenville  spoke  in  his  letter  of  re- 
fusal to  Pitt,  he  could  hardly,  constituted  as  parties 
were,  employ  or  obtain  the  services  of  any  of  these 
men,  who  belonged  to  the  Grenville  and  Fox  sec- 
tions, when  their  leaders  were  excluded;  and,  after 
all,  the  opinion  which  Canning  had  expressed  in 
the  preceding  session  of  parliament  (no  new  opinion, 
but  a  most  ancient  thing  in  practice  as  well  as  in 
theory,  and  almost  admitted  as  a  principle  of  human 
nature),  that  in  times  of  extreme  difficulty  the  powers 
of  government  are  best  entrusted  to  one  great  com- 
manding spirit,  carried  much  weight  at  the  time, 
and  is  entitled  to  some  respect  now.    *'  I<ook  at 
France,"  Canning  had  exclainwd,  "  and  see  what 
we  have  to  cope  with !    Consider  what  has  made 
her  what  she  is.    A  man !   You  will  tell  me  that 
she  was  great,  and  powerful,  and  formidable  beftre 
the  date  of  Bonaparte's  government ;  that  he  found 
in  her  great  physical  and  moral  resources ;  that  he 
had  but  to  turn  them  to  account.    True,  and  he 
did  so.    Compare  the  situation  in  which  he  found 
France  with  that  to  which  he  has  raised  her.  I  am 
no  panegyrist  of  Bonaparte ;  but  I  cannot  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  to  the  amazing 
ascendant  of  his  genius.  -Tell  me  not  of  his  mea- 
sures and  his  policy.    It  is  his  genius,  his  character, 
that  keeps  the  world  in  awe.   To  meet,  to  check, 
to  curb,  to  stand  up  against  him,  we  want  arms  of 
the  same  kind.    I  am  far  from  objecting  to  the 
large  military  establishments  which  are  proposed  ; 
I  vote  for  them  with  all  my  heart :  but,  for  ths 
purpose  of  coping  with  Bonaparte,  one  great  com- 

*  l.anl&ouf[liKmStalnDMa     ^      ,       I ,-, 
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mandtng*  spirit  is  worth  them  all !  '*  It  was  easy 
to  807  that  this  new  administration  was  composed  of 
^liiam  and  Pilt  ;*  biit  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  case  could  have  been  otherwise  even  if  Pitt 
had  not  been  possessed  of  that  native  pride  and 
unbendingness  which  we  have  frequently  noticed 
in  bis  character,  and  which  seems  to  have  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  act  with  any  colleagues  who 
would  not  be  his  subordinates.  Even  by  those  who, 
for  personal  and  public  reasons,  regretted  that  a 
more  comprehensive  administration  had  not  been 
formed,  a  preference  was  wttrmly  expressed  for 
Pitt's  present  cabinet  over  that  of  Addington.f 
A  year  before  the  change  Romilly  had  said,  *'  An 
administration  whose  talents  were  generally  thought 
so  meanly  of,  or,  1  may  say,  who  were  so  universally 
despised  (as  this  of  Addinglon),  was  never  before 
at  tne  head  of  a  great  country !  **  X  Wilberforce, 
though  not  quite  pleased,  as  his  mediation  between 
Pitt  and  Addington  had  failed,  was  not  sure  that 
the  present  arrangement  was  not  the  very  best 
it  was  possible  to  make,  for  be  thought  that  the 
Grenvilles  were  wrong-headed,  and  too  violent, 
and  that  they  were  very  wrong  indeed  in  uniting 
themselves  with  people  to  whose  political  opinions 
their  own  were  decidedly  opposite  in  almost  all  im- 
portant pa^iculars. 

^  On  the  ISth  of  May,  Pitt  took  his  old  seat  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  having  been  re-elected 
since  his  acceptance  of  office  by  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  On  the  30th  of  the  same  mouth, 
Wilberforce,  who  had  been  labouring  in  hia  voca- 
tion session  after  session,  and  withoot  makiug  any  ^ 
material  progi'esi  &r  a  ^ood  many  years  past —  * 
that  is,  in  parliament,  for  lu  the  country  he  had  ob- 
tained many  converts — moved  fur  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of  intro- 
ducing a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade 
after  a  time  to  be  limited.  Addington  considered 
that  it  Would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  carry  into 
execution  any  bill  founded  upon  such  views  as  Wil- 
berforce had  adopted,  and  therefore  opposed  the 
motion.  But  both  Pitt  and  Fox  voted  for  Wilber- 
force ;  Pitt  declaring  that  if  the  question  were  for 
immediate  abolition  it  should  have  his  support,  and 
Fox  expressing  his  surprise  that,  so  many  years  after 
resolutions  had  been  passed  by  the  House  that  the 
inhuman  traffic  should  beaboushed,  they  should  be 
still  arguing  whether  it  were  practicable  to  abolish 
it  or  not.  All  the  Irish  members  present  voted  on 
the  same  side.  The  anti-abolitioniats  made  no 
stand  iu  sneaking;  and  upon  a  division  Wilber- 
furce*8  motion  was  carried  by  15  against  49.  A  bill 
framed  for  the  abolition  was  brought  into  the 
House,  and  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  7th  of 
June,  af^er  a  long  discussion.  On  this  occasion, 
Pitt  denied  that  an  immediate  emancipation  of  the 
negroes  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  abolish- 

*  Letter  from  Sir  Jamu  Mscktntoili.  whn  wu  ibli  HmsMlof 
inf[  in  India  the  iltiiatlon  of  Reoonler  of  BointMi,  which  had  bean 
liiKO  to  him  by  Ui«  Addington  adtalaiMntfan  t^to«Kh  tho  iwon- 
mettdatimu  of  Spenaer  PCTearal,  GBnnlng,  tnd  W.  Adam. 

t  Id.  ™* 

t  Letter  to  H.  Damont,  la  lib  ti  Sii  SUiaA  ILauSOj,  by  bit 


ing  the  slave  trade.  Wilherforce's  majority  was 
now  much  increased,  the  number  voting  for  the 
second  reading  bcitie  100  against  42.  From  this 
hour  he  began  to  believe  that  the  assiduous  labour 
of  long  years  was  about  to  be  rewarded— that 
the  great  object  of  his  life  was  about  to  be  acc(nn- 
plished.  Through  the  pressure  of  other  business, 
and  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  bill,  after  the 
motion  for  its  being  committed  had  been  carried 
by  19  against  20,  was  however  portponed  to  the 
next  session.* 

On  the  5th  of  June,  the  day  after  the  king's 
birth-day,  which  had  been  observed  even  with 
rather  more  than  the  usual  loyalty  and  rejoicing, 
Pitt  brought  forward  his  plan  for  the  military 
defence  of  the  country.  He  expressed  the  plea- 
sure he  felt  in  finding  that  the  House  was  almost 
unanimously  agreed  as  to  the  present  and  para- 
mount necessity  of  considering  the  means  of  pro- 
viding not  only  for  our  internal  aecurity,  but  also 
for  the  increasing  our  regular  army,  whereby  to 
gain  such  a  disposable  force  ai  would  enable  as 
to  interfere  with  effect,  in  case  any  favourahle  op- 
portuntiy  should  occur  on  tlte  continent  of  Europe. 
The  essential  part  of  his  plan  was  to  increase  the 
permanent  strength  of  the  regular  army.  To  this 
end  he  proposed  limiting  the  number  of  themiliMa 
to  its  usual  amount  of  40,000  for  England  and 
8000  for  Scotland ;  and  removing  the  difficulties 
which  now  stood  in  the  way  of  recruiting  for  the 
regular  army,  by  destroying  the  competition 
which  existed  between  those  who  recruited  fur 
limited  service  and  those  who  recruited  for  general 
service.  He  did  not  dispute  tlw  policy  of  the  army 
of  reserve,  as  a  temporary  measure,  but  he  wished 
to  preserve  the  advantages  of  it  as  a  pennaneat 
means  of  recruiting  the  army ;  and,  besidn,  the 
disadvanta^  of  the  Army  of  Reserve  Act  at  pieseat 
were,  that  its  penalties  induced  such  high  wunticB 
to  be  given  fur  substitutes,  as  interfered  materially 
with  the  increase  of  the  regular  army.  It  was  his 
vrish  therefore  to  make  the  ballot  for  the  army  of 
reserve  leas  burdensome  on  individuals,  and  to 
encourage  or  oblige  the  parishes  to  find  the  nunilier 
of  men  assigned  as  their  proportions.  If  the 
parishes  failed,  he  wished  to  impose  on  them  a 
fixed  but  moderate  fine,  which  should  go  into  the 
general  recruiting  fund.  He  would  propose  that 
the  army  of  reserve  should  be  raised  for  five  years, 
and  not  to  be  called  out  for  foreign  service,  but  yet 
to  serve  both  as  an  auxiliary  force  to  the  regulu 
army  and  as  a  stock  from  which  that  army  might 
be  recruited : — he  wished  it  to  be  joined  to  the 
regular  army  in  the  way  of  second  bi^talioas ;  and 
he  considered  that  from  so  close  a  connexion  a 
considerable  number  of  the  reserve  might  be  in- 
duced to  volunteer  forthe  i^lar  axmy>  Hecon- 

•  lK<«vofthedeUlet.Tat  "gaw  Pitt  a  hart  Inodi  ■•xw'Jfc 
Mtbrinf  hi  Mmaet  about  aboHUiiu;"  and  WUberforoaenliMMtMi 
hp  himwir  "  never  wai  to  Aimalitaed.  with  Plti  a*  at  thia  *i<^-  '}* 
trill  ua,  howavOT,  that,  when  ths  caae  wai  again  ugatd  wran 
How.,  Ktt  graw  nu>ra  wm  in  the  oauM,  mored  a  roMriatioB  4*''* 
hMTing  over  again  counnil  and  evidenea  for  the  pUnt«n.  n..  •»> 
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eluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  creation  of  an  additional  force,  &c.  Addington 
sirongly  objected  to  the  plan,  as  being  of  too  com- 
jnilsory  a  nature,  and  unfit  for  a  country  that  had 
a  free  constitution  ;  'Windham,  thuugh  insisting 
nn  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  regular  army, 
and  on  the  superiority  of  this  plan  over  its  pre- 
decessors, considered  that  there  was  in  it  an  inju- 
dicious mixture  of  the  voluntary  and  the  compul- 
nny ;  Fox  disapproved  of  the  principle  of  creat- 
ing a  limited  force  fur  the  parpoae  of  creating  a 
general  one,  and  feared  that  recourse  would  be  had 
to  artiBces  in  order  to  entice  men  who  had  enlisted 
for  limited  service  to  enter  into  the  regular  army  : 
but,vrithout  any  division,  leave  was  given,  and  the 
bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time.    It  en- 
countered considerable  opposition  in  its  later  stages 
(the  premier  now  finding  arrayed  againBt  him  his 
relative  Lonl  Temple  and  most  of  the  Grenville 
party)  ;  and  the  secund  reading  was  carried  only 
by  a  majority  of  40,  the  numbers  being  221  against 
181;  but  after  some  amendments  the  third  read- 
ing was  allowed  without  any  division,  and  the  bill 
became  law  by  the  end  of  the  sessioo,  though  not 
without  considerable  opposition  in  the  Lords, 
which  proceeded  principally  from  tboEC  members 
of  the  Addington  administration  who  had  quitted 
office  with  him,  and  from  Lord  Grenville  and  his 
party.    During  the  discussions  upon  it  in  the 
Commons,  Sheridan,  who  was  in  a  long  paroxysm 
of  fury  at  the,  by  him,  unexpected  construction  of 
the  present  ministry,  and  mIio  was  prophesying  at 
all  times  and  places  that  it  would  not  stand  three 
months,  panegyrized  the  virtues  and  constitution- 
alism of  Addington.    He  said  that  that  gentle- 
man's entering  into  office  was  a  sacrifice,  and  his 
retirement  a  triumph  ;  that  the  manner  of  his 
quitting  office  did  bim  much  honour; — when  he 
found   himself  opposed  by  a  very  formidable 
minority,  he  had  quitted  the  helm,  and  he  wished 
the  present  minister  would  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner, now  that  he  found  his  oton  majorities  atiil 
mailer  than  ihose  of  his  predeussor.  Sheridan 
was  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  abusive  against 
Pitt's  plan  of  military  defence,  calling  it  a  little, 
puny,  rickety  bantling,  which  must  be  sent  to  the 
perish  nurse,  instead  of  being  the  armed  Minerva 
which  was  expected  to  have  come  forth  from  the 
brad  of  this  great  political  Jupiter!    Pitt  had 
replied  :     As  to  the  hint^  which  had  been  so  kindly 
given  bim,  to  resign,  it  was  not  broad  enough  for 
him  to  take  it.    Even  if  the  present  bill  were  lost, 
he  should  not,  for  that,  consider  it  his  duty  to 
resign.    His  Majesty  had,  undoubtedly,  the  pre- 
rogative of  choosing  his  own  servants ;  and  it  was 
now  too  evident  that  the  wish  for  another  change 
of  ministers  had  a  great  effect  in  the  opposition  to 
the  present  measure.  Yet  he  was  a  little  surprised 
at  meeting  such  decided  opposition  from  many 
with  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  cordially 
uniting  for  such  a  length  of  time !  He  was  sur- 
prised that  a  noble  lord  (Temple)  and  hia  friends, 
who  once  were  ao  partial  to  him  aa  to  aay,  *that  if 


he  were  ,once  admitted  into  administration,  their 
fears  for  the  public  sofety  would  be  considerably 
abated,*  should  now  consider  it  their  duty  to  with- 
hold their  services  from  the  public,  on  account  of 
the  exclusion  of  ^gentleman  (Fox)  with  whom 
they  bad  been  so  little  in  the  habit  of  coinciding." 
Mr.  T.  Grenville,  who  was  not  in  the  house  when 
this  passed,  had  thought  it  proper  to  take  up  the 
subject  on  the  following  day.  He  was  anxious,  be 
said,  to  vindicate  himself,  and  those  with  whom  lie 
was  most  closely  connected,  from  the  imputation 
of  inconsistency  which  had  been  cast  upon  them 
by  bis  right  himoursble  relation  (Pitt).  He  and 
his  ])olitical  irienda  had  never  taken  such  a  viewof 
the  situation  of  the  country  as  to  suppose  that  the 
accession  of  any  one  individual,  whatever  his  abi- 
lities, would  be  sufficient  to  work  out  the  salvation 
of  the  country.  They  had  thoughtj  and  they  con- 
tinued to  think,  that,  in  the  present  critical  times, 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  administration  ought 
to  have  been  formed ;  and,  for  his  part,  however 
high  hie  respect  for  the  talents  of  his  ri^ht  honour- 
able relation,  it  waa  with  pain  and  regret  he  shw  him 
in  the  situation  he  now  held.  Lord  Temple,  too, 
emphatically  denied  that  he  had  ever  used  the  ex- 
pression which  Pitt  had  attributed  to  him — denied 
that,  with  all  his  respect-for  ability,  he  ever  could 
have  conceived  that  the  accession  of  one  individual 
could  make  a  good  administration  of  that  which  he 
had  so  long  opposed.  Hie  tinth  was— as  Wind- 
ham obsenred— that  Temple  had  used  the  words, 
but  there  are  different  modes  of  constructioD 
adopted  in  different  cases.  Another  truth  was, 
that  the  Grenvilles,  who  knew  that  no  strong 
ministry  could  be  made  uithout  Pitt,  w«re  deter- 
mined to  prove  that  no  strong  ministry  could  be 
made  without  them.  And  their  opposition  being 
thrown  into  the  common  lot,  with  the  passionate 
resistance  of  Fox,  and  the  quieter  cavillings  of 
Addington,  proved  in  the  end  too  weighty  a 
burthen  for  the  son  of  Chatham  to  bear. 

But  little  other  business  of  any  importance  was 
transacted  in  parliament  during  the  short  remainder 
of  this  session.  The  budget  had  been  discussed 
before  Pitt*s  reinstatement.  The  total  supplies 
granted  were— for  the  navy  12,350,606/.— for  the 
army  12,993,625/.— for  the  militia  and  fencible 
corps  6,159,114/.— for  the  ordnance  3,737,091/. — 
for  miscellaneous  services  4,217,295/. — for  extra 
miscellaneous  services  (relating  solely  to  Ireland) 
2,500,000/. — for  discharging  arreais  and  debts  on 
the  civil  list  591,842/. — for  an  additional  yearly 
sum,  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  for  the  better 
support  of  his  Majesty's  household  60,000/.— or  a 
grand  whole  of  53,609,574/. To  raise  this  money 
recourse  was  had  tq  new  taxes  and  duties,  to  loans 
and  annuities,  and  to  three  lotteries.  The  King 
was  well  enough  to  go  down  to  the  House  of  Lords 
and  prorogue  parliament  in  person  on  the  Slst  of 
July.  The  Speaker,  in  presenting  some  bills  for 
the  royal  assent,  delivered  -an.  address,  in  which, 
after  mentioning  the  m^piitude  of  the  grants  made 
by  the  Commons,  and  their  proud'aatisfactioa  to 
Digitized  by  VJ>®(3glC 
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see  that  the  permanent  debt  of  the  nation  was 
rapidly  diminishing,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
growing  prosperity  of  the  country  was  strengthen- 
ing and  mnltiplying  all  its  resources^  he  said, 
Contemplating  the  var  in  which  weareengagedf 
the  character  and  the  means  of  our  enemy»  and 
the  possible  duration  of  the  contest,  although  we 
are  fearless  of  its  issue,  we  have  nevertheless 
deemed  it  our  indispensable  duty  to  deliberate  with 
unremitting  aolicitude  upon  the  best  system  for 
our  military  defence ;  and  the  voluntary  spirit  of 
your  people,  seconding  the  views  of  parliament, 
has,  at  the  same  time,  animated  all  ranks  of  men 
with  an  active  desire  of  attaining  to  such  a  state  of 
discipline  in  arms  as  may  enable  them  successfully 
to  co-operate  with  your  Majesty's  regular  and 
veteran  forces.  Thus  formidably  armed  and 
powerfully  sustained,  we  trust  that,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  Grod,  we  shall  victoriously  maintain  your 
majesty*  s  throne,  and  transmit,  unimpaired,  to 
our  descendants,  the  most  perfect  form  of  govern- 
ment which  the  world  has  ever  experienced  for 
the  practical  happiness  of  mankind ;  (irmly  per- 
suaded that  this  empire  will  long  outlast  the 
storms  which  have  overwhelmed  the  continent  of 
Europe ;  and  earnestly  hoping  that  other  nations, 
now  fallen,  may  witness  the  destruction  of  a  ty- 
ranny founded  on  fraud  and  violence,  and  cemented 
with  innocent  blood,  and  again  recover  their  an- 
cient power  and  independence,  as  the  best  gua- 
rantees for  the  future  welfare  and  tranquillity  of 
the  civilized  world."  The  king's  speech  con- 
tained still  plainer  allusions  to  the  new  coalition 
which  was  in  course  of  formation  on  the  Continent, 
hut  which,  in  the  end,  was  precipitated  without 
any  proper  concert  among  the  sovereigns,  and 
without  any  high  principles  in  any  of  the  con- 
tracting powers,  and  which,  therefore,  terminated 
in  fresh  loss,  humiliation,  and  disgrace.  The 
speech  said,  too,  that  Bonaparte  was  daily  aug- 
menting his  vast  preparations  for  invading  this 
country,  and  that  tbe  attempt  appeared  to  have 
been  delayed  only  mih  the  view  of  procuring  addi- 
tional means  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  utmost  confidence  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  skill,  valour,  and  discipline  of  the 
naval  and  military  forces,  aided  by  the  voluntary 
zeal  and  native  courage  of  the  people,  which,  his 
majesty  doubted  not,  would,  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  not  only  repel  the  danger  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  succeed  in  establishing,  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations,  the  security  of  this  country  on  a 
basis  never  to  be  shaken.  The  speech  concluded 
with  these  words — "  In  addition  to  this  first  and 
great  object,  I  entertain  the  animating  hope  that 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  our  successful  ex- 
erdoua  will  not  be  confined  within  ounelves ;  but 
that,  by  their  example  and  their  consequences,  they 
may  lead  to  the  re-establishment  of  such  a  ^tem 
in  Eun^e  as  may  rescue  it  firom  the  precarious 
state  to  which  it  is  reduced ;  and  may  finally  raise 
an  e^ctual  barrier  against  the  unbounded  sdiemes 
of  aggrandisement  and  ambition  which  threaten 


every  independent  nation  that  yet  lemaiui  on  tbe 

Continent. 

The  invasion,  as  we  know,  came  to  nothing, 
nor  was  the  continental  coalition  completed  tlus 
year.  But  the  coasts  of  France,  both  on  the  Me- 
diterranean and  on  the  ocean  and  its  channel, 
were  again  insulted  and  disturbed  by  Britiih 
fleets  and  squadrons,  whiles  in  the  more  remote 
seas,  other  colonies  belonging  to  her,  or  to  her 
dependency  the  Batavian  Republic,  were  captured. 
The  important  though  unhealthy  colony  of  Suri- 
nam was  taken,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  by  the 
forces  under  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Green  and 
Commodore  Hood,  which  had  been  collected  at 
Barbadoes  for  the  experlition,  some  short  time 
afler  the  reduction  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and 
the  other  old  Dutch  colonies  in  1803.  Goree,  on 
the  const  of  Africa,  was  lost  and  won  again.  On 
the  13th  of  January,  a  small  French  force,  which 
was  hugging  the  coast,  in  order  to  escape  the  quick 
sight  of  the  English  cruisers,  compelled  Colonel 
Frazer,  and  a  garrison  of  twenty-five  white  moi, 
to  capitulate.  But  on  the  7th  of  March,  Captain 
Dixon,  of  the  'Inconstuit'  frigate^  retook  the  i^d, 
and  made  the  French  captors  captives. 

The  French  admiral  Linois,  who  had  reached 
Pondicherry,  and  who  had  been  enabled  to  esc^ 
from  that  roadstead,  finding  he  could  do  no  goad 
in  the  Mahratta  war,  hoped  to  do  some  mischief  tc 
the  English  by  picking  up  a  few  of  their  stray 
IndiamcD.  He  had  captured  several  of  these  ships, 
and  had  plundered  the  English  factory  at  Bencoo- 
len,  when,  on  the  14th  of  February,  he  fell  in  with 
a  rich  fleet  of  East-ludiamen  and  country  ships 
that  were  coming  from  China,  and  on  the  point  of 
entering  the  straits  uf  Malacca.  As  Linois  had 
with  him  a  ship  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  a 
brig,  and  as  our  merchant  vessels  had  no  men-of- 
war  to  convoy  them,  he  made  quite  sure  of  an  easy 
swoop  and  of  an  immense  prize.  But,  by  this  time, 
the  Company's  ships  were  generally  armed  and 
well  officered  ;  and  Captain  (afterwards,  by  grace 
of  this  action)  Sir  N.  Dance,  who  was  acting  as 
commodore  to  the  fleet  of  tradera,  was  both  an 
able  and  a  brave  sailor.  At  sunset,  Liuois  wis 
close  up  with  the  English  rear,  and  Dance  was  in 
momentary  expectation  of  an  attack ;  but  the  French 
hauled  to  windward ;  and  the  India  ships  layto 
in  line  of  battle  all  night,  the  men  being  at  their 
quarters  and  ready  to  engage  at  any  moment  At 
day-break  of  the  15th,  Dance  saw  his  enemy  lying- 
to,  about  three  miles  to  windward ;  and,  at  the 
sight,  he  gallantly  hoisted  his  colours,  and  offered 
him  battle,  if  he  chose  to  come  down.  Linois  b 
ship  of  the  line  and  his  three  frigates  showed 
French  colours,  the  brig  Dutch  colours.  At  nme 
o'clock,  finding  that  the  French  would  not  come 
down.  Dance  formed  in  onter  of  sailing,  and  steered 
his  course  under  an  easy  sail.  Linois  then  filled 
his  sails  and  edged  towards  him.  At  one  ?■»•> 
Dance,  finding  that  the  enemy  were  proposing  to 
cut  off  his  rear,  made  the  signal  to  tack,  and  bear 
down  on  them,  and  engage  iff^tu:oewoiv>  Th»  m*' 
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ncetim  correctly  performed  by  three  of  the 
iDdiimea  ^  and  the  rest  Btood  towards  Linois  under 
a  press  of  sail.  The  French  then  formed  in  very 
dose  line,  and  opened  their  fire  on  Dance's  head- 
most shipft,  which  did  not  return  their  fire  until 
they  got  to  closer  quarters.  The  '  Royal  George' 
bore  5ie  brunt  of  the  action,  getting  very  near  the 
enemy,  engaging  for  about  forty  minutes,  and 
firing  eight  or  nine  broadsides.  She  was  ably 
seconded,  as  they  came  up,  bv  the  *  Ganges,' '  Earl 
Camden,'  '  Warley,'  and  '  Alfred  the  *  Ganges ' 
being  in  action  about  thirty-five  minutes,  and  firing 
•eren  or  eight  broadsides;  the  'Earl  Camden' 
being  in  action  about  twenty-five  minutes,  and  the 
two  other  named  ships  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Before  any  more  of  the  Indiamen  could  come  up 
and  engage,  the  enemy  hauled  their  wind,  and 
stood  away  to  the  eastward,  under  all  the  sail  they 
cotUd  set.  At  two  p.ii..  Dance  made  the  signal 
for  a  general  chace,  and  pursued  Linois  until  four 
P.M. ;  when,  considering  the  immense  property  at 
stake,  and  fearing  that  a  longer  pursuit  would 
cany  him  too  far  from  the  mouih  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  the  gallant  commodore  of  this  well-con- 
ducted merchant  fleet  made  the  signal  to  tack; 
and,  the  signiil  being  well  obeyed,  by  eight  in  the 
evening  they  all  anchored  safely  in  a  situation  to 
enter  the  Strait  the  neit  morning.  Nothing  more 
WIS  seen  of  Linois,  who,  according  to  his  own 
account,  had  run  away  through  fear  of  being  sur- 
nxinded.  The  *  Royal  George  had  one  man  killed, 
lod  another  wounded,  many  shot  in  her  hull,  and 


more  in  her  Bails.  Not  a  man  wys  hurt  in  any  of 
the  other  ships:  only  a  few  shots  touched  the 
*  Ganges'  and  '  Earl  Camden  ;'  for  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  seemed  to  be  but  ill  directed,  his  shot  either 
falling  short  or  passing  over  head.  Dance  ren- 
dered a  proper  tribute  to  the  captains  and  crews, 
who  had  not  been  trained  to  fight,  and  whose 
ships,  after  all,  were  indifferently  armed,  and,  like 
all  merchant  vessels,  in  very  imperfect  fighting 
order.*  "  Captain  Timms,"  said  Dance,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors, "  carried  the  *  Royal 
George*  into  action  in  the  most  gallant  manner. 
In  justice  to  my  brother  commiinders,  I  must  state, 
that  every  ship  was  cleared  and  prepared  for  ac- 
tion ;  and,  as  I  had  communication  with  almost  all 
of  them  during  the  two  days  we  were  in  presence 
of  the  enemy,  I  found  them  unanimous  in  the  de- 
termined resolution  to  defend  the  valuable  pro- 
perty entrusted  to  their  charge  to  the  last  extremity, 
with  a  full  conviction  of  the  successful  event  of 

*  or  th«  Frpnch  roen-orwar,  Linoia'i  *bip  curird  S4  jnix.  din 
'Drlle  Poule'  udiI  '  SemiHaDtB'  were  licaw  fri|ritea,  tlie  '  ]terc«aii* 
UTTiad  Si  lana  eiiihb,  ami  two  Enj-IUh  twe]v«-po under  CBrronoilei, 
uiid  tliel<r|;e  Dutch  brig  hnd  18  ^lu  ;  bill  k  still  i^ri'aleT  KdviQt«g« 
on  tliU  «iJe  wm  tlie  mrlVct  war-Uim  nt  tlie  thitn.  Of  the  Indiamen 
aod  coiintTy  slupa  (inn  latter  being  iuferior  lo  ill*  (brmir)  then  were 
kixitvn  druwu  up  in  the  line  of  baltle,  auU  they  cnrried  Trom  30  tu  sn 
gun*  each.  Some  of  thtm  «rried  upon  thfl  irmin-dcck  1^6  mntiaiii 
eighteen  pounden,  or  "  curronadra,"  weighlns  aliout  k!S  cwt.,  tnd  of 
verv  iitlle  use :  x^at  a(  thi)  deicripiiuQ,  indeed,  havs  long  *iDce  \mn 
exploded.  Ten  IS'pounder  canonadeion  thequ^rter-deck  mnde  u)>the 
30  giiiii.  Uihen  of  the  ihi\it,  ftnd  thcne  uoong  Uie  largeit,  moiiDled 
loni;  IS  ond  1  |iuiindcri.  No  ooh  of  tlie  crewi,  hc  believe,  exceeded 
140  men,  and  lluU  uunibei  iDCludcd  ChineM,  LKicar*,  be.  MoreoTer, 
in  flUiag  the  ahipi,  to  much  mure  tUenlion  iMd  been  paid  to  itowmve 
than  to  the  tneani  of  utiack  nnd  defence,  ihat  one  and  K)metimei  two 
bulUof  water  wera  laabod  bMVeen  tha  gan*>«adflMdecluln general 
greatly  lumbeied. — Jamei. 
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their  exertioni ;  and  this  ipirit  vaa  fully  seconded 
bj  the  gallant  ardour  of  all  uur  officer!  and  shipa* 
companies."  According  to  the  calmest,  the  most 
correct,  and  beat  of  our  navid  hiBtorians,  "the 
promptitude  and  6nnnen  of  Commodore  Dance 
and  his  brave  aasociatea  undoubtedly  saved  from 
capture  a  rich  and  valuable  fleet  I'he  slightest 
indecision  in  him  or  them  voald  have  encouraged 
the  French  admiral  to  persevere  in  his  attack ;  and, 
had  he  done  so,  no  efibrts,  however  gallant  and 
judicious,  could  have  prevented  a  part  of  the  fleet 
at  least  from  falling  into  his  handa."*  la  this  case 
merit  was  properly  rewarded,  and  thereby  an  in- 
centive was  given  to  other  seamen  not  in  the  na- 
tional service.  The  commanders,  officers,  and 
crews  were  liberally  rewarded  by  the  East  India 
Company ;  Dance  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  the  king ;  and  among  the  sums  of  money 
voted  to  him  were  5000/.  by  the  Bombay  In- 
surance Company.  Other  liberal  sums  were  given 
to  him  and  to  the  officers  and  crewa  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  "  Patriotic  Fund."  Tliis  mort  useful 
institution,  which  in  many  respects  merited  its 
name,  and  whidi  gave  an  admirable  impulse  to 
Bailors  in  the  merdiant  service,  who,  in  case  of 
-wounds  and  loss  of  limbs,  could  not  look  to 
government  for  rewards  or  pensions,  originated  at 
a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  Lloyd's  Coffee- 
house, held  on  the  20th  uf  July,  1803,  Brook 
Wataon,  Esq.  in  the  chair.  The  object  of  the  in- 
stitution was  well,  and  even  eloquently,  explained 
in  the  second  and  third  resolutions  : — II.  "  That, 
to  give  more  effect  and  energy  to  the  measurea 
adopted  by  government  for  the  defence  of  our  liber- 
ties, our  lives,  and  property  —  to  add  weight  to 
those  personal  exertions  we  are  all  readily  disposed 
to  contribute,  it  behoves  us  to  hold  out  every 
encouragement  to  our  fellow-subjects  who  may  b^ 
in  any  vcay^  instrumental  in  repelling  or  annoying 
our  implacable  foe,  and  to  prove  to  them  that  we 
are  ready  to  drain  both  our  purses  and  our  veins 
in  the  great  cause  which  imperiously  calls  on  us  to 
unite  the  duties  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  with  the 
strongest  efforts  of  zealous  exertion. — III.  That,  to 
animate  the  efforts  of  our  defenders,  by  sea  and 
land,  it  is  expedient  to  raise,  by  the  patriotism  of 
the  community  at  large,  a  suitable  fund  for  their 
comfort  and  relief — for  the  purpose  of  assuaging 
their  wounds,  or  palliating,  in  some  degree,  the 
more  weighty  mistbrtune  of  the  loss  of  limbs — of 
alleviating  the  distresses  of  the  widow  and  orphan 
—of  smoothing  the  brow  of  sorrow  for  the  fall  of 
their  dearest  relatives,  the  props  of  unhappy  in- 
digence or  helpless  age — and  of  granting  pecuniary 
tewards,  or  honourable  badges  of  distinction,  for 
■nccessfbl  exertiona  of  mlour  or  merit."  The 
large  lunds  that  were  presently  raised  were  not 
left  idle  for  want  of  merit  to  reeompense.  The 
seamen  in  our  privateers  and  common  trading 
vessels  began,  whenever  a  suitable  opportunity 
offered,  to  vie  with  the  heroes  of  the  national  navy ; 
and,  during  the  remainder  of  thia  long  war,  the 
*  Jam.  Hsnl  HlMny  «f  OmM  BrililB. : 


heart  and  hope  of  many  a  brave  man  was  kept  up 
in  the  hour  of  danger  by  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and 
by  the  reflection  that,  if  he  were  maimed  or 
crippled  for  life,  he  wouM  not  be  left  to  beg  his 
brrad,  or  if  he  woe  lolled,  and  had  a  wife  and 
children,  they  would  not  be  left  in  utter  destitution. 

In  autumn,  after  wioua  attempts  to  destroy 
the  French  flodUas  in  their  own  harbonn  bad 
foiled.  Admiral  Lwd  Keith  was  commanded  to 
inake  an  experiment  with  the  absurd  and  not  very 
tionourable  invention,  the  catamaran  flotilla.  This 
invention,  or  reproduction  (for  the  plan  was  not 
altogether  new),*  had  been  submitted  to  the  Ad- 

*  Oarinx  the  AmericMi  rarottiUonuy  war,  vhni  the  Amcrioui* 
wm  M  very  »nk  In  ftliip|>iu)c,  uae  BuahnpU  bad  invniled  a  miiulju' 
UMhtna,  mnA  h*d  nmde  KVenl  uotuco-urul  ■IteiupU  to  caUukruiiH 
our  men-of-wnr.  After  faia  ttmf  lh«  idea  liad  tea.-D  taken  up  by  Ro- 
bert Kultou,  u  Anericau  enKU>eer  aoii  nrojMtur,  «ho  preiMHieJ  a 
philanthmpic  anxiety  to  put  hu  end  by  thb  mcani  to  tlic  bormn  of 
maritiiiM  trai,  and  lu  the  tyraiuiv  noreiaed  over  iha  K«a  by  llriiiih 
*hi|«,  but  wlm  ia  reality  km  oqIv  amioua  to  make  nuney  bj,-  it.  I<y 
communkaLlni  the  arcret  to  the  lili>hett  liidder.  The  merita  wbich 
Pulton  aftcrwardi  diapUycd  In  applying  the  power  of  itean  to  navi- 
KBtion  liavD  uolliinx  to  do  with  the  ouettion  uf  hU  phiUnlfaropy.  or 
honutir,  Dt  (lUluti-mtedoeMt  nor  do  his  Klenli&c  merits  ever  appear 
to  have  inolndvd  any  uev  prioeiple.  ur  even  one  origioia  idea :  thry 
eonaiited  merely  in  a  buiiucwlUie  peracteraiiee.  In  the  Brat  initnoee 
Pulton  oBftretl  hU  catamaran  or  torpedo  tu  the  FrmchDireclar>-,  Ibon 
Tutuon*,  phllaiilliTopie,  and  wai  l latlnjc  Mateonen;  butthn  teriuett 
tt:  ho  then  went  Tnim  hri*  Into  Holland,  and  olTeied  it,  "  ibr  a  cod- 
ridaration,"  to  the  Duteh  Rorcnimenl;  but  Unt  ironid  haw  wMhine 
to  My  to  him.  When  Uonaparte  bvcana  Puat  CobhI,  and  ma 
tnmpllnji  out  with  hk  iroa  heel  tht>  IhUe  litir  that  warn  lelt  in  the 
French  republic,  tliii  Amerioan  republican  did  not  beattata  to  ofer 
hit  •ubmariae  Infernal  machine  to  blm.  Booapaite,  who  afta«ward* 
put  into  manifealoea  and  MoulMura  a  vaat  deal  of  Tlttnoiii  declama- 
tion afainat  Bn^and  for  emnUiyini  en  murderoua  aod  wa  dl■ho■ou^ 
abl«  a  mean*  of  war,  eauRbt  at  tJie  prt^ector'a  idea  at  tmc*,  and 
MppolnM  ettlinni  Volney,  MoD||e,  and  Laplace  to  •samlnc  tba  ^an. 
"nio  report  of  the  pbiloanphea  wa«  tkvouTablr,  and  Pnlton  waa  wot 
to  Brcal  under  a  proniie  ofdaatroyioK  the  Engliah  blockadinK  aqna- 
dron.  Bat  Pulton  did  nuUiinii,  and  be  waa  very  aoon  l«ld  that  the 
Preneh  wiTemmeat  had  na  hirtlier  occaaioa  for  hb  arrvlcea.  He 
iaya.  orliia  worthy  friend,  fello«<«itiaen.  and  biottra^cr,  Uadwal- 
lader  Colden,  of  Hew  York,  saya  for  Urn,  tliat  hU  Cdlnr*  at  Rn^ 
waa  owing  to  the  perreraiiy  of  the  English  ahipa  in  »M  eoming  near 
enough  or  ■tanding  iliU  eikongh.  "llirongh  the  whole  aeaaou  of 
1801,"  myt  CadwalUder  Colden,  "did  Mr.  Fnlton  watch  the  I^Iiih 
ahipa  uff  Breat  t  bnt,  though  aone  of  (bam  daily  approaiehed,  yet  none 
cama  to  near  ai  to  be  expoaed  to  the  elf  ret  of  hit  attenpta.  lu  OM 
Inttanoe  he  came  near  a  BriUah  74.  but  ihe  changed  her  port  lion  joM 
in  time  to  aave  beraelf  from  being  bluwn  into  the  air."  The  wicked 
■hipa  I  aa  perrcrae  were  they  ai  the  aparrowi  that  wUl  not  permit  the 
Jnvenila  experfmentaltot  to  put  aUt  upon  thrir  UU*  I  Betbre  goimc  to 
the  great  repabltean  Ooehen  of  France  he  had  redded  (diieSy  in  the 
houM  of  hb  ooiimryiaan  BeiOantin  Wot,  the  hlatorial  painter)  in 
Kogbml;  he  had  lived  for  tome  lime  In  Btimingbam,  had  taken  oat 
patents  Ibr  Tariona  piteesof  machinery,  had  baen  allowed  aceeeats 
owr  Biimlteb^les  and  araeitaU.  and  had  been  treated  with  as  mneh, 
or  probably  with  %  frant  deal  more,  kindnesa  than  a  native  kmmmt-i- 
fnjeu  woatd  then  have  nut  with.  Though  theae  drcnmiUnoea  had 
not  ptevMled  hia  attemptloB  to  sell  tu  Franee  the  aerret  whidi  waa 
to  dntroy  na,  upon  Bndlng  his  aervicM  diapenaed  with  then,  he  act 
on  foot  negottatlnna  Ibr  aelling  the  same  recrH  to  Oe  Eogllah  goreto- 
meat,  in  order  thnl  they  miglit  blow  up  the  Pren^  He  had  been 
acquainted  with  that  half  bralited  noblenuM  Earl  Stanhope,  who  waa 
even  a  greater  rspailnemtaJist  in  phy^  than  ia  pollttoa,  and  ever 
whom,  as  it  has  lieeB  wall  said,  myaterv  and  pandox  nerer  failed  to 
throw  a  spell.  Sunhope  spoke  with  awfiU  sofennUy  fa  the  Howeof 
Lord*  about  thb  grand^and  tmlfie  plan ;  and  at  Ilia  inritatkm  or  m- 
eonrageoieiit  the  American  Ardiimedea  cum  otw  om*  mm  tu 
London,  and  there  aueceedcd  In  Inocnbtlng  aome  of  our  alnteimm 
with  the  great  belief.  On  the  fhilnre  of  hb  nral  machine  he  invratdl 
anoihei  one.  which  appeaia  to  have  been  a  Mat  of  anbmailite  boat 
witlia  leir-moTing  power;  butane  experiment  had  hronght  deruion 
enough  upon  our  ministry.  Pulton  hlnaelf  allow*  that  Lord  Hrl- 
Tllla  bad  coodemoed  the  torpodo  or  oitamann  without  a  taomcM'i 
CMiaUrralloa.  In  tha  Srst  lelter  he  addreaMd  10  HelvHIe  he  dc- 
MribMl  Bnnapart«>,  (tom  whose  aeniee  he  had  ao  reoenUy  been  tamed 
out,  as  a  tyrrat  who  had  aet  himaelf  above  all  law.  a*  a  wild  btM 
vnnatniMd  by  any  Uw,  and  that  ought  to  be  banted  down  ai  the 
■MnToTrnMUiBd.  Yrt  six  yeaia  after  Uw  data  of  ihh  lattar  to  tha 
Eagltah  nlBkler,  Fkhon,  who  had  retamed  to  America,  ronaWi-ring 
that  hb  servteaa  wen  not  aulSeienUy  lamnneialcd  in  hk  vwneeantty, 
and  tiiat  PraMca  alltedad  the  proapsct  of  the  bell  market,  ottered  his 
"toraedosyalrai"  improved  to"  tbetmnt"  and  "wildbvaat,"  and  in 
alMmaddMMdto  A«idiMH«dbon,  who  made  UmaciraBiatini- 
BOdt  to  TimA  nbillon,  be  cnmsllv  HMMBBMMrd  that  h^  Uie  said 
FnMaBtsrtlnUBlMdIlMlai,  AoaM  iMMBMOd  libimMoccd  ma- 
cUm  to  dM  BmmrarnmMa,  who  wo^tbe*  hm  "ftsobte  ^pnrtK- 
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dingtoa  administration,  who  had  approred  of  it, 
and  had  left  it  to  Pitt  and  Melville  as  an  official 
legacy.  Lord  St.  Vinoent,  the  fint  lord  of  the 
admiralty  under  the  Addington  administration,  ap- 
peirs,  howerer,  to  have  aet  hia  f&ce  against  this 
juglorious  mode  of  warfare;  feeling,  as  every 
Brviah  officer  o«^ht  to  have  felt,  that,  setting  aside 
the  intent,  such  devices  were  for  the  weak,  and 
not  fur  the  strong.  The  parties  who  ranged  them- 
tetves  in  opposition  to  Pitt's  reconstructed  minis- 
try had  urged  on  him  the  experiment.  The  in- 
vention or  reproduction  consisted  of  a  coffer  of 
ibout  tweaty-one  feet  long  and  three  and  a  quarter 
broad,  resenabling  in  outward  appearance  a  log  of 
m&hogany,  except  that  its  two  extremities  were 
cut  into  a  wedge  shape.  Inside  it  was  lined  with 
lad,  outside  it  had  a  coating  of  canvas  payed  over 
vith  hot  pitch.  It  was  stuffed  full  of  gunpowder 
(ibout  forty  barrds  being  conaidered  a  proper 
ttsffing),  and  in  the  midrt  of  the  looae  powder 
there  was  a  piece  of  machinery  or  cloclc-work,  the 
mainspring  of  which,  on  the  withdrawing  of  a  peg, 
placed  transversely  un  the  lid  of  the  infernal  coffer 
or  coffin,  would,  in  from  six  to  ten  minutes,  draw 
or  strike  the  trigger  of  a  lock,  and  explode  the 
whole.  As  the  weight  of  the  gunpowder,  clock- 
work, &c.  would  just  keep  the  Tid  or  deck  of  the 

aU  butie  to  bis  ne*!  MCtion*.  ud  mcdm  to  htn  the  admiration  at 
iht  miUaad  worlo-"  Both  tboM  doeument*  are  |»lDl(d  by  hU  ad- 
Mriaat,  MjMwfautic  Uograpber.  They  bm  <teeuiT«  u  to  the  ctuiTao- 
tar  of  Babnt  Falloo,  and  Htm  moral  dicerimiaatiuo  of  Oadmllader 
C<Un^ Ac  t*  QMVt.  Sen.,  Fa.XlX.,m'Tlu  Lift  o^AotertFaf- 
tm.  Bfkufti0»iCa4'MUad0rD.CiMt».^.  iVew  r<jr*,  1817.' 

It  ia  mU  tlHt  Pnltoa.  mbq  lima  in  Uie  ymr  1801.  w)>en  tlie  flnt 
aaaa^kd  atmyof  Enxland'WM  ooUeMod  oaths  t-reneh  eoMt.  wd 
«facn  the  ocatan  of  the  tribunate  von  wklitDg  "  only  for  a  fair  wiad 
aad  tkutynx  hoan,"  prMentMl  lilmanU  to  BoDapaite ;  told  liin  that 
W  e»aU  waft  hia  armj  orer  th«  Qiaiiiiel  in  the  twth  of  auy  wind, 
md  is  tfitt  of  lUa  and  iturm:  and,  in  thort,  laid  befora  him  tlie 
Thalc  mt  and  Bj^tarr  of  Stiam  Navioatiox  ;  and  it  ia  added  tliat 
PalKM'a  plan  with  detalla  wan  lubmltled  Uy  the  l^int  Conaul  to  a 
eamaiatkM  at  lue  mwim,  who  rei>ott«d  uyon  It  that  it  waa  mrioNoty 
tad  wyeiiflaM*,  and  thiu  by  their  folly  and  conceit  deprived  Bona* 
nrie  ot  a  eauain  iMBna  of  InndlBg  aad  ronqiierioK  ttua  oiMOtry. 
ni  the  atoiy  la  oprn  to  nanr  donfala,  and  theeonoluiton  drawn  Ttuax 
iiltaaaak  KtMlto  btitfikEDf,  ia  atiwrd.  Fire  or  tix.  yrara  aner 
tliie  fanod  FsUooTi  fciMmaaw  Ud  to  the  conitrueilon  of  a  iteani- 
hMlalMaw  York.  In  whMi  th*  eontrlvaucea  of  a  Mora  of  ivectding 
etpniMBialMe  wtn  latortcd  to,  and  in  which  there  waa  little  or 
■BtlnaK  ot  hia  own  InTention;  but  it  doea  not  appear  that  ha  had 
Mioaaly  taken  up  the  anUect  in  1801,  which  wat  the  yaai  be  waa 
empktywd  vatdUnf  the  Bfttiah  ihipa  off  Brael;  and  in  1103,  when 
he,  la  eoqjnnetioa  with  Hr.  Llvtngttoae.  made  lome  experimroU  on 
<kc  a*ia«.  the  Nanh  waa  very  ineompteie  and  uuNUafactury.  It  was 
ihewCwa  mat  vary  likely  that  Fnltou  had  done  ia  1801  what  he  could 
■at  do  la  IMS.  For  the  aloiy  to  hare  any  point  at  all.  Poltoo  ottglit 
to  hare  bocai  th«  orixl'*'  iBTeolor  of  the  mcnna  of  applyinK  ueatn  to 
■ancaka.  or.  If  not  the  inventor,  at  lewt  the  lole  devoeltoiy  of  the 
BotaU  that  ha  knew  he  had  learned  in  OrealBrilun.  where 


ke  had  aeon  tba  fKnerimante  which  Symington  had  commenced  «i 
the  Foftk  and  Clyda  CanaL  But  loa-j  before  Symington*)!  time  at* 
ifiwi.ide  hod  bean  made,  not  only  in  Englaad.  but  even  in  Fimimm. 
la  ma  trills  wen  made  on  a  large  Mle  at  Baame-lee- Damn  by  the 
lUrqsis  da  Joaffni,  who  cabeK|ueuily,  in  1781.  Med  a  itcam-boat 
upon  the  rim  Saone  at  Lyona.  Tliii 


kad  a  ali^e  paddle  wheel  oa  each  ilde,  and  the  madiinery  an- 
paan  to  knn  bom  eaaAraeted  with  modi  aUU.  althongk  it  wu  dell- 
citK  ka  attaosib.  The  Monna  of  iha  Ravolutioa  inloiruMert  Ute 
MaHinla'a  aaperimeate.  and  dmvs  him  ftom  hia  eountty.  Whati  tlie 
Mai^  Mtonud  to  Pnaoa  abotf  list  be  Arand that  M.dnBlaaeib 
aaMriMBkoof  TriiTnni.hail  Utmm  ~iit  ■  rn^ot  ftir  ■  itnain  Tiaeil, 
■AidtsppeatatokavaboeB  sothlni  iMt  a  copy  of  Ike  boat  aad»^ 
ckiHir  wfciok  ho  lalUMAf  tried  yoaia  beta*  OB  tkoBaoM.  Tho 
■bo  oMliMd  Baking  BxporimeWa  Ibr  HBO  ywio,  wu 


antfeMwUkrijrtbon  VaUoDtokaio  pwmted,  aad  at  au  ouUet 
Mo  Ikoa  laai,  to  Ao  Fionafc  fDrmMmt  Ikt  MaoMavlgatlaa  nlao, 
wkktto  oiTBolawt "to bo dotfaa fton it  wkantko  vlaa  ahoiild  bo 
WfMii.  lotlBtettkepInwMiiiotaarfaalodudavanaklauiail 
UOS,aaatoIB»l  Ikon  WON  aeono Ea^bb  coriBom, and  amaT 
Swaritoa  uid  Vioneb  enctneore,  who  kaow  ai  muen  u  FoHob  OMild 
hao«t  akdanrMoaemAa  impww— eitn  ftwiir  wonldkofo  bwa 
komliBWbadte«iiao(  thowar.«BdlDr  ovntIob  atMa-ditao 
ttsMMiiUfaMiia  ■MaMfawibwasMstottaaoatahaaihot 


coffer  even  with  the  water's  edge,  it  waa  calculated 
tint  the  combustion  would  take  place  under  water, 
and  that  the  catamaran,  by  being  towed  ur  drivok 
(it  had  no  mast  or  sail,  and  the  we^ht  of  a  single 
powder-monkey  would  have  sunk  it  too  low  in  the 
water)  right  under  an  enemy's  ship,  would  cleave 
to  it  like  a  twpedo  or  a  barnacle,  until  it  blew  into 
the  air  with  every  soul  on  board.  In  order  that 
the  embrace  might  be  the  aurer  and  the  closer,  at 
one  of  the  wedge  ends  there  was  a  line  with  a  sort 
of  grappling-iron  at  ita  extremity,  kept  afloat  by 
pieces  of  cork,  and  intended  to  hook  itself  to  ttie 
cable  of  the  ship  to  be  destroyed,  and  swing  the 
coffer  close  alongside.f  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
officera  sneered  at  and  the  sailors  damned  at  these 
ugly  coffins :  patriots  and  philosophers  in  both 
huuaea  of  parliament  had  mjrateriously  recom- 
mended the  great  experiment,  and  the  orders  of 
government  for  their  iiae  were  peremptory.  The 
appearance  of  about  150  French  gunboats,  prames, 
and  floating-batteries,  moored  in  a  double  line  out- 
side the  pier  of  Boulogne,  offered  the  best  of  op- 
portunities for  trying  the  effect  of  these  boasted 
machines.  And  accordingly  on  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  October  Admiral  Lord  Keith  made  hia 
preparations,  anchoring  near  shore  with  three  line- 
of-battle  ships  and  several  frigates,  to  cover  or 
co-operate  iu  the  operations  of  the  bomb-ships, 
flre-ahips,  and  the  catamarans,  which  last  were  to 
do  the  oput  magnum.  On  the  following  day  four 
large  fire-ships  were  towed  right  among  the  French 
gunboats ;  they  exploded  with  an  awful  noise,  and 
created  a  great  alarm  not  only  in  the  French 
flotilla,  but  also  in  the  shore  batteries,  and  among 
vast  bodies  of  troops  that  were  stationed  along  the 
coast  with  numerous  field-pieces ;  but  the  French 
were  quit  for  the  momentary  fear,  the  four  fire- 
ships  only  wounding  some  half-dozen  of  men,  and 
blowing  up  nothing  but  themaelves.  But  the 
catamarans,  of  which  fonr  or  five  were  exploded, 
would  have  done  still  less  than  the  fire-ships,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  an  unexpected  accident.  An 
Engliah  boat,  having  just  done  towing  a  catamaran, 
was  abandoned  by  her  crew,  but  left  with  a  sail 
up.  A  heavily-armed  launch  made  a  rush  at  the 
abandoned  boat,  and  twenty-seven  French  soldiers 
and  sailors  presently  leaped  into  it.  But  scarcely 
had  these  soldiers  and  sailors  cleared  off  with  their 
prize,  ere  their  heavily-armed  launch  ran  foul  of 
the  catamaran,  and  was  instantly  blown  into  the 
air,  with  the  loss  of  her  remaining  crew,  consisting 
of  her  commander  and  thirteen  soldiers  and  Bailors. 
In  the  whole  affiur,  which  lasted  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  erening  of  the  Snd  of  October  till  four 
o'clock  in  the  moniing,  the  French  had  only  four- 
teen killed  and  seven  wounded,  and  the  i^nglish 
had  not  a  single  man  hurt — so  that,  but  for  the 
gunpowder  consumed,  the  absurdity  of  the  exi^e- 
riment  might  have  ended  in  a  hearty  laugh  on  our 
side.  And,  as  it  was,  loud  was  the  laugh  and 
enduring  was  the  deriuon  elicited  by  this  catamaran 
expedition!    The  Admiralty  which  had  ordered 
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the  experiment  got  the  name  of  the  "Catamaran 
Admiralty  although,  in  strict  fairoess,  the  de- 
signation ought  rather  to  have  been  applied  to 
their  predecesBora. 

In  declaring  war  against  France,  the  Briiiah  go- 
vernment had  included  Holland,  but  had  not  in- 
cluded Spain,  which  country,  although  not  actually 
occupied  by  French  arms,  was  almost  as  much 
under  French  influence  and  dictation  as  was  the  ao- 
stylcd  Batavian  Republic.  Intelligence  having  been 
received  in  London  that  an  armament  was  fitting 
out  in  the  Spanish  port  of  Ferrol,  that  a  considerable 
Spanish  force  was  already  collected  there,  and  that 
French  troops  were  expected  to  join  them,  the  Ad- 
miralty immediately  dispatched  a  squadron  to  cruise 
off  Cadiz,  to  intercept  and  capture  four  Spanish 
frigates  known  to  be  bound  to  that  port  from  Monte 
Video,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  specie  on 
board.  The  commodore  of  this  squadron  waa 
Captain  Graham  Moore,  the  amiable  and  gallant 
brother  of  General  Sir  John  Moore ;  he  carried  his 
flag  in  the  *  Indefatigable,'  44-gun  frigate,  and  was 
accompanied  only  by  three  other  lighter  frigates. 
On  the  5th  of  October  the  four  British  frigates  dis- 
covered near  Cape  Santa  Maria  the  four  expected 
Spanish  frigates,  which  were  under  the  command 
of  Don  Jose  BuBtamente,  and  which  were  carrying 
all  sail  to  get  into  Cadiz  Bay,  now  so  near  at  hand. 
After  ineffectually  hailing  the  Spaniards  to  shorten 
sail.  Captain  Moore  fired  a  shot  across  the  fore-foot 
of  the  foremost  frigate,  which  carried  the  rear-ad- 
miral's flag,  and  which  then  took  in  sail.  A  lieu- 
tenant waa  forthwith  dispatched  by  Moore  to  in- 
form the  Spanish  commander  that  his  orders  were 
to  detain  the  squadron,  and  that  his  wish  waa  to 
execute  those  orders  wiiliout  bloodshed.   The  boat 


with  the  lieutenant  not  returning  so  soon  as  wu 
expected,  Moore  made  a  signal  for  her,  and  fired 
another  shot  a-head  of  Bustamente'a  frigate.  The 
lieutenant  having  at  length  returned  with  an  un- 
satisfactory answer,  Moore  fired  a  third  shot  a-hesd 
of  the  *  Medea,*  and  bore  down  close  upon  her 
weather-bow,  being  followed  by  his  other  frigste- 
As  they  drew  near,  the  '  Mercedes*  fired  into  the 
'  Amphion  ;*  and  a  few  seconds  afterwards  the 
'  Medea*  opened  her  fire  upon  the  *  Indefatigable.* 
Moore  then  made  the  signal  for  close  battle ;  and 
it  commenced  on  the  English  side  with  uncommon 
animation.  In  nine  minutes  the  *  Mercedes'  blew 
up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  close  alongside  ber 
antagonist  the  *  Amphion.'  In  a  minute  or  two 
a^wards  *  La  Fama'  struck  her  colours ;  but,  u 
soon  as  her  antagonist,  the  *  Medusa,'  ceased  ber 
fire,  she  re-hoisted  them,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
off.  The  '  Medusa  *  followed  her,  firing  heavily  as 
she  went,  and  they  both  fell  away  to  leeward.  The 

*  Amphion,'  which  had  sent  her  opponent  into  tbe 
air,  and  the  money  she  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  now  ranged  up  on  the  starboard 
quarter  of  the  '  Medea ;'  and  upon  this  Don  Jose, 
who  had  already  sustained  for  seventeen  minutes 
the  terrible  broadsides  of  the  *  Indefatigable,' 
haided  down  his  colours  and  surrendered.  Fife 
minutes  after  this  the '  Clara'  struck  to  the '  Lively  ;* 
and  then  the  '  Lively,*  being  an  admirable  sailer, 
joined  in  the  pursuit  of  *  La  Fama.'  After  a  smart 
but  abort  run,  finding  that  the  bow  guns  of  the 

*  Lively'  were  reaching  her,  and  that  the  '  Medusa 
was  closing  upou  her,  '  La  Fama*  alio 

Oat  of  the  Spanish  ship  that  blew  up,  only  the 
second  captain  and  about  forty  men  were  Mvcd : 
the  *  Medea'  had  two  men  killed  and  tea  wounded; 
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the  *  Clan,'  atnn  killed  and  twenty  wounded ; 
'  laFama,*  eleven  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  The 
lots  <m  the  aide  of  the  English  did  not  exceed,  al- 
together, two  killed  and  seven  wounded,  and  but  a 
Tcry  trifling  damage  was  sustained  in  hulls,  masts, 
or  tin;ing.  The  value  of  the  cargoes  captured 
netted  very  little  short  of  a  million  sterling ;  and 
this  was  considered  as  so  much  kept  irom  theex- 
eheqoer  of  Bonaparte.  A  deep  domestic  tragedy 
out  an  additional  cloud  over  tliis  very  questionable 
proceeding.  Captain  Alvear  had  embuked  in  the 
'  Mercedes,*  carrying  with  him  his  wife,  four 
daughters,  and  five  grown-up  sons,  and  a  fortune 
estimated  at  about  30,000/.  sterling,  the  gradual 
lamgs  of  thirty  years*  toil  in  South  America. 
N(jt  many  minutes  before  the  battle  began,  Alvear 
and  his  eldest  son  went  on  board  the  Spanish  ad- 
miral's frigate ;  and  from  its  deck  they  witnessed 
the  awAd  explosion  of  the  *  Mercedes,'  with  the 
doAruction  not  only  of  their  fortune,  but  of  all  who 
were  dearest  to  them.  The  British  government 
restored  to  Captain  Alvear,  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  three  cargoes,  the  30,000/.  which  he  bad  lost, 
but  they  could  not  bid  the  ocean  restore  its  dead. 
Tboee  who  concurred  in  the  expediency  doubted 
the  right  of  detaining  these  ships ;  and  even  those 
vbo  defended  the  legality  of  the  ai^  could  not  help 
cudng  severe  censure  on  die  English  admiialty  for 
not  bavii^  sent — instead  of  a  force  very  little  more 
than  eqo^  to  that  of  the  Spaniard— such  a  for- 
midable force  as  would  have  allowed  Bustamente 
to  nibmit  at  ance,  without  an  appeal  to  arms,  and 
vithoQt  an  impeachment  of  his  honour.  The  whole 
truuaction  could  not  but  produce  a  moral  effect 
fitj  unfavourable  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain.  It  created  a  great  stir  at  Madrid,  where 
>  puty  decidedly  hostile  to  Bonaparte  had  previ- 
oiuly  been  forming  and  gathering  some  strength. 
Ob  the  27th  of  November  an  order  was  issued  to 
nuke  reprisals  on  Bngtish  property ;  and  on  the  12th 
of  Deocmber  the  King  of  Spain  put  forth  his  formal 
decbrstion  of  war  against  Great  Britain.  Thus  a 
ncwexcitement  was  produced  which  tended  to  make 
the  Spaniards  rather  indifferent  to  the  state  crimes, 
and  acts  of  injustice  and  tyranny,  which  the  First 
Conul  and  Emperor  of  the  French  had  accumu- 
Iiled  during  the  present  year. 

Id  spite  of  the  revelations,  representations,  and 
uguments  of  Foucht!,  Bonaparte  continued  to  en- 
totsin  a  much  greater  hatred  and  dread  of  the 
Jacobins  and  Republicans  than  of  the  Bourbon 
Rofsliita.  Foucht  told  him  that  the  air  was  full 
of  daggers,  yet  he  persisted  in  believing  that  it  was 
only  this  rabid  Jacobin  faction  that  would  use  these 
daggers  against  him.  He  knew  he  had  converted 
Dearly  all  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  by 
vguments  addressed  to  their  own  interest  and  ag- 
Sraodiiement;  he  saw  daily  the  men  who  had 
■Bade  RepnUic|n  constitutions  and  declarations  of 
(Ik  rights  of  man,  and  manifestoes  of  liberty  and 
«iaality,  and  forms  of  oaths  against  all  monarchic 
goTcmment,  takmg  his  pay,  cringing  at  his  feet,  and 
vtiting  his  praise ;  but  he  felt  that  there  were  stiU 
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some  fanatics  whom  be  could  neither  buy  nor  reach  ; 
and  now  and  then,  notMrithstanding  the  slavery 
in  which  he  held  the  press,  a  republican  article 
would  appear,  and  produce,  in  some  of  the  comers 
and  by-places  of  France,  an  impression  and  a 
sympathy  which  seemed  to  prove  that  the  spirit  of 
Jacobinism  was  not  altogether  extinct.  Hence 
the  journals  were  placed  under  still  greater  restric- 
tions; and  hence,  in  September,  1803,  a  Senatus 
ConsuUum  had  been  issued,  which,  "  in  order," 
as  it  stated,  "  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  preii," 
forbade  any  bookseller  to  publish  any  book,  pam- 
phlet, or  work  whatever,  until  he  had  previously 
submitted  a  copy  of  it  to  the  censors  or  commission 
of  revision.  The  nocturnal  arrests,  and  the  mys- 
terious deportations  to  lonely  fortresses  on  the  re- 
mote sea-coasts,  or  among  the  Jura  mountains,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  Uie  Alps,  had  continued  to  increase 
all  through  the  year  1803 ;  but  the  Consular  Reign 
of  Terror,  as  it  is  called,  was  principally  confined  to 
the  period  which  intervened  between  the  month  of 
October  of  that  year  and  the  month  of  April,  1804. 
The  prisons  of  Paris,  and  particularly  the  Temple, 
were  crammed  with  state  or  political  prisoners; 
and  the  practice  which  had  been  lo  prevalent 
under  the  Jacobin  Hapi  of  Terror,  namely,  that 
of  employing  moutoni,  or  spies,  rommitted  as  pri- 
soners, in  order  to  worm  Uiem selves  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  real  captives,  was  revived,  and  re- 
invigorated  to  a  most  monstrous  extent  From 
time  to  time  a  victim  was  dragged  from  his  prison 
before  a  military  commission  sitting  in  Paris,  and 
whose  sittings,  like  those  of  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal of  1793,  were  permanent;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  a  short  paragraph  in  the  '  Moni- 
teur'  told  thu  people  of  I^ris  that  such  or  such  an 
enemy  to  the  country  had  been  found  guilty,  and 
^siladed  in  the  plain  of  Grenelle.  Before  the 
military  commission,  at  tfae  moment  when  sen- 
tence of  death  was  passed  upon  them,  and  at  the 
more  trying  moment  when  that  sentence  was  to  be 
executed,  when  the  gendarmes  stood  with  their 
muskets  loaded,  and  only  waiting  for  the  word  to 
fire,  these  victims  were  urged  to  confess  whatever 
they  might  know  of  plots  and  conspiracies  against 
the  Consular  government,  were  boet  by  the  cun- 
ning devilish  agents  of  Uie  secret  police,  who  bore 
no  sign  nor  appearance  of  their  calling,  and  who 
tempted  the  wretched  men  with  promises  of 
pardon,  with  hopes  of  honour  and  reward,  if  they 
would  but  give  evidence  against  their  leaders  or 
associates,  it  is  true  that  many  of  these  helpless 
victims  knew  of  no  plot,  and  had  neither  leaders 
nor  accomplices ;  hut  it  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  love  of  life  and  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
that  some  would  fabricate  a  plot,  and  denounce 
other  men  at  hazard,  or  as  the  secret  police  might 
indirectly  suggest,  in  order  to  escape  the  gendarmes' 
bullets:  and  this  notoriously  happened.  The 
system,  in  short,  had  ihe  same  efl^  as  the  use 
of  torture  in  judicial  proceedings  in  the  old  times. 
But  even  this  last  accursed  means  of  extorting  om- 
fesuon  and  CTidaice  was  resorted  to  4<cretiXKioi^ 
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on  not  a  few  occaMoni — or  coufidence  muat  be 
denied  to  the  most  weighty  testimonj,  and  to  the 
tmiTersat  conviction  of  the  time.  The  only  man 
in  France  ihat  Bonaparte  feared  singly  was  Moreau, 
whoae  military  reputation  was  second  only  to  his 
own,  who  was  warmly  beloved  by  the  soldiers  who 
had  served  under  him,  and  who  had  frankly  shown 
a  decided  aversion  to  the  despotic  system  of  govem- 
ment  which  the  First  Consul  waa  so  rapidly  build- 
ing up.  With  Moreau  once  in  his  clutches,  or 
with  materials  and  charges  wherewith  to  discredit 
him  iu  the  eyes  of  the  soldiery  and  the  people,  he 
ralcalated  tut  the  throne  he  was  erecting  would  be 
film  and  aafe.  His  secret  police  well  knew  these 
not  secret  thoughts,  and  they  acted  conformably. 
For  a  long  time  nothing  could  be  vamped  up  or 
discovered  about  the  hero  of  Hobenlinden  except 
that  he  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  First  Consul, 
and  bitterly  of  his  government;  that  he  enter- 
tained at  his  elegant  country-house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris  many  old  republican  oflicers 
who  had  not  adapted  their  political  sentiments  to 
present  circumstances ;  and  that,  when  wine  and 
good  cheer  had  warmed  the  host  and  his  guests, 
hints  had  been  dropped  at  these  banquets  that  the 
Coraicon  would  not  t>e  allowed  to  put  a  royal  or 
an  imperial  crown  upon  his  head  without  having 
to  fight  a  harder  battle  than  that  of  Marengo.* 
But  at  list  the  police  presented  something  more 
decisiTe.  Five  men  from  Britany,  who  had  been 
thmwn  into  Uie  Temple  as  Ofaouans,  vere  brought 
before  the  military  commission.  Two  of  them 
were  acmiitted,  and  three  vere  condemned  tu  he 
fiisiladed.  Picot  and  I^bourgeois  went  to  the 
place  of  ezecutiun  and  died  like  sturdy,  taciturn 
Breton  peasanto;  but  Querelle,  the  third  of  the 
condemned,  and  who  is  shrewdly  suspected  of 
having  been  all  along  nothing  hut  an  agent  and 
moutonofthe  police, desired  to  speak  in  private  with 
M>  Real,  councillor  ofstateandoneof  the  managers 
of  the  secret  police ;  and,  after  the  close  conference, 
which  of  course  led  to  Querelle's  enlargement,  Rtfal 
reported  to  the  First  Consul  that  Georges  -Cadoudal, 
the  Chouan  chief,  and  General  Pichegru,  who  had 
escaped  from  Guiana  to  England,  where  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  Bourbon  princes,  had 
secretly  landed  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  had 
amferred  widi  Moreau,  and  were  both  at  this  very 
moment  concealed  in  Paris.  Fortliwidi  General 
&Tary  was  dispatched  to  the  coast  of  Britany,  to 
try  and  draw  the  Bourbon  minces  from  EngUnd 
into  a  snare ;  and  R*5al  and  the  police  were  put 
upon  the  alert  in  the  capital,  with  instructions  not 
to  seize  or  interrupt  Georgea-Cadoudal  and  Piche- 
gru  until  they  could  fully  commit  Moreau  by  proofs 
of  his  connexion  with  uem  and  with  other  Bour- 
bon royalists — proofs  which  would  for  ever  ruin 
Moreau  with  the  republican  par^,  and  so  degrade 
him  as  to  render  him  innocuous  and  helpless,  ano- 
ther victim  for  the  plain  of  Crenelle,  if  that  finale 
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should  be  found  advisable.  The  Chouan  chief  and 
the  conqueror  of  Holland  were  indeed  in  Pans ; 
but  it  was  FouchtS  who  had  brought  them,  and 
who  had  laid  the  whole  plot  for  reconciling  two 
men  so  opposite  in  character  and  in  political  senti- 
ment as  Pichegru  and  Moreau.  All  this  the  ex- 
priest  and  ex-Jocobiii  had  done  by  a  side-wind, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  Bonaparte  or  any  of 
his  government.  And  FouchtS  had  his  private  or 
personal  reasons  for  this  line  of  conduct  Shrink- 
ing from  the  odour  of  his  bad  name,  irritated  at  the 
notion  that  men  believed  he  could  not  do  without 
him,  and  moved  by  the  representations  of  tbose 
who  conceived  the  Consular  court  and  calnnet  to 
be  disgraced  by  the  presence  of  the  foul  blood- 
stained Convendonist,  who  had  rivalled  the  cruel- 
ties of  Carrier  and  Lebon,  and  who  held  that 
Fouch^  invented  far  more  plots  than  he  discorered, 
the  First  Consul  had  made  him  a  senator,  but  had 
deprived  him  of  his  office  of  minister  of  police. 
This  office  Fouche  wanted  to  regain ;  and  he  knew 
that  the  way  back  to  it  could  be  best  opened  by 
proving  that  the  present  managers  of  the  police 
knew  not  how  to  do  their  work,  and  were  so  dull 
and  blind  as  to  allow  a  formidable  conspiracy  to 
be  carried  on  under  their  very  noses  in  Faria, 
without  their  knowing  anything  about  it.  'Vht 
fint  proper  instrument  he  found  in  Lajolais,  an 
inlTigant  of  the  first  water,  who  had  been  a  ffene- 
ral  in  the  republican  armies,  who  bad  aided  Pi- 
ch^ru  in  1794  in  his  intrigues  and  civrespond- 
ence  with  &e  Bourbon  minces,  andwho,inoonae- 
quence  of  suspicions  and  of  his  dose  intimacy  wiA 
that  general,  had  been  dismissed  the  service,  hod 
sufiered  a  long  imprisonment,  had  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  the  guillotine,  and  was  now  living  un- 
employed and  almost  penniless  in  Paris.  He  still 
passed  among  the  Bourbonists,  whether  at  home 
or  in  England  and  elsewhere,  as  an  honest  partisan  ; 
but  Fouch<J  knew  him  better,  and  gave  him  what 
he  most  wanted,  money,  and  sent  him  to  renew  hia 
acquaintance  with  hia  old  commander-io-chief,  to 
recommend  a  reconciliation  with  Moreau,  and  to 
tempt  him  to  France  by  representing  that  a  great 
part  of  the  country  was  ripe  for  a  counter-ievwa- 
tion,  and  that  the  Corsican  must  fall  if  the  con- 
queror of  Holland  would  Init  come  over  and  unite 
heart  and  hand  with  the  hero  of  Uohenlinden. 
War  nercr  intenupted  tbe  going  and  coming  of 
nmi^lers  and  other  daring  adventurers ;  myste- 
rious fast-sailing  boats  were  incessantly  gliding 
across  the  Channel ;  there  waa  therefore  no  im- 
practicability in  Lajolais  getting  to  the  English 
shore,  and  when  there  hia  name,  conneziona,  and 
supposed  devoted-Bourbonist  character,  would  faci- 
litate his  progress  to  the  capital.  He  reached  Lon- 
don, prevailed  on  Pichegru  and  his  friends  to  return 
privately  into  France,  and  then  set  off  to  announce 
their  coming,  and  arrange  everything  for  their 
reception  and  destruction.  Querelle,  who  made 
the  disclosures  to  Rtbl,  may  possibly  have  been  only 
a  faint-hearted  Chouan  conspirator,  but  the  greater 
probability  is  that  he  was  rdumed  bry  Fouch^  The 
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ex-father  of  the  Oratory  bad  each  a  persuasive  rhe- 
toric ;  his  muUipUed  villaniea  had  giren  him  a  great 
eonnnand  of  money ;  and  he  waa  disposed  to  trade 
upon  his  capital  io  order  to  increase  it  and  re- 
establish his  power.  **  Foach**,"  aaya  Bourrienne, 
**  when  out  of  office  spent  a  great  deal  more  money 
amuiK  the  emissaries  ofthe  police  than  the  minister 
of  police  who  was  in  office."  Besides^  it  is  not  for 
eray  man  to  attain  perfection  in  such  a  science. 
Fooch^  had  a  natural  genius  for  it,  and  his  long 
eiperience  and  acquaintance  with  the  scoundrelism 
of  France  was  more  perfect  than  any  other  func- 
tionary could  hope  to  possess  without  years  of  prac- 
tice. In  an  affair  of  such  complex  villany,  wherein 
half  of  the  conspirators  were  only  sham  conspira- 
tors, agents  of  the  police,  or  desperate  intriguers 
who  took  money  at  one  and  the  same  time  from 
the  Bourbon  princes  and  the  emigrant  nobles  as 
royalists,  and  from  Fouch^  as  anything  that  he 
might  choose  to  call  them ;  where  the  parties  se- 
riously engaged  in  the  plot,  or  attempt  at  counter- 
revolution,  entertained  such  opposite  viewa  and 
tach  ecmflicting  principles  (the  Bourbonists  want- 
ing to  make  mere  took  for  the  occasion  of  Moreau 
and  the  Kepublieans,  and  the  Republicans  wanting 
to  make  tools  of  Georges-Cadoudal  and  the  Bour- 
bonista)  ;  and  above  all,  in  a  state  of  government  and 
society  where  every  mystification  was  practised, 
where  evidence  was  twisted  by  power,  and  where 
&cts  were  invented  or  suppressed,  and  all  judicial 
proceedings  were  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  First  Consul,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  what  a 
degree  of  obscurity  or  uncertainty  rests  on  the  real 
nature  of  the  business.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Moreau  aaw  Pichegru,  whose  treasons  to  the  Re- 
public he  had  himself  denounced,  more  than  once, 
and  that  one  time  at  least  he  saw  the  Chouan  chief 
Georges-Cadoudal.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Uoreau  ever  connived  at  Piehegru's  plans,  and 
whether,  on  discovering  the  decided  Royalist  ten- 
dency of  them,  and  that  Pichegru  and  the  friends 
he  had  brought  over  with  him  were  neither  to  be 
turned  from  their  purpose,  nor  were  possessed  of 
means  and  faculties  to  work  out  auy  purpose,  or 
give  weight  to  any  cause  whatever,  he  did  not  break 
off  all  intercourse  with  them.  Moreau,"  says 
Bourrienne, "  never  for  a  moment  desired  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbmis.  I  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  M.  Carbonnet,  his  most  intimate  friend,  to  be 
ignorant  of  his  private  sentiments.  It  was,  there- 
fore, quite  impossible  that  he  could  entertain  the 
same  views  as  Geoi^es-Cadoudal,  the  Polignaca, 
Riviere,  and  others;  and  even  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  committing  any  overt  acta."  There  is  no 
better  testimony  than  Bourrienne's ;  and  it  is  de- 
cidedly against  the  rather  generally  received  im- 
preasion  that  the  Chouan  diief  at  leaat  contem- 
plated the  assassination  (tf  the  First  Consul.  Other 
evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the 
high  heroic  character  of  Georges-Cadoudal ;  in  the 
hct  that  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  closest  con- 
fidence of  the  Count  d'Artots,  the  Duke  de  Berri, 
and  the  other  emigrant  princes  residing  in  England, 


who  had  their  faulU,  their  follies,  and  their  vices, 
but  who  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  capable  or' 
employing  an  assassin ;  and,  furthermore,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  his  associates,  thePolignacs  and  de  Riviere, 
who  liad  come  over  from  London  with  him,  who 
were  hiding  with  him,  and  daily  consulting  with 
him  in  Paris,  and  without  whom  he  took  no  step, 
and  could  hope  for  no  success.  "  All  these  per- 
sons," says  Bourrienne  (that  ia  to  say,  Geoi^es- 
Cadoudal,  the  Polignaca,  de  Kivi^re,  and  the  other 
Royalisu  who  had  come  from  Enghuid),  "  hui 
come  to  the  Continent  solely  to  investigate  the 
actual  state  of  afi'airs,  in  order  to  inform  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  with  certainty,  how  far 
they  might  depend  <m  the  foolish  hopes  constantly 
held  out  to  titem  by  paltry  agenta,  who  were  always 
ready  to  advance  their  own  interests  at  the  eipense 
of  truth.  These  agenta  did  indeed  conspire,  but  it 
was  against  the  treasury  of  London,  to  which  they 
looked  for  psy."  If  the  sincere  and  enthusiastic 
Royalist?,  who  had  put  their  lives  in  this  peril, 
found  that  the  disaffection  at  Paris  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Bonaparte  waa  u  great  as  had  been  reported, 
then  the  0}unt  d*  Artois,  or  the  Duke  de  Berri,  was 
to  land  on  the  coast  of  Britany,  and  raise  the  old 
white  fl^,  which  there  at  least,  and  in  the  n«gh- 
bouring  Vendtfe,  was  sure  to  attract  numbers  to  it. 
If  this  version  of  the  story  is  liable  to  doubt,  it  ift 
certainly  less  lo  than  the  version  given  by  the 
*  Moniteur,'  and  by  the  Bonapartist  historians  or 
memoir  writers.  The  afiair  of  the  infernal  ma- 
chine had,  however,  been  traced  pretty  clearly  to 
some  royalists  of  the  lowest  grade;  and  possibly 
some  ofthe  Bretons,  who  hud  followed  their  great 
chief  Georges  to  Paris,  may  have  contemplated 
vaguely,  or  even  determinately,  some  coup-de-nuxin 
on  the  First  Consul  without  the  privacy  of  their 
leader,  or  of  any  of  the  noblemen,  gentlemot,  or 
officers  who  were  acting  with  him.  Tliese  wild 
Bretons  bore  in  very  many  respecto  a  close  re- 
semblance to  our  wild  Highlanders  of  a  century 
ago:  there  were  Collum  Begs  among  them. 
(^rges*Cadoudal,  the  Polignacs,  and  their  com- 
panions had  been  for  months  in  Paris  before 
Querelle  made  hia  revelations  to  R^al,  who  waa  a 
proti^  and  creature  of  Fouch^  they  had  been 
for  months  in  the  city  where  Bonaparte  was  re- 
siding, and  had  done  nothing,  whereas,  if  their  plan 
had  been  that  desperate  assassination  which  some 
conceive  it  to  have  been — a  plan  by  which  a  few 
d«'oted  men  were  to  throw  away  their  lives  in 
taking  that  of  the  First  Consul — they  might  have 
executed  it  on  the  first  week  or  day  of  their  arrivaL 
At  last,  when  Bonaparte  had  taken  Foucht^  back 
to  his  favour,  and  had  found  that  as  much  had  been 
made  of  the  conspiracy  as  could  be  made  of  it,  and 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  involving  Moreau  more 
deeply  in  it,  the  *  Moniteur*  struck  the  key-n<Me, 
by  onnoancing  that  England  was  i^n  having  re- 
course to  assassination,  to  infernal  machines,  and 
to  all  those  means  mo&t  calculated  to  excite  horror 
and  indignation  in  the  French  people;  and  that  a 
miserable  wretch  named  Querelle  ud^made  ret^ 
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lations  of  «uch  a  nature  as  clearly  pointed  out  the 
authors  and  accomplices  in  this  new  conspiracy 
a^iiist  the  person  and  the  power  of  the  First  Con- 
sul. And  simultaneously  with  the  striking  of  this 
note  the  barriers  of  Paris  were  closed  as  in  the  first 
Reign  of  Terror,  the  guard  at  the  T^iileries  was 
doubled,  and  all  the  streets  were  patrolled  by  the 
numerous  and  terrible  gendarmerie.  This  being 
dfme,  proclamations  were  made,  and  printed  papers 
idacuded,  in  which  the  prindpal  conspirators  were 
mentioned  by  name,  and  in  which  particular  care 
was  taken  to  link  the  name  of  Moreau  with  tboie 
of  Oeorges-Cadoudal,  the  Polignacs,  and  the  other 
well-known  royalists.  The  most  determined  of 
the  republican  soldiei^,  the  men  most  devoted  to 
Moreau,  had  fallen  bemre  this  time  under  the  fire 
and  Bword  of  the  negroes,  or  under  the  yellow  fever 
of  St.  Domingo ;  but  still  many  old  companions  in 
anns,  men  and  officers  who  had  made  the  Oerman 
campaigns  with  him,  and  with  him  had  threaded 
the  Black  Forest  on  the  famed  retreat,  or  had  fuught 
at  Hohenlinden,  were  alive  and  in  Paris ;  and  it 
was  feared  that  the  fermentation  of  their  spirits 
might  lead  to  some  desperate  deed,  or  even  to  an 
extensive  mutiny  ammg  the  troops.  Bonaparte 
therefore  dictated,  and  Murat,  ifow  his  brother>in- 
law  and  military  ^veraor  of  I^iis,  s^ned  an  order 
oftheday,  to  depopularise  Moreau  by  explaining 
more  in  detail  bis  connexion  with  nobles,  royalists, 
Cfaouan8,and  brigands.  The  superior  degree  of  im- 
portance which  was  attached  to  the  rival  general  was 
shown  in  the  circumstance  that  Moreau  was  the  first 
to  be  arrested.  This  occurred  on  the  l5th  of  Fe- 
bruary. The  rest  were  all  seized  shortly  after,  and 
almost  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  almost  si- 
multaneous arrest  of  the  conspirators  proved  clearly 
that  the  police  knew  perfectly  well  where  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on  them.  Pichegru  and  Georges- 
Cadoudal  made  a  desperate  resistance;  but  all  the 
others  submitted  to  the  police  i^ents  and  gen- 
darmes without  any  struggle.  Pichegru,  taken  by 
surprise  as  he  vraa  lying  on  a  bed  in  an  obscure 
diamber,  could  not  reach  hia  sabre  and  pistol  in 
time ;  but  he  wrestled  with  six  men,  and  they  did 
not  succeed  in  binding  him  with  chains  and  fetters 
until  several  of  them  had  been  thrown  on  the 
floor  and  trampled  upon  by  the  athletic  general. 
Georges  was  stopped  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  driving 
in  a  cabriolet :  be  blew  out  the  brains  of  one  of  the 
police  agents,  wounded  another,  and  had  nearly 
escaped  on  foot,  when  two  butchers  and  a  lock- 
smith's apprentice  threw  themselves  upon  him,  and 
clung  to  him  till  some  gendarmes  came  up.  In  all 
about  forty  so-called  conspiratora  were  seized; 
but  the  nets  of  the  poMct  had  caught  a  much 
greater  number  than  this ;  for  during  several  dayi, 
nearly  every  mui  that  had  a  truculent  countenance, 
or  anything  else  about  him  that  exdted  suspicion, 
was  whisked  away  to  prison  just  as  the  svspecit 
had  been  in  Roi>e8pierre*8  days.  Most,  even  of 
Georgea-Cadoudal's  associates,  men  of  ob- 
Bcnre  name  and  condition;  but  diere  were  also 
a  few  young  men  of  nolde  birth,  the  chief  of  these 


being  the  two  brothers  Armand  and  Jules  Folignac, 
the  sons  of  the  Duchess  of  Polignac,  the  devoted 
A-iend  of  Marie-Antoinette,  and  aides-de-camp  of 
the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  Marquis  Charles  de  k 
Riviere,  who  had  served  iu  the  Oardes-Frin^aises 
before  the  revolution,  and  who  was  now  also  in  the 
service  of  the  Count  d'Artois.  When  Pichegru 
was  required  to  sign  his  private  examination,  he 
refilled,  saying  it  was  altc^ther  annecessaiy,  and 
that,  knowing,  as  he  did,  ^1  Uie  secret  machinerf 
of  the  police,  he  suspected  that  by  aome  chemical 
proceBB,  they  would  obliterate  all  the  writing  except 
his  signature,  and  afterwards  fill  up  the  paper  with 
statements  which  he  had  never  made.  His  refusal 
to  sign  this  interrogatory,  he  added,  would  not 
prevent  him  from  repeating  in  a  public  court  of 
justice  the  unvarnished  truths  which  he  had  stated 
in  answer  to  the  questionB  which  had  now  been 
put  to  him.  Georges  said  he  was  going  into  La 
Vendik  when  he  wns  seized.  The  Polignacs  and  de 
Riviere  declared  that  they  had  been  decoved  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  France  and  the  cooperation 
of  Moreau;  that  they  had  become  conrinced  of 
their  error,  and  were  about  returning  to  England. 
They  intimated  that  the  deception  had  been  put 
upon  them,  and  that  they  had  been  lured  to  Puis, 
by  the  very  agents  of  the  police  who  now  give  a 
false  character  to  their  proceedings  and  intentions. 
It  appears  that  nothing  could  Itave  been  more  dear 
than  their  avowal  that  Moreau  had  lefiited  to 
have  anything  to  do  either  with  them  or  with 
Pichegru.  They  declared — and  this  was  after- 
wards confirmed  on  the  trial  by  other  testimony 
than  theirs — that  they  had  soon  discovered  that 
Pichegru  and  Moreau  did  not  understood  each 
other;  that  everything  was  going  wrong;  that 
there  was  uo  present  hope  of  the  royallBts  doing 
anything  in  France;  and  that  their  best  course 
would  be  to  hasten  back  to  the  Count  d'Artois  and 
tell  him  so.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  most  horrible 
threats  were  employed  to  extort  eridence  from 
icveral  menials  who  had  waited  upon  these  gentle- 
men during  their  concealment  in  Paris ;  and  that 
Picot,  die  servant  of  Georges-Cadoudal,  was  sc- 
tually  put  to  torture  by  the  diumb-icrew.  Bouvet 
de  Lozier,  a  member  of  the  ancient  noblesse,  who 
had  come  over  from  London  some  short  time  after 
Georges  and  Pichegru,  and  who  was  now  among 
the  conspirators  thrown  into  the  Temple,  attempted 
to  hang  himself  with  his  cravat,  and  bad  nearly  suc- 
ceeded when  a  turnkey,  by  chance,  entered  his  celt. 
He  acknowledged  that,  though  he  had  the  courage 
to  meet  death,  he  felt  he  was  unable  to  endure  the 
interrogatories  of  a  trial,  and  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  kill  himaelf  lest  he  might  be  forced  to 
make  aome  confession.  Both  before  this  time  and 
long  after  it,  Bouvet  de  Lozier  displayed  abundant 
active  courage ;  but  a  brave  man*s  hewi  might  be 
turned,  and  his  heart  taken  out  of  him  by  the  wide- 
spread reports  of  the  horrora  aud  to  be  committed 
in  diat  state-prison,  and  by  the  dread  that  torture 
or  long  suffering,  or  the  instinct  of  self-preaem- 
tioD  at  the  moment      *''^^^^^^'*  ^^^^ 
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prompt  dUcloeures  fatal  to  hi«  friends,  and  con- 
feMiODS  of  &cts  which  had  never  happened.  As 
it  was,  failing  in  hanging  himaelf,  and  being 
thenceforward  watched  and  beset,  as  one  supposed 
to  know  most  of  the  designs  of  his  pRrt;^,  although 
he  denied  the  intention  of  asssssination,  Bouvel  de 
Lozier  confessed,  some  time  before  the  trial,  that 
be  had  come  into  France  in  order  to  overthrow 
the  Consular  government  and  re-establish  the  Bour- 
bons; and  that  Piehegru  had  had  some  communi- 
cstioiu  with  Moreau. 

Monsieur,  or  Louis  XVIII,,  was  out  of  Bona- 
parte's reach,  and  living  under  the  Emperor  of 
RnsBu's  protection  at  Warsaw  ;  his  brother,  the 
Connt  d'Artots,  his  nephew,  the  Duke  de  Berri, 
and  the  other  princes  of  his  family,  were  safe  in 
London,  unless  that  invasion  could  be  achieved  of 
which  there  seemed  no  present  probability-  But 
close  on  the  French  fronbers,  and  within  the 
grasp  of  a  night-marching  corps  of  gendarmes- 
a-cheval,  was  a  young  Bourbon  prince,  and  the 
bravest  and  most  interesting,  if  not  the  best,  living 
member  of  that  somewhat  degenerate  race.  Louis- 
Antoine-Henri  de  Bourbon,  Duke  d'Enghien,  who 
was  bom  at  Chantilly,  in  August,  1772,  was  the 
son  of  the  Dttke  of  Buurbon  and  grandson  of  the 
Prince  of  Gondt! ;  being  a  lateral  branch  of  the 
then  reigning  &mtly  of  France.    He  had  served 
under  his  grandfather  in  the  emigrant  enny  that 
jimght'  in  the  Netherlands  and  on  the  Rhine 
gainst  the  Jacobin  republicans,  and  had  dispkyed 
not  only  a  high  and  romintic  personal  coim^e,  but 
a  degree  of  military  knowledge  and  ability  which 
made  the  royalists  consider  him  a  worthy  descend- 
snt  of  the  Cundes — the  fsvourite  heroes  of  France 
until  the  revolution  broke  out    Gay,  light-hearted, 
witty,  gallant,  and  not  over-scrupulous  in  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  he  had  all  the  quslities  which  the 
French  most  admired,  and  which  constituted  the 
beau  seigneur,  or  fine  gentleman  in  the  old  times. 
At  the  peace  ^  Lun^ville,  in  1801,  the  emigrant 
corn  being  completely  disbanded,  the  Duke 
d'&ighien  fixed  his  residence  at  Ettenheim,  a 
diAteaa  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine,  a  few 
taigM  from  that  river,  and  in  the  territoriea  of  the 
MargnvB  of  Baden.  This  choice  of  a  residence 
was  infloenced  by  an  atbu:hment  betireen  him  and 
tiie  Princess  Charlotte  de  Rohan,  who  reuded  at 
Ettenheim  with  her  near  relative  the  CaTdinsl  de 
Rohan,  whose  vices  or  presumptuous  follies  had 
cootribated  to  blacken  the  fair  fame  of  the  last 
queen  of  Frsnce,  and  perhaps  even  to  precipitate 
the  revolution.    We  trust,  and  we  believe,  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  d'Enghien,  though  not 
without  his  frivolities,  was  altogether  a  different 
ca«t  of  man  from  the  notorious  cardinal.    His  he- 
roical  death  alone  were  proof  enough.    But,  if 
d'Enghten  had  been  the  most  vicious  or  contempti- 
ble of  far-descended  princes,  "  the  deep  dtunna- 
tion  of  his  taking-^"  would  not  be  a  whit  the 
Icaa.    *"rhat  onftstunrte  prince,"  says  Bouni- 
ennc,  who  only  pretends  to  relate  what  he  knew 
on  the  my  best  anthoritj,  "  waa    Ettenheim  in 


consequence  of  a  love  affair,  and  had  no  commu- 
nication whatever  with  those  who  had  been,  con- 
cocting a  plot  in  the  interior  of  France."*  Be- 
tween love,  hunting  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  cul- 
tivatii^  with  his  own  hands  a  small  flower-garden, 
he  passed  his  whole  time.  But,  as  there  was 
the  closest  connexion  between  the  two  Polignacs, 
de  Riviere,  and  others,  and  the  French  princes 
in  England,  who  could  not  he  reached,  Bonaparte 
decided  that  d'Enghien,  who  could  be  reached, 
was  in  the  plot  also,  and  that  his  life  must  be  sa- 
crificed, if  not  u  his  security,  to  hia  vengeance. 
By  one  of  those  ordera  Uiat  flew  like  lighming 
from  Paris  to  all  the  extremities  of  France,  the 
officer  commanduig  at  Strasbourg  was  enjoined  to 
send  some  troops  across  the  Rhine  by  night  and 
seize  the  duke  in  his  chftteau ;  and  Caulaincourt, 
one  of  Bonaparte's  aides-de-camp,  and  soon  after- 
wards called  Duke  of  Vicenza,  was  sent  by  his  mas- 
ter to  the  Rhine  to  superintend  the  operation.  Cau- 
laincourt gave  the  delicate  commission  to  Colonel 
Ordenuer,  commandant  of  the  gendarmerie-ii- 
cheval,  who,  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  March, 
crossed  the  river  with  some  squadrons  of  gen- 
darmes and  other  cavalry,  entered  the  territory  of 
Baden,  as  though  it  had  been  a  French  province, 
and  advancuig  at  the  charging  pace  soon  sur- 
rounded the  chftteau  of  Ettenheim.  The  duke,  it 
is  said,  had  been  apprised  a  day  or  two  before 
(according  to  Bonrrienne  it  was  Tall^and  who 
gave  the  meroful  hint)  that  some  design  against 
him  was  on  foot.  But  he  could  not  believe  it : 
he  was  living  in  a  friendly  country  a  peaceable  and 
inoffensive  life,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws 
both  of  nature  and  of  nations ;  and  in  cousequence 
of  this  security,  those  who  came  to  kidnap  him 
found  that  no  kind  of  precaution  had  been  taken 
against  them.  When  the  duke  was  roused  from 
his  midnight  slumber  by  the  tramp  of  their  hurees* 
feet  and  by  the  rattling  of  their  arms,  he  sprang 
out  of  bed,  and  from  the  window  perceived  that 
the  ch&teau  was  surroundol,  and  that  a  detach- 
ment of  French  cavalry  was  watdting  the  neigh- 

*  Bonirlnne,  who  had  by  thU  time  otutA  to  be  ptimte  ttmtnty 
(eUaAy  becaiue  BouapmU  could  not  bcai  ihe  IkmilUrity  of  •  man 
wliobsd  oner  bnn  hit  college^compimion  sad  Fqiial,andnther  lupA- 
rioT  toUm  in  lh«  gooda  of  Ibrliuie),  wld*— "Hwl  I  been  lotlio  Fintt 
Connili  l&timMy,  I  itiHy  BTer,  with  u  nucli  L-ouBdrac«  a«  pride, 
that  the  blood  of  the  Diilce  d'ED^hien  woulil  not  h».\a  inpTinted  ui 
indelible  eiiiin  on  the  glory  of  Banaputa.  I  fet-l  ■  counetion  that 
it  would  iiara  been  \eTy  powible  for  me  to  lure  diuuaded  Bona* 
parte  from  hit  bul  deaim,  inumncb  aa  I  pcMltively  know  Oiat  his 
obfi'Ct,  after  the  termination  of  thu  peace,  wiu  merelv  to  flrighten  the 
emigrant*,  in  oidPT  to  drive  them  from  Ettenheim,  where  Kteal  nam- 


fam.  like  the  Duke  d'l^hicn.  had  aoiiglit  refnge.  HU  an;jer  was 
particularly  directed  agaiiiBt  a  Baroneu  Keith  and  a  Buroneu  Etten- 

S;ria,  wlionnA  loudly  vltiipemted  him,  nml  di>tribute<t  numerous 
Ibeli  on  the  lett  bank  of  the  Bhine.  At  that  period  BDoaparie  had 
i«t  the  Duke  d'EoBhien'a  life  aa  a|{Biii«t  that  af 


little  dedgn  aipiinat 
any  other  emigrant.  I  miiM.  however,  admit,  that,  when  Bonaparte 
■pnlM  toRappaod  Dnroc  of  the  emigrants  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
Rhiue,  he  esprvHed  hinuelf  with  much  irriuibility;  lomucbM,  lu- 
dred,  lhat  M.  de  Talleynnd,  dreadinft  its  eOecU  for  the  Uuke  d'Eng- 
bfeo,  warned  that  prince,  throuMh  the  medium  of  aladytowhom  he 
WM  atiacdied,  of  hw  danger,  and  adviird  him  to  prucped  to  a  greater 
diabinee  from  the  iVonUer.  Ou  recpiviog  thit  aoltee  tlie  prince 
rewlved  to  t^-m  hie  grandfather,  which  he  could  not  do  but  by  puf- 
ing  throu^  (he  Austrian  territory.  Should  any  doabt  exltt  aa  to 
theae  facta,  it  may  be  added,  that  Sir  Charlea  Stnart  wrote  to  M.  de 
Cobentael  to  eolicit  a  paMport  for  tlie  Duke  d'Enghien ;  and  it  waa 
■oMy  owing  to  the  delay  of  tb»  Anrtrian  Caliinut  that  time  waa 
aSorded  for  the  Rnt  ComuI  to  order  the  arreat  of  tbe  nnfortunata 
piteoe,  u  woD     he  had  formed  flw  faoRiUe  ranloUoa  of  »hnlding 
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bouring  town  of  Ettenheim,  and  blocking  up  the 
roHd  which  led  from  it  to  the  caitle.    He  never- 
theless determined  to  fij^ht  for  his  liberty,  and 
having  thrown  on  some  clothes,  he  and  his  faith- 
ful valet  .Toseph  armed  themselves  with  fowling- 
piecea.  Hii  officers  and  other  persons  of  his  limited 
eatablisbment  presently  joined  him»  armed  alao  with 
fowlii^-pieces,  which,  with  their  side-arms  and 
■  few  pistols,  were  the  only  weapons  in  the  chft- 
teau.   The  sttira  of  the  castle  were,  however, 
itraight  and  narrow,  so  that,  from  the  firac  landing- 
place,  an  obstinate  defence  might  have  been  made 
against  the  assailants.   The  duke  preserved  the 
moat  perfect  coolness,  and  made  theableat  disposi- 
tions for  resistance;— his  ofBcera  and  aervants 
were  to  load  the  fowling-pieces  under  cover,  while 
he,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  discharged  them  suc- 
cessively, as  fast  as  they  could  load,  and  with  an 
effect  the  more  to  be  relied  upon  as  he  was  a  won- 
derful shot.   The  gendarmes  lOon  broke  the  lower 
door,  and  seemed  to  be  about  to  ascend  the  narrow 
stairs,  where  aome  of  them  must  have  received  the 
proper  reward  of  their  conduct  when  the  duke's 
first  gentleman,  a  Baron  Grinatein,  threw  himself 
upon  him,  caught  him  in  hia  arms,  and  dragged 
faim  into  a  room  which  opened  upon  the  hod  of 
the  staircase,  exclaiming  that  all  resistance  waa 
Tiin,  and  diat  care  must  be  taken  of  the  preciona 
life  of  his  royal  highness.   It  has  never,  we  be- 
lieve, been  ascertained  whether  the  Baron  acted 
upon  a  criminal  or  upon  an  honourable  and  hu- 
mane motive ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
his  motive  was  good,  that  he  saw  that  the  Bourbon 
prince  must  perish  in  such  an  unequal  struggle, 
and  that  he  could  not  conceive,  if  he  submitted  to 
captivity,  that  his  enemies  would  ever  proceed  to 
the  horrible  extremity  of  taking  his  life.    It  has 
been  well  said  that  one  cannot  help  wishing,  on 
the  first  impression,  that  the  Duke  had  had  the 
satisfaction  of  dying  amidst  his  dying  enemies, 
with  his  arms  in  his  bands ;  but  that  Heaven  or- 
dained for  him  a  still  nobler  fete,  and  fraught 
with  a  nobler  lesson.   "  Had  he  died  in  that  mid- 
night scuffle,  the  atrod^  of  Bonaparte  might  have 
been  doubted;  Uie  coul  heroic  devotion  of  the 
young  and  gallant  victim  would  not  have  been  tried 
and  proved;  the  deep  and  lasting  indignation  of 
Europe  would  not  have  been  excited;  and  the 
retributive  justice  of  Heaven,  in  the  fate  of  Murat 
and  Bonaparte,  would  have  wanted  its  highest 
effect,  its  most  exemplary  vindication.***  When 
the  French  gendarmes  entered  the  room  into  which 
Grinstein  had  dragged  the  duke,  their  first  question 
was,  "  Which  of  you  is  the  Duke  d'Enghien  ?" 
**  If  you  are  sent  here  to  seize  him,"  said  the  duke, 
**  you  ought  to  have  a  description  of  his  person  in 
your  order."   '*  Which  of  you  is  the  man  f"  cried 
the  soldiers,  presenting  their  long  piatols.    No  an- 
awer  was  returned.    **  Then,"  abouted  the  officer 
in  command,  **  we  must  seize  jou.  all.'*    And  they 
were  all  seized  and  bound,  being  all,  except  Baron 
Grinstein,  less  thin  halMresaed.  Tkt  kidnappers 

•  Quiliriy  Bwltw,  nUvMy  ailds  la  nmr  t<IIi.  Waidn. 


instantly  marched  the  whole  party  out  of  the 
cbftteau  and  through  the  town  of  Ettenheiro,  for, 
thou^i  they  had  uo  resistance  to  apprehend,  their 
conscience  made  cowards  of  them  all;  and  they 
were  nervously  eager  to  recross  the  Rhine  and  get 
back  within  the  strong  walls  of  Strasbourg.  By 
this  time  the  quiet  little  town,  which,  like  the  cha- 
teau, had  been  buried  in  sleep,  was  all  un  foot  and 
on  tiptoe,  in  the  most  excited  state  of  curiosity, 
astonishment,  and  cunsternatton;  and  it  is  saul 
that  the  nincess  Charlotte  de  Itohan,  who,  slamwd 
at  the  noise,  had  risen  from  her  bed  ud  run  tu  a 
window,  aaw,  but  it  is  supposed  without  reo^ 
niaing  him,  her  lover  the  duke  dragged  psst  kr 
house,  with  no  other  covering  but  loose  trowsers, 
a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  slippers.    At  a  little 
distance  from  Ettenheim  they  halted  at  a  milt 
where  was  the  burgomaster  of  the  town.  Whether 
it  was  this  German  boor,  or  the  duke's  secretsry, 
who  was  living  in  the  town,  and  who  now  came 
runnii^  after  his  master  imploring  to  be  aUowed 
to  share  his  fate,  that  tirst  pointed  out  which  of  the 
party  was  hia  royal  highncM,  is  not  known,  and  it 
iM  rery  important ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  duke 
waa  recognised  at  the  mill.    He  then  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  send  his  valet  back  to  the  chftteau  for 
linen,  clothes,  and  aome  money.  Tbia  was  granted ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  servant  returned  the  duke 
dressed  himadf,  and  the  whole  party  proceeded 
rapidly  to  the  Rhine.  They  crossed  that  river  be- 
tween Cappell  and  Reinau,  and  on  the  opposite 
bank  foimd  carriages  waiting  fur  them.  The 
French  wanted  to  place  Baron  Grinstein  in  the 
same  carriage  with  the  duke,  but  he  refused  to  be 
BO  accompanied,  and  insisted  upon  taking  with 
him,  instud,  his  brave  and  faitliful  valet  Joseph, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  assist  him  in  defending 
the  ch&teau.    On  their  arrival  at  Strasbourg  all 
the  prisoners  were  confined  iu  the  citadel.  Cau- 
laincourt,  who  had  directed  aud  auperintended  the 
whole  operation  from  Offenbourg,  had  not  yet  re- 
turned to  Strasbourg,  and  appears  to  have  beeu 
fully  determined  not  to  face  Uia  illustrious  victim. 
During  that  day  and  the  two  followii^  days  die 
prince  was  respectfully  treated,  and  none  of  the 
soldiery  seem  to  have  imagined  that  worse  wo  in- 
tended him  than  close  confinement  in  some  state 
prison.    But  towards  evening  on  the  18th  Cau- 
Uincourt  returned,  and  at  the  dead  of  night  the 
wearied  duke's  bed  was  surrounded  by  gendarmes, 
who  bade  him  rise  and  dress  himself  with  all 
haste,  as  he  was  about  to  go  a  journey.   He  asked 
for  the  attendance  of  the  faithful  Joseph :  he  was 
told  he  would  have  no  need  of  any  valet  where  he 
waa  going.  He  asked  to  take  some  linen  with  him ; 
and  he  was  told  that  two  shirts  would  be  quite 
enough.  All  this  might  have  convinced  him  that  his 
jouruey  wks  to  a  blwdy  grave.    He  distributed  to 
his  attendants  who  had  now  gathered  round  him 
all  the  money  he  had  except  one  rouleau,  and  a  few 
loose  pieces  of  gold  and  ulver;  and  aAer  he  had 
affectionately  given  them  hia  last  ferewdl  they 
were  thruat  out  of  the  apartmeat.  Suti  from  the 
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corridor  these  allilctect  Krvants  lie«rd  the  noiBC  of 
preparation  for  depnrture,  and  tite  clanking  of  the 
chains  with  which  his  kidnappers  had  the  needless 
barharity  to  confine  the  prince's  arms.  The  car- 
riage which  oonTeyed  him  only  stopped  to  change 
bones  and  monnted  escorts;  be  was  never  per- 
xaitted  to  quit  it,  and  was  acareely  allowed  Uie 
time  and  opjportunity  to  procure  any  Tefreahments. 
It  was  the  duak  of  the  evening  of  t^e  20tb  of 
March  when,  with  doleful  sound,  it  rolled  over  the 
drawbridge  and  through  the  arched  gateway  of  the 
gloomy  old  fortress  of  Vincennea.  At  first  no  one 
there  knew  who  he  waa ;  but  the  wife  of  the  com- 
msDdant— «f  the  infamous  Harrel,  who  had  been 
promoted  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  in  the 
•ffiiir  of  the  Ceracchi  and  Arena  plot — was  the 
danghter  of  the  duke*a  nurse,  and  she  recognised 
her  royal  foster-brother.  Hisname  was  soon  whis- 
pered through  the  gloomy  edifice,  and,  as  he  com- 
plained of  hunger  and  fatigue,  all  the  inmates  of 
it,  and  even  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment 
iu  gairiaon  there,  vied  with  each  other  in  showing 
bim  attentions.  This  akrmed  the  principal  i^ents 
of  the  crime  about  to  be  finished :  the  regiment  wu 
immediately  ordered  under  arms,  and  marched  ont 
to  the  heights  of  Belle-Ville,  where  it  Uvonsckcd 
br  the  mght;  and  the  castle  was  left  to  Savary's 
gendarmes,  wrbose  hearts,  like  their  commander's, 
were  less  sensible  of  pity,  and  whose  nen'es  were 
BtroDg  to  do  whatever  the  First  Consul  might  com- 
mind.  Such  was  the  unlimited.  Oriental  devotion 
of  Savary  to  the  military  chief  who  had  been  the 
architect  of  his  fortune,  that  he  was  reported  to 
have  said,  ''If  the  First  Consul  ordered  me  to 
kilt  my  own  father,  I  would  kill  him."  The  fact 
has  been  denied  by  some  of  those  on  whom  the 
eternal  iofaniy  rests ;  but  there  appears  little  rea- 
ton  to  doubt  the  positive  assertion  made  by  Bour- 
rienne  and  others,  that  the  duke's  grave  was  dug 
vilhin  the  fortress  before  he  arrived.* 
When  it  wis  reported  at  Mdmaisoii,  where  iht 

*  "Aboiit  bkir-put  IwelTB  on  the  KM  of  Htreh  (lluit  tha  day 
*n«  the  dnko'*  nceulioal  1  mu  iafomied,"  a>y«  Hounkntw,  "  that 
">■•  one  wbbed  to  •)«itk  with  mo.  It  m  Hftml.  I  will  taUta 
*<»d  far  wurd  wtHt  liu  coumuiiinted  to  me.  Hunl  piohabljr 
uwiht  Uiat  hr  mas  bound  in  gratiinde  to  kitc  me  theM  deUila ;  but 
«oa«d  BM  mo  mtllude,  for  it  waa  modi  agaiiMt  my  will  tb«t  ba 
jw  ntaannFd  tba  Ceracchi  «oi»|dney,  and  lawived  the  reward  of 
"w  tiweheiy  [«e« yp.  19,10,>ii<-»o«l.  Tha  follow hif  teller^ 
SL"^?^  :  '  0»  the  ereniiiK  of  the  day  beim  y«*«d»y  1  waa 
■Wn  wbetlwr  I  had  ■  vacant  room  Iu  lodjie  a  priaoner  iu.  I  rs. 
pW  No— that  ibere  wae  onljr  my  room  beaidea  tha  oonndl-chambar. 
1  i>u  smmaoded  lo  prepatn  ItutanUy  an  apartmaut  in  which  *  pr I- 
■owreoold  ale-p.  who  «ai  to  arrivo  that  eveidng.  I  wae  olfodeitml 
»di|Bptaiath«oonrt-yanl.  I  nplied  that  that  eonid  not  be  eully 
WW- •*  court-yard  waanared.  The  moat  waa  thn  i%td  npou, 
™  tten  ikepU  mi  The  prince  arrlTnl  at  aeven  o'clock  in  the 
nnuii :  he  wu  parUiliiK  with  <mhl  and  hanger.  He  did  not  appear 
"HUrfted.  He  nld  he  wanted  •omethioK  lo  »wt,  and  to  go  lo  bed 
™™iwh.  H[aa{«rtmentn)MbeingyMiuaicientlyaircd,Itookhlm 
■"I"  By  own.  and  aent  into  the  Tillage  for  aome  laOeahmeBU.  The 

I?  lAble,  and  invited  me  to  nt  with  him.   He  tbnt 

•*«  me  a  uiimbn  of  atMtiona  about  ViDemnea,  a*  what  waa  gotnr 
"■^■ndothrr  paitfealaK.  He  ti.ld  me  Uiat  he  had  been  brought 
"P»  the  iwtghbiMirhood  of  the  e«.lle,  nnd  ipolie  to  me  wlih  greet 
™*»,and  kiadtiMa.   'What  do  thry  want  with  naf  he  Mtd: 

■ui  Ik)  they  meMi  to  do  with  me  V  But  three  quertlona  belnycd 
w  VMaaiseaa  er  anxiety.  My  wife,  who  waa  UI,  wae  Mag  In  the 
•we  wo^en  «leuTe.-ekiaed  by*  raUlng.  She  heard,  wlUnmt 
fwng  MiMited,  aU  oar  oonvnaailun,  and  i&e  waa  esceedlovly  asi- 
hT*  J^""'  ftwKMhUr  ibe  waa,  a^ 

•n^Z^^^'i^       a^iojed  a  pmeion  berore  the  Terolutwa. 

MMlWMStotaVMlUilMnMtBtlNCMBrihtelNt.'" 


Consular  Court  was  residing,  that  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  xttai  safely  lodged  in  the  donjon,  which 
ia  situated  about  a  league  eaat  of  Paris,  it  waa  ex- 
pected that  the  First  Consul  would  assemble  his 
council ;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  determining 
thatUie  whtde  reqwrnaibiUty  should  rest  with  him- 
self, and  those  ever  ready  instrumenta  of  hia  will 
who  had  sold  their  souls  to  his  fortunes  and  to  their 
own  aggrandisement.  Josephine,  who  had  a  feel- 
ing and  generous  heart,  and  a  ctmstant  aversion  to 
tyranny  and  crudty,  which  makes  one  foi^t  and 
forgive  her  frivolities  and  her  womanly  weaknesses, 
was  horror-stricken  at  the  intelligence;  and, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  she  implored  her 
husband  to  stop  short  in  this  foul  crime,  to  cave 
the  life  of  the  helpless  trepanned  prince,  lest  all 
the  world  should  cry  shame  upon  him,  and  Heaven 
aveuge  the  deed  on  him  and  his.  But  the  ruthless 
man  would  not  be  moved.  He  said,  in  his  sternest 
manner,  "Woman,  mind  your  own  business! 
These  are  not  things  for  women  to  meddle  with  ! 
l^t  me  alone!"  Before  this  he  had  said,  and  in 
B  way  which  left  no  doubt  of  his  fixed  determina- 
tion, **  I  will  put  an  end  to  these  conspiracies !  If 
the  emigraiita  will  eonainre,  I  will  have  them  shot ! 
I  am  told  that  there  are  some  of  them  concealed 
in  the  hoase  of  the  Austrian  ambasudor.  I  do  not 
believe  that ;  btit  if  I  did,  I  would  hare  Cobentzel 
shot  along  with  them.  The  Bourbons  must  be 
taught  that  they  are  not  to  sport  with  my  life  with 
impunity."  Talleyrand  waa  gone  from  Malmaison 
into  Paris,  and,  like  many  other  members  of  the 
government,  appears  to  have  known  nothing  of  the 
last  act  of  the  tragedy  until  it  was  over.  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  even  Fouche  were  not  left  in  this 
ignorance.  An  order  was  written  out  to  Murat, 
the  military  governor  of  Paris.  It  was  to  this 
effect : — "  The  government  of  the  Kepublic  decres 
as  follows :  Art  I.— The  ci-devant  Duke  d*£ng- 
hien,  acctised  of  having  borne  arms  against  the 
Republic,  and  having  wen  and  still  being  in  the 
pay  of  England,  of  being  engaged  in  the  plots  set 
on  foot  by  that  power  against  the  external  and 
internal  security  the  Republic,  shall  be  delivered 
over  to  a  military  commission,  composed  of  seven 
members,  named  by  the  governor  of  Paris,  who 
shall  assemble  at  Vincennea.  Art.  II. — The  grand 
judge,  minister  of  war,  and  general-governor  of 
Paris,  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  pre- 
sent decree.'*  This  order  bore  two  signatures : 
first,  that  of  Bonaparte,  First  Consul ;  and  next, 
that  of  Maret,  then  secretary  of  the  council  of 
state,  and  subsequently  Bonaparte's  most  favourite 
diplomatist  and  Duke  of  Bassano.  Murat,  who 
was  certainly  not  the  worst  man  of  the  school  he 
belonged  to,  and  who  displayed  on  many  occasiooa 
generosity  and  feeling,  and  a  horror  of  cold-blooded 
executions,  aAerwarcu  pleaded  that  he  disapproved 
of  the  whole  of  this  proceeding,  and,  ti^ether  with 
his  wife  ((xrtatnly  the  best  and  ablest  of  Bona- 
parte^B  siatera),  he  implored  the  First  Constd  to 
tbrego  his  purpose;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have 
little  more  than  Mumt's  own  vordwimd  a  thii^ 
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hand  report  of  hii  own  dying  declaration,  for 
these  £uti;  whereat,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
proved  bejond  the  reach  of  a  doubt  or  a  quibble, 
that  Mnratnaraed  the  military  commiuion, counter- 
signed the  order  which  Bonaparte  and  Maret  had 
signed,  and  issued  an  order  of  his  own,  directing 
the  commission  to  assemble  immediately  at  the 
Cb&teau  of  Vincennes  to  take  cognizance,  without 
separatiDg,  of  the  accused,  on  the  charges  set  forth 
in  the  decree  of  the  government."*  The  very 
sentence  which  was  published,  stated  that  all  the 
members  of  the  military  commission  were  "  named 
by  the  general-in-chief  (Murat),  Governor  of 
Paris."  Neither  the  gnuid  ju<^  (Regnier),  nor 
the  minister  of  war  (Bulhier),  though  named  in 
Bonaparte  a  order  aa  well  as  Murat,  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  nomination  of  the  commission, 
which  Murat  must  have  known  was  intended 
merely  to  pass  a  form  of  a  sentence  for  that  death 
which  had  been  for  many  days  predetermined  in 
the  mind  of  his  brother-in-law.  The  very  choice 
of  the  individuals  pleads  strongly  against  Murat's 
declarations;  they  were  for  the  most  part  friends 
of  Savary,  and  remorseless  scoundrels  all.  They 
were  (and  their  otherwise  obscure  names  will  live 
in  a  perpetuity  of  infamy).  General  Hulin,  presi- 
dent, who  is  said  to  have  had  a  sentence  ready 
signed  in  his  pocket.  Colonels  Bazancourt,  Barrois, 
Guiton,  Ravier,  and  Rabbe,  and  Captain  Nolin, 
who  acted  as  aecretarj ;  and  to  these  seven  was 
added  d'Autancourt,  a  captain  in  the  army,  and 
military  judge-advocate.  It  must  have  beoi  no- 
torious to  Murat  that  not  one  of  these  men  bore  a 
good  character,  even  in  that  army  which  had  never 
been  very  scrupuloiu,  and  that  Hulin,  who  was  com- 
mandant of  the  grenadiera  of  Bonaparte's  con- 
sular guard,  would  hesitate  at  no  deed  that  the 
Consul  expected  from  him.f  H  Murat  had  been 
so  anxious  to  prevent  the  crime,  would  he  have 
appointed  as  president  a  man  so  likely  to  perpe- 
trate it  ?  The  part  which  Murat  took  in  the 
business,  however,  was  nothing  to  that  played  by 
Savary,  the  head  of  Bonaparte's  most  secret  or 
household  police,  who  had  been  employed  for 
several  weeks  in  investigating  the  Georges-Cadoudal 
and  Pichegru  conspiracy  with  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  connect  the  Duke  d'Enghien  ;  and  who 
had  returned  a  day  or  two  before  from  the  coast, 
having  failed  in  the  attempt  to  dect^  the  Count 
d'Artois  or  the  Duke  de  Benri  into  France.  It 
waa  Savary  that  carried  a  sealed  and  private  letter 
from  Bonaparte  to  Murat ;  it  was  Savary  that  col- 
lected at  Murat's  house,  in  the  Place  Venddme, 
the  officers  that  were  to  compose  the  commission; 
it  was  Savary  that,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  nighty  or- 
dered the  judge-advoc^  to  attend  the  gofemor  of 

-  *  Dui4a.  Vileet  Judldalm  gt  IlhtoriqnM  tbUUtm  m  Proc^«  dn 
Due  d'engMan.  Puta,  Utl. 

t  H  uliD  hmd  bocB  a  waitn  *t « leraaiiad*  riiop.  Uk*  so  nuy  other 
Jncobini,  he  had  lint  diilinBaUhsd  MmMir  at  Itw  takiitK  of  the  lUs- 
tilte ;  tud  )m  had  notvad  a  medal,  aad  the  titla  of  Vanqueur  da  la 
BitftilW.  Ha  liaabeen  acenwduf  bavinfbeen  oneof  the  moat  acUve 
of  the  Sept«mbrii«ra  (  but  thefrtdeBoe  on  this  laat  polDt  aMtu  to  be 
Tcty  defective.  What  ia  batter  known  ti  th«  hot  that  Uuiat,  himaelf 
tlw  MO  (if  an  innkeeper  and  poatnatler,  bad  patroniaed  the  gaream 
limoM^,  and  lud  fnunoted  Ui  advUKnant  In  tlw  tarny^  j 


Paris  (Murat),  who  immediatdy  ffm  him  orders 
to  proceed  to  General  Hulin,  whom  he  would  find 
at  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  and  from  whom  he  was 
to  take  and  receive  ulterior  orders ;  it  was  Savary 
that  took  the  command  of  a  brigade,  that  selected, 
the  troops  most  fit  for  the  work  in  hand,  and  that 
sent  picked  men  ont  of  the  gendarmerie  d'elile^  hia 
own  corps,  into  the  castle  to  be  ready  to  fusilade 
and  bury  the  duke,  even  before  his  mock  trial  com- 
menced; and  what  more  Savary  did  will  appear 
presently.  From  Murat's  house  to  Vincennes  was 
three  or  four  miles,  so  that  the  judge-advocate,  who 
was  not  summoned  from  his  own  residence  till 
midnight,  who  had  to  traverse  a  good  part  of  Paris 
to  get  to  Murat's  house,  and  who  was  detained 
tliere  some  time  to  receive  his  instructions,  conld 
not  have  reached  the  ch&teau  or  donjon  of  Vin- 
cennes before  one  or  half-past  one  in  the  morning ; 
and  yet,  as  is  stated  in  the  body  of  the  inslrument 
itself,  the  sentence  was  passed  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning — a  pretty  good  proof  that  the  trial  and 
sentence  had  all  been  arranged  beforehand.  It  had 
probably  been  conveyed  by  Savary  to  Hulin  in  the 
sealed  and  secret  letter.  The  document  which  was 
published  was  so  long,  that  it  could  not  even  have 
been  written  out  by  a  quick  pen  in  the  time  which 
intervened  between  the  arrival  of  the  judge-advo- 
cate and  the  passing  of  the  sentence :  and,  as  we 
shall  see  anon,  there  were  actually  two  sentences,  the 
second  being  as  long  the  first.  It  was  nut  until  the 
judge-advocate  arrived  at  the  caatle  that  he  knew 
the  buainess  he  had  to  perform.  Then  Hulin  put 
into  hia  hands  a  copy  of  that  order  which  we  have 
quoted,  signed  by  Bonaparte  and  Maret,  and  coun- 
tersigned by  Murat.  There  was  no  time  for  him 
to  examine  any  evidence,  if  evidence  had  existed  ; 
but  none  whatever  was  presented  to  him,  the  only 
thing  put  into  his  hand  being  the  indictment,  with 
the  First  Consul's  order  to  proceed  to  judgment 
forthwith.  A  few  minutes  after  the  judge-advo- 
cate's arrival  the  steps  of  the  gendarmerie  d'elite 
were  heard  on  the  drawbridge,  and  Savary  entered 
the  donjon  and  the  council-chamber,  where  Harrel 
had  spread  a  green  rluth  over  an  ancient  worm- 
eaten  table,  and  had  lighted  a  wood-fire  on  the  ca- 
pacious hearth,  for  that  March  night  was  very 
cold,  and  the  apartment  was  gloomy,  damp,  and 
insalubrious.  Hnlin  then  said,  "  Let  the  prisoner 
be  brought  in."  The  duke,  worn  out  with  the 
fatigue  of  travelling  over  roug^  roads  two  days 
and  nights  in  a  close  carriage,  was  falling  into 
a  profuund  sleep.  The  judge-advocate  himself 
roused  him,  and  led  him  to  the  council-chamber. 
"  I  am  bound  to  say,'*  said  President  Hulin, 
who,  like  nearly  all  concerned  in  the  horrible 
butchery,  wrote,  many  years  after,  when  Bonaparte 
was  himself  a  wretched  prisoner  at  St.  Helena,  a 
pamphlet  to  exculpate  himaelf  by  throwing  a  greater 
portion  of  the  guilt  on  others,  "  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  prisoner  presented  himself  before  us 
with  a  noble  assurance ;  he  repelled  with  great 
force  the  charge  (trAtcA  teas  not  mentioned  in  the 
tndktptenl)  <a  having  consmnd,  directly  or  in- 
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directly,  in  any  plot  for  anasiinatiDg  the  Pint 
Contal;  bnt  he  owned  that  he  had  borae  arnu 
■guDit  France,  inaiatiDs,  with  a  degree  of  courage 
ind  pride  (which  even  for  his  own  lake  we  oouTd 
not  repreta),  that  he  had  maintained  the  righta  of 
hit  family,— -that  a  Condd  never  could  enter  France 
but  with  anna  in  hia  hand.  *  My  birth,  my  feel- 
iagi,  my  opinioiu,*  he  added,  'render  me  the 
eternel  enemy  of  yonr  goremment' "  While  the 
jodge^vocate  interrogated  the  priuner,  Savary 
■tood  bdiind  the  president,  with  hia  back  turned 
to  the  fire.  To  every  queation  the  prince  replied 
in  the  deareat  and  moat  ipirited  manner.  When 
tiked  hia  name,  he  told  it  Hulin  nid  afterwarda, 
with  atrodoua  tang-frcfid,  '*  If  the  prince  had  not 
told  us  his  name,  we  should  have  been  prettily 
puuled  to  know  what  to  do,  as  there  wu  not  one 
of  m  who  knew  his  person,  or  could  identify  him." 
He  retBted  when  and  how  he  had  been  compelled 
to  leave  France  with  his  father  and  grandfather, 
ud  when  and  where  he  had  fought  for  the  king. 
When  asked  -what  was  hii  place  in  the  army  of 
Cond^  he  said  with  pride,  '*  I  was  alwaya  in  the 
nn."  He  stated  that  he  had  been  living  quietly 
^  two  ^ra  and  a  half  at  Ettenheim ;  that  he 
fintwent  there  on  the  invitation  at  the  Cardinal 
de  Bohin,  who  wai  ei-biihop  of  Strasbourg,  and 
1(01  poiseued  of  tarritoriei  and  of  qnritnal  jvria- 
dietioD  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  that  after 
die  death  of  the  cardinal,  which  happened  in  the 
■pring  of  1802,  he  had  officially  applied  to,  and 
lud  received  from  the  Elector  Margrave  of  Baden, 
die  lOTpTeigTi  of  the  country,  permission  to  continue 
to  reside  there.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  the  reaaons 
vliich  had  determined  my  residence  at  Ettenheim 
DO  knger  subsisting,  I  was  proposiog  to  move 
Mier  off,  to  Fribourg  in  Bri^u,  a  much  nune 
^mable  town  than  Ettenheim,  where  I  remained 
chiefly  because  the  country  abounds  in  game,  and 
tlte  elector  had  granted  me  permission  to  shoot  and 
bnntin  hia  wwds;  and  I  am  very  f<md  of  that 
qnit."  He  denied  that  he  had  ever  been  in 
or  in  the  interior  of  France,  since  he  had 
fled  from  it;  but,  when  aalnd  whether  he  was  not 
ia  the  pay  of  England,  he  replied  that  he  received 
■n  annual  allowance  irom  that  court,  and  that  that 
«u  all  he  had  to  live  upon.  Whoi  reproached 
vHh  having  fought  against  his  country,  m  replied 
that  he  had  fought  for  his  king ;  and  tlut,  consider- 
ing! his  birth  and  situation,  no  other  line  of  conduct 
could  have  been  expected  from  him.  When  asked 
if  be  knew  General  Pichegru,  and  if  he  hod  any 
iflercoarse  or  correspondence  with  him,  he  an- 
•vered  that  to  the  best  of  hia  knowledge  he  had 
iKTer  seen  him  ;  that  he  had  never  had  any  inter- 
course  with  him ;  that  he  knew  indeed  that  Pichegni 
lad  wished  to  see  him  ;  but  that  he  was  happy  at 
not  harii^  known  him,  if  what  they  were  saying 
vtt  true  about  ihe  vile  meant  he  intended  to  ein~ 
floy.  He  declared  that  faedid  not  know,  and  had 
never  seen.  General  Dumouriez,  whom,  accwding 
to  some  of  the  numerous  and  contradictory  ac- 
Mmta,  Bonaparte  believed  ta  han  been  concealed 
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with  him  at  Ettenheim.  To  the  qneation,  whether 
aince  the  peace  he  had  not  kept  up  correspondences 
in  the  interior  of  France,  he  replied,  that  he  had 
written  occasionally  to  some  private  friends,  who 
had  served  with  him,  and  who  were  atitl  attached 
to  him,  about  their  and  hia  own  pivate  concerns ; 
but  that  theaa  eorrespondences  were  not  of  the 
nature  which  he  nipposed  they  alhided  to.  Here 
ended  the  interrogatory,  and  tmawaa  abadutely  all 
the  tiiaL  Not  a  single  witness  of  any  kind  waa 
examined,  nor  was  any  evidence  prodnccd,  except 
some  insignificant  papera  which  proved  nothing, 
and  which  are  stated  in  Uie  sentence  to  have  beoi 
read  teeretly  by  the  commiaeion,  before  the  pri- 
soner was  brought  in.  No  counsel  was  allowed, 
although,  aecoraing  to  the  existing  law,  counsel 
was  assigned  to  every  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Being 
called  upon  to  sign  the  procei-verbal^  the  duke 
said,  or  it  was  said  for  hun,  in  that  document  as 
published,  Before  signing  it  I  earnestly  demand 
to  have  a  ]ffiv^  audience  of  the  First  Consul. 
My  name,  my  rank,  my  manner  of  thinking,  and 
the  horror  of  my  situation,  make  me  hope  that  he 
vriU  not  refuse  thk  my  demand.**  According  to 
some  accounts,  HnUn  said  they  had  nothing  to  do 
hot  to  peas  lentence;  according  to  others  it  was 
Savary  diat  said  there  was  no  uae  in  loaing  time 
and  trouUmg  the  Consul;  and,  according  to  others, 
who  must  be  in  error,  ss  there  wss  not  time  to 
allow  the  swiftest  of  messengers  to  go  to  and  return 
from  Malmaison,  the  report  being  sent  to  Bona- 
parte to  know  his  further  pleasure,  tbe  court  re- 
ceived for  answer  their  own  letter,  marked  with 
the  emphatic  words,  **  Condemned  to  death." 
But,  in  fact,  this  condemnation  had  been  inserted 
in  the  first  of  the  two  sentences,  blanks  being  left 
to  name  the  article  of  law  apolicable  to  the  caae. 
Having  signed  the  proces-verotU  (at  least  his  sig- 
nature was  affixed  to  the  thing  they  printed),  the 
prince  was  ordered  to  withdraw ;  and  such  was  hia 
exhiutttia),  and  lo  little  did  he  expect  immediate 
derth,  that  he  calmly  lay  down  again  on  the  bed 
which  Hanel  had  prepared  for  him,  and  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep.  When  he  was  gone,  some  doubt  was 
expressed  by  these  delicate  aasaastns  touehiiw  the 
l^ality  of  the  first  sentence  with  the  blank,  which, 
nevertheless,  they  had  all  signed ;  and  then  waa 
produced  the  second  draft  of  his  sentence,  which 
they  must  have  brought  with  them ;  if,  indeed,  it 
was  not  concocted  and  arranged  after  the  duke's  ex- 
ecution. The  originals  of  both  these  mooatrons 
documents  have  been  discovered,  and  examined  by 
M.  Dupin,  an  acute  lawyer;  and  they  seem  to 
testi^  uiat  the  atrocious  guilt  of  the  proceedings 
had  bewildered  and  atupified  the  intellect  of  the 
ucnte  emptied,  and  had  rendered  them  incapable 
of  glossing  over  their  villany.  We  have  President 
HiUin'a  conftMskn  that  tliey  all  ugned  the  first 
sentence—and  that  was  the  sentence  (with  a  blank 
left  for  the  law)  that  waa  carried  into  execution.* 

•  H«M7i,*'W«tiltd*WMr  infto  Uw  MDtran ;  «aii»if  oOwn, 
ngalar,  a>d«*  fkirdbn  nadathasnOnitMMd  Mfi«pa>*«^ 
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Hie  two  wnteiioeB  differed  in  several  important 
particolarB : — both  were  the  merMt  mockeries  of 
law ;  but  of  the  two,  the  firat  really  appears  to  have 
been  the  better  one,  or  the  one  in  which  there  was 
the  less  juggling.  The  firat  sentence  set  forth  the 
evidence,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  began  and  ended 
with  the  duke's  examination,  but  left  in  blank  the 
law  applicable  to  it  The  second  sentence  set  forth 
the  law,  but  omitted  the  evidence  altogether.  This 
was  a  confession  that  they  could  not  make  the 
evidence  tally  wiUi  the  law,  and  were  therefore 
under  the  necessity  of  suppressing  either  the  law 
or  the  evidence.  In  the  original  indictment  there 
were  three  counts,  but  the  duke  wai  found  guilty 
on  six  other  and  diflnrent  chanes,  and  condemned 
upon  three  other  cluu^es,  dimrent  from  all,  and 
wholly  unsupported  by  any  kind  of  evidence.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  variation  between  the  two 
sentences  waa  this : — the  first  ordered  immediate 
execuHorij  which  was  directly  contrary  to  the 
existing  code  of  law,  which,  in  all  caKs,  allowed 
twenty-four  houra  for  appeal ;  the  second  sentence 
said  nothing  about  execution^  but  directed  that 
copies  of  the  sentence  should  be  lent,  within  the 
time  -prescribed  by  /aw,  to  the  grand  judge,  the 
minister-of-war,  and  the  military  governor  of  Paris. 
But  before  these  copies  of  the  sentence  could  be 
made  out,  and  many  houra  before  any  one  of  them 
had  reached  its  destination,  the  sentence  had  been 
executed.* 

The  aix  charges,  on  which  the  duke  was  found 
guilty  "  unanimously,"  were  these: — 1.  Having 
borne  arms  against  the  French  republic.  2. 
Having  offered  his  services  to  the  English  go- 
vernment, the  enemy  of  the  French  people.  3. 
Having  received  and  accredited  agents  of  the  said 
English  government,  of  having  procured  them 
means  of  iutelligence  in  France,  and  of  having 
conspired  with  them  against  the  external  and  in- 
tenial  safety  of  the  republic.  4.  Having  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  collection  of  French 
emigrants  and  others,  formed  on  the  frontiers  of 
France,  in  the  countries  of  Fribourg  and  Baden, 
paid  by  England.  5.  Having  had  communica- 
tions wiih  the  town  of  Strasboui^,  tending  to  ex- 
cite insurrection  in  the  neighbouring  departments, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
England.  6.  Being  one  of  the  favourers  and 
accomplices  of  the  plot  carried  on  by  die  English 
against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul,  and  intending, 

drift,  RiooDdFd  chiefly  OQ  k  report  of  the  privy  coiincillor  Rf«l,  and 
the  answm  >if  the  prinee.  ThU  seconrl  dmft  wa«  the  true  one.  and 
oa^htalODetohitvelieenpfeMri-cd/'— £M^i(UtUM(^(T(Mo«eAM^ 
imatHiavc    Par  M.  U  Camte  HtUh. 

»  ItiiMidoalldentlyby  Mine, that Ihewcond ■enteneeirai  wriUen 
qj7ertheiluke'*  »[t:utinii,  aud  at  MulmaUon,  uudei  the  Pint  Couul'i 
own  «ve ;  aud  that,  a*  the  m«mber«  of  the  lailitaryenmrniMion  wire  not 
l»re«ciit  to  rijia  ihelr  uamei,  other  peraom  ili^oed  for  them.  The  real 
B((iiature«,  lioweicr,  were  nftcrwajdi  found  ufltxed  \o  the  document. 

GruFral  H  iilin,  »•  we  liare  leen,  regret*  tlial  the  flnt  leutence  hnd 
Botbrea  deitrayed;  but  Snvary  hnpnl,  and  no  lioubt  beliei'ed,  thnt 
Uiili  tenleDce*.  and  all  the  uapen  caoni-cti  d  »ith  the  horrible  affair, 
liad  been  burnt  iM-fnre  the  RettoratloD.  lie,  indeed,  aoeni  that  the 
pnpen  wen  destroyed.  Ilat.  in  ISkS,  wheu  hii  AuJacfoua  piiblicalion 
n]ii,rared,  prornkiiiK  Rulin  and  the  re»t  to  answer  it.  aud  when  dU- 
ruTiion  and  Ihe  preM  were  fh™,  M.  Dupta  foutui  both  the  venteocei, 
Uie  otlpuBl  interrogatory,  with  tba  Duk«  d'Euliiea'!  antvara,  and  a 
liMp  <rf  otbn  p»pBw  m  ^ipniBj  jj^p  of  c^-^oHt  altfclt  BOW  can 
Mvgr  be  doll  lywl.  -  ■  . 


in  the  event  of  the  success  of  such  conspiracy,  to 
enter  France.  And  to  these  six  clauses  was  added, 
"  Thereupon  the  president  put  the  question  as  to 
the  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  and,  the  voices 
being  collected  as  before  (beginning  with  the  junior 
and  ending  with  the  president),  the  special  military 
commission  unanimously  condemn  Louis-Antoine 
Bourbon,  Duke  d'Enghien,  to  death,  for  the  crimes 
of  eapioni^,  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of 
the  republic,  and  attempts  against  the  external  and 
internal  safety  of  the  republic."  The  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  that  there  was  not  only  no  evidence 
on  oath,  but  no  evidoice  at  all ;  that  there  was  not 
even  a  witness;  tiiat  there  was  actually  no  ex- 
amination whatever  except  of  the  prisoner  him- 
self; and  that  that  examination  cmtaadieted 
almost  every  particle  of  the  charge.*  The  prince 
had  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  vHe  metuu 
(assassination)  imputed  to  Pichegni ;  he  had  stated 
distinctly,  aud  in  a  tone  which  left  uo  doubt  of  hia 
entire  veracity,  that  he  had  no  correspondence  with 
France  except  on  private  affairs ;  and,  in  admitting 
the  fact  that  he  received  an  allowance  from  the 
English  court,  he  had  coupled  with  the  confession 
the  touching  avowal  that  he  took  that  money  ^e* 
cause  he  had  nothing  else  to  lice  upon.  Yet  upon 
this  interrogatory,  which  was  taken  down  in  ^Tit- 
ing,  and  submitted  in  that  form  to  the  court-mar- 
tial or  military  -commission,  after  they  had  heard 
it  all  vivd  voce,  these  eight  scoundrels  or  cowards 
nnanimoualy  found  him  guilty  of  Havii^  received 
the  agents  of  England,  procured  them  the  means 
of  treasonable  correspondtnce  with  the  mterior  of 
France,  and  conspired  with  them,"  &c.,  there  not 
being  a  syllable  of  the  evidence  before  them  which 
had  the  most  remote  relation  to  such  a  charge. 
Nor  was  there  a  tittle  of  evidence  which  bore  the 
most  remote  relation  to  the  charges  of  his  having 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  assemblage  of 
emigrants  and  others  in  English  pay;  and  of  his 
having  held  communications  within  the  town  of 
Stras^uii;  for  the  purpose  of  creating  insurrec- 
tions— ^the  word  Strasbourg  never  having  been 
uttered  in  the  whole  course  of  the  prince's  ex- 
amination, and  being  inserted  in  the  sentence  ader 
he  had  quitted  the  room.  Nor  had  there  been  a 
vrard  said  about  any  plots  carried  on  by  the  Eng- 
lish for  the  Bssanination  of  the  Consul,  the  only 
allusion  to  any  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Consul 
being  an  imputation  on  Pichegru,  a  Frenchman, 
who  denied  the  charge,  and  who  could  never  be 
proved  guilty  of  it.  It  seems  pretty  clear  to  us 
that  Savary,  who  best  knew  the  wishes  and  inten- 
tions of  his  master,  and  who  stood  behind  the  pre* 
sident*s  chair  all  the  time,  whispered  in  Hulio's 

■  Nineteen  yenn  after  the  horrible  cataitrophei  when  Sawry"' 
an  cutout  from  hi*  country,  and  a  wanderei  on  thp  Ikce  oftbe  eail'i 
llkit  noother  Uiin,  with  an  indelllite  mnrlc  upon  him,  be  was  Uio  Ij 
conlhat  that  *'  there  were  neither  documents  and  )irooli  nor  wilnenn 
againtt  the  prince  ;  and  in  hii  declaration  be  pmphaiically  druinl  ti'x 
aecuutioni  brouKlit  agaiiut  him."—"  Hii  connoiioiM  wiih  EDclaud, 
in  the  rank  ia  which  he  wu  born,"  adds  Snwy, "  hi*  oorreepondwtce 
with  hii  grandrathrr,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  could  not  be  contklerrd 
ai  evidence  of  any  omepiracy.  And.  even  If  it  liad  been  oihervUf, 
what  JtidRe  b  to  ignaxant  a*  not  to  know  the  admittiou  uf  iIk  |nty 
MGOied  ue  sever  aajMent  to  oowbnifn&nrJrjuuqmitcd  lif  Otber 
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car  that  the  EngUdi  must  he  hlackened  as  well  as 
the  Duke ;  that  the  murder  of  the  Bourhon  vould 
be  made  palatable  to  the  French  people  hj  con- 
necUng  him  with  the  plots  and  crimes  of  their 
anctent  enemies;  that  it  would  not  be  enough  to 
dispatch  the  Duke,  but  that,  with  the  same  blow, 
they  must  assassinate  the  reputation  of  the  British 
court  and  govemment.  There  was, ,  indeed,  no- 
thing new  iq  this  latter  proceeding.  When  Bona- 
parte found  he  could  not  fix  the  crime  of  the 
infernal  machine  on  the  Jacobins,  he  cast  the 
odium  of  it  upon  England.  The  other  illegalities 
m  this  most  iniquitous  of  trials  are  too  obvious  and 
glazing  to  call  for  much  remark.  The  violation 
of  the  neural  and  friendly  territory  of  Baden  was 
the  banning  of  the  odious  irregularitiea,  and  in 
itself  vitiated  all  the  proceedings  which  followed. 
The  decrees  of  the  Convention  and  Directory 
against  such  Frenchmen  as  bore  arms  against  the 
Republic,  aavage  as  they  were,  applied  only  to 
emigrants  taken  in  France,  or  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try ;  and  Baden  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Again,  these  laws  againet  the  emigrants  did  not 
apply  to  the  Bourbon  princes,  who  were  a  class 
apart,  and  were  for  ever  banished  from  the  French 
territory.  By  the  existing  code,  the  court-martial 
or  military  commission  was  incompetent  to  try 
plots  undertaken  against  the  republic;  and  the 
vlicde  proceedings  in  the  donjon  of  Vincennes 
were  de  plus  illegal,  as  having  been  carried  on 
in  the  dead  of  night,  precipitately,  with  closed 
dons,*  without  defender  or  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner, without  witnesses,  without  documents. 

HuUa  subsequently  pleaded  the  only  (though  a 
base)  argument  that  could  at  all  avail  him,  and  the 
seven  officers  who  acted  with  him.  "Appointed 
to  be  judges"  said  he,  "we  were  obliged  to  act 
as  judges  at  the  risk  of  being  judged  ourselves.** 
We  are  disposed  to  give  credit  to  his  assertions — 
especially  as  they  are  flatly  contradicted  only  by 
Savary — that  he  and  his  colleagues  finished  their 
share  in  the  work  of  iniquity  by  writing  out  and 
signing  the  two  sentences ;  that  the  immediate 
execution  was  not  authorized  by  them ;  and  that 
they  were  expecting  that  the  four-and- twenty  hours 
prescribed  by  law  would  be  allowed,  when  they 
beard  an  exptowon,  a  crash  of  musketry  iu  the 
moat,  which  told  them  that  Savary  had  terminated 
the  aifair.t    Savary  himself  says,  "  The  court  de- 

*  Y«t  that  baiT-hoed,  tittbluihiDK  vtlUln,  Satu^,  alli  thU  an 
"apem  oomrt."  >iid  BouprnTte  hiroaelf  called  it  "aJairtrM."  An 
open  oouH !  Th«  aU  caitla  wa*  larroumled  by  tTou{)«,  and  iraa  uc- 
npird  lu  tbs  interior  by  Savary'i  flicked  gendumea,  who  pennitted 
Bcltlter  fDgre*a  nor  egiwM.  Praideiit  Halio  hinarif  declare*.  Id  the 
mut  aoloinn  nuuineT.  that  he  and  hia  colleaffOM  in  the  commlatoQ 
nre  ihat  ap  In  ihe  eonncil-cbamber  and  an  adjoining  room,  and  oonid 
Ht  eomnunicata  with  thoae  without,  in  Be«  what  wu  panring  in  the 
rcrt  of  tlM  chtoan. 

t  Hnltn.  who  bad  fallen  from  hie  high  aitat«,  who  waaold.etricken 
with  bliwlnMa,  and  retired  from  the  world,  whni  Savary  provoked 
him  to  aitcmpt  the  donfale  taak  of  palllatiiq[  hla  own  eondaet  and  ex- 
poiiDg  that  of  Sanry,  Mve, — "  Scarcely  wa*  it  (the  •entcnee')  aigned 
when  I  began  a  letter  to  the  Firat  Conanl.  in  which  I  conTeyol  to  him, 
ia  obedirace  to  the  mimimm  veuh  of  the  court,  the  dMirtt  rspreMed 
by  the  prince  of  an  interview  with  the  Firat  (^sal,  and  further  con- 
jured tne  t'lrat  Coneul  to  lealt  the  punlthment,  wJh'cA  tht  tewrity  qf 
ear  frfantiva  did  Ml  permit  ui  to  alada.  It  wai  at  thia  moment  that  a 
n«ii(S(NaTw)  whohadperaiiledlamaalBingiatbecourt-KKnDinid, 
■What  «•  ym  Mat  lbm7  — ■!  am,*  I  nplM,- *  vritiag  to  dw 
Vitt  UoDsd.  to  CMTCy  to  Ub  ths  «Ui  or  Ihi  primw  ud  Um  fVPMS- 


liberated  ■  long  time ;  it  was  not  till  two  houn 
after  the  room  was  deared  that  the  sentence  was 
known.  The  officer  who  commanded  the  infantry 
of  my  regiment  came  with  deep  emotion  to  tell 
me  that  a  party  was  required  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence— I  answered, '  Give  it.*  *  Where  shall  the 
party  of  execution  be  placed  ?'  asked  the  officer— 
*  Where,'  I  answered,  *  you  can  hurt  nobody  ;*  for 
already  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  populous  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris  were  proceeding  along  the  roads  to 
the  several  markets."  This  tender-heartedness 
and  anxiety  about  not  hurting  some  innocent  msr- 
ket-gardener,  or  other  passer  by,  contrasts  drama- 
tically  with  the  ferocious  laconism  "Give  it;'* 
but,  unfortunately  for  Savary's  pretence,  no  road, 
passed  within  a  mile  of  the  front  of  Uie  caatle; 
and,  still  more  unfortunately,  the  place  of  execution 
had  been  fixed  by  the  digging  of  ihe  grave  on  the 
preceding  evening— had  been  fixed  in  the  ditch  of 
the  fortress,  about  fourteen  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  ground,  on  a  spot  where,  even  if  there  had  been 
roads  passing  close  by  the  castle  or  running  all 
round  it,  Savary's  grndarmes  d'elite  might  nave 
fusiladed  the  whole  race  of  the  Bourbons,  aud  all  the 
crowned  or  royal  princes  of  Europe  to  boot,  with- 
out the  slightest  risk  of  hitting  any  passer  by. 

The  prince  was  fast  asleep  when  Savary  bade 
his  subaltern  officer  give  the  party  that  were  to 
fire  into  his  heart — his  two  dry  words,  *  Givb  it*, 
being  the  only  death-warrant  of  the  descendant  of 
so  many  kings  and  heroes — and  in  a  sound  sleep 
the  execution  party  found  him  when  they  went  to 
his  bedside  and  ordered  him  to  riie  aud  ftdloi^. 
'*  He  had  so  little  suspicion  of  the  fate  that  awuted 
him,  that,  on  descending  the  rough  staircase  lead- 
ing to  the  castle-ditch,  the  prince  asked  whither 
they  were  taking  him.  To  this  question  he  re- 
ceived no  answer  from  Savary's  tried  and  taciturn 
gendarmes.  Harrel,  the  commandant,  walked  by 
the  prince  holding  a  lantern.  Feeling  the  cold  air 
which  came  up  the  dark  staircase,  he  pressed 
Harrel's  arm,  and  said  Are  th^  S^'S  to  immure 
me  in  an  oubliette  ?**• 

memdatiat  of  the  oocrt.'— '  You  have  done  yoar  bnainec*,'  laid  he. 
takiaj  the  pen  out  of  my  hand, '  and  what  rmabu  u  niMr.'  I  confma 
thiu  rthonght  at  the  moment,  and  ao  did  levenil  of  mycolleaguca, 
that  he  meant  to  mv  that  the  conveying  thme  aeotimeiita  to  the  Firtt 
Consul  waa  hit  bttaioeM.  Hli  antwer  thua  undentood  lelt  u*  atill 
the  hope  that  the  rvCommendaUon  would  reach  the  Fiitt  Conaii).  I 
only  reooUcet  that  I  even  at  the  moment  felt  a  kind  of  vexation  at 
teeing  him  Ihua  take  out  uf  my  haodi  the  only  agreeable  circiim- 
■tance  of  the  painnil  aituatioii  In  which  1  waa  placed.  In  fact,  how 
could  we  coneeive  that  a  penaa  had  hen  placed  attr  mi.  tritk  a»  urdrr 
toviolaleall  the  pwitimt  of  the  lawt  I  wa*  in  the  hall,  ouUddelhe 
council-room,  convetaiog  about  what  had  paaifd.  Several  knuta  of 
peraoiia  had  got  into  private  oonvewtion— I  wna  wailing  for  my  car* 
riage,  which  not  being  permilted  (any  more  than  Ihoee  of  the  other 
momben  uf  the  cominl>iion)to  oome  Into  the  Inner  court  of  the  caatia, 
delaved  my  deperturo  and  theita.  ffe  wtre  ounehet  M«t  it,  urf 
eimii  wi  etmptnaieate  teiiA  (Aow  wtihwt,  when  as  mpluaioQ  was  uard, 
wiwn  a  terrible  aouad  ttnek  na  ts  our  hearta  and  froaa  thorn  with 
terror  and  horror.  * 

"  Yet,  I  iwear.  In  Ihe  name  of  rayeelf  and  my  colleagnet,  that  thia 
exeeutiMt  wai  uot  authoriied  by  nt ;  onr  tenteoce  directed  that  cuptea 
thonid  be  aent  tothn  minister  of  wu,  the  grand  Judge,  the  govemoc- 
general  of  Parlr.  The  latter  (Mutat)  alone  could,  aceordtDg  to  law, 
ilircct  the  execution  ;  the  copies  were  not  yet  mada—H  would  haw 
tiikaii  a  onnaidemhie  patt  of  the  day  to  make  them." 

*  OubiieU*  (fh)ro  the  French  verb  emUUr,  to  ^>rget)  wat  a  sabln- 
raneau  dungeon,  into  whkh  the  victim  was  secretly  thrown,  and  then 
asltwere  (brgolten.  Tliere  wna  saUistW  in  Iha  dcndon  of  Vin- 
ceBnaa;  and  ia  tlw <dd  ftadal Unfea  tbara  w«m  l^w~aasliM,  silbs  ia 
EniUqi  oc  FtuM.  vtilMnrt  «Mi^,gf|||^^,^;^4^^o(5gf^ 
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'-  Sanry  himielf  teUi  u«  that  it  wu  not  until  he 
WM  brought  down  theie  back-ittin  luddenly  into 
the  ditch  that  the  prince  heard  hU  Bentence :  hut 
there  wai  no  need  of  the  lenie  of  hearing;  the 
sight  of  the  grave*  of  Savary'i  gendannea,  and  of 
the  faarrela  of  their  musket*  gleaming  in  the  dim, 
lurid  light,  must  have  told  the  doomed  Bourbon 
that  his  last  moment  on  earth  was  come.  The 
chief  of  Bonaparte's  household  police,  in  his 
anxiety  to  wash  his  hands  of  all  minor  parts  of 
the  guilt,  denies  that  be  fastened  a  lantern  to 
the  prince's  breast,  as  a  mark  for  the  execution- 
ers ;  deniea  even  that  he  descended  into  the  ditch  ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  proved  that  be  did  neither  of 
these  two  things,  but  stood  on  a  parapet  which 
overlooked  the  ditch  and  the  heada  of  hia  un- 
flinching gendarmes.  He  seems  also  to  deny  that 
he  gave  the  word  of  command  to  virb  :  but  he 
had  uttered  what  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  in 
saying  Give  it.*  As  to  the  lantern,  it  is  probable 
that  the  prince  himielf  may  have  fixed  it  to  hia 
person,  in  order  to  guide  in  that  dim  obscuri^  the 

from  the  MimneBMinnl  flf  lha  WtmA  ■•rtriuUoD),  with  hb  luuL 
felidty  In  nb-tiKMUtiiii,  wBpletaly  dbdgoiea  thta  pMMga.  ami 
deprtvM  It  of  Ita  obvlotM  ud  tafiaid  pobiL  And  JM  BOthinf  an  b* 
fllMuar  ormon  wyofeomp—toMliiB  Au  tha  Prmah  of  Boanino*, 
«ho  (Im  Uib  pMBM,  vhkb  ehUU  Um  bfMt'i  blood.  In  omUnua- 
tion  of  (ho  nanatiTC  that  Bunl  fm**  him  tha  day  aftar  tba  aiacu- 
tton  of  tha  duka. 

To  miatake,  Uinmab  naariyaa  aaUra  toIbb*.  "drolta  da  tlaibm," 
or  Stamp  Tax,  Ibr  "Tlmbar  dntj,"  la  faadanonght  bat  there,  at 
laa«,  M  tonehtnc  iMldeat  la  apcriled  hj  lha  Hla^nMlaUoa. 

*  AeoariiBs  to  a  *iU^  itoy  told  by  BoBirfaBBa,  and  aemdiaf 
to awy  ptobabtUt;  sBd  awfaln  isdi  acua,  th*  woid  "Taira"  waa 
givan  by  a  DOB-ooHHiaitoBad  oAaar  oC  lha  aaUct  |»iai»aila. 


aim  of  the  soldiers.*  It  ia  said  that  he  asked 
for  the  attendance  of  a  confeasor,  and  that  the 
brutal  reply  to  the  requeat  was,  "  Would  you  die 
like  a  prieat  ?"  He  cat  off  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and 
gave  it,  with  a  miniature,  and  a  gold  ring,  to  an 
officer,  imploring  him  to  cause  it  to  be  delivered, 
through  the  medium  of  Bonaparte's  wife,  to  the 
Princess  de  Rohan;  and  then  be  preaented  his 

*  Smrj,  who  of  conna  dwella  moat  od  lha  leaat  Important  pointa 
of  lha  traxtdj,  mjw  that  it  waa  liz  o'eloek  to  the  moniini,  and  bra&d 
daj-llght,  aud  that  Ibarefore  no  toiehr*  and  lant^roa  wan  Beaded. 
He  admlla,  however,  that  thara  waa  a  lanteni  iu  the  ditch.  Harrel 
oaitainly  CBirled  a  Uulera  to  llubt  the  f^nem  down  the  dark  atalr- 
caaa.  But  it  apnean  tha  eiecution  took  place  But  at  lu,  but  befara 
It*  o'clock :  ana  it  li  particularly  mentloBed,  on  all  handi.  that  the 
BMralnf  waa  giooiay  aad  foK0-  On  auch  a  morning,  and  in  luch  a 
localltyi  with  a  forert  and  nllla  adJaoeiit,  ■  nartow  cuUe-dit«h 
aitaen  fart  deep  below  the  eurtkre  of  the  aoil  would  not  be  very 
well  ll(liUd  areB  at  rix  o'eloek  ia  the  aionth  of  Hareh. 

BouiTiennB  nyi,  "  Mueh  haa  been  aald  about  a  Unteni,  which.  It 
la  pretanded,  waa  attadiad  lo  otM  of  tha  duke'e  bnttoa^helea,  Thia 
la  invenlion,  CnptaiB  d'AataBcoun,  whoae  tiglit  wai  not  very  sood. 
look  tha  lanb-m  not  of  Hanel'a  hand  to  rend  tha  tentaaoe  lu  the 
Tletlm,  who  had  been  cOBdnned  with  aa  little  regard  to  Judtcial 
forma  aa  to  Jnrtka,  Thia  cirenniMaBaa  probably  gmn  riae  to  the 
rtocy  abonl  ifia  lantera,"  Bui  It  leenM  that  no  amlanca  waa  rwul : 
that  tha  aealmca  waa  kept  by  tha  ooamUHion  op  Malta  In  Uie  ooub- 
ell-RMm  to  be  copied ;  liwt,  aa  wa  haTe  aald,  tha  only  death-warrant 
waa  Bavary'a  "  Oivi  it  and  that  lha  only  aanlanea  waa  tha  word 
ofouotniand  "tDdre," 

Salary  alao  la  exceedingly  Indlmant  at  the  impatalion  of  haTing 
appeopcteled  lha  dnka'a  falnabU  gold  watch;  and  ha  aublimalr 
aaka  wbeUiar  It  la  poaidble  to  beliara  that  ha,  a  geaaral  ia  the  Prrach 
army, a  mlnblar  of  rtate,  bad  Molan  »  wateh?  Aalba  watch  waa 
found  In  lha  prloee'a  fra*a>  SaTary  could  Bot  hava  alolen  It — he  only 
■lole  the  prlBce'a  life.  Hw  execution,  the  lBtameat,wen)caudaeiea 
iu  the  gmteit  hurry  t  and  than  all  the  paniaa  eonocrned  aaem  to 
have  run  baak  tu  Paria  In  haata  and  eoafhaoa,  and  Uka  IIm  midBlfhl 
muideteri  that  thay  were. 

Sanry  diapioTai  tha  thafli  and  almoat  wicaaeda  Ib  puttliw  out  iba 
lanim ;  but  thia  b  all  tha  ancnlpattoB  ha  fuB  make.  1b  other 
maltan  hia  dafeoaa  makea  the  anodnat  of  blmMlf  and  hiii 
I  than  a  waa  bafcia  baUavad  lo  ba. 

o' 
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bntst  tD  die  wldien,'  and,  exdaiming  **  I  die  fiff 
my  Idng  and  for  France,'*  fell  with  seven  mortal 
bullets  in  his  body.  Tbe  men  fired  at  the  close 
distance  of  ten  paces,  and  as  they  fired  the  duke 
niihed  towards  the  muzzles  of  their  pieces,  and 
fell  dead  at  their  feet.  The  body  was  immediately 
taken  up ;  then,  dressed  as  it  was,  and  without 
any  examination,  was  flung  carelessly  into  the 
ready-made  grave.  A  stone  was  thrown  into  the 
grave  near  the  pince*s  head  the  man  employed 
to  fill  it  up,  and  who  wished  to  have  some  mark 
whereby  to  know  the  body  hereafter.  The  pit 
waa  soon  filled,  the  band  of  muTderers  and  the 
troops  departed,  the  old  donjon  was  left  to  man 
than  its  ordinary  stillneas  and  sadness :  and  dien 
there  came  a  Kttle  dog  and  laid  himielf  on, the 
grave,  moaning  and  howling  piteously;  it  was  a 
little  ftToorite  of  the  duke,  that  bad  nm  after  hii 
master  when  dragged  from  the  chLteau  of  Etten- 
heim,  that  had  afterwards  been  allowed  to  travel 
with  him  in  the  carriage,  and  that  had  escaped 
Dotice  in  the  confuaion  of  the  trial  and  eiecution. 
The  fiddiiy  of  the  poor  dog,  that  wonld  not  leave 
its  master's  grave,  excited  so  much  interest  (and 
it  was  just  that  sort  of  incident  that  would  senti- 
mentalize hundreds  of  Parisisns  themselves  capa- 
ble of  doing  even  what  Savary  and  his  gang  had 
done),  that  the  police  interfered  and  carried  away 
the  poodle  by  force.  A  gentleman,  it  is  said,  pnr- 
ehased  the  dog  from  the  man  carried  mm 
away,  and  kept  him  farmaay  years  out  of  aftctioa 
to  the  memory  of  the  unhappy  prince.  Tha  aite 
of  the  grave  into  whieh  the  yet  warm  remains  of 
Cottd^^  grandson,  **  uncoffined,"  unaneled," 
were  huddled  like  the  careaaa  of  a  Aogt  is  marked 
by  a  small  cross  at  the  bottom  of  the  moat,  on  the 
side  towards  the  forest  of  Vincennea.  "  There  are 
few"  says  Bourrienne,  **  who  have  not  aeen  that 
spot !  Who  has  not  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Yin- 
cennes,  and  dropped  a  tear  where  the  victim  fell  ?'* 
But  the  victim  lies  there  no  longer.  On  the  21st 
of  March,  1816,  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the 
mnrder,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  restored 
king  of  France,  Louis  XVIII.,  went  to  Vinoennes 
to  search  for  the  body,  and  move  it  to  a  more  be- 
coming place  of  sepulture.  The  man  who  had 
diqf  the  grave  and  filled  it  np  ms  stilt  alive,  and 
several  persons  who  had  visited  it  ahorthr  after  the 
event  recogniaed  the  precise  apot.  Hie  sad  "wher»- 
abrnt,**  must,  indeed,  have  been  known  pretty 
accurately  to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  After 
about  four  feet  deep  the  boot  of  the  right 
leg  was  discovered,  then  the  rest  of  the  body  8u&> 
cessiTely,  and,  lastly,  the  head,  with  the  marking 
stone  which  the  labourer  stated  he  had  thrown  in. 
They  found  about  the  middle  of  the  skeleton  a 
mass  of  metallic  matter,  of  the  size  and  ahape  of  a 
watch,  but  so  decayed,  that  but  for  some  small 
iron  keys  and  a  seal  with  the  arms  of  Gondii, 
which  adhered  to  it.  it  would  hardly  have  been 
recogniaed.  They  also  found  seventy  piecea  of 
gold  coin,  the  contents  of  the  nndean  which  be  bad 
wooght        him  finu  Ettcnheim;  a  small  red 


morocco  purse  with  some  loose  money,  or  deven 
pieces  of  gold  and  five  of  silver ;  a  ring  and  chain 
of  gold  which  the  prince  was  known  always  to 
wear  about  his  neck,  and  which  waa  found  around 
the  vertebral  bones  of  the  neck.  The  remains 
were  placed  in  a  coffin,  and  deposited,  with  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  religion,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
castle.* 

But  what,  at  the  time,  was  the  efifect  produced 
in  Paris  by  the  kidnapping  and  murder  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghiui  ?  The  few  close  personal  frienda 
of  the  prince  that  were  in  that  capital  may  have 
ielt  an  ^^ny  of  Mtonishment,  bewilderment,  and 
grief ;  the  royalists  there,  generally,  may  have  de- 
plored tht  event,  though  prob^y  few  of  than 
were  kept  thereby  two  nights  from  the  theatres,  or 
their  other  habitual  amusements  and  pursuits; 
some  of  the  better-minded  of  the  revolutionists, 
and  of  the  party  of  the  First  Consul,  who  had  swal- 
lowed the  revolution  and  waa  digesting  it  for  his 
own  nutriment  and  growth,  may  ^ve  deplored  the 
deed,  and  have  considered  it,  as  Fouch^  himself  is 
said  to  have  called  it,  a  thmg  worse  than  a  crime, 
a  political  blander  ;t  or  some  few  of  each  of  these 
parties  may  have  shuddered  at  the  guilt  and  shed 
momentary  tears  for  the  victim ;  but  it  appears 
indisputable  that  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,— of 
the  new  or  young  France  (la  Jeune  France) — the 
democracy  which  collectively  had  swallowed  up 
more  than  the  First  Consul}  the  generation  which 
had  profited  by  the  Revolution,  entertained  senti- 
ments very  di^rent  ftom  those  which  were  after- 
wards expressed  upon  the  foul  catastrophe.  The 
one  great  dread  of  the  revolutionary  party,  which, 
as  we  have  urged  repeatedly,  must  have  included 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  at  the  least  of  that 
stirring  and  active  part  of  it  which  must  be  taken 
as  the  representative  of  the  whole,  was  a  counter- 
revolution and  the  restoration  of  the  old  dynasty, 
which  their  acquaintance  with  the  preceding  his- 
tory of  their  country  and  their  own  practice  would 
not  permit  them  to  disconnect  from  the  notion  o^ 
sanguinary  reprisals;  and  which,  in  ordinary  cal- 
culation, ms  likely  to  make  a  call  upon  them  for  a 
restitndfn  of  spoOs,  and  for  a  searching,  inquiry 
into  the  titles  by  which  they  held  the  confiscated 
or  sequestrated  proper^  of  odier  men.  Before  the 
arrest  of  Pichegru  it  was  known  by  many  of  the 
revohitioDary  par^  that  Bonapsrte  himself  had 
been  in  correspondence  with  Monsieur,  the  late 
king's  brother,  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  legitimists, 
and  of  all  the  courts  of  Europe  (though  few  of 
them  could  openly  express  the  conviction,  for  the 
dread  of  Bonaparte's  half  million  of  bayonets),  was 
Louis  XVIII.,  King  of  France;  and  a  consequent 
dread  had  arisen  that  the  Corsican  soldier  of  for- 
tune might,  at  some  moment,  play  the  part  which 
General  Monk  had  performed  in  England,  and 
bring  beck  the  Bouriions.  From  the  secrecy  in 
which  his  examinations  were  conducted,  it  was  not, 
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generally  known  that  Pichegru  had  threatened  to 
proclaim  on  hU  trial  thii  correspondence  between 
Bonaparte  and  the  expatriated  Bourbon,  and  even 
to  produce  prooft  of  it ;  but  the  First  Consul  knew 
all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more — ^knew  mysteries 
which  accidents  might  bring  to  light  at  an  awk- 
ward moment; — and  it  is  more  than  presumable 
that  these  considerations  had  largely  contributed 
to  the  crime  which  had  been  perpetrated  under 
his  orders.  And  when  the  crime  was  perpetrated 
the  revolutionists  could  dismiss  their  apprehen- 
sions of  a  restoration — apprehensions  absurd  or 
unfounded,  but  which  can  be  proved  to  hnve  ex- 
isted to  an  immense  extent,  and  which  had  not  a 
weaker  hold  on  the  French  imagination  on  account 
of  their  absurdity they  could  congratulate  them- 
aelvea  that  now  Uie  hands  of  Bonaparte  were  dyed 
in  the  bk»d  of  the  Bourbons  even  like  tlieir  own, 
and  that  henceforward  there  was  no  chance  of  the 
First  Consul  enacting  the  part  of  General  Monk. 
According  to  Thibaudeau  it  is  altogether  incorrect 
to  pretend  that  the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
spread  a  general  consternation  in  Paris,  in  the  pro- 
vinces and  cbftteaux  of  France.  "The  ancient 
noblesse  certainly  were  affected  by  it;  but  their 
mourning  was  not  of  long  duration :  not  a  single 
noble  quitted  on  that  account  the  court  of  Napo- 
leon ;  the  noblesse  continued,  as  before,  to  rush 
thither  in  crowds.  The  nation  was  indifferent 
about  it;  their  instinct  told  them  that  a  dead 
Bonrbon  was  an  enemy  the  less."  *  If  no  noUe 
quitted  the  new  court,  so  was  there  only  one  man 
of  that  class  that  quitted  the  service  Bonapule 
on  account  of  the  foul  murder  atVincennes.  That 
single  exception  was  the  imise-sentimental,  rhe- 
torical, flowery,  T^e,  wordy  Yicomte  de  Chateau- 
briand, who  had  just  been  appointed  to  the  very 
poor  post  of  diplomatic  agent  or  resident  minister 
in  the  Yalais,  that  miserable  segment  of  Switzer- 
land which  Bonaparte  had  torn  from'  the  canton 
of  Berne,  and  which  a  few  years  after  he  united  as 
an  integral  part  to  France.  Those  who  evaporate 
and  exhaust  themselves  in  their  enthusiastic  praise 
of  this  great  sacrifice  to  principle,  and  to  the  ab- 
horrence of  injustice  and  cruelty,  seem  to  foiget 
that  Chateaubriand  subsequently,  in  one  of  the 
prefaces  to  bis  many  books,  styled  Bonaparte  the 
man  sent  by  God  in  sign  of  reconciliation ;  and 
on  his  return  from  hia  pi^rimage  to  the  Holy 
Land  brought  back,  nicely  corked  and  hometically 
sealed,  a  bottle  full  of  tlue  water  of  Uie  river  Jor- 
dan, wherewidt  to  baptize  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  the  new  King  of  Rome,  llie  forgetful- 
ness  of  these  people  is  perhaps  the  less  surprising 
as  the  Breton  vicomte  himself  appears  to  have 
forgotten  the  circumstances  from  the  moment  that 
the  ancient  dynasty  was  restored,  and  he  became 
minister  of  ■  state  and  a  peer  of  France  under 
Louis  XVIII. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  sensation  pro- 
duced in  Paris  or  in  the  rest  of  France  by  this 
atzocioua  afhir,  it  ia  certain  that  the  kidnapping 
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and  murder  of  the  Duke  d*£ng^ien  excited  an  in- 
dignant feeling  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  pro- 
duced immediate  demonstrationa  unfavourable  to 
Bonaparte  in  all  the  oourta  that  were  strong  enough, 
or  remote  enough,  to  hazard  the  expression  of  their 
opinion.  The  court  of  St.  Petersourg  ordered  a 
public  mourning  for  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
prince,  and  remonstrated  with  his  real  assassin, 
the  First  Consul;  and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  as 
mediator  and  guarantee  of  the  continental  peace, 
notified  to  the  states  of  the  Germanic  Empire  that 
he  considered  the  violation  of  the  territory  of  Baden 
and  the  seizure  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  as  an  overt 
attack  on  the  security  and  independence  of  that 
empire.  Going  farther  than  this,  the  young  Czar 
sent  in  a  note  to  the  Diet  assembled  at  Ratisbon, 
complaining  of  this  violation  and  criminal  trans- 
gression of  the  law  and  rights  of  nationa,  and  re- 
minding the  Diet  that  he  had  pledged  himself, 
together  with  the  First  Consul  of  France,  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  the 
minor  states  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  The 
King  of  Sweden  also  remonBtrated,  and  sent  his 
note  to  the  Germanic  Diet,  as  a  party  interested 
through  the  possessions  which  he  lield  in  the  em- 
pire, and  as  an  ancient  guarantee  of  the  independ- 
ence of  that  league.  Bonaparte,  whose  pride  could 
never  bear  reproach  or  interference,  and  who  knew 
or  suspected  that  Russia,  some  time  beibre  this, 
had  listened  to  English  proposals  for  a  new  co- 
alition, made  Talleyrand  write  a  most  insolent  and 
outrageous  note  to  the  Russiau  ambassador.  He 
asked  why,  when  the  Elector  of  Baden  and  the 
other  German  princea  were  silent  (their  aileuce 
proceeded  fnnn  Uieir  weakness  and  their  fears), 
Russia  presumed  to  intmaeddle  in  a  matter  that 
was  wholly  German  ?  Whence  came  that  strange 
pretension  of  Russia  to  mix  audaciously  in  what 
did  not  concern  her  P  When  the  Emperor  Paul, 
the  ally  of  France,  and  the  father  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  fell  under  the  blows  of  assassins,  sold 
to  Englandy  had  France  advanced  the  political 
right  of  examining  that  mysterious  iniquity?  And, 
if  the  authors  of  that  plot  had  been  arrested  at  two 
leagues  from  the  Russian  frontier,'  would  the  cabi- 
net of  St.  Petersburg  have  tolerat^  the  demand  of 
explanations  about  the  violation  ,of  neutral  terri- 
tory ?  Russia  was  talking  about  the  law  and  rights 
of  nations,  but  had  she  not  protected  conspirators 
at  Dresden,  at  Rtmie,  at  Paris,  and  hsul  not  one 
of  her  ambassadors  (Markoff,  who  had  conversed 
with  Lord  Whitworth  in  the  embrasure  of  the 
window  at  the  Tuileries)  given  quite  recently  his 
protection  to  intrigues  siu  plots  directed  against 
the  First  Consul  P  This  violent  language  might 
ensure,  at  no  distant  period,  a  war^with  Russia, 
but  it  was  not  calculated  to  remove  the  evil  im- 
pression which  had  been  made.  This  war  indeed 
was  almost  a  certainty  before ;  but  the  kidnapping 
and  the  murder  of  the  Bourbon  prince,  and  the 
recriminations  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  young  Czar 
(who,  in  the  Moniteur  and  Jitfaer  French  publi- 
catiops,  was  direc^^^9g^^$f(gg|o»u*ui 
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q(  his  own  insane  father),  hastened  the  declaration  I 
of  hostilities,  and  gave  a  keener  edge  to  the  Rus- 
sian enmity.  He  gained  victories  after  this,  and 
he  had  triumphs— many  and  high  triumphs,  with 
a  conquered  kingdom,  and  a  conquered  empire  in 
the  dust  before  him — but  from  this  time  cheerful- 
nesB  was  banished  from  the  heart,  and  joy  and 
UirdineBS  from  the  court,  of  Bonaparte ;  that  court 
became  more  pompous  and  goi^ous,  but  it  was 
sombre  in  its  very  splendour,  and  cold  and  chill- 
ingly doubtful  and  suspicious:  for  the  dismal  fiite 
of  Pichegru,  the  rain  and  expulsion  of  Moreau, 
md  the  othet  incidents  that  were  woven  up  in  the 
tame  black  web  with  the  assassination  of  the  Dula 
d'Enghien,  even  though  acceptable  to  many,  per- 
haps to  the  lai^e  majority  of  that  court  and'  of  the 
Consul  and  Emperors  immediate  adherents,  made 
them  all  feel  that  they  were  living  in  a  lion's  den, 
and  that  the  hour  might  come  when  the  fate  of  the 
prince,  or  of  Pichegru,  or  of  Moreau,  might  be 
their  own. 

It  is  scarcely  permitted  us  to  quit  this  subject 
without  saying  a  few  words  on  the  motives  which 
have  been  attributed  to  the  First  Consul,  and  the 
excuses  which  have  been  made  fur  him,  and  which 
he  made  for  himself.    As  one  of  the  strong  mo- 
tives, it  has  been  stated  that  some  of  the  persons 
'  arrested  aa  acoomplicea  of  Qeoi|^s-Cadoudal  and 
Pich^ru  had  confessed  that  they  had  seen  repeat- 
edly, in  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  a  distinguished, 
Doble-looking  stranger,  who  always  presented  him- 
self in  a  cautious,  mysteriouB  manuer,  and  whom 
they  knew  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  "  the 
General  — that,  from  various  indications,  the  Con- 
sul was  led  to  believe  that  this  mysterious  visitant 
in  Paris  was  none  other  than  the  Uuke  d'Enghien, 
&C.    But  Savary  admits — and  he  would  only  have 
injured  his  bad,  and,  as  it  is,  wretchedly  pleaded, 
cause  by  taking  up  the  opposite  ground — that  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  never  came  to  Paris  at  all ;  that 
the  notion  of  his  having  been  there  was  found  to 
be  a  deplorable  mistake,  but  when  it  was  too  late, 
when  the  duke  vras  no  more ;  and  that  the  mys- 
terious personage  mistaken  for  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
turned  out  eventually  to  be  General  Picl^ru. 
And  this  ia  &r  from  all :  evidence  has  been  pro- 
duced to  prove  that  this  mistake,  assumed  aa  a 
justificarion  or  excuse  of  the  seizure  at  Ettenheim 
and  the  bloody  doings  at  Vincennea,  could  not 
have  existed  at  the  date  of  either  of  those  deeds. 
One  of  the  French  writers  *  called  into  the  field 
by  the  publication  of  Savary'a  memoirs,  which 
throw  blame  and  infamy  on  everybody  but  him- 
self, his  master,  and  a  few  decided  partisans,  has 
proved,  by  citations  from  the  voluminous  docu- 
ments of  the  trial  of  Georges-Cadoudal  and  his 
party,  that  the  individuals  who  reported  the  visits 
of  the  pretended  unknown  had,  on  the  12th  of 
February  (a  good  month  before  the  seizure  of  the 
duke  at  Etcoiheim),  deposed  that  the  mysterious 
visitor  was  Pichegru;  that  the  same  fact  was 
proved  on  the  21it  of  February,  twen^-thiee  days 


before  the  seizure ;  and  again  on  the  12th  of  March, 
nine  days  before  the  prince  was  murdered  at  Vin- 
cennes.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  such 
mistake  had  ever  for  a  moment  existed,  for  the 
duke  and  Pichegru  were  totally  unlike  in  form 
and  feature,  in  voice,  expression,  and  demeanour; 
but,  if  the  mistake  really  had  existed,  having  been 
cleared  away  at  least  a  month  before  the  seizure, 
it  could  not  stand  even  as  a  bad  and  insufficient 
excuse  for  that  deed.* 

Bonaparte  himself,  according  to  those  who  wrote 
memoirs  for  him,  and  according  to  hia  conversa- 
tions as  reported  1^  Las  <Wa,  O'Meara,  Warden, 
and  others,  affirmed  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien  had 
written  a  letter  from  his  cell  in  the  tortress  of 
Strashoui^  to  the  First  Consul,  not  merely  to  im- 
plore life  and  pardon,  but  to  offer  to  enter  into  Ids 
service;  and  that  Talleyrand — the  ill-omened  Tal- 
leyrand— who  entertained  as  a  fixed  principle  that 
there  would  be  no  safety  to  Bonaparte  and  the 
monarchy  he  was  building  up  so  long  as  any  of 
the  Bourtran  princes  were  left  alive,  got  possession 
of  the  letter,  and  kept  it  from  the  First  Consul 
until  it  was  too  late.  This  story  is  in  all  its  parts 
too  monstrously  absurd  to  merit  any  serious  re- 
futation. As  yet,  perhaps,  the  ex-bishop  of  Autun 
was  not  very  anxious  for  a  restoration  of  the  old 
dynasty;  that  anxiety  came  on  him  about  four 
years  later,  when  he  saw  that  the  tyranny  of  the 
Goraican  Emperor  was  becoming  a  worse  tyranny 
than  had  ever  existed  in  France,  and  when,  against 
his  weighty  advice  and  admoniUons  and  entreaties, 
Bonaparte  was  rushing  headlong  to  his  ruin  by 
kidnapping  the  royal  Bourbon  family  of  Spain  and 
invading  that  country  :  but  to  assert  that  the  wise, 
the  arch,  acute,  and  blood-loathing  Talleyrand 
should  have  recommended  the  cutting  off  all  the 
Bourbon  princes,  and  beginning  with  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  who  was  the  remotest  of  them  all  in  ■ 
the  order  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  France,  is 
to  suppose  a  degree  of  credulity  or  insanity  in  the 
world  which  does  not  yet  exist-f  Bourrienne  most 
markedly  and  positively  denies  (what  needs  no 
denial  after  one  has  perused  the  accounts  of  the 
trial  and  the  death  of  thiU  prince)  that  the  duke  ever 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  First  Consul ;  and  he  declares 
he  had  his  information  from  the  duke's  first  aide- 
de-camp,  who  never  quitted  him  while  he  was  at 
Strasbourg.  M.  Dupin  proves,  by  incontrovertible 
documents — by  the  diary  of  the  prince's  imprison- 
ment— by  the  proceit  verbaux  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings— and  by  the  official  list  of  one  letter,  addressed 

*  Maqniut,  RefataUoD  de  I'Ecrit  pul)ll«  par  le  Sue  de  RoTtm  lur 
la  CatanrtiphB  de  M.  le  Due  d'Enghtea,  aa  etwd  In  Quart.  lUview. 

t  Wardmi,  who  appear*  to  Iuits  wrlUra  entiMly  uader  tlie  dlrtatiim 
of  Lai  Cuei.  itam  that  BoDaparte  told  him  "that  ttva*  'flUlev- 
raud'i  principle,  and  ont  ttom  which  he  never  deviated,  tluU  Uia  imr 
dynaity  conid  not  iw  aecure  whilo  the  Bourbona  reintiued.  *  Hiie 
(uid  Bonaparle)  wai  a  JUtd  uaeAaitgettble  article  of  b»  polttieal 
creed ;  but  I  did  not  berame  a  mdy  or  willing  eon  vert.  I  examined 
the  opinion  with  car*  and  caution,  and  the  rMilt  wai  a  perj^  ow- 
vktim  t/iU  meoeuUj/.'  "—Lettertfrom  St.  BeUna. 

The  allegation  agaiiut  Talleyrand  U  too  moofinma  lo  edl  for  anj 
lerloua  refutation ;  tnt  the  Mw-ddod  entbadutie  ibiMDiieoa  annly 
doei  little  good  to  the  tuna  of  Bonaparte  by  putliiig  Inro  his  an 
month  the  dBclanttOB  that  ka  bad  eventually  Wmmk  Gonwit  t(b  ar 
had  beat  eonviocad  of  Qm  iieeewtty  of,  TbUamp^UHl  tuwbUN 
ftUe  doetriM  thit  tbc  Bovboaa  mBi^btMI^JiTJOyTC 
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by  the  doke  to  the  Princeas  de  Rohan — that  he 
never  wrote  to  the  First  Consul.  Had  he  done  so, 
as  it  was  pretended  the  letter  vas  not  destroyed, 
hut  only  delayed,  as  its  contents  were  quoted  as 
known  to  Bonaparte  and  many  of  his  court,  would 
not  the  First  Consul  have  pnoliahed  the  whole  of 
the  letter  to  the  world,  as  a  proof  of  the  baseneai 
of  the  Bourbons,  or  of  the  meanness  of  spirit  of  the 
inheritor  of  the  proud  name  of  Condit  f  Moat  as- 
suredly he  would  have  done  to:  tbia  would  have 
been  the  very  aort  of  triumph  over  the  old  royalty 
which  he  loved,  and  which  wu  calcukted  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  French  people.  But  there 
was  no  such  publication,  and  nobody  but  himself 
ever  pretended  to  have  seen  the  letter.  These 
Bonapartist  memoir-writerB,  and  Boswellizen  of 
his  sayings  and  doings,  are,  as  we  have  already  no- 
ticed, perpetually  at  variance  with  one  another,  and 
even  with  themselves,  in  relating  the  same  circum- 
stances. Savary  denies  the  fact  of  the  duke  having 
written  the  letter  from  Strasbourg ;  but  he  never- 
theless endeavours  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  duke's 
death  on  Talleyrsnd.  But  in  this  attempt  Savuy 
refutes  himaelf ;  and  there  is,  betides,  most  super- 
abundant evidence  to  show  that  Talleyrand  had, 
in  the  6rst  instance,  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  the 
business,  and  that  he  could  have  known  nothing 
of  the  duke's  trial  and  execution  at  Yincetmes 
until  they  were  over.  It  was  not  to  Talleyrand  and 
the  foreign  office  that  the  First  Consul  had  applied 
when  informed  that  the  duke  was  plotting  against 
him  at  Etteuheim ;  but  it  was  to  lUal,  a  crafty 
scoundrel,  who  had  been  recommended  by  Fouche, 
and  who  at  the  moment  managed  the  greater 
part  of  the  general  police.  It  was  not  a  diplo- 
matic note  to  the  contemptibly  weak  Margrave 
of  Baden,  but  an  adroit  kidnapper,  that  Bonaparte 
wanted.  Reversing  Savary's  syllt^sm,  that,  as 
Talleyrand  was  minister  for  foreign  affitirs,  and  the 
prince  was  seized  in  9^  foreign  state,  so  Talleyrand 
must  have  had  the  mansgement  of  the  i^ir; 
we  would  say,  that  u  the  foreign  office  was  never 
i^tplied  to  until  everything  was  settled,  so  Talley- 
rand could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  natter. 
The  one  deduction  is  at  leut  as  good  as  the  other  ; 
and  it  is  Savary  himself  who  tells  ua  that  the  entire 
management  was  left  to  Rial ;  that  it  was  R^al 
whom  Bonaparte  employed  to  conduct  the  develop- 
ment of  this  affair ;  that  Rtfal  by  Bonaparte's  order 
applied — not  to  the  foreign  office — but  to  the  in- 
spector-general of  the  gendarmerie,  for  a  confiden- 
tial officer  to  send  into  Baden  to  act  as  a  spy  on 
the  prince ;  that  this  confidential  officer  proceeded 
to  his  destination  with  proper  secrecy,  and  re- 
ported— not  to  the  minister  fat  fordgn  affair^  but 
— to  his  own  inspector-general,  who  apain  reported 
directly  to  Bonaparte;*  Uiat  on  this  report  an- 

*  WhM  fba  rmrt  of  fhl>  ntdil  ipy^HrtM.  w  Mnal,  amMM  to  luta 
iMotWdKCmtaMlam  thu  wm  tm— w  Mlvmd  to  tbs  Pint 
OoMul  toy  th«  iMpMiar-iiMeTCl  of  lha  RMdannla,  tlwOBuol  warn- 
moadiwt  lUl0)rnnd,  but  Baal.  mduM  hta  In  ugar  how  It  wm 
potribl*  llttt  mm  voum  AmUI  mat  know  whM  «aa  folig  ra  at 
Ettenhdm.  Aad  It  ma.  u^waban  aan.Bpm  lUa  npoHaf  lha 
emUMiWa«t(troi*pc^ap7  [bbmI  a»il  upifariaA  al  BoMpacu^ 
MJeT^llwad  ttoawgli  tta  wiihito  af  BhI  ^iha  iMf  mw-gwwwl 


Other  emissary  was  sent  to  seize  the  dake,  and  that 
this  emissary  was  to  call  to  his  assistance  the  armed 
force  at  Strasbourg.  And  all  the  world  knew  who 
this  second  emissary  was ;  it  was  not  a  clerk  in  the 
foreign-office,  it  was  not  a  dependant  or  friend  of 
Talleyrand,  but  a  colonel  of  grenadiers,  aide-de- 
camp to  the  First  Consul,— in  short,  Caulaincourt, 
whom  we  have  seen  superintending  the  operations 
of  the  seicure  at  Offenbourg,  and  who  grace  of 
this  and  other  sorices  beaime  diordy  afterwards 
Duke  of  Vicenxa.  A  long  letter  of  instructions  to 
CmlainoouTt  ud  Ordenner,  signed  *'  Bonaparte," 
has  been  preserved  and  printed.  These  orders 
regulate  with  remarkable  precision  all  the  steps 
which  the  kidnappers  are  to  take,  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  duke ;  but  the 
letter  contains  not  a  word  about  the  fate  in  store 
for  the  captured  prince  ;  and,  though  Caulaincourt 
may  have  known  the  First  Consul's  intention,  it  is 
at  the  least  possible  that  Ordenner  and  the  officers 
who  crossed  the  Rhine  had  no  such  knowledge. 
Thibaudeau  affirms,  that  at  this  conference,  when 
Caulaincourt  received  his  mission,  Talleyrand  was 
present,  as  well  as  Fouch^  Cambac^r^  Le  Brun, 
and  the  grand  judge  R^ier ;  and  that  not  one  of 
these  high  functionaries  manifested  any  disappro- 
bation of  the  measure,  which  was  vn  parti  pm — 
a  thing  dedded  upon— by  the  First  Consul.  He 
further  sdds  (and  the  letter  has  been  published) 
that  Talleyrand  on  this  day,  or  on  the  11th  of 
March,  wrote  to  advise  M.  Massias,  the  French 
minister  at  the  court  of  Baden,  of  the  First  Con- 
sul's intention  to  seize  the  duke  and  the  other 
French  em^^ants  at  Ettenheim.  But  Thibaudeau 
admits  that  everything  had  been  determined  upon 
before  this  note,  which  appears  never  to  have  been 
delivered,  was  written ;  and  that  some  of  those  who 
were  present  at  the  conference  Alt  convinced  that 
Bonaparte  s  rage  would  blow  over,  and  that  he 
would  never  carry  into  execution  what  he  was 
threatening  to  do.  He  says  (and  this,  by  itself^ 
seems  to  prove  that  the  minister  fbr  foreign  affairs 
had  never  been  applied  to,  or  had  hitherto  done 
nothing  in  the  business,)  that,  as  Talleyrand  entered 
the  room,  Bonaparte  exclaimed — "What  is  M. 
Massias  doing,  when  armed  gatherings  of  my 
enemies  are  going  on  at  Ettenheim  P  But  I  will 
find  out  the  means  of  punishing  their  plots !  The 
head  of  the  guilty  one  (/a  tAe  die  eoupdble')  shall 

of  fandunarie),  that  GkaUlaeaoit  waa  Mat  on  hb  hitqaltoiu  Bia> 
tlon.  *'  This  pnvaa  two  facta :  Snt,  that  M.  de  Tftllayraod  did  not 
DiakB  Booaparta  aeqnainted  wtlh  what  pawwl  at  Eibraheta ;  aad. 
Hcondljr,  that  Bonawrte  did  notavaa  anacl  Ub  todo  m  far  ttwaa 
of  tbu  nettltxcui-a  ai  poJtw,  ud  notottba  Arrffn  da|iailMiiit,  that 
he  complaiMd."— Qaart.  Xaa. 

Indoad  id  otbar  alblra  of  ■  la«  qnaatSonaUa  MtaM,  IWlayiaDd,  or 
lila  rotalxii  offlee,  bad  littia  to  do  wtth  the  tramUina  gotannneoti  »f 
tba  avail  >rfghbMilBg  alataa  i  they  wen  watched  bj  the  aplei  ud 
aMlaBrtbapaUea,aiid  wen  dtoiated  to  by  tha  aommuuUaf  oflleBn 
or  the  laBdanmarta  and  other  Pmieh  ttoopa  cantoned  alonf  Ihelr 
timUlm.  W«  know  DomlTat,  from  ftooA  Italian  aoilwriir,  that 
TaDeynnd.  evro  while  miniatar  to  foreign  albir*,  and  to  all  appeu- 
anea  in  high  favnnr  with  hia  enptoyer,  was  eftat  Irit  In  total  VtBor- 
aneeof  aamipondaBafa  caniad  oa  wtlh  Turin,  MUu.  and  Oroua, 
■ItlioiiKh  thi«a  earrcepODdeiHM  properly  &|ip«>ruiiiad  to  hiioflec; 
and  that  be  flnt  knew  of  Tariow  raaaiorBa  ndoptad  to  Italy  wbra 
dapatatlMB  wtlrad  at  fteto  to  aonplalBof  tbaa,  aad  nldriawd 
UM  Kidvai  to  a«  the  buiMaa  waa  MUOiMd  to.  ^lli  H*  depart- 
■amt.  .  Digitized  byVjCJOvTC 
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do  ns  joBtiM!"  And  be  addi,  that  to  this  Cwn- 
bao^ite  replied,  **  I  dare  lay  that>  if  such  a  per- 
wa»gt  was  in  your  power,  rigour  would  not  go  to 
tlitf  p«nt.'*  The  whole  amount,  then,  of  Talley- 
rand's participation  in  the  crime  comes  to  thii — 
that  when  everything  was  decided  upon,  he  wrote 
a  brief  note  to  M.  Mauiaa,  who,  like  the  govern- 
ment of  Baden  itself,  could  doooUiing  fororagainat 
the  unfortunate  prince,  whose  &te  Bonaparte  had, 
from  the  first,  resolved  to  leave  to  his  gendarmes 
and  satellites,  to  such  men  as  Rtfal,  Caulaincouit, 
and  Savary.  We  have  already  eaposed  the 
nullity  of  the  plea  about  mistaking  the  duke  for 
Picb^rni*  and  discovering  that  mistake  too  late ; 
md  yet  Savary,  afiter  m^i^  all  tfaeie  preceding 
statements,  malEes  Bonaparte,  after  the  duke^  exe- 
cution, exclaim  to  (who  knew  all  about  the 
boaiaeas,  and,  like  his  master,  must  have  known 
that  it  was  General  Pichegni,  and  not  the  duke,  that 
had  been  reported  as  the  mysterious  stranger),'*  Ah ! 
wretched  Talleyrand,  what  have  you  made  me  do  ?** 
ta  if  Talleyrand  had  had  anything  whatever  to  do 
in  the  matter !  Again,  Savary,  who  admits  Uiat  mi 
the  evening  when  the  Duke  d'Enghien  arrived  at 
Yincennes,  he  carried  a  tealed  Utter  from  Bona- 
parte at  Malmaison  to  Murat  at  Paris  (which 
Beaded  letter  he  confeases  contained  the  First  Con- 
sul's orders  to  hit  brother-in-law,  the  governor, 
about  the  duke),  attaches  a  ridiculous  importance 
to  the  incident  wf  meeting  Tallnrand  coming  out 
(tf* Mnrat's  hoose  aa  he  (Savary)  entered  it;  and 
huinoatet— in  amts  of  his  own  confeaaion  aa  to  the 
KtUed  letter  he  himself  fanngbt,  and  in  ^lite  of  the 
£acu  that  he  waa  the  last  person  that  came  from 
Ualmaison,  and  that  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  had  not  seen  the  Ck)nsul  since  the  morning, 
sad  had  another  most  obvious  motive  for  calling  on 
Uuiat,  as  Murat  had  been  so  ill  as  to  be  confined 
to  his  room — that  Talleyrand  had  called  to  induce 
Marat  to  hasten  the  exa:ution  of  the  Duke  d*£ng- 
hien,  and  to  screw  up  his  courage  to  the  proper 
point  But  Savary  again  completely  cripples  his 
own  insinuaUon,  which  has  absurdity  eno^h  on 
the  face  of  it,  by  letting  it  escape  that  Talleyrand 
was  not  with  Bonaparte  token  he  wrote  that  fatal 
sealed  letttf  of  which  he  (Savary)  waa  the  bearer, 
and  was  not  with  Murat  i^tsr  he  had  received  that 
letter--thiis  Temoving  from  TaUeyrand  all  imme- 
diate reeponaibilUy  aa  to  that  foul  einalle.  The  ex- 
Bishop  of  Autun  waa  never  the  man  to  act  upon 
generous  pasncnate  impulses,  ot  to  nm  his  own 
neck  into  the  noose  to  resene  others ;  but,  if  he  had 
been  aware  of  the  crime  that  was  preparing,  he 
most  have  considered  it,  as  Fouch^  did,  a  mon- 
atrons  political  blunder,  and  would  not  have  failed 
to  tty  the  effecta  of  hia  persuasive  eloquence  on 
Bonaparte,  who,  for  a  long  time,  stood  in  some  awe 
of  his  cool  commsnding  intdlect  But  the  motive 
is  apparent  which  made  the  fallen  emperor,  and 
the  banished  Savary,  so  anxious  to  inculoato  the  ex- 
minister  for  foreign  affairs :  long  bcKRe  hia  (all 
Talleyrand  had  given  mortal  offence  to  Bonamrte 
by  that  opposition  to  the  invasion  of  Spain  whidk 
VOL.  IV. — aio.  lu. 


has  beea  roentioaed,  and  by  other  deedamd  cHUtie 
sayinga;  Talleyrand,  while  the  emperor  vraa  fall- 
ing, had  contribnted  important  services  towards 
restoring  the  Bourbons ;  and,  therefore,  TaUeyrand 
must  be  defamed :  and  what  defamation  could  tell 
so  well  as  charging  him  with  the  murder  of  a 
Bourbon  prince?  But  the  whole  contrivance  is 
too  bungling  to  im^se  any  longer  even  on  the 
fanatics  of  Bonapartitm ;  and  we  believe  it  is  now 
universally  admitted  that,  next  to  Bonaparte, 
Savaiy  was  the  most  guilty  of  all  that  were  impli- 
cated in  the  death  of  the  duke ;  that  Savary  might 
have  suspended  the  execution,  and  did  not,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  hurried  it  on  with  a  zeal  and 
ferocity  worthy  of  a  disciple  of  the  Okl  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  or  Prince  of  the  Aasaaains.* 

But  Bonaparte,  ecoording  to  the  memoir-writera, 
and  the  rennten  of  his  conveiaations  at  St.  Helena, 
took  up  other  ground,  and,  without  dwelling  upon 
either  of  the  two  exploded  fictions — the  suppressed 
letter  of  the  duke,  and  the  mistaking  the  duke  for 
Pichegru — ^boldly  and  broadly  justified  the  duke'a 
execution,  allc|;ing  it  to  have  been  an  act  of  self- 
defence,  a  measure  of  state  policy,  arising  out  of 
the  natural  rights  of  humanity,  by  which  a  man 
to  save  his  own  life  may  take  away  that  of  another, 
and  out  of  the  political  right  of  the  French  republic 
to  put  down  plots  and  conspiracies,  and  strike 
tomr  into  its  enemies.  Assuming  the  grossest 
Alsehoods  for  ftcts,  and  taking  as  {nroven  a  aeries  of 
particulars  whidi  had  never  been  proved  at  all, 
and  to  which  his  spies,  and  police,  and  courtt  of 
law,  unscrupulous,  bad,  violent  as  they  were,  were 
never  able  to  give  even  a  semblance  of  consistency 
and  probability,  he  maintained  that  the  Bourbon 
princes  had  been  publicly  convicted  of  having  been 
the  omtrivm  of  uie  infernal  machine,  and  of  hav- 

*  Boonleiuie,  lAo  ipe^  only  of  tuti  Ihatonie  to  hiiknow- 
ledn  tnm  the  best  motcm,  nyn,  "  AU  that  nXtim  to  tlw  affair  of 
thaDiik«d'BiiRhieDrMol««aitKlftntolhb:— Bonaparte,  wrbapa  to 
plasM  the  Tt^olntionary  party  and  lu  order  to  attMiD  the  throne  with 
wttHmt  ontaiDty,  deairMl  the  immadUta  dMth  of  tha  dnke,  withoat 
Judldal  tbima-  He  wa«  obeyrd  with  all  the  promptitude  which  - 
doubtlew  ha  Itad  oomoiaiuled,  lu  that  thero  woi  no  tiDW  nr  poMibility 
la  retract  hi*  iHt  detaratiDatioa.  I  liave  cntain  Itnowlrdfa  lliat  the 
poiitira  order  waa  given,  yet  lam  convinced  that,  if  the  exeoutiiiahnd 
Men  debmd  Bome  houia.  the  Duke  d'Engh  ken  would  nothaTepe- 

riihed  Oenenl  Savary  did  not  dare  to  delay  the  espcution 

of  the  lenience,  altbough  the  prince  urgisaily  demanded  an  Intirviev 
with  the  Firat  Coaaul.  Had  Bonaparte  leen  the  prince,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  laved  hia  Hb.  Savary,  howerer, 
fliousht  hlniMir  bound  to  Mcitlke  hii  own  opiniont  to  the  powerful 
faetloB  wUefa  then  oootroUed  the  ntat  Coueul ;  and.  whilit  ho 
thought  he  wat  wrving  hU  matter,  he  waa,  In  fact,  only  nning  the 
fcelion  to  which,  I  mnat  »ay.  h*  dU  not  beloog.  The  truth  It,  that 
General  Savary  can  oaXy  be  M|ira«ched  for  not  having  laken  upon 
himaelf  to  auipend  the  esecutlon,  whkb  frchablg  would  not  have 
takm  place,  ir  it  bad  been  auapended.  He  wia  merely  an  tautru- 
ment,  and  peniteoee  on  hit  part  would,  perhaps,  have  told  more  in 
hia  fkvoar  than  hi*  vain  efforU  »  juiUfy  Bonaparte.  From  all  that 
I  have  itatad,  and  particnlarly  from  the  non-*u*peu«ion  of  the  ese- 
cutlon, it  appear*  to  me  aa  dear  aa  day  that  General  Savarv  had  re- 
oeived  a  fbnaal  order  ftom  Bonaparte  fuc  the  Duke  d'Bnghien't 
death,  and  alio  a  formal  order  that  it  ttiontd  be  to  mauled  aa  to 
render  It  impoetlble  to  apeak  to  Bonaparte  again  on  the  aubjeet,  until 
all  ritoBld  be  over.  Can  then  be  a  more  evident,  a  mure  direct 
proof  of  ibi*.  than  the  digging  the  grave  beforehand  T" — Memoirs. 

We  haw  eaieftilly  eonpared  the  itatemeiria  and  doenmmtt  of 
H.  Dnpin,  ■  Pike*  JudLcl.iirra  et  HMoriqnea:'  of  General  Hulin, 
'  Bxpllcntiona  olhrtn  auz  hommea  impattlanx;'  of  Savarv,  '  Ux- 
tnJtea  de*  Mimoirei  de  U .  le  Due  de  Hovlgo;'  of  Thibaudeao,  of 
Bounlenne,  Laa  GaM,  and  othera;  but  both  bi  the  aeeountof  the 
frUl  and  execntton  of  the  Dnke  d'Eoghien,  and  In  the  remarfct 
whkb  follow  Uwt  cntaitroT^,  we  have  been  aidtted  and  gnlded  hy 
flMdoNlynMOaedaBdnbleaiUelelnthaQnarterlr  Reriew  already 
•bed  Alt.  nl,  «o.  iS,  ert.  mU.,  on  <  Bnvnn^ad  the  Dote 
d-Bi«U«.-  Digitized  by\jOOgle 
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ing  difl^oi^ed  nxty  bngsnds  upon  Paris,  inchidiog 
the  Potignacs,  de  Rivierei  and  others,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  causing  him  to  be  assassinated ;  and  thui  he 
asked  whether  by  the  law  of  nature  h^  Bonaparte, 
was  not  authorised  to  cause  the  Count  d'Artois  to 
be  assasBinated  in  London.  And  then  fw  the  law 
of  polity:  the  whole  republic,  he  said,  was  totter- 
ing upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  ccmspired  its 
fall ;  and,  besides,  it  was  necessary  to  check  the 
audacity  of  the  Bourbons,  who  had  sent  their  sixty 
assassins  to  Paris.  **  The  republican  goTemment 
could  not,  consitiently  with  its  dignity^  do  less, 
when  the  assassination  of  its  chief  was  publicly 
plotted,  than  cause  its  thunder  to  atrike  the  family 
which  dared  to  engage  in  such  an  attempt."* 
Here  the  murdered  prince  was  coupled  in  the 
loosest  manner  with  the  Count  d'Artois  and  the 
rest  of  the  Bourbons  residing  in  England ;  and  that 
pubUe  contiction  of  which  Bonaparte  is  made  to 
speak  can  refer  only  to  the  trial  of  Georges-Cadou- 
dal  and  his  associates,  which  did  not  take  place 
until  the  middle  of  May,  or  nearly  two  months 
after  the  duke  had  been  tried,  fusiladed,  and  buried 
at  Vincennes ;  and  which,  when  it  did  take  place, 
afforded  no  such  conviction,  nor  so  much  as  the 
shadow  of  a  proof  s«aiust  any  of  the  Bourbon 
princes.  But,  as  if  by  an  after-thought,  the  re- 
porter of  Bonaparte's  last  quoted  words,  in  a  later 
publication,  makes  the  ex-emperor  rest  his  defence 
upon  the  Duke  d'Enghien's  actual  and  personal 
partkipation  in  the  pretended  plot  for  assassinating 
him.  Here  the  reporter  geta  rid  of  the  anachro- 
nism of  Georges-Cadoudal  s  trial ;  but,  in  so  doing, 
he  also  drops  his  proD&  and  public  conviction.  He 
makes  Bonaparte  si^,  The  duke  and  his  par^ 
had  coMtantly  but  one  object  in  view,  that  of  taking 
away  my  lif&t  1  was  assailed  on  all  sides ;  air- 
guns,  infernal  machines,  plots,  ambuscades  of 
all  kinds  were  resorted  to.  At  last  I  grew  weary, 
and  took  an  opportunity  of  striking  them  with 
terror  in  their  turn  in  London.  I  succeeded,  and 
from  that  moment  there  was  an  end  to  all  conspi- 
racies. [His  state  prisons  and  remote  fortresses 
continued  down  to  the  end  of  his  reign  to  tell  a 
very  different  tale,  and  to  prove  that  his  suspicions, 
and  the  inventions  of  his  police,  were  not  termi- 
nated by  the  death  of  the  duke ;  and  there  were 
certainly  real  conspiracies,  both  republican  and 
royalist,  after  that  deed.]  Who  can  olame  me  for 
having  acted  as  I  did  ?   What !  blows  threatnii^ 

*  Lu  CsMB,  AMwer  to  Wmim, 

t  If  BoDBpartaliMdemeBtMtriBcdfUiiMiUoB,  h*  bad  bran  cob- 
TincMlof  iuKtUt^loBgbalbmUia  Umewbanta  fliiu  plndtf  In  d*- 
nnm«rhbnpateUoB.  A tbort  ttme aftn the  mwdv  ct  MneniiM, 
^^"^if  «>P**B'*  bring  at  AU-te-Cbftpellt,  ha  kd  •  GOB- 
Tsmtlon  wUh  H.Mudu,  flw  ftnOk  nluUv  at  tha  rauitof  tba 
MuffMot  B^B.«ba  bad  bam  mkUnii  at  eoort  whan  tha 
Dnkad'OiiUaBwu  living  In  the  nrantrr-  BonapaTla,  after  «prak- 
Ingof  Ifaa  &itriguei  of  tha  Mnlnanta,  Mid,  "  You  ought  mtlaaatio 
ban  praveoladthe  ploUwhirh  ^duka  vaa  iMtahing  atfittnibelin." 
"  SJw,-  leplitd  M«>i«>.  ••  1  am  loo  eld  In  Ignm  to  toll « fUaefaood. 
Ballara  ne.  on  this  raUert  yuni  nr  h«  biia  cbnaed."— "  no  vou 
not  tl^k,  Oten.  Oiat,  had  Uw  conapbaer  of  Oeotiea  and  Ptohegra 
svcoaadad.  tbadnkawoald  han  onaaed  tha  Bhiae,  aDdhaTaoeua 
Mat  to  rbria?"  Aa  reapMlafala  old  dlpla— hung  don  Ua 
bead  and  was  dint ;  tor  h»  mw  that  lha  auantr  did  Mt  wtab  to 
bear.UiB  milh.— Biwi  i  iiajM, 


my  existence  are  aimed  at  me  day  afler  day,  from 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  (mean- 
ing from,  Ltmdan) ;  no  power  on  earth,  no  tri- 
biuial  can  afirad  me  redress ;  and  I  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  use  the  right  of  nature,  and  return  war 
for  war ! "  It  has  been  well  noted  that  this  law 
of  nature,  that  this  mode  of  defence,  had  already 
been  appealed  to  by  that  arch-Jacobin  and  Ma- 
ratist  Robert  Lindet,  in  justification  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  die  prisoners  in  Paris  in  September, 
1192  • 

On  other  occaaions,  the  exile  at  St.  Helena  would 
say  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien's  death  must  be  at- 
tributed to  an  excess  of  zeal  for  him  (Bonaparte), 
to  private  views,  or  to  mysterious  intrigues;  that 
he  had  been  blindly  ui«ed  on ;  that  he  had  been, 
if  he  might  say  so,  taken  by  surprise ;  that  the 
measure  was  precipitated  and  the  result  pre-deter- 
mined  W  others.  As  to  the  precipitatioa,  Bona- 
parte had  bad  more  tlum  a  week  to  reflect  upon  it : 
it  wu  on  Sunday  the  11th  of  March  that  he  gave 
Caulaincourt  bis  orders  to  seize  the  duke,  who  waa 
not  seized  until  the  night  of  tlie  14th,  and  not  ex- 
ecuted until  the  morning  of  the  2lBt.  Besides, 
this  pleading  contradicts  Bonaparte's  more  earnest 
and  more  laboured  defences  of  the  proceedings. 
Credit  cannot  be  given  to  assertions  so  very  op- 
posite; and  no  credit  whatever  is  due  to  a  man 
who  is  constantly  contradicting  himself.  Aa  long 
as  he  could  he  avoided  any  explanations,  and  en- 
joined the  strictest  silence;  and  so  complete  was 
the  subjugation  of  the  press,  and  so  extreme  the 
dread  of  giving  offence  to  him,  that  notliing  wai 
written  or  said  in  France  about  the  matter  until  his 
own  rashness,  and  the  fortune  of  war,  brought  bade 
the  Bourbons.  But,  when  be  was  dying  at  St. 
Helens,  he  put,  as  it  were,  into  bis  last  testament 
the  frankest  avowal  of  the  deed.  **  I  caused  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  to  be  arreated  and  judged,  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  to  the  security,  the  interest, 
and  the  honour  of  the  French  people.  In  the 
same  circumstances  I  wonld  ^ain  act  in  the  aune 
manner.** 

Just  fifteen  days  after  the  executbn  of  the  Bour- 
bon prince  at  Vincennes,  General  Pich^;ru — with 
whom,  as  with  Georges,  the  Pdignacs,  ud  others, 
the  prince  ought  to  have  been  confuted — ^was 
found  dead  in  his  cell  in  the  Temple,  where  he  had 
been  lying  ever  since  the  S7th  of  February,  subject 
to  the  frequent  visits  and  intern^fatoriea  of  RM. 
No  threats,  no  promises  could  induce  Pidic^ru  to 
injure  any  man  by  his  answen,  or  to  efiect  the 

Sreat  object  in  view— that  of  implicating  General 
[oreau  in  the  n^alist  (»nspiracy.  He  threatened, 
on  the  contrary,  to  tear  to  piecea  the  flimsy  web 
which  had  been  thrown  round  Moreau ;  to  speak 
out  on  his  public  trial ;  to  unfold  the  odious  means 
by  which  he  and  his  companions  had  been  entrapped 
into  the  conspiracy  by  Bonaparte's  pdice ;  and  to 
reveal  what  he  knew  of  the  First  Consul's  corre- 

•  Quart.  Rer.— Thii  tertihle  noranMnt  of  tha  p«^,"  mM 
Z4ndet,ia  a  printed  book,  -arem<-d  nm— ij  tot  tha  aaMrof  (ho 
connlTT.  nH  Uw  malt  wu  mig  ibe  immf^r mgs»miim  ^  Vmriin- 
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ipondence  with  die  Boatbons.  **  When  I  am  be- 
fore mj  judges,"  said  he,  "my  language  ifaallbe 
conformable  to  truth  and  the  interestB  of  my  coun- 
try." This  speaking  out  in  an  open  court — and  it 
was  known  that  i'ichegm  could  speak  in  a  lofty 
and  energetic  manner — gave  great  alarm  to  the 
coniular  goTemment.   Besides,  in  spite  of  bia 


Pienua. 


present  ud  predicament,  and  the  charges  and 
calomniea  which  bad  been  heaped  upon  bu  name, 
some  (tf  the  soldiery  might  still  feel  an  affection  for 
the  commander  who  had  repeatedly  led  them  on 
to  victory  before  the  name  of  Bonaparte  had  made 
itself  known.  To  proceed  against  two  such  suc- 
cenfol  gawrals  as  Picbegru  and  Moreau,  at  one 
and  the  aame  time,  mi^ht,  perchance,  prove  too 
severe  a  trial  of  the  temper  of  the  army.  It  was 
calculated,  too,  that,  if  Pichegru  were  but  dead,  it 
might  be  insinuated  that  it  was  only  his  death  that 
removed  the  proof  of  Moreau's  complicity.  lUial 
had  been  heard  muttering  as  he  came  from  his 
cell,  "  What  a  man  this  Pichegru  is  !  There  is  no 
Bwving  him."  On  the  5tb  of  April,  this  coun- 
hUot  of  state  and  manager  of  police,  this  creature 
of  Fouch^  had  a  long  secret  interview  with  the 
general,  and  it  was  on  the  next  morning  that 
Ptch^ra  was  found  strangled  on  hia  bed,  with  a 
Uack  cravat  tightened  round  his  neck,  by  means 
of  a  stick  which  acted  as  a  tourniquet,  and  which 
was  kept  in  its  position  by  being  put  behind  the 
ear,  and  pressed  aninat  the  pillow  by  the  weight 
^the  head,  &c.  Six  obscure  surgeons,  named  by 
the  criminal  tribunal,  were  called  in  to  examine 
the  body,  and  sign  a  report  that  Pichegru  had  com- 
mitted suicide.  A  gendarme  d'elite  deposed  that, 
being  on  guard  near  Pichegni's  cell,  about  three 
hours  after  midnight,  he  had  heard  a  violent 
coughing  and  spitting ;  a  turnkey  of  the  Temple 
deposed  that  he  had  ^e  key  of  the  general's  door 
all  the  night  in  hia  pocket,  so  that  the  door  could 
not  have  been  opened :  but,  in  spite  of  surgeons, 
gendarmes,  and  turnkeys,  and  of  other  pains  taken, 
then  and  afterwards,  to  prove  that  Pidiegru  had 
periahed  by  hia  own  hand,  the  impression  was  in- 
stantly made,  and  in  a  manner  to  be  lasting,  that 
he  had  been  moat  foully  murdered.  The  event 
came  so  close  upon  the  catastrophe  of  Vincennes : 


— the  police  of  the  Temple  was  entirely  under  the 
control  of  Rtfal — Savary  was,  in  a  manner,  the 
military  governor,  and  the  guards  there  were 
mounted,  and  the  general  service  of  the  prison  per> 
formed,  by  Savary's  gendarmes  d'elite^  comrades 
of  the  men  who  had  shot  the  prince  in  the  ditch — 
there  were  other  familiars  of  the  mouUm  genus, 
who  were  Imown  to  have  committed  detestable 
deeds,  and  who  were  believed  to  be  capable  of  any 
crime — there  were  keys  of  the  fasse  par-tout  sort 
which  opened  every  lock — and  the  midnight  visi- 
tations, and  the  acts  of  carrying  off  state  prisoners, 
unknown  to  their  co-mates  in  captivity,  and  no  one 
except  the  agents  employed  knew  whither,  mre 
facts  notorious  in  Paris  and  in  all  France.  It 
might  be  that  Pich^ru  had  atrangled  himself — 
and  we  believe  that  medical  jurisprudence  has, 
since  that  time,  registered  more  than  one  suicide 
committed  in  a  more  difficult  manner — but  Piche- 
gru seems  to  have  been  considered,  by  all  who 
knew  him,  as  a  man  very  unlikely  to  have  recourse 
to  suicide  of  any  kind,  as  one  whose  natural  tem- 
perament, excited  passions,  and  indignation  against 
Bonaparte,  and  Fouchtf,  and  the  agents  of  police 
who  had  entrapped  him,  would  have  led  him  to 
bear  any  extremity  of  suffering,  and  to  face  the 
guillotine  or  the  fusilades  at  the  plain  of  Crenelle 
unmoved,  provided  he  oould  InU  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  apeaking  out  on  hia  trial :  and  then  the 
accumulation  of  suspicious  circumstances  with  re- 
gard to  the  sute  prison,  the  deeds  which  had  recently 
been  committed,  and  the  conviction  that  the  Fuit 
Consul,  and  those  who  served  him,  would  stick  at 
no  crime  which  might  serve  hia  purpose,  all  went 
to  confirm  the  belief  that  Pichegru  had  really  been 
murdered.  After  calling  upon  lUal,  who  was  still 
living  at  the  time  he  wrote,  to  declare  what  he 
knew  of  this  transaction,  Bourrienne  says,  "  There 
is  evidence,  amounting  almost  to  demonstration,  that 
Pichegru  was  strangled'  in  prison,  and  conse- 
(^uently  all  idea  of  suicide  must  be  rejected  as 
inadmissible.  Have  I  positive  and  substantive 
proof?  I  have  not ;  but  the  concurrence  of  facts, 
and  the  weight  of  probabilities,  do  not  leave  me  in 
poisesaion  of  the  doubts  I  should  wish  to  entertain 
on  this  tragic  event.  Besides,  there  eiista  a  certain 
popular  instinct,  which  ia  rarely  at  fault ;  and  it 
must  be  in  the  recollection  of  many,  not  only  that 
the  general  opinion  agreed  in  the  notion  of  Piche- 
gni's assassination,  hut  that  the  pains  taken  by  the 
government  to  give  that  opinion  another  direction, 
by  the  affected  exhibition  of  the  body,*  only  served 

*  Tb*  aitkia  ia  th«  Honllmr.  whldi  wu  saliliihcd  tb«  dmy  after 
Uw  <1«ath,  MceomfttDliid  bjr  tlia  dmodtion*  or  the  gendar»ut  fHite, 
tha  cuoderge  of  dw  Itenle,  ttt*  Manaaj,  uid  iheiumons.  dliplMyed  ui 
avkwutlnw  of  iBMUiiy  and  pabw-uklns,  whleh  mat  to  ooalnB 
what  it  was  iat«ad«d  to  ikuroy.  It  wat  to  laia  eliNt : — 

'■  The  pi«ee4^  waninK  nd>q^  bad  eopioii^y  dlnod  MeoidiBg 
to  hit  cntton,  for  h*  lorod  the  pUaauns  of  tha  table.  Ha  ««■  flail  of 
HMat,  had  aahortaeek,  wBaHU)guioeoiM,aadthewaatof  esmtaepre- 
dUpoaed  him  ibe  more  to  apoplexy :  In  the  aTeuinn,  too,  he  had  atkod 
IbraSeiMca,  and  opening  the  book  at  the  page  wbantbe  philoM|>her 
dbcniaea  tno  adaeriaa  of  Wfa  wd  the  eaay  naMga  to  alernily, 
Pkbaitni  had  nrepared  hiawelf  for  adeUe.  He  had  coaetaUd  a 
Miek  taken  ovt  of  a  fiwpM  of  trt-woad,  aad  that,  wlih  bia  crarat, 
aulSoad  lor  tha  Mranfulafloa.  Tliiia  PiBbp|ni  baufeapad  the  dia. 
grace  of  the  aeaflUd  MMiMde."  (  t^r^i-\\f> 
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to  itmi|^lien  it  He  wlio  spontaneously  says,  I 
have  Bot  committed  such  or  such  a  crime>  at  least 
admits  there  is  room  for  suBpectin^  his  guilt." 
&vBry  Ban  that  RtSsl,  m  the  mtnnmg  of  Ficho- 
gra*s  iueaax,  ddaimed-—**  Thoi^h  notluDg  can  be 
more  eppareut  than  that  this  is  suicidei  yet  it  will 
always  be  sud  that,  despairing  of  his  conviction, 
we  strangled  him  in  prison !"  As  a  matter  of 
course,  Savar;  denies  that  he  himself  knew  any- 
thing of  the  matter,  and  that  Pichegru  was  mur- 
dered at  all ;  but  he  confesses,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  belief  of  assassination  was  universal,  and 
that  a  high  functionary,  hia  own  personal  ftriend, 
■poke  of  it  years  afterwards  as  an  undoubted  fact, 
and  named  the  gendarmes  in  the  Temple  as  the 
men  by  whom  the  deed  had  been  done.  Among 
the  foreign  diplomatistB  resident  at  Paris,  no  doubt 
appears  to  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  maimer 
of  the  death.  One  ttf  them,  writing  to  hia  eoort^ 
said,  **  It  is  evident  thatPiclMgni  hu  bemsdeoted 
«■  a  victim.  Hie  history  of  the  Roman  emperors 
of  the  Lower  Empire  presents  the  picture  of 
this  country  and  government  !'**  There  were  cer- 
tain private  circumstances  which  rendered  the 
catastrophe  the  more  striking :  the  conqueror  of 
Holland  and  the  First  Consul,  who  had  obtained 
their  coramisaions  as  lieutenants  of  artillery  on  the 
very  same  day,  had  been  schoolfellows  in  the  military 
school  of  Brienne ;  and  there  Pichegru,  being  the 
elder  of  the  two,  had  taught  Bonaparte  the  four 
fint  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  had  been  both  a  friend 
and  tutor  to  the  poor  and  almost  friendless  Cor- 
aican.  And  now  all  their  calculations  had  eome  to 
this strangulation  with  a  black  silk  handkerchief 
and  a  bit  <«  stick,  and  six  feet  of  dishonoured 
earth,  for  Pichegru ;  and  for  BfUnqwrte  an  imperial 
throne  (he  was  placing  his  fwt  on  the  first  steps 
of  it  when  his  schoolfellow  perished),  which  wss 
designed  to  be  enduring,  and  for  perpebiity  in  his 
race,  but  which  lasted  only  ten  stormy  years,  and 
then  one  hundred  days ! 

The  world  wss  still  aghast  at  the  Hte  of 
Fichegm,  when  another  and  a  more  bloody  cataa- 
trophe  was  brought  to  light  from  Uie  same  state- 
prison.  Captain  John  Wesley  Wright,  who,  in 
the  preceding  autumn,  lad  landed  Pichegru  and 
some  of  his  companions,  was  becalmed  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  May,  close  by  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Morbihan,  on  the  coaat  of  France, 
and  was  carried  hj  the  ebb-tide  close  upon  the 
rocks.  Whilst  hia  crew  were  swee^ng  irith 
all  their  strength  to  get  dear  of  the  coast 
seventeen  armed  vessels  were  rowed  out  from  the 
Morbihan,  <»)nstBting  of  six  brigs,  six  luggers,  and 
five  smaller  gun-veasels.  Wright's  raft  was  only 
an  18-gun  brig-sloop,  and  his  crew  consisted 
of  fifty-one  effective  men  and  twenty-four  boya; 
yet  he  gallantly  fought,  within  grape  and  hailing 
distance,  the  whole  French  flotilla  for  nearly  two 
hours,  and  did  not  strike  his  colours  until  his 

maa'*  mind*,  aa  oaa  aonU  thea  poblbrii  aay  comneBta,  ot  fin  unr 

tmt '  HowtMir. 
•  Habrng, 


ship  mm  a  mere  wreck — until  twdve  of  his  men 
wns  wounded  and  two  killed,  and  he  himself 
wounded  in  the  groin.  Lauxent-Toumeur,  the 
French  commanding  officer  to  whom  Wright 
struck,  told  him  that  he  had  noUy  saatained  the 
honour  of  his  flag,  and  the  hkfa  rqnitatkm  of  bin 
country's  navy;  that  the -French  loved  and 
esteemed  the  brave,  and  that  he  and  his  crew 
would  be  treated  with  all  possible  kindness  *  Thia 
was  the  natural  impulse,  and  no  doubt  the  inten- 
tion or  wish,  of  the  brave  French  officer ;  but  there 
were  very  different  feelings  and  intentions  enter- 
tained at  Paris.  The  First  Consul  was  informed 
that  Wright's  veasd  had  been  recognised  ss  the 
same  which  had  landed  Pichegnl ;  snd  that  Wright 
had  been  a  lieutenant  on  baud  9ir  Sidney  Smith *a 
ship  ibt  *'ngre,*  and  had  distinguished  himself 
under  Sir  Sidney  in  the  defend  of  Acre.  The 
hitter  fact  ahme  wotdd  assuredly  have  led  to  some 
much  hanher  treatment  than  is  reserved  for  pri- 
soners of  war;  and  it  is  believed  tiiat,  if  Bona- 
parte could  only  have  caught  Sir  Sidney  himself, 
even  though  not  engaged  in  landing  royalists  and 
conspirators.  Sir  Sidney  would  at  least  have  run  a 
close  risk  of  making  lus  exit  from  this  world  in 
the  Temple — of  wmch,  before  this  time,  he  had 
been  so  long  an  inmate — in  the  manner  Pichegni 
or  of  the  unfortunate  Wright.  Orders  were  im- 
mediatdy  transmitted  to  ^e  coast  to  interr<^to 
the  captured  English  crew  teparaidy,  that  ia 
secretly,  and  by  the  police;  and,  when  nothing 
could  be  got  from  the  English  sailors  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  Pichegru  conspiracy.  Captain  Wright 
wss  Inrought  up  to  Paris,  thrown  into  the  Temp^^ 
not  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  hut  as  a  state  fHrismer, 
and  there  omiined  on  arcref.  What  followed 
could  be  precisdy  koovm  only  to  those  fomiliara 
who  possessed  the  secrets  of  that  prison-house. 
Even  the  date  of  the  unhappy  man's  final  cataa- 
trophe  is  not  known ;  for  Bonaparte  himsdf  de- 
dared  that  his  death  had  been  concealed  for  some 
considerable  time — the  motive  of  that  concealment 
no  doubt  being  an  anxiety  to  avoid  a  too  cl<Me 
jnxta-position  with  the  death  of  Pichegru  in  the 
same  accursed  place.  Bonaparte  also  allowed 
that,  to  extort  confessions,  the  surgeon  of  Wright'a 
ship  was  threatened  with  immediate  dcaUi ;  and 
this  is  nothing  less  than  a  species  of  torture.  He 
also  declared  that  his  grand  object  was  to  aecore 
the  prindpals,  and  to  extract  a  full  diaclosure  of 
aU  be  suspected  Wr^ht  to  know and  that  he 
considered  the  English  captain'a  evidence  ot  the 
utmost  consequence.  That  avowals  have  tended 
to  confirm  the  belit^,  which  was  very  generally 
entertained  at  the  time,  snd  which  indeed  seemed 
unavoidable,  that  Wright  was  barbarously  treated 
in  his  close  confinement — ^perhaps  that  his  body, 
as  well  as  mind,  had  been  subjected  to  actual  tor^ 
tore  and  that,  to  get  rid  of  the  evidence  his 
maimed  or  injured  frame  would  present,  recourse 
was  had  to  another  midnight  nsisssmstiftn  C^ 
tain  Wright  was  onoe,  and  mdy  odccl  teen  in 
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imblic,  after  bis  aniTBl  at  the  Temfde.  He  wu 
brought  into  court  on  the  2nd  of  June,  m  a  wit- 
nets  on  GeoTfes's  trial,  being  ctlled  the  hundred 
and  thirtyi/burth  witnew  in  support  of  the  pro- 
Kcation.  He,  however,  refiued  to  answer  any 
intern^pUoriea,  declaring  that,  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
as  a  British  officer,  he  considered  himself  amena- 
ble only  to  hia  own  govemmeot.  The  attorney- 
goieral  requested  the  president  to  order  that  the 
examinations  of  Captain  Wright,  which  had  been 
taken  on  the  2lBt  of  May  and  on  a  later  day, 
should  be  read  over  to  him  in  court;  and,  this 
being  done,  Wright  replied,  that  it  was  omit- 
ted to  be  stated  Uiat  on  the  occasions  when  th(»e 
Kcret  examinations  had  been  taken  the  questions 
put  to  him  had  been  accompanied  with  the  threat 
of  burning  him  over  to  a  military  tribunal  to  be 
shot,  if  be  did  not  betray  the  secrets  of  his  coun- 
try. We  know  not  how  long  after  this  Wright 
lived,  but  it  was  a  considerable  time  ere  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Moniteur  that  he  had  been  found 
one  morning  in  his  cell  with  bis  throat  cut  from 
esr  to  ear ;  end  that  this  was  another  rery  clear 
case  of  suicide.  But,  again,  a  great  majority  of 
the  world,  not  certainly  excepting  that  of  Paris, 
eooduded  it  was  another  clear  case  of  sssassina- 
tion.  And,  in  fact,  the  probabilities  of  Wright's 
baring  destroyed  himself  were  still  less  than  the 
probabilities  in  Pichegru's  case.  The  French 
geDoal,  whose  character  was  blemished  and  whose 
fcrtnnes  were  utterly  ruined,  had  a  great  deal  to 
depreaa  his  spirits;  but  the  English  amtain  bad 
ooly  good  and  cheering  prospects  before  him,  if  he 
could  hut  be  released  finnn  his  inegular  confine- 
ment ;  he  had  done  his  duty,  he  had  executed  the 
orders  of  his  government  in  various  cases  under 
eircomstanoes  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  he  had  dis- 
played a  rare  ability  as  well  as  an  extraordinary 
courage,  the  battle  he  fought  before  surrendering 
WBs  ss  gsliant  an  affair  as  any  that  had  occurred 
BDce  the  oommencement  of  the  war.  Once  out  of 
the  Temple,  Wright  mi(^t  have  been  exchanged 
hj  cartel ;  once  restored  to  his  country,  he  must 
have  obtained  honours  and  promotion.  Those  who 
knew  him  well  spoke  of  him  ss  a  buoyant,  liglu- 
hearled,  jovial  ssalor — Uke  least  likely  man  in  the 
world  to  be  esaily  cast  down  or  driven  to  a 
cowardly  despair.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
threau  employed,  it  was  not  probable  Uiat  he 
should  leadil]^  belieTe  they  would  be  put  into  execu- 
tion against  him  ;  and  we  know  that  during  a  part 
of  his  captivi^  he  anticipated  an  ultimate  release, 
snd  that  he  employed  himself  in  drawing  up  a 
spirited  narrative  of  the  circumstances  of  the  cap- 
tore  of  bis  ship,  in  order  to  refute  the  mendacious 
accounts  given  of  that  affair  in  tiu  Moniteur.* 
Ibere  ia,  however,  a  case  in  which  we  may  suppose 

*  Aftntbe  raatoratioo  of  th«  Bmibou  Uis  cov'niment  of  Loub 
XVIII.  MtEMd  to  Sir  aUiicy  Smith,  who  wu  flien  In  Pub.  and  who 
*lF»t  (m  we  know  from  hi*  own  Up*)  took  tho  dMpcai  lotorMt  in 
Dm  fSita  of  Uh  gMlluit  ofllcir  who  had  mmd  oader  Um.all  Captain 
Wiifht'i  IWMn  which  hftd  bcon  ptMei^ed.  and  amou  Ihoa  thlt 
MOoaot  of  tua  iMt  actioa.  Tho  ivtittrd,  hiRhly  natWrn  J,  ud  ebft- 
«ttotMa<o«iwMwlUI»ll»uM  iKV^utKT.oftta  'NftTidChn- 
■fcb,' and  am  ntiul  hn  it  la  JuHi^  •  N«nl  BWoff.* 


Wright  to  have  destroyed  himself ;  but  it  is  a  eaae 
where  the  guilt  of  murder  would  ftll  as  heavily  on 
his  enemies  as  it  could  do  if  it  were  fully  proved 
that  they  had  with  their  own  hands  used  the  razor 
or  the  knife.  Wright  may  have  been  so  tortured 
as  to  have  been  deprived  of  his  reason,  or  in  the 
natural  dread  of  a  repetition  of  the  torture  he  may 
have  raised  his  hand  against  his  owq  life.  It  is 
possible,  though  scarcely  probable,  that  Bonaparte, 
who  always  positively  denied  any  knowledge  of 
Wright's  death,  may  have  been  as  ignorant  on  the 
point  as  he  pretended ;  but  he  must  have  known 
that  infamous  threats  had  been  used  against  that 
officer ;  and,  in  confessing  himself  that  the  death 
was  concealed  for  a  considerable  time,  he  does  not 
attempt  to  explain  the  motive  oi  that  very  suspi- 
cious concealment  His  apolc^ist,  Savary,  wbo 
also  denies  all  knowledge  of  Wright's  death,  calls  it 
a  dark  and  mysterious  subject,  and  then  hints  that 
Fouchtf,  who,  before  it  happened,  was  fully  rein- 
atated  in  the  ministry  of  police  and  in  Bonaparte's 
good  graces,  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.* 

We  will  finish  the  tragedy  before  going  to  the 
comedy  or  farce  exhibited  in  the  tribunate  and 
the  senate,  or  to  the  melo-drsma  of  the  imperial 
coronation  in  Notre  Dame.  Many  efforts  were 
made— some  of  them  being  reported  on  good  sn- 
thority,  and  others  wrapped  in  mystery — to  effect 
a  compromise  with  Moreau,  upon  such  conditions 
■8  would  fin  ever  deprive  that  general  of  the  power 
of  being  dangerous  to  the  Bonaparte  dynasty. 
Pichegni  himself  had  been  tempted  with  the  per- 
spective of  the  government  of  Guiana;  but  to 
Moreau,  who  was  so  much  more  formidable,  and, 
even  in  his  captive  state,  an  object  of  constant 
anxiety  and  alarm,  much  higher  offers  were  made. 
Public  opinion  in  Paris,  or  a  portion  of  that  brittle 
and  changeable  material,  was  decidedly  in  &vour 
of  Moreau;  he  had  numerous  partisans  among 
those  who  still  clung  to  the  phantom  of  the 
republic ;  and  this,  coupled  with  the  embarrass- 
ment caused  to  him  by  his  high  reputation,  was 
Moreau'a  nnpard(mahle  crime  in  the  ^es  of  Bona- 
parte. He  wa>  not  treated  with  tbe  same  indecent 

*  Tba  following  ahort  and  Mnaiblo  paMag*  from  Uw  pn  of  one  who 
luu  luid  olhra  oppotttinitica  btaldaa  tluwo  aflbrdad  by  memuln  and 
book!  of  nudylnK  the  eharactat  uA  tmnOim  of  Un  Ftanoh  poUoe, 
b  entitlvd  to  partkulu  notiae,  ■llheu^  we  doubt  IM  afpllenUUtj  to 
fJaptaln  Wrigot's  cam 

*■  y«t.  arnn  ftwly  adnitting  the  tinearitv  of  hiaCBonaparlv'a)  atate- 
menta,  one  may  aaipect  that  the  agent*  of  hli  polic*,  Mmened  a*  lliry 
were  from  all  pnblk  Napowribility,  might,  in  tliefr  ragernea*  tii  avrre 
their  natter,  or  rather  tneniHlve*,  hB'VB  tmoiihI  to  foul  mean*  to  get 
lid  of  men  whru  they  could  not  ntract  from  tbem  eonfemtnu  which 
would  anit  tlidr  puri'oae-  Hoiiapaite  faa*  repeatedly  oonplaioed  of 
the  hajty  leal  of  noma  of  lit*  aventa.  It  ii  stateii  by  Boumvnae,  that 
Flchegm'*  depoatiiou  did  notloculpate  Hoieau,  whom  Ihera  waa  an 
■{jparent  aainniMa  to  And  gntlty.  Uome  dark  ruBoura  were  oiku- 
Utrd  about  Captain  Wright  haTtur  been  put  to  escrucialiog  torture. 
It  i*  very  potaiole  that  Bonaparte  hlmaeir  did  not  know  at  that  tine 
all  theaecrelaorhi*  priaun-lionBea.  Thrre  1*  a  mDRikable  paauge 
in  Boiirrieone,  who,  when  he  waa  Frrnch  agent  at  Hambni^,  kid- 
napped anpv,  a  really  bad  ehameter,  andienttilmto  Pari*,  '  where.' 
he  (ay*.  '  Poitebi  do  doubt  took  good  cure  of  him,'  Theae  are 
omiooua  worda.  In  Huiitbolon'*  Hemoln  (vol.  L)  Iiapoli-onapeak* 
of  till- artdtraiy  hnanny  which  the  ninlttcr  of  police  and  hia  agmti 
ezerdited.  nntil,  bv  hit  decree  on  tUte  priKini  of  tlie  isth  of  Mareli, 
1810,  he  ■triiipmt  tnem  '  of  that  terrible  power  of  eommllilag  any  in- 
dlviilnal  nt  tneii  own  pletMUV,  and  keepng  hin  In  thalrown  handi, 
withunt  tho  tribuoaia  laklHt  my  cotinliaMa  of  the  cue.'  Thla  abase 
had  aidrttd  frtm  Uw  tlsM  jtl  Ihs  ammasm.''-~A.  rUmiu.LUM 
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rigonr  18  the  other  prisoners ;  nor  would  it  hm 
been  safe  so  to  treat  him,  for,  even  in  his  prison,  he 
received  the  homage  and  respect  of  many  of  the 
military,  not  excepting  even  those  who  were  put 
over  him  to  be  fais  guards  and  gaolers.  Many  of 
these  rery  soldiers  had  served  under  him,  and  it 
could  not  be  forgotten  how  much  he  had  been  be- 
loved" by  the  armies  he  had  commanded.  The 
mildness  of  his  temper,  which  seemed  scarcely  ruf- 
fled by  all  the  injuries  and  insults  which  were 
heaped  upon  him,  conciliated  affection  and  made 
him  many  new  friends.  The  opinion  was  enter- 
tained in  Paris,  that  a  single  word  from  Moreau 
would  have  converted  the  gaoler-guard  into  a 
gnard  of  honour,  ready  to  execute,  at  the  least,  all 
uat  might  be  requiMte  for  hia  safb^.  Perhaps," 
adds  Bonrrienne,  the  respect  with  which  he  was 
treated,  and  die  indulgence  of  being  allowed  to  see 
his  wife  and  child  every  day,  were  but  artful  cal- 
culations for  keeping  lum  within  the  limits  of  hia 
usual  gentle  chancter.  Besides,  Moreau  was  so 
confident  of  the  injustice  of  the  charge  brought 
againBt  him,  that  he  waa  calm  and  resigned,  and 
afaowed  no  disposition  to  rouse  the  anger  of  an 
enemy  who  would  have  been  too  happy  to  have 
some  real  accusation  against  him."  But,  at  the 
same  time,  Moreau  rejected  the  tempting  orertures 
which  were  made  to  him ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
Bonaparte  sent  his  secret  and  his  avowed  agents,  his 
Bidea-4e-camp,  hia  generals,  his  ministers,  his  own 
brotfaeia,  to  win  over  the  obstinate  priscmer ;  and 
that  he  said  to  some  of  these  agents,  "  Only  bring 
me  back  the  adhesion  of  that  man  and  he  dtail 
have  whatever  he  chooses  to  ask  finr,  and  all  will 
go  well."  It  will  hardly  be  at  Tariance  with  the 
receiv^  notion  of  Moreau's  character  to  believe 
that  he  feared  to  trust  himself  in  any  bargain  or 
compact  with  one  who  had  prOTed  himself  such  an 
adept  in  over-reaching ;  and  that  he  apprehended, 
if  be  put  his  own  seal  to  the  charges  against  him, 
he  might  get  all  the  in^my  without  any  of  the  pro- 
mised reward.  For  years  he  had  been  declaring 
that  there  was  no  trusting  the  little  Corsican.  Mo- 
reau too  had  been  bred  a  lawyer ;  he  was  an  ob- 
scure avocate,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him, 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  he  waa  still 
supposed  to  have  much  of  the  character  and  way 
of  thinking  of  lawyers.  The  whole  of  his  conduct 
in  the  Temple  snd  on  his  trial  seems  rather  remote 
irom  the  heroicaL  As  he  would  not  enter  into  a 
compact,  it  waa  held  necessary  to  defame  him  still 
further,  and  to  confound  him,  by  implication,  atill 
more  with  Pichegru,  whose  bolder  tongue  was  now 
silenced  for  ever,  and  with  Georgea-Cadoudal  and 
the  other  royalists.  In  an  unguarded  momoit, 
stung  by  the  Moniteur  articl^  and  the  pam- 
phlets which  were  published  agunst  him,  Moreau 
took  up  the  pen  and  wrote  a  mean  and  imprudent 
letter  to  the  First  Consul,  who  forthwith  published 
it,  with  comments,  and  striking  effect,  in  the  offi- 
ce journal.  In  this  letter  the  captive  general 
confessed  that  he  had  concealed  for  some  time  the 
discovery  he  made  in  1197  of  Pichegru's  corre- 


spondence vith  the  Boarlwn  princes,  because  he 

did  not  like  to  play  the  part  of  a  denouncer  or  ia- 
former,  and  because  at  that  time,  Pichegru  having 
been  removed  from  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
peace  being  established,  he  could  do  very  little  to 
injure  the  public  cause.  But,  after  the  events  of 
the  18th  Fructidor,  feeling  that,  as  a  public  func- 
tionary, he  could  no  longer  remain  silent,  he  had 
ctnnmunicated  to  the  government  of  the  day  all 
he  knew  respecting  Pichegru's  intrigue.  Moreau 
then  went  on  to  allow  that  during  the  two  last 
campaigns  in  Germany,  and  again  since  the  peace 
of  Lun^ville,  "distant  overtures"  had  been  made 
to  him  oa  Uie  part  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  but 
the  thii^  seemed  so  absurd  that  he  took  no  notice 
of  the  overtures.  "  I  repeat  to  you.  General,"  said 
he  "  that,  whatever  proposition  was  made  to  me, 
I  rejected  it,  and  regarded  it  as  the  height  of  mad- 
ness. When  it  was  represented  to  me  that  your 
absence  for  the  invasion  of  England  would  oflfer  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  effecting  a  change  in 
the  French  goremment,  I  invariably  answered  that 
the  Sbkate  was  the  authority  to  which  the  whole 
of  France  would  naturally  cling  in  a  time  of 
trouble,  and  that  I  would  be  the  first  to  place  my- 
self under  its  orders.  [Moieau  could  not  have 
used  words  more  calculated  than  these  last  to  ex- 
asperate that  hatred  of  the  First  Consul  which 
chiefly  originated  in  the  conviction  that  Moreau 
preferred  imUtutions  to  him,  tbx  Man.]  To  such 
overtures  made  to  a  private  individual,  who  wiahed 
to  preserve  no  connexion  dther  with  the  army  or 
with  any  constituted  authority,  the  only  noasible 
answer  was  a  refiual.  Betraj^  of  conSdence  I 
diadaioed.  Such  a  step,  alwaya  base,  beoomea 
doubly  odious  when  the  treachery  is  committed 
against  those  to  whom  we  owe  gratitude,  or  with 
whom  we  have  been  bound  by  old  friendship.  This, 
General,  is  all  I  have  to  tell  you  respei^ng  my 
relations  with  Pichegru,  and  it  must  convince  you 
that  very  fidse  and  hasty  inferences  have  been 
drawn  from  conduct  which,  though  perhaps  im- 
prudent, was  far  from  being  criminal  * 

Very  different,  again,  was  the  treatment  and  con* 
duct  of  Georges-C^oudal ;  though,  even  in  his 
case,  attempts  were  at  one  moment  made  at  com- 
promise and  conciliation.  Bonaparte  himself  cm- 
nmed  this  fact,  expressing  a  wondrous  admiration 
of  the  determined  character  of  the  Chousn  chief. 
"  Georges  is  a  man  of  the  right  stamp,"  said  he ; 
"  in  my  hands  he  might  have  done  gieat  things ! 
I  made  Rial  inform  him  that  if  he  would  attach 
himself  to  me,  I  would  not  only  give  him  a  pardon, 
but  a  regiment  besides.  What  do  I  say  ?  I  would 
have  made  him  one  of  my  aides-de-camp.  Bat 

'  *  HoraaualwipokBoflIiflhaDitlla(l(iaofbe{iigiapriKni.arbeiiif 
oUlgod  to  appear  befOTe  A  tribun*!  tauf  that  h»  VU  no  coMpiTator, 
and  or  Uw  wnkM  bo  iMd  iradMed  to  hia  oountry.  "  But  1  will  not 
dwell  upon  Uiwe,"  h*  added.  '■  tot  1  bellew  they  are  not  yet 
effaced  from  your  mamor;.  Bat  I  wUl  man  to  voor  Bind  that,  if 
tha  dnira  of  taking  a  part  In  th«  ptTnanent  ot  Franca  bad  war  for 
a  lingle  monrat  been  the  object  of  taj  Hrvicaa  and  of  ny  aaUtioa, 
the  md  waa  openad  to  ma  T«ry  adrantanonaly  K  riwit  tine  brfbn 

eu  latamad  ttoB  Bfypi;  andaanly  youbawMt  IbrsaltMi  Iba  dla- 
tamtfdiMM  With  wMA  1  tKoaiad  mr>w  Uw  Wfe  Bnaulic. 


Chaf.  I.]  CIVIL  AND  MILTTART, 

Geoiga  refbsed  eroytfaing.  He  u  a  bar  of  iron. 
What  can  I  now  do  with  Eim  7  He  must  undergo 
his  fate,  for  such  a  mao  is  too  dangerous.  He 
must  die — it  is  a  necessity  of  my  situation.***  It 
hss  been  asked  whether,  if  the  First  Consul  really 
cranidered  Georges- Cadoudal  in  the  li^ht  of  an 
assassin,  he  would  hare  talked  thus  of  giving  him 
a  regiment,  and  even  placing  him  near  his  own 
person  as  an  aide-de-camp ;  but,  in  the  dark  history 
of  Italy,  in  her  bad  ages,  more  than  one  instance 
u  to  be  found  in  which  the  bravo  was  taken  into 
the  pay  oi  the  party  he  had  been  employed  to 
asaninate,  and  for  a  higher  fee  undertook  to 
atsasaiDate  his  original  employer :  there  are  cases 
too,  in  all  countriea — and  tney  abounded  in  France 
at  thia  TCiy  mmneut— of  men  passing  suddenly 
fmn  one  daaa  of  opiniona  to  anotber,  ara  from  the 
eztremea  of  one  party  to  the  extremea  of  the  oppo- 
site faction ;  and  the  zeal  of  political  as  well  as  reli- 
gious converts  is  proverbial.  We  coofess  that, 
were  there  no  other  ground  than  this  for  denying 
that  Georges  had  contemplated  the  assassination  of 
the  Fiiat  Consul,  we  should  take  the  incredulous 
side ;  but  we  think  we  find  ten  thousand  times 
better  ground  in  his  manly  character  and  conduct, 
aad  in  the  wretched,  prevaricating,  fabricated  evi- 
dence that  was  brought  s^nst  him. 

In  the  Temple,  tht  Chouan  chief  was  loaded 
with  irons,  and  was  visited  out  of  curiosity  in  his 
cell,  aa  though  he  had  been  a  wild  beast.  A  few 
days  af^  death  of  Pichegru,  and  when  the 
sensatifm  of  horror  excited  by  tlut  evoit  in  the 
interior  o£  the  Temple  waa  at  its  height,  Louis 
Btmaparte  repaired  to  the  prison,  accompanied  by 
a  brilliant  escort  of  staffK^cers,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  Savary  to  Georges,  who  was  lying  on  his 
bed  with  his  hands  bound  by  manacles.  Louis 
wss  indisputably  a  kind-hearted  man,  the  most 
amiable  of  Bonaparte's  brothers,  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  whole  fiimily ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  averse 
to  believe  but  that  his  visit  had  some  other  object 
than  the  gratification  of  a  cruel  curioaihr.  But  it 
was  not  manacles  and  fetters  that  could  bear  down 
the  robust  frame  and  the  high  spiritof  the  Breton ; 
and  Georges  kept  up  the  hearts  of  his  companions. 
Some  of  these  were  Bretons  like  himself,  were 
peaaanta  vbo  had  been  bom  and  bred  up  with 
him,  who  bad  followed  him  in  many  a  dangerous 
expedition  asainst  the  "  Blues,**  who  worshipped 
the  white  cockade  in  hia  hat  aa  they  would  a  re- 
ligions relic,  and  who  looked  up  to  him  with  the 
eame  feeling  with  which  our  Highland  clans 
regarded  their  chieft,  their  Macs  of  Macs.  A 
simple  and  devout,  a  rude,  aod,  no  doubt,  a  fana- 
tical race  they  were,  these  Chouans  !  Yet  to  ua 
the  picture  of  their  captivity  is  full  of  interest  At 
sunrise,  and  at  sunset,  they  all  knelt  aod  recited 
their  prayers,  undisturbed  by  the  mockery  of  the 
gendarmes  and  the  gaolers;  and  a  good  put  of  the 
intervening  hours  Uiey  spent  in  singii^,  in  their 
strange  native  Baa-Breton  dialect,  the  aongs  which 
had  been  onlly  transmitted  from  generation  to 
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generation,  and  which  dwelt  upon  the  fleeUngs  sug- 
gested 1^  the  view  of  the  ateeplea  of  tbeir  village 
churches  and  on  the  adventures  and  dangers  of 

the  deep  sea  and  their  own  wild  coast,  on  ttie  joys 
of  a  pastoral  life  and  on  the  pleasant  excitements 
of  smuggling.  And,  when  they  were  not  sing- 
ing or  praying,  they  were  generally  to  be  seen 
playing  at  barreSy  an  ancient  game  which  closely 
resembles  that  known  to  English  school -boya 
by  the  name  of  "  Prisoners*  Base,**  or  "  Pri- 
soners* Bars.'*  When  they  had  to  go  from  the 
Temple  to  the  Conciei^rie,  which  continued  to 
be  the  vestibule  to  the  criminal  courts,  Geoigea 
harangued  them  in  a  style  admirably  adapted  to 
keep  them  steady  and  bold.  **  When  you  feel  your 
courage  failing,"  said  he,  "  look  at  me,  and  think 
that  I  am  with  you.  My  &te  will  be  the  same  aa 
youn ; — all  our  fates  must  be  the  same.  Let  that 
consideration  encourage  and  cheer  us.  Let  us  be 
kind  and  indulgent  towards  one  another.  Let  our 
common  destiny  give  new  force  to  our  afifection. 
Let  us  not  look  back  on  the  past ;  we  are  only  now 
iuat  as  God  willed  we  should  be.  With  our  dying 
breath  let  us  offer  up  a  prayer  that  our  country 
may  be  happy  under  the  paternal  sceptre  of  ttiie 
restored  Bourbons.  Let  us  not  forget,  my  boys, 
thg^  the  prison  we  sre  now  going  to  quit  is 
that  which  Louia  XVI.  left  only  to  mount  the 
scaffold  !»• 

Previoua  to  the  trial,  a  decree  of  flie  senate  aaa- 
pended  for  two  yens  the  iunctiona  aS  the  joir  in 
cases  of  attempta  agunat  the  peiaon  of  Napolem 
Bonaparte.  TliiB  senatua  conaultum  waa  promul- 
i;ated  twelve  days  aft^  the  arrest  of  Hcareau.  The 
auapenaion  applied  only  to  the  particular  case  men- 
tioned, trial  by  jury  remainina  for  all  offences  except 
those  against  the  person  of  the  First  Consul.  Nor 
were  the  conspiratora  to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary 
criminal  court.  They  were  to  be  brought  before  a 
special  tribunal,  where  the  judgea  were  selected 
ad  hoc  by  Bonaparte,  R^ier,  Fouch^,  and  lUal, 
and  where  the  voice  of  those  judges  was  to  pro- 
nounce life  or  death.  The  senatua  conaultum 
received  en  the  very  day  after  ita  promulgation  aa 
extension  or  addition,  assimilating  to  Ge^;es  and 
his  accomplices  whosoever  might  have  given  any 
of  them  an  aaylum,  and  rendering  such  persona 
liable  to  the  same  capital  punishment,  without 
making  any  distinctton  in  favour  of  conauaguinity, 
or  of  any  of  those  natural  and  sacred  ties  whidi 
arise  out  of  fiiendship  or  gratitude,  and  which  are 
strongest  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  It  would  have 
been  just  as  well,  or  rather  it  would  have  been 
much  better,  to  have  re-established  at  once  the  old 
law  of  high  treason.  This  waa  indeed  a  U^gialation 
worthy  of  the  darkest  agea. 

The  trial  b^an  on  the  28th  of  May,  a  few  d«y» 
after  Bonaparte  had  changed  the  title  of  First 
Consul  into  that  of  Emperor.  The  republican 
Moreau  waa  arraigned  with  Georges-Cadoudal  and 
his  Chouans,  with  the  two  Polignaca,  the  Marquia 
de  Riviire,  Bouvet  de  la  LoBier,^atd  the  ouer 
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rojrtlirt  gentlemeii  and  (rfteen>  iiidnding»  for  ap- 
peannces*  aaka^  General  lAjotais,  who  had  been 
all  along  in  the  ]»y  of  the  secret  police,  and  who 
had  led  Pichegru  and  all  the  rest  of  them  into  the 
snare.  The  president  of  the  special  court  was 
H^mart,  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI. ;  the  notorious  Thuriot,  who  had  given  the 
same  Tote>  was  one  of  the  leading  and  the  most 
violent  of  the  judges ;  and  a  third  Gonventionist, 
Merlin-de-Douai,  who  had  also  voted  for  the  death 
of  Louis,  was  the  imperial  attorDey-general.  The 
court  was  exceedingly  crowded,  and  several  gene- 
rals and  field-officers  nobly  attended,  and  testified 
their  high  regard  for  Moreau  and  the  deep  interest 
they  took  in  his  fate.  That  sturdy  republican 
General  Lecourbe  waa  there,  with  Moreaa's  wife 
and  child ;  and  he  attended  aasiduoualy  day  after 
diy,  showing  the  little  boy  in  hia  arms,  and  tiling 
the  aiddiers  on  guard  or  that  came  to  hear  th« 
trial,  that  that  waa  the  atm  of  their  beloved  ge- 
neral.* The  very  gendarmes  who  guarded  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar  showed  the  greatest  deference 
to  the  conqueror  of  Hohenlinden,  rising  when  he 
rose  to  speak,  and  treating  him  with  all  possible 
respect.  On  the  other  side.  Merlin,  the  attorney- 
general,  read  over  the  long  indictment  with  a 
savage  emphasis,  tortured  his  ingenuity  to  fatten 
an  appearance  of  guilt  oo  the  laurels  of  Moreau, 
and  was  as  rude  and  insolent  as  he  was  violent  in 
invoking  the  vengeance  of  the  lav  upon  him  as  a 
traitor  to  hia  country,  a  conspirator  in  the  pay  of 
England,  &c  But  evei^thing  seemed  to  &il ;  and 
even  the  weak  letter  which  tha  prisoner  had  mitr 
ten  to  the  First  Consul  seemed  to  tell  rather  in  his 
favour  with  that  audience  than  against  him.  Every 
time  that  the  general  himself  spoke  there  iras  a 
dead  silence.  He  admitted  that  he  had  aeen 
Pichegru  more  than  once  since  that  unfortunate 
man'a  return  from  I^ondon ;  but  he  solemnly  de- 
*  nied  having  ever  had  any  intercourse  with  Georges ; 
and  upon  this  latter  point  the  only  evidence  pro- 
duced was  that  of  Lajolais  and  another  sham  con- 
spirator, who,  like  him,  had  been  employed  by  the 
police.  Scarcely  one  of  the  hundred  and  thir^- 
nine  witnesses  who  were  heard  for  the  prosecution 
knew  Moreau,  except  by  sight;  and  he  himself 
declared,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  trial,  that  there 
was  not  an  individual  among  the  accused  now 
arraigned  with  him  that  he  had  known  or  had  ever 
Been  heion  bit  arrest  Thuriot  made  the  moat 
Btrennotis  eftorta  to  extort  falae  admissions,  and  to 
force  contradietiona ;  but  he  bad  no  success ;  he 
could  elicit  no  fact  of  any  consequence  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  goieral — ^he  could  elicit  nothing 
beyond  what  Moreau  had  confessed  in  his  letter  to 
the  Consul,  always  excepting  the  depositions  of 
Lajolais  and  the  other  paid  agent  of  the  police. 
If  Pich^;ru  had  been  alive,  one  of  the  disclosures 
he  would  have  made  would  hare  been  that  the 

*  VocAb  gmefom  condnet  to  ui  old  frtend,  and  ft  fanther  wldhr, 
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real  character  of  Lajohui;  and  henee,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, had  been  one  of  tiie  urgent  necessities  of 
getting  Pichegru  out  of  the  way  before  the  triaL 
There  appears  to  have  been  little  that  was  paa- 
sionate  or  any  way  eloquent  in  the  replies  or 
speeches  of  Moreau,  until  he  was  pressed  with  the 
charges  of  having  designed  to  make  himself  a 
dictator  and  of  having  accumulated  enormous 
wealth  in  his  different  commands.  The  first  of 
these  charges,  accompanied  by  an  oratorical  flou- 
rish about  the  heinousness  of  such  an  offence  in  a 
republican  government,  is  exceedingly  amusing, 
if  we  consider  that  Bonaparte  had  b^o  the  abso- 
late  dictator  of  France  for  more  than  four  yean, 
and  had  now  been  emperor  ten  days.  Moreaa 
exclaimed,  **  I  dictator !  What,  make  myself  dic- 
tator at  the  head  of  a  few  partisans  of  the  Bour- 
bons !  I,  a  known  and  steady  republican !  Fbint 
out  my  partisans !  My  partuana  would  naturally 
have  been  the  soldiers  of  France,  of  iriiom  in  my 
time  I  have  commanded  nine-tenths,  and  of  whom 
I  have  saved  more  than  fifty  thouGand !  If  I  bad 
wanted  putisans,  those  are  the  men  I  should  have 
looked  to !  All  my  aides-de-camp,  all  the  officers 
of  my  acquaintance,  have  been  arrested ;  but  not 
a  shadow  of  a  suspicion  could  be  found  against  any 
one  of  them,  and  they  have  all  been  set  at  liberty. 
Why  then  attribute  to  me  the  madness  of  aiming 
to  get  myself  made  dictator  by  the  aid  of  these 
partisans  of  the  old  French  princes — of  these  men 
who  have  been  fighting  for  the  cause  of  royalty 
ever  since  1793  ?  You  allege  that  these  men,  in 
the  abort  apace  of  four-and-twenty  hours,  formed 
the  project  of  raiung  me  to  the  dictatorship !  Can 
any  one  be  ao  mad  aa  to  believe  it  7  ... .  My  foi^ 
tune  and  my  pay  have  been  alluded  to :  I  began 
the  world  with  nothing;  I  might  have  bad  by  this 
time  50,000,000  of  fruics  ;  I  have  merely  a  house 
and  a  bit  of  ground ;  as  to  my  pay,  it  is  40,000 
francs,  and  surely  that  sum  will  not  be  compared 
with  my  services !''  The  satellites  of  Bonaparte, 
and  hia  police  above  all,  began  to  dread  an  acquittal 
for  Moreau.  Rtial  hastened  to  whisper  confiden- 
tially in  the  ears  of  his  judges,  that  if  they  ac- 
quitted Moreau  they  would  force  the  emperor  to 
make  a  coup  d*^taC-~tbat  the  emperor  must  have 
a  seotence  of  guilty,  and  then  he  would  show  his 
magnanimity  by  granting  a  pardon.  Four  of  the 
juc^  wen  quite  ready  to  take  the  word  of  com- 
maod  frvm  the  Tnileries ;  but  aix  of  them  hesi- 
tated. Thuriot,  the  judge-reporter,  and  Hdmart, 
the  president,  hboured  hard  to  remove  this  heai- 
tation.  The  president  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  The  acquittal  of  Moreau  will  be  the  signal  of 
civil  war.  The  foreign  powers  are  waiting  the 
issue  of  this  trial  to  determine  whether  they  will 
recognise  Napoleon  as  emperor  or  not.  Menieure, 
there  are  certain  aacrifices  which  the  safety  of  the 
state  has  a  right  to  exact"  For  several  daya, 
however,  there  was  doubt  and  indecision,  all  the 
judges  but  two  looking  out  for  some  subterfuge  or 
oompromiae  by  which  they  imgjit  gntifo  the  em- 
peror without  dDinggj^^qt^^D^l^  their 
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own  coDscieoco,  or  too  much  injury  to  their  own 
reputatioDi.* 

As  for  George»*Cedouda],  th^  had  all  fully  de- 
termined that  he  should  ilk,  and  his  bdiaviour  on 
the  trial  had  no  tendency  to  make  the  judgee 
change  their  mind.  The  Chouan  chief  regarded 
his  fate  with  a  fierce  kind  of  reeotution,  or  with  a 
stormy  resignation,  for  he  had  gone  there  to  die. 
During  hia  short  stay  in  the  Conciergerie,  he  had 
been  again  tempted  by  Rial  with  the  offer  of  a 
pardon  if  he  would  renounce  the  conspiracy,  and 
accept  of  employment  under  Bonaparte ;  but  his 
only  reply  ti>  Real's  arguments  and  persuasions 
had  been,  "  My  comrades  followed  me  to  France, 
md  I  will  follow  them  to  death."  He  treated  the 
old  Conventionists  that  had  voted  for  the  king's 
death,  and  that  were  now  sitting  on  the  bench,  with 
the  greatest  contempt,  often  calling  Thuriot  Hon- 
eieuT  Tne-Roi,  Mr.  Kill -King;  and,  after  pro- 
nouncing his  name,  or  being  forced  to  reply  to  his 
interrogatories,  he  would  ask  for  a  small  glass  of 
eau-de-vie,  in  order  to  wash  his  mouth.  When 
President  H^msrt  asked  him  whether  he  had  any- 
thing to  reply  to  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
he  answered  with  a  sonorous  "  No !  '*  To  other 
questions  he  replied,  *'  Where  is  the  use  of  all 
these  formalities  ?  You  are  Blues  i  I  am  White. 
Only  certify  my  identity,  and  act  towards  me  as  the 
Blues  used  to  do  to  the  Whites  in  the  Vendue  and 
in  Britany:  three  bullets  in  the  head  will  be 
enough,  so  let  us  have  no  more  talk  about  it." 
From  time  to  time  he  turned  round  to  his  Chouana 
and  aaid,  Courage,  my  boys ! "  And  the  courage 
of  those  primitive  royalists  appears  not  to  have 
forsaken  them ;  .'not  one  of  thuie  rude  peasants 
made  any  confession,  or  toy  attempt  to  save  him- 
self by  accusing  oUiers.  Bouvet  ae  Ixnier,  who 
babbled  in  the  Temple  after  the  vain  attempt  to 
hang  himself,  was  not  a  rude  peasant,  but  a  fine- 
bred  gentleman. 

The  Marquis  de  Rivi&re  took  pride  in  repeating 
that  he  waa  aide-de-camp  to  the  Count  d'Artois, 
and  a  devoted  royalist.  He  said  that  he  was  no 
coospirator ;  that  he  had  never  intended  to  attack 
Uie  person  of  die  First  Consul ;  that  bis  royal 
highness,  bis  master,  had  sent  him  to  Paris  to 
examine  whether  the  reports  sent  to  bim  were 
true ;  or  whether  he  was  deceived  by  false  agents. 
"  That,**  said  he,  **  waa  my  only  mission,  and  I 
anderiook  it  without  hesitation."  When  Presi- 
dent Hdmait  produced,  aa  a  proof  against  him,  a 
small  portrait  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  which  had 
been  found  upon  bia  person,  de  Riviere  took  it, 
and  respectfully  put  it  to  his  lips.  Armand  de 
Pt^gnac,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  implored 
that  he  might  die,  and  that  Jules  might  be  saved 
in  consideration  of  his  youth,  if  not  of  his  inno- 
cence ;  and  Jules  de  Polignac  reversed  the  prayer. 
Baying  that  he  was  a  single  man,  and  that  his  bro- 
ther Annand  had  a  wife  to  weep  for  him.  The 
whole  trial  occupied  ten  days,  and  each  day  the 
crowd  seemed  to  increase  in  the  court   On  Sunday 
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morning,  the  10th  of  June,  sentence  of  death  waa 
passed  upon  Qeoi^s-Cadouda],  Bouvet  de  Losier, 
Lajolais,  Annand  de  Polignac,  and  sixteen  others ; 
while  Moreau,  Jules  de  Puligmtc,  and  three  others 
were  condemned  to  two  years*  imprisonment  The 
rest  of  the  prisoners — twenty-two  in  number- 
were  acquitted ;  but  the  police  seized  them  on 
coming  out  of  court,  and  threw  them  into  prison 
again  by  order  of  Bonaparte.  It  had  never,  we 
believe,  been  the  intention  of  his  successful  rival 
to  proceed  to  the  extremities  of  an  execution  in 
Moreau's  case :  the  plan  was  to  obtain  a  capital 
conviction,  and  then  humiliate  and  crush  him  with 
a  reprieve  and  commutation  of  punishment.*  The 
trial  itself  had  sufiiciently  shown  that  there  might 
have  been  some  danger  in  bringing  the  hero  of 
Hohenlinden  to  the  scafibld ;  and  Bonapsrte  never 
wanted  to  shed  more  blood  than  the  quantity  he 
thought  strictly  necessary  to  his  purpose.  Some 
of  the  judges,  however,  woold  not  venture  on  a 
sentence  of  death  against  a  man  who  was  so  for- 
midable even  when  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and 
against  whom  there  was  scarcely  a  tittle  of  evidence. 
The  compromise  had  therefore  ended,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  a  sentence  of  two  years'  imprisonment — a 
sentence  which  seemed  absurd  to  all  the  world ;  for 
Moreau  was  innocent  or  guilty,  and  if  innocent 
there  ought  to  have  been  no  punishment  at  all,— 
if  guilty,  the  punishment  was  too  light.  One  of 
the  judgea  is  said  to  have  declared  that  there  had 
been  no  conspiracy  proved  against  any  of  the  pri- 
soners, and  two  of  the  judgea  are  said  to  have  pro- 
tested against  the  judgment  which  condemned, 
though  only  to  a  minor  pain,  a  party  (Moreau) 
whose  innocence  had  been  established  by  the  trial.f 
But  ten  of  these  precious  judges  had  ^;reed  in  the 
absurd  sentence,  and  four  of  them  —  President 
Hemart,  Thuriot,  Selves,  and  Granger — would, 
from  the  first,  have  gratified  Bonaparte  with  a  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  trusted  to  his  promise  for  the 
non-execution  of  it!  Thuriot,  or  Tue-Roi,  had 
threatened  his  more  scrupulous  colleagues :  **  You 
want,"  said  he,  *'  to  set  Moreau  at  liberty ;  but  I 
tell  you  that  he  will  not  be  liberated.  You  will 
force  the  government  to  an  act  of  violence.  I  tell 
you  this  ia  a  political  afi^  rather  than  a  judicial 
one !  As  soon  as  the  decrees  of  the  special  tri- 
bunal were  delivered,  Murat  hurried  to  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, and  conjured  him  in  the  most  ui^jent 
manner  to  pardon  all  the  condemned,  observmg, 
that  such  an  act  of  clemency  would  gain  popularity 
for  the  newly  founded  empire ;  thi^  it  would  m 
said  the  Emperor  pardonra  the  attempts  against 
the  life  of  the  First  Consul ;  that  the  pardon  would 
be^'glorious.  and  more  valuable  than  any  security  to 
be  obtained  by  executions.  Such,  Bourrienne  tells 
us,  was  the  conduct  of  Murat ;  but  Murat  did  not 
solicit,  as  some  have  reported,  the  life  of  any  par- 

*  Bonmrta  nU  to  BovntmiM,  "  II  U  unMceMuy  to  dBm  lo 
you  (bikt  nomu  norcr  •houM  luve  perished  on  «  Kiffold.  Hart 
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ticular  mdlvidual.  Other  intercessions  were  made 
by  Bonaparte's  wife  and  sisters ;  Madame  Armand 
de  Polignac,  after  being  concealed  by  the  kind- 
hearted  Josephine  for  some  hours  in  her  apartment 
at  St.  Cloud,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  protesting 
the  innocence  of  her  husband,  and  imploriDg  his 
pardon,  and  several  of  bis  generals  and  aides-de- 
camp  joined  in  these  entreaties.  Of  those  capi- 
tally condemned,  the  elder  Polignac,  de  Rivifere, 
dc  RuBsillon,  de  Rocbelle,  d'Hozier,  Bouvet  de 
Lozier,  and  Lajolais,  all  tbtgmtiemm  of  the  party, 
except  Qeorges  and  Coster-Saint- Victor,  were  re- 
prieved ;  but  of  these  Lajolais  had  been  condemned 
only  to  save  appearances,  and  Bouvet  de  Ixntcrfaad 
saved  himself  by  hia  weak  conduct  in  the  Temple. 
The  rest  were  led  to  execution  on  the  25th  of 
June,  two  days  afler  the  promulgation  of  the  re- 
prieve of  their  associates.  The  guillotine  was  now 
erected  once  more  in  the  Place  de  Grfeve ;  and 
there,  de  Rivit;re  exclaimed,  was  now  the  only 
field  of  honour.  The  courage  and  resignation  of 
the  Bretons  did  not  forsaxe  them  there;  and 
Georges- Cadoudal,  learning  that  it  was  rumoured 
he  had  received  a  pardon  at  the  foot  of  the  scaf- 
fold, entreated  and  obtained  permission  to  die  the 
first,  in  order  that  his  faithful  followers  might  have 
full  assurance  that  he  was  not  going  to  desert  them 
~-4hat  they  were  all  going  U^ther  to  look  through 
the  little  window  of  the  guillotine  into  a  world 
where  no  Bonapartes,  or  Foach^  or  IjajoUia 
could  trouble  them  more.  In  a  trice  the  bold  bull- 
like head  of  Uie  Chouau  chief  was  severed  from  his 
robust  and  life-full  body,  and  lying  in  the  basket 
awaiting  the  heads  of  hia  followers.  The  practice 
had  not  been  so  great  as  in  some  former  years,  but 
the  headsmen  had  lost  little  of  the  rapidity  of  exe- 
cution :  the  thirteen  heads  were  all  in  the  basket 
ih  seventeen  minutes,  and  the  spectacle  was  over, 
which  all  Paris  bad  crowded  to  see.  At  and  after 
the  execution,  as  during  the  trial,  and  long  before 
it,  Georges-Cadoudal  and  his  associates  were  all 
represented  as  being  in  the  pay  of  the  English 
eovemment,  as  being  assassins  into  whose  very 
hands  Pitt  had  put  the  daggers  with  which  they 
were  to  aasasstnate  the  First  Consul.  Yet  a  few 
days  before  the  execution  he  acknowledged  in  pri- 
vate to  Bourrienne  that  the  lut  horrible  assertion 
was  but  a  fiction.  At  that  sune  private  interview 
he  'expressed  great  anxiety  as  to  what  he  should  do 
with  Moreau,  and  this  miserable  sentence  which 
the  special  tribunal  had  passed  on  him — a  thing 
which  he  called,  correctly  enough,  the  sentence  of  a 
pickpocket.  "  What  do  you  think,"  said  he,  *'  I 
ought  to  do  with  him  ?  Detain  him  in  prison  P 
No!  He  might  still  prove  a  rallying-point.  Be- 
sides, I  cannot  confine  him  in  the  Temple — it  is 
full  enough  without  him.  Let  him  sell  his  pro- 
perty and  quit  France.  That  will  be  best  for  all 
parties!"*   And  this  was  the  course  adopted, 

•Tatiatliiinmeintan'iew  Bonaparte ihawadtunr little btthouflit 
MoMH  wu  flt  to  pUy  lb«  pert  of  a  lUte  ciHU^mlart  or  to  randor 
hitualf  lu  anv  way  vtnry  dugerous  t«  bit  mvaroBMOt.  U otmn,  in- 
dead,  bad  only  become  4lan|«iotii  tor  a  Una  by  baiog  iafuimalj 
tiaalcd,  thrown  into  a  piiaon,  a>d  put  upon  hb  Irlal. 

''Hanu.''MMIioiiapult,  "  waatlit  aaOwrortaia  ownnin.  It 


Moreau  consented  to  exchange  his  two  years  of 
imprisonment  for  banishment,  Savary  being  the 
agent  employed  by  Bonaparte  and  Fouchtf  to  con- 
duct this  secret  negotiation.  His  house  and  bit  of 
ground  were  bought  by  the  government,  and  an 
officer  of  Savary's  gendarmes  <VelUe  conducted  the 
man  universally  esteemed  the  best  general  next  to 
Bonaparte  through  France  and  Spain  to  Cadiz, 
where  he  embarked  with  his  wife  and  family  for 
the  United  States. 

The  other  prisoners  were  detained,  some  for 
long  and  some  for  shorter  periods,  in  different 
fortresses,  and  were  afterwards  kept  under 
Fouc^<i's  lynx-eyed  eurveillanra.  Some  of  them 
died  under  the  empire  and  in  this  restraint;  and 
others  survived  to  figure  in  the  world  when  the 
empire  was  no  more,  and  when  Bonaparte  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  lonely  isle,  or  dead. 

One  of  the  desired  effects  of  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  discovery  of  this  Pichegru,  Georges- 
Cadoudal,  and  Moreau  conspiracy,  was  the  arrival 
of  shoals  of  addresses  from  the  army,  the  depart- 
ments, the  towns  and  communes  of  France,  all 
congratulating  the  First  Consul,  who  had  run  no 
danger  at  all,  on  the  imminent  dangers  he  had 
escaped;  and  nearly  all  recommending  greater 
care  of  that  precious  life  for  the  future,  with  the 
adoption  of  the  means  best  calculated  to  put  his 
person  and  government  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
spirators. While  these  things  were  pouring  in. 
and  while  the  Moniteur  was  keeping  up  the 
alarm,  and  representing  Ihe  hard  &te  of  France  if 
anotlier  revolution  ahouud  happen,  and  if  the  First 
Consul  should  be  taken  from  them,  Curtfe,  an  old 
Convention  ist,  who  had  ^taken  hia  share  in  those 
volleys  of  oaUis  which  the  Convention  had  sworn 
against  all  royalty  and  monarchic  government— 
Our^  who  had  recommended  the  establishment 
of  special  tribunals  to  put  down  the  crimes  excited 
by  royalism  and  religion,  rose  in  the  tribunate,  and 
moved  to  bestow  upon  Napoleon  Bonaparte  the 
title  of  emperor,  with  the  hereditary  succ^ion  in 
his  family,  even  as  the  succession  was  hereditary 
in  the  other  royal  lines  of  Europe.  Cur^e,  who 
was  a  lihifrateur,  and  closely  connected  with  Foa- 
taoes  and  the  oUier  heaux  esprils  that  assembled 
in  the  salons  of  Eliza  Btmaparte,  bad  bis  iessoa 
beforehand ;  but  he  spoke  as  if  on  the  inspiration 

will  require  mm  of  a  difihnnt  ilaiiip  fromUimaii  toeoonlra  againit 
me  I  ,  .  .  .  Morean  poawww  toam  higb  qualHtM;  bia  br»Tery  is 
nndonbtrd ;  but  he  bin  more  coun^  than  Headji  enenr ;  ba  U  in. 
dolent  and  KlflDdalgbis.  Wlien  with  t)i«  anny,  be  lived  like  a 
piwba.  gave  liimeelf  up  to  the  pleaturei  or  the  table,  and  wai  olmtM 
GonKtanUy  tmokinK-  Hit  abuitlri  an  natnnllv  good;  but  be  It  too 
indolent  for  itndy ;  and  lioc*  he  baa  been  tied  to  hii  wlfe'a  aptaa* 
■trioga  he  bu  been  fit  for  nothing.  ....  You  nuM  renomber  my 
oiNeTving,  more  tlian  two  ynrt  ago,  that  Moreau  would  one  day 
strike  hia  bead  agaiiut  the  gate  of  the  Tullertei.  That  be  has  done 

ao  ii  no  fault  of  ntbie.   I  wanted  to  attMsli  htm  to  me  He 

aerved  me  well,  indeed,  on  the  IBIh  Bnim«be ;  hut  alnee  then  be 
bet  been  Tery  ungrateful— baa  entered  Into  nil  the  alUy  c^ts  aRaibit 
me— baa  Uamed  my  meaeurea  of  goTemment — baa  tuned  fnlo  ridi- 
cule the  Legion  of  Honour.  HaTo  noDomeortheintrigumputlt  Into 
Ua  head  that  I  am  iealoua  ofbim  i  Tou  mait  know,  aa  well  a*  I, 
how  anriw"  the  Dueetoiv  were  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  Moiean. 
Akraied  at  my  inccaM  in  1  taly,  thev  wtohed  to  have  a  general  to  aen-e 
Macoantarpoiaeloma.  Wdl  <  I  him  aacended  a  throne,  and  he  la 
dm  Inmata  of  a  prboa  I  Had  he  attadwd  himeelf  to  me.  doubtlen  I 
wouldhnn  made  Um  Ae  flnt  manhal  ot^  ompira.  But,  aa  ha 
took  UoppoaitanMlM,  whateonIdldo^m'h^atJbail^NOlllanl 
to  KTdlt  dure  I>  txtuvBaOta^jf^at^  ^Phyl  IlI  V^romrM. 
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of  the  moment,  and  irith  spontaneous  warmth. 
He  announced  that  one  of  the  grand  objects  of  the 
whole  revolution  was  to  Te*establish  royalty  in  a 
great  man — in  a  saviour  like  Napoleon.  "Tri- 
bunes,*' he  exclaimed,  "  the  magnificent  revolution 
of  1789  now  bears  its  fruits.  At  that  epoch  thirty 
millions  of  men  rose  to  abolish  feudality  and  esta- 
blish EQUALiTT.  We  have  suffered  many  deso- 
lations since  that  time  and  the  present  happy  day; 
but  now  we  see  our  finances  restored,  peace  con- 
quered bv  victories,  and  the  altar  raised  from  the 
dust  V^e  are  now  happily  arrived  at  the  point 
at  which  the  Constituent  Assembly  left  us.  It  is 
for  us  to  complete  what  the  Constituent  Assembly 
^Derously  undertook  to  do.  The  Constituent  As- 
sembly only  wanted  a  change  of  dynasty  ;  and  that 
is  the  only  remedy  to  all  the  evils  we  have  suffered, 
and  to  all  those  to  which  we  shall  be  hereaAer  ex- 
posed if  we  attempt  to  maintain  the  elective  sys- 
tem !**  Although  the  tribunate  was  considered  as 
a  sort  of  last  refuge  of  republicanism ;  although 
besides  Curt^  there  were  many  men  there  who 
h^  sat  in  the  Convention,  which  had  voted  the 
eternal  abolition  of  monarchy;  and  although  there 
was  not  a  man  among  them  but  had  taken  the 
king-renouncing  oath,  and  had  sworn  to  live  with 
the  republic,  or  die  with  it,  the  place  immediately 
resounded  with  the  cries  "It  is  true!  It  is  truel 
"We  want  an  hereditary  monarch  I  Long  live  the 
Emperor !  Let  us  vote  instantly,  and  proclaim  Na- 
poleon Emperor  of  the  French !"  Curee's  motion 
was  supported  in  a  more  orderly  manner  by 
Simeon,  a  lawyer  from  Aix,  who  bad  served  the 
Convention,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred,  who  had  been  deported  as  a 
conspirator,  who  had  been  recalled  by  the  consular 
government,  and  who,  subsequently  to  his  present 
exertions,  became  a  minister  of  justice  under  Bo- 
naparte— a  post  which  did  not  prevent  his  obtain- 
ing high  appointments  under  Louis  XVIII.  This 
Simeon  declared  "  that  monarchy  was  the  only  thing 
that  could  put  an  end  to  anarchy  ;  that  ten  years 
of  misery  and  turbulence,  and  four  years  of  hope 
and  improvement,  had  fully  demonstrated  the  in- 
conveniences of  the  government  of  many  and  the 
advantages  of  the  government  of  one  sole  man.'* 
From  the  beginning  it  was  sure  to  come  to  this; 
belt  yet  it  was  startling  to  see  the  frankness  of  the 
avovral,  and  to  hear  how  enthuwastically  these  re- 
publican tribunes  shouted  **Yes,  we  want  the 
government  of  one  sole  man!**  This  passed  on 
the  3rd  of  April ;  and  it  appears  that  on  this  day 
there  was  not  one  single  member  of  the  tribunate 
that  had  honesty  or  courage  enough  to  give  utter- 
ance to  a  dissentient  voice.  It  was,  however, 
deemed  decent  not  to  divide  on  the  great  question 
at  once,  but  to  fix  the  10th  of  April  for  its  final 
settlement.  On  the  6th,  the  very  day  on  which 
Pichegru  was  found  strangled,  the  senate  assem- 
bled, to  take  into  consideration  a  message  from  the 
First  Conml,  which  pointed  as  clearly  to  the  here- 
ditary throne  as  the  loadstone  points  to  the  pole. 
The  icn^  named  a  committee  of  tea  to  prepare  a 


report  on  the  message,  wishing  the  tribunate  to 
finish  its  discussions  before  they  should  07  Vive 
TEmpereur.  The  senatorial  ten  were  I^uch^, 
Francis  dc  Neufch&teau,  Rcederer,  Lecouteaux- 
Canteleu,  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Vernier,  Vaubois, 
Fargues,  and  the  two  pkilotophes  ikplace  an^ 
Lac^pede. 

On  the  appointed  10th  of  April  the  tribunes 
went  on  with  the  motion  presented  on  the  3rd. 
Curee  quoted  Roman  history  to  show  the  necessity 
of  having  a  sovereign,  with  an  hereditary  succes- 
sion. *' For,"  said  he,  **  iu  voting  an  hereditary 
chief,  as  Pliny  said  to  Trajan,  we  shall  prevent 

the  return  of  a  master   Then,  tribunes, 

make  haste ;  it  is  no  longer  permitted  us  to  march 
slowly :  time  hurries  on ;  the  century  of  Bonaparte 
is  already  in  its  fourth  year ;  and  the  nation  longs 
for  a  chief  as  illustrious  as  its  destiny."  Four 
and  twenty  orators,  well  counted,  succeeded  one 
another  in  the  tribune  to  support  Curee's  anti- 
republican  motion,  with  ready-written  speeches 
which  they  pulled  out  of  their  pockets.  It  is  al- 
most a  loss  of  time  to  add  that  one  half  of  the 
twenty-four  were  old  Conventionists  and  regi- 
cides. But  one  Conventionist  and  Jacobin,  and 
one  member  alone  of  all  the  tribunate,  raised  his 
voice  against  the  proposition.  This  minority  of 
one  was  Camot,  who  had  equally  voted  against  the 
consulship  for  life,  and  who  by  these  two  votes 
condemned  himself  to  want  of  employment  and 
poverty.  His  republican  consistency  has  been 
much  applauded ;  but  we  believe  that  an  attentive 
inquest  into  the  complicated  history  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  time  would  bring  out  some  other  motives 
for  .his  hostility  to  Bonaparte.  But  if  we  admit 
Carnot's  single-mindednesa  and  sincerity,  we  must 
laugh  at  his  judgment,  or  wonder  at  the  madaess 
or  imbecility  of  a  man  who,  seeing  what  he  had 
seen  of  his  country  and  countrymen  since  the  year 
nS9,  could  still  dream  of  the  possibility  of  build- 
ing up  a  happy  and  enduring  republic,  in  such  a 
land  and  with  such  materials,  and  at  such  a  time 
as  April,  1804,  when  horrors  were  in  the  course 
of  perpetration  very  little  inferior  to  those  which 
had  been  committed  during  the  Reign  of  Terror 
by  the  committee  of  Salut  Public^  when .  he,  the 
said  Camot,  was  a  member,  and  an  active  mem- 
her,  of  that  infernal  committee.  This  part  of  the 
history  of  the  man  ought  never  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. It  was  not  forgotten  iu  the  tribunate. 
Grenier  recalled  to  his  mind  the  days  of  ManA  uid 
Robespierre,  and  diat  he  had  been  one  of  the 
committee  of  Salvt  Public,  expressing  his  asto- 
nishment that  Carnot  should  not  endeavour, to 
make  men  bury  that  fact  in  oblivion.  Another  of 
the  tribunes  asked  him  whether  he  wanted  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jacobin  constitution  of  the  year  '93. 
The  discourse  of  Camot  was  a  poor  protect,  vain, 
and  without  an  echo.*  CurtJe's  motion  was  carried 
triumphantly,  and  a  committee  was  named  to  draw 
up  an  address  to  the  senate.  This  address  was 
carried  onanimously  on  the  3rd  of  M^,  and  was, 
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as  a  matter  of  course,  adopted  unanimouslj  by  the 
senators,  who  had  only  been  waiting  for  the  paper. 
And  the  vdry  next  day  the  senate  felicitated  the 
tribunate  on  its  having  made  so  excellent  a  use  of 
"  that  popular  and  republican  initiative  which  had 
been  delegated  to  it  by  the  ftindamental  laws 
and  informed  Messieurs  the  tribunes  that  the  senate 
as  well  as  themselves  wished  to  raise  a  new  dynasty. 
And  the  instant  that  this  was  done  the  s^ators  voted 
the  answer  to  the  message  of  the  First  Consul,  which 
had  been  drawn  np  by  Fouch^  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  In  this  strange  do- 
enment  the  senators  assumed  that  the  plots  of  the 
eiwnies  of  Fhmce,  the  internal  conspiracies  ud 
Stations,  rendered  indispensable  a  monarchic 
hereditary  goremment.  It  declared  that  the  ex- 
perience of  fifteen  years  of  revolution  made  men 
sigh  and  long  for  the  shelter  of  a  fixed  unchange- 
able throne;  and  that  the  love  of  the  French 
people  for  the  person  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  trans- 
mitted to  his  successors  with  the  immortal  glory 
of  his  name,  would  unite  for  ever  the  rights  of  the 
nation  to  the  power  of  the  prince.  The  sentiment 
ms  repeated  over  and  over  i^ain,  or  with  slight 
variations,  that  Frenchmen  vrould  be  for  ever  faith- 
ful to  Napoleon,  hereditary  emperor,  and  to  his 
hereditary  successors,  seeing  that  glory,  gratitude, 
lov^  reason,  policy,  and  the  interest  of  the  country 
•11  united  in  prescribing  this  everlasting  attach- 
ment It  was,  clear,  it  said,  that  the  hereditary 
government  could  be  confided  only  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  his  august  family;  and  it  was 
equally  clear  that  this  new  imperial  hereditary 
government  would  be  founded  on  a  rock  which 
nothing  in  nature  could  shake,  and  which  must 
endure  as  long  as  the  military  renown  of  Napoleon. 
But  the  social  contract  was  to  be  respected — ^the 
social  pact  was  to  brave  the  storms  of  time — the 
republic  was  to  be  immovable  like  its  own  vast 
territory,  was  to  see  the  political  tempests  of  th& 
world  rage  round  it  in  vain,  for  it  was  only  to  be 
shaken  by  the  crack  of  doom  (pour  I* ibranlcr  il 
faudrait  kbranler  U  numie),  and  posteri^,  in 
recalling  th^  prodi^es  generated  by  the  genius  of 
Napoleon,  would  see,  for  ever  proud  and  erect,  the 
immense  monument  of  what  vrmat  owed  to  him. 
What  this  social  pact  was  to  be — whether  it  was  to  be 
the  coiairat  social  of  Rousseau,  which  the  Giron- 
dists and  Jacobins  had  set  up  and  knocked  down 
tike  a  nine-pin,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  some  other 
pact  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people, — Mes- 
sieurs the  senators  said  not.  They  mentioned  not 
a  word  about  guarantee  or  constitutional  security 
and  limitation,  or  about  the  necessity  of  providing 
restrictions  on  successors  to  the  imperial  throne 
who  might  not  be  so  great  and  good  as  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  But,  leaving  the  nation  to  its  chances, 
these  august  conscript  fathers  tried  hard  to  make  a 
bargain  for  themselves,  and  to  procure  from  the 
Emperor  an  instalment  of  the  price  of  the  throne 
to  which  they  were  raising  him.  lliey  did  not  do 
this  in  their  public  address  in  answer  to  jSonft- 
paxte's  letter,  fa  that  mi|^t  have  been  attended 


with  awkward  appearances  and  disagreeable  con- 
sequences. But  in  a  secret  memorial  appended  to 
the  rotund  public  answer,  like  a  parachute  to  a 
balloon,  they  demanded  or  implored — I.  That  the 
dignity  of  senator  should  be  made  hereditary,  like 
that  of  peers  in  Great  Britain.  2.  That  senatora 
should  only  be  tried  by  their  peers.  3.  That  the 
Senate  should  have  the  initiative  of  laws,  if  not  the 
veto.  4.  That  the  Council  of  State  should  not 
have  the  fteulty  of  interpreting  any  senstus  con- 
sultum.  5.  Tut  two  permsnent  committees  or 
commusions  should  be  ioBtituted  in  the  bosom  of 
the  senate ;  one  to  protect  the  Ubertv  of  the  press, 
and  the  other  to  guarantee  individual  liber^.— On 
all  and  every  <tf  these  articles  of  demand  or  pe- 
tition, the  First  Consul  was,  in  public,  dumb  as  a 
statue ;  but,  as  they  had  been  offered  to  him  in 
private,  so  in  private  did  he  answer  them — calling 
to  hira,  not  collectively,  but  separately,  the'  con- 
script fathers  who  had  presented  them,  and  reason- 
ing with  them  on  the  extravagance  of  their  preten- 
sions, on  the  scandal  that  would  be  cast  on  the 
doctrine  of  equality  by  an  hereditary  aristocracy 
like  the  English  peerage,  on  the  inconsistency  of 
subdiriding  tiie  sovereign  authority  (and  two  per< 
manent  committees,  with  the  control  of  the  pren 
and  of  individual  liberty,  would  have  been  dividii^ 
the  imperial  authority  with  a  vengeance!)  at  a 
moment  when  the  nation,  the  tribunate,  the  sena- 
tors themselves  were  calling  for  a  unity  of  power ; 
and,  as  the  end  of  all,  showing  every  member  of 
the  senate  that  was  of  consequence  enough  to  be 
spoken  to,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  grant  them 
any  one  of  the  articles,  and  that  th^  had  not  the 
power  to  force  him.  His  triumph  over  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  senators  was  the  easier,  as  there 
was  no  cohesion  or  sympathy  between  them  and 
the  tribunes  tmd  the  members  of  the  corps  legit- 
lalift  and  as  both  of  these  two  last  bodies  politic 
wore  secretly  soliciting,  at  the  same  time,  for  an 
increase  of  their  annual  salaries !  And  what  in- 
deed could  Bonaparte  fear  from  a  set  of  men,  or 
from  three  bodies  or  sets  of  men,  who  were  all  pre- 
occupied and  absorbed  by  their  own  'private  inte- 
rests ?*  He  showed  no  e^er  haste  for  the  aenatua 
consultum  which  was  to  complete  the  work  of  his 
elevation  to  the  throne.  But,  in  the  meanwhile, 
monarchic  addresses,  prayers  for  h»  immediately 
ascending  that  throne,  continued  to  arrive  from  all 
parts,  and  the  Moniteur,  day  after  day,  published 
the  most  striking  of  them.  The  corps  Ik^ittaiif 
was  not  sitting  at  this  moment,  but  Fontaoes,  the 
pet  poet  and  lover  of  Eliza  Bonaparte,  collected 
together  all  the  members  of  that  legislature  that 
chanced  to  be  in  Paris,  drew  up  an  address  for 
them,  stating  that  their  wishes  coincided  with  the 
wishes  of  the  tribunate  and  the  senate,  and  then,  as 
president,  went  up  to  the  Tuileries  with  the  ad- 
dreu.  Cambac^r^,  the  Second  Consul,  who  had 
always  played  the  complacent  part,  showed  him- 
self parucularly  eager  in  the  council  of  state,  and 
afkeiwards  in  the  senate,  **t<f  iecoine  the  exalted 
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subject  of  him  who  had  been  hiB  first  colleague  in 
the  consulate."  He  presided  on  the  18th  of  May, 
when  the  senate  proceeded  to  finiah  the  business 
by  passing  an  *  Organic  Senabis  Consultnin,*  de- 
ferring (diferer)  tht  imperial  crown  in-craformity 
with  the  addresses  of  the  tribunals,  the  adminis- 
irative  bodies,  the  muoicipalitiea,  the  army,  and 
the  spontaneous  cry  of  ^1  citizens.**  In  the 
explanationa  prefixed  to  thia  oi^pmic  senatus  con- 
sultsm,  and  in  which  the  aenatora  durst  make  no 
illusion  to  their  private  demands,  dieir  fruitless 
attempts  at  bargaining,  there  was  scarcely  one 
Jacobin  or  repuuican  dogma  left  unrefiited,  or  at 
least  uncondemned ;  and,  again,  the  terrible  plots 
and  conspiracies  *'  of  the  Eoglish  and  the  emigruDta, 
which  had  been  discovered,*'  were  cited  as  neces- 
sitatiDg  the  immediate  establishment  of  an  here- 
diury  government  All  this  left  little  doubt  on 
ihe  minds  of  attentive  observers,  that  the  late  so- 
called  plots  and  con^iracies  had  been  gotten  up 
by  those  who  made  this  use  of  them.  "  The  French 
people  could  not  see  without  afiright  the  horrible 
conapiraciea  against  their  country,  and  against  the 
hero  who  governs  it :  they  are  no  loiter  satisfied 
vith  applauding  the  present;  the  dread  of  past 
erils  makes  them  sedc  a  guarantee  for  the  future.** 
And  where  could  this  guarantee  be  found  except 
in  the  man  of  the  age  and  his  illustrious  family  ? 
*'  There  are  certain  great  principles  which  may  be 
kept  out  of  sight  in  times  of  trouble  and  faction, 
but  which  endure  for  all  ages,  and  upon  which 
tneu  feel  the  necessity  of  reposing  after  political 
tempests.  The  first  of  these  principles  is,  that 
great  states  can  be  governed  only  by  one  man — que 
tn  grands  itats  tie  comporlent  que  le  (jouvemment 
d^m  sent.  This  important  truth  is  even  already 
consecrated  by  the  exiating  order  of  things  in 
France:  the  more  a  atate  aggrandizea  itself,  the 
more  its  government  ought  to  be  concentrated ;  for 
the  govemment  ought  to  be  stronger  and  more 
active  in  proportion  ai  the  territory  becomes 
vaster,  and  Hat  nation  more  numerous.  In  the 
goverament  of  many,  the  chief  magistrature  is  en- 
fe^Ied  by  division : — under  the  govemment  of  a 
aingle  person  there  is  more  secrecy  and  celerity  in 
afiairs;  the  supreme  magistracy  makes  everything 
move,  in  seeming  motionless  itself.  This  is  the 
•ort  of  govemment  which,  with  the  least  effort, 
produces  the  most  exteqded  and  powerful  action. 
In  the  govemment  of  many,  those  who  administer 
public  affairs  may  be  agitated  by  private  ambition ; 
not  one  among  them  is  powerful  enough  and  ele- 
vated enough  not  to  wiah  to  be  more  powerful  and 
UMffe  elerated.  And,  on  another  side,  in  the  sort 
of  government  of  which  we  are  speaking,  nobody 
pn^iorly  attaches  his  own  name  to  the  good  or  the 
ill  which  happens;  each  administrator  remains 
more  indifierent  to  the  glory  of  snccess,  and  to  the 
ahame  of  a  viciona  administration ;  nod  the  pub- 
lic interest  almost  always  disappears  in  the  per- 
petual shock  of  many  iutereitB  and  opinions.  When 
there  is  one  sole  governor,  he  feels  that  all  the 
k&dra  press  upon  him  ;  he  takes  that  to  heart; 


he  is  besides,  according  to  the  expression  of  a 
celebrated  publicist,  the  greatest  citizen  op 
THE  STATB  ;  he  can  only  place  his  private  happi- 
ness in  the  general  happiness ;  he  can  have  no 
other  interest  than  the  interest  of  the  state  itself.  . 

"  The  second  grand  principle,**  the  senators 
proceeded,  **  whi(^  is  equally  of  common  right  in 
political  mattera— (/ui  eei  igalenunt  de  droit  txm- 
mun  dan*  tea  matiires  poUliquet—iM  this,  that 
power  must  be  hereditart/  in  the  ftmily  chosen  by 
the  nation.**  And  here,  as  the  principle  was  not 
altogether  so  generally  received  and  digeated  by 
the  people  as  the  preceding  one,  a  proportionately 
greater  quantity  of  logic  and  rhetoric  was  em- 
ployed to  demonstrate  and  recommend  it.  The 
reasonings  are  long,  tedious,  and  unprofitable ;  and 
we  refer  to  the  subject  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
not  uninstmctive  contrast  betvreen  the  declarationa 
of  the  revolutionists  from  1790  down  to  1194,  and 
those  of  the  Bonapartiats  in  1804,  again  reminding 
the  reader  thflt  many  of  theae  public  men  were  the 
same  who  figured  on  the  cStS  gauche  of  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly,  and  who  were  lawgivers  in  the  ultra* 
republican  Convention ;  and  that  the  great  mass  of 
tiie  French  people,  who  had  promised  and  vowed 
eternal  hatred  to  kings,  were  quite  as  ready  to 
sing  now,  and  with  as  much  enthusiasm,  Vive 
V EmpereuT  I  Vice  le  pouvoir  <fun  aeui/  Vive 
FherediU/  as  ever  they  had  been  to  sing  the  Ca 
IrOf  the  Carmagnole^  or  the  Marseillese  hymn.  If 
the  reader  turn  back  to  the  debates  in  the  Ja- 
cobin club  and  in  the  Convention,  as  purposely 
given  with  some  detail  in  the  preceding  Book, 
he  will  better  feel  the  full  force  of  the  contrast. 
There  the  doctrine  of  all  sort  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion was  questioned.  Now  the  hereditary  quality 
of  a  monarchy  was  maintained  to  be  essential  to  the 
existence  of  France.  This,**  said  the  senators, 
"  is  the  only  barrier  against  factions  and  intrigues; 
it  places  the  supreme  magistrate  in  a  sanctuary  in- 
accessible to  the  thoughts  and  machinations  of  the 
ambitious.  In  the  circumstances  in  which  we  live, 
it  is  only  establishing  the  heteditory  power  in 
the  new  nunily  that  we  smdl  succeed  in  destroying 
the  last  germ  of  the  chimerical  hopes  of  the  old 
family,  who  are  leagued  with  the  eternal  enemies  of 
France,  and  whose  retum,  marked  by  convulsions 
and  vengeances  of  every  kind,  would  become  an 
exhaustlesB  foimtain  of  public  and  private  calamity. 
....  This  hereditary  law  offends  none  of  our 
national  maxims ;  and  it  is  in  itself  atone  a  grand 
principle  of  conservation  and  of  public  tranquil- 
lity !"  At  first  they  had  o&red  to  Bonaparte  the 
faculty  of  naming  his  successor  to  the  throne,  for 
Josephine,  who  had  children  by  her  marriage  wiih 
Vicomte  de  Beauhamaia,  had  had  no  child  by  her 
second  husband:  but  now  it  vras  thought  expedi- 
ent to  fix  the  succeaaion,  and  to  declu-e  the  impe- 
rial throne  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Bonaparte, 
and  in  the  male  line  of  the  emperor's  direct  de- 
scendants (in  caae  he  should  yet  have  a  son  or  sons, 
which  case  appears  to  have  been  alreadjr  contem- 
plated  by  means  of  a  divoroefrom  Josephiiie,  a 
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marriage  with  a  yooi^r  voinan) ;  and,  failing  theie 
direct  deiceDdantaof  Napoleon,  then  in  hit  brothers 
Joseph  and  Louis,  and  their  male  descendants,  in 
the  order  of  primogeniture,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Salic  law  being  craphaticallv  upheld  in  these  words 
— "Among  a  people  essentially  warlike,  women 
must  of  necessity  be  perpetually  excluded."  But, 
as,  at  Napoleon's  express  command,  the  senators 
who  drew  up  this  organic  law  had  excluded  from 
the  succession  the  second  and  fourth  brothers,  Lu- 
cien  and  Jerome,  because  they  had  given  mortal 
offence  by  marrying  obscure  women  without  Na- 
poleon's consent ;  and  as  the  same  law-makers  felt, 
or  had  been  told,  that,  after  all.  Napoleon,  by 
some  disi^reement  with  Joseph  and  Louis,  miglit 
hereafter  choose  to  exclude  them  as  he  had  ex- 
cluded Ijucien  and  Jerome,  they  put  into  their 
organic  senatus  coniultum,  that  uie  Emperor  Na- 
poleon might  adopt  ai  his  auccessor  the  son  or 
grandson  of  any  one  of  his  brothers,  provided  he 
should  have  no  male  children  himself,  and  pro- 
vided the  adopted  heir  should  have  completed  his 
eighteenth  year.* 

It  was  Second  Consul  Cambacertis  who  put  this 
organic  senatus  consultum  to  the  vote;  and,  when 
it  was  carried  by  acclamation,  he  headed  the  se- 
nate, who  en  corps,  and  escorted  by  different  corps 
of  cavalry,  hastened  to  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  the 
emperor.    And  when  the  senators  arrived  at  the 

Sleasant  country  palace,  it  was  Cambacifr^  that 
elivered  the  harangue  to  the  emperor,  and  Uiat 
went  next  to  congratulate  Josephine  as  empress. 
Bonaparte,  who  was  difficult  to  pleaae,  was  nut 
entirdy  satisfied  either  with  the  oi^anic  laws  or 
with  the  harangue,  which,  though  pronounced  by 

*  Mr.'AluoB  milut  k  atrunKe  mUuhe  la  dncribing  thti  Mttlimmt. 
Ha  layi  that  tb*  tbrooe  wa*  di^larcd  "  herKliury  Id  hU  (Nipoleon'i) 
hmllyi  aud  that  ithowr)  of  hii  brothen  JuMpli  and  J.wc'*»."  Now 
thl»  ImM,  who  hod,  eveo  more  than  Die  yiiiiOKi^  or  tha  Imlher^  Jnomo, 
axeiud  tha  math  of  Nnpolvon  bv  nuiTyian  Madama  Joubrtteau, « 
baaudful  bat  low-breil  womnn,  and  tlie  wuiimteed  w'lh  at  a  J'aiUiao 
acBnt,  who  wai  aliipped  olT  to  tha  W«it  liidin.  where  he  loua  died 
(tha  taid  Loofarn  having  pmioaaljr  cautad  gnat  Kandal  by  canyinK 
off  and  actuaUy  marrj-inK  tne  wlfo  at  a  ParUiun  dealer  la  lemonadri, 
aatUllowar-bredwoman,  iVom  whom  he  had  b«wi  Ubamicd'liy  ileith) 
waanot  only  excluded  from  tha  ■uccmion—hU  yoonwt  brother  LouU 
bttog  aubitftuted  Tur  him— but  wai  excluded  alao  Rom  all  the  impv 
rial  di(tutlat  which  wotb  eonhrrad  oa  Napolooo**  aaemidiniF  tho 
UwoM.  And  Anm  this  time,  or  rather,  from  Uw  Umt  of  hia  oHartvl 
whh  Napoleiio,  who  demanded  from  him  that  he  ahoold  rapndiate 
Hadama  Joabartaau,  and  bo  raady,  u  aoMi  ai  o^nunity  ahoittd 
oStTi  to  marry  mmm  foreiau  prlneeiA,— Luden,  tha  author  of  the  fk< 
Boat  but  aBltwky  *  ParaUair— Lucien.  who  had  dona  more  than  any 
Btanbar  of  tha  mnlly,  ezaantliiit  ooly  NaMlaon,  lo  dettmy  tha  ra- 
pablic  and  aet  np  a  monarchy  with  beraoUaiy  •aacMtlon,  tried  (ha 

Kme  backwanl*.  and  ptayoil  tha  part  of  a  repaUiean  once  more. 
«ra  la  DO  faet  more  nofirioua  llua  that  Lndea  ma  vxelndMl 
with  Jerome,  aod  that  It  waa  Lonia  that  waa  (Bolndad  with  JoaepU 
"  When."  aaya  Bowrtanna,  "  Bonaparte  haai4  of  Lnden'a  aeeond 
■arrlam.  from  tha  print  by  whom  it  had  bera  elandeatinely  per- 
fimned.  he  fell  lato  a  ruriona  paadon,  and  naolvvd  not  to  eoniVr  on 
Loaiaa  tha  Utie  or  French  Prlnea.oaBGeoQnt  of  what  Ite  terawd  bti 
Bn«|aal  match.  Ladeo  tlierefure  obtaioad  bo  other  di)fnity  than  that 
of  aanator.  Jaroma,  who  pannod  an  oppoatw  line  of  conduct  Mu 
MOT.  ha  catt  off  bia  yuuiu  and  baanUmt  wife,  tha  daaahter  of  Ur. 
rawMn.  a  narchant  of  N«w  York,  and  nuniad  a  prlnceai  of  Wut- 
famhaiii),  ruaa  high,  and  waa  awda  a  kiuf ." 

VMa  SaiU  mfafht  haTe  aa^wd  UaouoBlrnMB  Ikon  the  mMaka. 
tor  be  alalM  dearly_  aad  eprrecUy  tha  atttoAoa  of  Loeien.  and  tha 
nam  of  Uj—'*Imum  and  Jaiama  BoMparta  waia  eaclndad  IVom 
tUi  rkb  laharilanea.  aa  Uwy  had  both  dlMiA%ad  Napolaoa.  tymtr^ 
IngwllhoatUaeaDBeat.;'  HrALtMnnlvbt  liava  ({mod  the  onranw 
MUtna  aoOMtUnm  at  ftill  lanRth  bi  itly  Engltih  hooka.  The  name  of 
Lneten  b  navoranoa  naatioBedln  that  dueament.  any  more  tliaa  that 
orJmina;b«lM^  and  U»ts  Boupaiu  are  named  rapaatadly. 
ta  Iba  «ari«N  alauM  wbUt  is  dia  nieecMtoa  ia  tbem  and  tbiSr 
dilkbM,  vUk  tha  pnntagiwt  bm  iMUIawd  !■  Uw  ttit. 


Cambac^r&s,  had  been  written,  and  in  a  hurry,  by 
another ;  but  he  knew  the  entire  devotedness  of  the 
Second  Consul,  and  he  knew  still  better  that  it 
was  not  the  senate  that  could  prevent  his  re- 
touching the  senatus  consultum,  if  hereafter  he 
should  deem  it  expedient  so  to  do.  For  the  pre- 
sent he  replied  to  the  august  senators,  who  for  the 
first  time  had  called  him  Sire  aud  Your  Majesty, 
**  All  that  can  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  is  essentially  connected  with  my  happiness. 
I  accept  the  title  which  you  believe  to  be  conducive 
to  the  glory  of  the  nation.  /  submil  to  tlie  sanc- 
tion of  the  people  the  law  ofheredUary  succession. 
I  hope  that  France  will  never  repent  the  honoura 
she  may  confer  on  my  family.  At  all  events,  my 
spirit  will  not  be  with  my  posterity  when  they 
cease  to  merit  the  confidence  uid  love  of  the  Great 
Nation.** 

As  there  wot  to  be  no  more  consuls,  an  imperial 
mandate  was  given  there  upon  the  spot,  at  St. 

Cloud,  appointing  Cambacerea  Arch-Chancellor 
of  the  Empire,  and  Lebrun,  the  Third  Consul, 
Arch-Treasurer.  "  Citizen  Consul  Cambactires," 
said  this  first  imperial  letter,  "  your  tide  has 
changed;  your  functions  and  my  confidence  re- 
main the  same.  In  the  high  dignity  with  which 
you  are  now  invested,  you  will  continue  to  mani- 
fest, as  you  have  hitherto  done  in  that  of  consul, 
that  wisdom  and  those  distinguished  talents  which 
entitle  you  to  so  important  a  share  in  all  the  good 
which  I  may  have  done.  I  have,  therefore,  only 
to  desire  the  continuance  of  tlie  same  sentiments 
towards  the  state  and  me.  Given  at  the  palace  of 
St.  Cloud,  the  28th  Flonfal,  year  XI  I.— Nafoleok, 
Emperor.   H.  B.  Haret,  Secretary  of  State." 

Bourrienne  aaya,  rather  happily,  that  this  first 
letter  of  the  emperor  is  "  diaracteristic  of  Bona* 
parte's  art  in  maitaging  transitiom."  It  is  to  the 
citizen  and  consul  that  the  emperor  addresses  him- 
self, and  it  is  dated  according  to  the  republican 
calendar.  That  calendar,  which  was  dying  fast, 
and  was  soon  interred  and  consigned  to  oblivion, 
and  the  delusive  inscription  on  the  coin,  were,  in- 
deed, all  that  now  remained  of  the  republic,  to 
erect  which  so  much  blood  had  been  spilt,  so  many 
crimes  committed ! 

On  the  following  day — in  Christian  or  slave 
style  the  19th  of  May — the  emperor  and  emprt-.tt 
repaired  from  St.  Cloud  to  Paris,  to  hold  a  grand 
levee  in  the  Tuileriea,  and  to  hear  the  enthusiasms 
of  the  army  and  the  loud-tonf;ued  plaudit  of  the 
Parisians.  The  assemblage  is  described  as  more 
numerous  and  more  brilliant  than  any  thiU  the  old 
palace  of  the  Bourbons  had  yet  seen ;  the  applause 
of  the  people  as  spontaneous,  unanimous,  extatic. 
General  Bcssi^res  addressed  the  emperor  on  the 
part  of  the  imperial  guards,  and  the  emperor 
gave  back  compliment  for  compliment.  No  one 
knew  better  the  oratory  which  delighted  the  French 
soldiery.  All  the  general  officers  and  colonels  of 
regiments  that  were  in  the  capital  were  presented 
to  the  emperor  by  his  brother^uis,  who  had  al- 
ready begun  to  w^^^Jij)^  Gnnd 
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Conttable  of  the  Empire."  In  a  few  days  every- 
thing in  court  and  capital  assumed  a  new  aspect ; 
but,  although  the  gaping  Parisians  admired  the 
brilliancy  and  glare  of  the  phaot&Emagoric  scene, 
they  could  not  help  ridiculing  (ia  secret,  or  when 
the  eyes  of  the  police  were  not  upon  them)  the 
uew  courtiers  and  state  dignitaries.  Not  even  the 
business  of  a  courtier  is  to  be  learned  in  a  day : 
the  rough  soldiers  of  fortune  and  the  Jacobin  par- 
venus were  very  awkward  at  it;  and  it  was  not 
until  Bonaparte  secured  the  services  of  men  of  the 
old  court,  like  the  Count  de  Stigur  and  Count 
Louis  de  Narbonne,  that  his  court  began  to  assume 
the  proper  style  and  elegance.  On  this  19th  of 
May,  or  his  first  court-day  at  the  Ttiileries,  he 
issued  a  decree  naming  eighteen  of  his  first  gene- 
rals Marshals  of  the  French  Empire.  These  ge- 
nerals, of  whom  the  greater  part  hod  risen  from 
the  ranks,  and  had  been  violent  Jacohins  and  re- 
publicans, were  Bertbier,  Murat,  Moucey,  Jour- 
dan,  Massena,  Augereau,  Bemadotte,  Soult,  Brune, 
Lannes,  Mortier,  Key,  Oavoust,  Bessieres,  Keller- 
mann,  Lefevre,  Perignon,  and  Serrurier.  And  it 
was  determined  that,  when  addressed  verbally,  they 
should  be  called  Monsieur  leMareckal,  and  when 
in  -writing,  Monsdgneur^  or  My  lord.  At  the 
same  time  each  of  the  French  princes  and  prin- 
cesses, that  is  to  say,  every  brother  and  sister  of 
Bonaparte,  received  the  title  of  Imperial  Highness, 
and  the  grand  dignitaries  of  the  empire  that  of 
Serene  Highness.  These  dignitaries  were  rather 
numerous.  Besides  the  Arch-Chancellor  and  Arch- 
Treasurer,  there  were  the  Grand  Elector,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Stale,  the  Constable,  the  Grand  Admiral 
of  the  Empire,  Ac.  The  organic  senatus  con- 
sultum  had  nicety  regulated  the  functions  of  all 
these  personages,  and  had  declared  their  dignities 
to  be  for  life.  They  were  all  to  be  addressed  as 
Monseigneur,  &c.  Maret,  the  secretary  of  state, 
was  to  have  the  rank  of  minister ;  and  hencefor- 
ward every  minister,  as  well  as  the  president  of  the 
Senate,  was  to  be  called  Your  Excellence.  Then 
came  die  high  household  appointments,  as  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  Palace,  Master  of  the  H<nae,  Grsnd 
Huntsman,  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremoiues,  the 
Prefects  of  the  Palace,  &c.  &c.  &c  To  give  all 
possible  solemnly  to  his  accession,  Bonaparte  or- 
dered that  the  senate  itself  should  announce  his 
acceasiou  to  the  throne,  and  proclaim  in  Paris 
their  organic  senatus  consultum;  aud  this  was 
done  on  Sunday  the  20th  of  May,  with  infinite 
pomp  and  rejoicing.  The  first  decrees  of  the  new 
sovereign  were  headed,  *'  Napoleon,  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  the  constitution  of  the  republic,  Em- 
peror of  the  French,"  &c. ;  but  the  name  of  the 
republic  was  shortly  afterwards  dropped  altogether. 
Frc^  TOlleys  of  oaths  proceeded  from  every  part 
of  the  country :  all  the  ministers,  marshals,  gene- 
rals, ftc.  &c.,  who  had  taken  so  many  oaths  al- 
Rady,  and  of  a  character  and  tendency  so  diffemit, 
swore  fbilty  and  allq;iance  to  the  emperor.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  say  nothing  about  it,  it 
would  have  been  best  to  endeavour  to  make  die 


world  forget  that  most  of  these  swearers,  together 
with  the  mass  of  the  French  people,  had  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  1791,  to 
the  republicof  1792,  to  the  republic  improved  (by 
the  Marats  and  Robespierres)  of  1793,  to  the 
directory  of  1795,  and  to  the  consular  government 
of  1799;  that,  after  the  first  of  these  oaths,  each 
had  been  a  perjury,  and  a  violation  of  its  prede- 
cessor; and  that  this  new  oath  of  1804  was  an 
accumulative  perjury,  and  a  flagrant  outrage 
against  and  denial  of  all  the  principles  upon  which 
all  the  preceding  oaths  had  been  founded.  Yet 
M.  Francois  de  Neufch&teau,  in  taking  this  new 
oath  to  the  emperor,  as  representative  of  the  se- 
nate, said,  among  other  fine  things,  "When  your 
majesty,  who  has  repaired  so  much  ruin,  has  also 
re-established  amongst  us  the  sacredncsfi  of  an 
oath,  we  seriously  weigh  the  object  and  extent  of 
the  inviolable  promises  and  engagements  which  we 
now  make  to  you."  Fresh  addresses  poured  io, 
numerous  and  heavy  enough  to  load  a  waggon, 
and  all  conceived  in  the  most  extravagant  lan- 
guage. The  authors  of  them  seemed  to  exhaust, 
their  imagination  in  carrying  flattery  and  adulation 
to  the  highest  possible  point ;  and  auch  of  them 
as  proceeded  from  the  clergy — that  ia  to  say,  from 
that  part  of  the  French  clergy  who  had  submitted 
to  the  Concordat  and  accepted  the  salaries  of  ^ 
vernment — intermixed  a  religious  unction  with 
their  flattery,  which  made  it  infinitely  more  dis- 
gusting than  the  adulation  of  the  laymen.  These 
churchmen  said  they  saw  the  finger  of  God  in  it 
all.  They  called  Napoleon  a  new  Moses,  a  new 
Cyrus,  a  new  Charlemagne ;  and  they  declared 
that  "  submission  was  due  to  him  as  having  do- 
minion over  all,  and  to  his  ministers  as  being  his 
envoys,  because  such  was  the  order  of  Providence." 
It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  a  word  about  the  refer- 
ence to  the  French  people  to  sanction  the  law  of 
hereditary  succession.  We  have  seen  already  how 
those  matters  were  managed ;  and  Bonaparte  did 
not  wait  for  the  result  of  the  popular  votes  on  this 
question,  to  take  into  his  hands  the  imperial  sceptre. 
Some  months  after  he  was  seated  on  the  throne,  it 
was  reported  to  him  that  above  three  milliona  of 
the  registered  votes  of  the  people  approved  of  the 
hereditary  succession,  and  that  in  sJl  France  only 
between  three  and  four  thousand  votes  were  con- 
trary.* It  is  said  that  in  many  placea  names  of 
men  were  registered  among  the  assentients  who 
never  voted  at  all,  and  that  this  notoriously 
the  case  in  Geneva,  that  small  Swiss  republic 
which  bad  been  forcibly  annexed  to  France :  but 
there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that,  at  the  time,  the 
great  majority  of  the  French  people — **  to  whom 
the!present  is  a  great  deal,  the  future  much  less, 
and  the  past  nothiog  at  all  "  t — cu^d  little  or  no- 
thing about  the  henditary  question,  and  were  glad 
to  have  the  great  aoitdier  uid  conqueror  for  titoir 
lord  and  master. 

Monsieur,  or  the  Count  de  IdUe,  or  Louis 
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XVIII.,  from  his  secure  retreat  at  Warsaw  ad- 
dressed, not  to  the  French  people,  but  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  a  protest  i^nst  the  usur- 

gatioa  of  hia  throne.  Fouch^  who  was  the 
rat  to  hear  of  this  protest,  ftared  that  ct^ies 
might  be  multiplied  and  diirtribnted  among  the 
aristocrats  and  the  Bourbon  royalists  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  and  lead  to  some  explosions 
against  the  emperor's  infant  goTcroment.  But 
Bonaparte  treated  it  with  contempt,  saying,  "  Ah  \ 
ah!  so  the  Count  de  Lille  makes  his  protest. 
Well,  well,  be  it  so.  I  hold  my  right  by  the 
will  of  the  French  nation,  and  while  I  have  a 
sword  I  will  maintain  it !  The  Bourbons  ought  to 
know  by  this  time  that  I  do  not  fear  them ;  let 
them  therefore  leave  me  quiet  Did  you  say  that 
the  fools  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  will  mul- 
tiply copies  of  the  protest  7  Well,  they  shall  read 
it  at  their  ease.  Send  it  to  the  Moniteur,  FouchtS ; 
send  it  to  the  Moniteur,  and  let  it  be  ioserted 
to-morrow  morning."  Aad  accordingly  the  pro- 
test appealed  in  tlu  official  newspaper.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  the  fame  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  if  he  could  always  have  treated  in  the  same 
manner  the  dark  suggestions  of  his  police  minister, 
and  if  he  could  always  have  felt  that,  so  long  as  he 
had  a  sword  and  the  fVench  army  with  him,  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  old  noblesse  or  from 
the  Bourbon  princes.  Just  three  months  earlier 
these  convictions  would  have  saved  him  from  the 
worst  of  his  state  crimes ;  and  the  convictionB 
might  have  existed,  for,  notwithstanding  the  stran- 
gulation of  Pich^ru,  the  public  execution  of 
Georgei-Cadoudal,  the  banishment  of  Moreau, 
and  lua  own  easy  elevation  to  the  empire,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  prove  that  Bonaparte  waa  in  reality 
any  stronger  or  more  secure  on  the  29ih  of  June, 
when  he  held  this  conversation  with  Foudi^  than 
he  was  on  the  2l8t  of  March,  when  the  Duke 
d*£nghien  was  murdered.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  sundry  reasons  for  believing  that  bis  political 
power  at  least  was  much  less  secure  now  than 
then ;  that  by  establishing  monarchy  he  prepared 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  look  with  less  horror 
or  reluctance  to  the  possible  return  of  the  old 
Bourbon  dynasty ;  and  that  by  building  up  a  new 
system  with  such  rapidity  he  threw  a  doubt  into 
men*8  minds  as  to  the  durability  of  the  structure. 

In  the  month  of  July  Bonaparte  left  Paris  to 
visit  the  camp  at  Boulogne,  and  the  so-called  Army 
of  England.  Some  of  the  Paris  gossips  were  quite 
sure  that  the  alleged  object  of  the  imperial  journey 
*— the  distribution  of  the  crosses  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  to  the  worthiest  soldiers  in  the  camp — 
was  only  a  pretext,  for  that  he  was  really  gone  to 
carry  into  execution  the  long-threatened  invasion 
of  England,  and  would  soon  be  back  with  King 
George  and  William  Pitt,  with  all  the  royal  family 
and  the  worst  of  the  English  aristocracy,  prisoners 
in  his  train.  And,  although  be  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  attempting  the  said  invasion,  yet  had 
he  other  and  more  serious  objects  in  view  than  the 
mere  cUstributioii  of  cnwBea  and  ribanda :  he  sus- 


pected long  before  this  that  a  new  coalition  was  in 
the  noTse  of  formation;  the  gross  insults  he  had 
offered  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  were  not  likdy 
to  be  borne  long  by  a  youi^  and  powerful  sove- 
reign; the  King  of  Sweden  had  maintained  a 
threatening  tone  ever  since  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  and  though  Sweden  was  but 
little  formidable  in  herself,  there  were  very  evident 
grounds  for  believing  that  she  was  supported  by 
Russia ;  and  even  the  spiritless,  shuffling  cabinet 
of  Berlin  had  changed  its  tone  of  deference  for 
one  almost  of  defiance,  and  was  increasing  its  army 
day  by  day.  Therefore  what  Bonaparte  proposed 
to  himself  in  thie  visit  to  the  coast  was  to  excite 
more  and  more  the  enthusiasm  of  his  own  army, 
to  show  himself  to  it,  invested  with  his  new  impe- 
rial dignity,  under  striking,  picturesque,  and  dra- 
matic circumstances,  and  to  dispMe  ^t  great  and 
highly  disciplined  azmy  to  a  prompt  and  enthu- 
siutical  obedience  of  the  first  signal  he  might  give. 
And  he  waa  received  in  the  camp  with  an  enthu- 
siasm dut  fully  responded  to  his  wish.  He  pitched 
his  tent  near  the  tall  tower  called  La  Tour  d  Ordre. 
which  now  changed  its  name  into  that  of  Ceesar'a 
Tower,  for  some  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  had  been 
discovered  on  the  spot,  and,  to  establish  or  keep 
up  a  captivating  parallel,  it  was  fancifully  assumed 
that  this  was  a  camp  which  the  Roman  Ceesar  had 
constructed  when  threatening  Britain  with  invasion, 
and  that  here  was  a  tower  from  which  that  first 
and  greatest  of  the  Roman  emperors  bad  looked 
proudly  across  the  Channel  upon  bis  conquest.  It 
wss  not  far  from  this  Tour  d'Ordre,  or  Ceesar'a 
Tower,  that  the  so-called  Army  of  England,  under 
the  command  of  Marshal  Soult,  was  assembled 
in  a  vast  plain  to  witness  the  distribution  of  the 
crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  now  impressed 
with  the  effigies  of  the  emperor.  Nothmg  waa 
omitted  by  the  great  master  that  might  tend  to 
keep  up  the  enthusiastic  fleeliugs  of  tlw  soldiery.* 
Everything  was  dramatic,  and  the  stage  and  the 
scene  were  admirably  chosen.  Painters  had  been 
consulted,  actors  had  been  consulted,  beforehand, 
and  Bonaparte*s  early  and  intimate  friend  Talma, 
the  John  Kemble  of  France,  waa  believed  to  pos- 
sess in  perfection  the  art  of  representing  classical 
heroes  and  Roman  emperors.  The  plain  was  cir- 
cular and  hollow,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  round 
hill — a  sort  of  natural  throne — and  there  the  im- 

*  "  Wbra  b*  Tcrlewed  tiw  tnop*.  ho  ukad  the  oflbm.  Md  oftta 

the  soldlsn,  in  what  bntilet  ihey  IimI  bem  «Bga»d>  ud  to  tboM  wbo 
hod  rewived  lerioiii  wonoib  ha  gaw  lha  mm.  Hen,  I  dilak,  I  Uf 
■ppTupriktely  mention  a  tinfaUr  ptoM  oT  AittnlniilMa  to  vfaldi  Um 
emperor  had  lacouru,  nnd  whidi  pownhilly  eontribiited  to  nipiMat 
ths  «nthuiiaun  of  hii  troopa.  He  woald  (ajr  to  ooo  ufhla  nUaa-de- 
camp. '  Atceitaln  from  Dm  oolonel  of  mdi  *  taRlvanl  wbether  he  hM 
in  hi(  eoiy*  A  nan  who  tiu  lerred  In  the  campaigM  oT  Italy  or  the 
camcaiRua  of  Egnt.  AKertnin  hi*  name,  where  he  wa*  bora,  the 
parttculan  of  hit  family,  and  what  ha  haa  done.  Loam  hia  nnmber 
in  the  ranka,  nnd  to  whtt  company  he  helougi,  and  fumiah  me  with 
the  InfuimaUon.'  On  the  day  of  tlie  rrvlew,  Bunajiarte,  at  a  iiwie 
glance,  could  perceive  the  man  who  had  been  detcnhed  to  him.  He 
would  go  up  to  him  aalf  he  racogniied  him.addreaa  him  by  hia  name, 
and  aay, '  (Hi  1  ao  you  are  h^re  I  You  are  a  bntve  fellow— I  aaw  yon 
at  Aboukir— how  li  your  old  tether  ?  What  I  have  \-ou  not  got  the 
crotaT  Slay,  I  will  Ri-re  U  Tou.'  Then  the  delighted  euldieTB  would 
aay  to  each  olbni '  Yon  tee  the  emperor  know*  na  all ;  be  knowa  our 
ftwiliaa.  bo  knowa  where  we  have  aerred.'  WhataatlnuInawastUa 
to  Boldtera,  whom  ho  anenaedad  in  pengnttiix  that  thw  woaU  all. 
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perial  Bonaparte  stationed  himaeU  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  soldiers.  There  he  stood  with  his 
brilliant  staff,  and  around  this  central  elory  the 
laments  were  drawn  out  in  lines,  and  looked  like 
■o  many  diverging  rays.  And  from  this  natural 
throne  the  emperor  delivered  the  form  of  oath  to 
be  taken  by  the  members  of  the  L^on  of  Ho- 
nour: "Commanders,  officers,  legionaries^  citi- 
zens, soldiers,  swear  upon  your  lumoar  to  devote 
yminelTes  to  the  serrice  of  the  empire— to  the 
preaemtion  the  int^ty  of  the  French  terri- 
tory — to  the  defence  of  the  emperor,  of  the  laws 
of  the  republic,  and  of  the  property  which  they 
have  made  sacred; — swear  to  combat,  by  all  the 
means  which  justice,  reason,  and  the  laws  autho- 
rwe,  every  attempt  to  re-establish  the  feudal 
system;  in  short,  swear  to  concur  with  all  your 
might  in  maintaining  liberty  and  equalUy,  which 
are  the  bases  of  all  our  institutions.  Swear !" 

Between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  of  this 
form  of  oath  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  step ; 
bat  the  al»urdity  and  the  palpable  contradiction 
were  not  noticed  (or,  if  a  few  cynical  men  sneered 
or  laughed,  they  did  it  behind  the  curtain):  the 
thing  was  taken  as  the  signal  for  a  universal  bunt 
of  enthusiasm;  and  the  shouts  from  a  hundred 
thousand  throats  were  heard  &r  over  the  British 
Channel — diat  Channel  whose  broad  rough  waters 
were  full  in  sight,  studded  with  British  ships  of 
the  line  and  proud  frigates  which  told  the  en- 
throned soldier  that  he  was  not  to  pass  it.  A  storm 
came  on  during  this  brilliant  day,  and  it  was  ap- 
prehended that  the  scarcely  sea-worthy  flotilla  of 
Bocdc^e,  the  praroes,  flat-bottomed  boats,  gun- 
boats, and  other  vessels,  which  had  ventured  a 
little  way  out  of  port  in  order  to  add  to  the  scenic 
eflfect,  would  be  in  jeopardy.  The  emperor  quitted 
the  hill  and  proceeded  to  the  port  to  direct  what 
measures  should  be  taken.  The  directions  of  a 
landsman  could  have  been  but  of  little  value;  but 
just  as  Bonaparte  arrived  at  the  pier  the  sun  shone 
fnth  and  the  storm  ceased,  **  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment and  this  was  taken  as  an  omen  by  the 
French  soldiery,  and  probably  by  Bonaparte  him- 
■df,  who,  as  well  as  they,  retsined  the  superstition 
of  a  vague  belief  in  destiny,  although  he  scorned 
the  superstitions  of  others,  and  had  cast  off  all 
faith  in  revealed  religion.  The  flotilla  entered  the 
port  safe  and  sound ;  and  the  emperor  went  back 
to  the  camp,  where  the  quasi  classical  sports  and 
amusements  prepared  for  the  soldiers  commenced; 
and  at  night  the  brilliant  fireworks  which  were  let 
off  rose  in  a  luminous  column  which  was  distinctly 
seen  on  the  opposite  English  coast.* 

From  the  camp  of  Boulogne  Bonaparte  pro- 
ceeded in  great  state  along  the  coast  into  Belgium, 
where  he  met  his  empress,  Josephine ;  and  from 
Belgium  he  continued  his  journey  along  the  coun- 
try bordering  m  the  Khine.  In  whatever  town 
he  stopped,  addresses  were  presented  to  him.  All 
these  oratkm  carried  flattery  to  an  extravagant 
height  but  the  wator  generally  believed  to  mive 

•  Boonlaute. 
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surpassed  all  his  competitors  was  a  M.  de  la  Chaise, 
prefect  of  Arras  (the  birth-place,  and  long  the 
residence,  of  the  Robespierres),  who  said,  *'  Ood 
HADE  Bonaparte  ani>  then  rested!'** 

From  Mayence  Bonaparte  dispatched  to  Rome 
his  aide-de-camp  and  general  of  brigade  Caffarelli, 
to  engage  the  Pope  to  come  in  person  to  Paris  and 
crown  the  new  emperor  in  Notre  Dame,  where 
Napoleon,  as  First  Consul,  hsd  inaugurated  the 
CoDcoidat.  CaJ&relli  appeara  to  have  been  chosen 
ibr  this  delicate  mission  on  account  of  various  qua^ 
lifications ;  he  was  of  Italian  deacent ;  he  spoke 
the  language  well,  having  served  for  some  time  in 
the  Pi^montese  army  of  the  King  of  Sardinia ; 
he  had  a  brother  who  bad  been  a  priest;  and  he 

?}sses8ed  a  great  deal  of  cunning  and  address, 
he  petty  princes  whose  states  bordered  on  the 
Rhine,  and  whiue  fates  were  at  his  disposal  (so 
far  was  Germany  yet  from  the  great  Teutonic  fed- 
ing  and  the  unity  of  purpose  which  finished  his 
overthrow)  waited  upon  him  and  abjectly  pro- 
strated themselves  before  him,  engaging,  when 
called  upon,  to  join  their  troops  to  the  victorious 
and  invincible  army  of  their  "  Protector.**  Bona- 
parte, in  fact,  at  this  time  received  the  congratu- 
lations of  all  the  powers  of  Europe  excepting  Eng- 
land, Russia,  and  Sweden ;  ibr  Prussia  was  ^un 
shuffling,  or  :playing  a  double  game.  He  returned 
to  St.  Cloud  in  October ;  and  the  poor  defence- 
less old  Pope,  who  knew  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  a  refusal,  and  whose  conclave  of  cardinals  could 
not  withstand  the  arguments  of  the  knowing  Caffa- 
relli, arrived  at  Fontainebleau  in  Novembei.f  Fot 

*  thai  myet  at  many  gooA.  Alngi,  Uia  ipbilmgl  Orant  TjOUia  ds 
Naiboniw,  vhon  we  last  nw  flgurinji  sa  the  thar  attiotiba  deDta«l, 
Hid  endM Touring  to  effect  ths  Ubmtira  of  tlte  nnfortimale  Loula 
XVI.  and  hk  tunUy,  a  ud  who  had  not  yet  puton  Ibe  Hveiy  or  antoed 
tbe  aerriee  of  Bonaputa,  ii  reported  to  have  ttid,  in  rejcubder  to  th* 
Prrfhjt  at  Armt'a  blatphemon*  concetto—"  tbat  k  would  hnvo  ba«t 
well  if  Ood  had  reiteil  «  Itttla  aoraar." 

t  PluiVII.,  who  wu  aoeotnpHDlMltay  rixcanUiMli,  Biaiiyptiriata. 
and  two  Roman  prince*,  and  who  wu  pnoeded,  *■  &  aott  of  avaab 
courier,  by  Bonaparte'*  materual  uncle,  now  CarJiaiii  Flsaoh.  had  n 
long  and  rough  Jounwy  through  Italy,  aciowthe  Alpa,  whfeh  ware 
alraadr  eorered  with  anow,  and  then  through  nearly  tbe  whole 
iRURtU'oT  France.  It  la  Mid  that  the  poor  old  pontiff,  tmified  at  lha 
btigue  to  tie  undenpinei  would  have  prorened  making  a  part  of  flw 
Journey— from  Clvlu  Veeehia  to  Tonloa  or  MaiaeillM— by  aen ;  h«t 
tliat  CafflueUi  dtaniaded  hlni«  "  beeutw  of  the  EnglUt  cruiaeii." 

It  would  have  been  one  oonedy  ot  conttutthe  mora.  If  the  uptala 
of  en  Enslith  mao  of  war  bed  bHwriit  the  Pope  of  Boine  ud  Ue 
cardinal!  Into  S^Uiead  or  die  Downa.  How  would  aueh  on  arrival 
have  mflhded  Oeorfe  ill.  7 

Oeal  paina  were  taken  hy  Bonapeite,  and  are  recorded  in  admlrinf 
language  hy  bli  ndherenia,  to  arrange  hi*  meeting  with  thepcntUI^  m 
that  It  ahooU  be  upon  a  (botlng  of  e^nality,  or  of  auperiority. 
The  meeting  took  place  by  the  road-aide,  twtweeu  Nemonta  and  Fon- 
talMMean,  Mipialu  to  KxafAerpe  and  poet  house  called  the  'Balf- 
Uoon,'  wiilen  itanda,  or  whkh  atleaatatood  a  Ibw  year*  ago,  on  the 
top  of  a  hill.  Bonaparte  had  otderrd  a  grand  hnnting-puty  In  tlie 
fi>re*t  of  Pontaltwhlean;  end  he  and  hi*  auile  galloped  taom  the 
road,  ai  if  by  mere  diancot  a*  tbe  Pepe**  carriage  drove  up.  Kapp, 
who  had  been  bted  a  Protealant,  langiied  very  heartily  at  the  whole 
contrivance.  "Only  Suey  to  younelf,"  aild  he  toBonrrlcnne,  "the 
amudng  comedy  tut  wa*  plnyed  off.  After  lha  Emperor  and  the 
Finie  had  well  embraced,  they  went  Into  the  aame  carriage ;  and.  In 
order  that  they  migbt  be  bvob  e  footing  of  equality.  It  waa  ao 
amngeri  that  ihey  eoteied  at  the  aame  time  by  opposllc  dooia-  All 
thi*  wu  settled  beforehiuid;  but  at  brrakfart  the  emperor  blmaetr 
evlcuUtcd  how  he'ahouUl  maoage,  without- aMeariag  to  •■*ume  any- 
thing, to  «eat  hinuelf  on  the  riKht-hand  ride  of  ttie  pope )  and  evrry- 
thiog  turned  out  aabowUhed.  Hie  tough  Attaeian  Rapp  could  not, 
however,  avoid  being  ttruclt  by  the  One  benlKnant  countenance  of 
Hui  VII.  But  Savary  aU1«*,  with  evldrnt  *atitr*rtion,  that  the  oht 
poDliff  waa  mode  to  wallc  through  the  mud  of  Ihe  road.  After  rela^ 
ing  the  hunUng-match,  aod  the  re»t  of  the  contrived  *cene,  Savary 
*ay* — "  The  pope'*  catriitge  drew  up ;  bo  got  out  at  the  left  door  in 
hi*  white  eoAume;  the gromd  w<u  airU/ ;  tiedld  notlike  to  RtepupaB 
It  with  hi*  while  allk  iboM,  bat  wot  ebltotd  lodouat  lart.  V*jf&a 
ellghtadtoMocheUm.  They  embnoedi  aad^ttwempmi'uuH^e^ 
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come  short  time  the  mind  of  Bonaparte  and  hie 
court  and  government  seemed  to  be  wholly  ab- 
aorbed  by  the  coronation.  Once  more  painters 
and  acton  were  called  into  solemn  consultation. 
Ultra-republican  Uavid,  who  had  organised  ao 
many  republican,  and  atheistical,  and  then  the- 
istical  ^tivals,  and  processions,  and  ceremonies — 
painter  David,  who  bad  been  painting  nothing 
but  republican  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  the 
act  of  killing  kings  and  tyrants,  or  of  immolating 
themselves  for  their  country — David,  of  the  wry- 
mouth  and  starch,  vin^ar  countenance,  who  had 
painted  the  great  Marat  in  his  bath,  dying  under 
the  knife  of  Charlotte  Corday ;  who  had  clung 
to  Robespierre  to  the  last,  and  had  threatened 
to  drink  the- hemlock  with  the  "Incorruptible," 
but  bad  not  done  it, — was  one  of  the  principal 
organisers  of  this  august  ceremouy,  wherein  an 
emperor  was  to  be  crowned  by  the  Priest  of 
Priests !  [Nor  was  this  all :  before  the  old  pope 
quitted  Paris,  David  painted  his  portrait  with  the 
pencil  which  he  had  solemnly  vowed  should  be 
reserved  only  fur  the  republicau  heroes  of  ancient 
and  of  modem  days.]  Next  to  the  great  David, 
M.  IsabCT,  miniature  painter  in  chief  to  the  impe- 
rial  court,  most  distinguished  himself  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  man  of  miniatures  did  not  surpass  the  histori- 
cal painter.  The  Emperor  wanted  a  visible  and 
tangible  representation  of  the  coronation  scene — 
"asacre  modelled  in  high  relief" — a  something 
which  should  show  him  how  the  scene  might  be 
arranged  so  aa  to  produce  the  most  striking  effect. 
It  was  the  practice  of  some  of  the  old  Italian 
masters  and  of  other  painters  to  use  not  merely 
a  lay  figure,  but  also  a  multitude  of  little  figures, 
to  guide  them  in  their  grouping;  yet,  it  ap- 
pears from  that  grand  functionary  M.  Bausset, 
one  of  the  prefects  of  the  imperial  palace,  that 
Bonaparte*8  wish  embarrassed  those  present  at 
the  consultation.  "But,"  adds  M.  Bausset, 
"the  happy  and  fertile  imagination  of  M.  Isabey 
inspired  him  He  replied,  with  a  confi- 
dent assurance,  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  emperor,  that  within  twice  twenty-four  hours 
his  order  should  be  executed.  And  before  return- 
ing to  his  own  house,  M.  Isabey  went  and 
bought  up  in  the  dull- warehouses  all  that  he  could 
find  of  those  little  people  in  wood  that  serve  for  the 
amusement  of  infants— tV  alia  achekr  cfiez  /es 
marchands  de  joujoax  tout  ee  gu'il  put  irouver 
de  ces  peiiis  oonshommes  en  bois  qui  wrvent  d 

tamuMemmt  des  enfants   He  took  them 

home  and  dressed  Uiem  in  paper  of  the  odour  of 
the  costume  of  each  personage  that  was  to  figure  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation ;  made  a  ground- 
plan  of  Notre  Dame,  according  to  a  scale  propor- 

•»hich  had  been  parpoaely  driven  up.  wm  advancrd  «  few  pkcrt  tn 
froDt  of  tlie  pape'a,  it  from  tho  citrelcjiDPH  uf  tb«  driver ;  but  men 
were  pcMed  to  hold  tlie  two  door*  oi>en ;  nt  ilie  tn'iinpnt  of  vetting  in 
the  emperar  took  Uie  right  dour,  uitiau  uflicL-Tof  iLie  court  kwndeil  the 
nnpe  to  the  left;  lo  that  Ihey  entered  the  carriNKk-  liT  llie  twu  doon  at 
the  Mme  instant.  The  emperor  MleroUy  woted  himietf  on  tlie 
right ;  and  thia  Biat  Map  decldadt  wlUiont  netroliation,  the  eilquvtte  to 
bo  obMind  durinji  tba  whole  time  that  1M  pope  to  remaio  Id 
J^iTla.",  ^ 


tionate  to  the  size  of  the  little  puppets ;  and  re- 
paired the  next  morning  to  Napoleon,  who  hastened 
to  demand  from  him  his  designs.  'Sire,*  re- 
plied Isabey,  *  [  bring  you  something  better  than 
designs;'  and  then  he  unrolled  his  plan,  pro- 
duced hia  ddli,  and  put  them  into  the  positions 
they  were  to  occupy  during  the  Jirsl  ceremony, 
having  written  the  name  of  each  ]^raona(^  at  the 
bottom  of  each  doll.  This  first  action  or  ceremony 
was  the  reception,  under  the  dais,  at  the  door  of 
the  cathedral.  The  emperor  was  so  well  satis- 
fied that  he  instantly  summoned  all  those  who 
were  to  take  part  in  the  Sclat  of  this  grand  occa- 
sion. The  rehearsals — les  repelilioru — ^were  made 
in  the  saion  of  the  emperor,  and  upon  a  great 
table.  One  ceremony  only,  more  complicated  than 
the  rest,  exacted  a  real  rehearsal  or  repetition  (i.e., 
not  wiUi  Jsabeyt  dolls,  but  wUk  living  men  and 
women).  It  took  place  in  the  grandgallery  of 
Diana  in  the  Tuileries,  according  to  a  plan  chuked 
on  the  floor.  Isabey  had  put  all  possible  taste  into 
the  habiliments  of  hia  puppets ;  and  he  covered, 
by  his  taleut,  the  ridiculous  side  of  these  designs 
in  relievo.  The  clergy,  the  dames  of  Uie  court, 
the  princessea,  the  emperor,  the  pope  himself,  were 
costumed  in  the  most  exact  and  most  suitable  man- 
ner." The  thing  was  private,  and  perhaps,  even 
if  done  in  the  face  of  day,  it  would  not  have  made 
the  same  impression  on  the  French  people;  yet  it 
should  seem  that  it  was  as  much  of  an  omen,  at  the 
least,  as  the  sudden  sunshine  and  calm  that  greeted 
Bonaparte  by  the  sea-beach  at  Boulogne ;  and  that 
leahey's  moveable  ground-plan,  and  his  doUs  or 
puppets  for  clergy,  dames,  grandees,  emperor,  and 
pope,  were  typical  of  the  phantasmagoric  raree- 
show  nature  of  the  Napoleonic  empire. 

Bonaparte  determined  that  Josephine  should  be 
crowned  with  him.  But  here  there  arose  a  diflScul^. 
The  revolutioaists  had  made  marriage  a  simple 
civil  contract,  to  be  performed 'in  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses  before  a  civil  magistrate :  the  Catholic 
church  holds  marriage  to  be  one  of  its  seven  sa- 
craments, which  can  only  be  performed  by  a  priest. 
Now,  General  Bouaparte  and  the  fair  widow  of 
the  guillotined  vicomte  had  been  married  in  the 
former  way,  d  la  republicaine  ;  and  they  had  not 
called  in  (which  they  might  have  done)  a  Catholic 
priest  to  confirm  the  civil  ceremony  and  sanctify 
it.  At  the  time  they  were  married,  indeed,  few 
persons  considered  the  religious  ceremony  at  all 
necessary :  people  got  married  and  tmmarried 
with  so  much  facility,  and  in  so  simple  a  man- 
ner, that  the  exaggeration  is  merely  verbal  which 
states  that  the  republican  marriage  ceremony  was 
completed  by  dancing  round  a  tree  of  liberty, 
and  that  the  divorce  was  effected  by  dancing 
round  the  same  tree  of  liberty  backwards.  But 
the  pope  protested  that  he  could  not  depart 
from  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  anoint,  and 
consecrate,  and  give  the  sacrament  to  a  lady 
who  had  not  been  canonically  married.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  made  every  kind  of  concession 
in  things  merely  temgoi^^^ft^^conld 
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not  do-  He  wished  that  the  marriage  should  be 
celebrated  legitimately,  or  according  to  the  forms 
uf  the  Catholic  church.  This  was  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  coronation.  Bonaparte  fell  into  one  of  his 
furies ;  but  the  old  pontiff  was  not  to  be  moved  :-- 
the  marriage  mtut  be  sanctified  by  the  church,  and 
he  must  have  the  aseurance  that  the  benediction  of 
a  priest  had  been  given  to  it,  or  he  would  nut 
officiate  at  the  coronation.  The  emperor's  uncle 
stepped  in  as  moderator,  showing  that  the  pope's 
scruple  might  be  Removed  without  any  public 
scene.  At  eleven  o*clock  at  night  a  temporary 
chapel  or  altar  was  prepared  in  tTie  private  apart- 
ments of  the  emperur,  in  a  little  cabinet  adjoining 
his  bed-chamber;  and  there,  at  midnight,  Bona- 
parte and  Josephine,  or  the  emperor  and  empress, 
received  the  nuptial  benediction  from  Cardinal 
Fcach,  none  being  present  except  M.  Portalis, 
minister  for  the  department  of  reb'gion,  and  Duroc, 
the  grand  marshal  of  the  palace.  The  rest  of  the 
Tuileries,  or  of  the  world,  for  that  present,  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter;  but  the  cardinal  uncle 
waited  upon  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church  to  in- 
form him  that  the  marriage  had  been  celebrated 
according  to  the  canons,  and  thereupon  the  pope 
agreed  to  crown  Josephine  the  august  empress.* 

Some  weeks  before  this  time  a  circular  letter 
had  been  addressed  by  the  emperor  to  all  such  as 
from  their  employment  or  situation  were  expected 
to  attend  in  Notre  Dame.  This  circular  said  that, 
**  Divine  Providence,  and  the  constitutions  of  the 
empire,  having  placed  the  imperial  hereditary  dig- 
nit}**  in  his  family,  he  had  fixed  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember for  the  ceremony  of  his  sacre  and  corona- 
tion; that  he  could  have  wished  on  this  august 
occasion  to  have  collected  on  one  single  point  the 
universality  of  citizens  composing  the  French 
nation ;  but  that,  as  this  was  impossible,  he  desired 
that  the  most  distinguished  of  Ute  citizens  should 
be  present,  and  hear  him  take  the  oath  to  the  French 
people,  &c.  The  circular  concluded  with  naming 
the  day  by  which  these  most  distinguished  citizens 
roust  be  in  Pkris,  and  announce  their  arrival  to  his 
grand  master  of  the  ceremonies ;  and  by  praying 
God,  in  the  old  style,  to  have  them  in  his  holy 
keeping.  For  weeks  before  the  coronation  every 
diligence  that  arrived  from  the  departments  was 
staffed  full  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens — 
members  of  the  departmental  councils,  mayors, 
roanicipals,  justices  of  the  peace,  members  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  courts,  deputations  from  the 
cities,  &c.  &c. — a  strange  set,  according  to  the  wits 
of  Paris,  and  in  good  part  (for  the  poorest  and 
remotest  departments  were  obliged  to  send  some 
one)  ruaUcal,  poor,  and  paraimouioos.  But  there 
waa  no  want  of  a  more  brilliant  attendance :  there 
were  princes  and  palatines  from  the  Rhine; 
princes,  dukes,  marquises,  and  counts  from  Italy ; 

"  CkpeflfM,  «ho  iMtM  that  Iw  Teesived  Ihta  Inlhrmatlui  IVoin 
Count  mtalU,  th«  aon  of  tho  MloUite  da  Coltrs  om  of  the  wit- 
1WH  fccmil  at  the  Bidnight  MurUfp. 

Wheu,  Id  iHOt.  Uompatte  dinned  JcMpblne,  tlw  deTeet  of  paMl' 
til*— Um  McTFt,  unetanial.  nod  imfskr  moim  to  which  tlw  cere- 
Moay  wu  f  rtofed — ma  cHtd  «  oh  of  ttw  nlU  gmuali  fiir  «n- 
wUu^  Un  flMRiafo  1 


there  was  a  thin  sprinkling  of  Spanish  giundeea; 
and  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  ancient  no- 
blesse of  France,  mixed  with  the  new  noblesse  of 
.  Bonaparte's  creation,  with  his  marshals,  generals, 
dignitaries  of  tlie  Legion  of  Honour,  and  with  the 
Jacobin  civilians,  ministers,  and  statesmen,  who 
had  doffed  the  Jacobin  carmagnole  jacket  and 
red  fluinel  nightcaps,  and  had  bedizenea  themselves 
in  plumed  hats  and  court-cut  coats  half  covered 
with  gold  lace.  Of  all  sorts  there  was  enough  and 
to  spare.  Paris  had  never  been  so  crammed  as  it 
was  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1804,  the  grand  co- 
ronation day.*  The  ceremony  itself  was  a  mixture 
of  the  old  sacre  of  the  kings  of  the  Bourbon  line, 
and  of  the  more  ancient  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  to  whom  Bonaparte  wished  to  assi- 
milate himself.  We  can  only  6nd  room  for  a  few 
noveltiea  and  detached  particulars.  As  at  the  Con- 
cordat, the  mau  of  the  spectators,  and  even  of  those 
engaged  in  the  solemn  ceremonial,  were  very  far 
from  having  any  solemn  feeling.  It  was  a  day  for 
making  puns  and  bons-mots ;  and  many  good  ones 
were  made.  The  first  shrill  laugh  of  i^e  Parisians 
was  excited  by  the  sight  of  the  pope*s  mule,  which 
preceded  the  noly  father's  carnage,  mounted  by  a 
chamberlain  carrying  a  Roman  cross.  The  dress 
of  the  cardinals,  their  crimson  stockings,  and  the 
pope*B  embroidered  silk  shoes,  furnished  food  for 
more  remark  and  merriment ;  but  most  of  alt  those 
mocking-birds  laughed  at  the  cumbrous  gauda 
and  the  awkward  tournure  of  new-made  dames  du 
palais  and  ladies  of  honour.  Marshal  Serrurier 
carried  on  a  cushion  the  ring  of  the  empress ; 
Marshal  Moncey  her  mantle ;  Marshal  Murat  her 
crown ;  and  her  sisters-in-law,  Pauline  and  Caro- 
line, supported  Josephine's  train.  Marshal  Kel- 
lermann  carried  the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  Mar- 
shal Peiignon  his  old  sceptre,  Marshal  l^fevre  his 
great  sword.  Marshal  Bemadottethe  collar  of  gold 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  Beauhamais,  Jose- 
phine's sou,  the  imperial  ring ;  and  Marshid 
thier  bore  ^e  symbolical  globe  and  cross.  Then 
came  Bonaparte  covered  with  the  imperial  mantle, 
and  currying  in  his  hand  the  sceptre  and  the  hand 
of  justice.  At  the  grand  entrance  of  Notre  Dame 
a  cardinal  presented  the  holy  water;  and  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral  held  the  dais  or  baldaqvin 
over  the  head  of  Napoleon.   The  pope  approached 

•  In  1196,  when  Bonamita  wm  pqrtaiR  W»  omrtto  H^aiM  do 
Beauhaitiiiii,  he  rreqimlly  walked  about  tho  rtneUof  Pana  with 
liM.oiibii.liie«a.»ella«ciB  ptoa«ire, ikeltlier  <^  Uiem  Mo(UMa 
rich  eniMiith  to  kern  a  canimffe.  One  oav  lliey  walked  togeUier  to  tha 
lionte  irf  a  ta«yEi.  or  noiBry-rnblk.  cilk-d  lUipitdeao.  «  poraoa  in 
wtioM  jiiditni«iil  and  ad*fce  Jo-epWuo  yUeti  |(i«t  conlMowe.  Tha 
lady  went  alQue  into  Kaiuideaw'.  atttdT.  Irmtfag  tar  admirerlB  an 
adioiBioK  room.  The  Intervoniiig  door  did  not  •&«  ctoae,  or,  which 
iaqufta  a«  probable,  Bouaparle  put  hU  ear  to  the  key-hole.  Ho 
di^nclly  hcaid  JiwephtDs  aoqaaint  her  adrUra  of  her  InloatiuB  to 
marry  the  von  w  ecneral  at  artiUary,  the  pwteso  of  Uliedor  Jlarraa ) 
and  he  a>  JiMiDctly  be«d  Uia  Dotajywy,  ••  Hadwo,  yon  uo  nb^ 
to  take  a  Tery  wrouir  rtrp.  and  ooo  that  yon  will  M  Bornr  Car*  IM 
can  you  really  be  au  mad  ■■  to  mairy  a  yiatog  frilow  who  baa  nolbhw 
butbieclofcliandhU  aword?"  **■ 
mirtrew,  or  hU  wife,  that  ha  bad  overheard  thaaa  wordfc  Bat  to  hor 
aalonlihmrnt,  on  ibe  morning  of  the  eoroiialloii  day,  when  Jooephino 
wa*  iilitterliiK  »ith  dUunudi.  and  rtw»ed  in  imperial  robes,  he  de- 
aired  Ih-.t  Haguideaa  miitht  be  a«it  bx;  and  when  the  notary  ap- 
peared, he  «^  to  him.  ■■Well  I  IUj(uld«ija,  ha«  I  nuUihif  but  Bf 
cloak  and  my  anord  now  ?  "  z''^,  i  .  . 
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the  altar,  and  led  off  the  psalm,  "  Veni,  Creator  !'* 
The  emperor  and  empress  knelt  as  if  to  pray ; 
and  when  they  rose,  the  late  Third  Consul 
Lebrun,  and  the  late  Second  Consul  Cambacer^s, 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  M.  Tal/eyrand,  and  others,  had 
several  functions  to  perform,  such  as  taking  one 
of  the  regalia  and  giving  another,  changing  the 
mantle,  and  the  like.  When  the  Veni  Creator 
was  terminated,  the  pope,  approaching  the  em- 
peror, demanded,  on  the  book  of  the  Evangelists, 
whether  he  professed  Catholicism ;  and  the  em- 
peror replied,  with  a  firm  voice,  Prqfileor.  Then 
the  cardinals  and  French  archbishops  approached, 
made  a  profound  reverence,  and  accompanied  the 
sovereigns  to  the  foot  of  the  altar.  In  the  midst 
of  a  cloud  ,of  sweet-smell  ing  incense,  the  pontiflF 
anointed  the  emperor,  who  submitted  to  this  per- 
formance with  evident  impatience,  and  gave  his 
benediction  to  the  crowns,  to  the  sword,  and  to  the 
imperial  mantles.  The  chanted  mass  went  on ; 
and  after  the  elevation  of  the  host  Pius  VII.  ad- 
vanced, with  solemn  steps  and  slow,  to  place  the 
crown  which  he  had  blessed  on  the  head  of  Napo- 
leon. But  not  even  from  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
church  would  Bonaparte  consent  to  receive  that 
symbol  of  sovereignty  :  with  one  of  his  impetuous 
gestures,  he  snatched  the  crown  from  the  pope, 
and  put  it  on  his  head  with  his  own  hands.  A 
aroile  of  resignation  was  all  that  could  be  per- 
ceived on  the  venerable,  mild  countenance  of  the 

Eontiff.  On  a  sign  given  by  Bonaparte,  Josephine 
neeled,  and  her  husband,  with  his  own  hands, 
put  also  the  diadem  on  her  head.    The  pope  then 


accompanied  the  emperor  to  an  elevated  throne, 
kissed  him  on  the  cheek,  and  then  cried  with  a 
feeble  and  inarticulate  voice,  Vivat  Imperator 
IN  jEternuh,  And  then,  all  present  in  that  crowded 
Gothic  cathedral  shouted,  "  Long  live  the  Em- 
peror !  Long  live  the  Empress  !'  That  the  per- 
formance might  be  complete,  that  none  of  the  rites 
used  in  crowning  the  old  king  might  be  wanting, 
the  unbelieving  Napoleon  took  the  communion 
with  his  wife,  who  sat  by  the  side  of  the  throne  on 
a  simple  fauteuil.  A  grand  Te  Deum  was  sung 
to  French  music,  which  distressed  the  sensitive 
ears  of  the  Italians ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  cere- 
mony the  New  Testament,  or  the  book  of  the 
Evangelists,  being  presented  to  the  Emperor  on 
the  throne,  he  took  off  his  glove,  and  pronounced 
his  coronation  oath,  with  his  hand  upon  the  sacred 
book.  "  The  whole  afiFair,"  says  one  that  waa  pre- 
sent, "was  exactly  like  a  theatrical  rq)re8entation, 
for  all  the  parts  had  been  studied  beforehand  ;  and 
we  had  even  had  several  general  rehearsals  at  the 
palace,  where,  by  the  Emperor's  orders,  M.  Isabey 
had  modelled  a  sacre  in  high-relief  to  serve  as  a 
guide.  Messieurs  the  masters  of  the  ceremonies 
played  the  parts  of  prompters,  they  being  charged 
with  the  duty  of  reminding  each  of  the  great  per- 
sons figuring  in  the  august  ceremony,  as  to  where 
he  was  to  go,  and  what  he  was  to  do.  *•  The  grand 

*  HemoiTM  da  MkdrmolMlle  AniUkm.  pmniin;  fl>mme.de^hu&- 
brs  ii  I'Ini  pen  trice  JoMphine,  &c. 

Thew  memoir*,  likr  Ihe  wt  nuJoritT  of  tba  booha  of  the  klsd, 
be»T  nidenoe  of  having  bma  "  touched  up"  bv  KMne  prafe«ianal 
llttbfttear  of  Pari*.  But  the  gtoundwork  looka  like  tnittt.  The  de- 
moiwlle  TMlly  filled  the  ckaa  ronAdentiJil  MM  In  the  bcnuabidd  oT 
Joaephiiie  menttooed  on  the  tiUe-paf  e.  km  nuut  ban  bad  many  op- 
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fimle  was  perfonned  by  heralds,  who,  taming  to- 
wants  the  four  ipurters  of  the  hemisphere,  pro- 
claimed that  the  "thrice  glorions  and  tluice  august 
NapoleoD,  Emperor  of  Ue  French,  waa  crowned 
and  installed.**  It  is  said  that  a  few  low  Jacobin 
murmurs  were  heard,  and  that  the  countenances  of 
Augereau  and  Bemadotte  were  clouded ;  but  the 
whispers  were  drowned  in  the  general  acclama- 
tions, and  in  the  roar  of  one  hundred  and  one 
pieces  of  artillery. 

The  day  after  the  coronation,  all  the  troops  in 
Paris  were  assembled  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
which  had  witnessed  so  many  republican  celebra- 
tions and  oath-takings,  in  order  that  imperial  eagles 
might  be  distributed  to  the  regiments,  in  lieu  of 
the  national  flags.  Near  where  the  altar  of  the 
amatrj  and  the  plaster  figure  of  Liberty  had  once 
stood,  and  in  front  of  the  military  school,  where 
Bonaparte  had  lived  ibr  some  time  an  unft-iended 
poor  student — so  poor  that  he  could  share  in  none 
of  the  luxuries,  or  comforts,  or  amusements  of  his 
feIlow-&tudentt-— a  splendid  throne  was  ejected; 
and  at  a  given  signu,  all  the  columns  closed  and 
approached  that  throne ;  and  then  Bonaparte, 
rising,  ordered  the  eagles  to  be  distributed,  saying, 

Soldiers,  behold  your  standards.  These  eagles 
will  always  be  your  rallying-point.  They  will 
always  be  where  your  emperor  may  thiuk  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  defence  of  his  throne  and  his  people. 
Swear  to  sacriBce  your  lives  in  defending  them. 
Swear,  by  your  courage,  to  keep  them  constantly 
in  the  path  of  victory.  Swear!"  The  enthusiasm 
was  as  great  as  it  had  been  at  the  camp  of 
Boulf^e. 

There  now  followed  a  rapid  creation  of  nobility ; 
for  to  make  titles  was  easy  work  after  what  Bona-  • 
parte  had  done,  and  it  waa  his  habit  to  do  all 
thing*  in  masses  or  by  heaps.  Princes,  dukes, 
counts,  iHtrons,  started  up  as  by  a  touch  of  harle- 
quin's wand.  It  was  so  very  easy,  too,  to  over- 
come the  scruples  of  the  ex-republicans,  Jacobins, 
and  sans-culottes.  "You  began  your  revolution," 
said  the  emperor,  "in  order  to  overthrow  the 
castes  and  privileged  ranks  above  you,  and  in 
order  that  you  might  stand  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  old  noblesse.  I  will  give  you  something 
better  than  equality — I  will  establish  inequality  in 
your  favcnir.  The  Montmorencys,  the  Trtfmouiiles, 
and  all  those  ancient  families,  are  now  legally 
nothing  in  the  atate  but  simple  booigeois,  for  the 
titles  o£  the  ancient  rt%ime  and  the  high  places  at 
court  ahall  be  possessed  by  mm  of  the  meanest 
namea.  If  it  so  pleases  the  emperor  !"* 

It  was  not  surprising  that  Bonaparte  should 
hate  the  negroes.  That  imitative  race,  the  blacks 
of  St.  Domingo,  who  had  so  amusingly  parodied 
the  republic  and  the  consulate,  now  parodied  the 
empire.   The  negro  Dessalines,-  who,  for  the  pre- 

MrtaBUiw  of  MqnMDS  mriout  Infirastloa,  parUcaUiW  u  to  the 
UM—itfa  wrmM  which  pond  betwem  Bouptrte  ud  hii  Snt  wife. 
a«r  llttl*  book  ii,  at  AsnnrkMi,  m  wiaOtjU  bai^  uwd  Mhl»- 
torfekl  cvUmw*  n  b  the  noliiBiiiHHu  ritodomonUda  of  Juoofi  wife 
M  Dochm  al  Ahnmtm,  which  bu  bwn  ao  often  and  m  inconai- 
dmMy  difd  la  mtn  mka. 
•  lUm  da  nia,  QmridinUow. 
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sent,  had  taken  the  start  of  Chriatopbe,  and  had 
succeeded  to  the  power  of  Toussaint-Louverture,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  Bonaparte's  more,  and  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  tribunate,  corps  ItSgislatif,  and 
senate  at  Paris,  caused  himself  to  be  elected  and 
proclaimed  emperor,  and,  as  soon  as  the  lists  of  the 
French  peerage-batches  reached  him,  this  negro 
emperor  began  making  batches  of  his  own,  and 
copying  the  imperial  court  at  the  Tuileries  with  all 
its  titles,  appendages,  and  rigorous  etiquette.  The 
white  emperor  was  furious  at  his  black  imitator ; 
and  the  malicious  English  newspapers,  which  he 
still  continued  to  have  translated  to  him,  would  not 
let  so  happy  a  subject  drop  very  soon. 

Shortly  after  his  coronation,  Bonaparte  ad* 
dressed  another  letter  to  Creorge  III-  personally, 
under  the  title  of  "  Sir,  and  Brother."  The  pro- 
fessed object  of  this  epistle,  which  was  very  differ- 
ent from  its  real  object,  was  to  prove  that  France 
and  England  ought  to  be  at  peace ;  and  that  he,  the 
emperor,  was  weary  of  war.  The  letter,  which  was 
dated  the  2nd  of  January,  1805,  was  to  this  effect : 
— "  Called  to  the  throne  of  France  by  Providence, 
and  the  suffrages  of  the  senate,  the  people,  and 
the  army,  my  first  sentiment  is  a  wish  for  peace. 
France  and  England  abuse  their  prosperity.  They 
may  contend  for  ages ;  but  do  their  governments  well 
fuml  the  most  sacred  of  their  duties,  and  will  not 
so  much  blood,  shed  uselessly,  and  without  a  view 
to  any  end,  condemn  them  in  their  own  consciences? 
I  consider  it  no  disgrace  to  make  the  first  step.  I 
have,  I  hope,  sufficiently  proved  to  the  world  that 
I  fear  none  of  the  chances  of  war ;  it,  besides,  pre- 
sents nothing  that  I  need  fear :  peace  is  the  wiah 
of  my  heart,  but  war  has  never  been  inconsistent 
with  my  glory.  I  conjure  your  majesty  not  to 
deny  yourself  the  happiness  of  giving  peace  to  the 
worl^  nor  to  leave  that  sweet  satisfaction  to  your 
children :  for  certainly  there  never  was  a  more 
fortunate  opportunity,  nor  a  moment  more  favour- 
able, to  silence  all  the  passions,  and  listen  only  to 
the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  reason.  This  mo- 
ment once  lost,  what  end  can  be  assigned  to  a  war 
which  all  my  efforts  will  not  be  able  to  terminate? 
Your  majesty  has  gained  more  within  ten  years, 
both  in  territory  and  riches,  than  the  whole  extent 
of  Europe.  Your  nation  is  at  the  highest  point  of 
prosperity ;  what  can  it  hope  from  war  ? — To  form 
a  coalition  with  some  powers  of  the  Continent?— 
The  Continent  will  remain  tranquil :  acoalition  can 
only  ina-ease  the  preponderance  and  omtinental 
greatness  of  France.  To  renew  intestine  troubles  ? 
— ^The  times  are  no  longer  Uie  same.  To  destroy 
our  finances  ? — Finances  founded  on  a  flourishing 
agriculture  can  never  be  destroyed.  To  take  frmn 
France  her  colonies  ? — The  colonies  are  to  France 
only  a  secondary  object ;  and  does  not  your  majes^ 
already  possess  more  than  you  know  how  to  pre- 
serve ?  If  your  majesty  would  but  reflect,  you  must 
perceive  that  the  war  is  without  an  object,  without 
any  presumable  result  to  yourself.  Alas !  what  a 
melancholy  prospect  to  cause  twon^ions  to  fight 
mendy  for  t&e  sake  of  fi^i^^  b^fc^'^gfef" 
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ficiently  large  for  our  two  nations  to  live  in  it,  and 
reason  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  discover  means  of 
reconciling  everything,  when  the  wish  for  recon- 
ciliation exists  on  both  sides.  I  have,  howerer. 
fulfilled  a  sacred  duty,  and  one  which  is  precious 
to  my  heart.  I  trust  your  majesty  will  believe  in 
the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments,  and  my  wish  to  give 
you  every  proof  of  it.  Ac— Napoleon."  The  king 
of  Englund's  answer  was  returned  in  a  diplomatic 
note,  addressed  by  Lord  Mulerare,  our  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affain,  to  Talleyrand,  ^iho  con- 
tinued to  fill  that  office  in  France.  Bonaparte*! 
string  of  truisms  was  met  with  the  general  declara- 
tion that  there  was  no  object  whld&  his  Britannic 
majesty  had  more  at  heart  than  to  avail  himself  of 
the  firat  opportunity  to  procure  the  advantages  of  a 
peace  founded  on  bases  not  incompatible  with  the 
permanent  security  and  essential  interests  of  his 
dominions ;  but  that  he  was  persuaded  that  this  end 
could  only  be  attained  by  arrangements  which 
might  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  future  safety 
and  tranquillity  of  Europe.  But  these  general  ex- 
pressions were  followed  by  something  more  special 
— hj  something  very  like  a  direct  intimation  of  the 
European  coalition,  which  was  forming,  notwith- 
standing Bonaparte's  aaaurance  that  the  Continent 
would  remain  tranquil.  **  His  majesty  feels  it  is 
impoesibte,"  aaid  the  letter,  "  for  him  to  answer 
more  particularly  to  the  overture  that  has  been 
made  him,  till  he  has  had  Ume  to  communicate 
with  the  powers  on  the  Continent,  with  whom  he  is 
engaged  in  confidential  connexions  and  relations, 
and  particularly  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  has 
given  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  sentiments  with  which  he  is  animated, 
and  the  lively  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  safety 
and  independence  of  the  Continent."  But  without 
this  intimation  Bonaparte  knew  well  that  a  storm 
was  gathering  in  the  North ;  and  instead  of  wish- 
ing to  avoid  it,  he  was  eager  to  confront  it,  having 
greatly  miscalculated  the  military  means  of  the 
young  Czar,  and  the  valour  and  steadiness  of  the 
Russian  troops;  and  he  had  counted  confidently 
on  an  easy  triumph  over  the  Calmuc  and  Cossack 
hordes.  He  could  never  have  expected  that  the 
King  of  England  would  himself  have  answered 
his  vague  letter,  and  give  him  ba^  the  "  Sir,  and 
Brother  ;'*  if  he  knew  anything  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, he  must  have  known  that  the  king  could 
not  answer  it;  and,  if  even  Lord  Mulgrave's  note 
had  intimated  an  eagerness  to  treat,  he  would  have 
been  embarrassed  by  it.  All  that  he  wanted  was 
to  seize  the  opportunity  of  addressing  George  III. 
as  an  equal ;  to  give  the  French  people  to  believe 
that  he  wished  for  peace, — that  he  was  desirous  of 
commencing  his  empire  with  pacific  negotiations ; 
and  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  continuance  of  the 
war  on  the  implacable  luUred  of  England.  It  was, 
indeed,  his  common  practice  to  reverie  the  old 
adage,  If  you  want  peace,  seem  ready  for  war," 
into,  If  you  want  war,  seem  ready  for  peace.  He 
submitted  Lord  Mulgrave's  note,  and  a  copy  of  his 
own  letter,  to  the  corps  l^iskt^;  and  then  pab- 


lished  them  both  in  the  Monitcur,  with  appropri- 
ate comments.*  The  same  official  paper,  for  which 
Bonaparte  frequently  wrote  or  dictated  himself, 
had  continued  to  deal  out  satire  and  ridicule  on  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Sweden,  in  retaliation  for 
their  remarks  and  remonstrances  on  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien ;  the  Emperor  Alexander,  after 
some  angry  notes,  had  suspended  nearly  all  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  Paris,  and  had  invited  other 
princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  join  Louis 
XVIH.  in  his  states;  and  the  Kingof  Sweden  had 
recalled  his  ambassador  from  Paris,  and,  in  a  public 
note  delivered  to  the  French  envoy  at  Stockholm, 
he  had  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  iudecent  and 
ridiculous  insolencies  which  Monsieur  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  had  permitted  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Monitcur.*'  Moreover,  both  Alexander  and  Gua- 
tavus'had  demanded  compensation  for  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  the  evacuation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  respect  to  the  neutrality  of  the  states  of  the 
Grcrmanic  body,  with  the  pledge  and  aseurance  that 
such  violations  of  the  territory  as  had  taken  place 
in  Baden  and  in  other  weak  slates  should  not  be 
repeated. 

The  rights  of  neutral  states  and  the  law  of  na- 
tions had  been  most  flagrantly  violated  in  numerous 
instances  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1804, 
Two  or  three  of  these  cases  will  serve  to  show  in 
what  temper  the  British  government  must  have 
received  the  new  emperor's  insidious  letter.  Ever 
since  the  rupture  of^  the  peace  of  Amiens  Bona- 
parte had  been  complaining  that  the  British  am- 
bansadors,  envoys,  and  ouier  diplomatic  agents 
retident  at  the  different  courta  and  states  of  Eu- 
rope, w^ere  only  on  the  Continent  to  create  him 
enemies  among  his  neighbours,  and  to  encourage 
and  promote  insurrections  and  conspiracies  in  the 
interior  of  France,  with  assassination  plots  directed 
against  his  own  person.  Even  after  his  own  inti- 
mate conviction  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  in 
no  plot  at  all,  and  was  not  a  man  capable  of  enter- 
taining for  an  instant  any  notion  of  leaguing  him- 
self with  assassins,  he  gave  out  that  the  unfortunate 
prince  had  been  so  leagued,  and  that  sundry 
Endish  diplomatists  were  leagued  with  him, 
having  urged  the  prince  to  nuh  into  the  foul  con- 
spiracy, and  having  furnished  him  with  money  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  quite  certain  that  our  diplo- 
matists were  not  on  the  Continent  to  make  friends 
for  this  overbearing  insolent  foe  of  their  country 
aud  of  Europe ;  and  it  was  a  part  of  their  duty— > 
a  duty  not  in  itself  very  agreeable,  yet  one  recog- 
nised in  the  law  or  common  pracDce  of  war — to 
encourage  the  Bourbon  royalists  and  other  disaf- 
fected classes  in  France,  aud  to  embarrasa  by  in- 
ternal commotions  the  enemy  that  was  threatening 
to  invade  England,  and  that  had  long  kept  an  im- 
mense army  in  sight  of  our  coast.  Bonaparte 
himself  had  done  something  more  than  this  ia 
Ireland,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  there  was 

•  Lard  H«lcm«'i  bMi  wh  AMd  «B  fkoMlh of  }«nnnr.  1905. 
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peace  betweoi  him  and  Great  Britain.  There 
never  was  a  belligerent  power  but  attempted  to 
niamtain  oommunicationi  with  auch  malcontenta 
ftfl  might  exiat  in  the  hostile  naUon :  a  la^  ptf  t 
of  the  history  of  European  wars  is  filled  with  auch 

firoceedings ;  and  no  power  had  ever  dealt  more 
argely  in  them  than  France.  It  was  the  same 
before  the  Revolution  as  after  it:  it  was  the  same 
under  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  as  under  First 
Consul  or  Emperor  Napoleon.  Even  Louis  XVI. 
had  been  led  to  intrigue  and  correspond  with  our 
disaffected  American  colonies  previously  to  any 
declaration  of  war  against  England ;  and  when 
war  was  declared,  the  one  great  object  of  his  go- 
vemment  was  to  encourage  and  aid  the  revolted 
subjects  of  George  TIL  But  in  performing  the 
du^  imposed  upon  them,  or  in  communicating 
irith  the  French  partisans  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, no  English  minister,  envoy,  or  agent  ever 
contemplated  the  employing  or  encouraging  of 
assassins.  The  imputation  of  the  crime  ia  a  mon- 
stroeity ;  but  two  or  three  of  them  appear  to  have 
committed  the  folly  of  admitting  to  their  confidence 
secret  agents  who  were  in  the  pay  of  Bonaparte's 
police,  or  who,  to  gain  cretUt  with  their  em- 
ployers, gave  a  false  colouring  to  the  confidential 
information  they  obtained-  The  most  notorious 
and  successful  of  these  agents  was  Meh^  de  la 
Touche,  a  man  who  had  been  cradled,  and  nursed, 
and  nourished  in  intrigue.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
quack  surgeon  of  Neufch&tel,  and  had  in  his  early 
days  been  a  bookseller  in  that  anomalous  state.  He 
had  resided  a  long  time  in  Russia  and  in  Poland 
—the  latter  an  eternal  hotbed  of  p(ditical  intrigue — 
ai  a  aecret  agent  of  the  French  gordmment.  In 
1792  he  waa  driven  out  of  Poland  by  the  Rnssian 
government ;  and  then  haatening  to  I^ria,  fae  found 
emplc^ment  and  promotion  from  the  Jacobins 
who  were  managing  the  Revolution.  He  became 
one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  terrible  commune  of 
the  10th  of  August ;  and  in  that  capacity  he  signed 
some  of  those  papers  which  led  to  the  September 
massacres.  When  the  sections  of  Paris  were  de'ti- 
berating  on  the  form  of  government  tliey  should 
demand  from  the  Convention,  he  wrote  and  signed 
a  note  stating  that,  if  ever  a  king  or  anything  re- 
sembling a  king  should  present  itself  in  France, 
and  daggers  should  be  wanted  to  dispatch  it,  he 
had  a  poignard,  and  would^use  it  for  liberty  and 
lua  country.  Notwithstanding  all  this  he  fell  into 
the  category  of  the  nupect*,  and  was  lying  in 
priaon  mien  Robespierre  ftU.  He  then  uiited 
mmaelf  with  Tallien,  and  became  the  author  of 
numerous  pamphlets  directed  against  the  Robea- 
pierrista  and  Jacobins.  But  when  Tallien  and 
his  party  were  falling,  he  united  himself  with  Rtkl, 
and  edited,  with  that  deeply-dyed  villain,  who  since 
then  had  risen  to  such  high  eminence,  a  political 
journal.  Under  the  Directory  he  attained  the  post 
of  first  secretary  in  the  foreign  office ;  but  his  evil 
reputation  soon  drove  him  from  that  place  ;  and 
he  set  iq>  another  newspaper,  called  *  The  Journal 
of  ftanen/  Hi?ii^  mton  against  the  prieats 
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at  the  time  when  Bonaparte  was  making  his  Con- 
cordat, he  was  arrested  by  an  order  of  the  Consul^ 
in  which  he  was  described  aa  "  a  bloody  Septem- 
brizer  and  without  any  trial  he  waa  deported  to 
Oleron.  From  that  island  he  effected  his  escape 
to  England,  and  succeeded  very  completely  in 
mystifying  some  of  our  ministry,  whose  ignorance 
of  the  previous  history  of  so  notorious  a  character 
is  inexcusable  and  almost  incomprehensible.  He 
made  them  believe  that  he  was  the  accredited  agent 
of  a  powerful  royalist  party  in  the  west  of  France, 
who  were  determined  to  overthrow  the  government 
of  Bonaparte,  who  only  wanted  a  little  encourage- 
ment and  a  little  money  from  England.  Aod 
monev  he  got — it  is  said  in  considerable  sums — 
together  with  confidential  letters  to  various  English 
diplomatists  resident  in  Germany,  to  which  country 
he  soon  repaired.  But  as  soon  a*  he  reached  the 
Continent  he  communicated  with  hta  old  friend 
Rtfal,  intimating  that  he  had  state  secrets  to  mell, 
and  means  of  being  very  useful  to  Bonaparte; 
and  thereupon  he  was  taken  into  the  pay  of  the 
secret  police,  continuing  (a  fact  on  which  he  glo- 
rified himself)  to  receive  at  the  same  time  allow- 
ances from  the  British  government.  Such  was 
Meb^e  de  la  Touche,  who  more  particularly  fas- 
tened himself  upon  Mr.  Drake,  the  British  resi- 
dent at  Munich,  and  upon  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  our 
enyoy  at  Stuttgard.  Both  there  gentlemen  fell 
blindly  into  the  snare  laid  for  them  by  the  great 
practitioner  MehtSe  and  the  police :  they  took 
Mehiie  for  the  passionate  royalist  that  he  described 
himself  to  be;  they  encour^ed  him  to  persevere, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  great  party  he  re- 
presented would  eventually  succeM.  in  overUirowing 
the  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  Corsican.  They 
suggested  some  measures  which  might  contribute 
to  that  desirable  end,  but  assuredly  aasassination 
was  never  mentioned  by  any  one,  excepting  per- 
haps Mehtfe  de  la  Touche  himself.  A  second  spy 
was  employed  by  the  French  government:  this 
was  a  Captain  Rosey,  who  was  to  keep  a  sharp 
eye  upon  all  the  operations  of  Meh^e,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  serve  as  an  additional  witness  to  the 
dark  and  atrocious  proceedings  and  plans  of  the 
English  diplomatists.  Yet  after  all  the  ingenuity 
and  cunning  employed  on  one  side,  and  the  cre- 
dulity, dulness,  and  imprudence  of  the  other 
side,  no  evidence  could  be  procured  which  went 
beyond  this— that  Mr.  Drake  and  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith  were  disposed  to  give  encouragement  to 
the  disa^ted  French.  Yet  with  these  slight 
materials,  and  without  any  r^ard  to  hia  own 
darker  practices,  Bonaparte  eet  up  a  terrible  outcry 
a^inst  the  infernal  machinations  of  the  English 
diplomatists  and  their  government ;  and  he  made 
his  grand  judge,  Regnier,  draw  up  a  report,  in 
whi^  Drake  and  Smith  were  accused,  not  merely 
of  encouraging  insurrection,  but  of  keeping  in 
their  pay  brigands  and  assasains !  Bonaparte  in- 
voked the  faith  of  nations, "  as  if  the  Duke  d'Eng- 
hien  had  been  still  residing  in  p»ceable  neu- 
traUty  at  Ettenheims       te^  ^a@|a^^^ 
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auaasinadon,  as  if  his  state  dungeons  could  not 
have  whispered  of  the  death  of  Pichegru."  •  He 
ordered  his  grand  judge's  report  to  be  laid  before 
every  foreign  legation  in  Paris,  and  many  of  these 
embassies  publicly  protested  against  the  undiplo- 
matic conduct  of  the  two  English  ministers,  and 
expressed  in  good  round  terms  the  indignation 
of  their  governmenta  at  the  odious  profanation  of 
the  sacred  character  of  ambassadors.  It  was  na- 
tural, it  was  inevitable,  that  this  should  be  done 
by  the  ministers  of  such  helpless  dependencies  as 
Rome,  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  Genoa,  Lucca,  Ba- 
den, Hesse- Casael,  Holland,  Bavaria,  and  Wir- 
tember^;  but  we  should  scarcely  have  expected 
to  find  in  the  number  of  these  mdigDant  protesters 
the  envoy  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Yet  there 
they  are  both ;  and  the  Prussian  diplomatist  winds 
up  his  note  with  extravagant  protestations  of  the 
lively  joy  felt  by  the  king  his  master  at  seeing  the 
First  Consul  triumphing  over  the  dark  plots  of  his 
enemies,  whoever  or  whatever  were  the  directors 
or  the  instruments.  The  courts  of  Bavaria  and 
Wirtemberg  did  more  than  protest  and  exclaim ; 
for,  on  the  demand  of  Bonaparte,  ihey  ordered 
Drake  and  Smith  to  quit  their  courts  immediately. 
Mr.  Drake  was  forced  to  quit  Munich  privately 
and  on  foot,  and  to  take  cross-country  roada,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  kidnapped  by  some  of  Sa- 
varr's  gendarmes.  It  was  notorious  that  Mehtte 
de  la  Touche  had  passed  himself  off  as  a  Bourbon 
royalist,  and  that  Smith  and  Drake  had  believed 
they  were  treating  with  an  agent  of  the  French 
royalists  in  the  west;  but  the  former  ultra- Jacobin 
character  of  Meh^  which  was  perfectly  well 
kno^n  in  France,  would  serve  to  cover  another 
version  of  the  story,  which  would  throw  still 
greater  odium  on  England,  and  therefore  it  was 
ordered  that  the  memoir  which  Mehtfe  de  la  Touche 
now  published,  and  in  which  he  prided  himself  on 
the  double  part  he  had  played,  and  on  the  address 
with  which  he  had  caught  the  English  guineas, 
should  be  entitled,  "  Alliance  of  thb  Jacobins 
o»  France  with  tbb  English  Ministry."  t 

The  whole  affair  was  pretty  well  understood  on 
the  Continent;  but  the  English  opposition  seemed 
to  entertain  some  doubU.  Loid  Morpeth  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
subject  of  Drake's  coiTespondence,  or  of  some 
fragmenU  of  it  which  the  Frendi  government  had 
publiahed,  and  which  his  lordship  considered  as 

*  Walter  Seott. 

+  Thii  awnphlrt  wu  printed  at  the  impeiU  priatiM-offlM.  Hi* 

S"2L!Si.*''^*""  1°  Pwi^  Mehia  d>  U  loathe  dtappearK 

B2^s!2l'^'^.R'''t'*''<  "'V' Atthe  «rrtTW»«wIoi>ofih« 
Bmnoa^  In  UTj,  he  ituUtutwl  Mmfl  law-iuiu  to  neutnltM  the 
22ff*  1  «■  I^'»*>n^  conduct,  and  n  criitain  hln  tome  enulor- 

a^Li  .  It  ^.."'^  ^f^lPV^  ""^P*^  ^»  Elba,  he  mi  up  a 
ml  la  hi*  Ihvtmr.  After  Uie  battle  of  Wwerloo  he  tried  to  m 

bj»WTlll«  and  publiihed  by  the  iwlwe.  It  app*«e,  however,  that 
a*  Naur  ww«  Uw  pamphlet  he  nuw  denied,  and  told  It  to  Bonai^rte 
iSSiTS  »W-  to  it-   «•  *M  driTCii  out  of  KMce'tar; 


highly  dishonourable  to  England.  He  called  upon 
ministers  to  declare  whether  they  had  participated 
in  Uie  atrocious  crime  with  which  Bonaparte 
charged  our  late  minister  at  Munich,  &c. — whe- 
ther they  had  whetted  the  da^rs  of  assassins — 
whether  they  had  really  taken  part  in  so  foul  a 
species  of  warfare.  Pitt  instantly  rose  and  re- 
plied with  an  indignation  in  which  there  was  sub- 
limit:— ^'*This  is  gross  and  atrocious  calumny! 
I  thfuak  the  noble  lord  for  giving  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  repel,  openly  and  boldly,  one  of  the  mo^ 
gross  and  atrocious  calumnies  ever  fabricated  in 
one  civilised  nation  to  the  prejudice  of  another. 
I  affirm  that  no  poirer  has  been  given,  no  instruc- 
tion has  been  sent,  by  this  government  to  any 
minister  or  sny  individual  to  act  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nadons.  I  again  affirm,  as  well 
in  my  own  name  as  in  that  of  my  coUe^ues,  that 
we  Mve  not  authorised  any  human  being  to  con- 
duct himself  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  honour 
of  this  country  or  the  dictates  of  humanity  I" 

Bourrienne,  who  was  sent,  about  this  time,  to 
reside  at  Hamburg,  as  Bonaparte's  minister  or 
political  agent,  with  orders  to  correspond  as  much 
with  Fouch^  as  with  Talleyrand,  and  who  was  es- 
^cially  chai^  to  watch  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
English  diplomatists,  and  to  circumvent  them  by 
means  of  spies,  and  by  whatsoever  means  might  be 
thought  available,  positively  denies  that  he  ever 
could  discover  any  ground  for  believing  that  the 
British  government,  or  any  of  its  agents,  ever  gave 
their  countenance  to  any  assaaaination  plottera. 
He  says,  "  During  nearly  six  years  which  I  passed 
at  Hamburg,  as  minister  from  France,  I  was  in  a 
situation  to  know  everybody  and  everything.  I  can 
declare  that  neither  in  the  exercise  of  my  official 
functions  nor  in  my  private  intercourse  did  I  dis- 
cover anything  which  gave  me  cause  to  believe  that 
the  English  government  had  ever  contrived  any 
of  the  plots  which  dishonoured  alike  those  who 
conceived  and  those  who  encouraged  them.  In 
speaking  thus,  I  am  not  the  apologist  of  the  Eng- 
lish, but  the  defender  of  truth.  The  English  had 
recourse  to  all  the  means  authorised  by  poUcy  and 
the  usi^  of  diplomacy  to  oppose  a  vast  and  am- 
bitious genius,  placed  by  fortune  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  and  brave  nation,  and  ill- concealing  his 
des^B  with  respect  to  tiie  Continent.  To  the 
power  of  his  armin  they  oppoieA  the  power  of 
their  gold,  and  by  the  attraction  of  auhudies  they 
induced  wavering  cabinets  to  seek  their  alliance. 
These  negotiations  may  have  given  rise  to  secret 
intrigues,  which  must  be  condemned  in  the  private 
relations  between  man  and  man,  but  which  neces- 
sity and  usage  have  converted  into  a  public  law, 
authorised  by  the  public  rights  of  nations,  in  the 
relations  between  government  and  government 
The  interest  of  its  own  nation  must  be  the  Srst  law 
of  every  government ;  and  the  English  ministers 
would  have  been  wanting  in  their  duty  if  they  had 
not  endeavoured  to  throw  every  obstade  in  the  way 
of  Bonaparte's  ambition.  .  ^  .  .  'l^rely  the 
policy  of  N^poleoii[jpi:deM^kji@Og^  to  the 
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Imw  of  nation!  than  ever  was  that  of  England! 
We  have  not  only  leen  him  violating  the  territorj 
of  Baden  to  cany  off  the  Duke  d*£nghien,  hut 
even  detainhig,  aa  priaoDcra  of  war,  thouaandi  of 
English  private  iiMividuala,  who  had  come  to 
France  in  the  confidence  of  hospitality  after  the 
tnaXy  of  Amiens.  At  the  very  moment  too,  when 
the  diiciission  was  going  in  the  British  parliament 
reapecting  Drake's  correspondence.  Sir  George 
Rumbold,  the  English  minister  at  Hambui^,  was, 
by  Napoleon's  order,  carried  off  from  his  country- 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  by  a  party 
of  French  troops  detached  from  the  army  which 
occupied  Hanover.  This  detachment  crossed  the 
Elbe,  shamefully  violating  the  as  yet  independent 
territory  of  the  republic  of  Hamburg.  Was  it  to 
be  expected  that  such  transactions  aa  these  would 
be  followed  by  confidence  7  And,  after  committing 
them,  how  could  Napoleon  pr^end  to  be  so  aeru- 
pulnu  respecting  the  conduct  of  other*  ?  '*  Bour- 
rienne  knew  well  Mthie  de  la  Touche,  and  hia 
mode  of  acting.  He  declares  that  Meh<!e  bad  ac- 
quired **  an  infamous  celebrity  in  the  annals  of 
espionage;"  that  his  character,  perfectly  well 
known  at  Paris,  discredited  whatever  report  mieht 
come  from  him  ;  that  he  must  say,  because  he  had 
good  proof  of  the  fact,  that  all  the  correspondence 
of  Drake  was  the  result  of  the  most  odious  in- 
trigues and  deceptions ;  and  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  could  have  taken  place  but  for  the  perfidious 
suggestions  of  the  agents  of  police,  of  whom  Meht!e 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  most  cunning.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  left  upon  record,  from  a  detailed 
account  communicated  to  him  by  that  nobleman 
himself,  the  infamous  means  used  to  ensnare  the 
late  Lord  Elgin.  Hia  lordship,  lately  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  waa  among  the  number  of  the 
EngUah  cfetoniu,  or  "  detainra,**  as  the  French  in- 
geniously called  thoae  they  had  seized  on  the 
rupture  of  the  peace.  About  the  time  of  Georges's 
arrest,  his  lordship,  who  had  been  living  quieUy  on 
his  parole,  was  seized,  marched  off  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  thrown  into  the  strong  and  gloomy  castle  of 
Loardes.  There,  the  commandant  and  his  lieute- 
nant exerted  all  their  diabolical  ingenuity  to  irri- 
tate him  into  some  violent  expressions;  and  that 
vust  of  all  spies, — a  mouton,  a  Frenchman,  a  sym- 
pathising fellow  prisoner,  a  victim  of  the  granny 
of  Btmaparte, — endeavoured  to  engage  him  in  con- 
fidential conversatkm.  His  lordi£ip  had  the  cau- 
tion which  became  a  practised  diplomatist,  and  one 
conversant  with  the  Japan  d'agir  of  the  country ; 
and  not  one  ugry  mr  imprudent  word  could  com- 
muidant,  lieutenant,  or  ntoidon  extract  firom  him. 
After  undergoing  many  hardshipi  in  that  mountain 
fortress,  his  lomhip  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Pan,  Hit  pleasant  town  in  ue  south  where  be  had 
been  living  on  parole.  But  he  was  not  yet  extri- 
cated from  the  web  which  the  secret  police  were 
trying  to  weave  round  him.  The  female  who 
acted  as  door-porter  to  the  house  where  he  lived 
one  morning  handed  him  a  pack^  which,  she 
said,  had  been  left  by  a  wonan  from  the  country, 
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who  would  call  for  an  answer.  Lord  £1^  de- 
tained the  portress  in  the  apartment,  opened  the 
packed  and  found  in  it  a  letter  from  the  atate  pri- 
aoner,  or  fnouton,  at  liOurdea,  stating  that  he  wu 
under  confinement  for  an  attempt  to  bum  the 
FreDch  fleet,  and  detailing  his  plan  at  full  length, 
aa  something  which  must  interest  an  Englishman. 
The  packet  also  contained  letters  addressed  to  the 
Count  d'Artois,  and  other  expatriated  personages, 
which  his  lordship  was  requested  to  forward  at  his 
earliest  convenience.  He  thrust  the  letters  and  the 
whole  packet  into  the  fire,  and  kept  the  portress  in 
the  room  imtil  Uiey  were  entirely  consumed ;  tell- 
ing her,  at  the  aame  time,  that  he  would  send  to 
the  governor  of  the  town  every  letter  that  did  not 
come  to  htm  by  the  ordinary  poat.  His  lordship 
also  thought  it  advisable  to  mention  the  fleet-burn- 
ing plot  to  the  prefect  of  the  department,  on  the 
condition  that  no  ateps  ahould  be  taken  in  conae- 
quence,  unless  the  affair  ahould  become  known 
through  some  other  channel.  But  in  a  very  short 
time  Lord  E^in  waa  aasured  by  M.  Fargues, 
senator  of  the  district,  that  there  had  been  no  plot 
at  all,  except  against  hie  lordship  ;  that  the  fleet- 
burning  project,  purporting  to  come  from  the 
state-prisoner  at  Lourdes,  the  letter  to  the  Count 
d'Artois,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  packet,  had  been 
written  in  Paris,  and  had  been  sent  down  to  Pau 
by  a  confidential  agent,  in  the  full  expectation  that 
they  would  be  found  by  the  police  in  his  lordship's 
possession,  and  then  be  brought  as  evidence  against 
him.*  This  narrative,  indeed,  forms  a  luminous 
commentary  on  the  practices  imputed  to  Drake  and 
Spencer  Smith,  and  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
detentionof  Captain  Wright.  Few  men  were  capable 
of  the  coolness  and  consummate  prudence  which 
the  experienced  diplomatist  showed  on  this  occauon. 
"  With  one  iota  less  of  prudence  and  presence  of 
mind.  Lord  Elgin  muat  have  been  entangled  in 
the  snare  which  was  so  treacherously  spread  for 
him.  Had  be  even  engaged  in  ten  minutes'  conver- 
sation with  the  villanous  spy  at  Lourdes,  it  vrould 
have  been  in  the  power  of  such  a  wretch  to  repre' 
'sent  the  import  after  his  own  pleasure.  Or  nad 
his  lordship  retained  the  packet  of  letters  even  for 
half  an  hour  in  his  possession,  which  he  might 
have  most  innocently  done,  he  would  probably  have 
been  seized  with  them  upon  his  person ;  and  it 
must  in  that  case  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
repel  such  accusations  aa  Bonaparte  would  have 
no  doubt  founded  on  a  circumstance  so  suspi- 
cious."t   It  would  in  an  especial  manner  have 

Sladdened  the  hnrt  of  Fooch^  Real,  ^nd  their 
acobin  myrmidons,  to  have  had  the  opjiortunity 
of  brinnng  to  a  puUie  trial  and  to  the  guillotine 
a  BritQi  nobleman,  a  peer  and  diplomatist  The 
Moniteur  declared  that  Mr.  Taylor,  our  minister 
in  Hesse-Cassel,  Mr.  Elliot  at  Naples,  Mr.  Frere 
at  Madrid,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  diplomatists  on 
the  Continent,  entertained  preciaely  the  aame  views 
as  Drake  and  Spencer  Smith,  and  were  all  eata- 
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bluhmg  the  prind^  tlut  to  wmwrinrtf  a  mm 
commudmg  in  umy  dutined  to  invtde  England 
va>  a  deed  good  in  itself  and  perfectly  lawful. 
The  lame  official  gazette,  in  an  article  which  wis 
probably  dictated  by  Bonaparte,  gave  a  laboured 
exposition  and  refutation  of  this  monstrous  doctrine. 
It  declared  that  Mr.  Frere,  some  time  before  quit- 
ting Madrid,  opened  his  plot  to  that  virtuous  and 
high-minded  statesman  Godoy,  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  who  indignantly  reprobated  it,  and  defeated 
a  scandalous  intrigue  set  on  foot  by  the  said  Mr. 
Frere,  to  get  possession  of  the  papers  and  archives 
of  the  French  legation  at  Madrid.*  Those  who 
best  hnow  Mr.  John  Hookham  Frere  will  laugh 
the  longest  at  the  idea  of  his  advocating  assauina- 
tion,  and  being  in  a  plot  to  steal  French  dispatches 
and  state-papers.  But  there  are  other  material! 
proper  to  provoke  risibility ;  long  before  this  time, 
the  French  had  resorted  to  the  practice  <rf  kidnap- 
ping government  couriers,  of  seising  the  dis- 
patdies  and  sti^paiien  of  other  countries  when- 
erer  they  could,  or  wbenever  they  thought  it  might 
be  advantageous  to  do  so :  and  this  practice  con- 
tinned  witboot  intermission  down  to  the  last  day 
of  Bonaparte's  reign-t  The  Moniteur  called  Sir 
Qeorge  Rumbold  the  worthy  associate  of  Drake 
and  Spencer  Smith,  and  hinted  that  discoveries 
had  been  made  among  his  papers,  which  would 
enlighten  the  world  as  to  the  dark  policy  of  Eng- 
land; but  it  should  seem  that  Sir  George  was 
•eised  only  because  it  was  easier  to  seize  him  than 
any  other  of  the  remaining  English  diplomatists. 
It  might  be,  too,  that  Sir  Geoige  had  moved  Bona- 
parte's bile  b^  the  manner  in  which  he  had  an- 
nounced to  his  court  the  mesas  employed  by  the 
French  to  force  the  senate  of  Hamburg  to  insert 
Rheinhardt's  offbuiTe  article  in  their  official 
gasette.  Mr.  T^lor,  at  the  Court  of  Hesse-Cassel. 
had  been  mentioned  before,  in  connexbn  with 
Drake  and  Smith :  both  Bemadotte,  who  had  the 
command  of  the  French  army  in  Hanover,  and 
police-minister  Fouchrf,  had  written  to  Bourrienne 
at  Hamburg  about  him ;  but  no  mention  had  been 
made  of  Sir  George  Rumbold  :  and  the  discoveries 
which  the  Moniteur  hinted  at  were  never  pub- 
lished— a  tolerably  good  proof  (btt  nothing  ca- 
pable of  a  bad  version  had  been  discovered.  The 
circumstances  of  Sir  George  Rumbold's  arrest 
were  of  that  lawless  and  atrocious  knid  which 
ought  to  have  closed  the  lips  of  Uu  French  govern- 
ment to  any  future  complahit  against  the  uit- 
gnlaiitieB  of  other  governments.  At  tiie  dead  of 
m'ght,  on  the  25th  of  October,  250  French  soldiers 
landed  from  three  boats  on  the  Hamburg  territory. 
A  part  ©f  the  detachment  proceeded,  under  the 
conduct  of  two  guides,  to  the  vilhige  of  Grindel, 
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iriiere  Sir  Qeot^  reuded,  and  surrounded  his 
house  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Sir 
George  sprung  from  hia  bed,  even  as  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  haa  done ;  and,  on  looking  out  at  a 
window,  saw  a  number  of  scddim,  who  told  him 
that  they  brought  dispatches.  On  his  refusing 
admission  to  such  strange  couriers,  they  broke 
open  the  doors,  seized  the  diplomatist,  rushed  into 
every  apartment,  secured  his  books  and  papers,  and 
whatever  else  was  portable,  and  hauled  him  down 
to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  He  was  conveyed  across 
that  river  to  Harburg.  From  this  town  he  was 
carried,  closely  guarded,  to  the  city  of  Hanover ; 
and  from  Hanover  he  was  removed  to  Paris,  and 
there  thrown  into  the  Temple.  The  case  was  so 
flagrant,  and  such  strong  appeals  were  made  to  the 
Court  of  Berlin,  that  the  Kmg  of  Prussia  was  in- 
duced to  nitei^ose  and  remonstrate :  and,  as  Bona- 
parte was  anxious  to  keep  Prussia  neutrsl  until  he 
ihodd  have  brokra  up  the  coalition  that  was 
threatening  him,  he  ordered  tiiat  Sir  George  should 
be  liberated ;  and  he  wss  liberated  accordingly, 
after  lying  two  days  and  two  nights  in  Uiat 
wretched  state-prison,  upon  giving  his  psrole  not 
to  return  to  Hamburg.  At  a  late  hour  at  night,  an 
agent  of  the  police,  who  told  him  that  there  was  no 
charge  against  him  personally,  but  that  the  French 
government  intended  to  keep  his  papers,  put  him 
into  a  coach,  which  instantly  drove  out  of  Paris, 
and  took  the  road  to  the  coast.  For  some  time,  Sir 
George  did  not  know  whither  they  were  conducting 
him ;  nor  did  he  feel  secure  until  he  found  him- 
self on  the  deck  of  a  British  man-of-war,  to  which 
he  waa  conveyed  in  a  French  cotter  with  a  flag  of 
truce.  Such  were  some  of  the  facta  which  preceded 
the  Emperor  Napoteon'a  letter  to  his  "  brother" 
George  III. 

Brfore  this  time  Pitt  felt  his  ministerial  condi- 
tion to  be  one  ^  extreme  difficulty.  The  milled 
opposition,  including  so  many  of  his  own  &mily 
connexions,  was  collecting  all  its  force ;  and,  shrink- 
ing from  the  collision,  or  hoping  to  gain  strength 
in  the  interval,  he  put  off  the  assembling  of  par- 
liament as  long  as  he  possibly  could.  A  severe 
illness  deprived  him  for  some  time  of  the  services 
of  his  colleague  Lord  Harrowby ;  and  he  declared 
that  the  loss  of  this  assistance  would  be  a  great 
misfortune,  but  that  he  must  do  as  well  asherould. 
An  aUempt  was  made  to  conciliate  Lord  Gren- 
ville ;  but  it  fsiled; — his  lordship  vnrald  not  abandon 
Fox  and  the  TiJents,  or  hia  p-e-oonceived  notiw  of 
a  comprehensive  ministry.  Nothing  tiierefcffe 
remained  for  Chatham^  proud  son  to  do,  but  to 
make  peace  witit  Addington,  who  had  carried  with 
him  DO  inconsidaable  reinforcement  to  the  mixed 
opposition.  It  is  said  that  the  king,  who  retained 
his  warm  partiality  for  Addington,  and  who  was 
reasonably  alarmed  at  the  weakness  of  Pitt's  ma- 
jorities at  the  close  of  the  laat  session,  strongly 
recommended,  and  in  fact  insisted  upon,  this  recon- 
ciliation :  and  this  appears  to  be  proved  by  expres- 
sions used  privately  and  confidentially  fay  Fittlum- 
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•>yf*  **T(m  T01, 1  know,  be  glad,  independent  of 
politics,  that  Addington  and  I  have  met  as  friends ; 
but  I  hope  yon  will  also  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
this  event  will  lead  to  political  re-union."  A  few 
daya  after  this  he  announced  to  Wilberforce  that 
he  and  Addington  were  **at  one  again/*  He 
added,  I  think  they  are  a  little  hard  upon  us  in 
finding  fault  with  our  making  it  up  again,  vhea 
we  have  been  friends  from  our  childhood,  and  our 
fadien  were  so  before  us,  while  they  say  nothing 
to  Renville  for  uniting  with  Fox,  though  they  have 
been  fighting  all  their  lives."* 

Sim^taneonaly  with  this  recoiciliation,  and  po»> 
sibly  as  an  essential  ingredient  to  it,  Addington 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  ViacountSidniouth,  of 
Sidmonth,  and  wu  brought  into  die  cabinet  as 
ivesident  of  the  council,  m  the  room  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  whose  years  and  infirmities  made  re- 
tirement desirable.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Mul- 
grave  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the 
foreign  department  in  the  place  of  Lord  Harrowby, 
and  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  took  Mulgrave's 
post  as  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.f 

A.D.  1805.— Notwithstanding  the  accession  of 
Lord  Sidmouth's  partisans,  Pitt  felt  (hat  his 
majoritiea  would  still  be  rather  feeble;  and  there- 
fore be  wished  to  put  aside  all  questions  which 
might  divide  his  friends.  When  parliament  met, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  the  minister  appeared  to 
have  loat  much  of  hi?  usual  confidence ;  but  thia 
might  in  part  arise  from  his  declining  health.  He 
had  mihed  into  the  fiimaoe  of  politics  as  a  mere 
boy,  be  had  lived  in  that  fiery  atmosphere  for 
more  dian  twoity  years,  and  he  was  already  in  con- 
stitution a  wonMut  man.  If  his  course  had  run 
smoother,  if  he  had  been  spared  that  accumulation 
of  vexations  and  disappointments  which  fell  upon 
him  with  a  crushing  weight  during  this  parlia- 
mentaiy  session,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  year, 
be  might  have  lived  on  a  few  years  longer  than  he 
did :  but  men  like  William  Pitt  never  attain  to  an 
old  age.  The  opening  speech,  delivered  by  the 
king  in  person,  displayed  no  want  of  energy  or  of 
cmfidence.  It  dwelt  upon  the  skill  and  intrepidity 
of  the  navy,  the  formidable  state  of  the  army  and 
militia,  the  improved  discif^ine  of  the  numerous 
volunteer  force,  and  the  general  ardour  mani- 
fested by  all  classes  of  the  people,  which  had  hem 
sufficient  to  deter  the  Frencb  from  ao  presnmptu- 
ooa  and  desperate  an  enterprise  u  the  invasion. 
It  stated  that  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
under  the  predominant  infiuttice  and  control  of 
France,  had  compelled  us  to  take  prompt  and  deci- 
sive measures  to  guard  against  the  enecis  of  hos- 
tili^.  It  declared  that  our  forbearance  had  been 
earned  to  the  utmost  extent,  but  that  Spain  had 
refused  satis&ction,  and  forced  us  into  a  war  with 
htf,  contrary  to  her  own  true  interests,  and  solely 
through  tibe  unfortunate  prevalence  of  French 
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councils  at  Madrid.  First,  it  exposed  the  general 
conduct  of  the  French  government  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe — its  violence  and  outrage — its 
wanton  defiance  of  the  rights  of  neutral  territories, 
of  the  acknowledged  privileges  of  accredited  am- 
bassadors, and  of  the  established  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations— and  then  it  mentioned  Bonaparte's 
recendy  received  letter,  and  his  majesty's  commu- 
nications with  the  powers  on  the  continent,  and 
especially  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  with  whom 
his  majesty  was  engaged  "  in  confidential  intercourse 
and  connexion.*'  And  this  was  all  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  say  about  the  coalition,  the  completitm 
of  which  had  been  impeded  by  sundry  circura- 
stancea,  including  a  backwardness  on  the  part  of 
the  British  govemmmt  to  promise  large  subndies 
until  they  should  see  armies  in  the  field.  No 
amendment  was  moved  to  the  address  ;  but  many 
unfavourable  remarks  were  made  in  both  Houses. 
Fox  bitterly  condemned  the  business  of  the  four 
Spanish  frigates,  and  doubted  whether  Pitt  had 
improved  our  system  of  military  defence  or  placed 
the  country  in  a  safer  position  ^an  that  in  which 
it  stood  last  year.  Nor  did  he  omit  to  remind  Pitt 
that  he  had  done  noduog  to  redeem  the  pledge 
which  he  was  understood  to  have  pna  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  On  the  last  point  Pitt  reified 
with  great  animation.  If  the  measures  in  favour 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  Fox  was  now 
BO  loudly  calling  for,  appeared  to  him  so  imme- 
diately necessary,  why  lud  he  suflered  four  years 
to  elapse  since  the  Union,  without  having  ever 
called  for  them  before  7  "What  the  reasons  are,*' 
continued  Pitt,  **  which  have  induced  me  to  suffer 
the  Cathdic  queation  to  remain  dormant,  I  shall, 
on  a  future  occasion,  have  an  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing :  and  I  flatter  myself  that  the  House  and  the 
country  will  give  me  credit  for  consistency,  when 
I  shall  have  stated  the  reasons  why  I  still  think 
that  the  matter  should  remain  dormant  at  the  pre- 
sent moment."  The  opportunity  for  explanation 
cannot  be  said  to  have  presented  itself  during  the 
present  seuion ;  and  before  the  next  aession  was 
two  days  old  Pitt  was  dead :  so  that  it  seems  to  ns 
unfair  and  inconsistent  to  telk  of  his  resuming 
ofiice  in  1804,  "refusing  to  make  any  stipulation 
for  the  Catholics,"  and  of  his  having  from  that 
time  **  alwuf*  opposed  those  who  urged  their 
claima."  This  aitoajft  includes  only  a  few  most 
busy  and  stwmy  months—a  few  months  which  we 
shall  find  as  busy,  and  to  a  minister  as  disagree- 
able, as  any  that  occur  in  parliamentary  hiMory. 
From  April,  when  the  criminal  char^  were  first 
preferred  a^nst  Lord  Melville,  his  private  as 
well  as  public  friend,  and  the  most  able  and  most 
constent  of  all  his  coadjutors,  down  to  the  end  of 
this  session  in  July,  Pitt's  mind  was  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  rack.  The  divisions  whicn  took 
place  on  the  Irish  Catholics*  petition  in  May  will 
show  how  inopportune  waa  the  moment  for  press- 
ing such  claims,  and  how  impossible  it  would  have 
been  for  Pitt  to  do  anv  cood  to  thejQaiufc  And 
indeed,  even  to  men  who^|fflf|jy^^i>t^^fe 
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selves  from  religiouB  intoleraDce  and  the  notions 
uoireraal  in  England  only  a  few  generationg  earlier, 
there  may  have  appeared  to  be  some  danger  in 
granting  Catholic  emancipation  just  at  the  time 
when  the  poor  pope,  by  his  journey  to  Paris, 
hia  anointing  the  emperor,  his  styling  Bonaparte 
the  moat  beloved  son  of  the  Roman  church, 
&c,  bad  seemed  to  prove  to  the  whole  world 
tluLt  he  waa  entireljr  subjected  to  the  conqunor, 
nady  to  do  his  will  in  all  things,  and  utterly 
inc^wble  of  withstanding  it— in  short,  the  mere 
tool  of  tlu  nuntal  enemy  of  England,  whose 
Irish  subjects  had  been  so  often  excited  into 
iDsnrrection  by  the  i^eots  of  France.  A  closer 
examination  of  the  case  might  have  left  some  doubt 
whether  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  were  not, 
like  the  Roman  clergy  of  other  countries,  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  Pius  VII.,  in  all  these  com- 
pliances, had  been  acting  under  compulsicm,  and 
whether  they  did  not  distrust  and  dread  the  French 
goremmeut  the  more  for  the  tyranny  it  had  exer- 
cised over  the  pontiff.  But  still  the  naked  facts 
were  these : — the  pope,  according  to  all  appearance, 
was  the  ally,  the  Mend,  and  instrument  of  the 
French  emperor;  hia  politicsl  authori^  was  not 
disputed;  there  had  oeen  no  general  council 
called,  no  deposition  and  re-election,  such  as  had 
taken  place  more  than  once  when  the  pope  was 
considered  as  a  captive  in  the  hsnds  of  the  enemies 
of  the  church ;  his  hulls  and  apostolical  rescripts 
would  be  received  in  every  part  of  Catholic  Ire- 
land, and  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican  might  possi- 
bly be  directed  by  the  government  of  France.  In 
the  last  attempt  at  rebeltion  the  Catholic  priests  of 
Ireland  had  given  good  evidence  of  their  loyalty 
and  fidelity ;  but  in  Ireland  all  clatsea  of  men  had 
ever  been  liable  to  sudden  changes ;  and,  if  they 
could  once  be  persuaded  that  Bonaparte  was  be- 
coming a  convert  and  a  true  friend  to  the  pope, 
they  were  likdy  to  become  the  friends  of  Bona- 
parte. 

On  the  23rd  of  January  the  Commons  voted 
120,000  men,  including  marines,  for  the  service  of 
the  navy,  iat  the  present  year,  k  few  days  after 
this,  the  secrttary-at-war,  in  moving  the  army 
estimates  of  the  year,  being  12.395,490/.  for 
312,000  men  under  the  different  beads  of  service, 
ststed  that  we  had  in  the  United  Kingdoms  alone 
600,000  men  in  arms,  including  the  volunteers,  of 
whom  240,000  had  been  reported  as  well  disci- 
plined, and  fit  for  immediate  service-  Mr.  Philip 
Francis,  who  had  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  Mahrattawar,  and  who  had  attempted 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  goveroor-general  of  India, 
his  brother,  General  Weltealey,  ana  all  concerned, 
complained  of  so  large  a  force  as  20,000  Europeans 
being  kept  up  in  India :  but  the  complaint  led  to 
nothing ;  and  in  the  end  Francis'a  motion  about 
the  Mahratta  war  was  lost  by  105  to  46.  On  the 
8th  of  February,  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  principal  Irish 
secretary,  moved  foe  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  con- 
tinue the  BUBpauion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in 
that  country.   Bit  stated  the  foltowing  Imtt  u 


notorious; — ^that  disaffection  still  prevailed  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland — that  part  of  the  enemy's  prepa- 
rations were  intended  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland 
•—that  the  native  Irish  in  the  French  army,  and 
the  committee  of  the  united  Irishmen,  still  utting 
at  Paria,  corresponded  with  their  countrymen  at 
home — and  that  a  number  of  persons  now  impri- 
soned on  treasonable  charges  could  not  be  liberated, 
as  they  were  entitled  to  be  in  due  course  of  law, 
in  about  six  weeks  hence,  without  the  certainty  of 
their  resuming  their  dangerous  macbinatims. 
Fox,  Windham,  and  others,  opposed  the  measure 
as  unnecesssry  and  tyrannical;  and  Sir  John 
Newport  moved  for  a  committee  to  be  chosen  by 
ballot,  to  examine  documente  and  report  on  thie 
necessity  of  a  further  suspension.  Pitt  argued  that, 
though  the  disaffected  in  Ireland  were  now  fewer  in 
number,  and  less  provided  with  the  means  of  doing 
mischief  than  they  had  been,  there  was  still  cause 
for  jealousy  and  alarm,  as  there  were  still  some 
Irishmen  weak  and  wicked  enough  to  cultivate  a 
close  acquaintance  with  the  emissaries  of  France, 
who  would  become  much  more  numerous  if  govern- 
ment neglected  taking  energetic  measures.  Some 
Irish  members  said  that,  if  the  Suspension  Act  wsa 
not  continued,  there  would  be  no  living  in  Irdand. 
Upon  a  division  the  amendment  was  rejected  by 
112  ^nat  32,  and  then  Sir  Evan  Nepean's  mo- 
tion waa  carried. 

In  the  coorse  of  the  month  of  February  some 
long  debatea  took  place  in  both  Houses,  on  the 
causes  of  the  rupture  with  Spain.  The  oj^aition 
laboured  to  prove  that  ministen  had  heea  n^lt- 
gent,  inattentive,  and  disrespectful,  and  then  im- 
patient, impetuous,  and  violent  towards  the  Court  of 
Madrid  (Lord  Grenville  declared  that  Mr.  Frere, 
though  negotiating  to  prevent  a  rupture,  had  been 
left  eighteen  muntbs  at  Madrid  without  receiving 
more  than  four  dispatches  from  Downing-street, 
and  that  these  four  dispatches  were  distinguished 
only  by  their  containing  nothing  to  the  point); 
that  they  had  broken  off  negotiations  when  they 
had  as  good  a  chance  as  at  any  time  since  the 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  of  keeping  Spain 
St  leaat  neutral ;  that  in  fine  they  had  rushed  into 
the  war  unnecesasrily,  and*b^^u  it  dishonour^ly 
by  the  attack  on  the  four  Spanish  fr^^ates.  To 
this  ministers  and  their  friends  replied  that  Spain, 
by  her  treaties  with  France,  in  which  she  bound 
herself  to  furnish  on  demand,  and  without  demur 
or  inquiry  into  the  justice  or  polin  of  the  war,  a 
certain  aid  of  ships  and  men  to  France,  became 
ipao  facto  a  principal  in  the  present  war  ;  that  the 
commutation  she  had  made  of  assistance  in  money 
for  assistance  in  kind  did  not  alter  the  nature  of 
the  case ;  that,  althoi^h  we  chose  to  connive  for  a 
time  at  the  substitution,  we  were  not  bound  to 
continue  to  do  so ;  that  that  connivance,  and  the 
protracted  negotiations  of  which  the  oppooitiott 
complained,  had  proceeded  from  a  very  necessary 
regard  to  our  own  circumstances,  and  to  the  s^ 
cttrily  of  our  old  friend  Foxtugal.  Hwring  no 
■lUa  in  our  contest  m^^hfpe^  ^bO^vfit  time 
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uj  immediate  chance  of  a  Continental  diviuon  in 
our  favour,  we  had  at  all  eventa  to  wait  till  our 
naval  and  military  eitablishmenta  ihould  attain 
their  proper  height  In  that  interral,  Tvhich  was 
neceaiary  to  lu,  great  management  waa  required  in 
order  to  prerent  Spain  from  ftlling  upon  Portugal 
with  Fnncfa  ataktance.  Thna  drcomatancedi 
policy  had  fiffbiddenmiiusten  to  carry  on  an  active 
cmrnpondenoe  or  n^otiation,  or  to  put  every 
^neation  to  Spain  lo  cat^soricalfy  aa  to  leave  no 
isBoe  bat  peue  or  war.  Spain,  too,  had  at  one 
time  seemed  diapoaed  to  diaoitangle  heraelf  irom 
her  ndoMias  French  ctmnexion ;  and  it  waa  proper 
to  leave  her  an  interval  of  time  to  aee  whether  she 
really  woold  break  from  the  yoke  of  that  fetal  al- 
liance, which  had  in  the  first  instance  been  im- 
posed upon  her  hy  force.  She  had  agreed  that  her 
armaments  should  ceaae,  and  that  no  English 
prizes  should  be  condemned  and  sold  in  any  of 
her  ports  ;  but  she  had  broken  both  theae  articles 
of  agreement ;  and,  at  a  time  when  there  were  ibur 
French  men-of-war  at  Ferrol,  she  had  rapidly  pre- 
pared an  armament  with  the  intention  of  joining 
the  French  in  an  attack  upon  one  of  our  blockading 
squadroDs.  It  was  evident,  upon  the  whole,  that 
Spain  Mly  intoided  to  declare  war  as  soon  aa  her 
foiir  beuure  i^ipa  ahould  arrive  at  Cadiz— -with 
treaaure  not  ao  much  Ibr  herself  aa  for  France. 
Our  govetBment  had  ordered  that  those  four  fri- 
gatea  should  be  intercepted  and  kept  until  a  peace, 
or  nntil  asatisfectory  arrangement  could  be  entered 
into  with  Spain.  No  state,  situated  as  we  were, 
and  having  the  power  to  prevent  it,  would  have 
permitted  thme  treasure  ships  to  go  into  port.  But 
the  seizure  of  those  ships  made  no  part  of  the  case, 
since  there  would  equally  have  been  war  without 
it ;  and  since  it  was  not  even  known  at  Madrid 
till  subsequently  to  the  departure  of  Mr.  Frere  the 
English  minister,  who  had  in  vain  protested  against 
the  constant  passing  and  repassing  thiough  Spain, 
of  French  troops,  French  sailors,  French  artilleiy- 
men,  French  stores,  whose  movements  were  all 
directed  against  England,  or  gainst  her  Mends. 
But  no  good  aKoment  could  be  found  to  excuse  the 
employment  of  so  small  a  force  aa  Captain  Gra- 
luun  2iCoore*s.  Nor  could  ministers  at  that  time 
quote  a  good  precedent  to  justify  a  reliance  on  their 
assurance,  that,  if  Spain  had  been  capable  of  manly 
exertion  in  her  own  behalf  to  free  herself  from 
French  thraldom,  England  would  have  lent  her 
every  support  and  assistance. 

There  was  perfect  truth,  however,  in  their  de- 
scription of  the  present  state  of  Spain ;  she  waa 
indeed  under  the  vassalage  and  dictation  of  the 
ruler  of  France.  Friendly  she  dared  not  be,  neu- 
tral she  could  not  be,  and  hostile  she  must  be,  at 
the  mandate  of  Bonaparte,  and  this  made  it  in- 
cumbent on  the  British  ^rernment  to  guard 
against  the  hostility  to  whuh  ^lia  country  must 
inevitaUy  be  exposed  from  that  quarter.  Some 
&int  attempts  were  made  to  disprove  the  reported 
armaments  of  Spain ;  but  that  mt  had  been  arming, 
and  that  actively,  was  proved  a  fiew  sunttl}*  dfter 


these  debates,  when  Nelson  found  the  whole  of  the 
grand  Spanish  fleet  arrayed  against  him  with  the 
French  at  Trafalgar.  It  was  not  in  the  period 
which  intervened  between  the  affiur  of  the  four 
frigates  in  October  and  the  first  sailing  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  April  that  fifteen  sail  of  the  line 
were  got  ready.  In  both  Houses  the  debates 
ended  in  motions  being  carried  for  an  address  to 
his  majesty,  applauding  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  government  in  the  traosactionB  with  Spain. 
In  the  Lords,  Earl  Spencer  moved  an  amendment, 
conveying  the  strongest  cenanre  on  the  whtde  of 
these  pnxeedings;  but  this  was  negatived  by  114 
against  36 :  and  the  same  amendment  moved  in 
the  Commons  by  Mr.  Grey,  was  negatived  by  SVi 
against  106.  In  the  course  of  the  debates  in  the 
Commons,  the  advocate-general,  Sir  John  Nicholl, 
laid  down  three  criteria  to  determine  the  judgment 
of  the  House  upon  the  subject  of  the  seizure  of  the 
Spanish  frigates  :  First,  the  deductions  of  natural 
reason  or  common  sense ;  aecondly,  the  authority 
of  the  most  eminent  men ;  thirdly,  the  most  gene- 
ral practice  observed  by  civilised  nations  when 
placed  in  the  drcumstancea  in  which  England  had 
found  herself.  On  the  first  of  these  grounds,  he 
justified  the  government  upon  the  principle  of  self- 
defence  ;  on  the  second,  by  the  concurrent  opinions 
of  all  the  great  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  from 
Vattel  to  Martens,  who  all  agree  in  the  rule  that, 
if  an  injury  he  received,  or  injustice  done,  and 
explanation  has  been  demanded  on  the  one  ude 
and  refused  on  the  other,  and  if  there  be  no- 
tice given  to  the  power  refusing  that  if  such  con- 
duct be  persisted  in  it  will  be  considered  as  a 
sufficient  cause  of  war,  and  if,  after  this  notice,  the 
power  so  offending  continue  its  offence  or  refuse 
explanation,  then  hostilities  against  her  will  be 
founded  on  the  principles  of  strict  justice.  He 
contended  too  that  the  proceeding  had  so  manypre- 
cedents  that  it  might  be  considered  as  the  most 
general  practice  obaerved  by  dviliaed  nations ; 
but,  except  one,  all  the  precedents  he  quoted  ap- 
pear to  have  been  taken  from  our  own  history. 
They  were  the  case  of  Sir  George  Byng*s  mission 
in  1718 ;  the  mission  of  Admiral  Hosier  to  Spanish 
Soudi  America,  and  the  attadc  on  Gibraltar,  in 
1726 ;  the  seizure  of  all  the  British  vessels  on 
their  coasts  by  the  Spaniards  in  1739 ;  the  attack 
of  the  British  fleet  on  the  French  off  Dungcnens 
in  1 744  ;  the  seizure  of  the  French  ships  in  our  ports 
in  1755 ;  our  seizure  of  Dutch  property  in  the  last 
war ;  and  Nelson's  battle  of  Copenhagen :  alt  of 
which  aggressions  took  place  prior  to  any  declaration 
of  war,  and  some  of  them  while  negotiations  were 
carrying  on.  Yet  perhaps  the  defence  the  most 
applicable  of  all  to  the  present  case  was  this  .*— 
through  the  bai^n  which  the  court  of  Madrid 
had  made  with  Bonaparte,  to  send  him  so  much 
money  in  lieu  of  so  many  men,  the  dollars  and  the 
ingota  taken  on  the  high  seas  by  Graham  Moore 
represented  so  many  soldiers  on  meir  way  to  fight 
for  France.  j 
In  opening  tlje  budget  iPjtt^t|tt(!d>tfariCHe)fii^ 
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require  a  km  of  30,000,000/.  fiir  England,  and 
one  of  2,500,000/.  for  Ireland;  together  with  the 
impotition  of  several  new  war  taxes,  and  a  double 
duty  on  salt.  Some  additions  were  made  to  the 
army  grants;  4,000,000/.  were  allotted  to  the 
militia  and  fencible  corps;  nearly  4,500,000/.  to 
the  ordnance;  15,000,000/.  to  the  navy;  and  a 
very  large  sum  to  miscellaneous  services.  The 
total  amount  of  the  supply  voted  for  the  year  was 
55,590,000/.  The  property  or  income-tax,  or 
"  the  contribution  on  the  profits  arising  from  pro- 
perty, professions,  trades,  offices,  &c.,'*  was  in- 
creased, as  were  certain  duties  on  l^aciea,  on 
horses,  &c. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  session  hacd 
Melville  was  menaced  with  the  storm  which  burst 
over  hii  head  in  April.  "  Rumour,"  says  Wilbet^ 
force,  **had  for  ume  time  impndied  Ixnd  Mel- 
ville^ int^ty.  I  have  haa  much  talk  widi 
Geom  Row  about  him.  Rose  is  confident  Pitt 
will  defend  him,  though  he  tells  me  some  stories 
(and  strong  ones)  of  jobs  which  have  fallen  under 
his  own  view."  This  was  in  February.  About 
the  same  time  several  attacks  were  made  in  each 
House  of  Parliament  upon  Uie  coalition  which  had 
taken  place  between  Addiogtoo  (Lord  Sidmouth) 
and  Pitt.  In  the  Lords  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland 
defended  the  proceeding,  observing  that  the  allu- 
sions to  a  coalition  came  with  a  very  bad  grace 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House ;  that  political 
men  who  difiered  only  on  some  few  points  might 
coalesce  or  reunite  inthout  reproach ;  but  that  it 
would  require  great  ingenuity  to  give  a  satisfactory 
reason  why  those  men  and  parties  should  coalesce 
who  had  differed  upon  every  topic  and  upon  every 
principle  ever  since  the  commencemoit  of  their 
politial  existence.  Earl  Spencer  sud  it  would  be 
ridicaloiu  to  lappoae  that,  because  men  Had  acted 
on  contrary  opinions,  they  should  never  agree  nor 
act  toother  when  they  happened  to  think  alike. 
Fur  his  own  psit,  he  would  be  contented  to  be 
charged  with  inconsistency  when  it  should  be  found 
that  he  had  abandoned  measures  which  he  had 
once  supported.  Here  Sidmouth  rose  to  speak  for 
himself.  If  he  had  abandoned  his  opinions,  he 
said,  on  any  public  measure,  the  charge  of  a  dere- 
liction of  principle  might  apply  to  him  ;  but  he 
was  cwfident  that  he  had  abaodcmed  no  important 
opinion  or  principle ;  and  that  both  in  office  and 
out  of  office  he  had  acted  conscientiously  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  for  the  good 
of  his  country.  While  sitting  in  another  House 
he  had  not  beok  unused  to  the  cha^ea  of  incar 
pacity,  inefficacy,  and  wavering;  the  most  illiberal 
epithets  had  been  applied  to  him  with  more  pro- 
fusion than  decency ;  yet,  such  as  his  abilities  were, 
they  had  always  been  applied  honestly  and  assidu- 
ouajy  to  the  promotion  of  the  prosperity  and  secu- 
rity of  his  country;  and  to  any  charge  of  bis 
having  neglected  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
state,  he  would  reply  by  referring  to  monumental 
records  of  his  having,  within  six  months  after  the 
recommencement  of  the  war,  placed  800,000  men 


in  arms,  and  in  a  pri^ressive  state  of  disdpline. 
He  was  less  warmly  seconded  than  he  wished  by 
the  friends  of  Pitt,  who  had  so  often  and  so  very 

recently  criticised  and  condemned  his  entire  ma- 
nagement of  the  war  department ;  and  this  pro- 
bably contributed  to  Sidmouth's  decided  ill-will 
against  Melville,  and  to  his  determination  of  con- 
curring in  measures  against  that  minister,  now  his 
official  colleague,  in  spite  of  the  representations  of 
Pitt.  But  there  were  other  grounds  of  antipathy 
between  the  two  parties ;  and  scarcely  could  anv 
two  men  have  been  more  opposite  than  Sidmoom 
and  Melville :  the  bad  qualities  and  the  good  qua- 
lities of  each  difiered  in  toto  from  those  of  the 
other;  and  there  was  one  particular  quality,  a  per- 
severing personal  enmity,  which  the  decorous 
Sidmouth  had,  and  which  the  blnff  Melville  had 
not.  In  the  debiUe  to  which  we  have  last  alluded 
Mdville  said  he  liked  beat  in  a^;ament,  but  never 
liked  ranoorouB  or  acrimniious  filings ;  and  the 
history  of  the  man*s  life  seems  to  bear  teatinumj 
to  the  assertion.  He  had,  he  said,  much  pariia- 
mentary  experience,  being  an  older  man  than  most 
of  their  lordships ;  and,  though  every  man  had  a 
right  to  maintain  his  opinion  with  energy  and 
warmth,  yet  he  thought  their  lordships  would 
always  do  well  to  treat  each  other  as  gentlemen. 
Pitt  earnestly  pressed  his  friend  Wilberfbrce  to 

Sostpone  the  abolition  question,  for  Addington  was 
ecidedly  opposed  to  it,  other  circumstances  of  the 
moment  were  unfavourable,  and  the  discussion  of 
it  might  split  the  cabinet,  which  had  so  little  co- 
hesion already.  But  Wilberforce  said  he  could 
not  make  his  holy  cause  subsavient  to  the  intmata 
of  a  party,  and  move  on  tlu  measure  with  an  in- 
crease of  speed.  Hia  lull  was  read  a  first  time  oq 
the  10th  of  February;  and  the  second  reading 
was  fixed  for  the  38th.  After  the  votes  of  the 
preceding  session  he  thooglit  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  on  the  28th— 
"that  fatal  nig^t,"  as  he  calls  it — his  constancy 
was  tried  by  one  of  the  many  reverses  he  had  to 
sustain  during  his  twenty  years  of  struggle.  All 
his  usual  supporters,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Fox,  were  silent ;  some  Scotch  members  (possibly 
infiuenced  by  Melville,  who  knew  that  Wilberforce 
had  no  friendship  for  him)  voted  against  him, 
although  last  year  they  bad  been  neutral ;  the  Irish 
monbers  were  absent,  or  hostile,  altlwugh  they 
had  been  warm  in  his  favour  during  the  last  ses- 
sion; a  good  many  other  members  staid  away 
through  ni^Uulneas  or  lukewaimness ;  and  the 
old  defenders  of  the  slave  trade  bronght  fbrmrd 
their  old  duiiges,  varied  by  the  new  charge  of 
cant  and  hypocrisy  against  him,  consigning  him 
aa  a  citizen  of  France  to  the  fraternal  bug  of  the 
Jacobins.  Upon  a  division,  Wilberforce  and  hia 
bill  were  beaten  out  of  the  field  by  77  to  10.* 

*  WUberfom,  howwer,  had  do  donbt  hit  nlUmato  mrtum 
SlHirUy  aftn  the  <UTi*ioa  Iw  wu  Midraned  br  Mr.  HmueU.  Um  ez- 
parimcad  clerk  of  the  Houw  of  Conmioiu:  "Mr.  Wilbrrforae,  you 
onfhl  not  to  npect  to  ^afTy  a  mruur«  of  Ihia  kiod.  Yoq  haw  » 
turn  for  badneti  and  ihia  u  a  venr  cradttable  nnplojBwW  for  jw ; 
bat  yoB  and  I  have  aeea  monxA  a  lih  toykiww  ibat  paofia  an  not 
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The  oonuninumen  of  naTil  enquiry  had  not  con- 
fined thdr  researchea  to  the  prevent  day,  but  had 
carried  them  back  aa  far  as  the  year  1785  and 
&Tther,  when  Lord  Melville,  as  Mr.  Dundas,  oc- 
cupied the  post  of  treasurer  to  the  navy ;  and 
when,  be  it  said,  many  bad  or  questionabte  prac- 
tices were  prevalent  not  only  in  the  navy  office,  but 
in  every  other  office  under  government.  One  of 
the  main  objects  of  these  commissioners  had  been 
to  find  some  grounds  of  accusation  against  Pitt's 
formidable  coUea^ ;  for  formidable  Melville  had 
been,  and  for  many  loi^  yean,  though  now  no 
longer  so ;  seeing  that  he  had  for  his  antagcmitts 
the  united  opposition  of  Fox  and  Lord  GraiTill^ 
together  with  Addingttm  and  hit  corps,  while 
many  of  Pitt's  own  more  immedivte  adherents 
were  other  mdispoaed  towards  him,  or  very  luke- 
warm in  his  cause.  We  have  seen  ^at  man  of 
many  joba,  Oeorge  Rose,  who  began  his  political 
career  without  a  sixpence,  and  who  before  this 
time  had  become  wealthy,  talking  to  Wilberforce 
about  the  jobs  of  Melville,  who,  at  least,  had  never 
heen  a  poor  man,  and  who  had  inherited,  long 
before  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  a  very  ample 
estate;*  and  in  this  case  there  was  not  only  a 
temptation  the  less  to  jobbery,  but  there  was  also 
in  the  character  and  habits  of  Melville  a  disregard 
for  money,  in  so  for  as  he  was  himself  concerned. 
It  aeems,  howem,  to  have  been  moved  that, 
tfann^b  indolence  or  connivance,  he  ulowed  some 
of  his  dependents  to  job,  and  perhaps  these  gentle- 
men may,  in  some  instances,  have  interfiled  with 
the  {Hiraaita  <^  Mr.  Rose.  Wilberforce  disliked 
Melrille  on  nrious  acconnts :  he  had  consUntly 
Imposed,  in  his  rough  bat  e&ctive  manner,  the 
abdition  of  the  slave-trade ;  not  only  was  he  not 
evangelical  himself,  but  he  was  given  to  laugh 
rather  profonely  at  those  who  were ;  he  wss  jovial 
in  private  life,  a  bon  vivant,  and  a  port-wine 
bibber ;  and  Wilberforce  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered that  his  example  had  an  evil  effect  on  his 
friend  Pitt,  and  that,;  but  for  Melville,  he  would 
have  had  a  much  better  chance  of  converting  the 
premier  to  his  own  dec<H-0U8  habits  of  life  and 
devout  way  of  thinking.  It  would  be  rather  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  Melville  had  ever  devoted  much 
time  or  thought  to  any  branch  of  litoature  or 
metaphysics;  bat  Wilberforce  had  taken  it  into 
his  head  that  he  had  been  a  proselyte  to  the  free- 
thinking  Scotch  philosopheia  of  die  18th  century; 
and  hence  another  motive  for  dislike  or  alienation. 
Though  the  feeling  is  subdued,  or  the  expression 
of  it,  it  appears,  from  Wilberforce's  own  letters  and 
diaries,  that  his  antipathy  was  very  strong.  His 
ioos  and  bic^phers  say  that  his  friendly  feelings 
had  been  alwavs  strangely  blended  with  disapproba- 
tiim  of  MelTiUe's  prindples,  which,  as  he  thought, 

metOM."  '•  Mr.  H»tMlI."  ^e  replied.  "  I  do  eipeet  to  any  it:  and, 
whtfamott,  IbelMtarad  I  fhail  caiTjritspeKUly.  I  hav*  obMVTcd 
ft*  simdusl  duage  which  hu  bera  golag  on  in  mta't  mindi  tat  una 
fiMpnati  and.  Ihpu^  Uie  nauun  awte  imUytitn  anu  or 
two,  yrt  I  am  conTiDMd  that  baftm  Iom  U  wQl  ba  aeeom>litfied 
lifiy  WiBimfarvt.  bg  ka  mm. 

n.*J?S^  lalaBl.  aa  Viaaout  Udvllk  ht  the  ymamt  a  flia 
V«M  Kl-aw.  w»  datad  oa  tha  s«th  of  nawilir,  IsmT 


had  greatly  injured  the  purer  chancter  of  Pitt.* 

And  yet  Willierforce  himself  was  compelled  to 
confess  that  Melville  had  many  high  and  noble 

Sualities.  "  Dundaa  was  a  fine  fellow  in  some 
lings.  People  have  thought  him  a  mean  in- 
triguing creature,  but  he  was  in  many  respects  a 
fine,  warm-hearted  fellow.  I  was  with  him  and 
Pitt  when  they  looked  through  the  Red  Book,  to 
see  who  waa  the  propeiest  person  to  send  as  go- 
vernor-general to  India;  and  it  should  be  men- 
tioned to  Dundas's  honour,  that,  havin|[  the  disposal 
of  the  most  important  office  in  the  king's  gift,  he 
did  not  make  it  a  means  of  gaining  favour  with 
any  great  family,  or  of  obliging  any  m  his  country- 
men, but  appointed  the  fittest  person  he  could  find. 
Huee  seTeru  times  have  I  stated  this  fact  in  the 
Hone  bf  Commons,  and  never  once  has  it  been 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  papers.^f  Wilberfince 
distinctly  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that,  whatever 
might  have  been  his  peccadilloes  or  negligence  in 
office,  the  vote  for  Melville's  impeachment  would 
never  have  been  carried  if  the  Foxites,  the  Gren- 
villites,  and  the  rest  could  have  gotten  into  power, 
or  if  Pitt  could  have  framed  that  comprehensive 
cabinet  which  Grenville  had  recommended ;  and 
we  apprehend  that  every  one  will  entertain  this 
opinion  if  he  attentively  examines  the  character  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  that  day.  Yet  Wilber- 
force says  that,  before  this  business  was  opened, 
there  was  an  end  to  the  warm  Mendship  and  close 
intimacy  which  had  existed  for  so  many  yean 
between  Pitt  and  Melville;  that  the  latter,  durbg 
the  Addington  administration,  me  day  at  Walmn- 
Castle,  "  after  dinner  and  port  wine,"  had  given 
mortal  offence  to  Pitt  by  opening  proposals  of  a 
ministry  in  which  Addington  and  Pitt  should 
stand  on  an  ttptl  focdng,  having  a  third  person 
put  over  them  as  head  or  premier;  snd  that,  while 
it  was  generally  thought  that  Pitt  defended  Melville 
out  of  friendship,  he  (Wilberforce)  knew  that  they 
were  scarcely  upon  speaking  terms.  He  adds  that 
Pitt  was  tempted  to  act  the  part  of  an  advocate, 
rather  than  that  of  an  impartial  judge ;  that  Mr. 
W.  Bankes  and  himsdf  vainly  pressed  upon  Pitt 
"a  more  becoming  line  of  conduct;"  that  Pitt 
however  was  determined  to  support  his  old  col- 
league ;  and  that  he  waa  in  truth  chiefly  led  into 
this  course  by  that  false  principle  of  h<»oar 
which  was  his  gretf  fault,  or  by  fincying  hioudf 
bound  in  honour  to  defend  a  man  who  had  so  long 
acted  with  him.  He  declares,  however,  that  Pitt 
was  fully  persuaded-  of  Melville's  perional  in- 
tefi^ri^*  Bnd  that  Pitt  said  at  this  time,  "  he  was 
quite  aure  that  there  waa  no  real  pocketing  of  pub- 
lic money  in  him."^ 

There  was,  however,  something  more  than  this 
point  of  honour ;  and  Wilberforce  himself  statea 
that  Pitt  evidently  thought  that  his  not  very  strong 

•  Wnbertoree,  Iiidcad,  myt  himiaU— ■'  HU  oocDexloo  with  Dundaa 
waa  Pilt'i  paat  nlafortnM.  Dwidaa  waa  a  looM  man,  and  had  baaa 
rather  a  dladpl«a<lbaBdltibni|h  idtort  !■  hli  voath,  OiinMh  tt  vai 
Mt  much  knowB." 

t  Life. 

t  Pitt  addad— "An  men  m  Unt  IblviUa  W'St^lt 
Oooihn ■Matt sum OMB.'^     Digitized  by 
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or  flteady  goTemment  would  be  ihaken  if  the  op- 
positioa  ihould  succeed  in  imneaehing  hii  old  col- 
league. And  in  fact,  when  the  cha^ea  fint  came 
out,  Pitt  teemed  to  some  degree  involved  in  Mel- 
ville's ftult ;  nor  did  popular  outcry  separate  their 
two  names  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

These  serious  charges  sgainst  the  ex-treasurer 
of  the  navy  were  laid  in  the  tenth  report  of  the 
naval  commissioners,  which  wsa  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  on  the  6th  day  of 
April  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  who,  as  a  good  man  of 
figures  and  of  business,  had  been  selected  by  the 
opposition  to  be  chief  manager  of  an  affidr  which 
turned  entirely  upon  old  acctmnts  and  bankers' 
books.  Whitbread  began  by  eulogising  the  in- 
tegrity and  perseverance  of  the  commissioners,  and 
by  complimenting  the  late  board  of  admiralty  (al- 
most to  a  man  the  political  or  personal  enemies  of 
Melville),  by  whom  the  said  cmmmissionera  had 
been  appointed.  He  then  referred  to  the  act  of 
which  iMtd.  Melville  (at  that  time  Mr.  Dundas) 
had  been  the  supporter,  in  1785,  for  better  regu- 
lating the  department  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and 
quoted  the  order  of  council  by  which,  when  the 
aforesaid  act  was  passed,  the  salary  of  the  treasurer 
was  raised  from  2000/.  to  4000/.,  in  lieu  of  all 
pru&ts,  fees,  or  emoluments  he  might  before  have 
derived  from  the  public  money  left  in  his  hands. 
Whitbread's  first  complaint  was  that,  though  this 
act  had  been  passed  in  July,  it  was  not  until  the 
subsequent  month  of  January  that  the  bnlances  in 
the  treasury,  which  ought  to  have  been  paid  at 
once,  were  |uid  into  the  bank  of  England.  He 
then  proceeded  to  state  three  heads  of  charges 
againat  the  noble  lord: — 1.  That  he  bad  applied 
the  money  of  the  public  to  other  usee  than  those 
(tf  the  naval  department,  in  ezpresa  contempt  of 
the  act  of  parliament  of  1785;  3.  That  he  had 
connived  at  a  system  of  peculation  in  an  indi- 
vidual, for  whose  conduct  he  was  responsible,  and 
that  herein  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanour;  3.  That  he  had  himself  been  a 
participator  in  this  system  of  peculation,  &c.  But 
on  this  last  head  Whitbread  confessed  that  at  pre- 
sent he  only  rested  on  suspicion,  so  that  he  would 
not  now  much  insist  upon  it ;  but,  if  the  House 
would  institute  a  full  inquiry,  he  would  pledge 
himself  to  follow  it  up  with  moderation  on  his  own 
part,  but  with  firmness  and  steadiness  for  the 
country.  He  concluded  by  reading  thirteen  reso- 
lutions. Pitt  observed  that  there  was  not  a  ungle 
word  in  the  report  of  the  commiaiionen  which 
implied  that  any  injury  had  arisen  to  the  public 
from  the  circumstanoe  complained  o£^  or  tlut  the 
delay  of  so  much  as  a  ringle  day  had  ever  occurred 
in  the  discharge  of  any  of  the  demands  of  the  sea- 
men. He  thought  it  was  very  unfair  to  endeavour 
to  excite  the  passions  in  a  case  which  ought  to  be 
examined  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  delibera- 
tion. He  recommended,  and  moved,  that  the  re- 
port of  the  commissioners  should  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee  of  the  House.  But  aflerwards, 
on  nme  words  dropped  by  Fox,  he  comeDted  to 


chan^  the  motion  into  a  motion  for  the  previous 
question.  Tierney,  who  bsd  Iwen  called  to  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy  by  Addington,  and 
who  bad  had  many  an  open  quarrel  with  Melville, 
declared  that,  while  be  luid  Ken  treasurer,  be  had 
felt  no  inconvenience  to  result  from  a  strict  and 
literal  compliance  with  the  act  of  1785;  and  re- 
commended that  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
should  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  against 
Melville,  *'  who  had  already  had  as  fair  a  trial  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  of,  and  upon 
whose  case  no  committee  of  that  House  could  throw 
any  more  light."  Canning  thought  it  would  be 
monstrous  to  proceed  in  this  off-handed  manner  ; 
thought  that  nothing  was  less  clear  than  the  guilt 
of  the  noble  lord;  thought  that  there  was  little 
more  against  him  at  present  than  suspicion ;  and 
recommended  a  cool  and  patient  inquiry  by  com- 
mittee. The  master  of  the  rcAU  called  attention  to 
the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  which  required  the 
whole  case  to  be  gone  into  b^re  any  man  eonld 
be  pronounced  guilty.  He  said  that  the  object  of 
the  naval  commission  was  not  to  try  criminals,  or 
to  convict  men  upon  their  own  confession,  but  to 
inquire  into  abuses ;  that  the  House  itself  could 
not,  upon  the  mere  report  of  the  commissioners, 
convict  a  man  without  hearing  evidence  at  their 
bar ;  and  that  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  any- 
thing like  •personal  corruption  was  proved  against 
the  noble  lord  in  the  report.  Lord  Castlereagh 
exhorted  the  House  not  to  be  led  away  by  vocife- 
ration into  a  premature  and  unprecedented  de- 
cision. On  the  other  hand.  Fox,  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  George  Fonsouby,  and  others,  expressed 
their  conviction  of  Melville's  guilt,  and  recom- 
mended rapid  punishment  But  the  speech  on 
this  side  which  made  the  moat  impresMon  was 
that  of  Wilberforoe,  who,  after  giving  a  glance  to 
Pitt,  who  had  been  watdiing  him  with  great  ear- 
nestness, rose  and  delivered  himself  roundly  against 
Melville,  and  called  upon  the  House,  as  the  con- 
stitutional B;uardian  of  the  rights  and  the  money 
of  the  people,  to  pass  Whitbread's  resolutions,  and 
bring  the  culprit  to  justice.*  "  It  was  a  stormy 
night,"  says  Wilberforce  himself ;  "  I  spoke  late, 
and,  from  the  state  of  men's  minds,  with  a  good 
deal  of  effect.'*  It  was  very  late  indeed  when  the 
House  divided,  and  when  there  occurred,  what  had 
not  happened  upon  any  great  question  for  many  a 
year,  a  perfect  equality  of  votes,  216  voting  for 
Whitbread's  resolutions,  and  216  against  them, 
the  speaker  (Abbot),  with  whom  Wilberforce  and 
Bankes  had  omaulted  beforeband,t  gave  the  caat- 
ing  vote,  and  it  wu  gainst  Melville.  After  this 
division  Pitt  proposed  making  aome  amendmenta 

•  "  Tbe  aioto  wm  ntcftil  on  thy  oeai4aa,  and  0>rir  con- 
duct, M  ikmbt,  to  entiUcd  to  •ppntMtiaii.  Wtlbtrftroe'i  mtcli 
produced  a  frrtX  «B*et.  80  llttl*  »M  tbe  tmqU  «pec4«d.  Umt  mi  two 
o'elook  tlwt  nornlnf  L«a  HdvUle  vm  bi  tplitti,  fakvlBf  Jul 
KMived  K  nota  fron  tlw  HovM  of  Comw^  WUC  that  Own  wm 
so  douU  of  k  Urn  Bwlority  In  lito  amw.**— %ua«r  fnm  Bmm  m 
Sr  Jamn  JfodUrtp**.  mtd  ltd  ^^pM,  180S,  fa  Mmtin  wU  CW- 
fMMdMM  o/Fnoteu  Banm.  M.P.,  k  Ait  Bnllktr. 
T*^BuikH  Mid  I  vm  long  imiuhi  put  wt  AovM  takm 
■bout  Loid  MelvUto.  M  it  iMifth  ei«r,  wl  Abbot,  wboai  m  cod- 
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in  the  wording  of  Whitbread's  retolutiona,  but 
none  of  any  consequence  were  admitted.  Whit- 
bread  then  moved  an  addresa  to  his  majesty  to 
remove  Lord  Melville  from  his  councils  and  pre- 
bcnce  for  ever ;  but,  on  the  suggestion  of  Pitt,  it 
was  ^jeed  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  this 
motion  for  two  days.  At  half-past  five  in  the 
morning  the  House  adjourned. 

It  baa  been  said  that  Wilberfbrce  had  carried 
with  him  the  decision  of  the  House;  that  hts 
speech  influenced  forty  votes ;  that  Pitt  could  not 
conceal  bia  agitation  when  he  saw  the  turn  hts 
apeech  waa  taking ;  and  that  the  businesa  of  this 
night  contributed  in  no  amall  degree  to  Pitt's  pre- 
mature death.  Wilberforce  and  hia  filial  bi(^^- 
phera  are  exceedingly  eager  to  disprove  the  last  of 
these  reports ;  but  some  men  will  still  believe,  at 
least,  that  the  result  of  the  debate  and  division 
must  have  had  a  very  pernicious  effect  on  the 
already  harassed  mind  and  weakened  frame  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  saints  might  have 
been  quite  right  in  obeying  the  voice  of  their  con- 
•cioice;  but  would  that  voice  have  been  so  loud  if 
Mdville  had  been  more  of  a  saint  ?  Wilberfbrce 
had  mvered  and  doubted — and  that  too  apparently 
after  seeing  the  whole  of  the  commissioners'  re- 
port— what  course  he  should  take ;  it  had  been 
with  him  a  (telicate  calculation  whether  he  should 
vote  for  or  a^nat  Melville;  and  the  slightest 
weight  thrown  into  the  scale  would  have  produced 
a  different  vote  from  that  which  he  gave.  We 
derive  all  this  from  his  own  letters  and  diary :  and 
we  derive,  from  these  sameaourcea,alittle  more  than 
this ; — we  find  him,  for  example,  admitting  that 
Melville  had  only  acted  JboHshli/y  and  yet  in  his 
parliamentary  speeches  Wilberforce  represented 
him  as  having  acted  criminally ;  we  find  him 
denying  that  Pitt's  health  was  injured  by  the 
a&ir,  and  in  the  next  page  admitting  that  Pitt 
felt  it  acutely,  deeply,  and  that  Pitt  never  so 
quailed  as  now ;  we  find  him  here  talking  uf  his 
conscience,  and  there  of  something  very  like 
worldly  expediency,  or  saying  **  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequences  of  this  affair,  and 
whether  the  administration  might  not  be  able  to 
stand,  it  was  perfectly  clear  uat  Uiey  could  not 
hare  weathered  the  storm  vith  Melville  in  their 
vessel  after  the  publici^on  of  the  commissioners' 
report*'  And  yet,  before  thia,  Wilberforce  had 
known  that  report,  and  had  doubted— had  been 
long  doubtful-^hat  part  he  should  take  about 
Lord  Melville. 

On  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  April,  as  soon  as 
Pitt  entered  the  House,  he  informed  it,  that  Lord 
Melville  had  resigned  his  office  (that  of  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty).  Wfaitbread  then  moved 
that  hii  devenUk  reaolution,  chaipng  Melville  with 
bang  privy  to,  and  conniving  at,  the  withdrawuig, 
£ar  hia  own  private  interest,  sums  issued  to  him  as 
treamrer  of  the  nary,  should  be  read.  And,  this 
being  agreed  to  and  done,  Whitbread  ^ain  rose, 
and  atated  tlut,  though  Lord  Melville's  resignation 
could  not  have  been  unexpected  by  any  one,  yet  it 
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could  not  satisfy  either  him  and  the  House,  or  the 
public.  This  resignation  ought  not  to  stay  pro- 
ceedings. Lord  Melville  had  not  been  dismissed ; 
he  had  given  in  his  resignation  ;  but  he  might  be 
recalled  to-morrow,  and  the  nation  would  have  no 
cause  of  exultation  over  him,  if  parliament  did  not 
render  it  impossible  for  his  majesty  ever  to  call 
him  again  to  his  councils.  He  thought  it  but  right 
to  tell  his  majesty,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  Lord  Melville,  not 
merely  from  the  auniralty,  but  from  every  office 
he  held  under  the  crown.  He  would  go  &rther : 
—though  he  had  been  told  by  a  right  honourable 

Sntleman  (Canning)  that  L(vdMdviUe*a  deputy, 
r.  Trotter,  had  been  dismissed,  he  would  move 
immediately  after  the  Easter  hoUdaya,  that  the 
attorney-general  should  be  directed  to  proceed  both 
against  his  lordship  and  Mr.  Trotter,  for  the  n- 
covery  of  the  profits  and  gains  so  unjustly  taken 
from  the  public  purse.  Whitbread  dwelt  upon  the 
emoluments  which  Melville  had  received,  hoping 
that  if  any  of  the  grants  were  revocable  they  would 
be  revoked  immediately ;  and  he  concluded  with 
moving  an  humble  address  to  his  majesty,  pray- 
ing that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  remove 
Lord  Melville  from  all  offices  under  the  crown 
during  pleasure,  and  firom  hu  councils  and  pre- 
aence  for  ever." 

Canning  ag^  insisted  that  the  case,  which,  at 
present,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  a  bare  sus- 
picion, could  not  warrant  the  severity  proposed  by 
Whitbread ;  and  he  expressed  his  astoniahment  at 
seeing  that  the  frienda  of  Earl  St  Vincent,  for  ' 
whom  Melville  had  ever  been  a  champion,  and 
naval  officers  upon  whom  he  had  heaped  kindness 
and  patronage,  and  other  men  whom  be  had  gene- 
rously defended  from  unfounded  accusations,  should 
now  all  be  united  against  his  lordship — should  now 
all  attempt  to  hunt  him  down  in  his  forsaken, 
defenceless  state.  Grey,  6.  Ponsonby,  Wind- 
ham, and  others  supported  Whitbread.  Windham 
thought  it  absolutdy  necessary  that  a  promise  or 
declaration  should  be  given  which  would  render  it 
impossible  to  restore  Lord  Melville  to  office,  as  his 
lordship  had  such  a  hold  upon  those  in  power,  and 
they  were  so  linked  and  connected  t(^ther ;  and 
that,  if  the  House  valued  its  own  consistency  and 
honour,  it  was  bound  to  pass  the  present  motion, 
as  a  corollary  from  the  resolutiona  of  Monday  last. 
Pitt  said  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  that 
all  idea  of  the  noble  lord's  return  to  power  was 
completely  annihilated,  and  that  nothing  need  be 
apprehended  on  that  head.  But,  in  making  this 
frank  declaration,  he  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  it  was  not  to  continue  in  force  in  case  the  re- 
solutions of  Monday  should,  on  future  inquiry,  be 
found  to  have  been  premature,  and  consequently 
be  erased  from  the  journals  of  die  Houae.  In  any 
other  case  it  would  be  absolutely  impoasiUe  for 
any  minister  ever  again  to  think  of  recommending 
the  noble  lord  to  a  share  in  his  majesty's  councils. 
After  this  explanation  he  thought  itwould  hebut 
an  act  of  common  UberaHllgrtil«c{tl|pC&e@bO^0 
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diop  the  praent  motum.  WUberfbrce  wu  much 
less  dedded  now  than  on  the  previous  evening ; 
he  confessed  he  felt  an  indecision  as  to  which  way 
he  should  vote,  and  strongly  recommended  Whit- 
bread  to  withdraw  his  present  motion.  Mr.  David 
Scott  complained  of  the  severity  exercised  against 
a  statesman  who  had  served  his  country  meri- 
toriously for  forty  years,  who  had  never  valued 
moD^,  who  had  never  made  money  in  office  al- 
thoimh  he  might  have  made  millions,  and  wlio 
had  never  hem  a  bitter  enemy  to  any  man.  Mr. 
Kinnaird  insisted  that  Lord  Melville  was  known 
to  have  been  in  Scotland  a  very  bitter  political 
enemy.  Melville's  relative,  W.  Dundas,  the  now 
secretary  at  war,  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
hooounUe  member  who  apoke  last  could  have 
discovered  that  chsracter  of  hitten»ss  in  the  noble 
lord  in  tboie  firequent  opportunitiea  he  took  of  par- 
taking in  the  conviviality  of  his  lordship's  man- 
sion, for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time?  In 
the  end  Whitbread  withdrew  his  motion,  merely 
moving,  that  the  resolutions  voted  on  the  former 
ni^ht  should  be  laid  before  his  majesty :  and,  this 
bemg  carried  imanimously,  he  moved  that  the  said 
reKlutioDa  should  be  laid  before  his  majes^  by 
the  whole  House. 

When  WilberfoTce  was  pressed  by  a  friend  to 
join  the  deputation  which  carried  up  ue  resolutions 
to  St.  James's,  he  refused  so  to  do,  protesting  that 
when  the  lenteace  of  the  House  was  passed  he 
woaU  not  join  in  the  execution  of  it;  that  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  of  him  that  he  should  sti6e  the 
•  natoral  feelings  of  the  hear^  and  not  shed  a  tear 
over  the  very  aentence  he  was  pronouncing;  that 
he  knew  not  what  Spartan  virtue  or  stoical  pride 
mwht  require,  but  that  he  knew  he  was  taught  a 
different  and  a  better  lesson  by  a  greater  than 
Lycurgus  or  Zeno ;  that  Christianity  enforced  no 
such  sacrifice  ;  that  she  required  him  to  do  justice 
indeed,  but  to  bve  mercy ;  and  that  he  had  learned 
in  her  school  not  to  triumph  even  over  a  conquered 
enemy,  much  less  over  a  fallen  friend. 

Lord  Melville,  in  raring,  had  strongly  recom- 
mended Sir  Charles  Middleton  to  fill  his  place, 
as  the  man  who  waa  most  popular  with  the  navy, 
and  most  likely  to  carry  out  reform,  economy,  and 
improvementa.  It  was  very  goierally  acknow- 
ledlged  that  this  was  honourable  to  Melville ;  but 
it  appean  to  have  been  as  generally  apprehended 
that  Pitt  would  not  have  the  conrage  to  accept  his 
nominee,  or  give  so  important  a  |uace  to  one  who 
bad  ao  little  parliamentary  interest,  and  who  stood 
BO  perfi»:tly  aloof  from  party  as  Sir  Charles  did. 
But  Pitt  conferred  upon  Sir  Charles  Middleton  the 
honours  of  the  peerage,  and  appointed  him  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty  three  days  afterwards.* 

After  the  Easter  holidays  the  House  of  Commons 
was  occupied  and  much  agitated  by  a  newspaper 
article,  which,  in  expressing  satisfaction  at  the 
appointment  of  Middleton,  severely  censured  the 

•  SUChMlw  UlddWoo,  but,  adminl  of  tha  wblta.  &c  wu 
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men  and  the  measures  that  had  caused  Lord  Mel- 
ville's retreat  Though  die  general  current  ran 
the  other  way — ^though  most  of  the  newspapers 
were  filled  with  abuse  not  merely  of  Melville  but 
of  all  placemen,  and  Scotch  placemen  in  parti- 
cular— though  the  day*  or  the  etyle  of  Churchill 
and  John  Wilkes,  of  the  '  Prophecy  of  Famine'  and 
the  *  North  Briton,'  seemed  to  be  revived — there 
were  several  publications  which  hotly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  fallen  minister,  and  as  hotly  assailed 
his  adversaries ;  but  the  paper  selected  for  notice 
was  the  *  Oracle,'  morning  paper,  printed  and 
published  by  Peter  Stuart,  who  lived  in  Fleet- 
street,  but  who  came  from  beyond  the  Tweed.* 
Mr.  Grey  chained  himself  with  the  exposition  of 
the  matter  to  the  House,  The  article  stated  that 
party  rancour  and  popular  clamour  had  deprived 
the  king  and  country  of  the  great  and  powerful 
abilities  of  Lord  Melville ;  that  in  no  period  of 
our  political  history  could  be  found  such  an  in- 
stance of  the  strong  effects  of  prejudice ;  and  that, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  town  and  country  meetings,  it  ought  to  be 
declared  again  and  again  that  Lord  Melville  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  mispkced  confidence,  to  prejudice, 
and  to  indignation  misapplied — that  he  had  been 
condemned  without  a  trial,  byintemperate  judgea 
and  the  violence  of  the  times.  Here  Mr.  Grey  ceaKd 
his  quotations  from  the  paper,  and  moved  that  Mr. 
Peter  Stuart,  the  publisher  thereof,  should  be  called 
to  the  bar  of  the  House.  Pitt  admitted  that 
the  passage  seemed  libellous,  but  hoped  that  if 
gentlemen  now  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  lihela 
they  would  at  leut  be  impartial,  and  not  select 
only  such  as  offended  their  own  par^r  or  connexion*. 
He  hoped  they  would  not  select  one  particular  in- 
stance for  punishment,  and  let  others  pass  with 
impunity.  Mr.  Grey  urged  that  the  case  had  been 
well  selected  as  one  which  called  for  the  special 
cognizance  of  the  House;  end  Fox  warmly  sup- 
ported him.  Mr.  Robert  Ward,t  who  had  noticed 
that  Mr.  Grey  had  stopped  short  in  the  reading  of 
the  *  Oracle'  article  just  where  a  terrible  diatribe 
against  Melville's  enemies  commenced,  very  in- 
geniously said  that,  in  order  to  let  gentlemen  see 
the  propriety  of  preserving  moderation  and  temper, 
he  should  move  that  the  sec^ueL  of  the  paragnmh 
should  be  read.  Thm  being  fl^;reed  to,  Mx. 
Ward,  who  has  no  incident  so  good  in  any  of  the 
novels  he  has  written,  turned  to  the  clerk  of  the 
House,  who  read  as  foUows :— If  those  who  were 
so  very  impatient  to  deprive  Mr.  Pitt  of  so  able  a 
coadjutor  were  equally  zealous  in  their  endeavoura 
to  restore  to  the  public  the  unaccounted  millions 
of  which  that  public  has  been  so  disgracefully 
robbed,  there  would  perhaps  be  some  excuse  for  aU 
that  affectation  of  public  virtue  which  has  lately  dis- 
Unguished  certain  brawling  patriots  of  the  day. 
Lord  Melville  hai  not  depnved  the  public  of  a 
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nngle  Cuthing  ;  hit  mcnt  implacable  eDemiei  have 
not  dared  to  chaige  him  with  such  an  act :  can  ai 
much  be  said  of  &e  fathers  of  some  men  ?  If  the 
pablic  were  paid  ita  pecuniary  claims  long  since 
indisputably  proTcd,  certain  nirious  patriots,  in- 
stead of  liTii^  in  aplendour,  would  be  put  on  the 
Mriah.  In  ^e  future  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Uommona,  in  the  future  resolutions  of  all  public 
meetings,  we  hope  that  an  immedi^  attention  to 
the  enormous  debts  still  due  to  the  public  by  cer- 
tain noisy  indiTidnabt  will  be  strongly  recom- 
mended.'* As  soon  is  the  clerk  had  dnie  reading. 
Pox  rose  up,  and  in  an  angir  tme  ulced  Mr.  Ward 
whether  be  thought  this  amitional  paragraph  any 
palliadon?  Mr.  Ward  replied,  that,  thot^h  it 
might  not  be  a  palliation,  it  afforded  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  having  the  whole  inquiry  prose- 
cuted with  temper,  particulaTly  by  persons  whtue 
families  migfU  appear  to  have  been  defauliers  to 
a  large  amowU.  This  completely  silenced  the 
House,  which  hastened  to  agree  to  Mr.  Grey's 
motion  for  callii^  the  printer  and  publisher  to  the 
bar.  This  being  done,  Whitbread  inquired  of  the 
diancellor  of  the  exchequer  whether  it  was  his 
intention  to  advise  his  majesty  to  expel  Lord 
Melville  from  the  privy  council.  Pitt  replied,  that 
he  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  make  any 
such  recommendation.  Whitbread  then  gave  notice 
that  on  ISiesday  next  he  should  make  a  motion  for 
that  purpose.  And  this  he  followed  up  by  moring 
to-night  for  a  select  committee  to  take  into  further 
consideration  the  report  of  the  naval  commissioners. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said  he  rejoiced 
at  the  notion  of  appointing  a  committee,  more  es- 
pecially because,  m  consequence,  his  own  actioDS 
would  become  a  subject  of  inquiry.  He  wished 
those  actions  to  speak  for  themselves.  But  he 
could  not  think  it  would  be  ]proper  to  refer  the 
whole  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners  to  a  com- 
mittee, as  he  understood  that  a  second  motion  was 
to  be  made,  directing  a  prosecution  by  theattom^- 
general.  If  the  inquiry  was  to  be  prosecuted  by  a 
bill  of  discovery  as  to  the  question  of  participa- 
tion, it  would  be  highly  improper  to  lef^  that  part 
to  a  committee,  or  to  establish  two  concurrent  and 
collateral  investigations.  And,  therefore,  Pitt 
moved  by  way  of  amendment,  "  that  a  select  com- 
mittee lie  appointed  to  connder  furthor  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  tenth  report  of  the  com- 
missioners of  naval  inquiry,  so  far  only  as  the  same 
relates  to  the  application  of  sums  granted  for  navy 
services  to  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  as 
also  to  the  irregularities  committed  in  the  mode  of 
drawing  the  money  granted  for  the  service  of  the 
navy  from  the  bank,  and  to  any  communications 
that  might  have  been  made  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  relative  to  such  irregularity.**  Whitbread, 
who  had  at  first  opposed  referring  the  matter  to  a  se- 
lectcomnuttee,  strongly  resisted  this  limitation  of  the 
mqninr.  Fox  waa  incuned  to  think  that  the  inquiry 
dwold  be  restricted  1^  the  words  cX  Ktt's  amend- 
ment; nd  he  aabmitted  to  Whitbread  whether  his 
secmd  motion  for  the  proaecu&m  vould  not  be  better 


postponed  till  after  the  committee  should  have  made 
its  report,  and  have  ascertained  what  persons  bad 
been  connected  with  the  delinquent  But,  at  the 
same  time.  Fox  cast  imputations  upon  hk  great 
rival,  which  a  man  so  proud  as  Pitt,  and  who 
principally  prided  himseu  upon  his  financial  re- 
gularity and  bis  immaculate  purity  in  money  con- 
cerns, must  have  found  it  hard  to  bear.  He  called 
Pitt  the  man  who  had  been  the  protector  of  tibe 
great  public  delinquent,  and  who  had  been  miniater 
during  the  whole  time  the  abases  were  earning  on 
in  the  treasury  of  the  na^.  He  was  ^ad  tiuit  a 
select  committee  was  to  be  ^pointed;  but  he 
trusted  that  the  House  wonld  take  a  special  care  to 
have  proper  persons  appointed  to  be  of  that  com- 
mittee ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  committee  would 
act  with  the  same  ability,  mtegrity,  and  pertinacity 
that  had  been  displayisd  by  the  naval  commis- 
sioners who  had  made  the  report  Sheridan,  who 
was  veering  again,  took  the  same  line  of  ailment 
as  Fox,  and  the  same  psins  to  implicate  or  identify 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  with  Melville. 
Pitt  indignantly  disclaimed  every  idea  of  being 
implicated  in  any  of  the  chai^  contained  in  the 
naval  eommissionen*  report.  Fox  allowed  that 
there  was  no  passage  which  directly  implicated 
him;  but  Uim  he  u»ed  that  there  was  an  article 
relating  to  money  tuen  from  Ubit  treasury  of  the 
navy  to  pay  for  secret  tervieeM,  which,  thot^  it 
did  not  mention  him  by  name,  might  lead  certainly 
to  a  decision  of  how  fur  he  was  involved.  It  was 
evident  thst  a  very  large  portion  of  the  oppoaition 
were  as  eager  to  press  the  blow  on  account  of  Pitt 
as  on  account  of  Melville;  and  that  they  confi- 
dendy  expected  that  the  premier  would  be  brought 
down  from  his  pride  of  place,  and  that  the  ministry 
would  be  entirely  broken  up  by  this  prosecution.* 
Upon  a  division,  Pitt's  amendment  was  carried  by 
229  against  151.  A  discussion  then  took  place  as 
to  the  best  way  of  selecting  the  committee.  Pitt 
moved  that  it  should  be  appointed  by  iMllot,  his 
opponents  that  it  should  be  by  nomination.  On 
a  division,  Pitt's  motion  was  carried  by  251  against 
120,  Some  effivta  were  afkerwards  made  to  do 
away  with  the  ^pointment  by  ballot  j  but  the; 
failed.  On  the  foUowing  dav,  the  order  of  the 
day  being  read  for  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Peter 
Stuart,  the  printer  of  the  *  Oracle,*  a  very  vehement 
debate  took  place  touching  the  proper  manner  of 
dealing  with  him.  The  Whigs  were  for  great 
severity,  delivering  opinions  about  the  licence  of 
the  press  which  scarcely  agreed  with  the  character 
or  customary  professions  of  their  party.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Toriea,  or  adherents  of  Pitt,  in- 
voked the  glorious  liberty  of  the  press,  and  ran 
over  all  Uie  truisms  on  the  subject  The  peoole  of 
this  coun^  surely  had  a  right  to  discuss  freely,  in 
newspapers  or  otherwise,  the  conduct  of  their  re- 
presentatives in  parliament;  the  right  might  at 
times  be  abused,  but  the  great  principle  was  not 
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therefore  to  be  attacked ;  and  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  parliament  would  be  best  consulted  by  passing 
the  article  in  the  *  Oracle*  over  in  ulence;  and 
surely  the  House  ought  to  do  so  from  its  reliance 
on  its  own  rectitude.   Mr.  Gnj  said  that,  if  the 
article  in  question  had  appeared  to  him  as  a  trivial 
matter,  or  as  a  fair  comment  on  public  affairs,  he 
should  not  have  complained  of  it ;  but  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  article  had  a  most  serious 
tendency  to  vilify  the  proceedings  and  insult  the 
authority  of  parliament.    Fox  hoped  his  conduct 
had  pretty  well  shown  that  he  never  had  been  of 
opinion  that  the  liber^  of  the  press  should  be 
rashly  meddled  with ;  but  still  it  was  not  perhaps 
altogether  proper  that  every  gross  breach  of  pri- 
vilege should  CBCape  with  impunity.  He  was  quite 
certain  that,  if  such  an  imputation  had  been  thrown 
on  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  majority  was 
in  favour  of  the  minister,  it  would  not  have  been 
tolerated.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  printer  ought 
to  be  punished,  but  that  hia  punishment  ought  not 
to  be  severe.    Whitbread  was  the  most  violent  of 
them  all  against  the  *  Oracle'  and  the  printer. 
Sheridan,  on  the  contrary,  spoke  kindly  of  both, 
and  very  ne^y  upon  the  general  liberty  of  the 
press.   The  article  complained  of  was  mere  mitk- 
and-water  compared  with  hundreds  of  others  that 
had  impeared  :  if  the  House  was  going  to  adopt  a 
new  feeling,  and  take  notice  of  all  expressions  of 
this  sort,  aifter  having  suffered  them  so  long  to 
pass  unheeded,  it  should  first  give  warning  of  its 
mtended  rigour,  and  not  sudduily  let  punishment 
fall  on  a  particular  individual.   The  House  had 
long  c<mnived  at  things  of  this  sort ;  it  had  also 
connived  (and  nothing  more)  at  the  reporting  and 
printing  ita  debates;  and  they  had  properly  done 
this,  and  he  should  consider  it  a  mortal  blow  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country  if  the  people  should  be 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament. 
The  members  of  that  House  were  iu  tlie  habit  of 
taking  greater  freedoms  with  each  other  than  they 
wisb^  people  out  of  doors  to  do ;  but,  as  the 
severest  things  they  said  of  one  another  in  that 
House  were  published  in  the  reports  of  the  de- 
bates, was  it  not  natural  that  people  should  fall 
into  an  imitation  of  their  style,  and  speak  of  them 
as  they,  the  members  of  the  House,  so  often  spoke 
of  one  another  ?    At  last  Mr.  Peter  Stuart  was 
called  back  to  the  bar;  and  was  asked  by  the 
speaker  whether  he  acknowledged  the  paper.  Peter 
said  yes.  The  speaker  then  said  tlut  the  paper 
had  been  complained  of  to  the  House  as  contaming 
libellous  reflections  on  its  character  and  conduct ; 
and  that  he  muat  ask  him  what  he  had  to  say  in 
answer  to  the  charge.    Stuart  waa  sorry  to  have 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  honourable  House, 
&c. ;  but,  having  said  these  words,  he  launched  out 
into  a  eulogium  upon  Lord  Melville,  for  whom  he 
would  "  always  entertain  the  highest  respect  and 
esteem     and  then  entreated  that  some  allowance 
might  be  made  for  that  freedom  of  discussion  of 
public  affairs  which  for  a  long  series  of  years  had 
neen  sanctifnied  by  common  usage.   He  vaa  mr- 
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dered  to  withdraw ;  and  then  Mr.  Grey  moved  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  the  priri- 
l^ies  of  Uie  House.  The  attorney-general  (Spencer 
Perceval)  said  these  libels  or  articles  wore  differ- 
ent  aspects  as  they  were  for  us  or  ^;unat  ua :  he 
recollected  when  the  newspapera  made  a  right 
honourable  member  of  that  House  state  at  cluba 
and  public  meetings  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  lost  to  everything  that  was  just  and  proper, 
that  it  was  of  no  use  attending  it  any  longer,  and 
that  it  afforded  no  protection  to  the  public;  and 
yet  the  House  had  never  interfered.  This  little 
page  from  the  history  of  Fox's  secessions  made  a 
great  impression,  and  called  up  Fox,  who,  how- 
ever, could  not  deny  a  single  iota  in  it.  But  Fox 
complained  that  it  was  not  very  candid  to  pass  it 
over  at  the  time  it  happened,  and  now  bring  it  for^ 
ward  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  when  such  a 
libd  aa  this  waa  before  the  House — a  libd  more 
serious  than  many  others,  because  it  seemed  to  be 
u;reeable  to  the  executive  power,  and  proceeded 
irom  a  person  in  the  pay  of  government.  Mr. 
6rey*s  motion  was  then  put  and  carried.  But  in- 
stantly after  it  was  moved  from  the  opposite  side 
that  Mr.  Peter  Stuart  should  be  merely  called  to 
the  bar,  reprimanded,  and  discharged.  Mr.  Grey 
said  that,  if  the  House,  after  voting  that  Stuart  had 
been  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  privilege,  chose 
to  let  him  pass  with  no  greater  mark  of  its 
displeasure,  he  had  no  objection.  Pitt  himself 
then  moved  that  the  said  Peter  Stuart  should 
be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  se^eant-at-arma. 
When  the  printer  had  heei  three  or  four  days  in 
custody,  he  aent  a  petition  to  the  House  which  waa 
presented  by  Sir  Henry  Miklmay,  who  moved  that 
the  said  Peter  Stuart  uiould  be  brought  to  the  hn 
and  be  dischaiged.  But  Stuart,  whoae  prerioos  eu- 
logium of  Melville,  pronounced  at  the  bu,  lud 
greatly  irritated  the  opposition,  had  inserted  words 
in  his  present  petition  which  indisposed  them  still 
further  towards  him.  After  expressing  his  regret 
that  he  should  have  unguardedly  made  use  of  ex- 

Ereuions  which  had  excited  the  displeasure  of  the 
Louse  of  Commons,  and  referring  to  his  conduct 
during  the  several  years  in  which  he  had  conducted 
a  newspaper,  in  which  it  had  uniformly  been 
hia  principle  and  pride  zealously  to  support  the 
character  and  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  defend  both  Houses  of  Parliament  against 
the  charges  of  political  societies  and  clubs  exjne^y 
instituted  to  bring  both  Houses  into  disrepute  and 
contempt,  he  launched  forth  into  fresh  praises  of 
Melvilte,  and  into  fresh  reprobation  of  the  reform- 
ing aocietiea  which  had  once  been  so  hotly  sup- 
pcHrted  by  the  Foxitea.  The  petition  said,  In  any 
observations  which  your  petitioner  may  have  pub- 
lished on  the  conduct  of  Lord  MelviUe,  he  could 
not  but  bear  in  mind  that  the  views  of  those  socie- 
ties, abetting  domestic  treason,  and  assisted  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  revolutionary  power  of  France, 
would,  he  verily  believes,  have  effected  the  deatruc- 
tion  of  the  British  constitution,  had  not  the  wiae 
and  .efficient  meaaui^^,l|^^|^^(^^  that 
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adminutrntion  ia  which  Lord  MelriUe  held  co 
conspicuoui  a  utaation,  been  adopted,  and  this 
bonourabie  House  wovtd  nof,  in  that  case  perhaps, 
have  been  now  in  existence,  eitlter  to  censure  Lord 
Melville,  or  to  pardon  your  petitioner"  The 
Foxites  cried  out  that  this  was  an  extraoidinary 
petition,  that  this  was  not  humble  andpenitent,  but 
presumptuous  and  insolent  language.  Windham, 
whose  withers  were  unwrung,  whose  opposition 
to  the  political  societies  had  been  as  strenuous 
as  that  of  Melville  himself,  but  who  had  com- 
mitted himself  with  the  present  mixed  opposition, 
hoped  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  would  feel  the  impro- 
priety of  the  language  of  the  petitioner,  and  give 
np  his  motion.  Sir  Henry  n^ied  that  he  really 
saw  noddiig  impTOper  in  it ;  that,  a*  to  the  praises 
given  to  Lord  Melville,  and  those  who  acted  with 
him,  for  those  measures  which  had  enabled  the 
House  to  preserve  its  existence,  he  had  no  hesita- 
ticm  to  avow  the  same  principle ;  and  that  he  should, 
therefore,  persevere  in  his  motion.  Fox  said  that 
in  praising  Lord  Melville  the  petitioner  attacked 
those  who  .brought  him  before  the  House;  that  he 
could  not  conceive  how  such  a  defence  could  be 
admitted,  unless  ministers  meant  that  those  who 
were  brought  to  the  bar  for  libelling  the  House 
might  plesud  as  a  justification  that  they  had  uni- 
formly supported  administration,  and  had  only 
libelled  the  minority  or  opposition.  Whitbread 
asked  whether  it  was  to  be  endured  that  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper  should  tell  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  had  sat  in  judgment  upon  them  and  their 
proceedings,  and  had  pronounced  his  applause  or 
his  censure  on  the  di^ent  parties  in  parliament 
as  he  thought  fit?  Thia  was  strong,  and  uttered 
io  Whitbread's  strong  and  somewhat  coarse  man- 
ner. But  Wilberforce,  with  his  usual  suavity, 
said  that  this  was  not  a  proper  petition ;  that  it  was 
deficient  in  temper;  that  it  was  not  in  this  style  of 
expression  that  the  House  ought  to  be  addressed  in 
behalf  of  a  person  who  had  ofifiended  its  dignity, 
&c  Upon  a  division,  however.  Sir  Henry  Mild- 
may's  motion  was  carried  by  142  against  121 ; 
and  Mr.  Peter  Stnart  having  been  hroi^ht  to  the 
bar,  and  reprimanded  by  the  speaker,  was  dis- 
charged. And  thus  ended  this  not  uninteresting 
episode,  which  displays  the  professed  champitms 

the  liberty  of  the  press  in  open  combat  against 
it,  revealing  at  the  aame  time  a  degree  c£  soreness 
and  irritability  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  from 
so  slight  a  cause. 

On  the  same  day  Sheridan  moved  the  thaiiks  of 
the  House  to  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  for 
tlie  whole  of  their  condbct  in  the  execution  of  the 
arduous  duties  intrusted  to  them.  Wilberforce 
expressed  his  high  approbation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  commissioners,  and  thought  them  fully  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  the  House  and  of  the  country ; 
but,  as  much  that  the  commissioners  had  done 
had  not  yet  been  examined,  and  as  other  reports 
remained  to  be  made  by  tbem,  he  conceived  that 
the  motion  was  rather  too  comprehensive.  Sheridan 
thereftne  withdrew  hit  motion  and  remodelled  it, 


omitting  the  words  "  the  whole,*'  limiting  the 
thanks  to  the  reports  which  had  already  been  pre- 
sented by  the  commissioners ;  and  in  this  form 
the  motion  was  carried.  It  was  then  moved  tbat 
the  resolution  should  be  communicated  by  Mr. 
Speaker  to  the  said  commissioners,  and,  this  beii^ 
agreed  to,  the  House  adjourned. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  Mr.  Leycester  delivered  a 
message  to  the  Lords  from  the  Commons,  request- 
ing their  lordships*  permission  for  Lord  Viscount 
Melville  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  be  examined  respecting  the  tenth  report 
of  the  naval  commissioners.  Their  lordships  re- 
plied that  they  would  send  an  answer  by  a  mes- 
senger of  their  own.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Leycester 
had  retired.  Lord  Hawkcsbury  moved  that  the 
standing  order  should  be  read  which  imported  that 
no  peer  of  the  realm  should  attend  me  House  of 
Commons,  or  any  committee  thereof,  to  answer 
matters  of  charge  or  accusation  against  himself, 
on  pain  of  being  committed  to  the  Tower  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  House.  The  standing  order 
being  read.  Lord  Hawkesbury  moved  that  the 
message  of  the  Commons  should  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  privileges,  and  that  the  clerk  should 
be  ordered  to  furnish  the  committee  with  such 
precedents  as  might  have  occurred.  Lord  Damley 
objected  that  this  was  throwing  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  public  justice.  The  lord  chancellor  contended 
for  the  propriety  of  upht^ding  the  pririleges  of 
Uiat  House,  and  trusted  that  their  lordships  would 
not  be  unmindful  of  the  solemn  resohition  taken 
in  1673,  which  prohibited,  under  severe  penaltin, 
the  attendance  of  sny  member  of  that  House  in 
the  Commons,  if  matter  of  accusation  against  him 
were  in  question.  Lord  Hawkesbury's  motion 
was  agreed  to.  On  the  6th  of  May,  when  Whit- 
bread was  going  to  press  a  motion  to  that  end, 
Pitt  rose  and  said  that  the  object  be  bad  in  view 
was  already  accomplished ;  that  he  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  advise  the  erasure  of  Lord  Melville's  name 
from  the  list  of  the  privy  council ;  tbat  bis  majesty 
had  acceded,  and  tbat  his  lordship's  name  bad 
been  erased  accordiugly.  Pitt  added  tbat  he  had 
felt  a  deep  and  bitter  pang  in  being  compelled  to 
take  this  course ;  and  the  expression  both  of  hia 
onmtenance  and  voice  beapoke  the  ainceriW  and 
depthof  hia  feeling:  die  whole  House  was  afiected. 

It  had  been  prevkMisly  determhwd  that  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  should  be  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  wsr-office  and  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  army ;  and  on  the  16th  of  May 
Pitt  named  the  commissioners,  and  moved  "  tbat  • 
they  shall  inquire  into  alt  the  abuses  that  do  exist 
in  the  said  department.'**  The  naval  commis- 
sioners had  overlooked  existing  itbuses  to  go  back 
through  a  series  of  twenty  years  in  search  of 
abuses  which  once  had  existed.  It  seemed,  there- 
fore, but  ftir  that  Mr.  Giles  should  move  as  an 

•  Tbe  millUry  eommudoMn  named  wen  Sir  C.  Stout.  H^Jor- 
Omaral  Oidta*.  ud  Colonel  BeekwUh,  Itir  tb«  itricUy  military  d*. 
tftUii  LlMiteiuitt'4iMMnl  DrinkwatOT  tor  Um  tMl  wumj;  Mr. 
CSwradMr.  Cmmlnf  ftir tiia  leplput;  sad. Corwawwltojpdff^ 
m«t.Kr.FM«>aalb.C.B<Mfy^ed  by  tjOOgte 
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tmendmeiit  to  Pitt's  motion  that  the  worda  "or 
that  have  eziited"  ahould  be  inaerted.  But  this  gave 
Hr.  G.  Roae  an  admirable  opportunity  for  throw- 
ing odium  on  Fox  and  hia  family,  and  for  confirm- 
ing, as  it  were,  from  hia  place  in  parliament  the 
chu^ea  which  Peter  Stuart  had  made  in  his  newa- 
paper  against  de&ultera  and  the  eons  of  defaulters ; 
and  Rcae  very  ingeniously  said,  that  to  adopt  Mr. 
Giles's  amendment  would  be  going  too  far  back, 
as,  for  example,  the  sum  of  half  a  million  of  mo- 
ney was  left  unaccounted  for  by  the  late  Lord  Hol- 
land at  his  death,  and  had  not  been  recorered 
until  fourteen  years  afterwards.  **  Had  this  aum," 
continued  Rose,  "  been  laid  out  at  compound  in- 
terest for  that  length  of  time  it  would  have  pro- 
duced half  a  million— half  a  nulliui  wludi  haa 
been  lost  to  the  public — and  yet  hia  executora  have 
nerer  seemed  to  uiink  themselves  accountable  for  the 
profits."  Fox  rose  and  solemnly  assured  the  House 
that  he  had  never  received  one  shilling  of  those  pro- 
fits, a  statement  which  he  was  ready  to  prove,  and 
that  he  believed  his  brother,  General  Fox,  could 
safely  say  the  same  :  that  for  his  own  part,  when 
he  found  that  there  was  so  great  an  arrear,  he  had 
declined  acting  as  an  executor.  But  this  was  no 
excuse  for  thoK  who  had  acted  as  executors,  and 
who  had  reserved  to  the  late  Lord  Holland's  heir 
fourteen  years  of  compound  interest  on  half  a 
million !  After  some  conversaticm,  Pitt's  original 
motion,  without  the  retroapective  amendment,  was 
carried.  But  an  object  had  been  attained :  in  dia- 
enssing  the  amendment  Rose  bed  dealt  out  a  good 
back  stroke  on  the  hereditary  foe  of  his  own  patron 
and  iiiend  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

On  the  33rd  of  May  Mr.  Sergeant  Best  moved 
for  a  select  committee  to  consider  of  the  eleventh 
report  of  the  naval  commissioners,  which  went  to 
implicate  Pitt  more  than  Melville,  affirming  that 
lai^  sums  of  money  had  occasionally  been  raised 
for  the  navy  by  loans,  by  order  of  ministers^  for 
alleged  secret  services,  without  the  consent  of  that 
House,  and  contrary  to  the  established  constitution 
of  the  country.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
urged  that  navy  bills  issued  for  secret  services 
could  be  inquired  into  only  by  a  secret  committee ; 
moved  and  carried  an  amendment,  excepting  from 
the  inquiry  the  sum  of  100,000/.,  which  had  been 
at  a  critical  moment  issued  for  secret  naval  ser- 
vices ;  and  then  agreed  to  Best's  motion.  On  the 
next  day  Earl  Daml^  moved,  in  the  Lrads,  for  a 
select  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
papers  on  the  table  respecting  the  actual  state  of 
the  navy ;  impljring  that,  under  Melville's  manage- 
ment, the  ship-buUding  department  had  been  an- 
other scene  of  jobbery  and  corruption.  Lords 
Holland  and  Suffolk  supported  Earl  Damley,  and 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  after  speaking  in  the  highest 
terms  of  admiration  of  the  naval  administration  of 
Earl  St.  Vincent,  gave  his  hearty  assent  to  the 
motion,  which  was,  however,  rejected  by  88  against 
33.  The  debate  was  chiefly  noticeable  on  account 
of  the  direct  personal  animasity  displayed  by  Mel- 
viUe  and  St.  Vincent  towards  each  mar,  lodviUe 
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had  jmned  Pitt  in  severely  criticuing  the  manage- 
ment of  the  navy  in  the  ktter  part  ^  the  Adding^ 
ton  administration,  when  St.  Vincent  was  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty;  and  now  St.  Vincent  had 
directed  and  presided  over  the  naval  commission 
of  inquiry  which  had  criminated  Melville.  The 
animosity  on  each  side  was  great.  Melville,  not 
satisfied  with  defending  hia  own  board  of  admi- 
ralty, again  pulled  to  pieces  that  of  St.  Vincent ; 
and,  on  points  where  his  own  conduct  was  blamed, 
he  quoted  letters  written  by  St.  Vincent  to  show 
that  their  plans  and  proceedings  on  these  particular 
points  at  least  had  been  identically  the  same.  He 
therefore  thought  it  uncandid,  inconsistent,  dis- 
honourable for  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends  to 
blame  him  in  these  particulars.  He  concluded  by 
saying  that  he  had  no  anxiety  whatever  as  to  thie 
result  of  ^  present  motion,  and  left  it  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  House  to  decide  whether  there 
should  be  this  select  committee  or  not.  St.  Vin- 
cent threw  the  blame  from  his  own  shoulders  upon 
the  members  of  the  navy  board,  in  the  constituting 
of  which  he  had  had  no  share.  He  said  that  in 
the  whole  of  that  board  there  was  not,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Mr.  Markham,  one  member 
who  did  his  duty  to  the  public  or  was  competent 
to  his  office ;  aud  he  hoped,  in  justice  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  all  of  them  would  be  ignokniniously  dis- 
missed. As  to  the  personal  attack  of  the  noble  lord 
(Melville),  he  treated  it  with  contempt ;  but  if  the 
preaent  motion  were  rejected  he  must  cmisider  it 
as  an  act  of  injustice  to  himself ! 

Although  the  peers  clung  to  their  valuable 
privilege,  which  was  not  to  be  givoa  up  without 
an  injury  to  the  fabric  of  the  conatitution,  they 
consented,  after  an  examination  of  precedents,  that 
Ix>rd  Melville  might  present  himself  in  the  Com- 
mons if  he  himself  chose  so  to  do.  And  on  the 
11th  of  June,  as  Whitbread  was  about  to  move 
for  a  regular  impeachment  gainst  Melville,  the 
speaker  announced  that  he  had  a  letter  from  his 
lordship,  requesting  the  permission  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  attend  and  be  heard  uponthesubjectof  the 
reports  of  the  naval  commissioners.  Mr.  Robert 
Dundas,  his  lordship's  son,  then  rose  and  moved 
the  admission,  &c. ;  and  this  being  agreed  to,  his 
lordship  waa  introduced  by  the  sei^^nt-at-arms, 
and  conducted  to  a  chair  |daced  for  him  within  the 
bar.  After  resting  for  a  few  momenta,  Melville 
rose  and  addressed  the  House.  He  exjnesaed  hia 
satisfaction  at  finding  that  an  opportunity  waa  at 
length  given  him  to  defiund  his  character — an  op- 
portunity which  he  had  in  vain  asked  for  at  the 
hands  of  the  navy  commissioners.  He  read  several 
letters  which  had  passed  between  the  commis- 
sioners and  himself,  and  in  which  they  absolutely 
refused  to  re-examine  him,  or  to  make  a  supple- 
mental report.  He  stated  that  he  was  permitted 
by  the  House  of  Lords  to  attend  only  under  a 
limitation  that  he  should  defend  himself  only  on 
such  points  as  the  C<nxuiions  had  not  yet  passed  any 
accusatory  resolutions  upon.  H^declantLthat  hie 
never  knew  that  M^,g'][;i|^(y9(B«|i^.  had 
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drawn  any  money  out  of  the  navy  tressuy  in  eva- 
sion of  the  act;  that  he  never  knew  that  Mr. 
Trotter  had  invested  such  money  in  exchequer  or 
navy  hill*  i  that  he  never  knew  that  he  had  lent 
money  upon  the  security  of  stock ;  that  he  never 
knew  that  he  had  employed  any  money  in  the  dis- 
count of  private  bills,  or  in  the  purchase  of  bank 
or  India  stock.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  such  transactions 
existed,  they  were  not,  as  stated,  with  my  privity 
and  conaent.  I  need  not,  therefore,  stop  to  rx- 
preaa  the  indignation  I  felt  when  I  found  that  not 
only  that  knowledge  was  imputed  to  me,  but  that 
it  waa  even  lurmiied  that  Mr.  Trotter,  in  the 
execution  of  those  transactions,  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  my  confidratUl  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of 
goremmenL  Another  charge  X  must  notice,  and 
which  I  had  noticed  and  positively  denied  before 
the  resolutions  of  the  8th  of  April,  that  I  bad  ever 
participated  in  profits  supposed  to  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Trotter.  I  have  reason,  too,  to  know,  that 
be,  had  he  been  asked,  would  have  wholly  denied 
such  a  participation.  What,  indeed,  would  at 
once  refute  any  such  insinuation  is,  that  every  sum 
advanced  to  me  by  Mr.  Trotter,  has  been  repaid  to 
the  uttermost  farthing."  It  appears  indeed  to 
have  been  most  clearly  proved  in  the  sequel,  that 
he  had  replaced  the  entire  sums  which  he  had 
himself  temporarily  used.  He  gave  the  history  of 
his  fint  acquaintance  and  connexion  with  his 
paymaster.  On  fiiat  coming  into  that  office,  he 
had  found  Mr.  Trotter  alreaidy  eatabliahed  there. 
Mr.  TVotter  had  been  introduced  into  that  employ- 
ment in  consequence  of  his  relaticmship  to  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  EUiot  and  Mr.  Coutts  the  banker.  He 
had  found  him  full  of  abiUty  and  of  zeal  for  the 
service ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  an  old  paymaster, 
he  had  promoted  him  to  the  poet.  Mr.  Trotter 
t  had  first  attracted  his  particular  countenance  by 
pointing  out  the  means  that  were  then  often  used 
to  deprive  poor  seamen  and  their  families  of 
money  that  was  due  to  them;  and  Mr.  Trotter 
had  enabled  him  to  make  regulations  which 
were  afterwards  sanctioned  by  parliament  and 
found  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  serviee.  From 
being  constantly  near  him,  Mr.  Trotter  natarally 
became  the  channel  through  which  he  transacted 
s  vast  deal  of  public  and  private  business.  Though 
some  parta  of  his  conduct  might  have  recenuy 
broui^t  upon  him  much  anue^,  he  could  not  hut 
praise  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Mr.  Trotter 
bad  conducted  the  pay-office  for  a  period  of  four- 
teen years : — during  the  whole  of  that  time  not  one 
payment  had  ever  been  a  moment  delayed  at  the 
treasurer's  office;  and  an  account  of  not  less  than 
134,000,000/.  sterling  had  been  closed  without 
the  loss  of  one  farthing  having  arisen  to  the  public 
daring  the  whole  of  that  time.  He  knew  that  Mr. 
Trotter  vras  closely  connected  with  Mr.  Coutts  the 
hanker,  and  that  he  occasionally  lodged  money  in 
diat  bank.  "  But,"  said  he,  **  if  it  is  meant  to 
•ay  that  Mr.  Trotter  had  any  authority  from  me  to 
dnw  siune  indiacriminately  from  the  Bank  of 
Ei^l^d  far  his  own  use  or  emolmne^t,  I  must 
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deny  that  to  such  traniactionB  I  was  ever  privy : 
but,  if  it  is  meant  that  after  the  money  was  drawn 
from  the  Bank  by  assignments,  under  the  orders  of 
the  competent  boards,  it  waa  illegal  to  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Coutts,  I  am  yet,  after  all  I  have 
heard,  to  learn  that  it  was  a  breach  of  the  statute. 
That  an  indiscriminate  power  of  drawing  from  the 
Bank  was  given  by  me  to  Mr.  Trotter  cannot  be 
alleged  by  any  person  who  attends  to  the  real  im- 
port of  my  evidence.  The  plain  import  of  my 
answer  to  the  questions  of  the  commissioners  is 
this  :•— when  the  money  was  legally,  and  in  the 
termt  of  the  act  of  parliament,  drawn  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  I  nermitted  Mr.  Trotter  to 
lodge  such  balance  of  the  money  asa^jned  as  was 
not  called  for  by  tlie  persona  entitled  to  receive  it 
Now  I  contend  that  there  is  not  one  clause  of  the 
act  prohibitory  of  the  permission  to  lodge  assigned 
money  in  the  handa  of  a  private  banker  till  applied 
for  by  the  person  entitled  to  it.  This  point  I  wuh 
to  be  considered  as  at  present  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  the  use  made  of  the  money  when  so 
lodged.  Suppose,  that,  instead  of  lodging  the 
money  of  the  description  I  have  stated  in  a  private 
banker's  hands,  the  practice  had  been  to  open  a 
separate  account  in  the  Bank  of  England  forthe  de- 
posit of  such  assigned  money  till  called  for ;  nobody, 
surely,  would  have  contended  that  in  such  an  aiv 
rangement  the  treasurer  oi  the  navy  would  have 
vioUted  either  the  spirit  w  letter  of  the  act;  and 
yet,  if  no  draft  could  be  made  except  on  the 
general  account  raised  at  the  Bank  in  the  name  of 
the  treasurer,  the  vidation  would  equally  exist  in 
the  supposed  as  in  the  real  case.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  law  of  1785  was  net  intended  to  embrace  all 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  that  great  machine 
which  has  now  become  necessary  for  the  regular 
payment  of  the  naval  service ;  its  single  object  was 
to  convert  the  treasurer's  account  from  a  personal 
to  an  official  account,  and  thereby  to  obviate  an 
abuse  whereby  ex-treasurers  of  the  navy  had  large 
baiancet  in  their  lumds,  and  ramamea  great  pub- 
lic occouniaTiis  and  debtors  many  yeart  after  Oiey 
were  out  of  office.^*  He  noticed  the  very  great 
di&rence  existing  between  the  army  pay-office  and 
the  navy  pay-office,  and  the  fie|]uent  necessity  of 
the  payments  of  the  latter  taking  place  in  most 
minnte  aums.  Would  it  have  been  advisable  to 
have  drawn  diecka  or  drafts  upon  the  Bank  of 
England  for  II.  Zs.  He  observed  that  the 

practice  of  lodging  navy  money  in  Mr.Coutts's  pri- 
vate bank  had  continued  for  two  years  after  he  was 
out  of  office,  and  it  waa  ultimately  altered  by  Mr. 
Bathurst,  not  on  a  clear  opinion  formed  by  that  gen- 
tleman of  its  illegality,  but  only  because  he  thought 
the  alteration  expedient.  His  lordship  therefore 
thought  that,  even  if  he  had  violated  the  law,  there 
could  have  been  no  great  violation ;  that,  even  though 
there  had  been  a  breach,  yet  there  was  no  high  breach 
of  duly.  He  trusted  that  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  benefit  which  be  knew  the  paymaster  might 
derive  from  lodging  the  mon^  thua--drawn  from 
the  9an)[  of  EngSmd  io  gOy^chj^^iSmS 
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CouttB  would  be  immediately  percaved.  He  con- 
ceived the  advantage  to  arise  from  an  understand- 
ing between  Mr.  Trotter  and  the  partners  of  that 
house,  as  to  the  benefit  they  might  respectively  de- 
rive from  the  customary  use  of  money  while  in 
their  hands ;  and  tuch  an  arrangement  between 
them  could  not  prevent  the  paymaster  from  draw- 
ing, at  any  moment,  from  Coutts't  house  anv  turn 
requisite  for  the  discharge  of  claims  to  which  that 
deposit  money  was  liable.  He  had  not  interpond 
to  prevent  the  paymaster's  enjoying  such  emolu- 
ment, because  he  had  not  conceived  it  to  be  in- 
fringing any  act  of  parliament,  nor  had  he  felt  that 
he  was  incurring  either  for  the  public  or  himself 
the  smallest  degree  of  risk  in  allowing  sums  to  be 
lodged  in  such  a  private  bank  as  Coutts's.  He 
had  never  felt  it  to  be  a  clandestine  or  mysterious 
arrangement,  or  one  which  he  might  not  have  put 
an  end  to  at  any  moment  he  found  it  expedient. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  duties  of  the  pay- 
master were  very  laborious,  and  that  his  salary 
was  <mly  500i.  a-year.  An  addition  had  been 
made,  indeed,  in  the  year  1800,  but  even  now  that 
salary  was  only  800/-  He  had  always  conceived 
that  a  gentleman  highly  truatworthv,able,  and  active 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty  i^ould  be  allowed 
some  higher  recompense  than  Uiii.  Yet  the  prac- 
tice of  lodging  money  in  Coutta'i  bank  had  not 
arisen  in  the  firrt  instance  from  any  calculation  or 
view  to  private  emolument.  Previoualy  to  the 
year  lISS  the  navy  pay-office  waa  in  the  city,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  and 
it  was  only  in  consequence  of  its  removal  to  So- 
merset House  that  the  suf^stion  was  made  to  him 
of  the  convenience  of  keeping  some  money  at 
some  banker's  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  still 
thought  that  both  the  convenience  and  the  security 
of  the  public  were  gainers  by  this  arrangement. 
He  declared  that  the  real  import  of  his  examina- 
tion before  the  commissioners  had  been  much  mis- 
understood or  purposely  and  grossly  misrepresented. 
It  h^  been  affirmed  that  he  refused  to  answer  the 
commissioners*  question  whether  he  had  ever  de- 
rived profit  from  the  public  money  placed  under 
his  control  as  treasurer  to  the  navy.  He  denied 
that  he  had  ever  done  any  auch  thing.  The  state 
of  the  case  was  this.  In  the  month  of  June,  1804, 
the  commisBioners,  by  letter,  called  upon  him  to 
give  them  an  account  of  certain  details  which  it 
was  literally  impossible  for  him  to  do :  in  his  re- 
ply he  had  stated  this  impossibility ;  and  had  added 
that  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to  withhold  the  in- 
formation they  required  with  respect  to  some  sums 
which  had  been  occasionally  drawn  from  the  navy 
offi<»  for  jmbiic  but  not  naval  services.  He  had 
heard  no  raore  from  the  commissioners  for  the 
space  of  four  mondw;  but  during  that  period 
they  had  become  possessed  of  all  Mr.  Trotter's 
private  accounts  with  the  house  of  Messrs.  Coutta. 
On  the  3nd  of  November,  1804,  he  received  a 
aummou  from  the  comminioners,  and  underwent 
an  examination  by  questions  obviously  prepared 
irith  much  previous  consideratigD,        hwi  no 
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knowledge  of  Trotter*s  private  accounts :  he  then 
received  the  unexpected  information  that  Mr. 
Trotter,  in  the  advances  he  had  made  to  him  on 
the  account  current  of  his  affairs,  had  made  them 
without  discriminating  whether  they  were  from 
private  fimds,  or  from  his  public  balances.  From 
the  knowledge  of  this  blended  account  he  had  been 
induced  to  adopt  a  degree  of  reserve  beyond  what 
the  occasion  called  for.  A  great  deal  of  acrimony 
and  ingenuity  had  been  resorted  to  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  another  of  his  answers.  When  the  com- 
missioners questioned  him  whether  he  had  ever 
directed  or  authorised  Mr.  Trotter  to  lay  out  or 
apply  any  of  the  mon^  issued  for  carrying  on  the 
current  service  of  the  navy  for  his  own  benefit  or 
advantage,  he  had  replied,  that  to  the  best  of  his 
recollection  he  never  had.  But  he  certainly 
might  and  ought  to  have  answered  simply  that  he 
never  had:  his  having  prefixed  the  other  useless 
words  arose  out  of  a  mode  of  expression  customary 
with  him  in  speaking  of  past  transactions.  Much 
asperity,  moreover,  had  been  founded  on  the  asser- 
tion that  he  had  declined  to  answer  questions  to 
criminate  himself  This  charge  was  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, since  hie  accusers  had  rested  the  whole 
of  their  charges  on  what  they  had  been  pleased  to 
call  hii  own  confbiBion.  He  had  most  assuredly 
never  made  use  of  the  clause  in  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, or  the  law  whic^  protected  a  man  from  ac- 
cusing himself,  for  any  personal  reaaon,  but  solely 
to  protect  himsdf  from  any  of  those  irregularities 
which  might  be  supposed  to  be  committed  in  ap- 
plying for  a  time  any  of  the  naval  money  to  some 
other  branch  of  the  public  service.  "  Indeed," 
said  he,  "  if  I  had  disclosed  any  of  these  transac- 
tions, I  should  have  felt  myself  guilty,  not  only  of 
a  breach  of  public  duty,  but  of  a  most  unwarrant' 
able  breach  of  private  honour."  [It  has  been 
surmised  ihut  these  sums  had  been  employed 
in  that  secret  service  department  which  never 
admitted  of  any  open  investigation.]  It  bad 
been  ui^;ed  against  him  that  he  could  hare 
had  no  other  motive  for  remaining  treasurer 
of  Uie  navy,  after  he  became  secretary  of  state, 
except  tiie  imlawful  gains  he  made  by  that  firat 
situation.  To  this  he  replied,  with  much  earnest- 
ness, **TI^  18  one  wiw  heard  me  (Pitt),  and 
there  are  others  with  whom  I  have  now  no  con- 
nexion in  politics,  who  can  bear  testimony  that  I 
never  was  one  hour  secretary  of  state  with  my  own 
inclination.  Under  the  original  institution  of  the 
India  board,  the  treasurei^ip  of  the  navy  was 
understood  to  be  the  appropriate  situation  of  the 
person  who  was  to  take  the  leading  part  in  the 
management  and  control  of  affairs  in  India.  I 
had  acted  in  that  character  for  many  years,  and 
perhaps  may  have  had  the  vanity  to  think  that, 
by  a  successful  administration  of  that  great  con- 
cern, I  had  done  essential  service  to  my  country.  I 
had  certunly  a  predilectitm  for  the  Ii^iim  depart- 
ment, and  it  was  the  only  one  in  which  I  wished 
to  be  employed.  On  this  grousd  I  decliiied  ac- 
cepting the  leali  ofc^ezhoiqeUc^llt^l^t  the 
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tixne  Lord  GrtenTille  vas  appointed ;  and,  when,  at 
a  later  period,  I  was  induced  to  accept  them,  it 
was  with  an  assurance  that  I  should  only  hold 
them  for  a  few  months,  till  the  return  from  abroad 
of  a  noble  lord,  for  whom  they  were  destined.  He 
did  not  return  at  the  time  expected,  and  the  state 
of  the  country  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to 
decline  obeying  the  command  of  my  sovereign,  by 
remaioing  in  the  home  department.  When  the 
Doke  of  Pmtland  was  appointed  to  that  situation, 
I  again  made  it  my  request  that  I  might  confine 
myself  to  the  affiurs  of  India,  and  I  again  only 
deaiated  £rom  being  specially  commanded  by  hia 
mi^es^  to  do  so.  The  result  of  my  statement  ia^ 
that  I  nerer  lud  any  predilection  for  the  office  of 
ticasurerof  the  dbi^,  excepting  so  fiv  as  it  was  the 
situation  at  that  time  aj^Mropnated  to  the  person 
at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  India."  But 
besides,  while  he  had  been  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  India,  be 
had  been  at  the  same  time  the  confidential  adviser 
of  government  in  everything  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  Sortland.  "  In  this  last  capaci^,"  said  he, 
"  every  person  must  feel  the  impossibility  of  my 
not  having  recourse  to  the  expenditure  of  occa- 
atonal  sum*  for  the  purposes  of  government ;  and, 
however  satufied  my  own  conscience  may  have 
been,  and  however  dear  the  necessity  and  propriety 
of  the  expenditure  in  the  instances  in  which  it 
oocnrred,  every  one  muat  be  aware  that  it  is  im- 
possible they  Aould  be  detailed  without  great 
public  and  penonal  ioomvenience."  [This  is 
almort  tantamonnt  to  a  deelantkm  from  Md- 
viUe*s  own  lips,  that  he  had  taken  money  from 
the  navy  pay-office  with  one  hand,  and  given  it 
with  the  other  hand  to  be  sent  into  Scotland  for 
secret  services.]  A  reference  to  the  trial  at  Edin- 
bo^h  of  .Robert  Watt,  the  informer  and  spy,  who 
had  corresponded  with  secretary  Dundas  (Lord 
Melville),  and  had  had  stiU  closer  communications 
with  his  relative  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  had 
given  him  money,  may  throw  considerable  light  on 
this  dark  subject,  snd  enable  us  to  conceive  that 
what  had  been  dtme  in  one  case  might  have  been 
done  in  many  cases.*  It  has  been  stated  and 
re-stated  in  common  accounts  of  these  proceed- 
ings, and  even  in  popular  histcnes,  that  thne 
woe  some  20,0002.  which  Melville  never  would 
and  never  did  account  for ;  and  the  fact  is  so  put 
as  to  leave  the  impression  that  this  sum  he  had 
^)pTOp>iated.  But  Melville  said,  in  this  speech 
to  the  Commons,  that  it  was  only  on  account  of 
the  public  and  personal  inconvenience,  and  of  the 
breach  of  pubuc  duty,  and  most  unwarrantable 
breach  of  private  honour  which  his  entering  into 
particulars  would  involve,  that  he  abstained  from 
giving  more  minnte  explanations  (than  that  the 
money  was  neither  used  nor  meant  to  be  used 
for  any  object  of  personal  profit  or  emolument) 
tooching  a  sum  of  10,000/.,  which  had  been  used 
on  fata  first  coming  into  tlie  treasurership  of  the 
navy,  when      restrictive  act  had  not  yet  been 
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passed;  and  about  a  similar  amount  which  had 
been  taken  and  employed  at  a  l^r  period  :  and 
the  fitir  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  words, 
and  from  evidence  on  his  trial,  seems  to  be  that 
both  these  sums  had  been  spent  in  secret  ser- 
vices. There  was,  besides,  a  sum  of  40,000/.  ad- 
vanced out  of  the  navy  money  to  Mr.  Pitt,  for 
purposes  which  had  been  explained  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Pitt 
himself.  "And  yet,"  said  Melville,  "if  Mr. 
Pitt  had  not  thought  it  expedient  to  divulge  the 
transacUon,  I  alwuld  have  thought  it  my  du^ 
never  to  have  made  such  a  discovery  from  any 
peiamal  considovtion  either  of  fame  or  safety; 
although  it  is  obvious  to  what  an  e^ent  of  addi- 
tional suspicion  and  obloquy  I  should  have  been 
exposed  by  the  concealment'*  £xcept  a  very  few 
most  determined  and  implacable  enemies,  no  man 
knowing  anything  of  the  business  and  of  Pitt's 
character,  attempted  to  insinuate  that  the  chan- 
ctHor  of  the  exchequer  had  taken  out  the  40,000/. 
to  accommodate  himself;  and,  when  so  large 
an  amount  was  temporarily  extracted  from  the 
treasury  of  the  navy  to  be  employed  on  separate 
and  altogether  different  government  service,  it  was 
natural  to  conclude  that  smaller  amounts  were 
occasionally  used  in  the  nme  manner,  at  the  direct 
order  or  with  the  connivance  of  Pitt.  Melville 
declared  that  he  was  himself  perfectly  well  aware 
of  the  confidential  porpoees  to  which  this  sum  of 
40,000/.  and  the  two  sums  of  10,000/.  each  were 
to  be  applied;  but  that  Mr.  Tetter  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  tlwse  apprrariatiau,  snd  that^  if  Mr. 
Trotter  had  endeavoured  to  form  a  ocmjecture  con- 
cerning them,  it  would  have  only  served  to  mislead 
and  confuse  him.  Hence,  in  Trotter's  complicated 
running  account  with  him,  and  in  the  checks  on 
Coutts*s  house,  many  sums  might  be  set  down  in 
Melville's  name,  and  look  as  tluiugh  they  had  gone 
directly  into  his  pocket.  Trotter,  who  figured  in 
the  double  capacity  of  paymaster  to  the  navy  and 
private  banker  (for  it  is  evident  that,  during  a  good 
part  of  the  time,  he  had  had  an  interest  and  an 
authority  in  0}utts*s  house,  if  he  had  not  been  an 
actual  partner),  had,  on  several  occasions,  made 
advancea  of  money  to  his  superior  on  his  private 
account ;  and  ha^  as  Melnlle  now  declared,  re- 
ceived r^ular  interest  for  such  advances.  But  on 
the  sums  advanced  Tntier  aa  paymaster  to  the 
government  for  semoes  not  connected  with  the 
navy  no  interest  had  ever  been  ^d ;  nor  would 
the  same  sums  have  yielded  any  interest  had  they 
remained  in  the  Bank  of  England ;  nor,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  had  Melville  ever  ima- 
gined that  the  public  would  look  for  interest  The 
2000/.  increase  of  salary  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
navy  was,  as  the  act  of  1 785  specified,  to  be  paid 
out  of  "  the  sale  of  old  naval  stores,'*  which  was 
certainly  not  the  best  or  readiest  method  of  paying 
a  public  servant  of  government,  or  any  one  else, 
hut  one  of  the  worst  methods  that  can  possibly  be- 
conceived.  At  times  Melville  had-jKmsiderdile 
arrears  due  to  him,  andD^tiJWP??  ti^iSgt^ 
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the  handi  of  die  paTmttter,  upon  which  no  interest 
was  ever  paid  hy  toe  one  par^  or  expected  by  the 
other.* 

There  were  other  paaaagea  in  thii  long  and  aUe, 
and,  at  the  lame  time,  frank-loolcing  defenoe  into 
which  we  cannot  enter ;  but  there  remains  one, 
relating  to  a  circumetance  deemed  very  nupiciouat 
which  seemi  to  demand  particular  notice.  Whit- 
bread,  or  some  friend  or  Adends  of  that  manager, 
had  obtained  information  of  a  written  release  paned 
reciprocally  between  Melville  and  Trotter  after 
the  winding  up  of  their  a&irs,  in  which  there  was 
a  clause  bindins  each  of  ib»  parties  to  cancel  or 
destroy  thsTondierB  of  all  pscnniaiy  transactions 
between  them;  and  Trotter  upon 'being  called 
npoD  had  produced  this  release,  which,  after  all, 
was  nothing  but  such  a  precautionaTy  document  as 
otanmonly  attends  the  closing  of  long  and  com- 
plicated accounts,  and  which  seemed  more  partiou- 
krly  called  for  when  a  man  was  concerned  so  very 
careleM  in  his  money-accounts  as  Melville  had 
proved  himself  to  be.  Accordingly  we  find  that  it 
was  Trotter  who  Imposed  the  said  release  and  who 
got  it  drawn  up  m  London  while  Melville  was  at 
Edinburgh.  "  I  was  at  the  distance  of  400  miles," 
said  his  lordship, "  when  this  release  was  prepared 
and  transmitted  to  me  for  signature;  there  was 
nothing  particularly  to  call  my  attention  to  this 
datroying  clause,  nor  did  I  think  there  was  any- 
thing man  in  it  than  a  ctnnmim  form,  ezpreasiTe 
of  an  obligation  on  the  parties  not  to  keep  m  their 
poBseasion  any  receipta  or  other  vonohwa  whidb 
could  be  made  the  ground  of  a  claim  by  the  heirs 
of  either  party  against  the  other.  I  was  never 
consulted  about  this  clause,  as  indeed  my  distance 
from  the  place  where  it  was  prepared  has  a  ten- 
dency to  show.  Mr.  Trotter  himself  has  been 
asked,  *  Did  Lord  Melville  give  any  instructions 
for  inserting  the  clause  to  destroy  the  vouchers?* 
and  he  has  answered, '  No.* — *  Did  you  know  of 
his  having  given  such  instructions  to  any  one  dse  ?* 
and  he  has  answered  that  he  did  not.  Mr.  Spot- 
tiswoode,  who  drew  the  release,  having  died  withm 
these  few  months,  I  am  deprived  of  his  evidence ; 
but  hie  partner  and  his  son  would  probably  have 
heard  that  particular  instructiims  had  been  given, 
were  the  case  so ;  and  they  declared  they  know 
nothiiw  of  it  But,  indeed,  a  charge  grounded 
upon  this  clause  is  in  itself  absurd :— if  it  means 
anything,  it  must  mean  that  Mr.  Trotter  and  I, 
being  conscious  of  some  foul  transactions,  had  re- 
solved to  destroy  the  evidence  of  them ;  ye^  instead 
of  destroying  such  evidence  silently,  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  willing  to  record  our  intention  in  a 
formal  deed,  and  to  publish  to  every  person  who 
saw  the  deed  the  means  we  had  taken  to  cover  it. 
The  House  has  been  desired  (by  Whitbread)  to 
attend  to  the  oircurostance  of  the  deed  being  cUted 
■oon  after  the  commisnon  of  naval  inquny  was 

*  "  Ur.  Trotln."  Mid  hb  lordahlp,  "nceiTad  ofmjr  printeftiiuU 
•ud  from  my  nlary  nM  leai,  and  probably  mudi  more,  Uwn  SQ.OOOI. 
dnifiitUMUytanlw«ulBth«UTy«aee.'  Um  geaonl  InpranloB 
Iluidorthaatate  ofonr  Mcanntiwwmchu  to  mtlu  iatomt  npon 
uy  taKluMB  appeir  to  ma  odtUa  tamm." 


appointed;  but,  if  the  parties  concerned  wrae 

panic-struck  by  a  dread  of  these  commissioners, 
would  they  not  have  immediately  destroyed  their 
dangerous  documents  ftf  guilt,  instead  o(  entering 
into  an  obligation  liable  to  all  the  objections  and 
difficulties  which  have  been  pointed  out  ?  Sorely 
the  parties  had  no  ground  to  imagine  that  this  re- 
lease would  not  be  produced,  as  well  as  the  docu- 
ments  meant  to  be  deatroyed ;  and  certainly  not 
one  of  the  Touchers  could  have  been  dwelt  up<m 
with  more  ingeauitf  and  asperity  than  this  release 
has  been.  If  indeed  it  was  meant  to  impose  any 
■otive  obl^iatim  upon  me,  I  have  certainly  baea 
very  remiss  in  the  perfi)rmance  of  it,  amoe  1  never 
have  destroyed  a  si^le  paper  from  a  fediog  Uiat 
I  waa  bound  by  this  deed  to  do  so.'*  In  similar 
releases  such  a  destroying  clause  waa  commonly 
mtioduced;  and,  though  the  rei^wctiTe  parties 
might  not  bum  their  complicated  accounts,  receipts, 
vouchers,  &c.,  it  was  held  that  they  were  virtnally 
destroyed  by  this  clause,  that  they  no  longer  ex- 
isted de  jurey  though  they  m%ht  survive  tie  fcxto^ 
and  they  could  not  after  this  engagement  be  made 
the  ground  of  any  future  litigation.  If  there  were 
men  of  business  in  the  House,  they  ought  to  have 
known  this,  and  to  have  treated  with  contempt  the 
inferences  drawn  from  the  existence  of  thia  com- 
mon clause  in  the  rdease.  In  concludii^  hia 
speech,  Melville  said,  "At  to  the  ad  of  parihmerU 
appointing  the  crnnmimoner*  of  naval  taquhy,  no 
one,  I  heUeve,  imagined  that  anything  kut  the 
tibutet  in  the  dodt-$^frds  waa  the  object  fAe  ap- 
^nimeni.  No  one  thought  it  was  to  go  fiir  back 
mto  past  times,  and  confine  itself  to  the  production 
of  charges  against  me.  At  the  time  I  was  applied 
to  for  the  release,  I  was  living  with  my  fiimily,  and 
amongst  my  friends  in  Scotland  j  and,  perhaps,  if 
I  had  continued  in  that  secession  from  public  busi- 
ness, no  attack  would  ever  have  been  directed 
against  me.*'  He  hoped  he  had  refrained  from  any 
asperity  of  language.  His  enemies,  however,  were 
much  mistaken  if  they  supposed  that  his  spirits 
were  easily  to  be  broken  down  by  any  exertion  of 
theirs.  But  the  lashes  intended  for  him  had 
omelly  lacerated  the  Aelings  of  main  valuable 
friends,  and  of  others  more  nearly  and  dearly  om- 
nected  with  him.  Yet  he  could  hardly  beltere  that 
either  impeachment  or  indictment  was  serioosly  in- 
tended. The  canvassings  which  had  been  made, 
the  public  meetings  whidi  had  been  held,  and  all 
the  other  active  steps  which  had  been  taken  out  of 
doors  could  never  have  been  resorted  to,  had  any 
legal  proceedings  been  intended  against  him.  Cir- 
cumstances, not  in  his  power  to  control,  debarred 
him  from  the  possibility  of  disclosing  what  would  be 
most  to  his  personal  interest  to  disclose.  But  he 
would  not  despair  of  receiving  even  in  his  own 
time  ample  justice  fh»n  his  deluded  country;  he 
yet  expected  to  be  considered  hereafiter  as  a  man 
who  had,  during  a  long  life  of  public  serrice,  ex- 
erted his  unremitting  aideavoors  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  the  essential  interest-of  his  eoambrr. 
His  lordship  hnnagghomed/  imK^bS^gJ^Phit- 
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bicad  nmt ;  and,  aAer  a  long  ipeech,  moved  that 
Henry  Lord  Viscount  MelvUle  be  impeached  of 
high  Crimea  and  misdemeanors.  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Bond,  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  su^ested  that  impeach- 
ment, though  the  moat  dignified,  was  also  the  most 
expennve,  tedious,  and  cumbrous  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding; that  a  criminal  prosecution  would  answer 
all  tiK  purpoaes  much  better;  and  he  therefore 
Bwnd  that  the  attomev-general  should  be  directed 
to  nroaecifte  his  lordihip,  Ac.  The  master  of  the 
rolls  pleaded  warmly  fin:  the  jHurtv  acouaed :  he 
thought  that  I<oid  Melville  had  already  been 
tntted  with  too  mueh  ■sverity;  that  neimer  the 
eommiMion  of  inquiry,  nor  tfaie  evmmitlee  of  the 
Wmutt  had  bnmght  ibnrard  Acta  or  pnx^  mffident 
to  joatify  either  impeachment  or  criminal  proaecil- 
tion  in  the  ordinary  court  j  that  the  release  about 
which  so  much  md  been  said  signified  little  or 
nothing ;  and,  finally,  that  enough  had  been  done, 
and  that  all  farther  prosecution  would  partake  of 
injuatice.  Lord  Temple  said  he  would  vote  for  an 
impeachment.  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne  thought  that 
Lord  Melville  had  suffered  too  much  already.  Mr. 
Hiley  Addington,  the  relative  of  the  late  premier, 
who  had  raised  Dundaa  to  the  peerage,  said  he  had 
a  most  painful  duh^  to  perform,  bwauae  he  could 
not  divest  hia  mind  of  a  juat  cmaideratica  of  the 
great  acrriees  rendered  to  the  country  by  Lord 
Mdville,  and  beeauae  he  could  never  ceaae  to  re- 
member the  many  marks  of  private  fneodship  and 
kindness  which  he  bid  pmonally  eiperieneed 
from  bia  lorddiip ;  but  he  WM  Imnid  to  sacrifice 
private  feelings  to  public  duty,  and  would  vote  for 
the  amoidment  as  being  the  more  lenient  method  ; 
adding,  however,  that,  if  a  criminal  prosecution  by 
the  attorney-general  should  not  be  acceded  to,  he 
saw  no  alternative  left  but  to  vote  for  the  impeach- 
ment. Mr.  Alexander  considered  the  offence  of 
Lord  Melville  to  partake  much  more  of  the  cha- 
raeter  of  the  malum  prohUiUum  than  the  mabim 
m  se.  Previous  to  the  Act  25  Qeo.  III.,  the  prac- 
tice with  which  Lord  Melville  was  charged  was 
not,  either  by  common  or  statute  law,  a  crime :  even 
by  that  atatute,  die  practice  waa  merely  prohibited, 
and  no  penalty  anlieud  to  the  commiaaion  of  it : 
it  lay  therefore  with  the  Honse  to  determine  the 
penally;  and  under  all  the  drcumatancea  he 
diongfat  that  a  penalty  sufficiently  severe  had  been 
already  inflicted,  in  the  deprivation  of  office,  and 
the  erpultion  from  the  privy-council.  Mr,  Pytchea 
thou^t  that  Lord  Melville  would  have  done  much 
better,  had  he  requested  some  friend  to  tell  the 
House,  that  he  had  done  wrong  and  was  sorry  for 
it,  instead  of  coming  forward  himsdf  to  make  a 
speech,  in  which  he  moat  pertinaciously  asserted 
ma,  innocence.  Had  he  manifested  anything  like 
repentance,  had  he  ^pealed  to  the  feehngs  of  the 
Houae,  he  might  have  met  compasaion ;  but  from 
tiie  wbole  of  hia  demeanor,  combined  with  all  the 
other  ciicumatanoea,  he  really  thought  him  entirely 
nndeanving  of  lenity*  Lord  Henry  Pet^  (the 
pment  Hai^neii  of-  I^ntdowm),  who  had  pre- 


riously  delivered  a  speech  on  Una  nibject,  which 
Fox  had  declared  to  be  one  of  the  best  speeches  he 
had  ever  heard,  spoke  again  at  some  length,  and 
was  heard  with  much  attention.  And  then,  the 
hour  being  very  late,  Wilberforce  moved  and  car- 
ried an  adjournment  till  the  morrow. 

When  the  debate  was  renewed  on  Wednesday 
the  12th,  Mr.  Leycester,  a  friend  and  adviser  of 
Lord  M^viUe,  explained  most  of  the  money-trana- 
actions  which  had  passed  betweeu  bis  lordship 
tnd  Mr.  l^otter;  stated,  with  reference  to  tl» 
bond  of  release,  that  covenants  to  give  up  voudms 
wen  fluent ;  and  called  upon  the  House  to  itop 
■11  fiirther  proceedingt.  Tlien  Wilberferoe  nwe 
and  declaiea  thit  Lord  Melville's  own  speedt  had 
eonvinced  bim  that  some  ftirther  crminal  proae- 
cution  was  necessary  before  justice  could  be  sa- 
tisfied. He  complained  of  that  silence  on  sundry 
points  to  which  his  lordship  had  restricted  himself, 
and  declared  that  all  his  lordship's  arguments  had 
been  refuted  by  Whitbread.  He  called  one  of 
Melville'a  explanations  "  a  miserable  quibble." 
He  wouhl  not  deny  that  Lord  Melrille's  conduct, 
in  connexion  with  India,  had  been  very  admirable ; 
but  diia  was  not  to  be  admitted  as  a  set-off  for  de- 
linquencies in  another  department.  He  returned 
to  Melville'e  reservation  and  secrecy  upon  matters 
which  he  declared  he  eonld  not  reveal  without  a 
flagrant  breach  of  puUie  and  private  honour  (and 
wiui  some  of  theae  mattem  Wilberforce  must  have 
known  thi^  his  friend  Pitt  waa  doaely  connected), 
and  he  dwelt  upon  the  ailence  in  a  way  Uie  beat 
calculated  to  a^avate  dark  auapiciona.  Mdvilte's 
misconduct,  he  said,  had  been  characterised  by  its 
intensity  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  its  continuiW  on 
the  other.  The  only  punishment  inflicted  had  been 
the  striking  him  out  of  the  list  of  privy  council- 
lors. The  resoItttionB  of  the  House  might  very 
properly  precede  a  motion  for  impeachment;  they 
could  not,  therefore,  be  consiikred  as  a  part  of  pu- 
ni^ment.  He  thought  there  would  be  no  incon- 
sistency in  adopting  a  criminal  proceeding.  He 
was  inclined  himself  to  adopt  tlw  amendment  of 
hit  learned  friend  (Bond),  but  thoae  who  were 
agreed  aa  to  the  substance  ought  not  to  difiier 
about  the  manner  of  obtaining  it;  and  he  there- 
fore wiihed  the  amendment  not  to  be  pressed. 
Wilberforce  was  followed  by  Lord  CaatJereagh, 
who  gave  his  decided  n^ative  to  the  original  mo- 
tion, and  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  coarse 
now  pursued.  He  said  that  up  to  the  present 
motion  every  step  taken  indicated  that  no  criminal 
proceeding  was  to  be  resorted  to ;  that  Fox  had 
distinctly  declared  that,  if  Lord  Melville  were  re- 
moved from  his  majesty's  councils  and  presence 
for  ever,  he  should  consider  all  personal  proceed- 
ings against  him  as  concluded;  and  that  Whit- 
bread himself  had  never  intimated  that  he  would 
do  more  than  bring  forward  a  motion  for  inati- 
tuting  a  dvU  suit  With  respect  to  the  secret 
service  money  which  had  been  taken  lirom  the 
moneys  <^  the  navy,  he  more  thnMntimated|that 
it  had  been  eent  into  Scol^«  iifMjrQ^l^tCto 
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Melville's  ■ilsace,  he  urged  that,  in  timea  like  thoae 
through  which  the  country  had  lately  passed,  mo- 
ney might  be  applied  iu  sea^t  services,  the  disdo- 
Bure  of  which  mi^t  endanger  the  life  and  honour 
of  those  who  had  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the 
faith  of  a  minister.  He  showed,  too,  that  not 
only  this  sum,  but  every  other  sum,  had  been  re- 
paid down  to  the  last  farthing.  He  concluded  by 
reminding  the  House  of  the  merits  and  long  and 
active  aervices  of  Lwd  Melville,  who  was  not  the 
man  to  commit,  nay  shipwreck,  his  reputation  for 
paltry  pecuniary  advant^es.  Mr.  Grey  insisted 
that  Lord  Melville's  delinquencies  were  notorious ; 
that  he  had  not  been  aufficiently  punished;  and 
declared  that  he  vnmld  vote  &a  an  impeachment, 
and,  if  that  should  not  be  carried,  for  a  criminal 
prosecution.  Mr.  Robert  Dmidas,  Lord  HelvUle*s 
son,  complained  of  the  public  medings  which  bad 
token  place  out  of  doors,  and  which  had  been  called 
together  by  the  friends  of  those  who  were  pursuing 
his  father.  These  meetings  must  prejudice  the 
minds  of  those  who  might  afterwards  have  to 
try  the  cause,  and,  as  jurymen,  to  decide  upon  it 
After  offering  various  fimmcial  explanations,  and 
denying  that  bis  father  had  ever  had  large  sums 
standing  in  the  funds,  Mr.  Dundas  asserted  that  the 
T^istiy  of  the  release  had  been  made  in  tbe  court 
of  session,  and  was  therefore  of  necessity  a  very 
public  transaction,  and  one  which  could  not  have 
taken  (dace  if  hia  father  had  been  seeking  that 
mystery  or  concealment  which  was  imputed  to  him. 
Mr.  Baidces  and  several  othera  reomunended  the 
criminal  prosecutba  by  the  attorney  -  general. 
Canning  mought  that,  if  his  lordship  waa  to  be 
tried  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  by  his  peers ;  but  that 
a  dvil  action  would  be  enough,  or  more  than 
enough:  and  be  expressed  his  perfect  agreement 
with  the  observation  made  by  Lord  Melville,  that 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  unnatural 
magnitude  to  which  the  offience,  if  such  it  was, 
had  been  swelled  would  subside,  and  his  lordship's 
character  be  rescued  from  the  obloquy  now  cast 
upon  it  After  a  long  debate  the  House  divided 
on  Whitbread's  originid  motion,  when  there  ap- 
peared 272  against  uie  impeachment,  and  195  for 
It.  They  next  divided  upon  Bond's  amendment 
and  tbe  criminal  prosecuUon  hy  the  attomey^ene- 
ral  waa  carried  by  the  thin  mq(ni^  of  nme^  the 
nnmben  being  238  against  229. 

Lord  Mdvule  or  ms  friends,  however,  thought 
tlure  ware  important  reasons  for  prefenring  im- 
peachment to  a  criminal  prosecution ;  and  on  the 
25th  of  June,  Bond,  who  was  to  have  moved  on 
that  day  for  an  instruction  to  the  attorney-general 
to  commence,  withheld  his  motion;  and  hu  learned 
friend  Leycester,  deploring  that  the  House  should 
consider  any  further  proceedings  necessary,  moved 
that  Henry  Lord  Viscount  Mdville  be  impeached, 
and  that  all  other  proceedings  by  the  House  be 
stayed.  He  grounded  this  motion  principally  on 
the  almost  universal  and  inveterate  prejudice 
against  the  noble  lord  existine  in  the  public 
mind,  and  aaaiduouily  cidtivatecl  uere.  He  aiked 


whether,  with  such  a  we^ht  of  prejudice  againsc 
him,  Lord  Melville  could  be  fiurly  tried  by  a  jury  f 
The  jurors  in  Westminster  Hall  were  generally 
composed  of  tradewnen  and  shopkeepers — respect- 
able and  upright  men,  no  doubt — but  moat  pro- 
bably in  this  instance  impressed  with  a  prejwlice 
of  which  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  rid  on  tbe 
trial  Pitt  warmly  supported  Jjeycctrter.  Fox 
called  for  the  previous  question,  but  wsa  out-voted 
by  166  against  143  -,  and  thai  the  trial  by  impeach- 
ment, against  which  272  had  voted  on  the  12Ui, 
was  carried  without  a  division.  A  bill  vraa  then 
intro^iced  and  carried  thxoi^  the  House,  to  in- 
demnify Mr.  Trotter  and  aU  othera  who  might 
give  evidence  on  the  trial  againat  uy  conKqnenoeB 
personal  to  themselves.  And  on  the  26th  of  Jun^ 
Whitbread,  accompanied  l^  a  great  number  of 
members,  impeach^  Lord  Melvule,  in  the  name 
of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  A  bill  was  brought  into  Ihe  Commons  by 
Whitbread  to  avoid  those  difierencea  of  opinion 
which  had  arisen  in  the  case  of  Warren  Hastings, 
or  to  prevent  the  proceedings  in  the  impeachment 
of  Lord  Melville  from  being  affected  by  any  proro- 
gation or  dtssolutitm  of  parliament ;  and  after  some 
slight  alteration  in  the  wording  it  was  carried 
through  all  ita  atages  without  a  dirision.  Here 
the  proceedinga  rested  for  the  present,  and  befive 
any  forther  progreaa  could  be  made,  Pitt,  whoae 
health  and  i^rits  were  evidently  afbt^  by  dmn, 
waa  laid  in  WeMminster  Abbey.* 

On  the  12th  ot  May  motions  founded  on  a  pe- 
tition of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  be  re- 
lieved from  their  remaining  civil  diaabilittes  were 
made,  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Grenville, 
and  in  the  Commons  by  Fox.  The  proposition 
was  rejected  in  the  Lords  by  178  against  49,  in 
the  Commons  by  336  against  124.  Many  mem- 
bers, not  opposed  to  the  granting  of  further  indul- 
gence, professed  to  think  that  thia  was  not  tbe 
moment  for  pressing  the  daims.  Out  of  doors, 
the  prevailing  sentiment,  aa  Pitt  said,  was  totally 
against  them. 

On  the  12th  of  July  a  mess^  from  the  kii^p 
wu  delivered  to  parliament,  stating  th^  the  com- 
munications which  had  taken  place,  and  were  still  de- 
pending, betweenhis  majesty  and  some (rfdie  powers 
on  the  Continent  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  mdi 

•  On  the  lltiinf  JnlvWii^hBiBtiHmd,  "  That  ui  bumble  wUnH 
be  preeenied  to  hi*  m«]eety>  th*t  h«  wiU  be  gruioiuly  pleued  to  yivs 
dlreeUom  that  Ibece  be  Uid  before  thfi  Honw  oopie*  of  «a«h  earn- 
tpoiMleiKe  u  Bw;  have  taken  place  between  hie  Bujeety**  goTennent 
and  the  governinent  of  France,  oi  with  that  of  any  other  conntry, 
latlve  to  tbe  treatment  or  exehange  of  Captain  WTlght.  late  ot  hia 
m^eety'e  aloop  '  Vine^o,'  and  now  a  pruonerof  war  In  chiee  eoaflne- 
m«nt  in  Ptanco."  Ttie  motion  va«  eeconded  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
who  knew  by  penonalexperiniceMimeof  the  horron  of  the  Temple, 
and  who  ipoke  u  if  he  eoapected  the  fonloet  play  tawarda  hia  old  officer 
and  eomtadet  wlto  probably  waa  bv  thia  time  dead.  Sir  Hdney  paid 
a  warm  tribute  to  hia  gallant  IVlead  ;  and  read  a  letter  deaeilbmg  the 
remarkable  eangement  in  whidi  Wrteht  waa  caphued,  and  tbe  mb- 
eeqoeut  hatdahipa  to  wbielt  be  and  hii  brave  oAeera  and  crew  had 
been  aubje^ed.  He  waa  m>  overoome  by  hie  fedinta  that  Ui  rcice 
failed  him  aeveral  Umea,  and  at  fbe  eod  he  wai  oUlged  to  break  off 
abruptly.  Some  cone^ondenee  wfaieh  had  been  earned  on  with  the 
French  miBbtarof  martiie  waa  laid  belbntlu  Home,  but  HooitatOHl 
wi  AnAer  Idfbnulion  thati  that  the  Presclb-^gOvenLineat  wAe^drter- 
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•  point  as  to  enable  hia  majesty  to  lay  the  reault  of 
them  before  the  Houae,  or  to  enter  into  mj  further 
explanation  -with  the  French  government,  consii- 
teotly  with  the  lentiments  ajgrnmei  by  hia  majesty 
at  the  opening  ui  the  session ;  bat  th^  concaving 
it  might  be  of  essential  importance  to  have  it  in  bu 
power  to  anil  himself  of  any  &vouraUe  conjune- 
tDz«  for  givi^  e£Fect  to  such  a  conwrt  with  other 
powers  as  m^ht  afford  the  best  means  of  resisting 
the  iwadinate  amUtion  of  France,  or  m^;ht  be 
moat  likdy  to  lead  to  a  terminadon  of  the  preoent 
contest,  mi  ^Toonda  consisteBt  with  the  permanoit 
tt&tj  and  mtnests  o{  his  dominions,  uid  the  se- 
cmi^  and  independence  of  Europe,  his  majesty 
reoinamended  parliament  to  consider  of  making 
provision  for  enabling  him  to  take  snob  meaturei, 
and  enter.into  such  engagements  as  the  exigencies  of 
affiuTs  might  require.  A  sum,  not  to  exceed  three 
millions  and  a  ludf,  was  instantly  voted  for  the  pur* 
poses  stated  in  the  messi^ ;  and,  on  the  same  day, 
parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission. 

Two  days  before  the  prorogation,  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  (Addington)  and  Lord  Buckinghamshire 
resigned.  The  cause  generally  assigned  at  the 
time  for  these  leaignations  was  a  difference  of  opi- 
moa  about  Lord  Melville;  but  thore  were  certainly 
many  other  differences  and  other  cansea  whim 
made  Sidmotith  averse  to  continuing  fai  office  under 
Pitt.  Sidmouth  too  may  have  calcnh^  that  the 
impev^ment  of  MelviUe  might  entirely  break  up 
the  calnnet,  and  realize  the  ardmt  hope  of  Fox 
and  hia  friends.  Sidmouth  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Camden,  and  Lord  Buckinghamshire  by  Lord 
Harrowby.  Lord  Cutlereagh  obtained  Earl 
Camden's  place  of  secretary  of  foreign  sfbirs. 
The  adberenta  of  Sidmouth  were  distinguished 
neither  by  their  number  nor  by  their  ability,  but 
to  the  mixed  opposition,  already  so  numerous,  a 
alight  addition  of  weight  mi^^t  turn  the  balance 
agpunst  Pitt,  whose  pmooal  energy  moreover  was 
evidady  on  the  decline. 

Althmigh  it  had  not  been  deemed  expedient  to 
communicate  the  faa  to  parliament,  a  treaty  had 
been  signed  as  early  as  the  11th  of  A[nril,^  which 
the  Emperor  of  Busaia  and  the  King  of  ^gland 
red^ottlly  boimd  themaelTea  to  use  themost  effi- 
cacioiia  means  far  forming  a  genorsl  le^iue  <»r  the 
states  of  EuiDpe,  ibr  die  purpose  of  putting  an  end 
to  die  encroachments  of  the  French  government, 
and  securing  the  independence  of  Europe.  Sweden 
and  Austria  had  both  entered  into  the  same  views. 
The  King  of  Sweden  had  signed  a  separate  treaty 
with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  the  10th  of  Ja- 
nuary ;  but  Austria  hung  back,  and  recommended 
that  negodiUions  should  be  attempted  with  Bona- 
parte before  proceeding  to  hostilides.  A  Russian 
envoy  was  disimtdied  tor  France ;  but  he  stopped 
for  a  time  at  Berlin  to  sound  the  intentions  of  the 
prevaricadi^  cabinet  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
while  he  was  there  intelligence  received  at  Vienna 
and  Petersbn^h  of  Bonaparte's  having  annexed 
Geiua  to  France,  and  of  fin  havii^  intimated  by 
other  prooeedinga  that  4  atate  of  peace  on  the  Coa* 


tinent  was  not  to  prevent  his  aggrandizing  himself 
sUU  further  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours,  led 
to  the  envoy's  immediate  recal,  and  to  the  deter- 
minati(m  of  Austria  to  try  again  die  fortune  of  war. 
By  a  treaty  si^ed  at  Petersbnrgh,  on  the  9th  of 
August,  Austru  became  a  member  of  the  league 
with  En^and,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  But  I^russia 
continued  in  the  same  dubious  state;  inereaaing 
her  armies,  avoiding  any  direct  eaq^ement,  or 
even  explanation,  and,  evidentljr,  waiting  evraits, 
in  order  to  determine  which  side  to  take  as  the 
most  advantagemis  to  herself.  Bonaparte  had  kmg 
been  holding  out  the  lure  of  Hanover,  and  ftrthe 
possession  « those  dominions  of  dieir  old  ally  waA 
near  relative,  the  King  of  England,  coupled  with 
certain  other  advantages  to  be  obtdned  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  House  of  Austria,  the  court  of  Berlin, 
or  those  who  directed  its  ofiairs,  would  have  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  tbe  Emperor  of  the  French. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  incidents  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  with  relation  to  Austria  the 
incidents  of  a  series  of  years,  or  nearly  all  that  had 
happened  smce  the  peace  of  Lun^ille,  the  povo- 
cations  given  by  Bonaparte  since  tbe  opening  of 
the  present  year  were  by  themselves  of  a  nature 
and  of  an  extent  lurt  to  be  tolen^.  It  is  absurd 
to  talk  or  write  about  treatiea  and  particular  dauaes, 
or  about  the  possibility  of  remaining  at  peace  irith 
France:  there  could  be  no  peace  with  her  unless 
she  was  allowel  her  way  in  all  things : — it  had 
come  to  this,  that  Europe  must  fight  or  submit ; 
and  the  abundant  experience  of  some  years  had 
demonstrated  what  were  tbe  effects  of  submission 
to  a  rapacious,  remorseless,  insatiable  power.  "The 
nature  of  Napoleon,"  says  the  Italian  historian, 
**  was  restless,  disordered,  constant  only  in  ambi< 
tion.  Therefore  he  never  remained  long  at  the 
same  point,  chai^ng  continually  to  rise  the  higher. 
It  appeared,  and  it  was  even  solemnly  and  with 
magnificent  words  said  by  him  and  by  Melzi,  the 
vice-president  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  that  the 
regulations  made  at  Lyons  with  the  Italian  Gon- 
sulta  were  to  be  unchsngeable  and  Vernal ;  but 
before  two  years  had  elapsed  those  regulations 
were  docribed  as  defective,  msufificient,  and  not 
conducive  to  anything  good  or  lasting.  All  thia 
signified  that  he  who  had  made  himself  an  emperor 
in  France  must  be  made  a  king  in  Italy.  It  was 
nut  without  a  design  that  so  many  Italians  of  note 
had  been  invited  to  Paris  to  attend,  in  the  name  of 
the  Cisalpine  Republic^  the  Imperial  coronation 
and  ceremonies.  Melzi,  the  vice-president;  die 
councillors  of  state,  Marocalchi,  Caprara,  Paradisi, 
Fenaroli,  Costabili,  Luosi,  Guicciardi,  together 
with  deputies  from  the  colleges,  &c.,  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  remained  some  considerable  time 
in  France.  They  were  given  to  understand  that 
the  emperor  must  be  king,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps ;  that  the  Italian  republic  was  an  anomaly, 
and  that  the  proceedinga  at  Lyons  must  be  con- 
demned and  reversed ;  and  at  the  sign  given  hy 
Napoleon  these  ItaUana  prompt^  obCTcd."* 

*  CwlV^llited  by  VjjOC5glC 
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Among  Ae  ctepntiet  were  aereral  men  iUiutrioiu 
bj  name,  and  not  obacun  in  hidividiul  character 
or  in  talent ;  tmt  implicit  obedisnee  vas  impoted 
bjr  the  aeBse  of  weakncai  and  helplenBeii,  and  it 

mif^H  honestly  be  conftMod  tbat  die  lepttbliean 
mtem  had  not  worked  very  well  in  Italy — and  if 
tfaey  did  not  sobmit  to  Bimaparte,  they  muit  sub- 
mit again  to  the  Austrians. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  the  Coraican  being  on 
his  throne  in  the  Tuileriet,  tiie  Italian  deputiea 
bent  the  knee  before  him,  and  vice-preaident 
Meizi  delirered  a  studied  and  most  servile  addreai. 
The  Italian  aaid  that,  taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, it  was  clearly  impossible  that  his  coun- 
try should  preaerre  her  present  form  of  govem- 
mmt;  that  die  republican  c»mstitudon  aemed  at 
Lyons  was  but  an  accidental  circumstance  cone- 
Bponding  with  other  accidents  of  diat  time;  that 
common  sense  and  experience  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  instantly  changing  that  conalitntion,  and 
erecting  a  monarchy  in  lulr ;  and  that  it  ftUowed 
u  a  natural  consequence  that  the  Italian  throne 
could  be  occupied  only  by  the  great  Napoleon. 
"  Thui  ia  it.  O  Sire,"  added  Mehri.  «  you  willed 
the  Italian  republic  to  be,  end  it  was  t  now  will 
that  the  Italian  monarchy  be  happy— it  will  be !  " 
We  may  spare  the  adulation,  and,  with  atlll  better 
reason,  some  idle  phraseology  about  a  monarchic 
constitution  which  Melzi  introduced  parentheti- 
cally  into  his  discourse.  When  he  had  done  speak- 
ing, he  presented  to  the  emperor  the  public  act  of 
the  Consulta,  which  prayed  the  emperor  to  accept 
the  crown.  This  act  further  expressed  that  the 
monarchy  should  be  hereditary;  that  ^  atyle 
should  be  Napoleon  I.  King  of  ItaW ;  that  the  two 
crowns  of  France  and  Italy  should  mnain  united 
only  on  the  head  of  Napoleon,  and  not  on  the 
faeads  of  his  descendants  and  luocesion  in  France ; 
that  he  might,  however,  appoint  bis  own  successor 
in  Italy,  provided  it  were  not  the  same  prince  that 
was  to  fill  the  imperial  throne ;  and  that  it  waa 
hoped  that  Napoleon  would  cross  the  Alps  as  soon 
as  ne  conveniently  could  to  receive  the  crown,  and 
seule  definitive  laws  for  the  kingdom.  The  old 
and  brilliant  idea  of  uniting  the  whole  of  the  Ita- 
lian peninsula  under  one  government,  separate  and 
independent,  may  have  ckzzled  the  minds  of  some 
of  thiese  poor  statesmen,  and  have  blinded  them  to 
the  indications  and  proofs  which  surrounded  them 
of  die  improbabilt^  of  Bonaparte  ever  tiAiag  to 
work  out  diis  dajMlream,  or  ever  treating  Italy 
otherwise  than  as  a  dependency  and  adjunct  to 
France.  Bat  he  knew  die  note  which  would  flatter 
and  cajole  diem  most ;  and,  therefore,  in  reply  to 
their  act  and  to  Melzi*s  harangue,  Bonaparte  de- 
clared from  the  imperial  throne  that  it  bad  ever 
been  his  cherished  idea  to  raise  the  Italian  nation 
to  unity,  liberty,  and  independence;  that,  even 
while  on  the  banks  of  the  far-off  Nile,  he  had  felt 
for  the  misfortunes  of  the  Italians ;  that,  thanks 
to  the  invincible  courage  of  fais  soldiers,  he  had  re- 
appeared at  Milan  when  Air  Italian  people  be- 
lieved him  to  be  still  on  the  shores  of  die  Red  Sea; 


that,  while  still  coveted  with  the  Mood  and  dust  of 
the  field  of  Marei^  he  had  devoted  Us  thong^ts 
to  the  beat  means  of  le-o^anisii^  diefr  benSfiil 
oxmtry,  and  making  it  happy.  He  added  that  he 
accepted  the  crown  which  they  offered,  bvt  whidt 
he  would  only  keep  ao  km^  u  dw  interesta  of 
Italy  required  it  After  thn  acteptance  Bona- 
parte sent  Talleyrand  over  to  the  senate  to  declare 
that  the  present  union  of  the  crown  of  Italy  to  Uml 
of  France  was  very  necessary.  And,  mllowii^ 
close  on  the  heels  of  his  minister  for  foreign  aflaire, 
he  appeared  in  that  augost  assembly  himself,  and 
told  ue  senatora  that  his  power,  or  the  power  of 
fVance,  was  exceeded  only  by  his  or  its  modera- 
tion; that  Holland,  Switzerland,  all  Italy,  and 
nearly  all  Germany,  had  been  conquered ;  tnit  that 
in  the  hi^  tide  of  prosperity  the  greatest  ntildness 
and  moderatkm  had  beett  obaerved :  md  then  he 
bade  them  look  at  ^  monatnms  lunirpstioiia  and 
encroachmenta  of  odier  powers— it  the  inlquitoua 
^rtition  of  Poland,  at  the  prorinoes  torn  from 
Turkey  by  Russia,  at  the  conquestt  made  by  the 
English  in  India— and  judge  whether  it  were  not 
necessary  to  dirow  weight  into  the  French  scale. 
They  knew,  he  said,  that  France  had  never  taken 
up  arms  out  of  a  love  of  eonqueat  or  aggrandize- 
ment !  The  senators  did  what  senators  were  made 
to  do :  they  echoed,  they  applauded ;  they  abused 
the  republican  form  of  government,  and  gave  din- 
nen  and  balls  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Italian 
mooarehy.  Bonaparte  then  appointed  his  step-son 
and  adopted  ton,  Princt  Eugene  Beauharqaifl^  to  be 
viceroy  of  Italy,  and  created  viccpre^doit  Melsl 
keeper  of  the  seals  for  that  kingdom  with  uenoi^ 
mouB  salary.  Ibe  other  Italian  deputies  were  not 
foigotten;  but  in  the distribntiw  oif  honoon  and 
places  some  fisw  of  than  fbed  but  Indifierendy,  be- 
cause they  were  repovied  to  have  ecgtmnA  a  high 
r^ard  fat  constitutional  aecnrities.  No  tfane  was 
lost  in^completing  this  easy  work.  With  a  retinue 
more  numerous  and  more  gorgeous  than  ever  had 
htoi  witnessed  under  the  old  kings  or  emperors, 
Bonaparte  traversed  France  and  crossed  the  Alps ; 
and  on  Sunday,  the  2dth  of  May,  he  was  crowned  in 
the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Milan.  The  ceremony 
was  not  performed  by  the  pope,  aldumgh  Pius  VII. 
was  at  Turin  at  the  time,  but  by  the  archbishop  of 
Milan,  The  iron  crown  of  the  old  Longobard  kings, 
whose  dynasty  had  been  overthrown  by  Charle- 
magne, had  been  brought  with  solemn  pomp  firom 
its  sanctuary  in  the  Abbey  of  Monia,  to  serve  for 
the  occasion.  .  But  at  Milan,  u  at  Paris^  Bonaparte 
would  let  no  band  but  hit  own  place  a  crown  on 
his  head;  and'seiziog  the  iron  emblem  widi  both 
his  hands  (for  it  was  heavy),  he  put  it  on  his 
brow,  saying  in  his  loudest  voice,  Dteti  me  /*o 
donnk;  Oare  qui  ia  touche — (God  has  given  it 
me ;  Woe  to  him  that  touches  it). 

Being  crowned  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lon- 
gobwds,  Bonaparte  instituted  an  Italian  Order 
of  the  **  Iron  Crown  ;*'  and  modelled  the  new 
kingdom  on  precisely  the  aame  nUm  oa  the  Frendi 
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the  MBBOD  of  the  IteUaa  IcgidatiTe  body,  telling 
the  applmdiDg  lutensn  that  now  there  would  ba 
an  endtoall  changes  and  innovationa,  and  to  all  the 
nuMriea  and  wnmga  of  Italy.  He  Mtablished  hit 
military  oonacriptioD,  and  raited  the  army  of  Italy 
to  40,000  or  50,000  men.  These  Italian  troopa 
were  of  immenae  aervifx  to  him  in  the  ensuing 
campugn  ;  and  withoat  them  Masaena  muit  have 
been  cruAed  oa  the  Adige  by  the  Archduke 
Chariea.  The  whole  of  Upper  {taly  fiimiahed 
hardy  and  well-framed  men,  who,  under  proper 
officoa.  Boon  became  as  good  acddiera  ae  any  that 
iidlowed  Bonaparte'a  o^ea.  At  an  qiportune 
moBMnt^  the  Dofft  ni  the  Rqmblic  of  Genoa,  the 
ihnmlc  and  ahnTellcd  deacoidant  of  the  noble 
Duaisi,  who  had  ftnu^  tat  the  indcpendenoe  of 
their  sountiy  aganut  hii^  and  kaiaera,  preaented 
hinNelf  to  the  emperor-kmg  with  a  deputation  of 
Genoeae  aenatorB  and  otheia,  and  humbly  expreiacd 
the  wish  and  prayer  that  Napoleon  the  Great  would 
cure  the  evila  «f  Genoa  by  uniting  it  to  the  French 
empire.  It  might  hare  been  expected  that  the 
prayer  would  have  been  for  a  union  with  the  new 
Idngdom  af  Italy,  and  thia  would  have  hannoniaed 
with  the  Italian  day-dream ;  but  this  was  not  in 
the  initeitetiflDs  prerioosly  given  by  Bonaparte's 
agents  to  Drae  I^auo,  wlui,'  like  the  ckiwn  in  a 
NeapoHlu  nfale,  could  utter  only  thoae  words 
whidi  had  been  ^t  iifto  his  mouth.  On  the  0th 
of  Jonean  Impnul  Decne  united  the  Genoeae  or 
ligmnk  Repuhlie  to  gnmce-  -and,  it  aaid,  fat 
eser.  But  the  great  deatrner  of  republican  iaatitu- 
tiono  bad  iwt  yet  completed  hia  work;  and  be  pro* 
cceded  to  transform  the  ancient  republic  of  Lucca 
into  «  new  principality,  which  was  given  to  his 
sister  Elixa,  and  her  complacent  Coniesu  husband 
BacHKchi,  to  be  held  aa  a  fief  of  the  French  em- 
pire. After  thia  the  only  republic  that  was  left  in 
Italy  was  Son  Marino,  with  ita  hill  territory  not 
so  ciite&siTe  as  a  seoood-rate  English  parish,  with 
ile  ponnlation  of  0000  soula,  and  its  ^pe-trudera 
ua  TUttaera  far  presidents  and  captains.  The  an- 
noatioB  of  Goua  nTB  to  France  one  of  the  finest 
hafbouaondooeoftheTioheitarae&alBin  thoMe- 
ditctnacan:  that  stale  alone  waa  quite  capable  of 
fitting  oot  twelve  good  riiipa  of  the  line ;  and  the 
GcBoeae  no  indiq^ably  about  the  beat  aaikna  in 
thoae  am.  By  the  tnaty  of  Lon^ville,  which  Bo- 
naparte had  Goaeloded  with  the  Bmperor  of  Gei^ 
many,  the  independence  of  Genoa  toad  the  other 
then  existing  Italian  republics  had  been  solemnly 
guaranteed,  together  with  the  independence  of  the 
Swiss  republics,  which  the  French  ruled  over  aa 
roasters,  and  the  independence  of  the  Bataviaa 
republic,  which  they  continued  to  occupy  as  con- 
quered territory.  Bonaparte  himself  w«U  knew 
that  hia  taking  poBsesaion  of  Genoa  must  hasten 
the  rupture  bow  with  Austria  and  Ruasia;  but  he 
dedaicdtliit  such  a  possession  waa  worth  Uie  risks 
of  another  war.  It  should  appear,  however,  that 
he  miatook  the  Austrian  alownesa  ftv  timidity,  and 
deoebcd  Umsdf,  down  almoat  to  the  moment  when 
she  took  th»  field,  with  Ao  notion  that  AsMria  would 


not  ao  sooa  meuure  aworda  with  the  liebar  of 
Marei^.  On  hia  return  from  Italy  he  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  preparationa  for  the  invasion 
of  Ei^tand,  and  spoke  of  it  publicly  aa  an  attempt 
fiiUy  resolved  upon,  and  not  to  be  prevented  by 
any  occurrences  whatever.  He  repaired  again  to 
the  coast,  and  dated  several  strildng  and  important 
decrees  from  the  Imperial  camp  of  Boulogne." 
The  army  of  England,  as  it  was  called,  increased 
ra^er  than  diminished,  still  lay  at  Boulogne;  the 
flotillas  had  been  increased,  and  (a  junction  waa 
making  between  the  Fraich  fleeta  and  the  fleets  of 
Spain.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  doubt  which 
itiU  exista,  ukd  will  ever  exist,  aa  to  the  realityof 
his  intention  to  risk  his  anny  and  peraon  in  thia 
deqierate  enterprise,  as  Nelsoo  at  Trafalgar  anni- 
hilated the  united  fleets,  without  whieh  the  invaaion 
waa  an  absdute  impracticability,  aa  that  battle 
would  have  been  fo\i^ht  whether  there  had  been  a 
eoalition  or  not,  and  as  the  continental  war  affected 
CO  neither  aide  the  forces  whose  battle-field  vras  the 
aride  ooean,  it  is  abaurd  tb  say,  as  aome  French 
writers  continue  to  do,  that  it  waa  the  hoatile  move- 
ment of  Russia  and  Austria,  brought  about  by 
English  goU,  that  saved  England  from  invauon, 
if  not  from  conquest.  England  was  safe  throi^h 
the  cannm  fired  at  Trafidgar,  though  not  a  gun 
had  been  fired  on  the  Continent,  and  though  Boia- 
parte  had  been  left  undisturbed  to  parade  his  troopa 
on  the  coast,  u  be  had  already  done  for  yeara. 
Towards  the  end  of  August  Bonaparte  returned 
Ottos  more  to  Boulogne,  and  the  *  Moniteor*  an- 
nomioed  that  this  journey  was  the  prelude  to  die 
invaaion  of  England.  But  on  the  aSth  of  that 
month  it  waa  publicly  announced  that  the  army  of 
England  waa  to  become  the  army  of  Ctermany, 
that  the  Emperor  Francis  had  attacked  an  ally  of 
Napoleon,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  march- 
ing, that  the  Continent  was  in  flames.  And  forth- 
with the  150,000  men  collected  at  Boulogne  and 
along  that  coast  struck  their  tents,  and,  forming 
into  five  separate  corps,  marched  away  vrith  ad> 
mirable  rapidity  for  the  Rhine.  At  the  same  time 
other  troopa  wne  set  in  motion  fr«n  the  interior 
of  France,  and  marchii^  orders  were  aent  to  Ber- 
nadotte,  who  commanded  a  corps  d^armie  in  Ha- 
nover, and  to  Marmont,  who  commanded  aaotber 
in  Holland.  No  mode  of  excitement  had  been 
nqjlected:  all  theae  immense  bodica  of  troops  ccnn- 
menced  their  long  march  with  joyous  and  confident 
feelings,  the  army  of  England  rejoidng  at  their 
escape  from  the  miseries  and  dangers  of  the  sea, 
and  the  agonies  of  sea^sickness^  There  was  at 
first  a  great  want  of  ready  money ;  but  Bonaparte 
remedied  this  deficiency  by  seizing  50,000,000  of 
francs  out  o£  the  deposite  in  the  National  Bank, 
which  his  own  laws  and  eodea  had  decreed  to  be 

*  Bounwta  thouiht  it  would  aot  be  a  diffienlt  Bitter  ia  «eciuh» 
lukdnaea  to  tlie  m ;  udi  whenever  the  abeeoce  of  the  ^glUh  «hlpo 
of  war  pomitted,  IM  nUfen  wm  onlMrked.  a  few  hnndndt  at  a 
iuu,andtheflattaaMitoattowa,orttnUihedalciiiflUieeaMt.  Aa 
Udi  genmUr  liappeMd  In  rougli  weather,  the  Una  beroat  mlliBrvd 
rnnmLy.  iMjr  kaaiA  Ibr  ut  Mttn  cwmlca  on  JMr  owb  alnnM^ 
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ttcred  and  unapproachable.  This  deed,  however, 
which  utterly  destroyed  public  credit  for  a  time, 
created  many  nudcontentt,  and,  in  .co-operation 
with  otficr  cuueaof  diaaffection,  it  would  have  led 
to  a  lewdntion  at  borne  if  Bonaparte  had  not 
proved  Tictoriona  abiued.  The  imperial  throne 
was  as  jet  new  and  uiuteady,  and  it  may  be  re- 
ceired  as  a  certainty  that  it  would  have  been  over- 
thrown if  he  had  met  with  any  serious  reverse. 
Such  was  the  decided  opinion  of  Foucb^  who  knew 
better  than  any  man  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 
and  how  rerolutions  and  counter-revolutiom  were 
brmght  about  in  fVance.  "  We  must  have  splendid 
▼ictoriea  and  glory  to  dazzle  the  Parisians,"  said 
the  minister  of  police  to  his  emperor,  "  or  all  will 
be  lost,  and  evei^rthing  undone  that  we  hare  been 
doin^ ! "  You  will  be  responsible  for  the  tian- 
qoiUitf  and  Icyalhr  of  I^iria  am  of  France  during 
my  absence,"  said  Bonaparte.  "  WilUngly,"  re- 
plied the  ex-Jacol»n ;  "  but  you  most  gain  great 
Tictoriea,  and  send  us  good  bulletins  to  put  into 
the  'Moniteur.'"  In  his  kind  the  minister  of 
police  contributed  stock  and  material  forfiuulitating 
his  master's  victoria;  he  furnished  each  of  the 
corp«  d'arrtUe  with  a  well  selected  body  of  spies, 
some  native  French,  some  Germans  from  the 
Rhine,  some  desperate  snd  tried  adventureia  from 
other.countries ;  he  corresponded  directly  with  all 
the  French  diploraatiBts  resident  in  the  neutral, 
friendly,  or  fear-subdued  parts  of  Germany ;  and 
he  particularly  {minted  out  the  advantages  to  be 
dnived  from  cultivating  a  close  acquaintance  with 
the  trading  German  Jews,  who  had  connexions 
and  correspondents  everywhere,  and  who  were 
ready  to  do  anything  for  mon^.  And  it  waa  by 
inch  agendes  as  tuae  that  wt  progress  ctf  tlte 
French  was  ferilitated.  Erery  morementmade  or 
contemplated  by  the  Anatrians  waa  known  at 
French  head-quarters  vrith  astonidiing  rapidity; 

secrets  of  ue  cabinet  of  Vienna  itself  were  in 
several  instances  revealed ;  and  there  appears  to 
have  been  scarcely  one  etat-^ajor,  or  general  stafi^ 
but  had  its  spy  or  spies,  its  traitor  or  traitora,  sold 
to  France.  It  is  notorious  that  similar  practices 
had  been  adopted  before,  and  had  contributed  es- 
sehtially  to  Uie  brilliant  success  of  Bonaparte's 
Italian  cam|Migns ;  but  they  were  now  extended 
and  ayatematizei  hy  the  genius  of  Fouchtf. 

Harshab  Soolt,  Davoust,  Ney,  Lannes,  end 
Murat  led  the  five  great  columns  which  were 
marching  from  BoolMjne.  Bonaparte  remained 
sometime  longicr  at  Vm;  and  on  the  23rd  of 
September  he  preftced  his  departure  by  goinj^  in 
state  to  the  senate,  and  there  deuverii^  an  exdbng 
wpeessk  on  the  causes  of  the  present  war.  "  The 
wiahes  of  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  Continent,'* 
eaid  he,  "  are  at  last  fulfilled ;  war  is  begun  in 
the  middle  of  Gmnany.  Austria  and  Russia  have 
joined  England,  and  our  generation  is  plumred 
again  into  all  the  calamities  of  war.  ....  The 
Austrian  army  has  crossed  the  Ion :  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  hea  been  driven  away  from  his  ca]Htal; 
all  my  hopes  of  the  preservatian  of  peace  have 


vanished.  In  this  instance  the  wickedness  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Ccmtincnt  hu  fiiUy  revealed  itself. 
They  feared  the  maniftitatioa  of  my  de^  love  for 
peace;  they  feared  that  ^stria,  mt  the airiititf  the 
abyss  they  have  dug  under  her  feet,  mi^t  return 
to  sentiments  of  justice  and  moden^iott,  ssid  they 
have  hurried  her  into  war.  I  sigh  in  thmking 
die  blood  that  this  will  cost  Europe;  but  the 
French  name  shall  derive  a  fresh  lustre  from  it. 
Senators,  when,  at  your  request,  at  the  voice  of  the 
whole  French  people,  I  assumed  the  imperial 
crown,  I  received  of  you,  and  of  all  citizens,  a 
solemn  engagement  to  preserve  it  pure,  and  with- 
out stain.  My  people  will  rush  to  the  standard 
of  their  emperor  and  of  hia  army,  which  in  a  few 
dm  will  have  crossed  the  frontiaa.  M^istratea, 
BoUiers,  citizens,  all  are  determined  to  keep  our 
country  firee  from  the  influence  of  England,  who, 
if  she  should  prevail,  would  grant  us  none  but  an 
ignominious  peace,  dw  principal  conditions  of 
which  vrould  be  the  bonui^  oi  our  fleets,  the 
filling  up  of  our  harbnua,  and  the  annihilatiCTi  of 
our  industry  " 

He  theu  travelled  post  to  Mayence  or  Mainz, 
and  took  the  command  of  the  "  Grand  Army,"  a 
name  which  waa  afterwarda  always  I4>plied  to  the 
army  while  he  commanded  in  penon. 

After  hesitating  so  long,  and  thereby  occaaontng 
delays  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  precipitated  measures,  and  took 
the  field  too  soon ;  for  the  Russians,  who  had  to 
perform  an  immense  march  befne  they  could 
reach  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Danube,  were  still 
far  off  when  the  Austrians  commenced  operations. 
By  a  strange  fttalitr>  the  Emperm-  Franda  had 
given  die  i^tp****"**  dt  his  main  army  to  General, 
now  Field-Maishal.  Mack,  who  had  the  art  or 
knack  still  to  pass  with  the  Aulic  Counul  aa  a 
great  military  genius,  and  the  best  (^tacticiana  and 
strategists.  His  shameful  discomfiture  in  the  south 
of  Itsly,  m  the  yesr  1799,  wss  attributed  solely  to 
the  bad,  unwarlike  qualities  of  the  Nei^iohtau 
troops ;  with  the  steady  v^erans  of  the  Emperor, 
the  sturdy  Austrian  mfsntiy,  the  active  light  troops 
of  Bohemia,  and  the  brilliant  cavalry  of  Hungary, 
he  would  do  better,  nay,  must  conquer,  and  rescue 
the  whole  of  Germany  from  the  thrsldom  of  tiie 
French.  Of  this  confidence  he  had  himself  the 
fullest  shsre,  and  therefore  when  he  b^n  to 
move  he  moved  with  almost  unprecedented 
pidi^  (for  an  Austrian  anny),  se^g  at  defiance 
the  flid  national  caution  and  circnmspectioii,  which 
indeed  bad  been  the  main  caniea  of  many  a  reverse, 
and  seemii^  more  anzioua  for  a  battle  vrith  Bona- 
parte without  thoDn  than  finr  the  arrival  of  the 
Ronians,  about  whom  hevras  accustomed  to  speak 
in  rather  contemptuous  language.  Francis's  best 
genersl,  hia  brother,  the  Archdiu^  Charles,  waa  de- 
tached  with  a  much  unaller  army  into  Upper  Italy  ; 
and  his  brother,  the  Archduln  John,  who  had  also 
displayed  both  bravery  and  ability,  was  stationed, 
with  irtill  inferior  forcn,  in  the  |nsses  of  the  Tyrol, 
to  keep  up  a  commvniatim  of 
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Germany  nnder  Mack  and  the  army  of  Italy  under 
his  brother  Charles.  An  army  of  reserve,  called  the 
army  of  Bohemia,  and  being  about  40fiQ0  strong, 
lay  in  the  rear  of  Mack  and  corered  Vienna  aim 
the  hereditary  states ;  and  another  corps  (Tarmket 
called  the  army  of  Gallicia,  was  dispowd  so  as  to 
meet  the  Russians  on  their  march  and  then  co- 
operate with  them.  The  total  number  of  forces  to 
be  bnnwht  into  the  field  by  the  allies  was  estimated 
by  the  French  at  500,000  mui,  and  might  pro- 
bably amoont  to  350,000  or  400,000;  but  a  large 
pnrpottion  the  Aoitrians  were  law  recruits  and 
levies  that  not  only  had  never  been  under  fire,  but 
that  had  not  yet  mastered  the  rudiments  of  the 
drill-ground ;  and  they  were  divided  and  subdi- 
vided and  scattered  over  on  immense  extent  of 
country,  with  the  Alps  and  other  mountains,  with 
the  Inn,  the  Danube,  and  other  rivers,  between 
tbem.  Mack,  who  was  in  the  van  of  all,  never 
had  under  his  immediate  command  more  than 
80,000  men.  Bavaria,  one  of  the  hereditary  ene- 
mies of  the  House  of  Austria,  had,  as  much  through 
selfish  calculation  and  andent  antipiUhy  as  through 
fear  of  the  modem  conquerors  of  Europe,  devoted 
itself  to-Fnmce.  Before  Mack  reached  thebenks 
of  the  Inn,  the  Emperor  Francis  dis|mtched  the 
nrince  of  ScfawartzeDbeis  to  Munich  to  neffodate 
with  the  Elector  MazimOisn  Joaeph,  to  cm  upon 
him  as  a  member  of  tiie  Gomanic  league  to  rise 
■gainst  the  mpreasm  of  their  common  country, 
rad  to  join  the  Bavarian  army  to  those  that  were 
fighting  for  the  independence  of  Germany.  The 
elector  assured  Scfawartzenberg  that  his  heart  was 
in  the  great  cause,  that  he  had  fiilly  decided  in 
&vonr  of  Austria,  and  that  he  had  only  a  few  con- 
ditions to  propose  which,  he  trusted,  the  emperor 
would  not  refuse.  Maximilian  Joseph  even  wrote 
to  the  emperor  to  assure  him  that  he  would  join 
the  Bavarian  troops  to  the  Austrian  army ;  but 
that  he  must  implore  for  some  litde  delay  and 
management,  as  his  son  was  travelling  in  the  south 
of  France,  and  would  be  made  responsible  if  he 
calmly  joined  the  coaHti<m.  **  On  my  knees,"  said 
he,  **I  implore  you  to  let  me  remain  neutral  for  a 
time— it  is  an  afflicted  Ather  prayii^  for  his  son." 
He  solemnly  promised  never  to  join  his  troops  to 
die  army  of  Bmaparte.  But  at  tl»  same  time  the 
elector's  prime  minister,  MontgelaS,  who  was 
wholly  in  the  French  interest,  aud  who  had  pro- 
bably already  touched  some  of  the  golden  napo- 
leons which  had  been  carried  off  from  the  national 
bank,  was  holding  a  very  different  language  with 
Bonaparte's  ambusador,  M.  Otto;  and  the  elec- 
tor himself,  not  many  hours  after  writing  to  the 
Emperor  Francis,  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  note 
to  Otto  statii^  that  the  Austrians  had  already 
placed  their  pontoons  on  the  Inn,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  entering  Bavaria ;  that,  if  he  openly  de- 
clared that  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  France,  his  army  and  his  country  would  be 
lost ;  that  he  wished  to  keep  bis  wont  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  without  provoking  the 
wrath  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna ;  that  nothing  but 
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a  short  neutrally  could  save  him ;  that  he  was  be- 
wildered and  knew  not  what  to  do.  "  If  the  Aus- 
trian minister,"  said  he  to  M.  Otto,  "should  offer 
me  neutrality  on  condition  that  I  do  not  permit 
my  troops  to  move  a  step,  and  that  1  remain  per- 
fiectly  quiet,  what  answer  would  you  advise  me  to 
give  him?  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  everything, 
even  my  liberty,  to  prove  tothe  Emperor  Napoleon 
that  I  wish  to  fulfil  my  engagements.  But,  if  your 
army  does  not  come  soon,  all  is  lost.  The  enemy 
(the  Austrians)  will  have  time  to  take  up  the  best 
poutions  in  Bavaria,  and  it  will  cost  a  great  many 
men  and  much  trouble  to  didodge  them."  Three 
days  after  this,  or  on  the  8th  of  September,  the 
elector  wrote  sgain  to  the  French  ambasBador. 
•*  Have  pity  on  me,"  said  he,  **  for  I  am  the  most 

unhappy  of  men   My  situation  is  more  than 

painful.  You  know  that  the  Prince  of  Schwartz- 
enberg  was  authorised  to  treat  with  me,  I  had 
therefore  no  longer  an  excuse  for  not  sending  some 
one  to  Vienna.  And  yet  to  break  my  word,  to 
appear  double  in  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
my  protector,  is  what,  I  hope,  will  soon  carry  me 
to  we  grave.  The  Austrians  are  to  enter  Ba- 
varia tO'day  ;  my  troops  are  not  yet  collected  .  > .  • 

I  am  not  sure  whether  I  can  quit  this  pUce  

I  have  lost  my  head !   This  morning  I 

have  written  to  the  Empanr  of  Germany :  I  ban 
told  him  that  my  son  is  in  France,  that  he  u  lost 
unless  he  grant  me  neutrality.  I  have  implored 
him  on  both  my  knees.  What  would  you  advise 
me  to  do  ?"  Otto's  advice  was  simply  this :  that 
the  elector  should  immediately  quit  Munich  and 
retire  to  Wurtzbei^,  collect  his  troops  ou  the  op- 
posite frontier  of  Franconia,  and  there  await  the 
arrival  of  the  grand  army  of  Napoleon ;  and  this 
advice  Maximilian  Joaeph  immediately  acted  upon. 
The  secret  negociations  which  had  long  been  car> 
ried  on  between  Munich  and  Paris  were  not 
wholly  unknown  at  Vienna ;  and  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  the  elector  and  the  movement  of  his 
troops  told  a  very  intelligible  story.  The  Emperor 
Frsucis,  on  the  14th  of  Septonber,  wrote  from 
Hetzendorf  a  reproachful  letter  to  Maximilian, 
who  had  thus  failed  in  what  was,  car  ought  to  have 
been,  the  cause  of  dl  Germans :  he  reminded  him 
of  his  promise  to  join  his  troops  to  the  Austrian 
army,  and  told  him  that  be  had  been  ready  and 
was  still  willing  to  grant  him  all  the  conditions 
which  he  had  asked  for — to  permit  even  the  Ba- 
varian troops  to  serve  as  a  separate  corps  d^armee^ 
although  he  thought  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  intermix  them  with  his  own  army. 
Was  this  a  moment,  when  the  French  were  col- 
lecting on  the  Rhine,  for  the  princes  of  Germany 
to  quarrel  about  trifles  P  The  recent  conduct  uf 
the  French,*'  said  Francis,  "  in  Baden,  at  Cassel, 
and  Stuttgard,  will  enable  your  serene  highness  to 
judge  whether  the  neutrality  of  Bavaria  was  a 
thing  possible  to  be  obtained,  and  even  whether 
you,  my  brother  and  cousin,  would  have  had  it  in 
your  power  to  fulfil  your  promise  never  to  employ 
your  troops  against  mettrgitizKieiyomp^dt0^lt£a' 
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told  the  elector  that,  if  a  courier  had  been  dis- 
patched at  the  moment  that  he  pledged  himself  to 
the  Prince  of  Schwartzenberg,  his  bod  might  hare 
quitted  France  before  any  meaBurea  could  have 
been  taken  against  him.  But  the  truth  appears  to 
be  that  the  elector  had  no  desire  to  recai  his  son, 
that  his  BOD  waa  anxious  rather  to  remain  in  France 
than  to  quit  it ;  and  that  the  matrimonial  alliance 
which  soon  connected  the  ancient  line  of  Bavaria 
with  the  ftmilj  of  Bonaparte  formed  a  part  of 
elector's  secret  engagements  with  France,  or 
had  at  least  been  verbally  i^reed  upon.  Moreover, 
to  induce  Maximilian  to  quit  Munich  and  with- 
draw his  troops,  Otto  held  out  the  lure  of  a  kingly 
crown  in  lieu  of  an  electoral  coronet,  and  the  tempt- 
ing offer  of  a  great  increase  of  territory  to  be  taken 
from  Austria ;  assuring  him  at  the  same  dme  that 
the  occupation  of  Bavaria  by  the  Austrians  would 
be  but  a  temporary  evil  or  accident,  which  would 
soon  be  remedied  by  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  at  the  head  of  the  grand  army.  The 
Emperor  Francis  conjured  Maximilian  to  retrace 
his  steps  while  there  was  yet  time,  and  to  send  his 
troops  to  cooperate  with  him  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  would  both  be  deeply  grieved  to 
find  themselves  obliged  to  treat  his  serene  highness 
otherwise  than  as  a  friend,  brother,  and  consin. 
To  this  letter,  which  certainly  betrays  no  violence 
of  ui^ency  and  no  harsh  conditions,  no  stipulations 
but  such  as  the  emperor  as  suzerain  of  Qennauy 
had  a  right  to  demand,  and  as  a  German  to  expect, 
from  the  elector,  Maximilian  replied,  on  the  21st 
of  September,  in  an  evasive  and  most  paltry  man- 
ner. He  was  anxious  to  retain  the  emperor's 
friendship,  but  still  more  anxious  to  preserve  his 
own  unhappy  provinces  from  the  horrors  of  war ; 
he  owed  it  to  his  unfortunate  subjects  and  to  him- 
self not  to  lavish  their  blood  in  a  quurel  which 
did  not  concern  them,  and  in  a  war  against  the 
French,  who  had  never  done  the  Bavarians  any 
injury; — this  was  the  original  motive  of  the  abso- 
lute and  complete  neutrality  which  he  had  claimed 
of  the  emperor ; — he  had  witiidrawn  his  troops  be- 
cause they  had  been  threatened  with  the  dishonour 
of  being  disarmed  by  the  Austrians,  but  he  would 
never  join  them  to  the  French  army; — this  was, 
his  unalterable  resolution,  from  which  no  menaces 
of  France  should  ever  drive  him.  The  Bavarian 
army  counted  from  18,000  to  20,000  men,  well 
disciplined,  well  armed  and  accoutred,  the  cavalry 
being  particularly  excellent.  Such  a  force  thrown 
into  either  scale  was  highly  important ;  if  arrayed 
on  the  side  of  the  French  it  weakened  the  Aus- 
trians to  the  extent  of  36,000  or  40,000  men ; 
it  therefore  behoved  the  emperor  to  make  every 
effinrt  to  secure  it  on  his  side.  Under  a  mere 
military  point  of  view  the  occupation  of  Bavaria 
was  a  serious  fault; — the  Austrians  would  have 
done  much  better  to  have  remained  fkr  behind  the 
Inn,  on  the  Danube,  and  to  have  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Russians  on  their  own  territory  and  in 
■well-chosen  positions ; — but,  under  a  political  and 
«Ten  under  a  moral  point  of  view,  we  can  see 


nothing  to  blame  in  the  occupation,  or  in  any  part 
of  the  correspondence  and  conduct  of  the  court  of 
Vienna.  Such  an  un-Genuan  line  of  conduct  as 
that  which  had  long  been  pursued  by  the  court  of 
Munich  would  not  have  been  practicable  but  for 
popular  antipathies,  the  old  quarrels,  jealousies, 
and  grudges  between  the  Bavarians  and  thur 
neighbours  the  subjects  of  the  emperor ;  and  Uie 
same  inveterate  feelings,  in  full  actimi  in  so  mtny 
other  parts  of  Germany,  were  what  kept  weak  and 
disjointed  the  great  snid  ancient  omfederacy,  and 
ofibred  in  lo  many  states  symmthy,  welcome,  and 
co-operation  to  Bonaparte.  Tbe  oppression  and 
insolence  of  yean,  the  acme  dt  Gallic  granny,  was 
required  to  scourge  this  madness  out  of  Germany, 
and  really  to  unite  that  manly  people  in  one  com- 
mon cauae.  Not  only  did  Prussia  remain  neutral, 
but  the  Elector  of  Baden,  in  whose  territory  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  had  been  kidnapped,  and  the 
Elector  of  Wurtemburg,  followed  the  same  line  of 
conduct  as  his  serene  highness  of  Bavaria.  If 
fhriBsia  had  fallen  upon  the  French  in  flank  as 
they  wore  advancing  against  the  Austrians,  the 
consequence  must  have  been  fatal  to  the  invaders ; 
but  she  pn^med  to  be  neutral  and  impaitisi ;  the 
daring  violation  cf  her  own  territonr  by  French 
troops  could  not  rouse  her;  and  she  kxpt  her 
splendid  army  of  200,000 men  in  perfect  inactivity. 
In  vain  Pitt  ofibred  his  subeicUes,  in  vahi  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  repaired  in  person  to  Berlin ; 
that  selfish,  paltry  cabinet  would  do  nothing,  or 
nothing  yet ;  end  this  indedaion  lasted  until  the 
coalition  was  ruined. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  advance  he  bad  already 
made.  Mack,  that  &tal  tactitian,  left  the  Inn  and 
the  capital  of  Bavaria  far  behind  him,  and,  ap- 
proaching the  Rhine  and  the  frontiers  of  France, 
took  possession  of  Ulm,  Munmingen,  and  the  hne 
of  the  Iller  and  the  Upper  Danube,  where  he  for- 
tified himself  with  great  care,  as  if  to  watch  the 
defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  as  if  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  Frendi  could  take  no  other  route 
than  that,  and  could  attack  him  only  in  front  But 
the  front  was  precisely  where  Bonaparte  never 
meant  to  attack :  his  plan  of  campaign  was  to  turn 
Mack*8  flank,  to  cut  him  off  from  hia  own  country 
and  resources,  then  to  close  the  French  columns 
upon  him,  envelope  him,  and  reduce  him  to  the 
alternative  of  surrendering  without  fighting  or  of 
fighting  without  a  chance  of  success  against  con- 
centrated forces  far  superior  in  number  to  his  own. 
And  to  execute  this  brilliant  cott(»ption  the  seven 
columns  of  the  grand  anny  marched  in  separate, 
lines,  which  all  converged  towards  one  point,  and 
each  of  which  was  to  be  fbllowed  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  neutrality  of  intervening  states.  'Diese 
combined  movementa  were  admirably  executed; 
but  the  wide  separations  of  die  French  forctt  vrere 
such  as  would  have  afforded  many  an  opportunity 
for  attacking  them  singly,  and  as  did  afibrd  to 
Prussia  a  most  tempting  opportunity  for  crushing 
and  annihilating  the  column  which  Bemadotte 
vas  leading  from  Hanover,  and  which  ^  charged 
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with  the  most  important  operation  of  all — that  of 
pidin^  up  the  Elector  of  Bavaria's  troops  and 
ftctiog  in  union  with  them  on  Mack's  rear.  Ber- 
nadotte  could  not  pursue  his  appointed  line  of 
march  wilhrnit  trarersing  Anapach,  which  beloDged 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Hesse  Cassel  and  o^r 
territories  whose  neutrality  his  Prussian  majesty 
had  guaranteed ;  and  some  of  the  most  important 
miliUiy  bhmden  which  Mack  committed  may  be 
exiaued  by  the  dull  credulity  which  induced  him 
and  the  court  of  Vienna  to  heliere  diat  the  French 
would  not  dare  to  set  the  law  of  iiat»ms  at  defiance 
and  so  grossly  insult  Prussia;  or  that,  if  they 
should  so  dare,  the  provocation  would  bring  the 
Prussian  army  into  the  field  to  bar  the  road  to 
Beraadotte  and  destroy  him;  and  that  thus  in 
either  case  Mack's  right  wing  would  be  covered, 
and  the  roads  on  that  side  which  led  to  his  rear 
and  to  the  Bavarian  army  be  blocked  up  at  their 
heads  to  evei^  enemy.  But,  after  so  long  an  ex- 
perience of  the  degree  of  respect  which  the  French 
paid  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  extent  of  the 
baseness  of  which  the  court  of  Berlin  was  capable, 
this  fttal  crednli^,  which  fivnished  in  a  manner 
the  bans  criT  Maors  strat^,  was  unaccountable, 
unpardonable.  Bemadotte,  obeying  his  empens's 
ittstractioiu  to  the  letter,*  and  meeting  with  no 
obstruction  whatever  from  the  Prusrians,  passed 
rapidly  on  his  way,  effected  his  junction  with  the 
Bavarians,  threw  himself  in  Mack's  rear,  and, 
from  that  moment,  the  fate  of  the  campaign  was 
decided !  But,  thongh  Prussia  had  been  so  com- 
placent to  the  French,  she  was  transported  with  a 
zeal  for  the  observances  of  neutrality  when  the 
RoBSians  came  upon  her  territories  or  those  of  her 
neighbours ;  and,  through  this  zeal  an4  the  deli- 
cate aeiuples  of  the  czar  and  his  generals,  the 
march  was  lengthened  by  a  detoWf  and  eight  or 
ten  predoua  days  were  lost  The  plan  of  the 
eoalitioii,  indeed,  oicountered  everywhere  obstacles 
to  its  strat^etical  develqpmeat,  whereas  Bona- 
parte's plm  was  everyirhere  seconded ;  that  which 
was  an  obstacle  to  his  enemies  was  no  obstacle  to 
him ;  scruples  which  made  them  weak  made  him 
strong ;  he  had  trampled  under  loot  the  principle 
of  neubality.t 

To  confirm  and  keep  Mack  in  his  error,  Mu- 
rat,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl,  ap- 
pnmched  the  Black  Forest  and  manoeuvred  in 
the  Austrian  front.  In  the  meanwhile  Soult,  who 
had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Spires,  directed  bis  march 
npon  Augsburg,  on  the  river  Lech,  immediately  in 
'  Mack's  rear  and  about  midway  between  the  fortress 
of  Ulm  and  the  cajntal  of  Bavaria ;  and  Davoust, 
Vandamme,  and  Marmout,  who  had  entered  Ger- 
many from  difierent  pmnta  considerably  to  the 
northward  of  Hack's  posittons,  turned  his  right 
wing  and  gave  the  hand  to  Soult  at  Augsbiug. 
Some  of  these  corps  manoeuvred  over  Uie  ground 

■  BonaiHttto'i  iiutrnctioni  to  BernsdotlB  u  to  HeHO  CmwI,  or 
may  other  Drutral  trnitory  ha  night  Bud  on  hi«  woy.  w«k  very  coa- 
cte:  ■■Pan  m,  by  >U  iiumh;  pnaifby  nue,  fime,  oi  fiood  wiU; 
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which  had  been  made  memorable  by  the  British 
campaign  of  Blenheim,  and  fought  victoriously  on 
precisely  the  same  spots  where  the  French  had  been 
so  thonn^hly  beaten  by  our  great  Marlborough. 
The  very  first  encounter  took  place  at  Donawerth, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  where  one  Austrian 
regiment  most  gallantly  defended  a  bridge  against 
the  entire  column  of  Vandamme.  A  second  affiur 
took  place  on  the  same  spot  between  a  division  of 
French  dragoons  and  an  Austrian  regiment  of 
cuirassiers.  But  the  most  important  action  was 
foi^ht  at  Wertingen,  between  Ulm  and  Augsburg, 
where  Murat  and  Lannea  with  eighty  squadrons 
of  horse  encountered  twelve  batttdions  of  Hun- 
garian grenadiers  and  four  squadrons  of  Austrian 
cuirassiers.  The  combat  was  long  and  terrible; 
the  loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and  wounded  wai 
great ;  the  grenadiers  formed  into  squares  and  threw 
the  French  cavalry  o£F  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet; 
the  squares  were  not  to  be  broken  by  cavalry 
charges ;  nor  would  they  have  been  broken  at  all, 
but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  some  artillery  and 
General  Oudinot*s  grenadiers,  who,  when  they 
were  wearied  by  their  long  exertions,  plied  them 
with  grape-sho^  charged  them  with  the  bayonet, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  combi^  Bonaparte, 
who  by  this  time  had  jomed  Soult  at  Augsburg, 
where  he  quietly  directed  that  circumvaUation 
which  was  to  emorace  Mack  with  a  circle  of  fire 
and  steel,  made  a  great  deal  of  the  aSair  of  Wer- 
tingen, and  sent  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
to  those  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves  in 
it.  Yet  the  brave  Hungarian  grenadiers  retired 
iu  excellent  order,  and  with  their  faces  to  the  foe. 
It  was  only  the  united  imbecility  and  treachery  of 
their  commanders  that  codid  rob  these  superb 
troops  of  victory,  and  dishearten  and  demoralize 
them.  If  a  detachment  had  been  at  hand  to  sup- 
port them,  the  French  cavalry  must  have  been 
routed  at  Wertingen ;  but  the  French  always  had 
such  reinforcements  to  throw  into  action  at  Uie  op- 
portune moment,  and  the  Austrians,  whatever 
mi^t  be  the  strength  of  their  anm',  never,  or 
most  rarely,  had  anything  of  the  kind.  Hiis  was 
on  the  lOu  of  October.  A  day  or  two  after,  Soult 
surprised  and  captured  an  entire  Austrian  division 
at  Memmlngen  ;  Dupont  repelled  an  attack  mule 
upon  him  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand ;  and  Ney 
roated  that  archduke  at  Elchingen  and  at  the 
bridges  over  the  Danube  at  Guntzburg,  taking 
from  the  archduke  most  of  his  guns  and  nearly 
3000  men.  If,  instead  of  attacking  by  divisions. 
Mack  had  concentrated  all  his  forces  at  Ulm,  he 
might,  with  comparative  ease,  have  burst  through 
the  ring  which  Bonaparte  was  drawing  round  him, 
bave  re-established  his  communications  with  the 
Archduke  John,  who  was  now  descending  from 
the  Tyrol  by  fonxd  marches,  have  thrown  himttlf 
between  the  French  and  Vienna,  and  have  waited 
there  for  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  who  were 
now  in  full  march  for  Moravia ;  or,  if  unable  to 
maintain  himself  in  front  of  Vienna,  he  might  have 
crossed  the  Danube  below  that  city,  and  luyegone 
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into  Moravia  to  meet  the  advancing  columni  of  the 
Russians;  and  in  this  case  a  battle  might  have 
been  fought  on  the  plains  of  Austerlttz,  with  a  very 
different  force,  and  under  far  better  auspices  than 
subsequently  attended  the  terrible  conflict  on  those 
pluns.  But  Mack  waa  betrayed  by  others  even 
more  than  he  was  duped  by  his  own  egregious 
folly :  Schulmeister,  a  German  spy  in  the  pay  of 
FouchfS,  was  "  the  tempting  demon"  of  the  Austrian 
■taff;  he  glided  through  ue  postern  gates  of  Ulm 
more  dun  once  during  the  approach  of  the  French  ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  lying  information  he  gave 
to  some,  and  the  money  he  distributed  to  othiers, 
conduced  more  than  anything  to  Mack'a  blindness 
and  final  catastrophe.  After  the  afi^r  of  Guntz- 
burg  there  was  scarcely  any  more  6ghting,  but  a 
system  of  capitulations  was  commenced,  and  de- 
tached masses  of  troops  surrendered  to  the  French 
without  firing  a  musket  In  every  case  the  men 
were  sent  into  France  as  prisoners  of  war ;  but  the 
officers,  after  being  treated  with  an  affectation  of 
kindness,  were  liberated  upon  their  parole  not  to 
aerve  again  during  this  war.  Within  twelve  days 
after  Bonaparte  had  crossed  the  Rhine  Mack's 
doom  was  sealed — ^he  was  shut  up  in  Ulm,  as  old 
Marshal  Wurmaer  had  been  in  Mantua,  without  a 
hope  or  a  possibility  of  being  relieved.  Ulm,  how- 
ever, was  a  fortress  of  some  strength,  and  some- 
thing might  be  expected  from  Mack's  despair :  if 
bread  and  other  provisions  were  raUia  scanty,  there 
wereSOOO  or  mmre  hosnat  in  the  place,  and  brave 
men  would  have  done  what  Mack  once  tidked  of  do- 
ing— they  would  have  killed  and  eaten  thdr  horses 
before  they  capitulated.  Even  a  siege  of  short  dura- 
tion would  have  been  fatal  to  Bonaparte,  for  the 
advanced  season  of  the  year  was  unfavourable  to 
such  operations,  and  he  would  soon  have  had  the 
Russians  upon  his  rear,  and  the  united  armies  of 
the  Archdukes  Charles  and  John  upon  his  flank. 
To  take  such  a  place  with  such  an  immense 
garrison  in  it  by  storm,  must  have  cost  him  some 
Uiousands  of  men:  the  desperate  attempt  too 
might  have  failed ;  and  then  would  have  followed 
discouragement  and  confusion.  It  might  have 
been  that  Mack's  very  bhmder  should  have  served 
the  cause  of  the  coalition  better  than  the  best  gene* 
ralship ;  but  for  this  chance  a  hero  would  bive  been 
required,  and  Mack'a  courage  appears  to  have  been 
npon  a  par  with  his  military  genius.  Bonaparte 
certainly  expected  some  desperate  conflict,  for  it 
was  difficult  to  conceive  that  such  a  force,  so  well 

filaced,  would  surrrader  without  fighting.  He  de- 
ivered  one  of  his  stirring  addresses  to  the  French 
soldiers,  calling  upon  them  to  avenge  themselves 
at  Ulm  for  the  loss  of  the  plunder  of  London,  of 
which  (so  he  told  them)  they  would  have  been  in 
possession  before  now,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
new,  and  by  the  French  unprovoked,  continental 
war.  But  when  he  had  dispatched  the  Count  de 
Segur  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  propose  terms  of 
capitulation  to  Mack,  or  when  th^  alert,  sagacioue, 
and  quick-sighted  envoy  had  returned  to  head- 
quarters, every  apprehouioD  of  a  protracted  re- 


sistance, or  of  a  desperate  conflict,  vanished ;  and 
Bonaparte  saw  that  Ulm  and  all  in  it  would  be  his 
without  risking  the  life  of  a  man,  or  burning  one 
cartridge  more.  Mack  blabbed  and  babbled  to 
Segur  like  an  old  woman,  betraying  his  imbecility, 
his  timidity,  his  hopelessness,  his  total  want  of  the 
heart  and  energy  of  a  man.  The  Frenchman  pro- 
posed, that  he  should  capitulate  at  the  end  of  five 
days,  unless  the  Russians  should  appear  to  relieve 
him :  Mack  asked  for  eight  days,  teUmg  Segur  that 
he  really  had  provisions  for  ten  days.  Bonaparte 
sent  Segai  bauc  again,  and  ordered  Marshal  Ber- 
thier  to  accompany  him.  Mack  admitted  bodi  the 
civilian  and  the  french  general  into  Ulm,  without 
resorting  to  any  of  the  precautions  usual  on  such 
oocasions.  The  on-bandaged,  quick,  and  practised 
eyes  of  Berthier  saw  at  a  gluice  that  there  waa  no 
preparation  for,  or  intention  of,  fighting ;  that  the 
commander-in-chief  had  infected  his  officers  and 
men  with  his  own  dastsrdliness.  S^r  now  told 
Mack  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  would  graciously 
grant  him  the  eight  days  he  asked  him ;  but  that 
they  must  date  from  two  days  back,  or  from  the 
time  that  the  French  took  up  positions  in  front  of 
Ulm.  Mack,  however,  stnif^led  hard  &a  the  eight 
days ;  and  at  last  an  agreement  was  s^ed  inat 
there  should  be  an  armistice  until  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober at  midn^^t ;  and  that  if,  during  this  iirter- 
val,  an  Anstrian  or  Russian  army  should  appear 
to  raise  the  blockade,  the  army  at  Ulm  should 
have  liberty  to  join  it,  with  arms  and  baggage :  this 
was  late  in  the  evenii^  of  the  l7th  oi  October; 
and  the  time  stipulated  would  have  been  in  va* 
rious  ways  advantageous  to  the  allies,  even  though 
no  fresh  force  should  arrive.  But  on  the  I9th 
Mack  rode  out  of  Ulm,  and  had  a  private  inter- 
view with  Bonaparte  in  the  ancient  abbe^  of  Elchin- 
gen.  All  that  passed  at  that  interview  is  not  likely 
to  be  ever  known  ;  but  the  result  waa  that  Mack 
consented  to  a  revision  of  the  terms  which  had 
been  granted  on  the  17th,  and  signed  a  second 
capitulation,  wherein  he  agreed  to  evacuate  Ulm, 
and  give  up  his  army  and  everything  in  the  town 
on  the  very  next  day,  the  20th  of  October.  In 
coming  out  of  Bonaparte's  apartment  in  the  abbey, 
Segur  heard  Mack  say,  "  it  ia  cruel  to  be  thus 
didionoured  before  so  many  brave  o£Bcen.  I 
have,  however,  in  my  pocket  my  opinion  in  writ- 
ing, and  signed,  wherein  I  objected  to  the  scattering 
of  my  army :  but  I  never  really  commanded  that 
army ;  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  was  there !"  This 
throwing  the  blame  upon  another  was  character- 
istic of  the  man,  and  a  termination  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  whole  affair. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20di  the  Austrians  came 
out  of  Ulm,  and  defiled  before  Bonaparte :  the  in- 
fantry then  threw  down  their  arms  at  the  back  of 
the  ditch ;  the  cavalry  dism(ninted,  and  delivered 
up  their  arms  and  their  horses  to  aome  of  the 
French  cavalry  who  had  lost  their  own  horses  in 
the  campaign.  The  poor  Austrians,  in  the  act  of 
surrendering  their  arms,  shouted,  Long.Iive  the 
Emperor  Francis!  ii|»i^ii^ihjrd<d^&plied 
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to  some  French  officers,  who  addresBcd  him  with- 
out knowing  who  he  was,  "  Messieurs,  you  see 
before  you  the  unhappy  Mack — vous  voyez  devant 
tous  le  malkeureux  Mack."  Bonaparte,  who  had 
been  humming  an  opera  air,  as  was  his  wont  in 
his  moments  of  extaey  and  triumph,  said  to  some 
of  the  Austrian  genernla,  "  Messieurs,  it  is  very 
unfortunate  for  brave  men  like  you  to  be  the  victims 
of  a  cabioet  which  dreams  hut  of  insensate  projects, 
and  makes  a  traflSc  of  your  services  to  England 
and  Russia.  It  was  iniquitous  to  think  of  seizing 
me  by  the  throat  without  a  declaration  of  war ;  but 
it  was  betraying  you,  your  country,  all  civilized 
Knrope,  to  bring  in  the  barbarous  hordes  of  Rus- 
sia to  meddle  in  our  quarrels.  Instead  of  attack- 
ing me  without  motive,  your  Aulic  Council  ought 
fo  ally  itself  with  me,  in  order  to  drive  back  the 
Rbssian  army.  This  alliance  of  your  cabinet  with 
Russia  is  a  thing  monstrous  in  history !  .... 
Vour  master,  the  emperor,  is  waging  an  unjust  war 
with  me.  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  do  not  know 
why  I  am  fighting,  or  what  they  would  have  of 
me.  My  resources  are  not  limited  to  this  single 
army : — even  if  they  were,  this  army  and  I  would 


go  a  long  way  yet !  But  I  will  appeal  to  the  re- 
port of  your  own  prisoners,  who  are  going  to  be 
marched  through  France,  and  who  will  see  what  a 
spirit  animates  my  people,  and  with  what  eager- 
ness they  will  rush  to  my  banner.  This  is  but  the 
vanguard  of  my  nation  !  At  a  word  200,000  men 
will  willingly  and  joyfully  rush  to  join  me,  and  in 
six  weeks  they  will  be  good  soldiers ;  whereas  your 
recruits  will  march  only  upon  coroputsion  ;  and  it 
will  require  years  to  make  soldiers  of  them !  I 
wilt  still  give  a  bit  of  advice  to  my  brother  the 
Emperor  of  Germany — let  him  hasten  to  make 
peace !  This  is  a  moment  for  him  to  recollect  that 
all  empires  have  an  end !  The  idea  of  the  ap- 
proaching ruin  of  his  dynasty  ought  to  terrify  him. 
I  want  nothing  on  the  Continent : — ships,  colo- 
nies, commerce,  these  are  what  I  want,  and  these 
will  be  as  advantageous  to  you  aa  to  me !  ** 

A  very  few  days  after  this  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  annihilation  of  his  fleets  at  Trafalgar, 
which  happened  on  the  21st  of  October,  on  the 
very  day  after  Mack's  surrender.  It  clouded  his 
triumph,  and  for  a  time  depressed  his  spirits.  He 
peevishly  remarked,  "  I  cannot  be  everywhere !  '* 
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But  hii  presence  at  Trafalgar,  in  a  ship  of  the 
line,  would  have  been  much  more  useless  than 
that  of  Nelson  on  horseback  would  have  been  in 
thifl  campaigu  on  the  Danube.  Great  sea-battles 
are  not  to  be  won  by  soldiers.  Bonaparte  knew 
next  to  nothing  of  sea  a^irs ;  and  his  Admiral 
ViUeneuve,  an  excellent  sailor,  and.  a  brave  man, 
had  done  all  that  mortal  man  could  do  when  con- 
tending with  Nelson.  Yet  he  spitefully  censured 
Villeneuve*8  conduct,  and  easily  made  the  French 
believe  that,  if  he  could  only  nave  been  with  the 
combined  fleets,  Nelson  would  have  been  beaten, 
and  the  way  opened  to  the  invasion  of  England. 

Difierent  accounts  are  given  of  the  number  of 
the  troops  which  Mack  delivered  up  at  Ulm. 
Segur  says  that  Mack  told  him  he  had  24,000 
Bgbting  men,  and  3000  sick  and  wounded ;  but 
SqE;ur  adds  that  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  the 
AuBtrians  that  surrendered  amounted  to  33,000. 
Other  accounUgive  25,000,  28,000,  and  30,000  ; 
and  it  appears  certain  that  the  number  far  exceeded 
30,000.  There  were,  beaules,  immense  trains  of 
artillei^,  a  depOt  of  arms  and  military  stores,  a 
prodiguma  quantity  of  gunpowder,  banage,  &c 
&C.,  which  all  became  the  easy  prey  of  ue  con- 
queror. All  tiie  officen  were  liberated  on  parole  j 
but  the  men  and  the  captured  standards  were  all 
sent  into  France.  Including  the,  acattered  detach- 
ment! which  had  capitulated  on  other  points,  from 
40,000  to  50,000  Austrians  were  canied  acrois  the 
RlUne  before  the  campaign  was  a  month  6M.  In 
dismissing  the  Austrian  officers,  who  were  not  na- 
turally disposed  to  look  with  a  very  friendly  eye 
on  the  Russians,  Bonaparte  dwelt  ^ain  on  the  evil 
consequences  which  must  attend  die  alliance  of 
Austria  with  George  III.  and  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander ;  he  again  spoke  of  his  own  earnest  desire  to 
have  peace  with  the  Emperor  Francis ;  and  he 
bade  them  observe  that  he  was  constantly  followed 
by  his  chief  diplomatist  and  minister  for  foreign 
aflairs,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  was  ready  at  every 
moment  to  open  conferences,  and  arrange  the  con- 
ditions of  a  trea^.  These  artful  addnssea  made 
m  considerable  impression;  and  the  notion  was 
mpidlv  commnnicated  by  theae  retnming  oflScers, 
that  liberal  terms  would  be  granted  to  Austria,  and 
that  the  wrath  of  Bonaparte  wai  directed  solely 
against  Russia  and  Engluid.* 

Having  re-instated  the  Elector  Maximilian 
Joseph  in  Munich  his  capital,  Bonaparte,  in  pro- 
clamations, bulletins,  and  Moniteur  articles, 
called  upon  the  world  to  notice  his  unvarying  re- 
spect for  treaties  and  for  the  law  of  nations,  his 
moderation  in  the  hour  of  victory,  his  disinterested 
attachment  to  his  Bavarian  ally,  on  whose  account 
alone  he  had  undertaken  this  war.  At  the  end  of 
October  he  quitted  Munich  to  advance  upon 
Vienna ;  but  his  aide-de-camp,  Dnroc,  brought  in- 
teU^nce  from  Berlin  of  a  very  disquieting  na- 
ture; and  that  cabinet  now  seoned  really  to 
threaten  to  join  the  coalition,  and  throw  ita  fine 

*  Hie  St.  Hriena  HeiRointHSmry  (Due  da  Borlgo),  Utakdm— 
Doarrkirae — Bspp. 


army  on  the  French  left  flank  and  rear.  Never- 
theless he  marched  forward,  having  in  bis  rear  the 
fresh  division  of  Augereau,  who  had  advanced  from 
France  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  reserve,  a  force 
altogether  unequal  to  have  contended  with  Uie 
Prussian  army,  if  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  had  given 
that  army  fighting  orders.  Ney  manoeuvred  upon 
Bonaparte's  right,  and  was  ready  to  repel  any 
descoit  which  might  be  made  from  the  Tyrol ;  and 
Murat  was  on  his  left,  watching  the  motions  of  an 
Austrian  division  under  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
who,  indignantly  refusing  to  join  in  the  capitula- 
tion of  Ulm,  had  gallantly  cut  their  vray  into  Bo- 
hemia, and  there  united  themselvet  with  die  army 
of  reserve  stationed  in  that  kingdom,  and  with 
fragments  of  detachments  and  of  regiments  who, 
like  themselves,  had  escaped  fT<»n  the  mortal  circle 
of  the  French.  Full  in  his  front  Bonaparte  foimd 
a  mixed  army  of  Russians  and  Austrians,  who  had 
been  pressing  forward  to  relieve  Mack,  but  who 
now  bad  nothing  lef^  to  do  but  to  retreat  behind 
Vienna  and  the  Danube  into  Moravia,  where  the 
main  army  of  the  Russians  waa  collected  with 
their  young  emperor  at  their  head.  But,  though 
through  the  great  inferiority  of  their  number  tms 
retreat  was  imperative,  the  allied  forces  retired 
fighting ;  the  presumptuouaness  of  the  French  van 
met  with  seven!  sanguinary  checks,  and  the  grand 
army  discovered  that  the  Russian  iinfontiy  waa  an 
enemy  far  more  terrible  than  any  diey  had  recently 
contended  with.*  As  the  French  approached 
Vienna,  the  Emperor  Francis  and  his  family  fled 
from  it  into  Moravia,  leaving  strict  but  scarcely 
necessary  orders  to  the  Viennese  not  to  bring 
down  rum  upon  themselves  and  their  city  by  at- 
tempting to  defend  it.  It  was  on  the  1th  of  No- 
vember that  Francis  took  his  departure  from  his 
capital ;  and  late  on  the  evening  of  that  day  his 
envoy.  Count  Giulay,  reached  Bonaparte's  head- 
quarters then  established  at  Lintz,  on  the  Danube, 
and  only  four  or  five  days'  march  from  Vienna,  to 
propose  an  armistice  as  the  prelude  to  a  genml 
negotiation  for  peace.  Although  now  mne  aeri- 
ously  alarmed  tlun  evor  the  countenance  Fruna 
was  assuming,  the  conqueror  refoaed  to  listen  to 
any]  proposals,  unless  Venice  and  the  Tyrol  were 
given  up  to  him,  and  the  alliance  with  Russia  and 
EngUnd  insUntiy  broken.  "  Separate  youiselves 
from  the  Russians,'*  said  he,  "  and  all  will  go  well. 
I  want  nothing  better  than  a  good  treaty  of  peace, 
although  I  am  at  the  head  of  200,000  men.  I 
have  delivered  Bavaria  in  execution  of  my  engue- 
ments ;  and  I  would  now  deliver  Austria  from  ue 
Russians,  who  are  occupying  your  country  like 
conquerors."  Disheartened  as  was  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  and  anxious  aa  waa  the  emperor  to  pre- 
serve his  beloved  subjects  of  his  hereditary  states 

*  BOMPute  wu  eieMdinglr  inmiMd  at  Hm  nahnew  of  hi*  bro- 
Uw-lB-Uw  Miuiit,  who.  uniukl,  wu  >n  tha  van,  and  flourisbinK 
amy  with  hii  cavalry.  wiUiout  due  attention  to  tha  Intkalnr  bnund 
hbB,  ortothaother  dlrUloniofthe  annT.  "Ttiat  Muiat,"  aald  ha, 
<•  k  nuUiu  «n  like  a  blind  man  I  Ha  wU)  lat  lu  into  a  ■''■P*'  ■*« 
b leavtoicua  eolunn of  Uertin exn>«nl  to  die  CTwrny.  Ohn  w 
Ininiia  m£r  ba  onaliad.  Barthlar,  ghe  TbcM 
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from  the  woes  of  war  and  a  military  occupation. 
Count  Giulay  refused  to  accept  these  hard  condi- 
tions :  he  drove  back  to  his  master ;  and  on  the 
following  morning  the  heads  of  Bonaparte's  co- 
lunms  were  all  put  into  motion,  and  pointed  towards 
Vienna.  On  the  13th  of  November  the  French 
took  undisputed  and  quiet  possession  of  that  proud 
capital,  which  had  stood  in  former  ages  so  many 
si^^  and  which  had  seen  the  Moslem  conquerors 
twice  retreat  from  before  its  walls.  There  had 
been  an  abundance  of  time  to  allow  of  the  removing 
of  all  such  things;  the  grand  united  army  in 
Moravia  waa  very  badly  provided  ;  the  Russians 
were  in  want  of  almost  everything  i  but  the  Aus- 
trian managers  of  these*  matters  appear  to  have 
thought  it  better  to  keep  their  militaiy  stores,  arms, 
clothing,  and  provisions  for  the  use  of  their  ene- 
mies than  to  send  them  to  their  friends,  for  the 
French  found  in  the  magazines  of  Vienna  and  its 
suburbs  an  immense  quantity  of  all  these  things. 
Bonaparte  gave  a  part  of  the  spoils  to  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  whose  troops  were  fighting  under  his 
banner,  and  whose  un-German  heart  was  triumph- 
ing in  the  calamity  and  humiliation  of  Austria. 
The  new  Emperor  of  the  French  took  up  his  abode 
in  Schonbrunn,  the  splendid  palace  of  the  far-de- 
scended Emperor  Francis;  he  appointed  one  of 
his  generals  governor  of  Vienna ;  and  conducted 
himself  in  all  things  like  the  sovereign  of  the  coun- 
try.   And  to  spiritless  were  the  burghers  of 


Vienna,  that  they  looked  on  with  a  quiet  and  ap- 
parently  not  unpleaaed  astonishment ;  and  lived  in 
a  very  neighbourly  manner  with  the  French 
officers  and  troops.  Many  times  the  report  was 
confidently  spread  that  peace  had  been  concluded 
between  Napoleon  and  Francis;  and  this,  con- 
nected with  other  occurrences  and  indications,  was 
likely  to  damp  the  spirit  and  embarrass  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Russians,  who  had  marched  so  far  only 
to  meet  a  beaten,  disheartened,  unsteady  ally. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Archduke  Charles,  after 
fighting  some  desperate  battles  on  the  Adige,  at 
Caldiero,  and  other  points,  had  been  driven  out  of 
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Itdyby  die  taperiorfimes  of  Marshal  Manoia; 

one  of^  hia  Uunderiog  or  traitorous  generals  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  surrounded,  and  had  then 
surrendered  with  5000  men,  and  without  firing  a 
shot ;  and,  on  the  Itt  of  November,  the  archduke 
had  commenced  his  retreat  through  the  mountain 
passes  of  Carinthia,  with  the  intention  of  throwing 
himself  into  Hungary.  He  was  hard  pressed  in 
the  rear  by  Massena ;  hut  he  lupt  his  army  in 
admirable  order,  checked  and  semely  puni^ied 
bis  pursuers,  and  reached  Laybach,  and  there 
waited  the  arrival  of  his  brother  the  Archduke 
John,  whom  Ney  was  driving  out  of  the  Tyrol. 
After  some  hard  fighting  and  rapid  and  brilliant 
moromentSi  the  Archduke  John  formed  the  junc- 
tion; but  several  Austrian  detachmenti  which 
had  been  left  on  insulated  positions  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  and  the  wlude  of  the  Tyrol 
or  its  passes,  as  welt  as  the  whole  of  Upper  Italy, 
were  left  to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
French.  The  united  armies  of  the  two  brothers 
were  rapidly  increased  by  volunteers  from  the 
Tyrol,  from  Croatia^  and  those  other  mountainous 
regions  which  lie  between  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  which  had  so 
long  supplied  the  Austrian  army  with  the  finest 
light  troops  in  the  world.*  The  two  archdukes, 
moreover,  were  in  communication  with  Hungary, 
whereabrave  and  warlike  population  wss  fiying  to 
arms.  On  the  other  side  Mssaena  established  him- 
self at  Clagenfiirt,  the  capital  of  Carinthui,  and 
there  came  into  direct  communication  with  the 
grand  army  in  the  valln  of  the  Danube.  But 
Alasaena  bad  been  oompelled  to  leave  a  large  por- 
tiim  of  his  forces  behind  him  to  secure  Upper 
Italy,  and  was  not  in  a  state  either  to  anno^  the 
Archdukes  Charles  and  John,  or  to  give  any  weighty 
co-operatioD  to  Bonaparte. 

The  Court  of  Berlin  had  dispatched  Count 
Hai^itz  to  Vienna  to  confer  with  Bonaparte ; 
but  Uiey  had  given  him  instructions  to  loiter  on  the 
road  to  wait  events,  and  to  do  nothing  that  should 
commit  Prussia  until  it  was  seen  more  clearly  what 
was  likely  to  be  the  result  of  a  general  battle  be- 
tween the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  two 
allied  emperors.  In  their  calculation  of  chances 
the  shuffling  statesmen  of  Berlin  appear  to  have 
&nded  that  crossing  the  Danube,  and  penetrating 
into  the  heart  of  Moravia,  and  into  the  very  midst 
of  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  and  Croatians,  all  in 
arms,  wnold  be  &tal  to  Bonaparte,  and  finish  diis 
war,  and  his  astonishing  career,  without  any  exer- 
tion or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Prussia.  Tired  of 
waiting  for  the  tardy  Haugwitz,  and  determined  to 
wait  no  longer,  Bonaparte  dashed  across  the 
Danube  on  the  22nd  of  November  and  established 
the  main  body  of  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Mo- 
ravia. He  next  puehed  boldly  forward  to  the 
very  centre  of  that  country,  and  fixed  his  head 
quarters  at  Brunn,  its  little  capital.  The  Em- 
perors Francis  and  Alexander  retre^ed  before  him 
as  fiir  as  Olmutz,  nearly  at  the  opposite  extremity 


of  Moravia ;  btrt  thu  retrograde  morement  was 
made  only  for  the  sake  of  forming  a  readier  junc- 
tion with  a  fresh  Russian  division  which  had  en- 
tered the  province  under  the  command  of  General 
Buxhowden.  When  this  junction  wss  effected  the 
army  of  the  sllies  amounted  to  about  80,000  meu  ; 
but  unhappily  most  of  the  Austrian  portion  of  it 
were  either  men  discouraged  and  militarily  demo- 
lalized,  or  raw  levies.  The  slow-moving  Haug- 
witz now  presented  himself  in  Bonaparte*a  camp 
with  the  offer  of  his  master's  mediation,  but  with 
the  laltemative  of  a  declaration  of  war  and  the 
march  of  the  Prussian  army  if  the  mediadon 
shotdd  be  refused.  But  the  cutming  Corsieaa 
well  knew  the  miserable  vacillations  and  tempor- 
isinn  of  the  cabinet  oi  Berlin,  and  the  character 
of  UK  num  he  had  to  deal  with— and  a  diaracter 
more  base  and  depraved  than  that  of  Count  Haug- 
witz could  not  easily  have  been  found,  even  at  this 
bsae  period.  He  had  written  before  this  to  Talley- 
rand ;  "  I  know  that  this  mission  of  M.  de  Haug- 
witz has  a  double  face.  Peace  or  war  with  Prussia 
wilt  depend  on  the  battle  I  am  gomg  to  fight  If 
I  am  beaten,  Prussia  will  declare  against  me,  and 
reveal  the  treaty  which  already  bindb  her  to  Eng- 
land and  Russia ; — ccla  va  sans  dire ;  but  if  I 
conquer  ? — Ah !  then  we  shall  see  Prussia  very 
humbly  at  my  feet,  and  M.  de  Haugwitz  will  talk 
of  nothing  but  the  pacific  intentions  of  his  court ! 

  Only  keep  de  Haugwitz  at  Vienna  tilt  the 

battle  is  ibusht."  But,  as  the  count  had  persisted 
and  ventured,  among  hostile  columns  am  squa- 
drons, into  Bforavia,  Bonaparte  told  him  that  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  return  forthwith  to 
Vienna  and  wait.  **  You  see,"  said  he, "  our  oat- 
posts  are  engaged ;  it  is  a  prelude  to  the  battle  that 
I  am  about  to  fight  Say  nothing  to  me  at  present 
Return  quietly  to  Vienna,  and  wait  the  events  of 
the  war."  Haugwitz,  as  Bcmaparte  said,  was  no 
novice :  he  went  back  to  the  Austrian  c^tal,  and 
there  amused  himself  while  waiting  the  result  of  a 
general  battle.  The  inevitable  consequence  and 
the  proper  punishment  of  this  contemptible  con- 
duct of  Prussia  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz,  at  the  end  of  the  year  18(6,  was  the  disastroua 
battle  of  Jena  in  October,  1806,  which  reduced 
the  Prussian  monarchy  to  a  oonditioD  infinitely 
more  deplorable  than  that  of  Austria.  Talleyrand 
and  his  corps  dipkmoHque  at  Vienna  laboured 
very  ingeniously  to  create  doubts  and  suqnoons  in 
the  minds  of  the  allies,  and  to  ^;nnte  tibe  anti- 
pathies which  really  existed  betmen  tiie  Auatrians 
and  Russians.  Tuleyrand's  mot  was :  "  ItX  us 
deliver  Europe  from  the  barbarians,  or  let  us  keep 
the  RuBsians  vrithin  the  limits  of  their  old  territo- 
ries and  he  held  out  to  Austria  the  hope  of  ag- 
grandizing her  at  the  expense  of  that  ancient  ally 
of  France,  the  Ottoman  empire,— of  putting  Aus- 
tria in  possession  of  tlie  Turkish  provinces  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  of  all  the  countriea  on  the 
lower  Danube  down  to  the  Black  Sea,  &c.  There 
had  always  been  a  strong  Frenc}i  par^  ip  Vienna, 
and  these  men  wcrg,^^i!^4i^^^|tli7 
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fanciful  penpectiTe;  and  nothing  wai  more  comr 
mon  in  the  tahni  and  coteriea  than  to  hear  praisei 
and  laudatioDs  of  the  French  cooquerora,  coupled 
with  anecxB  and  reproachei  againit  the  Ruaaian 
allies. 

On  the  other  hand  Bonaparte  diapatched 
Smnry  to  eudearour  to  cajole  the  young  czar,  and, 
ftilii^  in  that,  to  ip^  out  what  he  could  in  the 
condition  and  disposition  of  the  Russian  army, 
which  eridently  cansed  him  more  serious  thoughts 
than  any  enemy  with  whran  he  had  hitherto  con- 
tended.  He  gave  Savary  ni  autograph  letter, 
aipied  Napokaa,  in  which  he  ezpTeuea  bow  am- 
bhioua  he  was  of  obtaining  the  friendship  of  the 
Bmperar  Alexander,  &e.  According  to  Savary's 
own  account  he  made  very  good  use  of  hia  eyes  in 
traversing  the  Russian  bivouacs,  and  was  very 
gracioualy  received  by  the  czar,  who  told  him  that 
he  was  naturally  inclioed  to  fullow  the  same  poli- 
tical natem  as  hia  father  the  Emperor  Paul ;  that 
he  had  only  abandoned  that  system  because  France 
had  shaken  the  equilibrium  of  Europe ;  but  that 
now  he  could  on  no  account  abandon  his  imfor- 
tunate  ally  the  Emperor  Francis.  Savary  protested 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  his  master,  waa  very 
deairoue  of  peace,  was  not  an  implacable  enemy  to 
Austria,  aiul  that  this  was  demonstrated  by  the 
tenna  he  bad  already  offered  to  the  Emperor 
Francis.  Alexander  aaid  mildly  that  these  terms 
wm  too  hardt  that  such  conditioni  were  not  to 
be  accepted,  that  he  was  sorry  the  want  of  modera- 
tion io  Savary's  master  would  oblige  him  to  order 
the  Russian  troopa  to  do  their  duty.  He  gave 
Sarary  a  letter  addressed  to  Bonaparte  not  as  em- 
peror and  king,  but  aa  "Chief  of  the  French 
Govemment."  This  imperial  epiatle  signified  no- 
thing ;  but  there  was  a  deal  of  meaning  and  of 
use  in  the  information  brought  back  by  the  execu- 
tioner of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  from  the  Russian 
camp,  which  he  never  ought  to  have  been  allowed 
to  tnnrse  at  alL  But  Savary  was  even  allowed 
to  ratom  thither  and  to  make  still  better  uae  of  his 
eyes  and  ears.  Nature  bad  made  the  man  for  a 
spy,  and  habit  and  long  practice  had  perfected 
mm  in  the  art.  This  time  he  was  the  bearer  oi  a 
Torbal  message  requesting  that  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander would  consent  to  a  personal  interview  with 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  when  all  differences  might 
be  arranged  with  so  much  ease.  But  Alexander 
was  found  to  be  firmer  than  ever  in  his  resolution 
not  to  separate  himself  from  his  unfortunate  ally. 
He  refused  the  interview,  but  he  sent  one  of  his 
aides-de-camp,  the  Prince  Dolgorouki,  to  Bona- 
paxte'a  head-quartera  with  an  offer  to  treat  upon 
the  following  conditions :  the  independence  of  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  Qermany,  and  Italy ;  the  evacu- 
ation of  Naples,  and  indemni^  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  full  and  entire  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  liundville — conditions  which  Bcmaparte 
rejected  with  scorn  and  anger. 

As  Bonaparte  was  getting  farther  and  farther 
fmn  his  own  frontiers  and  resooicea,  aa  warlike 
pi^pulatinu  were  beginning  to  rise  «i  mane  dl 
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round  him,  as  a  few  weeks  would  have  brought 
thousands  of  jagers  from  Bohemia  and  Croatia, 
and  thousands  of  horse  firom  Hungary,  it  behoved 
the  allied  emperors  to  avoid  a  general  action ;  and 
this  they  probably  would  have  done  but  fur  the 
very  significant  fact  that  the  Riuaians,  whose  com- 
missariat has  ever  been  the  most  thievish  in  the 
world,  were  already  in  a  half-famished  state.  That 
which  would  have  produced  a  plenty  in  the  Russian 
camp  had  been  left  in  Vienna  for  the  French; 
Moravia  waa  but  a  poor  and  hungry  country ; — 
the^  must  therefore  move  forward,  were  it  only  for 
rations  and  quarters.  And,  quitting  their  strong 
pontions  at  Olmutz  and  dieir  entrenchments,  be- 
hind which  the  French  would  not  have  ventured 
to  attack  them,  the  Russians  and  their  spiritless 
allies  advanced  upon  Brunn.  Bonaparte  retreated 
to  the  plain  of  Austerlitz,  which  he  had  very  at- 
tentively surveyed  several  days  before,  aud  which 
he  had  found  to  he  the  beat  battle-field  in  those 
parts.  The  encounters  which  had  taken  place  had 
given  the  French  soldiers  a  very  exalted  notion  of 
the  Russian  infantry,  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  tell  them  that  the  Russians  were  a  set  of  undis- 
ciplined barbarians ;  it  was  better  to  pique  the 
suscepdble  French  pride :  and  therefore  Bonaparte 
told  hia  amy  that  they  were  now  going  to  meet 
a  new  enemy  who  had  been  brought  from  the  ends 
of  the  world  by  the  gold  of  England  ;**  that "  this 
contest  was  of  much  importance  to  tlie  honour  of 
the  French  infantry ;  that  the  question  must  now 
finally  be  settled  whether  the  French  infontry  were 
the  first,  or  the  second,  in  Europe." 

Marshal  Kutuaoff,  who  was  the  real  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  allied  army,  began  his  movementa 
for  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  let  of  December. 
The  movements  were  heautiFully  executed,  with 
order  and  precision ;  but  the  exercised  eye  of  Bona- 
parte saw  that,  in  order  to  execute  his  plan  of  tum- 
ii^  the  right  wing  of  the  French,  Kutusoff  would 
extend  his  lines  too  much ;  that  there  were  a  great 
many  recruits,  particularly  among  the  Auttrians ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  enlaimed,  "  By  to-morrow 
eroiiiq;  that  army  is  mine  !**  The  day  waa  passed 
in  active  preparation,  in  diqxning  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous manner  the  tremendous  trains  of  artil- 
lery which  the  French  had  dra^^ed  with  them ; 
and  the  night,  for  Bonaparte,  was  one  of  intense 
anxiety.  He  went  from  bivouac  to  bivouac — the 
night  being  bitterly  cold  and  stormy — conversing 
familiarly  with  his  soldiers,  and  uttering  short  and 
easily  retained  sentences  to  keep  up  their  courage 
and  serve  aa  rallying  words.  Then,  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  he  snatohed  a  half-hour's  sleep  by  the  side  of 
one  of  the  bivouac  fires.  On  the  morrow  morning» 
it  was  the  first  anniversary  of  his  imperial  corooa- 
tion  in  Notre  Dame — he  was  on  horseback  loi^ 
before  daylight.  Thick  foga  and  mist  hung  over 
the  plain  and  the  neighbouring  heights  on  which 
the  allies  were  encamped  :  the  sun  could  scarcely 
break  through  the  vapoury  and  cold  obscurity ;  but 
at  last  it  appeued,  red  aud  lurid,  like  a  globe 
dipped  m  blood.   Then  i^mparte  galloped  along 
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the  line  dumting,  "  Soldieri,  we  must  finish  thii 
campiign  wiUi  a  thunderbolt!"  and  the  uldim 
waved  their  capi  in  the  air  and  shouted,  Five 
tempereuT  !  vive  U  jour  de  sa  fete  !  It  was  time 
to  be  moving  and  doing,  for  the  artillery  of  the 
allies  wu  heard  thundering  on  the  French  right. 
To  give  any  details  of  the  genetal  action  which 
immediately  ensued  would  occupy  more  apace  than 
we  can  spare.  The  fotal  result  fully  corresponded 
with  Bonaparte's  calculstion.  KutusofTs  line,  too 
far  extended,  was  broken  through  by  a  concen- 
trated attack  made  by  Marshals  Soult,  LannN,  and 
Murat,  with  all  the  French  cavalry ;  the  Russian 
divisions  were  separated;  the  Austrian  recruits 
fouf^t  without  enewy  or  intelligence ;  and,  after  a 
terrible  conflict  on  part  of  the  imperial  Riusian 
guards,  the  allied  army  wu  routed  in  detail,  and 
pushed  off  the  field.  Its  loss  waa  tremendous; 
thousands  were  drowned  in  the  frozen  Idces  in  the 
rear  of  their  position,  the  ice,  though  thick,  not 
being  strong  enough  to  bear  so  great  a  weight. 
Entire  lines  of  Russian  infantry  were  mowed  down 
by  the  numerous  French  artillery ;  but  other  lines 
sprung  up  to  supply  their  places,  and  the  best  part 
of  KutuBoff's  army  retired  in  admirable  order,  be- 
ing covered  by  clouds  of  Cossacks,  who,  with  their 
irregular  charges  and  their  long  lances,  repeatedly 
drove  back  Murat*8  regular  cavalry.  By  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  victory  of  the  French 
wae  decided ;  but  it  was  near  midnight  ere  the  Rus- 
sians entirely  left  the  field ;  and  then  they  marched 
off  with  such  a  countenance  that  the  FreiKh  did  not 
dare  to  follow  them.  In  the  coune  of  the  morning, 
once  at  least,  Soult  was  in  the  greatest  danger; 
KutuBc^  nearly  succeeded  in  re-nniting  his  cUvi- 
aions ;  and  the  fate  of  Bonaparte  seemed  to  hang 
by  a  thrcMl :  but  a  chai^  made  by  all  the  cavalry 
of  his  guard,  and  then  a  terribly  sustained  fire  of 
grape-shot  on  the  Russian  squares,  turned  the  scale, 
and  allowed  him  to  hum  his  opera  air — Ah  comme 
ilyviendra!"  The  two  armies  which  engaged  were 
nearly  equal  in  number ;  but  the  French  had  a  de- 
cided superiority  in  artillery,  both  as  to  number  and 
quali^;  and  it  was  on  the  employment  of  that 
arm  that  they  principally  relied  for  their  victory. 
The  Russian  infantry  made  a  great  use  of  the 
bayonet :  most  of  the  French  that  were  wounded 
were  wounded  by  that  weapon,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  those  wounds  proved  mortal.  In  the  lying 
bulletin  and  Moniteur,  the  French  loss  in  kiUed 
and  wounded  was  reduced  to  about  2500  men ;  but 
in  reality  it  appears  to  have  exceeded  5000.  Such 
was  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  or,  as  the  French 
soldiers  called  it,  the  battle  of  the  Three  Emperors. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  conqueror 
issued  one  of  his  proclamations  or  addresses  to 
his  troops,  in  which,  as  usual,  truth  gave  way 
to  rhetoric,  and  figures  were  exaggerated  ad  libi- 
tum. "Soldiers  of  the  grand  army!'*  said  the 
proclamation,  "before  this  day  be  plunged  into 
the  sea  of  eternity,  your  em^ror  ought  to  speak 
with  you,  and  express  his  satisftction  to  all  tnoae 
who  have  the  good  fortune  to  fi^t  in  this  ine> 
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mcHiable  batUe.  Soldiers !  you  are  the  first  war- 
riors of  the  world !  The  memory  of  this  day, 
and  of  your  exploits,  will  be  eternal.  Yes,  so 
long  as  history  and  the  world  shall  exist,  it  will  be 
repeated,  after  millions  of  centuries,  that,  in  the 
plains  of  Austerlitz,  an  army  bought  by  the  gold 
of  England,  a  Russian  army  of  16,000  men,  has 
been  destroyed  by  you.  The  miserable  remains 
of  that  army,  in  which  the  mercantile  spirit  of 
a  despicable  nation  had  placed  its  last  hope, 
sre  in  flight,  and  are  going  to  announce  to  the 
savage  inhabitants  of  the  north  what  French- 
men can  do ;  to  announce  to  them  that  you  who, 
after  destroying  the  Austrian  army  near  Ulm,  have 
said  at  Vienna,  That  army  is  no  more  !  will  tell 
them  also  at  Petersbuigh,  The  Emperor  Alexander 
has  no  longer  an  army  !  Soldiers  of  the  grand 
army !  it  is  not  yet  four  mnnflu  since  your  emperor 
said  to  you  at  Boulogne, '  We  are  going  to  march  to 
annihilate  a  coalition  plotted  by  uie  gold  and  in- 
trigues of  England  ;*  and  now  ^e  result  is  the  de- 
struction of  300,000  men  in  the  campaign  of  Ulm, 
and  of  the  forces  of  two  great  monsrcbs,  &c.  &c.'* 
As  the  French  could  never  have  enough  of  this 
sort  of  declamation,  another  address  was  issued 
on  the  morrow  morning.  '*  Soldiers,"  it  said,  *'  I 
am  satisfied  with  you  ;  you  have  decorated  your 
eagles  with  an  immorttd  glory !  An  army  of  100,000 
men,  commanded  by  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  has  been,  in  less  than  four  days,  cut  to 
pieces  or  dispersed ;  what  escaped  from  your  ateel 
has  been  drowned  in  the  lakes.  Foi^  fl^^  the 
standards  of  the  imperial  guard  of  Riuma,  120 
pieces  of  cannon,  20  generals,  moxt  than  30,000 
prisoners,  are  the  result  of  the  day  for  ever  me- 
mmble.  That  boasted  Rnsaan  infsntry,  though 
superior  in  number,  could  not  stand  your  shock  ; 
and  henceforward  you  have  no  rivals  to  be  jeslous 
of.  Thus,  in  two  months,  this  third  coalition  has 
been  conquered  and  dissolved."  ....  On  the 
same  day,  and  from  the  battle  field  still  strewed 
with  the  dead,  Bonapsrte  dictated  and  signed  a 
circular  letter  to  the  bishops  and  priests  of  France, 
commanding  them  to  sing  7e  Deum  for  the  glori- 
ous successes  he  had  obtained,  and  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  a  visible  proof  of  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  Almighty  God.  The  execration  em- 
ployed was  altc^ether  monstrous;  but  the  French 
soldiers  were  not  the  men  that  would  critically  ex- 
amine facts  and  figures ;  audit  was  rolling,  roaring 
bulletins  in  this  style  that  Foucht!  wanted  to  en- 
chant die  Parisians,  and  keep  the  French  at  home 
quiet  According  to  Gleneial  Kutusoff*s  ofiicial 
account,  his  loss  in  killed  and  prisoners  did  not 
exceed  12,000  men  ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  Rusaians  had  retired  in  perfect  order, 
in  solid  bronze-like  masses,  and  that  the  French 
had  shown  no  inclination  to  follow  them.  The  co- 
alition was  not  destroyed  by  this  battle — the  case 
of  the  allies  could  have  been  ht^leas  only  to 
cowards.  General  Benningsen  was  on  his  way 
from  the  Russisn  frontier  wi|h  another  corps 
d^armie;  the  Arcl^|^9|i^lfOi|ayg^ 
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so  near  that  eight  or  ten  days  of  forced  marches, 
and  by  a  route  where  none  could  stop  them,  wcmld 
have  brought  them  with  their  united  forcea  on  the 
caatem  e^  of  Monfia,  and  on  Bniaparte's 
flank :  on  one  side  of  Moraria,  Bohemia  had  not 
been  touched,  and  waa  full  of  loyalty  and  spirit ; 
and  on  the  oUier  side  of  it  the  brave  Hungarians, 
who  had  succoured  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
when,  in  the  extremity  of  her  distress — driven  from 
her  capital  by  the  generals  of  Louis  XV.,  and  by 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia — she  presented 
herself  to  them  in  her  widow's  weeds,  and  with 
her  infant  son  in  her  arms,  and  implored  their 
help,  having  no  help  or  hope  but  in  God  and  them, 
were  as  ready  now  as  then  to  swear  to  die  for 
their  sovereign,  and  as  sure  to  keep  their  oath. 
That  nation  was  rude,  but  heroic  ;  serious,  melan- 
choly, determined,  and  eminently  photic  or  na- 
tions. The  Hungarians  could  not,  like  the  bothers 
of  Vienna,  and  the  unimpassioned  boors  of  the 
dnchy  of  Austria,  see  without  excitement  and 
without  agony  the  march  of  foreign  armies  over 
their  native  plains  and  hills.  Thou^  coarser  in 
their  exterior,  they  were  a  people  of  finer  imagina- 
tion ;  they  were  a  people  of  traditions  and  oral 
legends,  and  their  legends  were  filled  with  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  poetry  of  all  free  and 
spirited  nations,  the  victories  obtained  by  native 
swords  and  native  ranks  over  the  proud  invaders 
of  their  country :  and  without  this  finer  imagioa- 
tion,  without  this  species  of  national  poetical  tem- 
perament, without  traditions  and  legends  wound 
round  the  hearts  as  well  as  memories  of  the  popular 
msisca,  no  country  is  fitted  for  heroical  vrarfare. 
By  a  aide-movement  the  Russians,  and  what  re- 
mained of  the  Austrians  who  had  fought  at  Aus- 
terlitx,  might  have  got  to  the  Hungarian  frontier, 
might  there  have  awaited  the  junction  of  Ben- 
ningsen,  and  the  two  archdukes,  and  the  Hunga- 
rian levies  that  were  being  brought  up  by  good 
officers  ;  and  that  war  might  have  been  prolonged, 
until  Bonaparte  waa  ruined,  iu  the  great  basin 
which  lies  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Carpathian  mountains.  But  there  were  traitors 
as  well  as  cowards  round  the  Emperor  Francis ; 
and  by  various  means  he  was  made  to  shudder  at 
the  horrors  which  must  attend  a  protracted  war- 
fare in  his  own  countries,  and  to  hope  that  his  con- 
queror would  be  munanimous  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory, or  be  indoced  by  the  aspect  of  his  own  cri- 
tical aitnatkm  to  grant  nich  terms  u  he  might 
accept^  Hie  Emperor  of  Russia  refused  to  join 
in  the  humiliating  measure  *,  but  Francis,  the  very 
day  after  the  battle,  dispatched  Prince  John  of 
Lichtenstein,  who  had  all  along  appertained  to  the 
French  or  peace  party,  to  demand  an  interview  of 
Bonaparte.  You  want  a  suspension  of  arms,** 
said  the  victor ;  "  but  before  I  grant  you  an  armis- 
tice you  must  break  with  the  Ruasians.  The  Rus- 
sians must  retire.  We  will  then  treat  separately. 
I  will  afterwards  make  a  separate  peace  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  or  if  not  I  will  beat  him 
again !  As  for  the  hooie  <tf  Anatria,  I  mutt  have 


guumntees  that  she  will  not  agam  takb  up  arms 
against  me.  It  was  not  I  that  hegsa  this  war. 
But,  first  of  all,  no  more  Russians !  no  nuue  of 

Jour  levies  en  maue  in  Hungary  and  Bcdiemia ! " 
dchtenstein  appeara  either  to  have  sold  himself  or 
to  have  allowol  his  own  fears  and  the  fortunate 
soldier's  hurried  and  passionate  rhetoric  to  over- 
whelm him :  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and 
seemingly  without  a  struggle,  he  agreed  to  give 
up  far  more  than  Bonaparte  could  have  gained  in 
two  or  in  even  three  of  the  most  successful  cam- 
paigns. Lichtenstein  returned  to  his  master  loaded 
with  the  compliments  and  eulogiums  of  his  master's 
enemy;  and  on  the  following  da^  the  Emperm- 
Francis  had  himself  a  personal  interview  in  the 
French  camp  with  Bonaparte,  whom  he  embraced 
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and  called  "  Sir,  my  brother.*'  It  is  added  that 
Francis  in  a  very  ilk^cal  apeech  meanly  threw 
the  whole  blame  of  the  war  upon  the  English,  say- 
ing they  were  a  set  of  aelfish  traffickers,  who 
would  set  the  Continent  on  fire  in  order  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  but  this 
rests  solely  upon  French  authorities,  which  are 
scarcely  any  authority  at  all.  On  the  6th  of  De- 
cember an  armistice  was  ngned  by  Marshal  Ber- 
thier  and  the  Prince  of  lichtenstein,  the  Austrians 
engaging  to  give  up  Presburg  on  the  frontiers  of 
Hungary,  Carinthia,  Styria,  Carniola,  Venice; 
not  to  allow  the  Russians  to  remain  on  any  part  of 
their  territories ;  to  stop  the  levy  <n  masse  in  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  and  not  to  admit  into  their  ter- 
ritories any  foreign  army  whataoever.  The  last 
clause  seemed  to  have  reference  to  the  Prussians, 
although  the  bf^tle  of  Austerlitz,  and  still  more 
this  wretched  armistice,  must  have  removed  from 
Bonaparte's  mind  any  serious  apprchenuon  on  that 
subject.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  might  be  after  the 
battle.  Count  Haugwitz,  the  Prussian  envoy,  had 
waited  upon  him  to  offer  his  congratulation  on  the 
glorious  victory  which  he  bad  obtained.  Bona- 
parte said  with  a  sneer,  that  the  Prussian  compli- 
ments had  been  intended  for  others,  but  that  for- 
tune had  transferred  them  to  him.  He  had  how- 
ever shown  that  he  felt  the  insecurity  of  his  own 
situation-there,  iaolated  y^gtJWe^"^^*^)^!!?* 
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nd  in  the  midst  of  ui  indetnnit  winter^-and  Uie 
mm  which  my  hostile  movement  on  the  part  of 
I^mia  might  yet  bring  down  upon  him ;  and,  to 
keep  that  power  quiet,  he  had  promiied  Haugwitz 
to  cede  and  amgn  to  it  for  ever  the  electorate  of 
Hanover,  the  lure  which  had  been  to  often  held 
out  before,  the  prize  for  which  the  cabinet  of  fierlin 
had  been  so  long  tighing  and  longing.  The  Em- 
peror Alexander  retired  by  regular  day  marches 
into  hia  own  territoneB:  Bonaparte  returned  to 
Vienna  and  the  palace  of  SchGubnmn  to  complete 
with  Talleyrand  the  draft  of  a  defiukive  trea^  of 
peace  with  Aoitria.  This  treaty  was  tiped  hy 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Presburg,  whence  it 
takes  ita  name,  on  the  a6th  of  December.  Not 
lesa  but  more  than  Lichtenstein  had  agreed  to  give 
waa  eztivted  from  Austria.  By  this  treaty  of  Pres- 
burg she  ceded,  nominally  to  Napoleon's  kingdom 
of]ta]y,not  only  Venice  and  the  Voietian  provinces 
in  Upper  Italy,  bat  the  Venetian  provinces  in  la* 
tria,  m  Dalmatia,  and  on  the  coast  of  Albania,  which 
she  had  poeaessed  ever  since  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio ;  she  ceded  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  the 
whole  of  the  Tyrol,  with  the  bishopric  of  Pasaau 
and  other  territories;  she  ceded  to  Wurtemberg 
and  Baden,  thoae  other  If^e  Tsssals  of  France, 
other  districts ;  she  recognised  the  re^  titles  of 
the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  and  the 
grand  ducal  title  of  the  Elector  of  Baden,— for  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  bsd  resolved  that  the  first  two 
should  have  the  rank  of  kings,  and  that  the  Elector 
of  Baden,  who  had  taken  the  kidnapping  and 
murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  in  su^  good  part, 
and  who,  like  die  other  un-German  princes,  had 
rendered  important  services  during  this  campaign, 
slioidd  have  the  rank  of  grand  duke ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  and  other  sacrifices,  Austria  in  a 
secret  article  agreed  to  pay  to  the  French  a  mili- 
tary contribution  of  140,000,000  of  francs.  The 
population  thus  turned  over  to  the  conqueror  by  a 
few  strokes  of  the  pen  was  estimated  at  about 
3,000,000.  But  there  was  worse  than  a  loss  of 
population,  and  a  limited  surrender  of  territory : 
by  being  made  to  give  up  Trieste,  which  had  long 
been  her  only  sea-port,  and  all  that  she  had  ob- 
tained by  the  treaties  of  Campo  Formio  and  Liaa4- 
vflle  on  the  Adriatic,  Austria  entirety  shut  herself 
out  from  the  sea,  and  became  an  inland  power, 
without  the  faculty  of  exporting  or  importing 
directly  a  bale  of  goods  or  a  cart-load  of  produce 
<— 4he  became  endavSe,  cooped  in  on  every  side ; 
and  on  the  Adriatic  side,  where  she  most  wanted 
freedom  and  extension,  a  hostile  state,  a  strip  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  was  merely  a  pro- 
vince of  France,  was  interposed  betweaa  her  and 
the  sea.  The  fracture  made  of  the  independence 
of  Switzerland  and  of  the  Grieons  had  weakened 
her  frontier  on  the  side  of  France ;  and  now  the 
disseverance  of  the  Tyrol,  the  cradle  of  the  impe- 
rial house,  and  the  oldest  of  its  possesaions,  com- 
pleted this  ruin  of  frontier  and  bulwarka,  and  gave 
the  Frendi  the  entire  onnmand  of  the  best  routes 
which  connect  Upper  Italy  with  Qermany.  But 


■tin  more  loss  of  influence  and  honour  t—all  the 
smaller  German  states  of  the  Rhine  were  ibrmed 
by  Bonaparte,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it  aa 
"  Protector,**  into  what  was  called  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine :  the  cdd  Gomanic  empire  was 
thus  dissolved :  the  influence  of  the  French  waa 
fully  established  over  a  great  part  of  Germany ; 
and  very  soon  after  this  treaty  the  Emperor  Francis 
formally  renounced  his  title  of  Elective  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  assumed  that  of  Hereditary  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  &c.  The  King  of  Prussia,  who 
had  been  the  only  king  in  Germany  until  Bonaparte 
chose  to  give  kingly  crowns  to  his  vassals  of  Ba- 
varia and  Wurtemb«r^,  was  recommended  by  the 
cabinet  who  were  leading  him  to  his  ruin  to  take 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  Prussia,  but  he  did  not. 
Less  than  three  weeks  after  the  signmg  of  the 
treaty  of  Presbui^*  Eugene  Beauhamaia  married 
Augu^  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bavaria : 
and  shortly  after  HadamoiseUe  or  Princess  Ste- 
phanie Beauhamais,  Eugene's  cousin,  was  given 
in  marriage  to  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden,  who  had  earnestly  solicited  the  honour 
*  of  an  alliance  with  the  au^st  family  of  Bonaparte. 
Another  matrimonial  alliance  was  contemplated 
with  the  family  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg. 
There  was  scarcely  one  of  all  those  petty,  long- 
pedigreed  potentates,  but  would  have  consented  to 
mix  his  blood  with  that  of  the  Corsican  soldier  of 
fortune,  or  of  those  connected  with  him :  their 
fears  destroyed  their  pride :  and*  in  order  to  ham 
and  to  hold  what  the  conqueror  might  choose  to 
leave  them  or  give  them,  titey  would  have  thrown 
their  once  prized  genealogical  books  into  the  fire, 
and  have  declared  ue  Napoleonic  dynasty  the  most 
ancient  in  Europe. 

Other  partus  connected  with  the  coalition  were 
to  blame  besides  Mack  and  the  Aulic  Council ;  and 
the  government  of  Pitt,  who  had  made  the  Conven- 
tion, had  made  a  very  injudicious  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  their  country.  That  system  of  petty 
expeditions  which  had  so  long  disgraced  England, 
or  which,  at  the  least,  had  deprived  her  of  the 
honour  she  might  otherwise  hare  gained,  had 
^sin  been  resorted  to ;  and  for  the  preaent  saving 
of  a  few  millions  the  necessity  had  been  incurred 
of  a  future  expenditure  of  very  many  millions.  If 
the  King  of  Sweden,  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  was 
depressed  «ily  by  his  poverQr*  had  been  liberally 
supplied  with  money,  if  25,000  or  30,000  British 
troops  had  been  sent  to  the  Baltic  in  the  autumn,  a 
great  movement  might  have  been  cftcted  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  the  vacillationa  of  Prussia 
might  have  been  brought  to  an  end  by  those  best 
of  all  arguments,  the  presence  of  a  great  allied 
army  and  the  exceeding  great  probability  of  the 
French  being  the  losing  par^,  and  Prussia  would 
have  carried  with  her  into  the  coalition  Saxony, 
Brunswick,  and  one  or  two  other  minor  etatea ; 
Bonaparte  would  have  been  obliged  to  divide  and 
subdivide  his  grand  army ;  he  might  hare  been 
attacked  on  his  left  flank  and  m  his  reu^  and  the 
Hanoverians,  and  [9^^  ^rOQ9gbe«bose 
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oomitriei  1i>d  been  left  with  hardly  any  French 
troop*  in  them,  would  hare  riaen  en  matte  and 
have  overthrown  thar  temporary  Gallican  govern- 
menta ;  for  the  Hanoveriana  were  heartily  attached 
to  their  old  line  of  aovereigns,  and  the  Dutch  were 
by  thia  time  heartily  aick  of  French  domination, 
and  of  that  system  which  had  led  to  the  almost 
entire  destruction  of  their  foreign  trade,  the  one 
great  sonrce  of  thdr  wealth,  as  of  their  former 
political  greatness.  If  this  course  had  been  puN 
ned  in  good  time,  Bemadotte  would  not  have 
quitted  Hanover  at  all,  or  if  he  had  done  «o  he 
moat  have  been  compelled  to  retrace  hit  ateps ;  and 
in  either  eaae  the  catastroi^e  at  Ulm,  wbidi  he  so 
caamtiallv  contributed  to,  would  not  have  taken 
place.  But  ptcdoua  time  was  lost,  money  was 
withheld,  and  the  vm  small  number  of  native 
Britiih  forces  which  Pitt's  government  tlwught 
they  might  spare  for  foreign  service  was  divided, 
and  sent  to  two  opposite  extremities  of  Europe ; 
only  5000  or  6000  British  troops  were  sent  to  the 
Baltic,  and,  counting  the  king's  Gterman  legion  and 
other  foreign  corps,  the  entire  force  which  landed 
in  Swedish  Pomerania  (and  not  before  the  numth 
cf  Oetober'jt  under  the  command  of  General  Don 
and  Iiord  Cathcart,  fell  short  of  16,000  men.  This 
fonx  was  joined  by  12,000  Swedes,  and  by  aboat 
9000  or  10,000  Russians.  The  aupreme  com- 
mand was  rather  nominally  than  really  intrusted 
to  the  King  <^  Sweden,  who,  after  recovering 
Hanover,  was  to  advance  upon  Holland.  But 
there  oould  be  no  advance  of  thia  extensive  kind 
widMot  aecuring,'at  the  very  least,  the  neutrality 
ofPnnria;  ana  a  mi»d  army  of  leas  Chan  38,000 
men,  and  the  delaya  whidi  had  occurred,  and  die 
differences  of  opia  ion  which  were  known  to  exist 
among  the  officers  in  command  of  it,  were  but 
little  calcuhited  to  give  to  Prussia  those  convic- 
tions she  wanted.  Pitt  had  dispatched  Lord  Har- 
rowby  to  Berlin,  and  the  English  generals  were 
disposed  to  rely  upon  the  effects  of  his  lordship's 
diplomacy;  but  his  Swedish  majesty,  who  better 
knew  die  character  of  that  cabinet,  and  who  for- 
got diat  he  had  not  a  force  sufficient  to  dictate  to 
Pniasia  with  her  200,000  men,  wrote  some  im- 
patient and  nther  violent  notes  to  his  Prussian 
majeatj.  The  court  of  Berlin  complained;  the 
Ei^lian  and  the  Rnasians  too  remonatrated :  a 
quarrel  was  the  consequence;  and  his  Swedish 
majeaty,  throwing  up  the  command  of  the  allied 
annyt  retired  wiUi  hia  own  forees  to  Stralsund. 
After  more  than  three  weeks  had  been  spent  in 
waiting  the  result  of  the  n^otiations  at  Berlin, 
and  in  explaining  away  the  words  and  letters  which 
had  given  offiuice  to  his  Swedish  majesty,  Gus- 
tavus  resumed  the  command,  and  the  pet^  allied 
army  began  to  shake  itself ;  but  it  was  now  beyond 
the  middle  of  November;  and  in  the  interval 
Mack  had  surrendered  at  Ulm^  and  Bonaparte 
had  entered  Vienna— events  which  made  the 
Berlin  cabins  more  vacillatory  than  before,  and 
nwce  tenackma  ctf  the  righta  of  neutralitjr  with 
ligudtodie  beU^eroat  party  thatWMM  evidently 


succumbing  in  the  present  struggle.  Gnatavna 
marched  into  the  Electorate  of  Hwover,  and  even 
laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Hameln,  where  Bema- 
dotte had  left  a  considerable  garrison ;  but  then 
came  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Auaterlitx ;  and 
thereupon  the  allies  conceived  that  no  alternative 
was  left  them  but  to  get  hack  with  all  speed  to 
their  respective  countrieB.  The  British  re-embarked; 
the  Swedes  retired  again  to  the  shelter  of  the  well 
fortified  Stralsund;  and  the  Russians  retreated 
into  Mecklenburg,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of 
their  shipping. 

The  operations  of  the  3000  British  troops,  who 
were  sent  to  the  south  of  Italy,  will  be  noticed  in 
the  following  year  in  connucion  with  the  French 
conquest  aiu  entire  oeenpation  of  the  fcit^jdom  of 
Naplea— an  event  whidi  would  have  happened 
about  the  time  it  -did,  whether  the  allies  had  or  had 
not  induced  the  Neapolitan  court  to  break  its  treaty 
of  neutrality  with  the  French,  although  our  sending 
and  landing  of  troops  certainly  furnished  Bona- 
parte with  good  materials  and  colours  for  excusing 
his  ambition,  and  his  pre-determined  i^randise- 
ment  In  making  himself  King  of  Italy,  the  con- 
queror had  resolved  not  to  leave  the  fairest  and 
richest  portion  of  that  beautiful  country  in  quiet 
possession  of  a  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

We  gladly  escape  from  these  continental  dia- 
asters,  and  disgraces  on  shore,  to  oar  victories  and 
glories  at  sea.  But  for  our  succcssea  on  our  own 
element,  woeful  indeed  must  have  been  the  eloae 
of  this  year,  1805 !  Nelson  had  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1803.  He  had  been 
blockading  the  F^cn  Toulon  fleet,  superior  in 
number  to  hia  own,  from  the  2lBt  of  January  till 
the  25th  of  February,  ever  ready  for  battle,  with- 
out a  bulkhead  up,  night  or  day.  He  was  then 
compelled,  by  terrible  gales  of  wind,  to  run  to 
Sardinia  and  .anchor  in  the  friendly  Gulf  of  Cag- 
liari.  Here,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Palma,  he  was 
detained  a  considerable  time  by  stress  of  weather. 
Afterwards,  to  tempt  the  Toulon  fleet  out  to  sea,  he 
bore  away  for  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  ran  down  as 
&r  as  Barcelona.  He  knew  that  the  French  flett 
had  laud  forces  on  board ;  but  he  waa  divided  be- 
tween the  anrmisea  of  whether  these  troopa  were 
destined  for  Egyi^  or  for  Ireland,  or  for  the  West 
Indies;  and  the  intelligence  he  picked  up  waa 
veiT  c-ontradictory  and  perplexing.  Profiting  by 
Nel  [son's  absence,  Villeneuve  put  to  sea  on  the 
Slst  of  March,  with  ten  ships  of  the  line,  seven 
frigates,  and  two  brigs,  ateeiing  from  Toulon  right 
across  the  Mediterranean,  as  though  intending  to 
make  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa.  Nelson,  who 
did  not  get  this  intelligence  until  the  7th  of  April, 
bore  up  for  Sicily,  watching  the  channel  between 
Sardinia  and  the  African  coast,  and  the  channel 
between  Sardinia  and  COTsica  and  the  Italian 
coast,  and  scattering  his  frigates  and  tenders 
in  all  directions.  Five  days  after  this  he  receive 
intelligence  that  ViUooeave  and  huu7ottbn  fleet 
had  been  seen  far  dowi|),^^(^^4i!f$®giL@B^ 
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Cape  de  Gatte;  and  ibx  next  notice  he  got  of  them 
wat,  diat  they  had  run  through  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
ralttr  ioto  the  Atlantic  ocean.   Knowing  that  they 
might  alreadjr  be  halfway  to  Ireland  or  to  Jamaica, 
Nei  [son  exclaimed  that  he  wat  a  miierable  man, — 
that  his  good  fortone  seemed  to  have  flown  from 
him !    To  add  to  his  calamity,  he  could  not  get  a 
fair  wind,  nor  even  a  side  wind,  to  go  in  pursuit 
of  the  foe.    Foul,  dead  foul  were  the  breezes 
which  blew;  terrible  was  the  tacking  and  the 
straining  his  old  sea-worn  ships  sustained :  it  was 
the  30th  of  April  before  he  gained  sight  of  the 
tall  gray  rock  of  Gibraltar;  and  then,  it  being 
utterly  imposaible  to  get  through  the  narrow  Straits 
with  the  wind  and  the  strong  current  both  in  his 
teeth,  he  cast  anchor  on  the  Barbary  coast,  and 
obtained  some  supplies  of  provisions,  very  re- 
quisite far  the  long  voyage  he  contemp1ated,'from 
the  Moon  at  Tetuan.    He  now  thought  that 
Villeneure  must  have  dipped  away  for  Uie  West 
Indies;  and  he  vowed  he  woidd  follow  him 
thither,  or,  if  needful,  round  the  whole  globe.  Oa 
the  7th  of  May  a  breeze  from  the  eastward  al- 
lowed him  to  run  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  round  the  coast  to  Cadiz.    Donald  Campbell, 
an  adventurous  and  sagacious  Scotchman,  an  ad- 
miral in  the  Portuguese  service,  imparted  to  Nelson 
his  certain  knowledge  that  ViUeoeuve  was  gone  to 
the  West  Indies.   The  French  admiral,  on  de- 
scending the  Mediterranean  from  Toulon,  had 
looked  into  Cartfaag»ui,*bat,  finding  that  the  Span- 
ish tfai^  there  were  not  ready  to  join  him,  and 
not  danng  to  wait  lest  Nelson  should  be  upon  htm, 
had  scndaed  through  the  Struts  with  a  fine  wind 
which  was  then  blowing  fnm  the  north-east  As 
Tilleneuve  showed  himself  in  the  Atlantic,  Ad- 
miral Sir  John  Orde,  who  had  been  watching 
in  Cadiz  with  a  small  squadron,  and  who  was 
much  more  of  a  prize-seeking,  money-making  than 
a  fighting  officer,  had  retreated,  and  Admiral 
Gravina,  with  six  Spanish  ships  of  the  line  and 
two  French  ships  of  the  line,  had  come  out  of 
Cadiz  Bay  and  had  joined  Yilleneuve,  who  there- 
upon had  sailed  away  to  the  westward  without 
a  moment's  delay.    This  combined  fleet  now 
counted  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  nx  44-gun 
frigates,  one  26*gun  frigate,  three  corvettes,  a^  a 
brig.   But  Nelson  resolved  to  pursue  tiiem  with 
his  ten  ships  of  ibc  line  and  three  frigates ;  nor 
doubted  for  one  moment  that  be  should  be  able  to 
stop  their  career,  and  prevent  their  doing  any 
serious  mischief  to  our  colonies.   All  of  bis  ships 
stood  in  need  of  repairs :  one  of  them,  the  *  Superb,' 
not  havii^  been  in  a  home  port  since  January, 
1801,  was  in  a  very  crazy  state;  and  it  was  only 
upon  the  urgent  solicitation  of  its  captain,  the 
gallant  Keats,  that  Nelson  allowed  the  *  Superb ' 
to  accompany  him.*    One  of  his  most  powerful 

*  Wltra  the  BiiUib  fleet  dtniqiMred  from  the  ■oaUMrn  Mut  of 
FkUM  Mid  from  the  MediterruMU,  DoiMparte  felt  quite  ceituin  that 
It  murt  fone  liome  to  leflt,  or  to  pat  it«  crews  iDto  otW  ihlnt, 
"  tut,"  nld  be  land  tnUv), "  Ndno'i  ilum  have  need  to  go  into  dock , 
and  taU  eqiudnni  jmv  m  ooartdatcd  n  la  *  vety  Iwl  Mie."  itat 
NnotflOBdU  BotnoNtivtBtlwasMafdaiinior  mdi  a  man  m 


ships,  the  *  Royal  Severe^,*  Nelson  left  behind  him 
on  the  Spanish  coast,  to  give  additional  protection 
to  Uie  convoy  that  was  carrying  the  3000  British 
troops  up  the  Mediterranean.   There  were  other 
ships  of  the  line  in  those  seas  which  he  might 
have  added  to  his  pursuing  fleet,  but  he  con- 
sidered his  ten  quUe  enough,  and  he  expected,  on 
reaching  Barbadoes,  to  be  joined  by  five  or  six  aail 
of  the  line.    Villeueuve  had  had  more  than  a 
month's  start  of  him.    The  Spanuh  ships  which 
came  out  of  Cadiz  Bay,  like  those  that  came  from 
Toulon,  had  troops  aa  board :  Villeneuve's  orders 
(or  some  of  them,  for  he  appears  to  have  had 
many)  were  to  proceed  straight  to  Martinique, 
and,  with  the  5100  men  on  board  the  combined 
fleet,  to  capture  Sainte  Lucie,  leave  a  garrison 
there,  and  reinfbroe  the  garriaais  of  Dnninique, 
Martim'qoe,  and  Guadeloupe,  which  still  remained 
to  the  French :  he  was  then  to  wait  about  a  month 
among  the  Antilles,  in  order  to  afibrd  Admiral 
Gantheaume  an  opportunity  of  joining  vrith  his 
twenty-one  aail  of  the  line  (if  be  should  be  able  to 
get  out  of  Brest  and  cross  the  Atlantic),  and  this 
month  or  so  was  to  be  pleasantly  and  profitably 
spent  in  doing  all  the  mischief  he  could  to  the 
English — A  faire  tout  U  mal  possible  d  /'e/i- 
nemi."    According  to  one  of  the  series  of  orders, 
or  at  least  according  to  one  of  Bonaparte's  reported 
schemes,Villeneuve  and  (Santheaume,  having  drawn 
the  English  fleets  in  search  of  them  into  the  West 
Indies,  were  to  make  a  sudden  start  back  for  Eu- 
rope and  the  British  Channel,  to  take  on  board  the 
army  of  invanon  at  Bouh^ne,  and  then  pounce 
upon  England  or  upon  Ireland.  This  scheme  bore 
the  impression  of  a  landsman's  mind :  little  or  no 
allowance  was  made  for  the  uncertainties  of  wind 
and  weather,  tides  and  currents,  but  the  fleets  were 
to  he  manoeuvred  like  columns  of  a  land  army. 
Owing  to  an  alternation  of  contrary  winds  and 
calms,  and  the  bad  sailing  qualities  of  one  of  the 
Spanish  ships,  it  was  the  12ih  of  May  before  Vil- 
leneuve  reached  Martinique,  and  he  did  not  enter 
the  harbour  of  Fort  Royal  without  austaining,  in 
peaaing,  a  smart  cannonade  from  the  Diamond 
rock — a  perpendicular  rock,  lying  o£F  Fort  Royal 
bay,  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  at  the  end 
of  1803  by  C9.]/t.  Murray  Maxwell,  whohadlanded 
three  24-pounden  and  two  18-pounders,  and  had 
left  on  it  120  men  and  boys  with  four  months' 
supply  of  proviaions  and  water.    One  of  the  great 
Spanish  ships,  getting  close  under  the  lee  of  this 
rock,  sustained  some  very  considerable  dami^^  from 
our  guns.  Villeneure  lay  in  Fort  Royal  bay,  doing 
nothing  except  quarrelling  with  his  Spanish  allies, 
until  the  end  of  May,  when  he  sent  out  two  ships 
of  the  line,  a  frigate,  a  corvette,  a  schooner,  and 
eleven  gun<boats,  to  retake  the  Diamond  Rock. 
Capt.  James  Wilkes  Maurice,  who  commanded  the 
British  sloop-of-war's  company  on  the  rock,  seeing 
that  it  was  impossible  to  defend  his  lower  works 
i^ainst  such  a  formidable  force,  abandoned  them, 
spiking  two  of  his  24-poundera,apd  retiriiu;  to  the 
top  of  the  rock,  wl^iJ^  ^(^^[dD^^Oo  the 
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fire  of  the  French  iquadron  with  one  24-pounder 
and  his  two  eighteens.  This  little  epiiode  is  every 
way  deserring  of  record.  Having  sustained  a  tre- 
meiidoua  bombardment  for  three  days*  having 
killed  and  wounded  some  seventy  Frenchmen  who 
landed  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  beaidea  a  good  many 
more  that  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  ships 
and  boata,  having  sunk  three  gun-boata  and  two 
row-boats,  and  having  burned  nearly  his  last  grain 
of  gunpowder,  Maurice  threw  out  a  flag  of  truce, 
and,  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  June,  obtained 
honourable  terms  of  capitulation.  Diaeaae  tud 
thinned  hb  little  ganriion,  thouglinot  considerably, 
and  his  people  hwl  been  so  wdf  placed  tbathekiat 
ooly  two  in  killed  and  one  wounded  during  the 
long  bombardment.  On  the  Ist  of  June,  while 
the  (SovemoT- General  Lauriston,  Villeneuve,  the 
Spanish' Admiral  Grarina,  and  other  officers,  were 
superintending  irom  the  contiguous  shore  this 
siege  of  the  Diamond  Rock,  a  French  40-gun  frigate 
arrived,  bringing  intelligence  that  two  new  aeventy- 
foan  had  also  arrived  from  France  as  a  reinforce- 
ment tu  the  combined  fleet,  and  were  now  lying  at 
Gnadaloupe.  These  ahips  had  escaped  out  of 
Lorient  and  Rochefort  during  the  absence  of  our 
squadrons  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  had  fortunately 
succeeded  in  avoiding  pursuit ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  Villeneuve,  th^  nought  other  ordera  from 
Bonaparte  which  atill  more  perplexed  him,  and 
which  ajppafentily  kept  him  longer  than  he  had  in- 
tended in  the  west  Indies.  On  the  4th  of  June 
the  combined  fleet  quitted  the  harbour  of  Fort 
Royal  and  repaired  to  Guadaloupe,  where  it  was 
joined  by  the  two  new  seventy-fourB.  Then,  with 
his  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  and  two 
Iffigs,  Villeneuve  doubled  Antigua,  as  if  with  the 
intention  of  capturing  some  of  the  British  islands ; 
but  on  the  8tli,  having  received  intelligence  from 
an  American  schooner  (our  American  brethren 
were  always  so  ready  to  give  intelligence  that 
might  favour  the  French  and  injure  ua)  that  he 
would  find,  a  little  to  windward,  a  homeward- 
bound  British  convoy,  which  had  sailed  from 
Antisoa  on  the  7th,  Villeoeuve  atarted  in  pursuit, 
and,  befriR  night,  overtook  fifteen  tail  of  merchant- 
veaaela,  under  the  protectbn  of  ft  smftU  frigate  and 
a  14-^11  achooner.  Our  men-of-war  eacaped ; 
but  the  merdiantmen,  with  their  rich  cargoes, 
were  all  captured.  But  some  of  the  prisoners  in 
our  merchant-vessels  told  the  French  admiral  that 
Lord  Nelson  had  arrived  in  the  West  Indies  in 
search  of  him  :  it  may  be  that,  as  they  had  in- 
vented the  fact,  so  they  had  exaggerated  the  num- 
ber of  Nelson's  ships ;  but,  however  this  may  have 
been,  no  sooner  had  the  French  admiral  received 
the  intelligence  than  he  sent  four  frigates  to  land 
some  troops  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  Mar- 
tmique  and  Cruadaloupe,  and  without  leaving  the 
troop*  which  his  fleet  had  carried  out  he  set  sail 
for  Europe.  Ke  had  not  tvtn  the  satisfaction  of 
saving  the  fifteen  West  Indiwnen,  which,  with 
their  cargoes,  were  estimated  at  the  value  of 
5,000,000  of  franca :  the  frigate  which  had  charge 


of  them,  while  sailing  in  comMny  with  four  other 
frigates,  came  in  sight  of  two  British  18-gun  ahip- 
sloops,  and  gave  chase ;  the  English  captains  (R. 
W.  Gribb  and  Timothy  Clinch)  hoisted  sienals 
and  fired  guns,  as  if  to  a  fleet  a-head,  and  the 
French  frigates,  dreading  that  Nelson  was  there, 
immediately  bore  up,  and,  to  prevent  the  re-capture 
of  their  prizes,  set  tire  to  them  all,  and  awfty  they 
burned  and  blazed — ships,  sugars,  molassea,  mm, 
coffee,  and  all.* 

In  the  meanwhile,  although  hia  arrivftl  was  cer- 
tainly not  known  at  Antiguft  on  the  8th,  Nelson 
hftd  reftched  Barbadoea  on  the  4th  of  June,  the  day 
on  which  Villeneuve  qnitted  Martinique.  Here  he 
found  Rear- Admiral  Cochrane  with  only  two  ahips 
of  the  line,  the  other  four  English  ships  of  the 
line  in  those  seas  being  detained  by  Rear-Admiral 
Dacres  at  Jamaica  for  the  defence  of  that  most 
important  island.  A  false  report,  circulated  no 
doubt  by  some  Yankee  skipper,  induced  Nelson  to 
believe  that  the  French  were  making  for  Tobago 
and  Trinidad ;  and,  taking  on  board  his  ships 
2000  land-troops,  he  set  sail  for  those  islands  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th.  On  the  1th,  haring  been 
further  duped  on  the  way  by  an  American  brig, 
he  paaaed  the  Bocae  of  Trinidad  and  entered  the 
bay  of  Paria,  **  hoping  and  expecting  to  make  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco  aa  funous  in  the  annals  of 
the  British  navy  as  those  of  the  Nile."t  But  not 
a  ship  was  there ;  and  he  discovered,  to  hit  inex- 
pressible vexation,  that  artifice  and  accidents  com- 
bined had  led  him  far  to  leeward.  It  took  him 
nearly  two  daya  of  excessive  toil  to  beat  up  to 
Grenada ;  but  Nelson  was  at  that  ialand  some  time 
on  the  9th,  and  there  he  obtained  authentic  infor- 
mation of  the  enemy  haring  passed  the  island  of 
Dominique  on  the  6th  and  haring  steered  away  to 
the  northward.  Nelson  beat  acrosa  the  Caribbean 
Sea  to  Antigua,  which  he  reached  on  the  13th  of 
June,  without  seeing  the  enemy  or  hearing  any- 
thing of  him.  He  rightly  concluded  that  Ville- 
neuve had  started  for  Europe ;  and,  haring  thrown 
the  land-troops  ashore  ftt  Antigua,  he  instentty 
atarted  after  him.  The  unimpassioned  uid  ex- 
cellent historian  of  our  navy  says  that  he  cUd  not 
absolutely  go  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  whose  force 
he  knew  to  consist  of  at  least  eighteen  sail  of  the 
line,  but  in  the  hope,  by  superior  seamanship,  to 
reach  the  shores  of  Europe  before  him ;  but  few 
Englishmen  will  doubt  that  Nelson  would  have 
fought  this  superior  force  if  he  had  come  up  with 
it,  or  will  question  the  words  which  hia  eloquent 
biographer  puts  into  his  mouth  when  first  starting 
from  Europe  for  the  West  Indies,  in  pursuit  of  the 
combined  fleet  : — "  Take  you  a  Frenchman  a-piece," 
said  he  to  his  captains,  "and  leave  me  the 
Spaniards  :  when  I  haul  down  my  coluura  I  expect 
you  to  do  the  same,  and  not  till  then."  We  know 
he  counted  the  Spaniards  hut  for  very  little.  Very 
possibly,  he  might  not  have  sought  a  battle  in  line 
with  tM  whole  combined  fleet ;  but  he  would  as- 
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Buredly  have  skilfully  seized  Bome  favourable  op- 
portunity of  attacking  if  he  could  have  reached  it, 
aud  no  thoueht  of  his  inferiority  in  number  would 
have  induced  him  to  change  his  course  or  slacken 
his  sail  in  pursuit.  His  intentions  are  best  ex- 
pressed in  bis  own  words,  and  they  fully  justify 
this  view  of  the  case,  and  all  that  his  enthusiastic 
biographer^  Southey,  says  about  it.  Mr.  James, 
the  historian,  is  sometimes  too  phlegmatic,  and  his 
anxiehr  for  mathematical  accuracy  now  and  then 
leads  him  into  an  inaccuracy  of  sentiment.  "  I  am 
thankful,"  said  NelsoQ,  "  that  the  enemy  has  been 
driven  from  the  West  Indies  with  so  little  loss  to 
our  country.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  great 
lacrifioea,  for  I  had  determined,  notwithstanding 
his  Tast  superiority,  to  stop  his  career  and  to  put 
it  out  of  his  power  to  do  any  farther  mischief.  Yet 
do  not  imagine  I  am  one  of  those  hot-brained 
people  who  fight  at  immense  disadvantage,  without 
any  adequate  object.  My  object  is  now  partly 
guned.  If  we  meet  them  we  shall  find  them  not 
lees  than  eighteen,  1  rather  think,  twenty  sail  of 
the  line ;  and  therefore  do  not  be  surprised  if  I 
should  not  fall  on  them  immediately.  We  won't 
part  without  a  battle.  I  think  they  will  be  glad 
to  let  me  alone  if  I  will  let  them  alone,  which  I 
will  do  either  till  we  approach  tiie  shores  of  Europe, 
or  they  give  me  an  uvanUue  too  tempting  to  be 
resisted."  He  took  with  him  one  of  Codirane*! 
ships,  ao  that  on  fail  return  he  had  eleven  shipe  of 
the  line ;  but  Villeneuve,  who  could  not  ventore 
to  leave  a  vessel  behind  him,  had  really  twenty 
ships  of  the  line  besides  the  additional  40-gun 
frigate.  On  the  I'yth  of  July,  after  a  run  of  3227 
miles,  he  came  in  sight  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and 
he  then  steered  for  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  take 
in  provisions  for  his  fleet.  On  the  18th  he  fell  in 
with  Vice-Admiral  Collingwood  with  three  sail  of 
the  line,  who  was  cruising  off  Cadiz.  Collingwood 
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had  little  intelligence  to  communicate,  except  that 
Sir  Robert  Calder  was  on  the  Spanish  coast  block- 
ading Ferrol.  But  Collingwood  was  a  thinking 
and  most  able  man  in  other  matters  besides  those 


of  his  profession ;  and  he  assured  Nelson  that  he 
had  always  had  an  idea  that  Ireland  alone  was  the 
object  the  French  had  in  view,  and  that  he  still 
believed  Ireland  to  be  their  ultimate  destination. 
There  was  a  considerable  force  of  French  and 
Spanish  ships  in  Ferrol,  and  some  thousands  of 
land-troops  were  there  rudy  to  embark.  Colling- 
wood thought  that  Villeneuve  would  now  liberate 
this  Ferrol  squadron  from  Calder,  make  the  round 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  take  up  the  Rochefort  ships 
and  people,  and  appear  off  Ushant  at  the  head  of 
the  En|;)ish  Channel,  perhaps  with  thir^-fbor  tail 
of  the  hne,  there  to  be  jnned  by  twenty  more.  At 
this  moment  the  grand  army  was  not  in  Germany, 
but  at  Boul(^e*  Collingwood  felt  convinced  that 
Bonaparte  would  not  have  subjected  Yilleneuve's 
fleet  to  the  chance  of  being  destroyed,  unless  he 
had  some  rash  attempt  at  conquest  in  view.  The 
French  government,**  said  he  to  Nelson,*'  never  aim 
at  little  things  while  great  objects  are  in  view.  I 
have  considered  the  invasion  of  Ireland  as  the  real 
mark  and  butt  of  all  their  operations.  Their  flight 
to  the  West  Indies  was  to  take  off  the  naval  force, 
which  proved  the  great  impediment  to  their  un- 
dertaking. This  summer  is  big  with  events  :  we 
may  all,  perhaps,  have  an  active  share  in  them  ; 
and  I  sincerely  wish  your  lordshipatm^thof  body 
to  g»  through  It,  and  to  all  others  your  strength  of 
mind.'**  The  mind  was  stronger,  the  spirit  higher 
than  ever;  but  NeUon'a  bodily  strength  was  fast 
sinking  from  the  effects  of  his  many  wounds,  his 
amputations,  his  severe  services  ever  since  his  boy- 
hood, and  his  wearing  anxieties :  before  he  started 
for  the  West  I&dies  in  pursuit  of  Villeneuve  his 
health  was  so  bad  that  the  physician  of  the  fleet 
declared  that  he  must  return  to  England  before 
the  hot  weather  set  in.  On  the  19th  of  July  he 
brought  his  fleet  to  anchor  in  Gibr^tar  Bay ;  and 
on  the  20th,  as  he  says  in  his  diary,  "  I  went  on 
shore  for  the  first  time  since  June  the  16th,  1803, 
and  from  having  my  foot  out  of  the  '  Victoiy'  two 
years  wanting  ten  days."  But  even  now  he  had 
short  time  for  shore-rest :  on  the  22nd  he  stood 
across  to  Tetuan  to  water ;  on  the  24th  he  was 
steering  for  Ceuta  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ; 
and  on  the  26th  he  was  again  Cape  St.  Vincent 
The  only  information  he  had  received  was  that  m 
brig-sloop,  on  her  direct  way  homeward  from  the 
West  Indies  with  his  dispatches,  had  seen,  on  the 
19th  of  June,  Villeneuve's  and  Gravina's  fleet,  in 
latitude  33°  12^'  north,  longitude  SS**  west  By 
the  3rd  of  August  Nelson  and  his  fleet  were  in  lati- 
tude 39"  north,  longitude  16°  west.  By  his  mar- 
vellous acuteness  Nelson  extracted  from  an  acci- 
dental circnmstance  and  a  dirty  old  l<^book,t  the 

■  Nolfl  from  Admiral  Cot  If  nnrood  to  Lord  Nebon.Jnly  Hit,  1805, 
In  '  A  SclKtlon  from  the  Publie  uid  PrivKta  CorretpondetiM  of  Vle«- 
Admirsl  Lord  Callinxwood ;  interntened  with  Mamoin  of  Ui  Llto.' 
by  O.  L,  Newnham  Collingwood,  Eiq.,  F.B.S. 

f  "  He  proeerded  olf  Cape  St.  Vincent,  rather  cruMnf  for  iDtelU* 
genoe  than  kimwiog  whitMr  to  betake  hinaelf ;  Bt>d  here  a  cue  oo- 
eurred,  lhal  more  than  any  other  event  In  realhirtory  memblet  IhoM 
whirancal  pmoh  of  vgodty  which  Voltaire,  In  hi*  Zaidig.  haa  bat- 
rowed  ftom  the  Otieuialc.  ODeofonrMmtn  ipok*  an  Amerlaau, 
wlio,  alltUc  to  Uieirmtwaid  uT  the  AytiS,  JudJUM  in  with  an 
uiHd.T«id.  appMriai  tB<fflfe^<<wy<kfejiQi@/jit|fiiil  by  hec 
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eotuntj  tbat  the  eombined  fleet  mart  have  followed 
a  nortfaieni  Qourw ;  ud  on  this  caune  he  pro- 
ceeded agaiut  northerly  wind*  end  in  hazy  wea- 
ther. On  the  lath  of  Auguat  the  *  Niobe  *  frigate 
from  our  Channel-fleet  fell  m  iridi  him ;  but  the 
brought  no  intelligence  of  Villeoeuve  and  the 
Spaniard*.  On  the  15th  NeUon  himself  joined 
Admiral  Cornwallia  off  Ushant,  and  then,  for  the 
fint  time,  teamed  that  the  enemy  he  had  been 
looking  for,  far  out  to  sea,  from  the  3rd  till  the 
12th  of  August,  had  been  engaged  much  nearer 
in-shore  by  Sir  Robert  Calder  on  the  22nd  of 
July,  or  during  the  time  that  Nelson  was  within 
the  Strait*  of  Gibraltar.  Upon  diis  news  he  set 
sail  for  England  with  the  *  Victory  *  and  *  Superb,' 
seoding  one  ship  of  the  line  to  Plymouth  and 
leaving  all  the  rest  of  his  fleet  to  reinforce  Admiral 
Cornwallia  and  the  Channel  fleet  On  Uie  18th 
of  Aiiguee  the  *  Victory  *  and  *  Superb '  cast  anchor 
at  SoUbead,  and  Nelaon  riwrtly  aftowarda  itniclc 
his  flag  and  went  on  shore,  in  the  same  deplorable 
state  of  health  in  which  he  had  been  for  some 
montha. 

Sir  Robert  Calder,  who  had  been  sent  ont  to  in- 
tercept Villeneuve  on  his  return  from  the  West 
Indies,  had  only  6fteen  sul  of  the  line,  two  frigate*, 
a  loi^r,  and  a  cutter.  On  the  sudden  clearing 
up  of  a  fog  about  the  hour  of  noon  on  the  S2nd  of 
July,  at  about  39  leagues  to  the  north-we«t  of 
Cape  Fioisterre,  he  discovered  Viileneuve  and 
Gravina  with  their  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  seven 
frigates,  and  tiro  brig*,  and  instantly  made  the 
signal  for  action ;  and  a  few  mmntea  afterwards 
tlu  Hgnal  to  form  the  order  of  sailing  in  two 
eolnmna.  Viileneuve,  or  Gravina,  mr  Ix^  of  them, 
showed  an  anxiety  to  avoid  the  InttJe,  and  pnahed 
onward  for  FemL;  but  this  was  imprvmoable. 
The  ai^on  h^n  in  earnest  at  about  half-past 
four :  it  lasted  till  half-past  nine  in  the  evening, 
when  the  smoke  and  a  &ick  fog  rendered  all  ob- 
jecta  indistinct,  and,  tc^ether  with  the  scattered 
position  of  some  of  his  ships,  induced  Sir  Robert 
to  make  the  night  private  signal  to  cease  fighting. 
He  had  captured  an  84  and  a  74-gun  ship  (boui 
l^paniarda),  and  had  caused  the  enemy  an  addi- 
turaal  ksa  of  600  or  (kN)  men  in  killed  and 

cnw,  whidi  hiA  bm  nn  m  bMti  bjr  uoUiw  ddf  Ud  bMB  nt 
Into;  bntmftnhad  foDSMit.  A  log-book  and  «  fewMnra's 
jMfcli  wflwdto  Uw  WW*,  aad  Umm wm Imwghi to NaUon. 
ThB  lorteofc  dowd  with  thna  vofdit  'Two  lunvMMb  In  Um 
W.K.  W.t*  udUibltdlihDloeandiidoaiatClwTCMrihMlbcMikii 
BifllohpiintMrenMiif  sVtboWMtanldAwds.  But  Oww  wu  ia 
Odi  book  ■  Mnp  of  dill  J  papor,  BUcd  Mtk  Igorai.  Nelnn,  imnw- 
ibttlf  npon  wdDf  it,  obMmd.  that  the  igam  wm  written  fav  a 
Wnuebmm ;  mS.  aAet*id]rta|tliU  ki  a  while,  aid, '  I  eaa  axplala 
Owwhola.  TiM  Jaekate  are  of^MBdmiaBalbitnn.  and  prove  that 
the  latwlaw  wae  Im  paniwloa  of  the  eneay.  She  had  been  efaated 
and  takM  tr  tto  Iwsih^thatwei*  wM  in  thaW.  N.  W.  The 
prill  ■iiaw.  iohu  an  boaid  la  a  hanr,  ferr>t  to  take  with  hiv  hi* 
■nekonaci  IhambMOM  in  du  log-book,  and  tba  dirty  panei  eoa- 
lalw  her  work  Sw  Aa  nnabar  of  daya  rinaathe  piTalaec  laM  left 
Cbm;  wWi  ■>  nnaeeouitid-for  ran,  which  I  take  to  hava  bean  tlia 
narm,  in  Im  «Ddenw>«f  lo  And  «U  her  dtoation  by  bank  raBkoninp. 

SaoM  lalwaaMMHitt  1  conelude,  Ae  wmm  mo  on  board  of  by  one 
tke  aaaay'i  eSlpa  and  dmutML  Not  liUnit  deUy  (for  I  un 
wMed  Ihatlhoae  nroeUpa  wen  theadvanoed  odm  of  the  Pmeh 
aqnadnB),  aad  fcneylng  we  were  ekiea  at  their  heele,  they  let  ii*  to 
tha  tawd  aad  ehnsdoued  bar  in  a  bnrry.  Ifihie  esplaaailoa  ba  cm- 
■act.  I  intm  Inm  it  that  tliey  ate  gone  more  to  the  noRkwatdi  and 
MOf«  la  Aa  northward  I  will  look  te  than.'  TUa  aoiUM, 

ingly,  be  held,  hot  etui  wWxwt  ~   
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wounded.   His  own  loss  in  men  and  (rfBcer*  was 
30  killed  and  159  woundsd ;  but  two  or  three  of 
his  ships  had  suflved  rsdier  severely  in  their 
muts  and  ri^og.  At  daybreak,  on  iha  33rd,  Uia 
hostile  fleets  were  about  seventeen  miles  asundw : 
Sir  Robert  Gaidar  was  anxious  to  preserve  his  two 
prises,  aud   preserved  them  i  Viileneuve  was 
making  demonstrations  as  though  he  would  renew 
the  combat,  which  he  might  have  done,  but  did 
not.    No  attempt  of  the  kind  was  made  either  on 
this  or  on  the  following  day,  although  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  he  had  the  advantage  of  the 
wind.    On  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  each  fleet 
pursued  ita  own  route,  ss  if  the  other  were  not 
present,  or  as  if  no  hostility  esisted  between  th^. 
If  Nelson  had  been  there  instead  of  Calder,  md 
with  Calder's  foree,  more  would  have  been  done, 
end  the  parting  irould  not  have  hem  so  peaceful : 
if  it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  have  foUen  in 
with  Sir  Robert,  or  with  «ie-half  of  his  fleet,  it 
was  certainly  not  into  Fmol  that  Viileneuve  wad 
Gravina  would  have  gone.    But  still,  considering 
the  disparity  of  force,  the  disadvant^e  of  being  to 
leeward  in  the  action,  which  left  his  ships  covered 
and  smothered  with  the  smoke  of  the  rauuy'a  guns 
as  well  as  wiUi  that  of  their  own,  Calder  had  not 
done  amiss,  but  had  gained  a  victory,  though  nei- 
ther a  decuive  nor  a  brilliant  one.    '^To  have 
made  the  sction  decisive,  one  way  or  the  other,  was 
exclusively  in  the  power  of  M.  Viileneuve;  but  he 
kept  his  wind,  and  the  firing  ceased,  owing  prin- 
cipally, if  not  wholly,  to  his  having  hauled  out  of 
gun-shot."*  Sir  Robert  Galdnr  might,  moreover, 
have  apprehended  an  attack  fnm  the  Fnnek  and 
Spanish  ships  which  had  been  so  long  blockaded 
in  Ferrol,  bat  which  were  now  blockaded  no 
longer ;  smd  this  force  by  itself  was  at  lesat  as 
strong  ae  own,  and  he  had  been  expressly  ordered 
by  the  admiralty  to  be  on  his  guard  in  case  of  a 
junction  between  these  Ferrol  ships  and  the  fleet 
of  Villenmve.    Five  ships  of  the  line,  moreover, 
had  actually  got  out  to  sea  from  another  port  of 
which  the  blockade  had  been  temporarily  raised, 
and,  from  information  received  before  the  battle  of 
the  22nd  began,  Sir  Robert  Calder  had  every  rea- 
Bon  to  believe  that  this  force  was  seeking  Viile- 
neuve.   And,  in  effect,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  these 
five  fresh  French  ships  of  the  line  came  up  tp  the 
very  spot  where  the  battle  of  the  preceding  day 
had  been  fought.   But  these  and  other  focts  were 
not  known  at  home  at  the  time;  and  some  of  than 
wen  not  properly  understood  by  landsmen  when 
they  were  known :  the  admiralty  very  injudiciously 
and  not  very  honourably  suppressed  ao  important 
paragraph  in  Sir  Robert's  official  letter;  the 
French  official  accounts  in  the  Moniteur,  dic- 
tated by  Bonaparte  himself,  laid  claim  to  Hut  vic- 
tory, and,  though  this  was  acarcely  a  claim  to  be 
seriously  attended  to,  as  the  British  had  captured 
two  ship*  of  the  line  and  had  not  lost  any  vessel, 
it  irritated  the  public  mind,  which,  moreover,  had 
been  aeeustomed,  bj  Nelson's  wtmdetful  perfiirm- 
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anceit  to  diirq^ird  infaiOTi^  of  nnmben  and 
ereiy  tlung  die,  and  to  expect  a  deciuTe  victory 
in  every  encounter.  Sir  Robert  Calda  finally 
thought  himself  compelled,  by  evil  rumour,  to  de- 
mand a  court-martial  upon  his  conduct  By  that 
court  he  was  severely  reprimanded "  for  not 
having  done  his  utmost  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  July ;  but  the  sen- 
tence admitted  that  his  conduct  had  not  been  actu- 
ated either  by  cowardice  or  disaffection.  An 
eminent  French  writer,  who  has  written  about 
military  afiairs  since  the  time  of  Bonaparte,  thus 
frankly  and  correctly  states  the  whole  case  :  Ad- 
miral Calder,  with  inferior  forces,  enccninters  the 
combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets ;  in  punuing 
them,  he  bring*  on  a  partial  engigeroent  and  cap- 
tures two  ships.  He  is  tried  and  reprimanded 
because  it  is  supposed  thati  by  renewing  the  action, 
he  might  have  obtained  a  more  decisive  victory. 
Wh«t  would  they  have  done  with  Calder,  in  Eng- 
land, if  he  had  commanded  the  superior  forces, 
and  had  lost  two  ships  in  avoiding  an  engagement 
which  must  have  presented  so  6ne  a  chance  to 
skill  and  valour  ?  What  would  they  have  done 
with  the  captains?"* 

As  for  VilleneuTC  and  his  victory,  that  officer 
was  but  too  happy  at  being  nllowed  to  run  into 
Ferrol  and  Corunaa,  and  there  land  the  numer- 
ous sick  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  wounded  who  had  been  hit  in 
the  battle.  Nor  did  he  get  there  without  leaving 
exposed,  aa  the  Spsnish  coast,  to  the  chances  of 
capture,  three  of  hia  ships  of  the  line,  that  were  far 
too  mudi  injured  to  be  able  to  keep  up  with  him, 
with  such  a  press  of  sail  as  be  was  carrying.  And, 
when  he  received  positive  orders  from  tbe  minister 
of  marine  to  sail  from  Ferrol  towards  Brest,  where 
Gantheaume  was  ready  to  join  him  with  the  Brest 
fleet,  which  counted  twenty-one  ships  of  tbe  line, 
he  hesitated  in  his  obedience,  and,  upon  learning 
that  Calder  bad  joined  Admiral  Comwallis,  in- 
stead of  sailing  for  Brest  he  ran  round  the 
Spanish  coast  and  took  refuge  in  Cadiz.  He 
carried  with  him  twenty-nine  sail  of  the  line,  leav- 
ing behind  him  at  Ferrol  the  ships  whidi  had 
been  disabled  in  the  battle  of  tbe  22nd,  and  some 
other  shim  that  were  not  quite  ready  for  sea. 
Admiral  CoUingwood,  who  bad  been  blockading 
Cadiz  Bay  with  only  four  ships  of  the  line  and 
■ome  frigates,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  south- 
ward ;  1^  he  sooD  r^unied,  and  kept  watchii^ 
that  bay  and  port,  in  which  five-and-thitty  sail 
of  the  line  were  now  collected.  On  the  21st 
of  August  CoUingwood  writes  to  his  wife  :  To- 
day we  have  been  looking  into  Cadiz,  where  their 
fleet  is  now  as  thick  as  a  wood.  I  hope  I  shall 
have  somebody  come  to  me  soon,  and  in  tbe  mean- 
time I  must  take  the  beat  care  of  myself  I  can." 
In  order  to  conceal  tbe  slendemess  of  bis  force, 
CoUingwood  stationed  one  of  his  ships  in  the  offing, 
which  from  time  to  time  made  signals  as  if  to  an 
English  fleet  in  the  distance ;  and  this  litde  artifice 

•  M.  Dapfa. 


with  Villeneuve*s  unpleasant  reminiscaices  of  the 
late  battle,  kept  ihn  combined  fleet  asleep  on  thur 
anchors.  No  attempt  was  made  to  attack  or  dis- 
perse the  small  blockading  squadron ;  and,  when 
CoUingwood  was  reinforced,  he  established  a  strict 
blockade  of  all  the  Spanish  ports  lying  between 
Cape  St.  Manr  on  Cadiz  Bay,  and  Algeziraa  in 
tbe  Bay  of  Gibraltar — a  measure  to  which  he 
attributed  the  ultimate  sailing  of  the  combined 
fleet,  as  it  prevented  the  carrying  in  of  supplies  to 
it  at  Cadiz.*  His  force  continued  to  be  far  in- 
foior  in  number  to  that  of  Villeneuve ;  but  this 
only  raised  Cullingwood's  spirita.      A  dull  su- 

fieriority,"  said  he,  ** creates  languor;  it  is  a  state 
ike  this  that  raiues  the  spirits,  snd  makes  os  fed 
as  if  tbe  welfare  (rf'all  England  depended  upon  us 
akme." 

On  tbe  2l8t  of  August,  the  day  on  which  Vil- 
leneuve got  into  Cadiz  Bay,  Admiral  Gantheaume, 
who  was  expecting  him  at  Brest,  stood  out  of  that 
harbour  with  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line,  as  if  to 
meet  him  a  little  way  out  at  sea.  Admiral  Com- 
wallis, who  was  watching  Gantheaume,  had  at  this 
moment  only  fourteen  ships  of  the  line  with  him  ; 
but  with  this  inferior  force  he  moved  in  to  attack, 
and,  after  a  distant  cannonade,  Gantheaume,  who 
strained  his  eyes  in  vain  in  looking  out  to  the  south 
for  Villeneuve's  fleet,  retired  to  the  protection  of 
the  land  batteries,  and  at  nightfrdl  Ktumed  again 
into  Brest  harbour.  The  other  movements  of  our 
fleets  were  of  little  importance — as  the  French  and 
Spaniards  would  not  move — until  Nelson  agun  took 
the  diief  command.  On  quitting  ^  *  Victory,' 
his  old  flag-ship  at  Spithead,  he  had  hastened  to 
his  pleasant  villa  at  Mertoo,  in  Surrey,  hoping 
then  to  recruit  his  shtitered  health.  He  caiued 
all  his  private  stores  to  be  brought  up  from  the 
*  Victory,'  and  he  seemed  to  intimate  to  all  his 
friends  that  he  was  determined  to  go  to  sea  no 
more.  But  the  nation  at  large  felt,  and  loudly 
expressed  tbe  opinion,  that  there  could  be  no  long 
rest  for  the  hero  of  the  Nile  until  he  had  achieved 
one  victory  more,  and  that  Nelson  was  the  man 
that  must  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  navies  of 
France  and  Spain.  In  a  day  or  two  he  was  ob- 
served to  be  restless  and  absent-minded ;  and  not 
many  days  had  passed  ere  Captain  Blackwood, 
one  of  his  &vourite  officers,  who  was  travelling  from 
Portsmouth  to  London  with  dispetchea,  called  upon 
him  at  Merton,  and  acquainted  him  Uiat  Villeneuve 
had  brought  out  the  squadron  which  had  been  so 
long  preparing  at  Ferrol,  and  had  run  into  Cadiz. 
Although  it  was  only  five  o'doek  in  the  momii^ 

*  BeiMpMTte  had  ewued  great  qnaatlUtt  of  bbcuit  and  Mom  to  be 
collMtodURodwfortandatBien;  bnt.aihahadBmrooMMtptaUd 
the  Aeet  nnder  VlUaDenTe  being  turned  to  tho  nathvaTd  aad  anter- 
ing  Cadii,  which  vaa  one  very  inportatit  recult  of  Sii  Robert  CaUet** 
action,  he  had  made  no  provWim  at  that  port  for  the  aappl^  al  mt 
large  a  fotco ;  and  the  paople  ot  Cadia,  wbo«e  trade  was  rained  by 
the  wari  Itad  no  laal  In  the  ccmnioti  catue,  and  the  povntjr  and 
general  lU  hnntour  of  the  Spanlarda  rilerMl  few  rewtucaa  of  the  aert 
wanted.  Mautnl  veaMla  werv  tadead  om^oyad  in  tianiporting  the 
uMcMary  itofea  Irom  the  coait  of  nnnea  to  the  email  ootU  In  the 
neighbanrhoodor  Cadlsi  biUColliigwoad'a«KtaHUiDof  the  blochado 
Moppad  thamppllM,  and  left  tho  oontbtoed  aoeto  In  a  Aala  of  prtra- 
lian,  vUrti  at  btt  oompalM  dm  tojnt^lo  m— to  tm  tebond 
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Ndwm  wu  up  and  dieiwd.  moment  he  law 
the  captain  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  sure  you  briog 
me  news  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets!  I 
think  I  shall  yet  have  to  beat  them  !'*  and  he  after- 
wards added  repeatedly,  "  Depend  on  it,  Black- 
wood, I  shall  yet  give  M.  Villeneuve  a  drubbing." 
Bat,  vhen  Blackwood  had  left  him,  he  wanted  re- 
solution to  declare  his  intention  to  I^dy  HamiltoD 
and  hia  aistera.  He  even  spoke  again  as  if  he 
were  detensined  to  stay  quietly  at  home ;  but  the 
&8ciaating  woman,  who  wai  both  his  good  and  his 
evil  star,  saw  his  uneanneas  and  read  his  real 
thoughts.  She  told  him  that  she  did  not  believe 
the  words  he  was  uttering — that  she  knew  he  was 
Iniging  to  get  at  the  combhied  fleets— th^  he 
would  be  miserable  if  sny  man  but  himself  did  the 
business ;  and  that  he  ought  to  have  them,  aa  the 
price  and  reward  of  his  two  years*  long  watching, 
and  hia  hard  ehace.  "  Nelson,"  said  she,  "  how- 
ever we  may  lament  your  absence,  offer  your  ser- 
rices  ;  they  will  be  accepted,  and  you  will  gain  a 
quiet  heart  by  it :  you  will  have  a  gbrioua  vic- 
tory, and  then  you  may  return  here,  and  be  happy !' ' 
He  looked  at  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  ei- 
claimed,  "  Brave  Emma !  good  Emma ! — if  there 
were  more  Emmas  there  would  be  more  Nelsona."* 
A  few  words  on  the  other  side  from  Lady  Hamilton 
would  probably  have  deprived  the  country  of  the 
aerrices  of  her  greatest  hero  at  one  of  her  greatest 
crises*  and  hsve  left  Nelson  to  die  a  less  glorious 
death,  after  a  few  years,  or  perhaps  only  a  few 
mondis,  of  languor,  uneariness,  and  suffering.  In 
reaping  glory,  and  in  rendering  the  highest  of 
public  services,  he  had  certainly  not  collected  the 
materials  for  private  happiness ;  his  constitution 
was  broken  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  repair — 
in  every  respect  it  was  better  to  go  and  die  at  Tra- 
falgar in  the  last  rapturous  embrace  of  victory. 

Tbe  government  accepted  his  proffered  services 
most  willingly ;  and  Lord  Barham,  formerly  Ad- 
miral Sir  Charles  Middleton,  and  now  at  the  head 
of  the  admiralty  board,  giving  him  the  list  of  the 
nary,  desired  him  to  choose  his  own  officers. 
**  Choose  yiMirself,  my  brd ;  iht  same  spirit  ac- 
tnatea  the  whole  profession;  you  cannot  choose 
wrong,"  was  Nelson's  noble  reply.  Unremitting 
emtions  were  made  1^  Lord  Barham  to  equip  the 
additional  ships  which  Nelson  chose;  but  it  has 
not  been  so  generally  noticed  that,  but  for  a  bold 
innovati(m  made  by  his  lordship's  official  prede- 
cessor, it  might  be  doubled  whether  the  greet  bsttle 
of  Tra&lgar  could  have  been  fought  at  all.  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  the  surveyor  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's shipping,  had  invented  amethod  of  strength- 
eniug  ships  by  means  of  diagonal  braces,  to  be 
placed  transversely  from  the  extremities  of  the  gun- 
deck  beams  down  to  the  kelson  ;  and  Lord  Mel- 
ville, on  comparing  the  decayed  state  in  which  he 
found  a  great  part  of  our  navy  with  the  condition 
of  the  newer  ships  of  France  and  Spain,  whose 
combined  fleets  in  Europe  exceeded  any  force  that 
we  oonld  in  any  reasonable  time  be  able  to  bring 
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against  them,  determined  to  vamp  up,  in  the 
speediest  way,  or  in  the  way  recommended  by 
Mr.  Snodgrass,  some  of  our  old  ships  that  re- 
quired large  repairs ;  and  by  adding  a  double  out- 
side planking  to  the  diagonal  braces,  he  had  made 
many  an  old  craft  fit  to  brave  again  the  battle  and 
the  breeze,  and  had  set  an  example  which  could 
easily  be  followed  in  any  emergency.*  These 
temporary  expedients — and  they  were  only  in- 
tended by  Melville  as  such — answered  the  purpose 
most  emctually ;  aud  to  that  ex-minister,  now 
lying  under  the  impeachment  of  parliament,  and 
the  rancorous  abuse  of  a  large  part  of  the  nation, 
the  country  was  in  part  indebted  for  tbe  mmniag 
glory  of  Trafalgar.  Thesystem  of  disgonal braces 
and  double  ulan  kings  interfered  with  the  stowsge 
of  the  ships  holds,  and  has  otherwise  been  found 
to  be  liable  to  serious  objections ;  but  after  Nelson's 
greatest  victory  w£  had  leisure  sllowed  us  to  build 
new  ships,  and  to  repair  our  old  ones  upon  a  better 
principle. 

On  the  13th  of  September  the  hero  quitted 
Merton  for  the  last  time ;  early  on  the  mornmg  of 
the  14th  he  was  at  Portsmouth,  and  walking  again 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  *  Victory  ;*  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th  he  sailed,  accompanied  only  by  the 
*  Ajax'  and  *  Thunderer,'  and  the  '  Euryalus  fri- 
gate ;  and,  on  the  29th  of  September,  his  birthday, 
he  arrived  off  Cadiz.  On  passing  through  Forts- 
mouth,  he  had  received  sll  the  pleasure  that  could 
be  derived  from  the  admiration  and  transports  of 
the  people,  msny  of  whom  dropped  on  the  knee  as 
be  passed,  and  blessed  him ;  and  on  hia  arrivid  at 
Cadiz  he  was  received  by  the  whole  fleet  with 
enthusiastic  joy  :  but,  fearing  that  Vilieneuve  would 
not  venture  out  to  sea  if  he  knew  he  was  there 
and  with  reinforcements,  he  kept  out  of  sivht  of 
land,  and  desired  CoUingwood  to  fire  no  salute, 
and  hnist  no  colours.t  He  soon  found  reason  to 
complain — as  he  had  done  on  many  previous  and 
critical  occasions — of  the  few  frigates  which  the 
admiralty  had  attached  to  the  fleet.  He  always 
called  fr^es  the  eyes  of  the  fleet ;  and  much  did 
be  want  these  shu-p  eyes  now ;  for  on  one  side 
there  was  the  stroi^  ^psnish  squadron  to  he 
watched  at  Garthagena,  and  on  the  otiier  there 
were  the  Brest  fleet,  the  Rochefort  squadron,  and 
the  ships  left  at  Fenol,  which  all  required  atten- 
tion. It  was  also  necessary  to  keep  up  communi- 
cations with  the  British  blockading  squadrons  that 
were  scattered  along  an  immense  line  of  coast.  Yet 
Nelson  was  left,  for  some  time,  with  only  two  or 
three  frigates.  At  the  same  time,  although  he  well 
knew  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy,  he 
obliged  Sir  Robert  Calder,  who  was  going  home  to 
stand  his  trial  by  court-martial,  to  take  his  passage 
in  his  own  90^n  ship.  While  CoUingwood  kept 
his  old  cruising  ground,  Nelson  chose  a  station 
some  twenty  leagues  to  the  west  of  Cadiz,  behind 
Cape  St.  Mary.    In  a  letter  written  to  an  old 
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friaid  in  Italy,  he  said,  "  Here  1  am  watching  far 
the  French  uid  Spaniards  like  a  cat  after  the  mice. 
If  they  come  out  I  know  I  shall  catch  them.  I 
am  sure  I  shall  beat  them ;  but  I  am  also  almost 
sur«  that  I  shall  be  killed  in  doing  it."*  To 
Oollingwood  he  wrote  on  the  6th  of  October : — 
**  We  shall  have  these  fbllows  out  at  last,  my  dear 
lord.  I  firmly  believe  that  they  have  diacovered 
that  they  cannot  be  subsisted  in  Cadii :  thor  sup- 
plT  ftom  France  ia  completely  cut  off."  On  the 
9tD  he  wrote  i^ain  to  his  second  in  command,  en- 
dosing  his  plan  of  attack.  **  They  surely  cannot 
escape  Hi,"  laid  he.  "I  wish  we  could  only  get 
a  fine  di^.  I  send  yon  my  plan,  as  fir  aa  a  man 
dare  Tentui*  to  gmas  at  the  very  uncertain  pontion 
the  enemy  may  be  found  in :  but,  my  dear  friend, 
it  18  to  place  you  perfectly  at  your  ease  respectiDg 
my  intentions,  and  to  give  full  scope  to  your  judg- 
ment for  carrying  them  into  effect.  We  can,  my 
dear  Coll,  haTe  no  little  jealousies :  we  have  only 
one  great  object  in  view — that  of  annihilating  our 
enemies,  and  getting  a  glorious  peace  for  our  coun- 
try. No  man  has  more  confidence  in  another  than 
I  nave  in  yott ;  nd  no  man  will  render  your  ser- 
vicea  more  instlce.'*  The  plan  of  attack,  which 
agreed  in  principle  with  that  adopted  in  the  great 
battle,  waa  a  masterpiece  <tf  naotiod  skill,  and  is 
engraven  on  the  memory  of  every  tme  Britiih 
sailor.  The  order  of  sailing  waa  to  be  the  order  of 
battle :  the  fleet  m  two  lines  of  sixteen  diipe  each, 
with  an  advanced  squadron  of  eight  of  the  ftsteat 
sailit^  two-decked  ships.  The  second  in  com- 
mand, having  the  entire  direction  of  his  line,  waa 
to  break  through  the  enemy  about  the  twelfth  ship 
from  their  rear,  or  wherever  he  could  fetch,  if  not 
able  to  get  BO  &r  advanced :  Nelson  himself  would 
lead  through  about  the  enemy's  centre,  and  tht  ad- 
vanced squadron  was  to  cut  off  three  or  four  a-head 
of  the  centre.  This  plsn  was  to  be  adapted  to  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  to  the  number 
of  the  English  ships  that  should  be  able  to  get 
into  wtiob.  **  The  enemy's  fleet,"  said  Nelson, 
"is  sapposedto  consist  of  for^^sixaail  of  the  line; 
BritiBh  narty :  if  either  ia  less,  only  a  proportionate 
number  of  the  enemv*!  ships  are  to  be  cut  off. 
Britiah  to  be  one-fourth  aoporior  to  the  enemy  they 
cat  off.  Sonething  must  be  left  to  chance. 
Notbing  la  sure  m  a  sea-fight:  shot  will  carry 
away  the  masts  and  yards  of  friends  as  well  as  ^ 
foe*  i  but  I  look  with  confidence  to  a  victory  before 
the  van  of  the  enemy  could  succour  thetr  rear;  and 
then  that  the  BrUish  fleet  would,  most  of  them,  be 

*  Thk  lettai,  irUt  mnr  oUmt  utngnph  letter*  of  Nebon,  wu 
■bown  (o  ni  mne  fc*ti  kno  br  tbe  late  well-knawn  Ahbe  Camiibril 
at  NuIm,  to  wbom  It  wu  mddre«ed  a  turn  Atji  bnlbit  tlw  batua  of 
Tnfklyu.  It  cDDtBined  a  puMge  which  Hnmgly  depicted  tlie  tnlta- 
Ulhj  <od  domeitie  nahappiiieu  of  Ibe  fmt  mUot  ;  l>iii  wliteli.  on 
vnmM  «f  Dm  baUnii  of  k»m  MUTiviof  Dembara  of  Netaou'i  bmily, 
it  would  Bol  be  proper  to  onote.  Campbell,  an  Irliliman  by  bitta, 
ami  a  yrleMby  irronwfcw,  uwngh  aot  In  ■aumand  kabit*,  M  faaen 
u  oM  Mrodof  Nelra.  Mid  a  Mill  oUer  Mead  of  Sit  WUliam  and 
Lady  BamUtoB.  HU  tnSiwnce  at  the  NeapolKaa  eonrt.  tot  uuny 
fam,  Ma  steat  lad  olfaardiaaiT.  Whaa  &  depended  oo  Ktimm  a 
getdof  or  not  getting  •npidiai  lilt  bb  fleet  ftom  SUly  1b  17M,  wbellMr 
lerfnaMotilioBldiMrtdMtiot  die  Preach  Utbeaoatbor  aieNIlk 
the  Abbi  Jotoed  hta  iotnceeriom  to  thoee  of  Lady  HamlltoB,  mi 
Mai  In  oMiliibi  flw  erdeia  which  Uie  NoapoUtu  eowt  MM  to 
SytUBN  to  Tlotnu  lad  water  Nvbra't  Alpe.  , 


ready  to  receive  their  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  or  to 
pursue  them  should  they  endeavour  to  make  off. 
If  the  van  of  the  enemy  tack,  the  captured  ships 
must  run  to  leeward  of  the  British  fleet;  if  the 
enemy  wear,  the  British  must  place  themselvea 
between  the  enemy  and  the  captured,  and  disabled 
British,  ships ;  and  should  the  enemy  dote  I  have  no 
fwrfof  the  retuU.  Thesecond  in  command  will, 
in  all  possible  thii^  direct  the  movements  of  hia 
line  fa^  keeping  them  as  compact  as  the  natnre  of 
the  cmumstanoes  will  admU.  Captain  are  to 
look  to  their  particular  line,  aa  their  lallying  poi« ; 
bat,  in  case  aignab  cannot  be  seen  clearly  or  un- 
derstood, MO  CAPTAIir  CAK  DO  TBRT  WBOMO  IT  SB 
PLAOIB  HIS  SHIP  AL0N09IDB  TBAT  OF  AN  ENKHT.*' 

Gon-riiot  distance  was  recommended  ae  the  beat 
for  beginning  at. 

The  intended  plan  of  attack  had  the  most  cor- 
dial concurrence  of  Collingwood,  who  bad  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  repealing,  that,  with  a  great 
number  of  ships,  to  act  in  one  line  waa  a  positive 
disadvantage,  both  in  lose  of  time  attd  in  applica- 
tion of  power.*  One  of  the  last  orders  Nelson  gave 
wu  that  the  name  and  family  of  every  offioer,  sea- 
man, and  marine  in  the  fleet,  who  might  be  killed 
or  wounded  in  action,  should  be  returned  to  him, 
in  order  to  be  transmitted,  with  a  proper  recom- 
mendation, to  the  chairman  of  the  Patriotic  Fund. 
Officeta  Old  men,  bj  whom  Nelson  was  nniveraallj 
beloved,  were  in  the  moat  buoyant  and  confklent 
spirits.  While  they  lay  under  Cape  St.  Mary's, 
plays  or  farces,  as  sailors  pl»r  them,  were  per- 
formed every  evening  in  most  of  the  ships :  and  the 
entertainment  always  concluded  with  God  save  the 
King,  sung  in  chorus  loud  enough  to  sh^  the 
oaken  ribs  of  the  aigosiea,  and  to  re-echo  amoi^ 
the  rocks  and  clifib  of  that  Spanish  coast. 

On  the  19th  of  October  it  was  a  beautiful  day, 
and  the  commandei^in-chief  wrote  a  note  to  his 
worthy  second — the  last  note  he  ever  wrote — to 
give  some  information,  and  to  aak  whether  he 
would  not  be  tempted  to  leave  his  ship  for  a  few 
hours,  and  pi^  a  visit  on  board  the  Victorv.  But, 
before  Collhigwood's  antw^  could  reach  ^fclaon'a 
ship,  tiie  ugnal  waa  made  that  the  enemy's  fleet 
was  coming  out  of  Cadis ;  and  at  that  joyous  long- 
expected  s^  the  whole  British  force  immediately 
gave  chace.  Aa  Ttllenenve  sailed  with  light  wincb 
westerly,  Nelson  concluded  that  hia  destination 
was  the  Mediterranean ;  end  in  effect  the  French 
admiral)  whose  orders  firom  Paris  were  incessantly 
changed,  had  been  commanded  more  than  a  month 
ago  to  pass  the  Straits  of  Gibralur,  to  land  the 
very  considerable  body  of  troopa  he  had  on  board 
on  the  Neapolitan  coast  (in  nder  that  th^  mi{^t 

^  Beiidaa,  to  act  in  om  Una  wftk  a  iireat  nnmbet  of  drtpc  wit 
alimyi  difllcull,  and  ml{bt  in  many  CMaabealloirether  imptactieaUU. 
Nelaon  had  opmed  Uc  plna  by  ea^u, — "  Thlnhinn  H  aloMCl  iapoe. 
alble  to  form  a  fleet  of  ratty  atil  of  u»  line  into  a  line  of  tattle,  ia 
Tariahle  wtada,  thicit  veetM,  and  other  dicametancee  wlJeh  nwX 
oeonr,  without  tub  a  lorn  of  lima  that  the  op  porta  otty  wonld  pr«- 
baldybeloitorbTlmlwtaweaemytobaltleto  luoh  a  mavmr  aa  to 
mnlti  the  hmjnem  dnWn.  1  have  made  np  wj  vlod  to  keep  fli* 
fleet  in  that  poaitkn  of  mllfat(wltk  the  aacpm  of  tlw  fliat  «wL 
■eeond  ia  comBaad}.  thet  the  order  aC  ■iUngJa  to  ho  iilajirdBr  of 
batUe^JM.",  Digitized  by  VjAjVJV  IL. 
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ftct  •gahut  the  Engliih  troops  and  their  Rnutan 
alUea  who  had  been  disembarked  in  that  oountry), 
to  sweep  the  Mediterranean  of  all  British  trading 
ships  and  cruisers,  and  then  run  into  the  port  (rf 
Toulonj  from  which  he  had  first  started  on  the 
last  day  of  March.  Nelson,  making  all  sail  for 
the  Straits*  mouth,  was  there  hj  day-break  on  the 
90th ;  but  the  combined  fleet  was  not  to  be  seen, 
and  he  was  informed  hy  Captain  Blackwood,  of 
the  fast-tailing  *£uryafus'  frigate,  that  it  cer- 
tainly had  not  yet  pissed  the  Straits.  Nelson 
then  vetunied  to  the  northlraTd,  greatly  fearing 
tbt  Villeaeuve  would  hare  Tetumed  into  Cadic, 
fyt  the  wfaid  then  blew  rery  fredi  from  tin  south* 
west.  Bnt  a  little  before  sunset  Blackwood  re- 
ported diat  Uie  enemy  seemed  detcnnined  to  keep 
tbe  sea,  and  to  go  away  to  the  westward.  **  And 
that,'*  said  the  admiral  in  his  diary,  "  they  shall 
not  do,  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  Nelson  and  Bronte 
to  prevent  them."  It  is  said  that  Villeneure  was 
still  ignorant  of  Nelson's  being  with  the  fleet — • 
that  an  American,  lately  arrived  at  Cadiz  from 
England,  maintained  thtU  it  was  impossible,  for 
he  had  seen  him  only  a  few  days  before  in  Lon- 
doDf  when  there  was  no  rumonr  of  his  going  again 
to  sea.  On  Monday,  the  21st  of  Octotxr,  at  day^ 
light,  when  Cape  iSw&lgat  bore  east  by  sooth 
aooBt  aevm  kipMs,  die  enemy  irm  disoorered  six 
or  seven  mileo  to  the  eastwud,  the  wind  being 
about  wert  and  very  light)  but  the  swell  beii^  long 
and  heavy.  It  was  an  anniversary  and  fost^l  in 
Nelson's  fomily,  for  on  that  day,  in  the  year  1779, 
bis  maternal  uncle.  Captain  Suckling,  with  three 
line  uf  battle  ships,  had  beaten  off  four  French 
sail  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates.  Yet  that  pre- 
sentiment, and  perhips  half-wish,  which  had  for 
some  time  haunted  his  mind,  and  which  had  been 
eipressed  in  various  ways,  returned  upon  him  as 
he  saw  the  enemy  within  reach — he  felt  as  thoogh 
he  were  as  sure  of  death  as  of  victory.  After 
making  the  signal  to  bear  down  upon 'the  enemy, 
he  retired  to  his  cabin  and  wrote  a  prayer;  and, 
after  writing  the  player,  he  added  to  it,  tm  the 
sheets  of  the  same  diary,  a  remarkable  appeal  to 
his  }ati$  and  country  in  fovour  of  Lady  Hamilton 
vtA  his  adopted  or  real  daughter,  who^  both  of 
them,  htd  wag  had  no  dependmee  but  on  him, 
and  to  whom  he  had  almost  nothing  to  leave,  his 
titles  and  his  pensions  going  to  his  brother  and  his 
fiunily  in  legitimate  order  of  desnnt.  About  sti 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  Blsckwood  went  on 
board  the  *  Victory,'  he  found  him  in  good  spirits, 
hut  very  calm  ;  not  in  that  eibilaration  which  he 
had  shown  on  entering  into  battle  at  Aboukir  and 
Copenhagen.*  His  whole  attention  was  now  fixed 
on  Villeneuve,  who  was  wearing  to  form  the  line 
in  close  ordo'  upon  the  larboard  tack ;  thereby  to 
bring  Cadis  under  his  and  to  facilitate,  if  ne- 
cessary, his  eecape  faito  that  port.  This  induced 
liord  Nelson  to  steer  a  trifle  more  to  the  northward 
than  he  had  been  doing,  and  to  telegraph  Colling- 
wood^**  I  intend  to  pass  through  the  van  of  the 
•  SHUwr. 


enemy's  tine  to  prevent  his  getting  into  Cadis." 
The  reversed  order  of  Villeneuve*s  line  had  pro^ 
duced  another  danger — it  had  brought  the  shoak 
of  San  Pedro  and  Trafalgar  under  the  lee  of  both 
fleets ;  and  to  guard  ^inst  this  danger  the 
Victory '  made  the  sign  J  for  the  British  fleet  to 
prepare  to  anchor  at  the  close  of  day.  Nelson  told 
Blackwood  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  he 
took  twenty  of  them.  He  ssked  whether  he  did 
not  think  there  was  a  signal  wanting.  Blackwood 
replied  that  he  thought  the  whole  &et  understood 
what  they  were  ahonL  Bnt  Nelson  gave  his  laat 
signal — **  EMGLAnn  izphcts  >vnT  maw  to  no 
Hia  nuTT  '* — and.  as  tbe  telegraphic  messsge  was 
communicated  from  the  mizen  top-gallant-mast- 
head of  the  *  Victory,'  it  was  greeted  with  three 
cheers  on  board  of  every  ship  in  the  fleet.  Owing 
to  the  lightness  of  tbe  bteeze,  the  British  fle^ 
after  bearing  up,  made  very  slow  progress,  al- 
though studding-sails  were  set.  Nelson  was  lead- 
ing the  weather  column.  Considering  that  the 
*  Victory,'  as  the  van  ship  of  a  column,  and  aa  bear- 
ing  the  flag  of  the  commander-in-chief,  would  draw 
upon  herself  tiie  enemy's  most  murderous  or  most 
concentrated  fire,  and  thereby  doubly  endanger  Um 
life  of  htm  to  whom  all  looked  up  for  victory,  some 
of  the  principal  officers  expressed  among  themselves 
a  wish  that  his  lordship  m^hc  be  persuaded  to 
allow  the  'Temeraire,'  then  cloee  astern,  to  pass 
and  go  ahead.  Captain  Blackwood  undertook  the 
delicate  task  of  eapressing  this  general  wish  to  his 
lordship,  who^  smiliug  significantly  at  Hardy,  the 
captain  of  the  *  Victory,'  said,  "Oh  1  yes,  let  her 
go  ahead  meaning,  if  the  '  Temeraire '  could. 
But  shortly  after j  when  Lieutenant  J.  Yule,  who 
commanded  forwards,  observing  that  one  of  the 
'Victory's'  lower  studding-iails  was  improperly 
set,  caused  it  to  be  taken  in,  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  it  better,  Nelson  ran  forward,  and  rated 
the  lientenant  severely,  for  having,  as  he  fancied^ 
begun  to  shorten  sail  without  orders.  As  every 
atiteh  of  canvass  waa  kept  up,  the  *  Temeraire* 
could  not  pass  and  lead  the  van— and  the  admiral 
certainly  never  intended  that  she  shonld.  Frem  the 
change  in  the  disposition  of  sailing,  the  lee  Una  led 
by  Collingwood  was,  however,  the  first  to  get  into 
action.  The  entire  British  force  conusted  of 
twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  one 
schooner,  and  one  cutter }  the  French  and  Spaniarda 
united,  counted  thirty-three  sail  of  (be  line,  five 
frigates,  and  two  brigs.  The  largest  ships  on  our 
side  were  the  *  Victory,'  the  '  Royal  Sovereign,' 
which  carried  Collingwood's  flag,  and  the  '  Bri- 
tannia,' which  carried  the  fl^  of  Rear-Admiral 
the  Earl  of  Northesk;  tbCT  mounted  100  guns 
each :  the  lar^t  ships  on  the  opposite  side  were 
the  *  Santissima  Trinidad'  of  130  guns,  the 
'  Principe  de  Asturias'  of  112  guns,  the  'Santa 
Anns,' of  112  guns,  and  the* Rayo'  of  lOOguna. 
The  English  had  four  98-gun  fehips,  and  one  80-gun 
ship;  the  enemy  had  six  80-gun  ships:  of  the 
amaller  line  of  battle  ships  mounting^  gunsithe 
English  had  three  and  tij^tie&enQknn^^^  U£e 
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Engliih  had  nxteen  H's,  tbe  enemy  twenty-two. 
Leaving  out  of  the  account  the  frigatei  and  small 
craft  on  both  ndea.  Nelson  had  but  2148  guns  to 
oppose  to  Villeneuve's  2626  guns :  his  numerical 
inferiority  in  men  was  much  greater :  his  patcbed- 
up  ships  too  were  inferior  in  quality ;  but  his  im- 
mense superiority  lay  in  the  quality  of  his  crews, 
in  the  long  practised  skill  and  bravery  of  his 
officers,  in  bis  own  ready  resources,  and  in  the  zeal 
and  entbusium  with  which  he  had  inspired  every 
man  and  boy  in  the  fleet*  The  French  admiral 
bad  foreseen  that  Nelson  would  not  eon6ne  him- 
self to  forming  a  line  of  battle  parallel  to  his,  and 
ennging  l^  a  distant  cannonade :  bntthat  he  wmild 
eiuMToitr  to  turn  hia  rear,  to  {HM  through  his  line, 
to  nmond  and  reduce  with  cluaten  of  his  own  ships 
such  of  the  ships  of  the  combined  fleet  as  he  might 
succeed  in  catting  off ;  and  in  this  case  he  bad  told  hia 
officers,  in  a  style  and  with  a  tbeoi^  not  unlike  those 
of  Nelson,  that  a  captain  would  do  better  to  trust 
to  his  own  courage  and  ardour  for  glory  than  to  the 
signals  of  the  comm&nder-inH;hiu,  who,  himself 
engsged  and  covered  with  smoke,  would  perhapa 
be  unable  to  make  signals..  But  Villeneuve,  ad- 
hering to  the  ancient  rules  of  naval  tactics,  persisted 
in  wdering  Uie  movement  of  his  fleet  to  be  con- 
ducted in  close  line  of  battle,  even  while  admit- 
ting that  his  enemy,  in  all  probability,  would  adopt 
an  entirely  different  mode  of  attack.  It  appeara 
to  have  Men  through  accident  mthR  than  dea^ 
that  hia  fleet  fell  into  thiA  crescent  form,  which 
has  been  ao  often  admired,  and  which,  added  to 
other  cdrcnmstances  purely  accidental,  or  resulting 
from  a  want  of  skill,  certainly  proved  more  formi- 
dable to  the  asaailants  than  would  have  been  the 
straight  and  compact  line  which  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  form,  and  for  which  he  had  made  his 
ugnals.  **  Owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  wind, 
the  partial  flaws  from  off  the  land,  the  heavy 
ground  swell,  and  the  incapacity  or  ineiperience  of 
some  of  the  captains,  the  Franco-Spani^  line  was 
very  irregularlv  formed ;  so  much  so  that,  instead 
of  being  straignt,  it  was  curved  or  crescent-like ; 
and,  instead  <»  the  ships  being  in  line  ahead,  some 
were  to  leeward,  others  to  windward  of  their  pro- 
per ataUons.  For  the  most  part,  indeed,  the  shipa 
were  two,  and  in  a  few  cases  three,  deqt;  thus 
Bccidoitally  presenting  more  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plan  of  attack  decided  upon  by  the 
Britiah  admir^  than  if  each  French  and  Spanish 
ship  had  been  in  the  wake  of  her  leader."t 
t  While  gradually  approaching  the  formidable  cres- 
cent. Nelson  dressed  himself,  putting  on  the  same 
coat  which  he  had  commonly  worn  for  weeks,  and 

*  Vl]l«M«Ta,lB  ■HtmpUdg  to  tin  to  Ui  oOem  and  nm*d»- 

Kot  pbbMmbi  wUdi  h*  flMlunly  mmt  ponaM^d  binwif,  bwl 
OiMMw  Am  brfbra  Oat  Ikm  «m  aottatai  to  aUnn  UMtn 
IB  Ita  right  gf  tka  S^lbh  Wl,  Htm  their  u-nm  Ain  tud  not 
500 1MB  aMh  OB  boudt  that  tho  mbbmb  «m  hirafn  by  «  two 
yantf  entUa;  that  they  wm  mot  mora  Ism  than  Um  Fraoch.  had 
iMMy  hwar  Bottvaato  libt  wall,  mmd  fommtA  law  patriaHM 
cr  lora  of  eoantiy  Ihaa  the  FnBeh  Maawn.  Ha  had  haav  obliged  to 
aoBftai  ttat  they  vata  wv  ■UUU  at  naBCBBvifag ;  bat  he  bad  oob- 
rflr-"T  Bid  Mott  abfoidlT  ummnA  hb  aea  Aat  In  a  MaUt'e  tlae 
thay  voBUbeJuttaaikUMath*  EaglU»—aiMl  that,  Ib  One,  erety- 
Ihiad  Halted  to  iatpln  the  Ftendt  vitk  hopaeof  Iho  moat  gloriooi 
wcaei^  and  of  >  new  en  foe  ttaa  lapoU  nny. 
t  JaBtiTa  Natal  Hidory. 


on  which  the  Order  of  dte  Bath  was  embroidered, 
as  was  then  usual.  The  captain  of  the  '  Victory,* 
Hardy,  observed  to  him  uiat  he  was  afraid  the 
badge  might  be  marked  by  the  enemy ;  to  which 
Nelson  replied  that "  he  was  aware  of  that,  but  that 
it  was  too  late  then  to  shift  a  coat."*  Being  thus 
equipped,  he  visited  Uie  different  decks  of  the 
*  Victory,*  and  addressed  the  men  at  Uieir  several 
quarters,  cautioning  them  not  to  fire  a  shot  without 
being  sure  of  their  object-  The  French  now  b^an 
to  fire  single  guns  to  ascertain  whether  their  foea 
were  within  range.  As  sotm  as  Nelson  perceived 
that  their  shots  were  reaching  him  he  desired 
Captains  Blackwood  and  Prowae  to  repair  to  their 
frigates,  and  on  their  way  to  tell  all  the  ciqitaiDs  of 
the  line  of  battle  shipa  that  if,  by  the  mode  of  at- 
tack he  had  laid  down,  they  should  find  it  imprac- 
ticable to  get  into  action  immediatelv,  they  might 
adopt  whatever  other  plan  they  should  think  best, 
provided  only  it  led  them  quickly  and  closely  along- 
side an  enemy.  At  the  same  time  Nelson's  cus- 
tomary signal  on  going  into  action,  *'  Engage  the 
enemy  more  closely,"  was  fast  belayed  at  the  *  Vic- 
tory's* main-top-galtant>mast  head.  As  Blackwood 
was  about  to  step  over  the  side  of  the  *  Victory,'  he 
took  his  commander-in-chief  and  friend  by  the 
lumd,  saying,  he  hoped  to  return  to  him  soon  and 
find  him  in  possession  of  twenty  prizes.  Nelson 
replied, "  G«l  bless  you,  Blackwood ;  I  shall  never 
see  you  again."  Not  only  did  Villeneuve  not  show 
stars  or  onbroidery  on  us  coat  (albeit,  he  must 
have  known  that  the  British  had  no  soldiers  in 
their  tops),  but  he  did  not  even  venture  to  show 
his  flag.  At  about  the  same  moment  that  the 
firing  with  single  guns  commenced,  all  the  ships  of 
the  combined  fleet  hoisted  their  ensigns,  and  all 
the  admirals,  with  the  exception  of  Villeneuve,  the 
commander-in-chief,  hoisted  their  flags.  This  not 
very  honourable  precaution  concealed,  for  some 
time,  Villeneuve*s  real  whereabout,  and  at  one  mo- 
ment led  CoUingwood  into  the  mistake  of  reporting 
by  signal  that  the  French  commander-in-chief  was 
on  board  one  of  the  frigaCea  in  the  rear — a  prac- 
tice not  uncommon  with  French  admirals.  In 
addition  to  Iwr  enugn  every  Spanish  sh  Ip  hung  out, 
at  the  end  of  her  spanker-boom,  a  large  wooden 
cross.  Both  divisioitt  <tf  Nelson's  fleet,  in  addititm 
to  the  respective  flags  of  the  ships,  hoisted  the 
white  or  St.  George's  cnsiph  in  order  to  prevent 
any  conAision  horn  a  variety  of  national  flags ; 
and  furthermore,  each  British  ship  of  the  line  car- 
ried a  union-jadc  at  her  main-top-mast  stay  and 
another  at  her  to-top-gallant  stay. 

•  Tbfa  Wtiof  wiatton  fton  the  more  itrikliiff  and  belter  kaowa 
MWMBt  givaDby  Sonlbey  le  deriTed  braaa  nMa  in  the  laU  Dt.  Ar- 
Wrid*a '  CeMtine  ea  Hadem  Hlrtory.'  Ctft.  Sir  T.  Hardy  aave  tUa 
aeeesBt  to  Okot.  Hmytb,  aad  Capt.  Snyth  coBDuteatad  ft  to  Dr. 
Araold.  Loag  bef6ie  tt*  appearanoeMr.  JaneehadtaldthatNelioB 
«M  dnvad  ta  the  tuat  thtaadbaia  fto^  nnilbni-«oat  whkb  waa  hia 
eOBrtaat  wear,  ba^  for  it8apFaBda|aa.a*wada^dMtb«  fldda  of 
IhaleabmattthaaaBatoHweaAer-tanlihed  aad  MckOoMa  alata 
al*ayatoh«BaaDtt«ra.  Tha  dAiaoaa  faetvns  Ur.  Jamea  and  Dr. 
Anold.  or  hk  iafamaak  GbfI.  Smyth,  U  nerely  Uiat  betvaaa  dlu 
Maraaad  worn  Mm  aailmidary t  aad  boUi  tbeee  varktiiBa  ftou 
BoBlhcy  anorwryUttla  aosantteBei,  KMbs  valto  ootaia  dwt 
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It  WH  nbout  ten  minutes  past  the  hoar  noon 
when  Collingwood,  in  the  *  Royal  Sovereign,*  got 
close  astern  of  the  *  Santa  Anna  *  the  flag-ship  of 
Vice- Admiral  Alara,  the  Spanish  second  in  com- 
mand, and  fired  into  her  so  closely  with  guns 
double  shotted,  and  with  such  precision,  as  to  kill 
or  wound  nearly  400  of  her  crew  and  to  disable 
fourteen  of  her  112  guns.  This  was  larboard- 
broadside  work ;  with  her  starboard  broadside, 
similarly  charged,  the  *  Royal  Sovereign '  raked 
the  '  Fougueux,'  a  French  seventy-four.  Nelson, 
who  was  Btill  at  some  distance  from  the  horn  of 
the  crescent  which  he  meant  to  attack,  on  seeing 
his  second  thus  engi^ed,  cried  out  in  a  transport, 
**  See  how  thatnobk  fellow,  Collic^wood} carries  his 
ship  into  action  !**  and  Collii^woodt  just  as  his  ship 
wu  passing  between  the  two  i^dpt  of  the  enemy, 
about  midway  in  ihm  curved  line,  called  out  to  his 
captain,"  Rotherham,  what  would  Nelson  give  to  be 
h«e  ?**  In  a  few  minutes  more  CoUingwood  found 
his  position  still  more  enviable,  or  at  least  much 
hotter  i  for,  having  put  the '  Royal  Sovereign  '  close 
alongside  the  '  Sant'  Anna/  so  close  that  the  guns 
were  nearly  muzzle  to  muzzle,  the  *  Fougueux' 
bore  up  and  raked  her  astern ;  the  *  San  Leandro,* 
a  64,  raked  her  a-head ;  and  the  *  San  Justo,*  a 
Spanish  14,  and  the  *  lodomptable,'  a  French  80, 
ranged  on  her  starboard  bow  and  quarter,  within 
leas  than  300  yards*  distance.  Collingw«Ml  was, 
in  &ct,  almost  sarrounded,  and  so  incessant  and 
thick  waa  the  6re  maintained  by  dl  these  aasail- 
ants  that  the  people  of  the  *  Royal  Sovereign '  fre- 
quently saw  the  cannon-shots  come  in  contact  with 
each  other  in  the  air.  But  the  French  and 
Spaniards  soon  found  that  they  were  injuring  them- 
Klvea  by  this  cross-firing,  and,  seeing  that  the 
*  Belleisle,*  14,  and  some  other  British  ships,  were 
bst  approaching  to  support  the  gallant  CoUing- 
wood, four  of  them  drew  off,  one  by  one,  leaving 
the  '  Royal  Sovereign*  to  combat  alone  with  her 
first  antagonist,  the  *  Sant*  Anna,'  Mr.  Chalmers, 
CoUingwood's  sailing-master,  a  worthy  man  and 
valuable  officer,  was  hit  on  the  quarter*deck,  as  he 
waa  standing  close  by  the  admiraPs  side.  A  great 
shot  almost  divided  his  body;  he  laid  his  head 
upon  Collingn-ood's  shoulder  and  told  him  he  was 
slain.  The  admiral  aupported  him  till  two  sailors 
carried  him  below.  He  could  say  nothing  to  his 
admiral  but  bless  him !  but  as  they  carrwd  him 
down,  he  said  he  wished  he  could  but  live  to  read 
the  Bccoant  of  the  action  in  a  newspaper.  Chal- 
mers lay  in  the  cockpit  among  the  wounded  until 
the  *  Sant*  Anna*  struck ;  and,  joining  in  the  cheer 
which  they  gave  her,  expired  with  it  on  his  lips.* 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  *  Royal  Sove- 
reign* was  the  only  British  ship  in  close  action  ;  but 
then,  when  CoUingwood  had  taken  a  position  upon 
the  lee-bow  of  the  *  Sant*Anna,'  the  *  Belleisle,*  haul- 
ing up,  fired  a  broadside  into  the  lee-quarter  of  that 
unlucky  Spaniard,  and  then  bore  away  uid  closely 
engaged  the  *Indomptable.'  Villeneuve's  line  was 
now  more  irr^pilar  Uian  ever.   CoUingwood  had 

•  ColUqwood,  Letter  to  Ua  Wlh. 


made  a  mighty  crash  in  it.  And  now  Nelson  wu 
getting  into  close  action,  wu  ti7ing  to  bring  the 
muzzles  of  his  guns  to  grate  and  rattle  against  tiiose 

of  the  *  Santissima  Trinidad,*  that  huge  four-decker 
which  he  had  encountered  before  now,  and  which 
he  wu  wont  to  call  his  old  acquaintance.  As  he 
approached,  the  enemy  opened  their  broadsides, 
aiming  chiefly  at  the  rigging  of  the  *  Victory,'  in 
the  hope  of  disabling  her  before  she  could  close 
with  them.  A  shot  going  through  one  of  the  *  Vic- 
tory's *  sails  a£Forded  proof  that  she  wu  well  within 
reach  of  shot,  and  thereupon  seven  or  eight  French 
and  Spanish  ships  opened  such  a  fire  upon  the 
*  Victory'  u  perhaps  had  never  before  been  directed 
at  a  angle  abip.  The  fire  muat  have  been  much 
more  mnrdenms  than  it  wu  if  the  enemy  lud  not 
aimed  rather  at  the  muta  and  rigging  than  at  die 
hull  and  decks.  A  nnnd  shot  billed  Mr.  John 
Scott,  Lord  Nelson's  public  secretary,  m  he  wu 
standing  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  'Victory* 
conversing  with  Captain  Hardy.  A  commendable 
attempt  wu  made  to  remove  the  body  and  conceal 
the  fate  of  a  worthy  man  for  whom  Nelson  enter- 
tained a  high  reganl ;  but  the  one  quick  eye  of  the 
admiral  saw  him  fall.  **  la  that  poor  Scott  that  *b 
gone?  poor  fellow!'*  Nelson  had  scarcely  satd 
the  words  ere  a  double-headed  shot  killed  eight 
marinea  on  the  poop  and  wounded  several  others. 
Nelson,  careful  for  every  body  but  himself,  or- 
dered Captain  Adair  to  disperse  his  marines  round 
ahout  the  ship,  tfai^  they  niight  not  suffer  so  much 
by  beii^  together.  A  few  minutu  after,  a  shot  , 
stmck  ^  fere-brace  bitts  on  the  quarter-deck  and 
passed  between  Nelaonand  Hardy,  a  aplinter  irom 
the  bitts  tearing  off  Hardy's  shoe-Duckle  and 
bruising  his  left  foot.  Each  looked  anxioiuly  at 
the  other,  aupposing  him  to  be  wounded.  Nelson 
then  smiled  and  said, "  This  is  too  warm  work. 
Hardy,  to  lut  long.**  The  *  Victory's  *  mizen- 
top-mut  wu  shot  away ;  every  studding-uil-boom 
on  the  foremut  had  been  shot  off  close  to  the  yard- 
arm  ;  her  new  foresail  had  from  SO  to  100  yards 
of  it  stripped  from  the  spar,  and  every  sail  wu 
riddled  vnth  shot;  the  wheel  wu  struck  and 
knocked  to  pieces,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to 
steer  the  ship  in  the  gun-room;  twenty  officers 
and  men  had  been  killed,  and  thirQr  wounded; 
the  French  and  Spanish  ships  a-head  cloaing  Uke 
a  finest,  thus  leaving  a  gap  of  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  between  this  part  of  the  combined  line  and 
that  part  which  CoUingwood  bad  attacked,  nine- 
teen ship  of  the  line  being  here  in  a  mass  .and 
fourteen  there.  Hitherto  the  *  Victory  *  had  not 
returned  a  single  gun,  but  a  little  before  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  men  were  relieved  from  this 
trying  state  of  inaction  by  the  word  of  command 
to  fire.  The  enemy  had  got  so  closely  wedged 
together  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  break 
through  the  line  without  running  on  board  one  of 
the  ships.  Apparently  because  it  wu  now  dis- 
covered or  suspected  that  Admiral  Villeneuve  wu 
on  board  that  ship  which  lay  nexMo  the  *  ^n- 
tissiraa  Trinidad,*  the  D*,gy^^V5<©®gJ^ 
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brougkt  close  up  to  the '  Bucentauic*  of  BO  guni, 
aod  tbcD  out  went  Nelson's  terrible  68-pounder  cai^ 
nmade  from  the  *  Victory's'  forecsstle,  dischai^ing 
hn  usual  loading,  or  one  round  shot  and  a  keg  filled 
vith  500  muaket-balls,  vhich  were  fired  right  into 
the  cabin-windows  of  the  '  Bucentaure.*  And,  as 
the  '  Victory*  slowly  moved  a-head,  every  gun  of 
the  remaining  fifty  upon  her  larboard  broadside, 
all  double,  and  some  of  them  treble  shotted,  wu 
discharged  deliberately  and  closely.  So  close  in- 
deed were  the  ships,  that  the  ensign  of  the  one 
trailed  over  the  peak  of  the  other,  and,  when  they 
rolled,  their  spars  touched.  The  British  crew  were 
nearly  suffocated  by  the  dense  black  smoke  that 
entered  the  *  Victory's'  port-holes.  Before  two 
minutes  had  passed  nearly  400  men  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  this  French  ship,  twenty  of  her  ^una 
were  dismounted,  and  she  was  almost  put  hors  de 
combat.  But  the  *  Neptune/  a  fine  French  60- 
gun  ship,  managing  to  open  clear  of  the  *  Bucen- 
taure't*  stem,  poured  a  destructive  fire  upon  Uie 
'  Victory's*  liowt ;  and  the  '  Redoutable '  74 
raked  the  same  ship  with  her  foremost-  guns.  As 
the  French  *  Neptune'  receded,  and  as  the  *  Bu- 
oentaure'  was  almost  silenced,  the*  Victory'  ran 
on  board  the  '  Redoutable,'  which  was  showing  a 
very  bold  countenance.  The  French  ship  received 
her  with  a  broadside ;  then  instantly  shut  most  of 
her  lower-deck  ports,  for  fear  of  being  boarded 
through  them,  and  fired  from  them  no  more.  The 
Victory*  ran  foul  of  the  *  Redoutable,'  the  sheet  an- 


chor of  the  one  striking  the  spare  anchor  of  the 
other;  and  the  hooks  and  boom-irons  getting  inter- 
mixed or  catching  in  the  leash  of  ^e  sails,  held 
the  two  ships  together,  Almostasaoon  as  the  two 
ships  got  thus  hooked  together,  Nelson's  boat-<- 
swain  fired  the  starboard  68-pounder  carronade, 
loaded  as  the  larboard  one  had  been,  with  one 
round  shot,  and  the  mortal  keg  of  500  ballets  right 
upon  the  *  Redoutable's*  decks ;  and  this  cleared  the 
French  ahip's  gangways.  The  guns  of  the  middle 
and  lower  decks  of  the  *  Victory'  continued  to  be 
fired  occasionally  into  the  *  Redoutable,'  who,  on 
her  part,  fired  her  main-deck  guns,  and  made  a 
great  use  of  musketry,  chiefly  from  her  tops,  which 
were  filled  by  soldiers.  And,  in  addition  to  these 
muskets,  the  *  Redoutable'  had  in  her  fore  and 
maintops  some  brass  cohoms  which  fired  langridge 
ahot,  and  did  great  execution  upon  the  *  Victory's* 
forecastle.  While  Nelson's  starboard  guns  bat- 
tered the  sides  of  die  *  Redoutable,'  his  larboard 
guns  hammered  the  *  Santissima  Trinidad,'  which 
huge  leviathan  was  now  exposed,  and  which  waa 
soon  in  case  to  return  the  *  Victory's '  fire.  The 

*  Redoutable'  took  fire ;  the  flames  spread  to  the 

*  Victory,'  threatening  both  ships  with  a  flight  into 
the  air ;  but  the  English  sailors  put  out  their  own 
fire,  and  threw  buckets  of  water  into  the  *  Re- 
doutable* to  help  the  French  to  put  out  theirs. 
Everything  was  going  as  well  u  his  heart  could 
desire,  when,  at  about  half-past  one  o'clock,  aa 
Nelsw  was  walking  on  the  larboard  side  of  the 
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quarter-deck  witli  Captain  Hardy,  be  was  hit  by  a 
rifle  or  musket  ball  fired  from  the  mizen-top  of  the 
*  Redoutable,*  which  waa  not  more  than  fifteen  yards 
from  the  spot :  and  he  fell  on  his  knees,  but  sup- 
ported himself  for  a  few  seconds  with  his  left  hand 
which  touched  the  deck.   Then  the  strengUi  of  his 
left  arm  (his  only  one)  foiled  him,  and  be  fell  on 
hia  left  aide,  upon  the  veiy  apot  where  his  secre- 
tary had  fiiUen  dead ;  and  hia  clothes  were  be- 
anwared  with  poor  Scott's  blood.   Hardy  stooped 
to  him,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  was  not 
wounded  severely.    Nelson  replied,  **  They  have 
done  for  me  at  last,  Hardy." — *'  I  hope  not,'*  said 
the  Captain.  "  Yes !  my  backbone  is  shot  through." 
A  Serjeant  of  the  marines  and  two  sailors,  who  had 
come  up  on  seeing  the  admiral  fall,  now,  by  Hardy's 
direction,  carried  their  beloved  chief  down  to  the 
oock-pit.   As  they  were  carrying  him  down  the 
ladder  he  took  out  his  hancUcerchief  and  co- 
vered bis  face  and  the  stars  or  embroidery  on  his 
coat  with  it.  in  order  that  the  crew  might  not  be 
discouraged  or  afflicted.  The  cock-pit  was  crowded 
with  the  woonded  and  the  dyii^,  over  whose  bodies 
he  was  carried,  to  be  laid  upon  a  pallet  in  a  mid- 
shipman's berUi.    Upon  examination  it  was  found 
that  the  ball  had  enfioed  the  left  ahoulder,  through 
the  fore-part  of  the  epaulette,  and  locked  in  &e 
spine,  and  that  the  wound  was  mortal.   The  sad 
fact  was  concealed  from  all  except  Captain  Hardy, 
the  chaplain,  and  the  surgeons.    His  sufferings 
from  pain  and  thirst  were  very  great :  he  fre- 
quently called  for  drink,  and  to  be  fanned  with 
paper ;  saying,  *'  Fan,  fan,  drink,  drink and 
they  gave  him  what  is  generally  ready  iu  British 
ships  while  in  action,  lemonade,  to  quench  his 
burning  thirst.    He  kept  pushing  away  a  bed- 
sheet,  ^e  only  covering  upon  him,  la]ring  bare  his 
slender  Umbs  and  emacUted  body.   He  begged 
Dr.  Beatty,  the  chief  sui^eon,  to  attend  to  others, 
as  hia  attenUon  to  him  was  useless.  As  soon  as 
the  *  Victory*  was  somewhat  disoigaged  from  the 
crowd.  Captain  Hardy  sent  an  officer  to  inform 
CoUingwood  that  Nelson  was  wounded.  Colling- 
wood  asked  the  officer  if  the  wound  was  dangerous. 
The  officer  hesitated ;  thai  said  he  hoped  it  was 
not.    "  But,"  says  CoUingwood,  "  I  saw  the  fate 
of  my  friend  in  his  eye ;  for  his  look  told  what  his 
tongue  could  not  utter."* 

Meanwhile  the  battle  was  going  on  well,  although 
the  *  Victory '  continued  to  be  beset  most  sorely. 
Every  time  a  ship  struck  the  crew  of  the  *  Victory* 
hurraed;  and  then  joy  sparkled  in  the  eye  of  the 
dyinir  hero.  He  was,  however,  very  impatient  to 
see  Captain  Hardy,  and  sent  for  him  repeatedly ; 
but  it  was  more  than  an  hour  before  the  captain 
could  leave  the  quarter-deck,  and  go  down  to  the 
oock-pit  They  diook  hands  afiectumately.  Hardy 
was  too  much  overcome  by  his  feelings  to  be  able 
to  speak.  But  Nelson  aud,  **  Well,  Hardy,  how 
Nesthe  battle? — how  ^oes  the  day  with  us?" 
l^ien  Hardy  8poke,'and  said,  "  Very  well,  my  lord ; 
twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  enemy's  ships  have 
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Struck;  but  five  of  their  van  have  tacked,  and 
shown  an  intention  of  bearing  down  upon  the 
'  Victory.*    I  have  therefore  called  two  or  three 
of  our  fresh  ships  round  us,  and  have  no  doubt  of 
giving  them  a  drubbing.'*—"  I  hope,  Hardy,  th^ 
none  of  our  ships  have  strudc." — ^  No,  my  brd, 
there  is  no  fear  of  that!** — **  Hardy,  my  dear 
Hardy,  I  am  a  dead  man.    I  am  going  £sat;  it 
will  be  all  over  wUh  me  soon.'**   Hardy  returned 
to  the  quarter-deck :  the  ship  continiud  to  fire, 
and  to  oe  expoaed  to  Uie  fire  of  several  enemies  at 
once.   The  conclusion  of  the  firing  so  affected  the 
dying  man,  that,  apostrophising  his  ship,  he  mut- 
tered, "  Oh,  •  Victory,*  *  Victory,'  how  you  distract 
my  poor  brain !"  and,  after  a  pause,  he  said,  "  How 
dear  is  life  to  all  men!"    The  *  Victory*  now 
ceased  firing,  for  she  had  done  her  work,  and 
gloriously,  and  the  last  of  her  opponents  were  pass- 
ing to  windward  and  trying  to  escape.    In  about 
fifty  minutes  Captain  Hardy  descended  a  second 
time  to  the  cockpit,  and,  again  taking  the  hand  of 
his  dying  friend,  congrstulated  him  on  having  ob- 
tained a  orilliant  and  complete  victory.   He  coukL 
not  say  how  many  of  the  enemy  were  taken,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  see  every  ship  distinctly :  but 
he  was  certain  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  at  leaat  had 
surrendered.      That's  well,**  murmured  Nelstn, 
"  that's  well :  but  I  bargained  for  twenty."  And 
then  he  said,  in  a  stronger  voice,  "  Anchor,  Hardy, 
anchor  !'*   Hardy  hinted  that  Admiral  CoUing- 
wood would  now  take  upon  himself  the  direction 
of  aaairs.    "  Not  while  I  live.  Hardy,**  said  Nel- 
son, ineffectually  endeavouring  to  raise  himself 
from  the  bed ;  **  No !  do  you  anchor.*'   The  cap- 
tain then  said,    Shall  we  make  the  signal,  sir  ?*' 
"  Yes,"  answered  Nelson,  "  for  if  I  live  I  *11 
anchor."   By  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  meant 
that,  in  case  of  his  surviving  until  aU  resistance 
was  over,  he  would,  if  at  all  practicable,  anchor  the 
ships  and  the  prizes,  as  the  surest  means  of  saving 
them  in  case  of  a  gale  of  wind  arising.   As  the 
captain  was  leaving  him,  with  big  tears  in  his 
eyes.  Nelson  called  him  back,  and  said  in  a  low 
faint  voice,  "  Hardy,  take  care  of  my  dear  Lady 
Hamilhm ;  take  care  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton !  Kiss 
me,  Hardy.**   The  captain  knelt  and  kissed  his 
cheek;  and  Nelson  said,  '*Now  I  am  satisfied. 
Thank  God  I  I  have  done  my  duty."  Hardy  stood 
over  him  in  silence :  then  knelt  again  and  kissed 
his  forehead.   The  film  of  death  was  gathering 
over  the  eye  of  the  expiring  hero :  and  he  said, 
"  Who  is  that?"  on  being  told,  he  added,  «  God 
bless  you.  Hardy!"  and  the  captain  then  left 
him,  and  for  ever.    Neleon  now  said  that  he 
wished  he  had  not  left  the  quarter-deck,  where  he 
had  received  his  death-wound.    Some  minutes 
before  this  all  feeling  below  the  breast  was  gone ; 
and  now  death  was  rapidly  approaching.  He  said 
a  few  scarcely  articulate  words  to  the  chaplain ; 
bidding  him  remember  that  he  left  Lady  Hamilton 
and  his  daughter  as  a  legacy  to  his  country.  He 
then  said  more  distinctly,  "  Thank  God,  I  have 
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done  my  duty!"  He  wu  heard  to  repeat  these 
vorda  serenl  times :  and  they  vere  the  last  words 
he  uttered.  His  previous  sufferings  had  been 
great ;  but  they  vere  now  over,  and  he  expired 
'without  a  struggle  or  a  groan  at  about  thirty 
minutes  after  four,  or  three  hours  and  a  quarter 
after  receiving  his  wound.* 

Captain  Blackwood  coming  on  board  the 

*  Victory '  aeon  after,  and  learning  the  death  of 
hia  patron  and  friend,  carried  the  whole  of 
the  dismal  newa  to  CoUingwood,  together  with 
Nelaon'a  dying  request,  that  the  fleet  and  prizes 
■hould  be  brought  to  anchor  as  quickly  as  possible. 
CoUingwood  wis  deeply  aftcted,  and  it  waa  with 
tears  in  hia  eyes  that  he  now  first  took  the  com* 
mand  of  the  whole  fleet  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  battle  almost  every  captain  had  acted  on  his 
own  judgment,  and  according  to  circumatances 
and  accidental  changes  of  position,  even  as  Nelson 
had  desired  they  all  should  do.f  The  great  in- 
terest of  the  combat  disappears  with  Nelson^s  dis- 
appearance from  the  quarter-deck  of  the  *  Victory,' 
which  happened  about  the  middle  of  the  action, 
bat  not  before  the  defeat  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards  was  made  certain.  The  *  Redoutable,' 
from  whose  top  the  fatal  shot  had  been  fired,  made 
a  gallant  reaiataQce.  Aa  the '  Victory  *  had  the 
huge  *  Santiasima  Trinidad,*  and  at  times  one  cr 
two  more  adversaties  to  contend  with.  Captain 
Eliab  Harvey  in  tiie  *  Temeraire*  fell  on  lx)ard 
the  *  Redoutable*  on  the  other  side;  and  during 
a  long  interval  four  or  five  ships,  friends  and 
enemies,  formed  a  compact  tier,  lying  head  to 
head,  and  stem  to  stem,  with  the  muzzles  of  their 
guns  grating  against  each  other.  The  greatest 
precaution  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  ships  tak- 
ing fire  and  being  all  blown  into  the  air  together: 
and  on  board  the  ^  Victory  *  the  firemen  of  each 
gun  stood  ready  with  a  bucket  of  water.  The 

*  Redoutable '  struck  her  colours  about  twenty 
minutes  after  Nelson  was  carried  below.  The 

*  Temeraure '  then  got  loose  and  went  in  search  of 
other  opponents,  and  she  soon  had  two  or  three  to 
her  own  share.  As  the  British  ships  came  through 
the  gap  which  had  be«n  made  in  Villeneuve'a 
line  or  crescent,  as  diey  broke  through  the  forest 
of  masts  he  had  fin-med  on  his  right,  and  as 
they  got  into  cloae  action,  the  last  hope  <of  the 
Frendman  vanished ;  several  of  hit  ships  were 
attacked  larboard  and  starboard,  fore  and  aft,  ex- 
periencing the  fatal  effects  which  the  foremost 
English  ships  had  braved  and  borne  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  action.  Neither  Spaniards 
nor  French  could  bear  it ;  many  of  the  French, 
on  being  engaged  muzzle  to  muzzle,  let  down  their 
lower  deck  ports  and  deserted  their  guns;  the 
Spaniarda  on  board  the  *  Santiasima  Trinidad,* 
being  no  longer  able  to  stand  the  fire  of  the  *  Vic- 
tory, and  not  knowing  whither  elae  to  fly  to, 
leafwd  overboard  and  awam  to  her  bow  and  sides, 

*  800 they,— Dr.  BsiUy,  Namtiv«. 
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and  were  actually  helped  up  her  sides  or  taken  in 
at  her  lower  ports  by  the  crew  of  the  *  Victory.' 
The  masts  of  the  *  Santiasima  Trinidad  *  fell  with 
a  terrible  crash,  and  she  was  taken  possession  of 
by  a  lieutenant  who  had  only  a  boat's  crew  with 
him.  Before  this  ti;ne  the  *  Bucentaure,*  which  had 
never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  Nelaon'a  terrible 
68-pounder  and  first  broadside,  had  hauled  down 
her  colours ;  and,  as  a  captain  of  English  marines 
took  possession  of  her  with  a  corporal,  two  privates 
of  hia  own  corps,  and  two  seamen,  he  had  found 
on  board  Admiral  ViUeneuve,  who  had  tendered 
him  hia  sword  as  he  stepped  on  the  quarter-deck. 
Before  three  o'dock  ten  ships  of  uie  line  had 
struck.   The '  Sant*  Anna,'  which  had  sustained 
the  first  tremendous  broadside  of  CoUingwood's 
ship,  the  *  Royal  Sovereign,'  hauled  down  her  flag 
at  about  half-past  two.  But  the  '  Royal  Sovereign* 
herself  had  been  so  much  injured  in  her  masts 
and  yards  by  the  fire  of  the  *  Sant*  Anna,'  and 
the  fire  of  the  other  ships  that  lay  on  her  bow  and 
quarter,  that  ahe  was  unable  to  alter  her  position. 
CoUingwood  therefore  called  up  the  *  Kuryalus  * 
fiigate  to  take  the  '  Royal  Sovereign'  in  tow,  and 
to  receive  on  board  the  frigate  the  Spaniah  Vice- 
Admiral  Alava  and  the  other  officers  that  belonged 
to  the  *  Sant*  Anna.'   Captain  Bladcwood  found 
that  poor  Alava,  who  had  behaved  heroically 
in  the  action,  waa  dangerously,  if  not  mortally, 
wounded,  and  could  not  be  moved ;  but  he  brought 
away  the  captain  of  the  ship.   Iliis  officer  had 
already  been  to  the  *  Royal  Sovereign  *  to  deliver 
up  his  sword }  on  entering  he  had  aaked  one  of 
the  sailors  the  name  of  the  ship ;  and,  upon  being 
told  that  it  waa  the  '  Royal  Sovereign,'  he  had  re- 
plied in  broken  English,  "  I  think  she  should  be 
called  the  '  Royal  Devil.'  "*    The  Rear-Admiral 
Cisneros  had  been  taken  on  board  the  *  Santiasima 
Trinidad.*   One  Spanish  74,  the  *  Sant*  Agostin.* 
was  utterly  ruined  by  one  broadside  from  the 

*  Leviathan,*  which  carried  away  her  mizoi-mast, 
wounded  her  captain,  and  killed  or  wounded  160 
of  her  crew.  In  all  these  terrible  broadsides  most 
of  the  English  guns  vere  double  shotted,  and  some 
of  them  were  treble  shotted.  The  conflicts  which 
took  place  yard-arm  to  yard-arm  appear  to  have 
been  the  most  destructive  to  the  English,  as  all  the 
enemy'a  ships  had  musketry  in  ueir  tops,  and 
most  of  them  also  cohoms  lilEe  the  *  Redoutable.* 
Admiral  Gravina,  in  the  *  Principe  de  Asturiae,'  a 
112-gun  ship,  fell  away  to  leeward  of  the  rear,  and 
made  off  with  four  other  chips.  Five  other  ships, 
four  French  and  one  Spanish,  under  Villeneuve's 
second,  Rear- Admiral  Dumanoir,  which  had  taken 
little  or  no  part  in  the  action,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, had  sustained  little  or  no  damage  in  their 
masts  and  sails,  while  hardly  any  of  the  hard- 
fought  English  ships  had  a  stick  left  standing, 
hauled  off  to  windward ;  but,  as  Dumanoir  passed 
the  *  Royal  Sovereign,'  the  *  Conqueror,'  and  the 

*  Victory,'  which  were  lying  like  logs  upon  the 
water,  be  and  the  three  Froich  dkips  wuh  him 

*  CoUinfwood'i  MfiDQira  and  Correwiciultncej 
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pouTed  their  shot  not  only  into  those  English  ships, 
but  also  into  the  Spanish  prizes  they  had  made. 
Both  Gravina  and  Dumanoir  escaped  from  the 
battle;  but  OraTinahad  been  mortally  vounded, 
and  Dumanoir  and  bit  squadron  fell  in,  in  thur 
flight,  with  Sir  Richard  Straoluui,  who  was  cruis- 
ing in  search  of  the  Rochefort  squadron,  and  were 
all  taken  on  the  4th  of  November.  Nineteen 
slupfl  of  the  line  struck  Tra&lgar.  The 
*  Achille,'  a  French  74,  after  having  surrendered, 
by  some  mismanagement  of  her  crew  took  fire 
and  blew  up;  200  of  her  men  were  saved  by 
English  tenders,  who  picked  them  out  of  the  water. 
Tfae  total  number  of  prisoners  taken,  including  the 
land  forces  on  board,  amounted  to  nearly  12,000. 
The  total  British  loss  in  the  battle  was  1587,  in- 
cluding many  officers,  besides  the  greatest  of  all. 
Captain  Duff  of  the  *  Maia,*  and  Captain  Cooke  of 
the  *  Bellerophon,*  were  among  the  elain.  The 
Frencb,  out  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  preserved 
only  nine,  and  the  Spaniards,  out  of  fifteen  sail  of 
the  line,  preserved  only  six ;  the  moral  effect  was 
as  great  as  the  physical  one ;  between  the  two  the 
marine  force  at  the  disposal  of  Bonaparte  might 
be  said  to  be  annihilated. 

Nelson's  crowning  glory  rescued  England  from 
all  chance  of  invasion,  and  left  her  sovereign  of  the 
Bens.  After  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  the  task  of 
the  British  navy,  which  had  attained  under  Nelson 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  it  had  never  ap- 
proached before,  was  of  the  easiest  execution :  nor 
could  reverse,  defeat,  or  disgrace  have  possibly 
attended  our  flag  iu  any  -eeas,  if  our  chauging 
boards  of  admiralty  and  variable  governments  had 
known  how  to  make  use  of  the  mighty  powers  and 
eoer»es  at  their  disposal,  and  had  discarded  on 
one  hand  their  proneness  to  jobbery  or  to  political 
traffickii^  in  wromotions,  and  on  the  other  hand 
their  incidental  fits  of  economy. 

At  the  end  of  the  battle  very  few  of  the  English 
ships  were  in  a  condition  to  carry  sail,  and  four- 
teen of  them,  besides  having  their  masts  knocked 
to  pieces,  were  considerably  damaged  in  hull :  of 
the  prizes  they  had  taken,  eight  were  wholly 
dismasted ;  the  rest  were  partially  dismasted, 
and  some  of  them  were  almost  in  a  sinking  state. 
In  the  evoiing  they  were  all  huddled  together, 
and  in  a  most  perilous  situation,  for  the  shoals  of 
Trafalgar  were  only  a  few  miles  to  leeward,  and 
the  wind  was  blowing  dead  on  the  shore.  When 
CoUingwood  made  the  signal  to  prepare  to  anchor, 
few  of  the  ships  had  an  anchor  to  let  go,  their 
anchors  having  been  shot  away,  or  their  cables  all 
ruined.  '*  But,**  adds  CoUingwood,  "  the  same 
good  Providence  which  aided  us  through  such  a 
day  preserved  us  in  the  night,  by  the  wind  shifting 
a  few  points  and  drifting  the  ships  off  the  land." 
Fonr  tu  the  dismasted  prizes,  however,  having  good 
anchors  and  cables  leit,  anchored  off  Cape  Tra- 
falgar. But  on  the  morrow  a  gale  came  on  from 
the  south-west ;  the  *  Redoutable,'  French  74,  went 
down;  the  *  Fougueux,*  another  74,  drove  on 
■hne;  the  'Bnceotaute*  was  wrecked  on  the 


coast ;  and  the  '  Algesiras,'  one  of  the  fbnr  prizes 
which  had  anchored,  was  carried  into  Cadiz  by  the 
crew,  who  rose  upon  the  English  lieutenant  and 

C'se  party,  after  thiqrhad  ordered  the  hatches  to 
taken  off  in  order  that  the  prisoners  might  have 
an  opportunity  <tf  saving  their  lives.  On  the 
morning  of  the  23rd,  fitvoured  by  a  north-westerly 
wmd,  five  of  the  ^ips  of  the  line  which  had 
escaped  came  out  of  Cadiz,  with  the  five  French 
frigates  and  two  brigs  which  had  suffered  nothing 
in  the  action,  with  the  intention  of  recovering  some 
of  the  scattered  prizes,  or  of  taking  some  of  the 
crippled  English  ships.  These  uninjured  frigates 
recaptured  the  '  Sant^  Anna'  and  tfaie  *  Neptune,* 
and  carried  both  safe  into  port.  But  the  enemy 
lost  more  than  they  gained  by  this  sortie,  for  an- 
other storm  arose,  and  the  *  Indomptable,'  which 
had  taken  on  board  the  crew  of  the  *  Bucentaure* 
in  addition  to  her  own,  was  wrecked  at  the  head 
of  Cadiz  Bay,  and  of  1100  or  1200  souls  not 
above  100  were  saved ;  a  Spanish  74  wtA  on 
shore  in  the  bay  near  Fort  Sfanta  Cstalina,  and 
then  to  pieces,  bm  the  greater  portion  of  her 
crew  were  saved;  and  a  Spanish  100-gun  ship 
rolled  away  her  masts  and  became  a  mere  hulk. 
The  damage  which  all  these  vessels  had  sustained 
in  the  great  battle  rendered  them  unfit  for  sea. 
Captain  Pulteney  Malcolm,  coming  round  from 
Gibraltar  with  the  *  Don^al,'  74,  which  had  not 
been  in  the  action,  captured  the  100-gunned 
Spaniard ;  and  the  *  Leviathan'  captured  a  Spanish 
74  which  had  been  in  the  action,  and  which 
had  struck  her  colours,  though  she  was  now  en- 
deavouring to  escape;  but  both  the  100-gun 
ship  and  the  74  were  in  a  sinking  state,  and 
they  both  went  on  shore,  not  without  loss  of 
life  to  the  English  prize-parties  in  possession  of 
them.  The  bad  weather  continuing,  and  CoUing- 
wood apprehending  that  the  French  firigatea  in 
Cadiz  Bay  might  make  anodier  dash  at  his  un- 
manageable prizes,  the  huge  *Santissima  Trinidad* 
was  cleared,  scuttled,  and  sunk.  The  *  Aigle,' 
French  74,  drifted  into  Cadiz  Bay  and  got  stranded 
on  the  bar  off  Fort  Santa  Maria.  On  the  28th, 
and  not  sooner,  CoUingwood  got  his  fleet  and  his 
shattered  prizes  to  anchor  on  the  coast  between 
Cadiz  and  San  Lucar.  !  But  even  here  it  was  found 
necessary  to  burn  one  French  74  and  one  Spanish 
74,  and  to  scuttle  a  Spanish.  80-gun  ship ;  while 
another  French  74,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  fren- 
zied behaviour  of  a  portion  of  the  French  prisoners 
on  board,  who  cut  the  cables,  struck  upon  the 
shoals,  and  was  lost.  On  this  occasion,  as  on 
many  others,  noble  efforts  were  made  by  the 
English  sailors  to  save  the  lives  of  their  enemies 
and  prisoners.  Captain  Pulteney  Malcolm  put 
out  all  his  boats  to  rescue  the  drowning  Frenui ; 
but,  although  many  were  thna  saved,  tthon  200 
perished.  In  all  fourteen  of  the  prizes  were 
burnt,  sunk,  or  run  on  shore,  and  only  three  Spanish 
ships  of  the  line  and  one  French  were  saved  and 
kept  as  trophies.  "  Our  own  infirm  ships,"  says 
CalBcgwood,  «»»Id  K^^te^H^g^gej 
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the  prizes  were  left  to  their  fate ;  and,  as  they  were 
driven  very  near  the  port,  I  ordered  them  to  be 
destroyed,  that  there  might  be  no  risk  of  their 
falling  again  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy."  The 
Spaniards  generally  had  fought  bravely  in  the 
action ;  bnt  the  hart  of  the  Spanish  peojiie  was 
not  in  that  cause ;  aome  humane  ai^  politic  con- 
duct of  Collingwood,  being  superadded  to  Uie  very 
unfavourable  efiecta  produced  by  Dumamni's  con- 
duct, and  by  various  other  deeds  of  their  French 
allies,  produced  a  sudden  popular  reaction  &Tour- 
able  to  the  English.  "  To  alleviate,"  says  Col- 
lingwood,  "the  miseries  of  the  wounded  as  much 
as  was  in  my  power,  I  sent  a  flag  to  the  Marquis 
de  la  Solano  (captain-general  of  Andalusia)  to  offer 
him  his  wounded.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  grati- 
tude expressed  by  him  for  tliis  act  of  humanity : 
all  this  part  of  Spain  ia  in  an  uproar  of  praise  and 
thankfulness  to  the  English.  Solano  sent  me  a 
present  of  a  cask  of  wine,  and  we  have  a  free  in- 
tercourse with  the  shore.  Judge  of  the  footing  we 
are  tm  when  I  tell  you  he  offered  me  his  hospitals, 
and  pledged  the  Spanish  honour  for  die  care  and 
cure  of  our  woimded  men.  Our  e^&atn  and  men 
who  were  wrecked  in  some  of  the  prize-ships  were 
most  kindly  trested ;  all  the  country  was  on  the 
beach  to  receive  them ;  the  priests  and  women 
distributing  wine  and  bread  and  fruit  amongst 
them.  The  soldiers  turned  out  of  their  barracks 
to  make  lodging  for  them ;  whilst  their  allies,  the 
French*  were  Itft  to  shift  for  themselves,  with  a 
guard  over  them  to  prevent  their  doing  mischief."* 
All  this  tended  to  obliterate  the  recollections  of 
the  melancholy  afiair  of  the  four  treasure-frigates, 
and  to  qualify  the  Spanisrda  for  that  cloae  alHance 
with  the  English  into  which  they  were  so  soon 
driven  by  Bonaparte ;  and  enabled  Collingwood  to 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  the  people  of 
Spain  at  the  commencement  of  their  great  rising. 

Admiral  Villeneuve^who  acknowledged  that  the 
French  could  no  longer  think  of  contending  with 
us  at  sea,  was  broi^ht  over  to  England,  but  was 
almost  immediately  liberated  on  parole,  and  al- 
lowed to  return  to  France.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  for  himself  to  have  been  retained  a 
dose  prisoner ;  for  scarcely  had  he  reached  Rennes 
on  his  way  to  Paris  when  his  name  was  added  to 
that  ambiguous  list  of  suicides  which  was  headed 
by  the  names  of  Pichegni  and  Wright.  There  is 
a  very  suspicious  variety  in  the  French  accounts 
given  of  his  death :  some  say  he  shot  himself  with 
a  pistol  upon  receiving  information  diat  the  go- 
vernment had  prohibited  his  appearing  at  Paris ; 
others  say  that  he  fell  upon  his  own  sword ;  others 
that  he  poignarded  himself ;  while  by  atill  another 
account,  which  is  reported  to  have  been  in  after 
years  Bonaputela'  own  account  of  the  matter,  he 
put  himself  to  death  in  a  studied,  scimtific  man- 
ner with  a  curious  pin-propelling  machine-t  In 

•  Lett«toI.B.Black#U,  Eki.,  Sad  Nov.,  ISOS. 

i  ThU  1«A  aeoount  wema  t9  »•  Uie  nuMt  fnaplcioui  of  all.  "  Vll- 
Icneuvc,"  aayi  Bauapaiie,  ''  when  taken  prlioDer  Md  CRiried  to 
EngUnd,  wH  to  mnch  |trie*«d  at  hta  dabat,  that  Iw  bodied  Matotajr 
0*  pupoM  to  deftrajr  UBMlT.  Ha  boo^  noe  naatwBiwl  pUM 


the  first  instance  the  imperial  Corsican  had  tried  to 
make  light  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  to  var- 
nish over  the  terrible  defeat  with  bold  lies.  He 
caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  Moniteur  the  most 
mendacious  accounts  of  the  movementa  and  openb- 
tions  of  the  comlnned  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
tf^ether  with  alluucns  to  the  great  exploits  hia 
navy  was  to  perform,  when  that  navy  no  longer 
existed ;  and  whoi  he  opened  the  eession  of  the 
legislative  body  of  Paris,  only  a  few  weeks  before 
Villeneuve*s  death,  he  declared  with  his  own  mouth 
that  "  a  tempest  had  deprived  him  of  aome  few 
ships,  after  a  battle  imprudently  entered  into." 
This  was  all  he  said  there ;  but  in  other  places  he 
bad  flown  out  violently  against  the  unfortunate 
admiral,  and  had  asserted  and  maintained  that 
Villeneuve  had  disobeyed  his  instructions,  and  that 
victory  and  triumph  must  have  ultimately  attended 
the  fVench  fl^  if  that  admiral  had  only  adhered 
to  the  orders  which  he  had  sent  him.  Now,  these 
orders,  as  we  have  stated,  were  in  themselves  em- 
barrassing wad  contradictory — they  were  orders 
such,  perhaps,  aa  might  be  expected  from  a  land 
officer,  ignorant  of  the  sea ; — and,  besides,  the  last 
order  w^ch  Villeneuve  received  at  Cadiz,  instead 
of  enjoining  him  not  to  sail,  was  imperative  as  to 
his  putting  to  sea  immediately ;  and  this,  indeed, 
Villeneuve  could  not  long  have  avoided  doing,  aa 
Gollingwood^s  extended  blockade  had  cut  off  all 
his  supplies,  and  as  Cadiz  and  ics  neighbourhood, 
denuded,  and  in  no  friendly  humour,  o&red  him 
scarcely  any  resources.  If  Villeneuve  had  survived 
he  could  have  told  his  own  story,  and  have  con- 
victed Bonaparte  both  of  imprudence  in  meddling 
with  sea  matters,  and  of  gross  falsehood  afterwards; 
and,  to  save  their  emperor  from  this  painful  expo- 
siu%,  many  of  Fouch^'s  secret  agents  would  have 
been  quite  ntuij  to  commit  a  secret  morder,  and 
make  it  pass  on  as  suicide.  In  spite  too  of  the 
Moniteur,  and  of  puUic  speeches  to  the  soKslled 
legislature,  it  was  found  imposnble  to  conceal  for 
any  length  of  time  the  real  nature  and  results  of 
the  batde  of  Trafalgar:  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
had  been  in  the  action  returned  home  from  Spain  ; 
merchants  and  bankers  received  full  intelligence 
in  private  letters ;  and,  as  English  newspapers  con- 
tinued to  be  smuggled  into  France  notwithstanding 
all  the  efibrts  made  by  Bonaparte  and  Fouch^  to 
prevent  it,  and  as  many  of  the  Bourbon  party  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  took  a  pleasure  in 
translating  such  English  articles,  and  m  reporting 
the  substance  of  them  wherenr  they  went,  the 
fearful  catastrophe  became  known  in  its  full  ex- 

of  Iba  heart  and  fti  'reglaai,  and  eompaKd  tbam  with  bia  own  body 
in  ocdei  to  aaoertaln  tbe  peeiM  ritnatlon  of  the  heart.  On  hia 
arrival  in  France  1  ordered  diat  be  abould  remain  at  Rennea,  and  not 
proceod  to  Fwte.  VUleneave,  aftaid  of  being  tried  by  a  eowt-martial 
lor  diiobodienca  ofordeni  and  conaequasUyloafaii  the  fleet.  Itir  I  had 
ordert^  bim  not  to  nil,  or  to  engage  the  &)|[li>h,  determined  to  da- 
•troy  hinuelf,  and  acoMdinf[ly  took  hii  platai  of  the  bout  and  com. 
pued  tbRQ  aiih  bi«  breaat.  Exactly  in  the  centra  of  the  plata  ha 
mado  a  mark  with  a  laiae  nfn,  then  Ised  the  pin  u  am  aa  M  eodd 
judye  in  the  man  (pot  m  taii  owix  breaat,  ahaved  U  In  to  th«  haa4« 
penntrated  bia  beuti  and  expired.  When  tbe  room  waa  opened  ho 
waa  fuaod  dead ;  the  ^n  in  bu  br—il.  and  a  maik  in  the  plate  eone- 
■pondiuy  with  tiw  wound  in  kiii  breaat.  He  need,  not  have  dona  U, 
M  he  waa  a  btaVB  Man,  though  pBiaBandotMyent."-^  P'iie$Jtmt 
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tent ;  thus  renderiDg  the  emperor  the  more  eager 
to  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  Villeneuve,  and 
prevent  the  possibility  of  that  admiral's  replying. 
Suspicions  were  excited  by  the  measures  taken  to 
prevent  Villeneuve's  appearing  in  Paris;  they 
were  con6rmed  by  the  contradictory  accounts  pro- 
mulgated about  the  manner  of  his  death ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  very  generally  believed  at  the 
time  that  Villeneuve  did  not  perish  by  his  own 
band.  Among  the  Bonapartists,  however  (and 
the  great  majority  of  the  French  people  were  now 
of  this  party,  even  as  they  had  once  been  Robes- 
pierrists),  the  reverses  at  sea  were  easily  forgotten 
in  the  successes  on  shore ;  the  dazzling  glories  of 
Ulm  and  Austerlitz  filled  their  eyes  and  imagina- 
tions ;  and  the  opening  of  the  campaign  against 
FniBBia,  and  the  grand  and  successful  battle  of 
Jena,  made  them  forget  that  there  was  or  ever  had 
been  such  a  place  in  the  world  aa  Trafalgar  Bay. 
They  indeed  henceforward  renounced  alUhope  of 
invading  and  conquering  England ;  nay,  even  of 
contending  with  her  as  a  maritime  power ;  but 
they  flattered  themselves  that  they  found  more  than 
an  equivalent  in  the  easy  subjugation  and  plunder 
of  the  continent ;  and  that  the  continental  system, 
which  began  to  occupy  Bonaparte's  mind,  as  soon 
as  his  navy  was  destroyed,  would,  by  closing  all 
the  ports  of  Europe  to  English  commerce,  reduce 
the  proud  rival  of  France  to  poverty  and  despair. 

In  Great  Britain  the  intelligence  of  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  which  came  ai  a  seasonable  relief  to 
the  gloom  created  by  Mack's  surrender  at  Ulm 
and  Bonaparte's  advance  upon  Vienna,  was  received 
with  deep  and  mingled  emotions,  of  joy  for  the 
victory,  and  grief  for  the  death  of  the  victor.  All 
honours  were  paid  to  Nelson's  remains ;  there  was 
lying  in  state  in  the  Painted  Hall  at  Grreenwich, 
Uiere  were  iuneral  processions  by  water  and  by  land 


of  unexampled  solemnity  and  magniBcence :  but 
— and  we  know  not  why — the  body  was  not  in- 
terred m  the  sacred  place  for  which  he  had  a  pre- 
ference, and  the  name  of  which  had  been  often  on 
his  lips  while  rushing  into  action.  Instead  of 
being  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  his  remains 
were  deposited  under  the  noble  dome  of  St.  Paul's ; 
a  fitting  and  glorious  resting-place,  yet  still  not 
that  which  he  had  himself  in  a  manner  selected. 
But  dying  requests  to  which  he  attached  more  im- 
portance were  disregarded  :  his  brother,  a  retired 
country  clergyman,  who  succeeded  to  his  titles, 
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vas  nused  in  the  Britiih  peerage  from  the  rank  of 
a  viscount  to  that  of  an  earl ;  6000/.  a  year,  and 
the  sum  of  100,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate, 
were  granted  to  him  by  parliament,  which  further- 
more voted  10,000/.  to  each  of  his  sisters;  but 
not  one  farthing  was  ever  granted  either  to  his' 
adopted  or  real  daughter  Horatia,  or  to  Lady 
Hamilton,  whose  essential  services  to  the  country 
ought  to  have  secured  some  reward,  in  spite  of  the 
immorality  of  her  connexion  with  Lord  Nelson — 
a  connexion  which  had  been  winked  at  by  the 
admiral's  sisters  who  got  the  10,000/.  a-piece, 
and  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  living  under  the 
same  roof,  at  Merton,  with  their  brother  and  (it  is 
best  to  speak  plain)  his  mistress,  when,  at  the  call 
of  his  country,  he  flew  to  fig^t  and  die  at  Tra&lgar. 
What  Iddy  Hamilton's  public  services  had  iMen 
was  distinctly  and  correctly  stated  in  the  last  words 
Nelson  ever  wrote  ;*  they  were  personal  services, 
and  benefits  procured  to  the  British  fleet,  by  means 
of  her  close  and  bosom  friendship  with  Caroline  of 
Austria,  the  proud  Queen  of  Naples;  they  were 
services  which  none  but  she  could  have  achieved ; 
and  it  was  assuredly  a  squeamish  sort  of  morality 
in  the  court,  cabinet,  and  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  which  withheld  a  recompense  for  these 
public  services,  and  condemned  an  erring  but  an 
interesting,  a  patriotic,  and  high-minded  woman, 
to  poverty  and  absolute  misery  for  the  Kit  of  her 
days,  on  account  of  irregularities  in  her  private 
life  and  conduct  Even  at  that  day  when  rigid 
morali^  was  in  fashion  at  court  (altnouch  Queen 
CSiaiiotte  had  lecdved  Warren  Hastings  s  dubious 
wifb),  if  the  penuon-liit  had  been  gone  over,  more 
than  one  person  would  have  been  found  living  on 
the  bounty  of  the  nation,  who  had  all  Lady  Hamil- 
ton's ftuus,  finOties,  or  vices,  without  any  of  her 
abilities,  spirit,  and  public  services  to  plead  in 
their  favour.  The  "  good  En:jma,'*  the  "  brave  Em- 
ma"— and  to  the  fascinated  Nelson  she  ever  ap- 
peared both  good  and  brave — after  struggling  for 

*OGtoberllrt.1BD9.  Then  in  dgbtofUweoiiiblBodflaatiarFtMtM 
■nd  Spatn,  diatanl  nliout  ten  milea. 

"  Wwreu  the  emiumit  wnicc*  ot  Emiu  HunBton,  widow  of  the 
Ktglit  Honoumble  Sit  WiUlam  HnDilhm,  haTe  been  of  the  \ifry 
greateet  wrvioe  lo  my  klnK  and  country,  to  my  kDowledj^e,  without 
•w  receivlnK  kuy  remrd  ham  oithei  our  kinft  or  couutry. 

"  Fint,  AM  eha  olitnined  the  Kinc  of  Snin'a  ietter,  in  1T9S.  to  hii 
hrother,  Uie  King  of  Naples,  acqnauitinit  nim  of  ItU  intention  to  tia- 
elare  wu  «ftaiiut  England ;  from  wtaieb  letter  the  miuistry  vnit  out 
mdera  lo  the  then  Sir  John  Jervia  to  itTiliB  »  itroki!,  if  opportunity 
olTered,  eiiainit  either  the  artenaU  of  Spain  or  her  fleet*.  Tbti  neither 
of  theve  wu  dona  li  not  the  lanlt  of  Lady  Hamilton  ;  the  opportunity 
mljtht  have  been  oflered. 

"Srcondly;  The  BriUrii  flwt under  my  oommtnd  could  Bovrr  hare 
ratnmed  the  lecoDd  Utne  to  Egypt,  hid  not  I^dy  Hamilton'i  influence 
with  the  Queen  of  Naplei  oauMd  letten  to  be  wrote  to  the  noTemor  of 
Hyiaonae,  that  be  was  lo  «iKoan|«  the  llaela^  bring  aappDed  with 
«Terythin|[,  slMMldlhay  put  Into  any  port  In  SieHf.  We  pntiBtoSyra- 
cuae.BDd  recrived  vrcry  lapplf  |  wwt  to  BCTpl*  dealnjied  the 
French  fleet. 

"  Could  1  have  rewarded  llwae  Mrviem,  I  would  not  now  call  upon 
my  country;  bat,  a*  that  hae  not  been  In  my  power,  I  leave  Emma 
Lady  Hamilton,  therefore,  a  legacy  to  my  kinfc  and  eonntry,  that  they 
wfll  give  her  an  ampiR  proviiion  to  maintain  her  rank  in  life. 

"  laUoleaVB  lo  the  bvncdeence  of  mv  eounlry  mv  adopted  daughter, 
Horalia  NeliOB  Thompaon;  and  1  darire  she  will  n«o  in  fUture  the 
naae  of  Netaon  only. 

"Thewaie  the  caly  fkToon  I  aik  of  ny  king  and  eountrv,  at  this 
moOMM  whm  I  am  going  lo  flght  Ibvir  battle.  Hay  Ood  blea*  mv 
Uag  and  cmmtTf ,  a>d  all  Hum  I  bold  dear  1  My  relatinia  it  ia  need- 
Jaw  to  aaDtkm;  ttcf  wlUiOf  conm,  bp^plv  provided  for. 


some  years  with  affliction  and  poverty  (for,  though 
Nelson  left  her  all  he  could,  he  had  been  so  care- 
less about  money  and  property  of  any  kind,  that 
he  had  scarcely  anything  to  leave),*  after  having 
recourse  to  several  questionable  means  of  getting 
money,  and  injuring  the  memory  of  her  idol  by 
aelliag  his  love-letters  to  a  bookseller,  died  in 
France,  in  or  near  the  town  of  Calais,  without  a 
friend  near  her,  without  a  shilling,  without  a  com- 
fort ;  and  her  body  was  denied  Christian  burial, 
and  treated  like  that  of  a  dog  by  the  bigoted  Catho- 
lic clergy  of  the  restored  Bourbons.t  And  yet  her 
moral  domestic  irregularities  had  not  prevented 
the  beautiful,  graceful,  fascinating  woman  from 
obtaining  the  homage  and  the  close  intimacy  of  the 
great  and  high-born,  when  she  could,  as  the  wife 
of  a  British  ambassador  and  the  friend  of  a  ibreign 
queen,  and  the  chere  canu  of  a  British  admiral, 
the  favourite  of  victory,  bestow  splendid  hospital- 
ities, procure  favours  and  adrantages,  and  open 
some  of  the  roads  to  employment  and  promotion : 
the  obscurity  of  her  birth,  the  notorious  history  of 
her  early  life,  when  she  lived  with  painters  and 
served  them  as  a  living  model,  had  not  been  any 
impediment  to  the  incense  offered  up  to  her  by 
lords  and  ladies,  colonels,  generals,  captains,  admi- 
rals, chaplains,  deans,  bishops :  for  many  years  her 
saloons  at  Naples  had  been  filled  and  crowded  by 
the  aristocracy  of  Europe,  and  what  ia  called  the 
eliU  of  the  English  fashionable  world;  many  were 
the  favours  and  honours,  and  substantial  benefits 
she  had  obtained  for  othen — but  when  her  hour 
of  need  came  she  found  not  one  to  help  her,  and 
her  former  intimates  excused  their  want  of  gene- 
rosity — e\'en  as  the  naUon  excused  its  want  of 
liberality — \ps  canting  about  Lady  Hamilton's  im- 
morality. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  several  great  advantages 
were  obtained  by  our  arms  in  the  East  Indies. 

*  Her  haaband.  Sir  WillUm  Hamilton,  had  left  her  nothing.  ThU 
WM  not  on  account  uf  any  rewutment.  for  Sir  William,  from  the  fint 
dawn  of  their  acquaintance  wilh  Nclion,  had  behaved  rathfr  like  an 
Italian  than  an  Engliih  hoaband,  and  had  lived  with  them  (and  for 
long  interval*  the  three  lived  under  the  eame  noO  ^  nndubitbed 
harmonv  down  lo  the  day  of  hi*  death,  on  the  Sth  of  Apri),  1W)3  i  but 
it  aroeefMmlho  itate  of  poverty  and  embarranment  Id  whieh  be  died. 

+  She  died  on  or  about  the  17th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  1S15. 
when  Bonaparte  yiu  Emperor  of  Elba,  but  nreparius  that  return  to 
Fiance  which  lasted  tlie  hundred  days,  and  iM  to  the  Cattle  of  Water- 
loo. Tie  French  Catliolic  prleata.  or  tboee  uf  them  among  whom  tt 
wma  Lady  Hamilton'!  lot  to  fall,  had  learned  iu>  moderatios  or 
tolerance  from  )wrKcution  and  long  auflerlng;  like  all  partiea  in 
France,  they  were  immoderate  and  rabid  a*  won  a*  there  appeared  a 
proepect  of  their  bocomlng  a  dominant  or  atroog  narty.  Triey  knew 
and  cared  nothing  atioat  Emma'a  moral  IneguUritiea :  they  only 
know  that  the  was  an  Engliahwoman  and  a  Fioleatant  [or,  lit  Ihefr 
tanguaga.  a  heretic),  and  Uurefon  it  km  that  ibtjr  Mhuad  Iwr  the 
riteaofChriatiati  burial— 

"  Denied  the  diarity  of  dnit  to  tpread 
O'er  durt  I" 

It  ta  aald  that  *he  waa  even  rel^aed  aeoflia,  and  buried  In  aMck  i 
till  an  Enrliah  gentlemnn,  hearing  of  thii  brutal  bigotry,  inter- 
fered, and  nad  the  t>ody  taken  np,  placed  in  a  coffin,  aitd  interred  re- 
apeclfutly,  though  not  in  conaecratMl  ground-  But  here,  we  beliere, 
tlM  prietti  have  Men  charged  with  what  wat  really  llie  ellect  of  the 
poverty  in  which  ahe  died.  lu  moat  Uttholic  cunntriea  on  the  Conti- 
nent it  waa,  and  itill  is,  the  custom  to  bury  the  poor  without  eulDn. 
•hell,  or  ahrouil,  without  even  so  mneh  as  a  MCk.  Coffina  are  merv*d 
foe  tboae  wlio  can  pay  for  tliem  i  but  in  some  of  theae  countriee  (as 
nil  throagh  the  aouih  of  Italv)  the  ricbeat,  aa  well  as  the  pooreat,  an 
eoaaignrd  to  the  grave  vitliout  any  coffin  or  abell :  they  are  carried. 
Indeed,  to  the  place  of  interment  upon  trapiringa  of  the  moat  gaudy 
kind,  fa«t  nqlhing  of  all  Ihia  it  boiied  vUh  inem,  the  Uer,  the  non- 
doUii,  nad  mry  IhlBg  cIm  bahig  kept  Areem  ft»  ntfuy  aooihtr 
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NotwithBtanding  the  victories  of  GeneraU  Jjake  and 
Arthur  Wellesley  in  1802-3,  a  fresh  Mahratta  war 
broke  out  in  1804.  The  great  chief  Holkar,  who 
had  remained  inactive  during  the  war  against 
Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  who  had 
been  strengthening  himself  while  they  had  been 
Tushing  to  their  ruin,  suddenly  assumed  an  atti- 
tude which  excited  alarm  or  suspicion.  Having 
refused  to  enter  into  an  amicable  negotiation. 
General,  now  Lord  Lake,  and  General  Fraser  were 
set)t  against  Holkar.  One  or  two  hi  II- fortresses 
were  stormed,  a  skirmish  or  two  were  fought,  and 
then,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1804,  Holkar's 
infantry  and  artillery,  strongly  posted  near  the 
fortress  of  Deeg,  in  the  midet  of  tanks,  topes, 
and  morasses,  were  entirely  defeated  by  General 
Fraser,  who  charged  them  with  the  bayonet,  under  a 
terriGc  fire  of  round,  grape,  and  chain  shot.  Un< 
fortunately  a  cannon  ball  took  oif  Fraser's  leg,  and 
he  died  of  his  wounds  a  few  days  after.  The  num- 
ber of  killed  and  wounded  in  his  small  army 
amounted  to  643 ;  hut  87  fine  pieces  of  artillery 
of  European  fabric,  well  mounted  on  field  carriages, 
and  furnished  with  every  requisite  apparatus,  were 
captured  ;  and  the  best  disciplined  part,  the  flower 
of  Holkar's  army,  twenty-four  disciplined  bat- 
talions, were  dispersed.  On  the  l7th  of  November, 
Lord  Lake,  after  a  rapid  and  brilliant  movement, 
surprised  and  thorouglily  defeated  the  whole  ca- 
valry of  Holkar,  who  was  himself  in  the  field,  and 
had  great  difficulty  in  escaping  from  it  after  the 
battle.  The  scene  of  this  ^air  was  Furruckabad. 
The  war  would  Iiave  been  finished  by  it  but  for 
an  alliance  which  Holkar  contracted  with  the 
powerful  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore.   On  the  1st  of  De- 


cember, 1804,  Lord  Lake  having  resolved  to  re- 
duce all  the  forts  within  the  Bhurtpore  territory, 
joined  his  army  to  the  forces  which  General  Fra- 
ser had  brought  into  the  country,  and  which  were 
now  commanded  by  Colonel  Monson.  The  fortress 
of  Deeg  waa  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  Holkar, 
in  conjunction  with  the  troops  of  his  ally,  the  Ra- 
jah of  Bhurtpore ;  it  was  well  furnished  with  artil- 
lery before,  and  since  the  battle  all  the  pieces 
which  Fraser's  army  had  not  taken  had  been  car- 
ried within  the  walls  and  placed  in  battery.  The 
British  were  in  possession  of  the  town  and  all  the 
outworks  by  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  December ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  day,  1804,  the 
Mahrattas  evacuated  the  citadel,  flying  in  a  panic, 
and  leaving  everything  behind  them.  Deeg  was  a 
town  of  considerable  size  and  importance,  and  had 
been  considered  as  almost  inaccessible  to  an  enemy 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  from  its  being 
nearly  surrounded  by  lakes  and  marslies.  It  had 
been  a  royal  dwelling:  it  had  massy  gateways  and 
tall  towers  surmounted  by  very  heavy  artillery. 
But  the  importance  of  this  place  was  far  inferior 
to  that  of  the  celebrated  maiden  fortress  of  Bhurt- 
pore, which  stood  amidst  jungles  and  water  at 
the  distance  of  about  thirty  English  miles  from 
Agra.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1805,  Lord  Lake 
and  Colonel  Monson  moved  from  Deeg  to  this 
well-defended  capital  of  the  rajah ;  and  on  the  3rd 
the  British  took  up  their  encampment-ground 
for  the  prosecution  of  a  siege  which  has  scarcely  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  modern  India,  and  which 
witnessed  minings  and  explosions  of  unprecedented 
magnitude.  Lake  found  that  report  had  not  ex- 
aggerated the  strength  of  this  place:  Bhurtpore 
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was  amazingly  strong,  both  naturally  and  artifi- 
cially, and  its  garrison  was  a  numerous  and  a  re- 
solute army.  When  breaches  were  made,  several 
assaults  were  most  successfully  repelled  by  the 
Indians.  In  one  of  these  affairs  Lalce  lost  nearly 
300  Europeans  and  200  Sepoys :  the  enemy 
butchered  in  cold  blood  all  the  wounded  who  fell 
in  the  ditch  or  beyond  the  outer  wall ;  and  several  of 
Idlers  best  oflkoa  were  slain.  With  great  alacri^ 
strong  stockades  were  formed  behind  the  breaches. 
No  progress  was  made  until  the  18th  of  January, 
when  Major  General  Smith  arrived  at  camp  with 
tluree  batt^ions  of  Sepoys  belonging  to  the  garrison 
of  Agra,  and  100  convalescent  Europeans,  who  had 
performed  a  march  of  fifty  miles,  by  a  circuitous 
route,  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  when  lahmael 
Beeg  deserted  from  Holkai  and  joined  the  English 
with  500  native  horse.  Better  advances  were  then 
made,  and  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers  renewed 
their  fire  with  greater  vigour.  By  the  21st  of 
January  a  very  wide  breach  was  effected ;  but  the 
enemy,  fearful  that  their  guns  would  be  dis- 
mounted, if  they  were  at  all  exposed,  drew  them 
behind  tiieir  parapets,  and  kept  them  in  reserve  to 
pour  destruction  upon  the  English,  whenever  th^ 
diould  advance  again  to  storm  ^  place ;  ana, 
lund  by  the  present  of  six  lacs  of  rupees,  and  by 
the  tempting  prospect  of  plunder,  Meer  Khan,  a 
great  cniefuui,  who  was  then  in  Bundelknnd, 
marched  with  idl  bis  farces  towards  Bhurtpore  to 
assist  the  rajah.  On  the  morning  of  the  2l8t, 
before  daybreak,  dispositions  were  made  by  Lake 
for  trying  another  storm.  Portable  bridges  had 
been  made  for  traversing  the  ditch ;  but  the  head 
of  our  storming  column  found  that  the  enemy  had 
dammed  up  the  ditch  below  the  breach,  and  caused 
a  great  body  of  water  that  had  been  kept  above  it 
to  be  pourKl  in,  by  which  means  the  ditch  was 
widened  and  deepened  almost  instantaneously.  As 
the  portable  bridges  were  now  too  short,  and  as 
there  was  eight  feet  water  in  the  ditch.  Colonel 
MacRae,  who  commanded  the  column,  ordered  an 
instant  retreat,  although  some  of  his  people  bad 
swum  across  the  water  and  bad  even  mounted  the 
Iveach.  This  was  another  murderous  afiUr,  for 
during  the  whole  time  that  Colonel  MacRae  was 
advancing  towards  the  walls,  or  h^itating  at  the 
brink  of  the  ditch,  or  retreating  across  open  ground 
towards  Lord  Lake's  trenches,  the  enemy  kept  up 
a  heavy  fire  of  grape,  round  shot,  and  musketry, 
and  nearly  six  hundred  men  and  eighteen  officers 
fell  at  di&rent  points  killed  or  wounded.  And 
when  this  was  over  Meer  Khan  from  Bundelkund 
appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  besiegers*  encampment 
with  clouds  of  cavalry,  partly  his  own  and  partly 
the  well  armed  and  mounted  people  of  Holkar. 
The  Bridsh  cavalry,  however,  held  these  forces  in 
check,  and  towards  ni^ht-fall  the  English  artillery 
dispersed  them,  and  killed  some  fif^  of  them  with 
the  galloper  guns.  Lake  had  commenced  the 
campa^pi  with  gigantic  material,  with  200  ele- 
phants, 2000  camels,  and  100,000  bullocks,  for 
carrying  grain,  equipage,  and  bi^gage:  he  win 


already  in  want  of  provisions  and  stores,  and  a 
convoy  of  12,000  bullocks,  loaded  with  provisions, 
was  anxiously  expected.  As  this  convoy  was 
guarded  only  by  a  small  body  of  matchlock-men, 
a  regiment  of  native  cavalry  and  a  battalion  of  a 
European  regiment  were  detached,  under  the  corh- 
mand  of  Captain  Walsh,  to  meet  it  on  its  way  and 
escort  it  fnnn  Mutra  to  the  camp.  Walsh  joined 
the  convoy  without  any  difficulty;  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  23rd  of  January,  when  only  a  few 
mtlea  mm  the  camp,  he  was  beset  and  attacked 
by  Meer  Khan  at  the  head  of  8000  horse.  Cap- 
tain Walsh  retreated  into  a  large  open  village  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  convoy  intact ;  but  some 
of  the  bullocks  were  of  necessity  abandoned. 
Though  assailed  on  all  sides,  his  musketry  and  field- 
pieces  repeatedly  beat  off  the  assailants,  but,  two 
of  his  guns  getting  disabled,  the  enemy  made  a 
desperate  push  on  that  point  and  gained  possession 
of  part  of  the  village.  Walsh's  guns  were  heard 
in  the  English  camp,  and  forthwith  Colonel  Need 
sounded  boot  and  saddle,  and,  with  an  English 
regiment  of  dr^oons  and  a  regiment  of  native 
cavalry,  galloped  towards  the  spot  The  Sepoys  in 
the  village,  on  perceiving  the  clouds  of  dust  which 
marked  Need's  advance  across  the  jAain,  set  up  a 
loud  and  joyous  shout,  and,  sallying  forth  upon 
Meer  Khan's  guns,  they  carried  them  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  just  as  Need  arrived  with  his  two 
regiments  of  horse,  who  then  dashed  among  the 
Mahrattas,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Six  hundred 
of  the  Khan's  people  were  left  dead  on  the  field, 
and  he  himself  escaped  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
leaving  behind  him  forty  flags,  all  his  artillery  and 
tumbrils,  his  own  palanquin,  arms,  armour,  and 
splendid  attire,  and  flying  in  the  disguise  of  a  com- 
mon soldier.  On  the  24th  another  detachment 
vras  sent  from  the  camp  for  the  protection  of 
another  and  greater  convoy  coming  from  Agra, 
with  many  thousand  bullocks  ourying  grain,  and 
about  BOO  hackeries  laden  with  stores,  ammunition, 
18-pound  shot  for  the  battering  guns,  and  six  lacs 
of  rupees.  On  the  2gth  Holkar,  the  Rajah  of 
Bhurtpore,  and  Meer  Khan,  baring  united  for  the 
purpose  all  the  forces  they  could  collect,  threatened 
an  attack  on  this  rich  convoy;  but  Lake  had  sent 
out  a  second  detachment  to  meet  the  other  on  the 
road;  and,  although  the  convoy  was  repeatedly 
surrounded,  it  was  brought  into  camp  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  bullock,  for  the  rajah's  infantry 
fled  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  second  English 
detachment,  and  the  cavalry  would  not  venture 
near  enough  for  a  real  attack.  A  good  many  of 
the  latter  were  killed  in  the  jungle  by  grape-shot 
and  the  swords  of  some  of  our  dragoons. 

As  the  number  of  the  enemy  within  the  walls 
of  Bhurtpore  was  incraased  rather  than  diminished, 
and  as  the  two  attempted  assaults  had  cost  so  great 
a  sacrifice  of  life,  I^ke  resolved  to  proceed  with 
more  caution.  On  the  6th  of  Fdmiary  his  army 
changed  ground,  and,  after  clearing  the  vicinity  of 
the  enemy's  cavtdry,  which  stUL  came  round  about 
in  clouds,  he  established  a  stij^^^^^  posts. 
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and  then  leisurely  made  his  preparations  for  press- 
ing the  siege.  Boats,  or  coracles,  made  of  wicker- 
work  and  covered  with  hides,  such  as  are  described 
by  Ceesar  as  used  by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  such 
as  are  still  seen  paddling  on  the  river  Wye  and 
other  Welsh  waters,  were  constructed  to  serve  as 
pontoons ;  and,  as  an  additional  means  of  crossing 
the  broad  deep  moat,  a  portable  rait  was !  made 
about  40  feet  long  and  16  feet  broad,  which  was 
to  be  buoyed  up  by  inflated  oilskins  and  casks. 
But  while  this  was  doing  in  front  of  Bhurtpore 
Meer  Khan  wheeled  round  with  his  flying  horse, 
rushed  into  the  Dooal^  and  invaded  the  Company's 
own  territories,  being  accompanied  or  followed  by 
clouds  of  Findarries,  the  freebooters  and  moss- 
troopers of  India,  who  made  war  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  plunder.  The  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  had 
calculated  that  this  unexpected  invasion  would 
induce  Lord  Lake  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  his  lord- 
ship merely  detached  Major-General  Smith  with  a 
part  of  his  cavalry,  and  with  the  horse  artillery,  and 
continued  his  operations  as  before.  Smith  exe- 
cuted the  duty  entrusted  to  him  with  spirit  and 
rapidity,  and  with  complete  success,  crossing  and 
recroasing  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  and  plung- 
ing thnn^h  other  streams  which  intersected  the 
country,  climbing  lofty  mountains,  the  off-shoots 
of  the  atupendous  Himalaya  chain,  and  making 
marches  which  were  never  surpaased  by  any  army. 
The  burning  villages  and  tiie  wasted  countiy 
showed  him  the  way  which  Meer  Khan  had  taken. 
He  came  up  with  that  chieftain  on  the  afternoon 
cfthe  1st  of  March,  near  the  town  ofAfzulghur, 
and  routed  him  with  great  loss.  The  khan's 
principal  officers  were  killed  or  captured,  and  a 
band  of  stout,  hardy,  and  brave  Patans,  the  pride 
of  his  army,  were  literally  cut  to  pieces  on  the  field 
of  battle,  for  they  would  neither  fly  nor  surrender. 
Meer  Khan  went  off  like  the  wind,  evacuating  the 
Company's  territories,  and  recroasing  the  Guiges 
with  a  very  diminutive  force.  General  Smith, 
after  restoring  order  to  the  country,  returned  to 
Bhurtpore,  the  point  from  which  he  had  started. 
His  chase  had  lasted  him  a  month,  during  which 
he  had  ridden  over  700  miles  of  the  roughest 
country.*  If  the  energy  and  activity  of  our  Indian 
armies  had  been  infused  into  the  armies  of  Europe 
that  were  contending  with  the  French,  or  if  the 
British  government  had  learned  from  them  the 
reliance  which  might  be  placed  on  the  English 

*  Major  Thom,  who  bad  acoonipsiiied  Ganenl  Smith  on  theae 
flying  maiehea,  laya,  "  The  datochitiBDt  afler  thi*  espeditioa  waa 
•onewliat  the  worse  for  wear;  but,  though  many  of  th«  honnVom 
Gumpletely  kDoeked  up,  the  itate  of  the  whole  waa  fat  betur  than 
what  miint  havr  been  reaaonably  expected.  It  merlti  remark,  tliat 
tb«  Bei^l  ekvalry,  throughout  the  campalpi,  endured  trials  and 
haidahipa  almoat  aaifaaainA  coneeptioa.  Itulepaodeiit  of  theii  prrvl- 
nus  long  marchea  nn  to  Delhi,  they  had  punued  Holkar  clearly  for 
abon  SM  milae,  till  they  OTBrtook  him  aod  completed  hit  overwiow 
at  the  battle  of  Fumckebad,  ihortly  after  which  they  werecalled  off 
nnexpectedly  to  tfaa  Amm  of  Meer  Khan,  wbimi  they  followed 
tbraagh  all  hia  dottUiDga  and  wiudlnp,  over  riven  of  great  magni- 
tude, and  to  the  moontauu  of  Kemaou,  from  whence  he  waa  forced 
back,  (Uecomtted  and  abandoned  by  the  hardiert  of  his  (bIhnKia.  In 
thii  &tlgning  courae.tbamiMharariiigiHutwbichwalHultoiutderaD 
cnntlaledln  oat  Dcctumal  matchea,  which,  oontlnultig  night  allor  night 
through  the  whole  nonth,  prared  exceedingly  diatnaeinf  to  man  ami 
beaat,  in  depriving  them  of  thai  natural  rest  which  they  wught  in 
mte  iartaK  the  beat  of  the  day.'— JHamit  «/  tie  W«t  «i  om- 
teM  ly  flnml  fce. 
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soldier,  and  had  thrown  at  once  upon  one  proper 
part  of  the  European  continent  a  force  deserving 
of  the  name  of  an  army,  the  career  of  Bonaparte 
might  have  been  checked  as  early  as  1805  or 
1806. 

During  the  absence  of  Gieneral  Smith  Lord 
Lake  had  been  joined  by  a  division  of  the  Bombay 
army,  under  Major-General  Jones.  This  divisitni, 
consisting  only  of  four  battalions  of  Sep(^  one 
entire  British  regiment,  and  eight  companies  of 
another,  a  troop  of  Bombay  cavalry,  500  native 
insular  horse,  and  a  few  field-juecea,  had  made 
another  dashing  end  eztraordinaiy  march,  having 
traversed  the  whole  of  Malwa,  and  having  pene- 
trated dirough  the  very  heart  of  the  MahrtUta  em- 
pire, including  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Holkar 
and  Scindiah.  Notwithstaading  this  reinforce- 
ment, however,  Lord  Lake  found  that  to  take 
Bhurtpore  by  storm  or  by  siege  was  no  easy  work. 
When  wider  breaches  were  made,  and  when 
arrangements  were  being  made  for  a  fresh  as- 
sault, the  rajah*8  people  unexpectedly  sallied  out 
in  great  force,  and  slew  a  heap  of  the  besiegers 
with  their  long  pikes  and  tulwars ;  when  the 
assault  was  made  by  several  storming  parties  who 
were  to  rush  simultaneously  on  different  parts  of 
the  works,  some  &tal  mistakes  were  committed, 
the  SepOTB  lost  heart,  and,  after  being  enfiladed 
right  and  left  by  the  enemy's  guns,  and  witnessing 
the  terrible  efibcla  of  a  mine  which  was  sprung, 
the  attacking  columns  retreated  with  a  terrible  loss, 
nearly  1000  Europeans  and  Sepoys  being  killed  or 
wounded.  One  of  the  attacking  columns,  however, 
gained  possession  of  eleven  of  the  enemy's  guns, 
and  succeeded  in  carrying  them  all  off  to  the  camp. 
But  the  army  was  now  suffering  greatly  by  the 
want  of  supplies  of  every  description  \  the  cannon 
ball  and  powder  were  nearly  all  spent;  and,  there- 
fore, on  the  very  next  day  Lake  ordered  a  fresh 
assault  This  time  he  threw  the  whole  of  his 
European  force  and  several  battalions  of  native 
infantry  against  those  obstinate  and  &tal  walls. 
Some  of  the  English  soldiers  were  seen  driving 
their  bayonets  into  the  wall,  one  over  another,  and 
endeavouring  by  these  steps  to  reach  the  top ;  but 
they  were  knocks  down  by  k^  of  wood,  large 
shot,  and  other  missiles  from  above.  Others  at- 
tempted to  get  up  by  the  shot-holes  which  the 
battering  guns  had  made  here  and  there ;  but,  as 
only  two  at  the  most  could  advance  together  in 
this  perilous  climbing,  those  who  ventured  were 
easily  killed,  and  when  one  man  fell  he  brought 
down  with  him  those  who  were  immediately  be- 
neath. Some  few  got  to  the  top.  Lieutenant 
Templeton,  who  headed  the  storming  parties,  was 
killed  just  as  he  had  planted  the  colours  near  the 
summit ;  and  Major  Menzies,  who  had  followed 
him,  and  had  actually  gained  Uic  dai^roua  emin- 
ence, was -slain  as  he  was  cheering  on  his  men. 
And  all  the  while  the  enemy,  who  appear  to  have 
been  aided  by  some  French  artillerymen,  and  by 
men  who  had  studied  the  art  of  war  under  M.  Ffetion, 
kept  up  an  incesaant  fire  of  grajwHihot,  andithe 
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people  on  the  walls  contioually  threw  down  upon 
the  heads  of  their  assailants  heavy  pieces  of  timber, 
great  stones,  flaming  bales  of  cotton,  previously 
dipped  in  oil,  and  pots  filled  with  gmipowder  and 
other  combustibles.  At  last  Colonel  Monson  gave 
up  the  case  as  hopeless,  recalled  the  storming 
parties,  and  returned  to  the  trenches.  This  time 
the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  seems  to  have 
exceeded  1000 :  of  English  officers  alone  five  were 
killed  and  twelve  wounded.  In  lAka*»  Beveral 
attempts  to  carry  the  fortress  of  Bhur^ore  by 
storm,  3100  men,  and  a  very  gre&t  numlier  of 
officers,  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  His  lord- 
ship now  oonvezted  his  siege  into  a  blockade. 
His  guns,  which  were  nearly  all  blown  at  the 
touch-hole,  were  withdrawn  (there  appears  to  have 
been  a  want  of  artillery  and  engineenng  skill  and 
science),  detachments  were  sent  off  for  supplies  and 
for  fresh  guns,  and  parts  of  the  army  were  moved  to 
other  positions  to  block  up  the  roads  leading  into 
the  town — a  difficult  undertaking,  for  the  cavalry 
of  the  enemy  was  still  very  numerous,  and  Lake*s 
cavalry  was  absent  with  General  Smith,  who  had 
not  yet  returned  from  pursuing  Meer  Khan.  But, 
when  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  saw  that  convoys, 
with  supplies  of  all  kinds  from  different  parts, 
and  battering  guns  and  ammunition  from  Fut- 
tyghur  and  AllyghuT  were  arriving  daily  in 
camp ;  that  the  old  guns  which  had  been  blown 
were  repaired  and  rendered  efficient;  that  he  had 
little  or  no  assistance  to  expect  from  his  allies, 
Holkar  and  Meer  Khan ;  that  new  batteries  were 
erecting,  and  that  nothing  seemed  likely  to  shake 
the  determination  or  interrupt  the  perseverance  of 
the  British,  he  lost  faith  in  his  lucky  star,  and 
sent  vakeels  to  negotiate  for  a  peace.  But  these 
negotiations  were  suspended  by  the  re-appearance 
of  Holkar  in  great  force  about  eight  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Bhurtpore.  Fortunately,  however, 
at  this  moment,  the  British  cavalry,  which  had 
been  pursuing  Meer  Khan,  arrived  at  the  camp; 
and  after  resting  a  few  days  it  marched  silently 
out  by  night,  headed  by  Lord  Lake  himself,  who 
intended  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  Holkar.  But 
the  Mahratta  got  information  of  this  intended 
visit,  and  was  in  full  flight  before  his  lordship 
could  reach  the  spot.  Some  200  of  the  fugitives 
were  overtaken  and  slain,  their  camp  was  de- 
stroyed, and  some  elephants,  horses,  and  camels 
were  captured.  Slill,  however,  Holkar  lingered 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  joined  by  Meer 
Khan  with  the  fragment  of  his  force,  as  well  as  by 
some  bands  of  Findarries,  who  rarely  lost  many 
men  in  action,  because  they  never  stayed  to  fight 
when  they  could  gallop  away.  This  accession  of 
force  seems  to  have  made  Holkar  careless ;  for  on 
the  2nd  of  April  he  was  charged  in  front  and  on 
both  his  flanks  by  Lake's  cavalry,  and  put  to  the 
rout  with  a  terrible  loss.  He  fled  across  the 
Chumbul  river  with  about  8000  horse,  5000  foot, 
and  20  (ff  SO  guns,  the  miserable  remains  of  the 
great  army  with  which  be  had  opened  the  cam- 
paign, threatening  to  annihilate  the  British  do- 


minion in  Hindustan.  Some  troops  that  were 
advancing  to  his  succour  were  beaten  and  scattered 
by  a  British  detachment  which  marched  out  of 
Agra.  Holkar  then  fled  to  join  Scindiah,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  dreadful  chastisement  he  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  General  Wellesley,  and 
the  treaty  he  had  concluded  in  December,  1803, 
was  contemplating  a  renewal  of  the  war  with  the 
English.  But  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  was  in  no 
condition  to  wait  the  effects  of  a  new  confederacy ; 
and  on  the  10th  of  April  be  repaired  in  person  to 
Lake's  camp  and  implored  for  peace.  This  was 
granted  by  Lord  Lake  upon  the  following  terms : — 
1.  The  fortress  of  Deeg  was  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  till  they  should  be  assured  of 
the  rajah's  fidelity,  who  pledged  himself  never  to 
have  any  connexion  with  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  never  to  oitertain,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Company,  any  Europeans  in  his  ser- 
vice. 2.  He  was  to  pay  the  Company  by  instal- 
ments twenty  lacs  of  Furruckabad  rupees,  and  to 
give  up  some  territories  which  the  Company  had 
formerly  annexed  to  his  dominions.  3.  As  a  se- 
curity for  the  due  execution  of  these  terms,  he  was 
to  deliver  up  one  of  his  sons  as  a  hostage,  to  reside 
with  the  British  officers  at  Delhi  or  Agra.  Having 
received  the  first  instalment  of  the  money,  and  the 
hostage  required,  the  British  forces  broke  up  from 
before  Bhurtpore,  after  lying  there  three  months 
and  twenty  days.  They  began  their  march  on  the 
21st  of  April,  Ijake  going  at  once  in  search  of 
Scindiah,  who  had  expected  that  his  lordship's 
army  would  be  utterly  ruined  before  Bhurtpore, 
for  the  losses  which  it  had  sustained  in  that  siege 
had  been  reported,  with  due  ex^geration,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Mahrntta  territory.  Scindiah 
and  Holkar  retreated  with  great  precipitation  to- 
wards Ajmeer;  and  several  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs 
came  and  joined  Ixrd  I^e,  who  found  more  re- 
liable reinforcements  iu  the  arrivals  of  some  divi- 
sions of  British  troops  and  Sepoys  from  Bundel- 
kund  and  other  quarters.  At  this  juncture  the 
Marquess  ComwaUis  arrived  to  succeed  the  Mar- 
quess Wellesley  as  goveraor-goieral,  and  began 
his  second  and  hjva  career  in  India  by  pro- 
nouncing sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  policy 
of  his  active  and  energetic  predecessor.  But 
Comwallts  was  now  falling  into  the  second  child- 
hood, and  his  attention  had  been  too  exclusively 
devoted  to  those  who  were  murmuring  about  the 
expenses  of  a  necessary  war,  and  sighing  for  the 
easy  happy  days  of  peace  and  of  full  treasuries  at 
Calcutta.  As  the  rainy  monsoon  approached  one 
part  of  Lake*s  army  found  shdter  in  the  splendid 
but  decayed  palaces  of  the  great  Akhar  at  Futty- 
poor  Sicree;  another  part  quartered  itself  in  the 
remains  of  the  palaces  of  the  ancient  Mogul  chieft 
in  and  about  Agra  and  Mutra;  and  two  regiments 
of  British  dragoons  found  comfortable  lodgings  in 
the  immense  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  AJchar, 
which  is  ntuated  about  seven  miles  firom  Agra, 
t^erin^  thdr  horses  in  the  once  splendid  garden, 
and  eating  and  sleeping  asd>  vuisuine  their 
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troopers*  sporti  among  the  white  marhle  tomhs  of 
Akbor  and  his  family,  and  of  the  Mogul  Omrahs, 
those  might;  men  of  old,  who,  could  they  have 
started  from  the  sound  sleep  of  the  grave,  would 
have  heard  sounds  and  beheld  sights  most  strange 
and  marvellous  to  their  ears  and  eyes.  The  men 
were  rough  dragooners,  without  the  slightest  pre- 
tensions to  taste,  or  to  reverence  for  works  of  art 
and  antiquity;  but  they  had  the  English  feeling  of 
reipect  for  the  dead,  and  they  offered  no  violence 
to  Uie  sanctity  of  the  timibs,  and  left  the  marble 
slabs  and  the  ornamented  Saracenic  arches,  the 
■cnlptore  and  carvii^,  and  the  mosaic  pavements, 
the  cupolas  and  minarets,  in  as  good  a  state  as 
they  found  diem.  If  two  regiments  of  French  dra- 
goons had  been  quartered  haf  the  time  in  the  mau- 
soleum of  Akbar,  not  a  tomb  would  have  been  left 
imopened,  nor  an  Omrah  of  them  all  undisturbed ; 
hideous  and  obscene  farces  would  have  been  played 
with  the  skulls  and  rattling  bones  of  the  M(^l 
emperor,  and  his  wives  and  children.  If  we  are 
to  believe  their  own  writers,  intelligence  and  taste 
were  widely,  if  not  universally,  diffiised  among 
the  French  soldiery ;  but,  when  those  soldiers  got 
ponesaion  of  some  of  the  splendid  Moorish  re- 
mains in  Spun,  and  of  the  marble-lined  Christian 
abbeys  of  Alcoba^  and  Batalha  in  Portugal,  they 
gave  no  sign  this  taite,  but  wantonly  broke  and 
defaced  whatever  they  could. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  the  Marquess 
Comwallis  quitted  Calcutta  to  travel  to  the  upper 
provincea  and  there  confer  with  Lord  Lake  and 
others  on  the  best  means  of  terminating  the  war ; 
but  at  his  advanced  age  he  could  ill  bear  the  fatigues 
of  such  a  journey :  he  fell  sick  on  the  road  and  died 
at  Gazipoor  near  Benares,  within  three  months 
after  his  return  to  India.  According  to  his  own 
wish  and  command,  that  "  where  the  tree  fell,  there 
it  should  lie,"  the  marquess,  who  had  seen  so  many 
vicissitudes  in  the  west  and  in  the  east,  and  who 
had  narrowly  escaped  death  at  York-town  in 
America,  and  a  grave  on  the  buik  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, was  buried  at  Gazipoor,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  The  government  then  devolved  pro- 
vinonally  upon  Sir  Gteoige  Barlow,  who  was 
equally  anxious  for  peace,  although  he  differed 
fnnn  Comwallis  as  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
it.  Lord  Lake,  who  had  had  ample  experience  of 
the  faithlessness  of  all  Indian  treaties,  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  British  possessions  in  Hindustan 
would  never  be  secured  untU  Scindioh  and  Holkar 
were  driven  beyond  the  Indus  and  the  Mahratta 
power  annihilated.  Scindiah,  who  received  some 
information  of  the  pacific  disposition  manifested 
at  Calcutta,  separated  his  forces  from  those  of 
Holkar,  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel (afterwards  General  Sir  John) 
Malcolm,  the  politicol  agent  of  the  governor-gene- 
ral in  the  British  camp.  Holkar  thereupon,  de- 
claring that  he  had  no  other  estate  or  property  left 
than  what  he  carried  upon  the  saddle  of  his  horse, 
apuned  away  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  aedc 
fresh  allies  and  instruments  among  the  chieft  of 


the  Seikhs,  giving  out  that  be  expected  to  be 
joined  by  the  hardy  and  warlike  tribes  of  Affghan- 
istan,  and  by  the  king  of  Caubul  himself.  He 
had  still  with  him  a  few  pieces  of  light  artillery 
and  some  rabble ;  and  in  the  countTj  to  the  north- 
west of  Delhi  he  found  many  adventurers  quite 
ready  to  join  him.    He  eluded  Major-General 
Jones  and  Colonel  Ball,  who  march«l  from  dif- 
ferent points  to  intercept  him  on  his  line  of  route. 
This  induced  Lord  I^ke  to  follow  him  himtelf 
with  the  cavalry  of  the  British  army  and  some  of 
the  best  of  his  infantry,  for  it  was  imperative  to 
prevent  his  calling  the  Seikhs  to  arms.  Saluting 
that  poor  shadow  of  a  grand  mogul,  the  aged  and 
blind  Schah  Allum,  aa  he  passed  through  Delhi, 
Lake,  in  an  astonishing  short  time,  got  into  the 
country  of  the  Seikhs,  driving  Holkar  before  him, 
and  obliging  him  to  cross  the  Sutledjh.  The 
ameers  or  chiefs  of  the  Seikhs  assured  his  lordship 
that  their  intentions  were  pacific :  and  so  they  were ; 
but  so  they  would  not  have  been  if  Lal^e  had  allowed 
Holkar  any  rest  or  time.    Still  pressing  forward 
in  what  had  once  been  the  track  of  the  greatest 
general  of  the  gigantic  conqueror  Timur  or  Ta- 
merlane, Lake  crossed  the  Sutledjh,  and,  skirting 
the  great  sandy  desert  which  stretches  from  the 
left  unk  of  the  Indus  to  within  100  miles  of 
Delhi,  he  plunged  into  the  Punjab,  or  the  country 
of  the  five  rivers.   On  his  way  he  was  jtnned  by 
Colonel  Bum,  who  had  brought  up  a  detachment 
from  Panniput  by  an  entirely  new  route,  and  by 
one  of  those  admirable  marches  which  so  often 
challenge  admiration  in  these  far-extended  cam- 
paigns.   And  then,  still  pressing  onwards,  and 
pointing  the  heads  of  his  columns  towards  the 
spot  where  the  Macedonian  conqueror  stayed  his 
advance  and  turned  back  from  the  inauspicious 
gods  of  India,  Lake 'reached  the  banks  of  the  Hy- 
phasis  (now  the  Beeah  or  Beas),  the  boundary  of 
Alexander  the  Great's  conquest,  where  his  Greeks 
had  erected  twelve  massive  altars  as  a  memorial. 
The  British  standard  waved  majestically  over  those 
waters,  and  the  British  troops  ^ed  themselves  in 
the  same  clear  mirror  which  hod  reflected  the  Ma* 
cedonian  phalanges  more  than  two  thousand  one 
hundred  yean  ago.   The  scenery  around  vras  as 
sublime  as  the  rraollections.  In  the  extreme  dis- 
tance, from  north  to  east,  towered  the  snowy  ridge 
of  old  Imaus  (a  part  of  the  Himalaya),  whose 
loftiest  peak  exceeds  the  highest  of  the  Andes  by 
thousands  of  feet.    The  fleecy  softness  of  this  most 
faint  and  irregular  outline  rested  upon  immense 
masses  of  nearer  mountains;  still  nearer  were 
rugged  eminences  and  pine-clad  hills  sloping  down 
to  a  fine  undulating  country  of  hill  and  deJe,  co- 
vered with  luxuriant  vegetation,  enlivened  by 
numerous  villages,  dotted  with  temples,  pi^odas, 
tombs,  and  niins,  and  bounded  by  the  noble  river 
which  flowed  immediately  before  the  English  army 
on  its  way  to  join  the  Indua  and  the  ocean.  Many 
thousands  of  the  native  inhabitanta  collected  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Hyphasis  to  gaze  upon 
our  troops;  but,  u  here,  as  dturinKt^  whole 
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march,  the  strictest  discipline  bad  been  observed, 
and  1)0  wrongs  oflfered  to  the  people,  these  asto- 
nished spectators  soon  drew  nearer,  and,  mixing 
with  the  bazaar  of  the  army,  agreed  to  bring  in 
supplies  of  fruits,  v^tables,  and  other  commo- 
dities.* 

Holkar  at  this  time  lay  encamped  at  a  place 
about  midway  between  Lord  Lake's  camp  on  the 
Hyphasis  and  Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  Seikhs  on 
the  Ravee  or  Hydraotee  (another  of  Alexander's 
rivers).  In  two  days  and  nights  of  his  forced 
marches  Lake  could  have  reached  the  spot  and 
have  annihilated  him  if  he  had  stayed  to  fight; 
and  if  Holkar  had  continued  his  flight,  which  it  is 
almost  certain  he  would  have  done,  in  four  days  he 
would  have  been  driven  beyond  the  Hydraotes. 
But  before  this  Sir  Gieorge  Barlow  had  concluded 
a  peace  with  Scindiah,  and  had  sent  Lord  Lake 
instructions  not  only  to  treat  with  Holkar,  but  also 
to  grant  him  very  favourable  terms ;  and  the  chief 
of  Lahore  and  of  the  whole  Seikh  confederacy, 
having  called  a  great  council,  which  unanimously 
agreed  to  withhold  all  aid  from  Holkar,  and  to 
interpose  as  mediators,  as  the  best  means  of  getting 
lid  both  of  the  Mahrattas  and  of  the  English,  sent, 
on  the  19th  of  December,  a  vakeel  to  the  British 
camp.  The  negotiations  were  neither  long  nor 
difficult,  though  they  must  have  been  painful  to 
his  lordship,  for  he  was  bound  by  hii  instructions 
to  reinstate  Holkar  not  only  in  his  own  dominions, 
At)m  which  he  had  been  driven,  and  which  he  had 
deserved  to  forfeit,  but  also  to  put  him  in  possession 

•  WjMThoni,  Memoir  ofthe  War,  Sec. 


of  territory  to  which  it  was  believed  he  never  had 
any  right.  In  conformity  with  the  new  Byetem  of 
policy  which  had  been  adopted  of  abandoning  alt 
connexion  with  the  petty  states,  and,  generally, 
with  the  territories  to  the  westward  of  the  Jumna, 
and  of  making  the  Jumna  the  boundary  of  the 
British  possessions,  Lord  Lake  was  instructed  to 
dissolve  the  defensive  alliances  which  we  had  con- 
tracted with  the  Rajah  of  Gyporeand  other  inferior 
powers  who  had  rendered  essential  services  to  his 
lordship,  and  who  looked  upon  their  ruin  at  the 
hand  of  the  Mahrattas  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  their  being  abandoned  by  the  English. 

Although  Holkar  sent  his  own  vakeel  to  the 
British  camp,  and  although  that  negotiator  agreed 
to  the  conditions,  which  were  immeasurably  more 
fsvourable  than  he  had  any  right  or  reason  to  ex- 
pect, Holkar  withheld  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
and  had  recoune  to  many  objections  and  evasions. 
But  Lord  Lake  told  the  Mahratta's  vakeel  that,  if 
the  papera  were  not  presented  duly  signed  within 
two  days,  he  would  cross  the  Hyphasis  and  con- 
tinue his  msrch  against  Holkar.  And,  to  give 
more  effect  to  this  threat,  his  lordship  marched  his 
army  down  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  a  ford  or 
passage,  and  made  his  preparations  for  crossing 
over.  This  was  on  the  5th  of  January  (1806), 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  the  treaty,  pro- 
perly ratified,  was  presented  to  Lord  Lake  with 
gresi  ceremony. 

Having  gratified  and  in  part  terrified  the  Seikhs 
(they  are  said  at  the  sight  to  have  blessed  their 
stars  that  they  had  not  joined  Holkar  and  gone  to 
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war  with  the  English)  with  a  brilliant  review  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  and  with  showing  them 
8ome  of  the  effects  produced  by  our  horse  artillery, 
Lake  struck  his  tents,  and  retraced  his  steps  to- 
wards Delhi.* 

By  the  treaty  with  Scindiah,  which  was  concluded 
and  signed  on  the  23rd  of  November,  the  treaty 
of  Suijee  Anjengaum  made  by  General  Wellesley 
ma  generally  cmfirmed ;  but  with  this  exception, 
thatdu  Cotnpany  explicit  reibied  to  acknowledge 
the  right  of  Scindiah  to  any  claima  upon  Ghralior 
and  Gohud,  though,  from  Jriendly  amsiderationsy 
it  was  agreed  to  cede  to  htm  Gwalior  and  certain 
portions  of  Grohud.  In  case  of  any  breach  these 
said  territories  were  to  be  resumed  by  the  Com- 
pany. The  river  Chumbul  was  to  he  the  boundary 
line.  Scindiah  renounced  certain  jaghires  'and 
pensions  which  had  been  granted  to  some  of  his 
ofiBcera  by  the  preceding  treaty,  and  which  amounted 
to  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees  annually ;  but  the  Com- 
pany granted  to  Scindiah  personally  an  annual 
pension  of  foar  lacs,  and  aas^ed,  within  the  Bri- 
tiih  territories  in  Hindustan,  a  jaghire  worth  two 
lacs  to  his  wife,  and  a  j^hire  wortlk  one  lac  to  his 
daughter.  The  Company  further  engaged  not  to 
inu^re  with  any  aetuement  or  treaty  which  Scin- 
di^  might  make  with  his  tributary  chiefs  in 
Mew  and  Marwar,  and  not  to  interfere  in  any 
respect  with  the  conquests  he  had  made  between 
the  rivers  Chumbul  and  Taptee.  Scindiah  agreed 
not  to  enterttun  auy  Europeans  in  his  service  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  British  government,  and  to 
dismiss  from  his  service  and  his  councils  for  ever 
his  turbulent  father-in-law  Surjee-Row-Gautka, 
who  had  offered  many  insults  and  injuries  to  the 
English,  and  who  was  generally  believed  to  have 
driven  his  son-in-law  into  the  late  hostility.  Hol- 
kar  was  to  be  admitted  into  this  treaty,  and  was 
to  obtain  restitution  of  territory,  &c.,  provided  his 
conduct  should  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  English  of 
his  amicable  intentiona  towards  them  and  their 
alUes. 

By  the  treaty  with  Holkar,  whidi,  u  we  have 
teen,  was  not  ratified  until  the  7th  of  January, 
1806,  that  diief  renounced  all  claims  upon  any 
territories  lying  on  the  northern  or  English  side 
of  the  Chumbul,  upon  Poonah  and  Bundelkund 
(a  renunciation  wbicn  greatly  affected  bis  interests 
and  his  pride),  and  all  claims  whatsoever  upon 
tiie  British  government  and  its  allies.  He  hound 
himself  never  to  admit  Surjee-Row-Gautka  into 
his  service,  and  never  to  molest  the  territories  of 
the  Company  or  of  its  allies.  But  the  Company 
agreed  to  restore,  eighteen  months  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  treaty,  Chaudore,  Galnauh,  and  other 
forts  and  districts  south  of  the  Taptee  and  Goda- 
very,  belonging  to  the  Holkar  family,  provided 

*  Lord  Lake  quilted  hi*  comnmnd  In  India  In  Pkbraur,  ISQT, 
iMvitig  brhind  him  a.  high  «iul  well-maritcd  repuUtlon.  togsttier  with 
BUMt  affectioiute  nmnnbruicM.  He  appmn  to  hava  had  almott 
everj  one  of  the  good  quaUties  of  a  Brituh  offlcer  and  a  nenllvman. 
lie  dUd  on  ihe  3IM  ofPebniary,  1808,  tntha  liidy-fourth  ymr  of  hi* 
age,  and  Jiul  six  montha  previous  to  the  death  of  hii  heloved  aud 
aftfrtnnilii  aen  and  gallant  companion  in  amu,  Colonvl  George  lAlte, 
who.  afUr  ahuing  In  th»  toOi  and  du|M>  fa  hii  bther'i  brilliunt 
ladiin  MBpalgna,  Ml  In  Poitttgnl, . 


that  chief  fulfilled  bis  engagements,  and  remained 
in  a  friendly  attitude.  He  was  to  be  allowed  to 
return  immediately  from  beyond  the  Hyphasis  and 
the  country  of  the  Seikhs  into  Hindustan,  but  by  a 
route  prescribed  to  him,  by  which  he  would  avoid 
injuring  the  territory  of  the  Company  and  its  allies.* 

The  negotiation,  in  its  kind,  was  fiir  from  being 
so  good  aa  the  war,  in  ita  kind ;  and  the  new  po- 
licy which  was  adopted  was  soon  found  to  be 
impracticable.  If  the  British  had  never  crosaed 
the  Jumna  and  the  Chumbul,  and  had  never 
formed  alliances  and  connexions  in  the  countries 
beyond  those  rivers,  there  might  have  been  a 
temporary  but  very  brief  chance  of  success  for  this 
new  system ;  but  after  the  campaigns  they  had 
made,  and  the  connexions  they  had  formed,  there 
remained  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance ;  nor  could 
the  experiment  be  tried,  or  such  treaties  concluded, 
without  diminution  of  credit  and  character— with- 
out a  wound  inflicted  upon  that  moral  force 
which  must  ever  be  our  greatest  force  in  India. 
With  neighbours  like  the  Mahrattas  and  their  al- 
lies, the  predatory  Findarries,  there  could  not  be 
any  lasting  peace  in  Hindustan,  nor  any  perma- 
nent security  to  the  Company's  frontiers.  By 
reuouncing  our  connexions  beyond  the  two  riven, 
we  threw  our  peaceful  allies  into  the  arms  of 
Scindiah  and  Holkar,  or  left  them  expoaed  to  the 
rapacity,  vengeance,  and  tyranny  of  those  chiefs ; 
we  brought  the  Mdiratta  confederacy  to  press  di- 
rectly upon  our  own  territory — we  knocked  down 
the  out-works  and  bulwarks  to  the  rich  countries 
which  were  beginning  to  thrive  and  grow  happy 
under  our  dominion.  As  Lord  Lake,  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  and  every  other  enlightened  man  in  In- 
dia (whose  eyes  were  not  distracted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  piesent  saving  of  money)  had  clearly 
foreseen,  these  treaties,  with  their  concessions  and 
renunciations,  gave  only  a  transitory  calm  to  the 
country.  But  the  campaigns,  we  repeat,  had  been 
conducted  in  a  glorious  style;  the  reports  of  them 
in  England  came  opportunely  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  the  nation — a  nation  which  had  little  to  tear, 
when  it  could  breed  and  send  forth  such  men  aa 
fought  with  Nelson  at  Tra&lgar,  and  marched  and 
fought  with  Wellesley  and  Lake  in  Hindustan. 

A.D.  1806. — Parliament  was  appointed  to  meet 
on  the  2l8t  of  January.  Pitt's  government  had 
never  been  so  weak  as  now,  and  the  uneasiness 
of  the  king  seemed  to  threaten  another  return  of 
his  distressing  and  incapacitating  malady.  The 
health  of  the  premier  had  been  visibly  affected  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  preceding  session.  In  the 
autumn  he  repaired  to  Bath;  hut  the  sanatory 
effect  of  those  waters,  and  diat  genial  air,  was 
prevented  by  the  dismal  news  of  the  surrender  oS 
Ulm,  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  of  Austria's 
seceding  from  the  coalition ;  and  these  calamities 
on  the  Continent  appear  to  have  assumed  such  a 

•  Sir  lotin  Malcolm,  Sketch  of  the  Political  Hlitary  of  Tnlh.  Str 
John  WMhimwIf  the  uegotlator  and  agent  in  all  Iheae  tianiartlona 
But  Rriered  would  he  have  been  to  take  the  mponail>llity  of  a  diplo- 
nncy  whkh  bad  bMn  impoaad  npwi  Mm  bjr  Sr  Oeorg*  Bariow,  ann 
Of  whicta.  In  naarly  amy  {uttonlar,  ho  diMmmd.  _  _  I  _ 
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magnitude  in  his  eyes  as  almost  to  blind  him  to  the 
gain,  glory,  and  tiiumph  of  Trafalgar.  He  came 
up  to  town  as  the  meeting  of  Parliament  ap- 
proached ;  but  he  was  too  ill  to  attend  to  much 
businesa,  and  on  the  appointed  day,  when  the 
Houses  met,  he  was  lying  in  a  dying  state  at  his 
country-house  at  Putney.  The  roy^  speech  was 
delivered  not  by  the  king  in  person,  hut  by  com- 
mission. It  dwelt  upon  our  great  naval  successes, 
and  attempted  to  alleviate  regret  for  the  disastera 
of  our  continental  allies  with  the  assurances  the 
Russian  Emperor  had  given,  that  he  would  adhere 
to  his  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  It  mentioned 
the  application  to  the  public  service  of  1,000,000/. 
oat  of  the  droita  of  admiralty  accruing  and  be- 
longing to  die  crown,  but  which  his  majesty  gave 
up ;  and  it  asserted,  widi  rather  more  point  uiau 
truth,  that  nothing  luid  been  left  undone  to  Bustain 
the  efforts  of  our  allies.  It  was  upon  this  last  point 
that  the  opposition  determined  to  make  their  stand, 
and  amendments  were  read  in  both  Houses ;  but 
they  were  not  moved  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
telligence received  from  Putney.  Two  days 
afler  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  or  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  Pitt  expired  in  the  47th  year 
of  his  age.*  On  the  24th  Mr.  Loscelles  gave 
notice  that  he  should,  on  Monday  next,  bring  for- 

•  On  Ute  ntt  of  Junan  Homer  write*  from  Ibe  Ralleiv  of  the 
HooM  oT  CommoiM:— "  Tli:  Incrfaeed  itlnew  of  Pilt  !•  tM  -pAat 
whiA  at  pnuut  ooenpiM  every  one's  feeliOKi  ud  attenlioD ;  far  no 
one,  BTra  «lthalIhUiiBil]r«aUpaUd««,orwith«UAi(  meMtmtnt/ur 
tha  «nUbA  Am  biim  hmgkt  ifm      etmitf,  mh  be  liweii- 

•tUetothednthafioeiniiieiit  «  mui.  In  tbe  place  whore  1  am 
tUtiux  now,  I  timl  thii  more  thu  eaema  qnlte  rraeonaUe  to  myMlf ! 
/  coMoi  fi/Tftt  how  thit  tpaa  kiu  btfmjllltd  trfU  Air  mafmjiee»t  and 
glom»g  dtdaiaatiait,  or  njjeet  miA  (Aat  lAaljKMnutnoMM 

nfmmU  ig  fnAtMy  wttmrnaiked  far  ever.  Yonubwra,  I  ipeiik  a*  If 
u  were  nlreMlr  deul.  Tlie  phyilciaDe  at  Ont  MMpreted  tut  hb  db- 
MM  WM  kutAm  fj/M,  but  they  are  of  minion  now  that  it  la  not  ao. 
A  riomndi  eompleleljr  deitioyea  by  Ua  haUta  of  IMnf  and  labour, 
and  at  laat,  1  auppon,  by  painful  mxlaty  and  nortUeatioB  of  mind, 
had  reduced  bim  to  otrene  emaciation  and  debility.  He  bad  been 
able  to  taka  no  anatenance  fiv  aowltma  hst  enaiidhnBdyi  onSa* 
tuiday  he  waa  rather  bailer,  and  ala  aoma  ebkun-hnth ;  but  in  the 
araitnic  be  beeame  worae  than  ever.  WillierftrMhadgaaetoPutDiv 
in  iW  Bcminf ,  bnt  could  not  aaa  bin :  he  bad  a  eonveraatioo  with 
tlie  Biabop  of  Lineolnt  who  attenda  him  conatantly,  and  of  courte 
knowa  hi*  MMUtHntkm  belter  than  anybody.  H«  aaid  to  Wllberfurce, 
that  he  looked  nponttaaatr«iA«v«p;  UiU  WUberforoe  told  to  Ste- 

Sen*.  who  repeated  it  to  Brougham.  He  contiDniid  very  111  all  Sun- 
v;  vnterday  (Monday)  motnlnR  Lord  Chatham  waa  aent  fw  ^ery 
•uodeuly.  Id  tlie  eveoinK  1  met  young  Roae,  who  told  na  of  a  lettar 
hi*  fatlier  had  had  fTom  Sir  Vvalter  Farqubar  fPitt'i  phyaidao). 
dated  aeveu  o'clock  in  the  eivnins :  be  aaia. '  hia  nopea  were  not  ao 
Kuod,  but  ha  did  not  quit«  deipur.  Thb  waa  the  fflrrt  time  Farquhar 
had  Bckoowliid^  there  was  danger:  Dr.  Baillia,  and,  still  more, 
Reynolda,  pronounced  It  from  the  Utat  a  very  bad  oaae.  1  have  heard, 
■iocs  I  came  into  Uio  lialiery,  tliat  there  are  aocount*  thia  momins  of 
hti  bplng  Kill  alive.  And  we  miut  have  heard.  If  it  had  been  all  over, 
for  Ully  Baldwin,  the  chronicle  of  the  day,  la  writing  hia  name  at 
thii  momeut  fur  hia  wat." — Letter  to  J.  A.  Mtaray,  &q.,  ta  Uemnrt 
and  CarretpoKdmea  n/Fnudi  Honttr,  M.P,,  bj/  nit  brulMtr  LeoKori 
Homer,  Etq.  Hotnur,  on  atanlns  in  life,  had  attached  himself  to  the 
Foxite  party ;  and  ai  tiiia  time  he  waa  too  much  an  kabitui  uud 
fbndlinKOf  Hullaud-Hoiue  to  be  a  very  impartial  Judge  of  tliemeriu 
at  Pitt.  But  he  wai  a  man  of  a  kind  heart  and  truly  amiable  nnture, 
and  therefhre  could  not  avoid  those  feellngj  in  the  Katlery  of  the 
Honie  of  Commona  which  he  brieBy  and  Muehingly  deacribM. 

AccordtDi;  to  Hamer  the  lllneas  of  FlU,  and  the  belief  that  hii  litB 
waa  deapaired  of,  wan  nut  the  only  reaaon  of  puttiDg  off  Ibe  moving 
of  the  anwndmoiit.  He  aaya  it  had  been  understood  Uiat  theAddlng- 
tmians  were  to  co-operate  with  tho  ODposition :  that  In  the  eourae  of 
Ifondqr  they  tent  notice  that  they  eould  not  aupport  the  amendment ; 
and  that,  in  eonaeqnenca  of  thU  defection,  It  wu  ]irobobky  deerord 
pmdnit  not  to  puah^  divbdon,  eapecially  as  there  waa  ao  good  a  rm- 
■uD  for  pnaipomng  trie  iliacuaaloii  for  a  few  daya.  He  adda,  indeedt 
that  one  of  the  Fositea  told  hioi  that  the  conduct  of  the  Addingtoniaua 
had  no  effect  in  poatpotiing  the  amendmtnt;  but  we  confeaa  our 
donbti  aa  to  Ibis  bct.aa  well  aa  in  r^ardtoFoz'v  delicacy  and  patlioa 
about  Pili'a  condition.  Friendly  reporta  of  what  ,paaK»l  at  [Tivate 
neetlnga  are  not  lo  Iw  aeoepted  aa  coatradkliom  of  Fex'a  conduct 
and  ipecdiet  la  paldk. 


ward  a  motion  on  a  subject  which  had  caused  the 
greatest  grief  and  melancholy  throughout  the 
country — the  death  of  the  late  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer — in  the  confident  hope  that  some  sig- 
nal mark  of  public  respect  would  be  shown  to  the 
memory  of  that  great  man.  It  is  difficult,  on 
this  occasion,  aa  on  several  others,  to  reconcile 
the  conduct  oi  Fox  with  his  reputation  for  magna- 
nimity, generosity,  and  amiability.  Surely  it  be- 
hoved him  to  be  the  first  and  the  most  eafstt  ia 
showing  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  illustrious 
rival.  But  what  did  Fox?  He  rose  and  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  more  proper  ibr  Mr. 
Lascelles  to  postpone  bis  motion  until  afla  the 
discussion  of  the  motttm  proposed  by  his  noble 
iriend  (Lord  Henry  Petty)  for  the  amendment 
to  tbe  address,  which,  he  said,  naturally  claimed 
the  precedence ;  and  he  requested  that  Mr.  Las- 
celles, and  those  who  thought  with  him,  would 
consider  whether  the  motion  which  they  meant  to 
bring  forward  might  not  involve  points  the  discus- 
sion of  which  would  more  properly  belong  to  the 
question  announced  by  his  noble  friend — whether^ 
in  fact,  the  motion  for  signal  marks  of  public 
respect  might  not  be  of  such  a  nature  as  many 
gentlemen  could  not  assent  to  without  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  their  public  duty.  All  tliis  meant  that  no 
honours  should  be  voted  to  Pilt  until  the  House 
had  decided  whether  he  'had  or  had  not  done  all 
that  he  could  to  sustain  the  efibrta  of  our  allies ; 
and  whether  he  waa  to  blame  for  the  calamities 
which  had  befallen  the  Continent,  and  for  the 
great  and  manifold  distresses  which,  according  to 
the  opposition,  afflicted  England.  Now  this  de- 
bate might  very  possibly  have  been  prolonged 
night  after  night,  and  the  body  of  Pitt  might  have 
been  left  unburied,  or  have  been  buried  in  a  vil- 
lage churchyard,  before  the  House  could  get  to 
the  discussion  of  Mr.  Lascelles's  intended  propo- 
sal, that  he  should  be  interred  with  all  honours  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Was  it  magnanimous  thus 
to  deal  with  the  rival  of  so  many  years,  just  after 
the  breath  of  life  had  left  his  body  7  Was  it  ge- 
nerous to  aim  at  producing  charges  against  Pitt's 
fureign  policy,  when  he  could  no  longer  raise  his 
voice  in  hii  own  defence— to  provo£e  the  bitter 
animadversions  of  party  over  an  unburied  corpse  ? 
Was  it  amiable  to  renew  this  strife  with  the  dead 
— to  grudge  the  last  honours  to  a  statesman  who, 
whatever  may  have  been  hia  errors,  had  an  eleva- 
tion of  mind  and  a  purity  of  intention  altogether 
above  the  suspicion  of  any  informed  and  en- 
lightened person  ?  The  Commons  generally  were 
more  generous  than  Charles  Fox :  they  were 
averse  to  the  production  of  the  amendment,  which 
was  heard  ojt  no  more ;  and,  on  the  Monday  he 
had  fixed  upon  (the  27th  of  January),  Mr. 
Lascelles  moved,  "  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  direct  that  the  remains  of  the 
late  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt  be  interred 
at  the  public  expense,  and  that  a  monument  be 
oected  to  his  memory  in  the  c^enate  church  of 
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St.  Peter,  Westminster,  with  an  inscription  ex- 
pressive of  the  irreparable  loss  the  nation  has  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  so  excellent  a  statesman." 
ThtB  was  opposed,  with  more  or  less  illiberal  heat, 
by  Lord  Folkestone,  Mr.  William  Smith,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Douglas,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Pox,  and  others. 
Fox  delivered  a  longer  and  more  passionate  speech 
than  any  he  'had  spoken  for  a  long  time  past. 
Hawkins  Browne,  Sir  Robert  Buxton,  Lord 
Temple,  Ryder,  George  Rose,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  Wilberforce,  warmly  supported  the  motion, 
variously  expressing  their  astonishment  or  disgust 
at  the  disappointment  of  their  expectations,  that, 
on  this  solemn  occasion,  party  considerations 
would  have  been  buried  in  oblivion,  and  that  the 
proposed  honours  to  the  dead— to  the  unflinching, 
honest,  disinterested  statesman — would  have  been 
voted  unanimously.  Fox  and  his  opposition  per- 
severed to  the  dividing  of  the  House ;  but  the 
division  strongly  marked  the  superior  generosity 
of  that  assembly,  the  numbers  being,  for  Mr. 
Lascelles*s  motion  258,  againa  it,  only  89.  And, 
at  this  moment,  few  doubts  were  entertained  of 
Fox's  stepping  into  the  post  which  Pitt  had  va- 
cated ;  and  if  Pitt  had  been  alive,  and  in  his  place, 
he  could,  on  no  question  whatever,  have  com- 
manded more  than  a  very  slight  majority. 

Pitt  was  accordingly  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  Fox  was  so  very  soon  to  be  laid  by 
his  tide.  The  funeral  was  as  magniHcetit  as 
heralds  and  undertakers,  and  a  numerous  attend- 
ance, could  make  it.  The  royal  dukes  were  there ; 
and  the  Dukes  of  Montrose  and  Rutland,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  eieht  bishops,  three 
marquesses,  a  host  of  lay  lords,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  about  100  members  of 
the  House,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  functionaries  and  dignitaries  followed 
him  to  the  grave,  his  banner  and  crest  being  sup- 
portal  by  Wilberforce. 

But  more  was  reijuired  from  parliament  than 
the  vote  for  a  tomb  in  the  abbey.  Pitt  had  died 
pennyless,  and  had  left  debts  to  a  large  amount. 
George  Riose  concluded  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  only  means  of  discharging  these  debts  would 
be  through  an  application  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  he  even  proposed  that  Wilberforce,  as 
one  of  the  dearest  friends  of  the  deceased,  should 
maire  the  motion.  But  Wilberforce  was  sf  a  con- 
trary opinion,  thinking  that  the  money  might  he 
grudgingly  |wid  by  the  people  at  large,  and  create 
a  feeling  injurious  to  IHtt*s  memory ;  that  such  a 
grant  might  become  a  very  dangerous  precedent, 
and  Irad  to  sad  party  practices;  that  the  late 
minister's  rich  connexions  might  for^  their  claims 
for  money  loit;  and  that,  consideni^;  the  great 
number  of  affluent  men  who  had  been  connected 
with  Pitt,  and  some  of  whom  had  got  great  and 
lucrative  places  from  him,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  obtain,  with  perfect  privacy  and  delicacy,  a  sub- 
scription adequate  to  the  purpose.  And,  infinitely 
to  his  honour,  Wilberforce  attempted  to  raise  the 
aahscription,  and  ofiered  to  contribute  moat  liber- 
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ally  to  it.  He  wrote  out  a  list  of  sixty-three  per- 
sons  who  might  be  expected  to  contritmte.  As  the 
bond,  fide  debts  (exclusive  of  those  due  to  rich  con- 
nexions and  affluent  placemen)  owing  to  trades- 
people, &c.,  amounted  to  40,000/.,  this  sum  equally 
divided  among  sixty-three  iodividuds  would  only 
have  required  from  each  of  them  635^.— «  sum 
inferior  to  that  which  most  of  them  were  in  the 
habit  of  spending  annually  on  their  opera  boxes 
and  French  cooks.  Wilberforce  spared  no  im- 
portunity, no  trouble ;  for  days  and  days  he  drove 
up  and  down  the  town,  calling  on  the  aixty-tbree 
elect,  and  writing  the  most  preseing  letters.  But 
sad  was  the  result!  "Tried  many,  but  cold  in 
general,  except  attorney-general  (Spencer  Perceval), 
who  warm  and  generous  as  always."  Percev^, 
though  having  a  large  family,  and  but  a  small 
fortune,  at  once  offered  1000/. ;  but  with  this 
honourable  exception,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  Thorntons,  and  a  friend  or  two  in  the  city,  it 
appears  that  not  one  of  the  rich  connexions  and 
^uent  placemen  offered  a  single  sixpence.  Nay, 
in  the  case  of  some  of  these  affluent  gentlemen,  a 
negative  of  generosity  was  accompanied  by  a  po- 
sitive of  grabbing  and  money-griping.  In  the 
year  1801  these  noble  and  honourable  gentlemen 
had  clubbed  together,  and  bad  raised  12,000/.  for 
Pitt,  who  was  then  out  of  office,  beset  by  impatient 
creditors,  and  left  with  no  other  income  than  what 
he  derived  from  the  Cinque  Ports  sinecure ;  and 
each  of  them  now  wanted  to  get  back  his  quota  of 
private  debt  and  personal  accommodation  at  the 
expense  of  the  country.  One  of  the  number  who 
owed  the  most  to  the  friendship  and  patronage  of 
the  late  minister,  unblushinglv  proposed  that  these 
claims  should  be  added  to  ^e  tradesmen's  bills, 
and  that  the  public  grant  asked  for  should  be 
52,000/.  instead  of  40,000/.  Wilberforce,  who 
was  one  of  this  class  of  creditor^  and  who  appears 
to  have  contributed  more  than  any  one  of  them  to 
the  12,000/.  loan,  solemnly  and  most  nobly  de- 
clared, that  if  the  matter  were  proposed  in  parlia- 
ment he  would  give  it  his  most  earnest  and  perse- 
vering opposition.  The  degrading  project  was 
therefore  dropped ;  but  the  infamy  of  the  man  who 
suggested  it,  and  the  meanness  of  the  men  who 
refused  to  subscribe  for  the  discharge  of  the  other 
debt,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.*  There  are  said 
to  have  been  other  exhibitions  of  baseness,  upon 
which  we  love  not  to  dwell.  For  example,  it  has  been 
stated,  and  upon  good  authority,  that  no  sooner  had 
Pitt  breathed  his  last  than  his  last  lingering  friends 
and  attendants  hurried  from  the  House  to  look  after 
their  own  interests  and  worldly  affiiirs — that  Uiis 
abandonment  was  so  complete  that,  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  be  died,  a  gen^man,  not  know- 
ing of  the  event,  and  calling  to  make  inquiries,  found 
an  open  door,  a  deserted  house,  and  none  to  answer 
him,  and,  walking  through  the  silent  apartments  to 
the  minister's  chamber,  saw  the  body  stretched  on 
the  bed  in  "  cold  obstruction,"  and  then  retraced 
his  9teps  with  horror  and  dismay,  and  quitted  the 
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house,  and  that  too  without  seeing  any  one  except  a 
solitary  menial  who  had  come  up  from  the  kitchen. 

The  motion  for  the  grant  of  40,000/.  was  made 
by  Mr.  Cartwright  on  the  3rd  of  February,  and 
was  carried  without  opposition.    In  private  as  in 
public  affairs,  Pitt  had  allowed  hinuelf  to  be 
cheated  and  robbed ;  but  never  had  a  minister  that 
ruled  the  country  for  twenty  long  years,  or  for 
a  half  or  a  fourth  of  that  time,  done  so  little  to 
enrich  himself  or  hia  family — ^never  hi^  statesman 
and  diqienaer  of  patronage  and  plsces  been  more 
indifferent  to  bis  private  interests.  £ven  in  Aiat  long 
harangue  he  delivered  against  the  public  funeral, — 
and  which,  after  all,  was  more  a  criticism  on  the 
wording  of  an  epitaph,  the  inscription  to  be  put  on 
a  tombstone,  than  anything  else — Fox  himself  had 
confessed  that  no  minister  was  ever  more  disinter* 
ested,  as  far  as  related  to  pecuniary  matters ;  that 
his  integrity  and  moderation  in  this  respect  were 
confirmed  by  the  state  of  his  affairs  when  he  died. 
"  I  allow,"  said  Fox,  "  that  a  minister  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  moderate  and  disinterested  merely 
because  he  is  poor  during  his  life  or  at  his  death ; 
but  when  I  see  a  minister  who  has  been  in  office 
above  twenty  years,  with  the  full  command  of 
places  and  public  money,  without  any  peculiar  ex- 
travagance and  waste,  except  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  carelessaess  that  perhaps  neces- 
sarily arose  from  the  multiplicity  of  duties  to  which 
the  attention  of  a  man  in  sutdi  a  situation  must 
be  directed, — ^when  I  see  a  minister,  under  such 
circumstances,  using  his  influence  neither  to 
enrich  himself  nor  those  with  whom  he  is  by 
family  ties  more  particularly  connected, — it  is 
impossible  for  me  not  to  conclude  that  this  man  is 
disinterested,"    The  praises  which  Fox  bestowed 
in  the  same  speech  on  Pitt's  Sinking  Fund  are 
not  likely  to  be  re-echoed  b^  posterity  :  there  was 
much  in  hia  home-policy  which  we  can  neither  ap- 
plaud nor  approve ;  and  in  tbe  management  of  the 
war  and  affairs  on  the  continent  this  son  of  the 
great  war-minister,  Chatham,  committed  egregious 
and  most  lamentable  blunders ;  but  the  blune  was 
not  all  hia ;  the  difficulties  of  the  times  and  cir- 
cumstances were  enormous  and  unprecedented; 
and  on  some  vital  points  he  will  ever  be  entitled 
to  the  character  wnich  Canning  gave  him,  of 
having  been  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm. 
"  Pitt,"  says  Wilberforce,  '*  was  killed  by  the  enemy 
as  much  as  Nelson."*    But  Melville's  port  wine 
had  injured  his  constitution,  and  then  Melville's 
impeachment  had  given  him  a  shock  from  which, 
aa  we  firmlv  believe,  he  never  recovered.  Wilber- 
force, who  had  strenuously  joined  the  impeachers, 

*  "  Poor  IHtt,  I  almoat  beliere  died  of— n  bmken  heart  I  For  it  ii 
ODly  duo  to  him  to  declare  tbkt  tha  Iota  of  hii  eonntnr  burDefl  in  him 
with  n*  udent  >  Skiho  m  net  munied  the  humaa  hoaotn ;  mni  the 
ncMunla  from  tha  armiet  atruck  a  deftth-blow  wlihlo.  For  per- 
■onsl  pnrily,  diainterertedDeN,  Integrity,  nod  love  at  hit  counlry, 
I  have  never  kno<rn  hb  equal.  HU  ntnctneM  iu  regard  to  truth  wm 
oftonUhtng.  coDildering  the  •Ituatioo  he  had  lo  loDg  fllled.  The  time 
aad  circunHtances  of  hU  death  wcno  peculiarly  aRecting,  and  they 

direlt  on  tbe  mindi  of  the  people  ia  Loodon  I  renlly  never 

.emember  any  event  producing  m  much  apimrent  helins.  Bnt  Lon- 
don toon  rebimed  to  iti  gaiety  and  giildlneu,  and  all  uo  world  bae 
been  for  nanT  daya  buiiad  abovl  the  inherltaiice,  beAn  ib»  l«te  po»- 
MMoi  U  Uid  bi  Ui  gnw."— 7itt«rjiK»,  X«tttr«, 


was  anxious  to  disbelieve  this  fact,  and  appears  to 
have  duped  his  own  conscience  into  a  happy  in- 
credulity ;  but  evidence  meets  us  on  every  side  to 
show  how  deeply  affected  Pitt's  health  and  spirits 
were  by  the  blow.  Had  there  been  no  impeach- 
ment of  Melville,  no  coalesced  opposition,  no  in- 
roads made  upon  health  by  that  fatal  resort  to  the 
temporary  excitement  and  inspiration  of  the  bottle, 
Pitt  might  well  have  stood  the  calamities  of  Ulm 
and  Austerlitz,  particularly  as  the  battle  of  TnUal- 
gar  bad  been  fought,  and  aa  every  mail  from  India 
was  bringing  intell^;ence  of  a  victOTy,  with  en- 
couraging proofe  of  the  capabilities  of  British 
troops. 

As  the  king's  antipathies  to  Fox  were  undimi- 
nished, an  attempt  was  made  to  patch  up  the 
miniatry  which  Pitt  had  formed,  and  to  place 
Lord  Hawkesbury  at  the  head  of  it.  But  Lord 
Hawkesbury  declined  this  dangerous  promo- 
tion. It  was  whispered  that  the  king  then  tried 
Addington,  and  that  Addington  refused,  from 
a  sense  of  the  impracticability  of  forming  a  go- 
vernment capable  of  resisting  the  coalesced  and 
formidable  opposition.  It  is  stated  as  a  certainty 
that  an  ofler  was  made  to  the  Marquess  Wel- 
lesley,  who  had  just  arrived  from  India,  by  the 
remainder  of  Pitt's  ministry,  and,  of  course,  with 
the  king's  approbation,  to  ttke  the  lead  of  admi- 
nistration; and  that  the  marquess  immediately 
and  distinctly  declined  iL  Nothing  therefore  was 
left  but  to  call  in  Lord  Grenville,  and,  as  Grenville 
was  pledged  to  the  Fozites,  or  to  the  principle  of 
a  comprehensive  ministry  with  *'all  the  talents"  or 
chiefs  of  different  parties  in  it,  the  king  was  at 
last  compelled  to  admit  Fox  also.  The  following 
arrangements  were  finally  settled,  and  were  an- 
nounced to  the  public  on  the  4th  of  February : — 
Lord  Grenville,  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  Fox, 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs ;  Viscount  Sid- 
mouth  (Addington),  lord  privy  seal ;  £arl  Fitz- 
william,  lord  president  of  the  council;  Lord 
Howick  (Grey),  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  Earl 
of  Moira,  master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  Earl 
Spencer,  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment ;  Windham,  secretary  for  the  colonies ;  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  chancellor  of  the  exchequu';  Enkine, 
lord  high  chancellor ;  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  who 
had  been  created  Baron  Minto  after  his  return  to 
England  from  losing  Corsica,  had  the  patronage 
and  management  of  India  as  president  of  the 
board  of  control.  All  places  were  swept  clean, 
and  new  men  put  into  them.  So  sweeping  a 
ministerial  change  had  not  been  witnessed  for 
many  years.  Among  the  minor  appointments 
Sheridan  obtained  that  of  treasurer  of  the  navy ; 
and  even  this  place,  which  gave  him  no  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  appears  to  have  been  grudgingly  and  re- 
luctantly bestowed  upon  him.*   Lord  Auckland 

*  Homer,  mUier  InnocenUy.  ftmeled  that  thli  waa  owing  to  Sheridan'* 
tad  f>ailtle*  and  inegularitiu.  On  tlie  SBlh  of  January,  before  the 
arrBDgefflentt  were  completed,  he  wrHes Sheridan  ta  very  littie 
cooauted  at  preirnt ;  apd,  II  la  i^,  will  not  have  a  aeat  in  the  ca- 
Innet.  Thia  U  a  diitieMdng  neoeaaity.  HI*  habile  of  daily  intoxica- 
tlon  ate  profaataly  eonaidered  aa  uBatting  hisi  br  trmai.  Tie  liitl>f 
tlntlMibemaiDSdedtoUBbBlMdlmn  ntnnlivabgirtltteUi  ud 
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became  piesident  of  the  board  of  trade,  with  Earl 
Temple  for  Tice-president ;  Earl  Temp^  (who  lud 
thus  two  placet)  and  Lord  JohnTownBhend,  jomt- 
paymastera  of  the  fiirces;  General  Fit^^mld,  «e- 
cretaiT  at  war,  &c.  &c.  The  law  appointmenta 
wexi^  Pigntt  to  be  attorney-general,  and  Sir  Samuel 
Rondlly  to  be  aolidtor-general.  Law,  who  had 
been  made  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
and  created  Baron  Ellenborough  m  1802  by  the 
AddingtonianB;  wai,  by  rather  a  startling  no- 
velty, brought  into  the  cabinet  He  had  been 
offered  the  chancellorship,  but  had  very  prudently 
declined  it.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  whose  family, 
friends,  and  dependents  bad  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  mosaic  opposition,  became  lonl-lieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland.  This  ministry  was  comprehen- 
sive enough ;  but,  aa  they  were'  themselvea  to  be 
the  judges  of  who  were  "  all  the  taknta,**  it  was 
not  that  they  should  look  fbr  any  tunone  the 
ranka  m  thoaewho  had  adhered  to  Pitt  to  the  uat; 
and  conaeqaently  George  Canning,  the  brightest 
talent  of  Uiem  all,  the  most  powerfiil  auxiliary 
in  debate,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  the  coun- 
try  ever  had,  was  exclude!,  or  chose  to  exclude 
himself.  From  the  first  this  cabinet  carried  in  ita 
conatmction  the  seeds  of  its  own  diasolution  :  no 
one  acquainted  with  public  a£hirs,  with  the  temper 
of  the  court,  and  of  parliament  and  the  country, 
believed  that  this  "motley  wear'*  would  wear 
long  ;  nor  would  it,  even  though  Fox,  the  real  but 
not  die  nominal  head  of  it,  had  not  been  carried 
so  soon  to  the  Abbey.  There  was  jealousy,  incom- 
patibility, and  disagreement  between  hord  Oreo- 
ville  and  Chariea  Fox.  Iliilip  Franda,  the  viru- 
lent antagonist  of  Wairen  Hastings,  and  who  vaa 
■ijj^g  and  dyi^to  be  Gornnor-general  of  India 
faimaelf,  had  pretoided  to  discover  that  the  Indiui 
administratioa  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley  had 
been  of  the  most  ruinous  antLneftrious  kind ;  and 
he  had  preluded,  by  various  violent  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  marquess's  im- 
peachment Now,  Fox  wanted  to  bad:  Francis, 
and  Grenville  to  silence  him.  His  lordship,  at  the 
outset,  stipulated  with  Fox,  as  a  condition  of  thdr 
forming  an  adnHuistntion  together,  that  the  accu- 
sation of  the  Marquess  Wdlesley  should  not  be 
made  a  cabinet  measure.  To  this  Fox  yidded ; 
but,  having  omunitted  himself  with  Warren 
Hastings's  evil  genius,  and  having  spolKn  in  the 
Commons  as  tluugh  he  bdieved  in  the  diarges 
which  Francis  and  a  madman  named  PaiUl  aaid 
they  were  ready  to  substantiate,  he  xefiiaed  to  give 
Cmville  a  pledge  that  he  would  wt  support  ^e 

tbaca  MouiMj  he  hu  besii  viatUng  SldmouUi.  At  ■  dinner  «t  Lord 
Ovmr'a  on  SnndKy  last,  where  the  Piinre  of  WiOia  w»u,  ho  pM 
diwak,  M  lUBBl,  and  bw»a  to  vnk  ■llfthtiiiKly  of  Poi."— JMnn/,  m 
Mimmn  ml  Cermpmdbuet,  Bn  Sh«!ritUn*i  inebfWy  int|[ht  hare 
bMB  cm*1ook«d  if  driaputvorjumbleof  pwUMconldlum  tnuted 
Moi  Mid  miDted  on  hU  Utge  SMltjr.  ud  If  the  Fositaa  nuld 
hftToCDrpton  blm  hi*  •ondn'  oSeaon  agaiint  their  chief  and  Idol. 
tar  the  ntn-«sil»U«,  "  good-natvred  bu"  which  Fox  it  Mpraented 
to  have  been,  and  for  a  |iiutr  who  claimed  a  charactet  of  ultra-llbo- 
mUj,  beMfolanea.  and  {Miaathiopy,  thaea  anlmoalUei,  ipltee,  and 
vmseaDMawm  nuetextraordiauy.  In  mtIdk  thia  we  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  Sberidao  ought  to  have  bad  mgMt  piomMloo  and  a 
aeat  &  the  etbinel ;  we  menly  intend  to  Hate  what  van  the  teal 
groaod*  of  hla  nclurioa. 
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accusation  if  it  were  otherwise  brought  forward. 
There  were  numerous  other  grounds  of  divergoicy 
and  difference— in  fordgn  policy  they  differed  Mo 
ccelo — but  tiuB  alone  was  enough  to  prevent  har- 
mony in  the  cabinet  at  starting.  Windham,  again, 
di&red  both  with  Grenville  and  with  Fox  on 
many  essential  pointa  of  home  as  wdl  as  of  fordgn 
policy ;  and  Sidmouth  differed  from  them  all  three. 
There  was  wanting,  too,  that  harmony  or  sympathy 
with  the  court,  without  which  no  ministry  can  ex- 
pect to  do  much  good,  or  to  enjoy  any  long  exist- 
ence. The  king  was  indisptwed  towards  Lord 
Grenvill^  and  made  insensible  to  his  many  and 
high  merits,  private  as  well  as  public,  by  his  fordng 
Fox  upon  him,  by  his  determined  zeal  in  favour  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  by  a  certain  frigidity 
and  haughtiness  of  manner  whidi  reminded  him 
of  the  days  of  the  supercilious,  arbitrary  dictation 
of  Chatham.  Sidmouth,  who  was  opposed  to  tho 
Catholic  claims,  who  professed  to  undentand  die 
coronation  oath  aa  the  khig  himself  understood  i^ 
and  who  had  an  humUe,  quiet,  meek  manner,  and 
a  complying  disposition,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
heads  of  government  that  enjoyed  the  confidoice  of 
the  king ;  but  this  confidence  was  soon  extended 
to  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  bad  been  irregularly 
brought  into  the -cabinet  to  aid  and  strengthoi  Sid- 
mouUi.*  To  these  two  the  kiog  looked  as  the 
guardians  of  his  consdence — as  his  protectors 
against  innovations  in  church  and  state.  Sidmouth 
was  scarcdy  considered  as  one  of  "  the  talents,'* 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  refusal  to  unite  with 
him  would  not  have  induced  the  king  to  try  seve- 
ral experiments  ere  he  redgned  himself  to  Fox  sjul 
Grenville,  and,  wUh  Sidmouth  and  his  compact 
par^  in  oppouti«i,  "  all  the  talents"  must  very 
soon  have  ftiOxai  from  their  **  pride  of  place."  Be- 
sides, too  many  taloits  are  apt  to  produce  the 
effects  proverbially  attributed  to  too  many  cooks  ; 
and  so  many  parties — Grenvillites,  Foxites,  Wind- 
hamites,  Lansdownites,  Addingtonians  or  Sid- 
mouthites,  &c. — ^brought  so  many  expectations, 
hopes,  and  pretensions  in  their  several  trains,  that 
it  must  have  been  found  hard  work  to  gratify  them 
all,  or  so  divide  the  patronage  of  govemment  among 
them,  as  to  prevoit  their  quarrd^ng  and  spUttiog. 
They  had  no  general  political  creed ;  their  theo' 
ries,  like  their  mterests,  1^  wide  aaunder.f 

*  '*L0Td8idniouthwUied  to  haje  om  friend  intmdtuad  MoUm 
caUnet  with  him,  and  he  named  JjotA  Bnokinghamahira ;  he  wai 
Auad,  and  it  waia^treed  that  Lord  Ellenborough,  aa  a  frleid  of  Sid- 
mouth, ahould  be  Inbodoeed  Into  the  cabinet."— flbnwr. 

"  Pox,  I  hear,  haa  had  an  azplanatlon  with  the  kiD|,  aaanTlng  htm 

that  not  only  friendly  to  the  Home  of  Hanonr  and  faint, 

though  not  to  late  mlni*7;  tiiit  alio  that  be  would  not  bring  on  mea- 
■orea  oObniive  to  him— Catholic  quealion,  Sec.  I  have  been  verr 
anxioua  about  Lord  Etleidwrough.  ^ox  &c.'e  Maf,  Lord  SIdmontn 
would  have  bad  Lord  Boekhubamthite ;  but  the  oppoaitlon  mU  Out 
had  fHands  of  equal  or  aapedor  pretonriom^  who  m  that  caio  mw 
be  brought  tOTW»riL"—fFiaer/oree. 

f  The  followiog  punge  wai  not  written  by  a  very  friandly  pan,  yet 
ita  geoenil  truth  ia  indiiputabls; — 

"  There  ia  no  change  of  principle  (aa  far  aa  we  can  yet  Judge)  In  the 
new  eabinet,  or  rather,  tho  new  cabinet  haa  no  gem«u  politloal  i  Mml. 
Lord  Oienville,  Fox,  Lord  Lanadowne,  and  A£linfcton  were  thfl  lain 
nominal  faeadt  of  four  dlatinct  putiea,  which  must  now  by  aome  ch^ 
mlcul  proceM  be  amalnmaled:  all  miut  forget,  if  they  can,  their 
peculiar  habit*  and  opiuioni,  and  udIIb  in  the  porauit  m  a  comnioa 
objecL  Howfhrthialapoaalble,  time  will  abowi  to  wh^draroe  thia 
motlmr  mlnittrf  can,  by  their  joint  influence,  eoimniid  a  majorttr  bi 
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As  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  Fox  had  the 
management  of  the  most  important  and  the  most 
difficult  a£Un  of  government  As  he  had  been 
declaring  for  thirteen  long  years  and  more  that 
the  present  war  vas  unnecessary,  that  its  origin 
was  as  iniquitous  as  its  conduct  was  imbecile,  he 
could  hardly  do  less  than  make  some  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  peace.  It  appears  too  that  he  cal- 
culated somewhat  on  his  personal  influence  with 
Bonaparte,  and  on  the  pacific  professions  he  had 
made  to  him  during  his  visit  to  Paris.  He  had 
scarcely  been  ten  days  in  office  ere  a  Frenchman 
calling  himself  Guillet  de  la  Gevrilli^re  stole  into 
Englimd  without  a  passport,  and  by  letter  re- 
quested an  interview  with  Fox,  stating  that  he  had 
important  communications  to  nuke  to  him.  Fox 
immediately  admitted  this  man  to  a  private  au- 
dience, and  to  his  horror  heard  him  detul  a  plan 
for  the  araassination  of  the  Emperor^of  the  French. 
This  seemed  to  Fox  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
opening  a  correspondence  with  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  he  forthwith  wrote  to  Paris,  acquaint- 
ing that  government  with  the  circumstauce ;  and 
■he  had  the  miscreant  (who  is  suspected  of  luving 
been  sent  over  by  Fouch*!  or  by  Bonaparte  him- 
selO  detained  in  custody,  until  his  designs,  if  he 
really  entertained  them,  should  be  guarded  against. 
Talleyrand  immediately  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  this  imporiant  communication,  with  many  com- 
pliments to  Fox — as  though  Pitt  or  any  other 
English  minister  would  not  have  entertained  an 
eqiul  horror  of  assassination.  The  French  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs  had  placed  Fox's  letter  under 
the  eyes  of  his  imperial  majesW,  who,  upon  read- 
ing it,  had  said,  "  I  rect^ise  here  the  principles 
of  honour  and  virtue  of  Mr.  Fox.  Thank  him  in 
my  name,  and  tell  him  that,  whether  the  policy  of 
his  sovereign  cause  us  to  remun  yet  a  long  time 
at  war,  or  whether  a  quarrel  so  useless  for  hu- 
manity have  that  speedy  termination  which  both 
nations  ought  to  desire,  I  rejoice  at  the  new  cha- 
racter which,  by  this  proceeding,  the  war  has 
already  taken,  and  which  is  the  presage  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  a  cabinet  whose  principles 
I  estimate  according  to  those  of  Mr.  Fox,  one  of 
the  men  best  formed  to  feel  in  all  things  what  is 
beautiful  and  what  is  truly  great."  Upon  these 
empty  compliments  and  vague  expressions  Fox 
commenced  a  long  correspondence  with  Talleyrand 
for  the  purpose  of  ohtaimng — ^what  was  not  to  be 
obtained  from  Bonaparte  without  leaving  him  the 
master  of  the  continent,  without  the  lacrifice  on 
our  part  of  all  public  faith— a  peace,  a  sure  and 
durable  peace.  In  his  first  letter  on  this  great 
subject,  Fox,  who  was  now  a  minister  and  not  a 
leader  of  opposition,  confessed  the  difficulties  which 
stood  in  tne  way  of  negotiation ;  that  the  treaty  of 
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Amiens  could  not  now  be  taken  as  a  basis,  and 
that  England  could  not  think  of  consenting  to  a 
short  and  uncertain  truce ;  and  he  declared  that 
the  British  government  was  determined  to  keep 
faith  with  all  its  allies  on  the  continent,  and  to 
conclude  nothing  except  in  concert  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  whose  armies  were  still  in  the 
field,  and  to  whom  England  was  bound  by  the 
closest  ties  of  alliance.  Now  Bonaparte  was  de- 
termined not  to  admit  the  Emperor  Alexander  as 
a  contracting  party,  and  not  to  respect  any  of  the 
treaties  existing  between  England  and  the  conti- 
nental powers :  he  wanted  to  treat  with  lUissia 
separately,  as  he  had  treated  with  Austria ;  and  as 
for  the  minor  powers,  they  must  submit  to  his 
will,  and  form,  as  the  majority  of  them  already  did, 
a  piurt  of  his  system.  Pitt  might  have  obtained  an 
imcertain  peace  upon  these  conditions;  but  the 
conditions  were  too  dishonouring  and  dangeroua 
to  be  entertained  for  a  moment  by  Fox,  who  must 
have  felt  at  once  how  much  easier  it  had  been  to 
blame  and  denounce  his  predecessor  for  continuing 
the  war,  than  it  was  to  obtain  such  a  pacification 
as  parliament  and  the  country  would  agree  to.  On 
discovering  the  determination  of  the  French  ca- 
binet not  to  admit  the  Emperor  Alexander  either 
as  a  contracting  party  or  as  a  mediator,  Fox  ought 
to  have  broken  off  his  correspondence ;  fur  the 
continuance  of  it  could  only  dishearten  the  Russian 
army,  and  instil  into  the  Russian  cabinet  doubts 
and  misgivings  as  to  the  honesty  and  steadi- 
ness of  Uie  English  cabinet :  but  Fox  continued 
to  write  long  letters  to  Talleyrand,  to  betray  an 
eagerness  for  entering  upon  negotiations,  which  the 
French,  in  spite  of  his  dedarations  that  England 
itself  had  nothing  to  fear — that  her  resources  ven 
as  abundant  as  ever,— attributed  to  a  terror  of 
Bonaparte  and  hia  genhia  and  power,  and  to  an 
inwant  conviction  of  the  inability  of  England 
to  continue  the  war  much  longer.  Talleyrand, 
whose  letters  savour  of  the  dictation  of  Bonaparte, 
limited  his  correspondence  to  the  expression  of  the 
vaguest  ideas,  avoiding  every  positive  point,  every 
word  that  might  commit  him  or  his  court  to  any 
fixed  line  of  action,  and  giving  back  to  Fox,  and 
with  interest,  his  philanthropic  apophth^^s  and 
generous  syllogisms.  This  correspondence  was 
good  as  a  homily,  or  as  a  course  of  moral  philosophy 
and  philanthropy ;  but  as  a  negotiation,  or  as  a 
preliminary  to  a  feasible  and  positive  treaty  of 
peace,  it  was  nothing.  At  last,  however,  the 
rrendi  cabinet,  calculran^  on  the  favourable  efiect 
which  such  a  demonstration  of  pacific  intentions 
would  produce  in  Europe,  and  on  the  various  un- 
favourable ways  in  which  it  would  affect  England 
(for  the  sending  of  a  negotiator  would  shake  her 
credit  on  the  Continent,  and,  when  the  bubble 
should  be  burst,  Bonaparte  would  declare  that  the 
breaking  off  the  n^tiations  was  solely  owing  to 
her  rapacity  and  restless  ambition,  and  uncalled- 
for  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent),  let 
drop,  in  a  letter  to  Fox,  that,  if  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty  were  really  de^^«e?ftf^(fe^tS  »«d 
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over  a  plenipotentiBty.  Fox,  in  the  first  instance, 
named  Lord  Yarmouth  (the  late  Marquess  of  Hert- 
ford), vho  had  long  been  living  in  France  (at  the 
English  depdt  at  Verdun),  having  been  one  of  the 
ten  thousand  and  more  travellers  seized  and  de- 
tained as  prisonera  of  war,  at  the  rupture  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  But  before  Lord  Yarmouth 
could  enter  upon  any  discussion  the  French  in- 
vaded and  oHi^iiered  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
put  forth  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  its  depend' 
cncy  the  island  of  Sicily,  where  a  small  British 
army  had  now  been  collected  to  defend  our  fugi- 
tive ally  the  Bourbon  king,  whose  fate  it  was  to 
become  a  fugitive  each  time  he  entered  into  our 
coalitions.  His  lordship,  however,  engaged  in 
conference  with  Talleyrand,  Champagny,  and 
Bonaparte's  general,  Clarke,  it  being  agreed  that 
for  the  present  the  business  should  be  conducted  in 
secrecy,  so  that  neither  party  should  be  committed 
in  case  the  objects  of  the  conferences  should  not  be 
obtained.  But  perfect  secrecy  in  such  cases  is 
Bcaxceiy  attainable;  and,  as  the  Frenchmen  cal- 
cuhted  on  benefiting  by  the  disclosure  that  a 
great  and  wealthy  member  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy was  trnting  with  the  ministers  of  Bonaparte, 
and  giving  him  for  the  first  time  his  imperud  and 
royal  styk  and  titles,  the  facts  were  divulged  in 
those  quartets  where  they  were  likely  to  mi^  the 
most  impression.  Lord  Yarmouth  arrived  at  Paris 
towards  the  end  of  May,  and  by  the  middle  of 
June  the  motive  of  his  coming,  and  of  his  inter- 
course with  the  foreign  office,  was  known  not  only 
in  that  city,  but  in  all  the  German  capitals  and  to 
the  court  of  Fetersburgh  itself.  Yarmouth  found 
a  stumbling-block  al  the  very  threshold  of  the 
negotiations,  for  Talleyrand  refused  to  treat  for  a 
general  peace  jointly  with  Russia.  Moreover,  at 
starting,  he  demanded  from  the  court  of  Great 
Britain  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  and  the  different  branches  of  his  family. 
On  this  Lord  Yanuouth  took  occasion  to  state  the 
solidity  whidi  the  recognition  of  England  would 
give  to  their  establishment,  and  inquired  whether 
the  French  government  would  guarantee  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  Empire.*  At  first  Talley- 
rand seemed  to  attach  little  importance  to  Sicily, 
saying,  that  that  island  was  in  our  possession,  and 
that  he  did  not  demand  it  from  us ;  but  at  the  next 
conference  his  tone  was  entirely  altered,  and  he 
told  Yanuouth  that  the  emperor  had  received  re- 
ports from  his  brother  Joseph  (who  had  been 
thrust  npon  the  Neapolitan  throne),  and  from  the 
general  officers  under  his  orders,  stating  that 
Naples  could  not  be  held  without  Sicily,  and  that 
the  conquest  of  that  island  would  be  an  easy 
operation  to  the  French  army  collected  at  Naples 
and  in  dlabria.  His  lordsiup  replied  that  his  in- 
stmctions  enjdned  him  not  merely  not  to  consent 
to  the  seizure  of  Sicily— the  last  refuge  of  our 
Bourbon  ally— but  also  to  demand  the  immediate 
restoration  of  Naples  to  its  lawful  owner.  Talley- 
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rand  repeated  the  unalterable  determination  of  his 
master  never  to  give  up  Naples,  never  to  alienate 
Istria  and  Dalmatia,  or  any  part  of  liis  Italian 
states ;  never  to  make  any  provision  for  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  who,  like  his  Neapolitan  majesty,  was 
driven  to  his  insular  possession.  But  now  Talley- 
rand, who  had  previously  talked  of  the  necessity 
of  keeping  for  ever  from  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ma  hereditary  dominions  of  Hanover,  pro- 
fessed a  readiness  to  wave  that  claim  and  to  restore 
Hanover.  He  also  offered  to  rect^ise  onr  right  to 
Malta,  and  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  we  had 
conquered  once  more — for  it  was  no  longer  thought 
worth  while  to  speak  of  the  rights  and  sovereignty 
of  the  Batavian  Republic,  to  which,  and  not  to  the 
French  empire,  the  Cape  properly  belonged.  As 
Bonaparte  had  promised  Hanuver  to  Prussia,  and 
as  a  Prussian  army  was  already  occupying  that 
country,  this  offer  to  restore  it  to  England  in- 
censed the  court  of  Berlin,  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  in  good  part  the  cause  of  the  rash 
war  which  followed.  This  was  the  one  great 
event  which  resulted  {torn.  Fox's  pacific  policy. 
The  Prussian  war  did  no  good  to  the  Coalition ; 
but  it  brought  down  upon  that  cabinet  the  ruin 
and  humiliation  they  had  merited,  and  it  taught  a 
great  lesson  to  selfish,  vacillating,  and  teigiversa- 
tive  governments.  The  emperor,  said  Talleyrand 
repeatedly,  by  giving  up  Hanover  for  the  honour 
of  the  crown,  Malta  for  the  honour  of  the  navy, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the  honour  of 
British  commerce,  surely  offers  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty sufficient  inducements  to  make  peace.  But 
Sicily?  But  Naples?  But  a  provision  for  the  King 
of  Sardinia? — Oh!  Sicily  must  be  given  to 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  must  keep  Naples ;  the 
Bourbon  Ferdinand  IV.  might  have  in  compensa- 
tion a  new  kingdom  created  for  him  out  of  a  part 
of  Dalmatia,  Ragusa,  and  Albania  (Ragusa  being, 
or  having  been  until  lately,  an  independent  re- 
public, and  Albania  being  a  province  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  whose  independence  was  to  be 
guaranteed !),  and  as  for  the  King  of  Sardinia,  it 
would  he  time  to  talk  of  him  and  his  indemnities 
hereafler.  But  then  Talleyrand  held  out  a  bait  to 
the  assumed  selfishness  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  hinting  in  his  sly,  mysterious,  inconclu- 
sive manner,  that  his  majesty  might  be  allowed  to 
add  the  Hanse  towns  and  their  territories  in  full 
sovereignty  to  his  German  dominions,  Hanover, 
&c.*  Yes!  Bonaparte,  through  the  medium  of 
Talleyrand,  gave  Lord  Yarmouth  to  understand 
that  Uie  old  free  commercial  republics,  Hamburg, 
Lubeck,  Bremen,  over  which  he  had  not  even  the 
questionable  right  of  conquest,  should  be  handed 
over  to  England  like  dead  stock  or  bales  of  goods! 
Such  propositions  ought  to  have  been  met  ny  an 
indignant  rebuke  and  a  cessation  of  the  coufer- 
encea:  th^  proved,  as  Spencer  Perceval  after- 
wards decdued  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  no 
negotiations  with  the  presmt  head  of  the  French 
government  could  be  entered  into  without  om- 
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tsmination;  but  Fox  penevered  in  the  path  he 
had  cfaoaen,  and  hia  agent  Yannoudi  continued 
his  intercourse  with  Talleyrand.  But,  as  Russia 
became  acquainted  with  the  negotiatioiia  in  pro- 
gress, she  sent  M.  d*Oubril  to  Paris  to  act  in  hw 
own  behalf,  and  to  watch  proceedings. 

The  arrival  of  the  Russian  agent  produced  pre- 
dsel;  that  complication  and  confusion  which  the 
French  diplomatists  most  desired:  d*Ouhril  sus- 
pected Lord  Yarmouth,  and  Lord  Yarmouth 
a*Oubnl ;  each  fancied  that  the  other  was  sedcing 
exclusirely  the  advantages  of  his  own  government, 
and  was  going  to  conclude  a  separate  treaty  with 
France.  Talleyrand  made  frequent  allusions  to 
the  readiness  of  Russia  to  treat  separately ;  and 
d*Oubril  had  not  been  many  days  m  the  French 
capital  before  Lord  Yarmouth  was  induced  to 
bdieTe  that  he  had  signed  a  separate  treaty  of 
peace;  and  thereupon  his  lorduiip  came  to  a 
downright  quarrd  with  the  Rossian  ^ent.  Upon 
this  Talleynnd  raised  his  demands  and  abridged 
fais  proffered  concessions.  But  stilt  Fox  perse- 
vered, and,  apparently  rejoicing  at  d'0nbril*8  con- 
duct, and  his  departure  for  Petersboi^h,  consider^ 
ing  himself  hereby  released  from  the  necessity  of 
acting  in  concert  wi^  Russia,  he  determined  to 
send  over  to  Paris  a  public  and  openly  accredited 
plenipotentiary  to  treat  for  peace.  The  personage 
he  selected  for  this  mission  was  Lord  Lauderdale. 
The  Scotch  earl  soon  found  he  could  do  no  more 
than  the  English  earl  had  done.  Lauderdale's 
negotiations  lasted  from  the  9th  of  August  to  the 
6th  of  October,  when  they  were  broken  o£F  by  a 
demand  for  passports.  With  a  miserable  waste  of 
words  Lauderdale  told  Talleyrand  that  Fox  was 
really  and  sincerely  desirous  of  peace ;  that  **  dur- 
ing twenty-six  years  of  intimate  and  uninterrupted 
connexion  with  Mr.  Fo:^*'  he,  as  much  as  any  one, 
had  had  die  "  opportnnity  of  confidentially  learn- 
ing the  sentiments  of  that  celebrated  man  '**  that, 
from  his  knowledge  'of  those  sentiments,  he  was 
impressed  with  the  strongest  conviction  that  the 
failure  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  impracticability 
'  of  obtaining  peace  upon  honourable  terms,  would 

£'ve  him  the  greatest  pain.  It  has  been  surmised 
at  Lauderdale  would  have  been  allowed  to  re- 
main longer,  humiliating  his  country  at  Paris ; 
but  by  this  time  Fox  was  no  more,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was  again  in  arms,  the  signal  overthrow 
of  Prussia  had  not  yet  happened,  Bonaparte  was  in 
die  field  with  his  grand  arm^,  dicre  was  a  chance 
that  he  and  it,  by  venturing  into  the  regions  of  the 
north,  might  be  destroyed,  and  fhe  aggressions 
which  he  had  committed  in  the  east,  west,  north,  and 
Bonth,  lince  the  first  overture  for  negotiatimi,  had 
been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  utterly  im- 
possible for  any  English  ministry  to  continue 
diplomatising  any  longer,  unless  they  chose  to 
risk  impeachment  and  the  execration  of  their 
country.  So  the  Thane  returned  home,  bringing 
with  him  a  splendid  set  of  Sevres  china,  the  pre- 
sent of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  which  used  to 
be  exhibited  to  the  curious  in  his  lordship's  man- 


flim  at  Dunbar.  It  would  be  as  useless,  though 
not  quite  so  costly  or  dishonourable  as  the  mission 
itself,  to  detaU  Lauderdsde's  n^otuUiima.  At  first 
the  French  pretended  that  they  would  be  content 
to  treat  on  the  vii  poiridetis  princij^le ;  but  Eng- 
land had  other  things  to  look  to  beudes  retaining 
possession  of  the  promontories  and  islands  which 
the  war  had  given  to  her,  and  which,  since  Tra- 
&lgar,  the  French  could  not  hope  to  take  from  her ; 
and,  when  they  had  gained  the  time  and  the  ad- 
vantages the^  wished  by  amusing  Fox>  diploma- 
tists with  this  tub,  they  departed  from  the  tUi 
possidetis  principle  altogether,  and  declared  that 
they  had  never  assented  to  it  They  insisted  that 
Sicily  should  be  given  up  to  Joseph  Bonaparte; 
but  they  made  a  variation  as  to  the  indemni^  to 
be  given  to  Ferdinand  IV. — instead  of  the  patched- 
up  kingdom  in  the  savage  Albania  and  the  scarcely 
less  wild  Dalmatia,  his  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian 
majesty  was  to  have  and  to  hold  the  three  Bidearic 
ishmds,  M^orca,  Minorca,  and  Iviea,  which  were 
to  be  torn  nom  Spain,  or  from  the  dooninion  of  hia 
Spanish  majesty,  who  was  Ferdinand's  own  bro- 
ther ;  and  for  these  three  islands  Ferdinand  was 
to  renounce  for  ever  the  broad  and  rich  dominions, 
the  fairest  part  of  all  Europe,  which  he  had  inhe- 
rited.* Except  this  variation  in  iniquity,  the 
conditions  offered  to  Lauderdale  differed  little  from 
those  which  bad  been  tendered  to  Yarmouth.  The 
French  government  did  not  fail  to  attribute  pub- 
licly the  interruption  of  these  precious  negotiations 
to  the  death  of  Fox,  or  to  declare  that  Bonaparte 
had  done  everything  in  his  power  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  calamities  of  war."  TaUeyrand  said,  in  bis 
last  note  to  Lauderdale  (which  was  made  public  in 
England,  in  France,  and  throughout  Europe),  that 
the  emperor,  his  master,  would  be  **  ready  to  re- 
place the  u^otiatims  on  die  basis  which  Had  been 
laid  in  concert  vrith  the  illnstrious  minister  whom 
England  had  lost who,  *'  having  nothing  to  add 
to  his  ^lory,  except  the  reconciliation  of  the  two 
nations,  bad  conceived  the  hope  of  accomplishing 
it,  but  was  snatched  from  the  world  in  the  midst 
of  his  work."  The  truth  was.  that  Fox  had  laid 
down  no  basis,  or  none  on  which  the  French  ne- 
gotiators would  meet  him;  that  he  himself  had 
declared,  over  and  over  again,  in  his  dispatches  to 
Yarmouth  and  Lauderdale,  that  peace  would  be 
unattainable  upon  such  a  basis  as  the  French  pro- 
posed ;  that  a  good  many  weeks  before  he  died 
Fox  viras  conrinced  that  the  negotiations  could 
come  to  no  good  end ;  and  that,  wbedier  he  had 
lived  or  died,  the  war  would  have  been  durable, 
even  as  the  'nature  of  Bonaparte  was  unalterable. 
Whatever  might  have  been  his  own  disposition 
and  predilections,  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Spencer, 
Windham,  and  others  of  his  official  colleagues 
were  not  men  to  truckle  to  France,  while  the  king 
and  the  nation  at  large  were  as  resolute  as  ever 
they  had  been.  But  Fox,  we  believe,  deepiv  felt 
his  respmsibility  when  in  office,  and  had  a  heart 

•  Lord  Lndndalo'i  di^ilclin  to  Hrr^SeenUry  Fu  lad  VaA 
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that  could  glow  with  natumal  and  patriotic  fed* 
ing :  he  turned  with  diaguat  from  the  propoaition 
that  we  ahoold  abandon  all  our  alliea;  andhehad 
oonatantly,  all  throneh  hia  political  life,  aet  hia 
lace  against  the  aelfiah,  miacucolating,  ^getous, 
and  d^rading  principle,  diat  England,  aaie  in  her 
sea-girt  position,  ought  to  look  ooly  to  herself,  and 
leave  the  nationi  of  Europe  to  their  fate.  After 
he  had  commenced  theae  negotiations,  he  aaid  in 
the  Houae  of  Commons — "  My  wish,  the  first  wish 
of  my  heart,  is  peace ;  but  such  a  peace  as  shall 
preserve  our  connexions  and  inflnence  on  the  Con- 
tinent, as  shall  not  abate  one  jot  of  the  national 
honour,  and  such  only  I"  And  this  declaration 
was  received  with  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  na- 
tional feeling,  fer  not  only  did  the  whole  House 
cheer  tumultuously  and  enthuaiaatically,  but  the 
Yiaitora  in  the  gallery  (who  were  not  wont  to  talk 
and  xoar  like  the  French  people  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Aaaembly  and  Convention)  lost  their  aelf- 
command,  and  either  joined  in  the  shouta  or  mur- 
mured their  approbation. 

We  retora  to  the  business  of  Parliament. 
Many  objections  were  taken  to  the  admission  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  EUeoborough  into  the 
Cabinet.  On  the  3rd  of  March  Lord  Bristol 
moved,  "That  it  waa  highly  inexpedient,  and 
tended  to  weaken  the  adminiatration  of  justice, 
to  summon  to  any  committee  or  assembly  of 
the  Privy  Council  any  of  the  judges  of  hia  ma- 
jesty's courts  of  common  law."  The  motion  was 
auf^rted  by  ex-Chancellor  Eldon  and  by  Lords 
B^gdon,  Mulgrave,  and  Hawl»abunr;  it  was 
opposed  hv  Lorda  St.  John,  Carlisle,  Carnarvon, 
Stdmouth,  Holland,  and  Grenville;  and  was  nega- 
tived without  a  division.  A  similar  resolution  was 
moved  on  the  same  day  in  the  Commons  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Stanhope :  it  was  supported  by  Canning, 
Lord  Caatlereagh,  Spencer  Perceval,  and  Wilber- 
force ;  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Bond,  Lord  Temple, 
Fox,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  and  Sheridan ;  and  the 
previous  question  was  carried  hy  222  against  64.* 

*  "  At  Kt.  Pox'i  dedra,  I  attandad  a  meeting  at  hli  hooae  of  ktb- 
ml  Bcmbm  ct  the  Houae  of  Commona,  to  comMer  the  qae^loD, 
espcctcd  la  be  brouAt  on  in  the  Houee  en  the  Monday  followiiu.  on 
tbe  wbjectof  Lord  ElUn borough  bavliig  a  voice  In  the  Chbioet.  That 
then  ia  uotbinx  iDexal  or  nneoaiUtutiofial  In  tbi*  aeema  clear.  It  fa 
(vrtainly  very  deiirable  tbat  aJndM  ihould  not  take  any  part  in  poli- 
tkt;  butthiaia  not  nccotding  to  the  theory  of  out  ooRftftatioa,  nor 
condatcBt  with  practice  in  the  beet  limei  of  onr  history.  The  chieft 
of  all  the  three  ooatt*  are  always  privy  councillor!;  and  the  Cabiaet 
b  only  a  eommiUee  of  Uia  Privy  Council,  and,  aa  a  Cabinet,  le 
anknowit  to  the  oontlitution.  tn  the  reign  of  Oeo.  II.,  and  in  the 
beginniiv  of  the  preaent  reign,  when  tenmeiet  were  eetaliliahed 
by  ad  olWrliament  in  the  event  of  the  king'i  dyin|  while  hii  sue- 
ceMor  was  in  his  minority,  councils  were  appointed  to  assUt  the 

yints ;  and  thoae  eouodls  consisted,  in  each  case,  of  the  Rrit  officers 
the  state,  ench  as  are  commonlv  cabinet  ministers,  «lih  the  addl- 
tioB  in  nch  case  of  the  Andibishop  of  Canlerlmry  and  the  Chief 
Jnatlee  of  the  King's  liench;  and  in  both  cn*es  it  was  the  chief  Jus- 
tice Ibrlbe  time  being  (&e  tht  ttoMtet*  Geo.  It.  e.S<;  i  Oeo.  III. 
e.  IT).  In  Queen  Aniie's  reign  lords  Justices  were  appointed,  in  whom 
the  whole  executive  ioremment  was  to  renuln  till  the  auceeseor,  If  at 
Itwtine  of  the  qneen^s  death  he  were  ontof  the  realm,  should  arrive 
in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  Chief  Justioe  of  the  King's  Bench  was  sp- 

Kinted  one  of  the  lorda  Jnsliees  (SM4  ^aee,  e.  B;  and  6  Attat,  e.  TJ. 
«  flrst  of  tbne  acts  met  with  great  opposiUon  from  the  Tories  of 
that  time;  paitieular  persona  wen  ntjccted  to  as  lorda  JusUcea,  and  a 
protest  was  entered  la  the  Houe  of  Lords  i  tnit  ao  oUeelioa  what- 
ever was  made  to  the  eUef  justlee  being  of  tba  nnmba'."— Sir  5. 

Very  diSbrnt  wna  lh«  opinfoB  of  notner  j— "  It  to  anlnrt  tha 
MottitniloB,  both  la  Its  tinm  aad  its  ipirit,  that  Uu  Uitef  }w 


But  few  were  tiu  qpeatima  on  which  this  motley 
mniiitty  coald  command  anything  like  such  majo> 
litin.  ^though  they  had  led  tne  people  to  ex- 
pect a  vaat  deal  from  them,  they  had  excited  no 
enthusiasm  in  their  favour,  either  in  Parliament  or 
in  the  country :  their  majorities  were  frequently 
of  the  narrowest  kind,  and  several  times,  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  they  were  left  in  a  minori^. 
Nothing  but  routine  business  was  let  pass  without 
vehement  and  protracted  debate.  A  wearymg, 
worrying  system  was  adopted ;  and  I/)rd  Gastle- 
reagh,  who  waa  generally  considered  aa  the  great- 
est speaker  against  time,  took  the  lead  in  it, 
talking  of  principlea  hours  after  they  had  been 
decided  upon  and  admitted,  and  revolving  upon 
his  "  fundamental  hinges"  until  night  gave  wa^ 
to  morning  and  the  ministerial  benches  to  lassi- 
tude anddanair.  And,  no  doubt  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  Foi^a  health,  this  went  on  night  after 
nip;ht.  Sheridan  ftcetiously  proposed  that  the 
ministerial  members,  distributed  in  parties  of 
twenty,  should  go  home  to  rest,  and  come  back  to 
relieve  guard  imer  they  had  slept  and  break&sted. 
But  a  ^)od  joke  could  not  stop  the  bad  practice  : 
the  House  frequently  sat  until  five,  six,  or  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  "  All  the  talents  "  were 
growing  thin  and  pale. 

On  the  3rd  of  April  Windham  brought  forward 
his  plan  for  altering  the  military  system,  and  parti- 
cularly the  mode  of  recruiting  the  army,  which 
certunly  called  imperiously  for  improvement,  aa 
hitherto  men  had  bttn  enlisted  for  lift.  Conscrip- 
tion or  force,  he  aaid,  could  not  be  resorted  to  in 
England :  the  enlistments  must  be  voluntary,  and, 
to  render  them  prompt  and  sufficient  in  num- 
ber, the  term  of  service  must  be  limited,  and 
the  condition  of  the  soldier  improved ;  the  trade  of 
soldier  must  be  brought  to  a  competition  with  the 
other  trades  usually  followed  by  the  poorer  classes. 
For  this  purpose,  Windham  proposed  that  the  sol- 
diers raised  in  future  should  be  enlisted  for  a  term 
of  years;  that  this  term  should  be  divided,  for  the 
infantry,  into  three  periods  of  seven  years  each ; 
and,  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  the  first  period 
to  be  ten  years,  the  second  six,  and  the  third  five 
years ;  that  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  periods  a 
man  might  have  a  right  to  claim  his  discharge, 
and  that  hia  privUegce,  pensions,  &c.  should  be 
augmented  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  hia  ser- 
vice. As  the  first  step  necessary  to  introduce  this 
change,  Windham  moved  for  a  bill  to  repeal  Pitt's 
Additional  Force  Bill.  Here  he  encountered  the  full 
force  of  opposition,  with  speeches  from  Caatlereagh 

Uce  of  England  iliould  have  a  seat  In  the  Cabinet,  and  it  it  n 
violation  of  those  hindamenlsl  prineiplos  on  which  the  poitqr  nad 
inlcKrity  of  judidal  adminbtratiou  nat.  He  may  sit  to  try  those 
prosecutions  which  be  hes  oonenrrcd  in  the  Cabioci  to  order;  and  ia 
all  queetioos  of  slate-prosecation  he  is  a  party  lor  the  Kovemmeat.  la- 
siead  of  being  the  Iwlwark  to  protect  the  people  agsiust  power. 
These  general  reasons  are  doubly  enforced,  in  the  present  instance,  by 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  tnau  :  in  tlie  year  1801  he  changed, 
at  an  hour's  notice,  the  opinions  and  lanRuage  of  his  lite  to  become  a 
court  lawyer ;  and  has  neter  felt  the  dignity  of  hie  great  station  a 
restraint  upon  his  temper,  tiota  Ulterinic  what  is  to  the  purpose  of 
the  day  with  th«  ntmoet  eoatseaeaa  of  Itrtiaus  warftic.  I  consider 
his  nominatioB  to  tlw  CaUntt  aa  n  fiml  stain  upMrtlitnt- v  nil  Aaof 
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almost  enough  to  kill  him — or  his  patience.  In 
the  first  debate  on  the  question,  Castlereagh,  after 
describing  the  flourishing  state  of  the  army,  navyt 
and  finances,  as  lefl  by  Pitt's  late  government} 
created  some  merriment  by  declaring  that  the  pre- 
sent administration  might  be  considered  as  lying 
upon  a  bed  of  roses.  Fox  denied  that  Pitt  had 
left  him  so  pleasant  a  bed,  declaring,  at  the  same 
time,  that  we  should  _fi9id  it  necessary  to  maintain 
a  very  large  army,  even  in  time  of  peace,  for  he 
sano  no  prospect  of  any  peace  that  toouid  exempt 
ur  from  tfie  necessUv  of  watchful  preparation 
and  powerful  establishments.  This  repealing  bill 
was  read  the  first  time  on  the  17th  of  April.  On 
the  .^Oth  of  April,  Canning  insinuated  strongly 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Additional  Force  Bill  iraa 
urged  less  from  a  conviction  of  its  defects  than  from 
the  desire  of  throwing  a  slur  upon  the  memory 
of  his  late  right  honourable  friend,  whose  measure 
it  had  been.  And  Canning  moved  that  the  second 
reading,  which  had  been  fixed  for  that  day,  should 
be  postponed  until  that'  day  three  weeks,  in  order 
that  all  the  new  military  plana  of  Windham  might 
be  duly  considered.  But  the  House  divided  on  the 
question  that  the  bill  be  now  read,  and  Canning 
was  defeated  by  235  against  119.  On  the  third 
reading  S^cer  Perceval  suggerted  some  amend- 
ments, whidi  were  adopted  by  the  ministers;  and 
on  the  14th  of  May,  the  repealing  bill  passed 
through  the  Commons.  In  the  House  of  Lords  it 
met  with  great  opposition ;  but  it  was  finally  carried 
by  97  against  40.  Windham's  plan  for  limited  ser- 
vice vraa  then  introduced  (on  May  the  30Lh)  by  way 
of  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  Annual  Mutiny  Bill. 
Windham  said  that  the  benefits  he  expected  from 
limited  instead  of  unlimited  service  were  not  con- 
fined to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  recruits : 
that  he  looked  also  to  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  and  description  of  tiie  persons  who  would 
be  induced  to  become  soldiers,  and  that  he  trusted 
that  in  consequence  of  this  improvement  the  neces- 
sity for  severity  of  discipline  in  the  army  would  be 
materially  diminished.  The  oppoaitiun  was  again 
powerful ;  but  the  clause  was  Toted  and  inserted  in 
the  Mutiny  Bill.  A  bill  for  the  training  of  a  cer- 
tain nomber  of  penons,  not  exceeding  2<^,000,  out 
of  those  that  were  liable  to  be  drawn  for  the  mili- 
tia ;  a  bill  to  suspend  the  ballot  for  the  militia  in 
England  for  two  years,  with  a  reserved  power  to 
government  of  recurring  to  it  in  order  to  supply 
the  vacancies  of  any  corps  which  should  be  reduced 
below  its  quota  ;  a  hill  called  the  Chelsea  Hospital 
Bill,  to  give  a  legal  security  to  invalid,  disabled, 
and  discharged  soldiers  for  such  pensions  and 
allowances  as  they  were  entitled  to ;  a  bill  for  aug- 
mentii^  the  pay  of  infantry  officers  of  the  regular 
army ;  and  a  bill  for  settling  the  relative  rank  of 
officers  of  yeomanry,  volunteers,  militia  forces,  and 
troops  of  the  line,  completed  Windham's  new 
military  ^stem,  and  were  all  carried,  though  not 
without  opposition.  An  increase  was  also  voted 
to  the  pay  of  seijeBnts,  corporals,  and  privates  of 
the  linei  to  the  Ghelaea  peniionti  and  to  the  pen- 


sions of  officers*  widows — three  points  on  which  the 
House  was  unanimous.  On  the  whole  the  British 
army,  which  began  to  improve  rapidly  soon  after 
these  enactments — though  certainly  the  improve- 
meut  was  not  owing  soldy  to  them— ovres  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Windham.  Similar  benefits  were 
voted  to  the  navy.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Ho- 
wick,*  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  additional  pay 
was  allowed  to  the  officers,  petty  officers,  and  sea- 
men, and  the  Greenwich  Hospital  allowances  to 
out-peiuionerB  were  increased.  But  Uiere  waa  a 
most  unwise  and  unpatriotic-looking  delay  in  voting 
the  proper  honours  and  rewards  to  those  who  haa 
fought  at  Trafalgar.  The  session  was  considerably 
advanced  before  any  particular  notice  was  taken  of 
the  deceased  hero  or  of  his  family.  Admiral  Col- 
lingwood,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
Nelson's  fleet,  heard  bo  rarely  from  the  admiralty, 
that  he  began  to  think  that  he  and  his  fleet  were 
forgotten.  Lord  Barham,  the  late  head  of  the  admi- 
ralty, had  disappointed  expectations  in  the  navy, 
for  he  was  old  and  irresolute  before  he  came  into 
office,  and  when  in  he  would  act  only  in  strict  con- 
formity with  official  precedents.  Like  many  men 
who  pique  themselves  upon  their  disinterestalQess, 
he  would  interest  himself  for  no  man;  and  he 
wished,  even  after  the  most  splendid  victories,  that 
promotion  should  go  by  routine,  or  in  its  ancient 
courses.  He  declined  to  promote  the  officers  whom 
Collingwood  recommended  for  their  gallant  conduct 
in  the  great  battle ;  he  allowed  a  number  of  spirited 
men — tried,  weather-beaten  Bailors — to  come  home 
in  disgust ;  and  he  sent,  or  rather  allowed  others  to 
send,  out  fine  young  gentlemen  and  lordlings  to  be 
promoted  over  the  heads  of  Nelson's  and  ColUng- 
wood'a  heroes.  But  matters  were  not  much  mended 
when  the  ministry  was  changed,  and  when  Lord 
Howick  became  head  of  the  admiralty  in  lieu  of 
Lord  Barham.  On  the  27th  of  April,  more  than 
two  months  after  the  accession  to  office  of  "  all  the 
talents,*'  we  find  Collingwood  complaining  that 
"  the  ships  are  now  put  into  very  indifferent  hands, 
at  a  time  when  all  the  exertion  of  the  most  skilful 
is  wanted ;  "  and  that  "  the  report  that  medals  are 
not  to  be  given  is  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
fleet ; "  that  his  fatigues  and  anxieties  are,  ex- 
cessive, and  his  poverty  oppressive.  Several  times 
he  repeats  that  he  and  his  services  seem  to  be  fur- 
gotten  at  home.  It  almost  looked  as  if  the  present 
ministry  were  ashamed  of  the  glorious  victory 
which  had  been  gained.  The  Duke  of  Clarence 
(his  late  Majesty  William  IV.)  did  not  share  in  this 
apathy  or  obliviousness :  he  wrote  a  warm  letter  to 
the  veteran,  and  pleaded,  as  he  had  done  before,  for 
a  seriee  of  liberal  rewards — for  a  system  which 
should  make  zeal,  bravery,  and  ability  the  great 
and  sole  causes  of  promotion.  The  king  too  ordered 
a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  secretary  of  the  admi- 
ralty, expressing  his  majesty's  warm  admiration 
and  entire  approbation  <k  every  part  of  Colling- 
wood** conduct.  The  thanki  of  parliament  had 
been  voted  to  Collingwood  before  the  dissolution 
of  the  Pitt  ministry.    At  lait~GolUnKWfod  was 
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raised  to  the  peerage,  hy  the  title  of  Baron  Col- 
lingwood  ;  he  was  granted  a  penaion  of  2000/.  a 
year  for  his  own  life,  and,  in  the  evcat  of  his  death, 
1000/.  a  year  to  Lady  CoIUngwood,  ard  500/. 
a  year  to  each  of  his  two  daughters.  The  high 
spirit  of  the  veteran  was  nettled  by  some  allusions 
made  in  parliament  to  his  straitened  circum- 
stances. "  I  am  not  pleased,"  he  says,  "  at  what 
occurred  in  parliament  about  my  pension,  or  that 
my  family  should  have  been  represented  as  one 
whose  existence  depended  on  the  gift  of  money; 
and  I  have  told  Lord  Castlereagh  my  mind  upon 
this  Bubject.  Though  I  do  not  consider  poverty  to 
be  criminal,  yet  nobody  likes  to  be  held  up  as  an 
object  of  compassion.  Poor  as  we  are,  vc  are  m- 
d^iendaiL  To  possess  riches  is  not  the  object  of 
my  ambition,  but  to  deserve  them ;  but  I  was  in 
hage  I  should  have  got  another  medal — of  thaty 
indeed,  I  was  ambitious-"*  A  £nr  days  after  he 
says,  1  was  exceedingly  displeased  at  some  of  the 
language  held  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 

settlement  of  the  pension  of  my  daughters  

Soch  representations  were  not  made  with  my  con- 
currence. The  pension  was  most  honourable  to  me, 
as  it  flowed  voluntarily  from  his  majesty's  good- 
ness, and  as  a  testimony  of  his  approbation  ;  but, 
if  I  had  a  favour  to  ask,  money  would  be  the  last 
thing  I  would  beg  from  an  impoverished  country. 
I  am  not  a  Jew,  whose  God  is  gold ;  nor  a  Swiss, 
whose  services  are  to  be  counted  against  so  much 
money.  I  have  motives  for  my  conduct  which  I 
would  not  give  in  exchange  for  a  hundred  pen- 
aion8.''t  The  thanks  of  parliament  were  also 
voted  to  Admiral  Sir  Richard  Strachan  for  cap- 
taring  Dumanoir's  squadron,  which  had  escaped 
from  Trafalgar;  and  to  Admiral  Sir  John  Duck- 
worth for  advantages  he  had  obtained  in  the  West 
Indies.  Other  rewards  were  bestowed,  though 
with  no  liberal  hand ;  and  the  aristocratic  or  par- 
liamentary influence  over  promotions  was  left  as 
before,  "  all  the  talents"  being  neither  more  nor 
less  anxious  to  gratify  their  friends,  and  retain 
their  parliamentary  dependents,  than  the  late  mi- 
nistry had  been. 

An  attempt  was  made,  early  in  the  session,  to 
criminate  Earl  St  Vincent  for  mismanagement 
and  neglect  of  the  navy,  while  he  was  in  office ; 
bat  it  came  to  nothing. 

While  parliament  waa  in  the  giving  mood,  and 
wifliin  a  icotnight  after  it  had  raised  the  income  or 
property  tax  to  10  per  cent.,  an  application  waa 
made  and  agreed  to  for  increasii^  the  allowanoa 

■  Letter  to  Udy  CoUinrirood.  Auei  April  tho  S7lh,  180S,  in  ' 
moin  and  ComtpondeDCB?  by  G.  L.  Nevrham  Coningwood,  Esq. 

Tbongh  his  patrimony  wu  ilflnder,  CoIUngwood  waa  MODoiiiical 
■.Dd  homely  in  him  luMU;  and  he  hud  brought  op  bb  bnlly  to  b« 
tb«  mme.  la  ■uother  leUer  to  hia  wife  h«  Hya — "I  do  not  know 
how  yon  beu  your  honoiin,  bat  I  have  to  mnoh  bniineti  on  my  handa. 
Aim  dawn  till  midaiglit.  that  I  hsN-o  hotdly  time  to  tliiok  of  mino. 
eir«pt  it  be  In  gratitude  to  my  fcinsi  who  haa  ao  graclauily  cooferrrd 
then  Qpon  me.  How  ihall  we  be  able  to  anpport  the  dignity  to  wbicb 
hi*  m^oaly  hai  bcwa  pleaa^  tu  nbe  me  ?  Let  othera  plead  for  peu- 
aiooa  I  I  can  be  ricli  without  money,  by  endeanmring  to  be  auperioi 
lo  et-erythtDfc  poor.  I  wonid  ban  my  aerricH  to  my  country  ua- 
lainted  by  any  Intemted  mottaa,  Md  old  StaU  (tha  fardeoer)  and  1 
am  |p  on  in  oar  cabbago-gardoB  withotU  much  gnakt  expenae  than 
fimnly." 

t  LcllcrtoJ.S.Blukitt,Eiq.,id. 


of  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  fiunily.  The 
budget  for  the  year  was  opened  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  hard  Henry  Petty,  on  the  28th 
of  March.  The  permanent  taxes  were  stated  at 
32,535,9*11/.  The  requisite  supplies  for  the  year 
were  put  at  48,916,000/.  Of  this  enormous 
sum  15,281,000/.  were  lo  be  applied  to  the  navy 
—18,500,000/.  to  the  army— 4,718,000/.  to  the 
ordnance,  including  ordnance  sea-service.  Among 
the  proposed  ways  and  means  were  another  loan 
of  18,000,000/.,  and  war-taxes  to  the  amount  of 
19,500,000/.  The  new  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer showed  himself  a  good  accountant  and  a  clear 
expositor ;  but  he  gave  on  this  occasion  no  proof 
of  financial  genius ;  he  showed  no  originality  of 
conception ;  and,  though  nurtured  in  the  school 
of  Adam  Smith  and  the  Edinburgh  philosophen 
and  economists,  he  laid  on  or  retmiuedTtaxes  which 
could  not  but  have  an  ininrioua  efiect  on  manufac- 
tures and  commerra.  He  imposed,  for  example, 
a  duty  of  40*.  a  ton  on  pig-iron.*  He  also  kept 
up  that  old  petty-tax  system,  by  which  a  modicum 
of  money  was  rused  at  an  infinitude  of  trouble  and 
vexation,  and  wherein,  in  some  instances,  the 
amount  was  half  eaten  up  by  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection. He  imposed  an  additional  duty  on  beer  and 
spirits  in  Ireland,  and  apaltry  tax  on  appraisements, 
which  was  calculated  at  66,000/.  per  annum.  But 
his  lordship's  great  financial  move  was  the  simple 
but  bold  one  of  raising  the  income  or  property  tax 
fram  6i^  to  10  per  cent,  and  making  it  to  extend 
to  all  property  above  50/.  a-year.  The  pig-iron 
tax,  which  he  calculated  would  yield  500,000/.  per 
annum,  met  with  a  great  opposition;  but  this 
was  nothing  compared  to  the  storm  raised  by  the 
sudden  and  high  increase  of  the  property-tax. 
Fox  owned  in  the  House  that  he  was  not  a  n-iend 
to  this  tax,  or  to  any  of  its  principles,  or  to  its 
operation ;  he  was  sensible  that  the  objections  to  it 
were  just  and  innumerable ;  but  his  majesty's 
ministers  were  reluctantly  forced  to  adopt  it  under 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  which  they  had  at 
least  the  consolation  to  reflect  they  had  no  share 
in  producing.  Francis  objected  strongly  to  the 
clause!  which  compelled  persons  with  imall  in- 
comes to  pay  the  duty  in  the  first  instance,  and  go 
afterwards  to  ^e  tax-office  for  re-payment,  if  they 
desired  to  avail  thenuelvea  of  their  right  to  the 
Iwal  abatement.  Such  persona  were  unable  to 
coliect  a  sum  large  enough  to  discharge  the 
duty,  or,  if  they  were  able,  die  trouble  and  diffir 
culty  of  afterwards  recovering  the  mon^  from  the 
tax-office  would  either  deter  them  from  attempting 
it,  or  subject  them  to  greater  loss  and  inconveni- 

■  An  adddfonal  duty  hod  been  laid  upon  malt.  hopa.  and  bMr  by 
Addinston  in  1802.  and  it  la  Mid  that  there  would  haw  been  Author 
inoTMU)  now,  but  for  the  neceailty  of  oandltating  Iba  country  geillv- 
ineti  and  Whttbread,  the  greatnt  oT  bmrert,  and  on«  orthewaniMit 
lupportPTs  of  the  "TalenU"  mlnWry.  WaUer  Scott  remembarad 
theae  ihioga  in  hia  nmring  hearty  aoofc  on  tha  aequiUal  of  Lord 

Melvaie,  and  llie  rain-glory  of  this  mlaWry !   

"  And  then  our  tevenue — Lord  knanrabow  OWT  VHVtalt, 
While  each  petty  atateitnan  tilked  lofty  and  big; 
But  the  beor-ux  wm  weak,  aa  if  WUUmad  Md  brand  K, 
AndthoPts-lrondatyaahamatoa^.  , 

f»  Trin  b  Ihelr  ^^^^^^  by  C OOg  IC 
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ence  than  the  money  was  worth.  Mtn^  other 
•trong  objectiona  were  taken  to  either  the  pnnciplea 
of  BOch  a  tax  or  to  its  serious  increase ;  but  the 
government  had  no  other  plan  to  devise  for  raising 
money  enough,  and  so  the  measnre  was  carrb£ 
This  made  people  out  of  doors  murmur  that  those 
who  had  been  so  long  declaiming  against  Pitt*a 
heavy  taxation  were  heavier  tax-masters  than 
that  minister — that  they  had  promised  relief  to 
the  country,  and  were  starting  by  increasing  its 
burtfaena,  and  adding  to  ita  moat  obnoxious  tax. 
Although  it  waa  evident  that,  in  many  depart- 
ments, there  was  waste  and  profligacy,  few  of  the 
better  informed  dasaes  of  the  people  doubted  that 
the  money  was  wanted ;  but  they  thought  it  un- 
worthy' of  "  all  the  talents,**  that  they  ahould  not 
be  able  to  find  any  better  or  more  nqvel  way  of 
raising  the  money  than  that  of  lumping  3^  per 
teat  on  an  old  and  unpopular  impoat.  In  spite  of 
their  dangerous,  dranoraliiing  ^ecta,  lotteries  were 
continaed  aa  a  source  of  revenue  to  government.* 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  however,  introducra  sundry  im- 
provementa  in  the  auditing  accounts,  in  regulating 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  ordnance,  the  poat- 
otfice,  the  excise-office,  custom-house,  and  other 
public  offices,  ao  aa  to  prevent  the  practice  of 
public  officera  deriving  profit  from  the  public 
money  in  their  hands.  It  waa  stated  that  not  a 
single  account  in  the  army  pay-office  had  been 
audited  since  1782;  that  the  store  accounts  had 
bem  fufiered  to  lie  over  without  examination  dur- 
ing the  same  period ;  that  the  navy  accounts  were 

rtly  in  arrear;  that  none  of  the  accounts  of 
late  war  which  had  ended  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens  had  been  audited ;  and  that  those  relating 
to  the  expeditiuu  to  HoUand  and  Egypt,  and  to 
&e  subsidies  to  foieign  powers,  had  not  even  been 
touched  upon  by  the  auditors.  Particular  auditors 
were  appointed ;  the  general  board  of  auditors  was 
new-modelled  and  increased ;  and  the  expense  of 
the  whole  establishment  was  raised  by  these  im- 
provements from  28,0002.  to  42,000/.  a-year, 
it  beii]^,  however,  declared  that  thia  additional  ex- 
pense of  14,000/.  per  annum  would  be  but  tem- 
porary, and  that  then  the  expense  would  be  fixed 
at  only  27,000/.  a-year.  Some  alight  improve- 
ments were  also  made  under  Lord  Henry  Petty  in 
the  acts  regulating  commercial  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  ai^  Irebnd,  and  a  law  was  passed 
far  permitting  the  free  interchange  of  grain  of  every 
kind  between  the  two  islands. 
Bat  the  glory  of  this  lession,  and  of  this  ministry, 

'  *  Romillr  took  oecailon  to  oHmem  to  the  dunMlloT  of  the  «cbe^ 
quer  how  dorinblo  it  waa  that  kitteriM  kliould  be  diieontiaiie)!.  Lord 
H«iirv  ograed  wbh  hinL  but  uid  tluLt,  during  ths  war,  ho  thouglit  tt 
wonlu  be  budly  powlble  to  go  on  without  ttem ;  that,  however,  Uiey 
wonld  not  be  extended,  though  •  plan  for  that  purpow  hod  been  in 
agitation,  and  had  been  much  preaud  on  the  miniatry.  Thia  plui 
WM  to  put  them  on  nearly  the  mum  fooUns  u  they  were  in  France, 
where  lotteriea  were  draws  in  the  prorlDciat  town*  aa  weU  aa  at  Part*, 
by  meana  of  which  there  wai  la  tltat  eoUBtry  a  lottery-drawing  almoat 
without  interruption  throughout  the  year.  Hla  lordihip  nid  that 
Tiemey  waa  a  great  IHend  to  thii  plaot  but  that  it  cotainly  would 
not  be  adopted-  He  obaerrvd,  too,  that  Ensliah  lottaries  did  much 
leia  mitebtef,  now  that  all  Inwranee  upon  Udteta  was  aboUihed,  than 
ttaaydM  fbiMriy.  "Iliia,"  mya  RtnU^i  "n^taa,  b«ttt^m 
aUI  AttnM  wiui  watt  ponktotu  eoaeviMDci.''— JNoqr. 


is  held  to  be  the  blow  struck  at  the  slave-trade.  By 
the  labours  of  many  years,  Wilberforce,  Clarkson, 
and  their  numerous  and  influential  friends,  had 
at  last  prepared  the  majority  of  the  country  and  of 
parliament  Eat  this  measure,  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning, had  been  ftvoured  by  the  advocacy  and  elo- 
quence of  Pitt,  who  had  delivered  some  of  the  best 
apeechea  he  ever  apoke  on  thia  aubject.  It  is  as- 
sumed, however,  that  the  late  minister  was  deficient 
in  real  enthusiasm  in  the  cause ;  and  that  he  had 
not  made  use  of  all  the  weight  and  influence  hia 
position  gave  him  in  smoothing  the  difficulties,  and 
removing  the  oppoaition  of  members  of  both 
Houses  who  were  either  interested  in  the  slave- 
trade  or  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  country 
must  suffer  by  its  abolition— that  &e  West  India 
islanda,  which  had  cost  and  were  still  coating  us  ao 
much,  could  be  cultivated  only  by  negro  slave*, 
and  would  be  worth  nothii^  without  staves  to  cul- 
tivate them— that  annual  importation!  of  n^^roea 
were  necessary  to  increase  the  tback  so  aa  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  for  West  Indian  produce 
— that  the  negro  would  work  only  upon  compul- 
sion, and  that  to  place  him  in  the  condition  of  a 
free  labourer  would  be  to  plunge  him  back  into 
listless,  unproductive  barbarity,  and  the  'Wat  India 
islands  into  one  general  poverty — that  the  mea- 
sure would  not  be  final,  but  that,  when  the  plantora 
had  been  prohibited  ^m  importing  more  slaves 
from  Africa,  the  slaves  in  the  islands  would  be 
emancipated,  and  turned  into  free  labourers,  who 
would  never  freely  work  beyond  that  easy  point  at 
which  they  could  procure  a  bare  animal  existence 
for  themaelvea.  rahaps  Pitt  raaf  have  shared  in 
some  of  these  notions ;  and  it  was  in  hit  nature  to 
be  averse  to  solicitiUaGn  and  even  to  dictation 
(where  he  could  dictate),  unlesa  upon  a  great  and 
immediate  state  intereat.  But  if  he  had  made  the 
slaveHrade  a  cabinet  question,  he  could  not  have 
carried  it  until  parliament  and  the  country  were 
prepared  for  it.  This  preparation  had  been  slow 
and  gradual ;  and  it  appears  probable  that  measures 
whi^  could  not  be  carried  in  1 805  under  Pitt,  were 
carried  in  1 806  under  Fox,  simply  because  the  time 
waa  more  ripe  for  them.  Yet,  even  now,  the  mea- 
Bures  carried  were  far  leaa  extensive  than  ia  gene- 
rally imagined ; — th^  were  only  instalments  and 
advances  towards  a  total  suppreanon  of  the  alav^ 
trade — some  few  instalments  the  more  added  to 
th(ne  several  acts  and  resolutions  which  had  been 
passed  in  favour  cS  the  negroes  during  Pitt's  king 
admmiitration.  We  repeat,  it  was  tie  worlc  ^ 
time :  and,  possibly  (if  tiiere  ia  blame),  Pitt  waa 
no  more  to  be  blamed  for  not  doing,  at  an  eariy 
period,  what  Fox  did,  than  Fox  ia  to  be  blamed 
for  not  doing  what  was  done  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  his  death,  when  the  Whig  government  of 
Earl  Grey  proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes. 

The  course  adopted  by  the  present  ministry  was 
this : — The  attorney-general  brought  in  a  bill  pro- 
hibiting under  strict  penalties  Uie  exportation  of 
alaves  ^  the  Bi^^)^(a^^lst  of 
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JamoMrjt  180?.*  The  object  of  ttuB  bill  wu  to 
prevent  Uie  inTataient  of  Britiih  capital,  or  the 
employment  of  Britiih  ahipping  and  Kameo,  in 
the  foragn  daTC-trade.  Now  Pitt,  during  his  laat 
adminiiOation,  had  canied  an  order  in  council  to 
be  issued  for  the  prevention  of  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  coloniea  conquered  by  us  during 
the  present  war,  which'  was  going  as  &r  as  the 
power  oi  the  crown,  by  itself,  would  allow.  After 
the  sttomey-general's  bill  had  been  carried  through, 
Wilberforce  wanted  to  follow  it  up  by  a  general 
bill  for  total  abolition ;  but,  after  meeting  Fox  at 
Lnrd  OroiviUe's,  he  reluctantly  gave  up  the  idea 
on  hia  lordship*!  decided  opinion  that  thoe  was  no 
chance  of  carrying  the  mun  ^oeition  this  session  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  the  biihops  were  going  out 
of  town,  &c.  It  was,  however,  ^^eed  at  this  meet- 
ing that  a  general  reaolution  against  the  slave-trade 
should  be  moved  both  in  the  Commons  and  in 
the  Lords,  Fox  engaging  to  lead  in  one  Home  and 
(Srenville  in  the  other.  *'  How  wonderful  are  the 
ways  of  God ! "  writes  the  enthusiastic  abolitionist 
"  'Diough  intimate  with  Pitt  all  my  life,  since  earliest 
manhood,  and  he  most  warm  for  abolition,  and 
really  honest ;  yet  now  my  whole  human  depend- 
ence is  placed  on  Fox,  to  whom  this  life  has  been 
opposed — and  on  Grenville,  to  whom  I  have  al- 
ways been  rather  hostile  till  of  late  years,  when  I 

'  Lord  Hennr  Petty  would  hara  moved  for  thU  bill  •ome  montha  bc- 
fim  Pttf  •  dutli.  In  the  praeeding  Morion  of  parliament,  but  «u  pre- 
TCDted  the  dangBTMu  ilhWM  of  hi*  bdwr,  Loid  Lanadowna.  U>rd 
Grenville  agreed  to  introduce  it  in  the  Lonla,  aacuriog  Wilber&Ke 
that  he  should  be  happy  to  pronote  the  object  iu  any  way. 

Ttw  aainta  and  abolttiontite  waia  an  important  tection  ix  parUa- 
meat  (aa  I^it  had  found  to  hi*  aorrow  on  tfaa  Uelville  impeachment), 
mnd  in  tha  coBoby  tiicy  were  excaadlogly  nowerftil  through  their 
fharartw.  pwftttf,  seal,  and  oombinaUon.  On  Pitt's  dacme  Lord 
Henry  Petty  ouiTaaaed  die  Unlvenlty  of  Cambridge,  and  got  a  great 
deal  ofavimort,  owing  to  his  luown  leal  in  Wilberforce'ieMiae.  Hla 
oppoMBt,  Lord  Palmerdon,  lost  mnch,  owing  to  hi*  being  soinmsed 
to  be  an  anti-aboUtiooiat ;  aad  ntunbers  declared  that  they  would  not, 
thoofb  nliilled  in  all  other  potnla,  Tole  for  a»  anti-abolitlunial. 

Besides  the  representation  of  Cambridge,  oQier  advantasea  were  ob- 
tained by  tha  ministry  through  pledsee  and  piomisaa  to  Wilbertbic*. 
This  lawler  of  the  aJxdkioniata  bad,  howcTari  had  hia  doobts  and 
miaglving*.  Lord  Chancellor  Erdllne  was  always  talking  in  a 
IHendly  mannar,  bat  was  alwava  absenting  himself;  Lord  Uoin  was 
doubtful,  and  so  were  Sidmontu  and  Ellenborouah,  who  both  took 
their  tone  ttom  the  court  i  Lord  Spencer  wu  t>elb;ved  to  be  favour- 
able, bat  not  very  atroug ;  of  Lonl  Pitswilliam  Wilbcrlbtca  was  not 
quite  Mire,  but  thought  favonnbly ;  Windluun  was  decidedly  ontni; 
and  it  was  doulAful  whether  the  royal  family  would  give  up  their 
oppoaitioa.  One  of  the  lealotw  abolitionlMa  uiuestsd  sending  a  de- 
putation to  the  now  miolatry  to  make  a  sort  of  contract  that  tliey 
woald  baMeud  them  as  thev  bad  done  Pitt,  i.  e.  give  them  the  turn  of 
the  scaJ«,  &c.,  if  they  would  nromUe  to  BllPPon  the  abolition  as  a 
govemment  measure.  "  The  Idea,"  sayi  Wiltwrforce,  "  ia  inad/nb- 
idble  both  on  grounds  ot  recUtude  and  policy  (the  two  partia*  would 
inUltbty  have  dilferant  Ideas  of  the  piactlcal  extent  of  tlie  obligation, 
and  mntoal  misnndcntandiDK  would  ensue},  yet  I  tAuiA  ire  ought  Ui 
e—lrsw rial  tht art  iutuM  Iwit  mat/  tmprodmcedi  and,  though  I 
dare  tcaicely  be  sanguine  when  I  recollect  with  whom  we  have  to  do, 
yet  I  cannot  bat  entertain  some  hopes  that  the  wish  to  mollify  and 
even  crsirlliaie  Si  nuniber  of  stiaoBe,  ImpractiesUe,  and  oAerwise  ■>- 
OMwatoUe  fellows,  by  gratifying  thtnn  in  thia  particular,  may  have  its 
wdgtat;  alloaat  it  will  tend  to  counteract  the  fear  of  oRendiag  tha 
West  Indiana."— ZMory.  Wilbeilbrce,  therefore,  asserting  indepeudent 
principles,  spoke  itroDgly  ngaiust  the  miichievoua  elTwi  of  making 
the  Chirf  JuMloe  of  Bnt^iand  n  politician,  by  Kiviog  him  a  teat  in  the 
nblnet;  and  bis  frirnji  continued  U>  act  as  Iticy  bad  done  under 
1^.  giving  a  gcum-al  luppoit  to  ministers,  without  liindlng  them- 
aelYea  to  vote  foi  them  in  oil  particulars.  But  Ihia  gtsieral  support 
was  well  worth  puichoM,  for  occiuioos  mhcbt  oome  when  they  mi|{ht 
Inni  the  aeale  one  way  or  the  other.  Wilberforce  thought  Lonl 
Omville,  Fox,  aad  Lord  Heaiy  Petty  decided  IHeuds  to  aboUtlon; 
but  these  two  last  ministers  talked  as  if  In-  might  carry  hi*  question 
in  the  Honae  of  Common*,  btU  would  certainly  lose  it  in  tha  House 
of  Lord*.  "  This,"  ha  says.  "  look*  but  ill,  a*  if  thoy  wialied  to 
pleaac  us,  and  yet  not  forftlt  Prince  of  Wales'*  favour,  and  tluit  of 
U.  ■..■BdoaieruttabolitioBiat*."  Unt  h*  learuod  alterwaid*.  with 
giiit^nsnNftlMltiw  {ri&HhwliiTaiUiti'QnltftlKHMW  loFos 
sattomrstntMly. 
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heard  he  was  more  reUgions."  But»  after  all,  Fox 
and  Grenville  could  not  make  it  a  minirterial 
question,  or  even  secure  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  Calnnet,  two  of  the  chief  members  <tf  whidi 
were  perseveriiw  anti-aboUtiauita.  The  majority 
of  the  cabinet,  however,  determined  to  support  the 
resolution,  which  would,  it  was  thought,  Imid  par- 
liament to  a  speedy  adoption  of  the  general  mea- 
sure. On  the  10th  of  April  Wilberforce  moved  an 
address,  calling  on  the  king  to  use  his  influence  to 
obtain  the  co-openttion  of  foreign  powers  in  put- 
ting down  the  slave-trade.  This  being  carried 
without  a  division,  Fox  moved  the  promised  reao- 
lution, in  these  words : — That  tUs  House,  con- 
sidering the  African  slave-trade  to  be  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound 
policy,  wil(  with  all  prai^caUe  eneditioi,  pro- 
ceed to  tain  effectual  measures  for  aboUahing  the 
said  trade,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  period  as 
may  seem  advisable."  And,  upon  a  divuion,  this 
was  carried  by  115  against  14.  "  Now,"  says 
Wilberforce.  "  if  it  plesse  God  to  spare  the  health 
ot  FoK,  and  to  keep  him  and  Grenville  together,  I 
hope  we  shall  next  year  see  the  termination  of  all 
our  labours  \ "  The  reaolution  was  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  a  conference  was  demanded  ; 
after  which,  on  a  motion  ftom  Lord  Grenville, 
their  lordships  concurred  in  the  same  by  a  majo- 
rity of  41  to  20.  Foieaee'mg  that  the  slave-dealers, 
acting  on  the  impression  that  the  days  of  dieir 
trade  were  numbered,  would  carry  on  their  traffic 
with  an  increase  of  vigour,  Wilberforce  conferred 
with  FoK  on  ilw  xMCessity  of  a  temporary  aa/Ctr 
matt  for  preventing  such  an  influx  in  the  African 
market  roz  i^in  gratified  him ;  and,  before  the 
close  of  the  session,  a  bill  was  passed  rapidly 
through  both  Houses  to  prevent  the  employment 
of  any  fresh  ships  in  the  A^can  slave-trade,  by 
prohibiting  (he  engaging  of  any  vessel  in  that 
trade  which  had  not  been  actually  employed  in  it 
before  August  Ist,  1806,  ot  had  not  contracted 
for  such  employment  bef<»e  June  10th,  ISOO. 
The  duration  of  this  act  was  limited  to  two  years. 

If  Pitt  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  im- 
peachment of  his  friend  and  colleague  when  alive 
and  in  power,  there  was  but  sUg^t  chance  that 
that  prosecution  would  be  let  sleep  now  that  he 
was  gone,  and  his  adversaries  in  place.  The  trial 
commenced  in  Wertminater  Hall  ou  the  29th  of 
April  before  the  licnds,  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  b^g  present  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  The  articles  of  the  charge  were  ten 
in  number,  but  in  substance  only  three.  1.  That, 
as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  Lord  Melville  had  applied 
diTOra  sous  of  public  money  to  his  private  use  and 
profit.  2.  Tb  at  he  had  permitted  his  paymaster. 
Trotter,  to  talke  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
Bank  of  Engla  nd,  issued  to  it  on  account  of  the 
treasurer  of  tlie  navy,  and  to  place  it  in  his  own 
name  with  his  3>rivate  banker.  3.  That  he  had  per- 
mitted Trotter  to  apply  the  money  so  abstracted  to 
purposes  of  ptivate  emolument)  anA,  had  hiauseU* 
denved  profit  tffaerefrom.D,g,tized  by  d^OOgle 
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Whitbread,  the  chief  manager,*  was  not  a 
Burke ;  office-books  and  bankers'  accounts  were 
but  indifferent  materials  for  rhetoric ;  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  public,  now  that  the  first  excitement 
was  worn  away,  were  weary  of  the  subject ;  and  of 
the  upper  claasea  the  majority,  though  admitting 
aome  carelessness  and  irregularity,  considered 
'  Dandas  as  an  ill-used  man :  nearly  all  the  at- 
tractions were  wanting  that  cntwded  Westminster 
Hall  with  rank,  genius,  and  fashion  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Warren  Haetings's  trial :  the  attend- 
ance was  thin  and  flat,  and  Uie  proceedings  were 
run  over  pretty  much  in  the  manner  of  an  audit- 
ing of  accounts.  It  was  made  perfectly  clear  that 
Mr.  Trotter  had  made  up  for  the  miserable  defi- 
cient^ of  his  salary  by  deriving  profit  from  the 
banking-house  of  Coutts  on  the  deposits;  that 
Melville  had  made  temporary  use  of  some  sums  of 
money,  but  had  repaid  them  all,  and  with  in- 
•  terest :  but  Whitbread'a  evidence  &iled  altogether 
in  provii^  that  Melville  had  ever  sought  private 
emolument  from  the  deposits,  or  had  ever  ab- 
stracted any  puUic  rntmey  with  the  intention  of 
keeping  it  tor  himself.  Two  questions  were  put 
byuie  Lords  to  the  judges: — 1.  Whether  moneys 
issued  irom  the  Exchequer  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land on  account  of  the  treasurer  of  his  majesty's 
navy,  pursuant  to  the  Act  25  Geo.  III.  c.  31,  may 
be  lawfully  drawn  from  the  said  bank  by  the  per- 
son duly  uithorised  by  the  treasurer  to  draw  upon 
the  bank,  according  to  the  said  act,  the  drafts 
of  such  person  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging bills  actually  assigned  upon  the  treasurer 
before  the  date  of  such  drafts,  but  not  actually 
presented  for  payment  before  such  drawing ;  and 
whether  such  moneys,  so  drawn  from  tlu  Buk  d 
England,  may  be  lawfully  lodged  in  the  handa  of 
a  private  banker  until  the  payment  of  such  aa- 
ai^^ied  bills,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
raenC  Uiereof  when  the  payment  thereof  should  be 
demanded;  or  whether  such  act  in  so  ^wing 
such  mone^,  and  lodging  and  depositing  the  same 
as  aforesaid,  is  in  the  law  a  crime  or  offence? 
2.  Whether  moneys  issued  from  the  Exchequer 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  on  account  of  the  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  pursuant  to  the  Act  25  Geo. 
III.  c.  31,  may  be  lawfiilly  drawn  therefrom  by 
drafts  drawn  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
the  said  treasurer,  in  the  form  prescribed  in  the 
said  act,  for  the  purpose  of  such  moneys  being 
ultimately  applied  to  naval  services,  but  in  the 
mean  time,  and  until  the  same  ahmild  be  required 
to  be  so  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  being  depo- 
sited in  the  bands  of  a  private  banker,  or  otha 
private  depositary  of  such  moneys,  in  the  name 
and  under  the  immediate  sole  control  and  dispo- 
sition of  some  odier  person  or  penona  than  the  said 

*  Tb*  oQier  nwnagnt  wen  Fos,  Howlclc,  Sluridaa.  L«rd  H«niT 
Frtty.  LoidiVlMOiuit  Mnrahun,  Dulel  Gllsa,  Vbeonnt  FolkMtoaa, 
JoanhmlUliie,  FfMnch  LaanDec,  ThomuCreevey,  Henry  Ho)  Uod, 
John  Cilntft,  Loid  Porcbeitn,  Lord  AraUbald  Ilunflton,  a  W.  W. 
Wjana,  Jomh  JAyU,  EdwudMonii,  Etrt  Traipl*.  W.  D.  B«t, 


treasurer  himself?  To  the  first  of  these  queries 
the  judges  replied  that  sucli  an  act,  or  the  so  draw- 
ing of  such  moneys  in  a  private  bank,  was  not  in 
the  law  a  crime  or  offence.  To  the  second  ques- 
tion the  reply  wss,  "That,  if,  by  the  expession, 
*  finr  the  purpose  of  being  deposits  in  the  hands  of 
a  private  banker,'  is  to  be  understood  that  such  was 
the  object  or  reason  of  drawing  the  money  out  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  judges  answer,  that  moneys 
may  not  be  lawfully  so  drawn  out  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  although  the  moneys  be  intended  to  be, 
and  may  in  fact  be,  ultimately  applied  to  navy  ser- 
vices. But  if,  by  that  expression,  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood that  such  intermediate  deposit  in  the 
hands  of  a  private  banker  is  made,  bond  jide^  as 
the  means,  or  supposed  meiuis,  of  more  conve- 
niently applying  the  money  to  navy  services,  in 
that  case  the  judges  answer  that  moneys,  issued 
from  the  Exchequer  to  the  Bank  of  England  on 
account  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  the  25th  Geo.  III.  c.  31,  may  be 
lawfully  drawn  therefrom,  by  drafts  drawn  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  treasurer,  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  same  act,  for  the  purpose  of  such 
moneys  being  ultimately  applied  to  navy  services* 
although  in  the  mean  time,  and  until  the  same 
shall  be  required  to  be  so  applied,  the  money  may 
be  deposited  iu  the  hands  of  a  private  banker,  or 
other  private  depositary,  in  the  name  and  under 
the  immediate  sde  control  and  disposition  of  some 
other  person  or  persons  ttian  the  treasurer  him- 
self." 

Hieir  lordships  then  submitted  a  third  questitnt 
to  the  judges — Whether  it  was  lawful  for  the  trea- 
surer of  me  navy,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act 
25  Geo.  IIL  c  31,  and  more  especially  when,  by 
vrarrant  from  his  majesty,  hie  salary  was  aug- 
mented in  full  satisfaction  for  ell  fees  and  other 
profita  and  emdumente,  to  apply  any  sum  of  mo- 
ney intrusted  to  him  for  navy  services  to  any 
other  use  whatsoever,  public  or  priv^  without 
express  authority  for  so  doing ;  and  whether  such 
application  of  navy  money  would  have  been  a  mis- 
demeanor, or  punishable  by  information  or  indict- 
ment? The  judges  replied  that  it  vras  not  unkw- 
ful,  and  did  not  constitute  a  misdemeanor  punish- 
able by  information  or  indictment 

There  were  altogether  only  sixteen  days  of  trial. 
Fox,  Sheridan,  Lord  Howidc,  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
and  Dr.  F.  Laurence,  though  managen,  scarcely 
opened  their  lips  during  the  proceedings;  and, 
except  two  long,  hard,  and  dry  orations  from 
Whitbread,  no  speech  was  dcavered  on  that 
ude.  On  Jane  the  12th,  the  sixteenth  day  of  the 
trid,  the  Lords  voted  on  tht  seversl  charges.  On 
the  first  charge  Nor  Guiltt  waa  pronounced  by 

120  against  15,  who  said  Guilty;  on  the  sepond 
charge  the  votes  for  acquittal  were  81  against  54 ; 
on  the  third  charge  83  against  52 ;  on  the  fourth, 
135  to  0;  on  the  fifth,  131  against  3;  on  the 
sixth,  88  againat  47  ;  on  the  aeventh,  85  against 
50;  on  the  eighth,  121  against  14 ;  on  the  ninth, 

121  ^  14  i  «^^^^^^t@f^^J^|pM  U. 
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ThcDnmber  of  peers  tbat  voted  was  135*  When 
the  clerk,  with  the  lord  chancellor,  had  cast  up  the 
Dumben  at  the  woolpack,  the  chancellor  ordered 
proclamation  for  silence ;  which  being  made,  his 
lordship  addressed  the  House : — **  My  Lords,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Lords  have  acquitted  Henry  Viscount 
Melville  of  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanora 
charged  upon  him  by  the  impeachment  of  the 
Commons,  and  of  all  things  contained  therein/' 
And  then,  addressing  Melville,  the  bid  chancellor 
■aid,  Henry  Viscount  Melville,  I  am  to  acquaint 
your  lordship  that  you  are  acquitted  of  the  articles 
of  impeachment  exhibited  against  you  by  the 
Commons  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and 
of  all  things  contained  therein.*'  Melville,  who 
stood  while  the  chancellor  spoke,  made  a  low  bow 
when  he  had  finished-  Their  lordships  adjourned 
to  the  chamber  of  parliament;  and,  the  chancellor 
having  announced  there  that  the  impeachment  was 
dismissed,  the  whole  business,  which  had  cost  the 
country  some  thousands  of  pounds,  ended. 

Though  wouuded  in  his  pride,  driven  from 
office  and  from  that  life  of  business  and  active 
employment  which  seemed  to  have  become  neces- 
sary to  his  existence,  though  deprived  of  the 

rronage  of  Scotland,  where  for  so  many  years 
had  exercised  an  almost  sovereign  rule,  and 
though  exposed  to  the  sharp  stings  of  ingrati- 
tude and  to  the  taunts  and  turnings  of  men  whom 
he  had  raised  from  the  dust,  Melville's  tough 
frame,  which  throve  under  the  free  living  or 
diioking  that  hastened  the  death  of  his  friend  Pitt, 
and  his  still  tougher  mind,  enabled  him  to  bear  up 
manfully — at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  and 
he  waa  capable  of  the  maguanimity  of  forgiving, 
or  of  suppressing  his  indig^iation  against,  the  men 
who  had  treated  him  as  a  pilferer  and  cut-purse.f 
The  lovers  of  literature  and  of  genius  will  not 
foiget  that  in  the  days  of  hispower  the  patronage 
fd  Melville  was  extended  to  Walter  Scott,  when  a 
young  man  and  in  need  of  it-t   Among  his  lord- 

•  TrialafHmrrLoidViNaatHrt^,fca.,telMBinihoA-fauia 
fajr  JMepb  and  Wullu  B.  Oanwy,  ud  pnbUited  bx  arte  ol  Uu 

+  Vfm  WkT«  ibown  bow  Wnbarftne*  and  tba  mIdU  bohsnd  aod 
Toted  oa  tho  qanUon  of  InpeidunoBt.  With  WUbertbm  on  Iba 
oIImi  fid*  &m  WDold  have  bran  no  ImpaaehBant  at  all.  HalTlUa^ 
coodact  lo  himwlf  after  all  lUa  waa  Initoed  an  inataaoe  of  Ibe  bettu 
aatanof  tbat  ntuarkable  man,  and  waa  alwap  mmtioned  b;  WU- 
barftmewitb  nnnaoal  plcaanra.  He  ■ari,''w'a  did  not  maetlbr  a 
long  tta*,  and  all  bia  connrsioni  tnoat  violenUy  aboaad  me.  About 
a  jrar  beftm  ba  died  wa  mat  in  tbe  itcnw  paaaaga  which  laada  tma 
Ump  Hons  Guard*  to  tha  Tmanry.  W«  eama  anddenly  npoo  auh 
flUwTtJiift  ta  the  open  part,  whm  tha  liftht  itruck  npon  oar  hcea. 
Wa  taw  oBa  another,  and  at  flrat  1  t)iou([ht  bo  «ai  paanng  on,  bat  bo 
•loppad  and  called  out,  ■  Ab,  Wllberfixcr,  bow  do  you  do  f '  and  gave 
me  a  baaity  aliaka  by  tha  hanil.  I  would  bar*  riven  a  thounnd 
poondaftn  that  ihake.  I  Darer  aaw  him  afterwaroa." — Life.  Hal- 
viUe  died  on  the  ZSth  of  Hay,  IBllt  ahortly  alter  compiettng  hia 
Kventy-fecoud  year. 

t  In  a  letter  dataJ  Uaidi  the  Srd.  180C,  Scott  mp, "  I  own  Lord 
HaMUe'a  muTonunea  aHect  me  dreply.  He,  at  leaat  hia  neiibnr, 
was  lay  early  patron,  and  gave  ne  oonntananca  and  aiiiataiice  when 
1  bad  nut  bw  frtenda.  1  havo  leeii  -whnn  tho  atieeti  of  Edinburgh 
■mm  tbonght  by  the  inhabiunta  almoat  too  vulgar  Tor  Lord  Melufle 
to  walk  upon ;  and  now  I  fear  that,  with  hii  power  and  tnSnence 
nine,  faia  pmenee  wonbl  be  accounted  by  many,  from  whom  he  baa 
deaerred  other  thougbti,  an  embarrauinent,  ifnot  K>raetbing  woim. 
All  tliU  ii  rery  vile — it  ia  one  of  the  umbiiodi  when  Provldenoe,  aa 
it  were,  Indiiairionaly  tuma  the  tapMtry  to  let  u*  lee  the  mgpnd  endi 
of  the  wonted  which  cnmpneea  ita  most  bnautinil  flgana."— X«tl«r  to 
Georgt  BiSi.  Btq..  in  iMiharfi  Ufa  iff  Sir  JFalter  Scott.  And  the 
poet  did  Itot  allow  U*  worldly  pnidanee  to  atiut  hia  (tratilude.  While 
ao  many  totldimca  wato  looking  mmfniially  to  die  new  miniatry, 
aa  likely  to  Mand  nnd  In  ba  ibv  difniam  «f  thaw  good  Wi|a  wUm 


ship*a  sources  of  consolation  was  this— when  in 
power  himself,  and  with  the  strength  of  govern- 
ment exerted  in  hia  behalf,  he  was  put  upon  his 
defence ;  and  when  out  of  place,  and  with  his  de- 
cided political  adversaries  in  administration,  he 
was  tried  and  acquitted.  The  great  majority  of 
his  peers  who  acquitted  him  are  acaroely  to  be  ac- 
cusal of  partiality,  and  are  not  amenwle  to  the 
charge  of  corrupt  and  dishonourable  conduct; 
while  it  is  a  known  fact  thst  the  judges  who  at- 
tended the  trial  were,  with  the  exception  of  EUen- 
borougb,  the  lord  chief  justice  (who  voted  guilty 
on  five  of  the  charges,  and  not  guilty  on  the  &ve 
others),  all  clearly  convinced  of  hia  innocence.* 

Helrille  eonld  gin  no  longer,  he  wrote  a  daahing,  snoomptomUng 
■ong,  which  John  Ballantyna,  hit  printer,  lang  at  a  public  dinner 
given  In  honour  of  Melville'*  acquittal.  In  that  BpoManeoaa  bnrat 
of  feeling  ha  reminded  hi*  country  bow  Uelrine  bad  acted  daring  the 
Btorm  erMted  by  the  French  revolution,  and  by  ttie  f^end*  of  reform 
at  borne, 

*'  When  vlllatni  and  eozcombc,  French  politic*  praidng. 
Drove  pence  from  our  table*  and  aleep  from  our  bed*,' 
He  called  to  Uieir  mind*  how,  wheu  tha  Blue*  (ihe  Scotii*hvoltH^ 
teen)  were  ralMug,  Helvllla  waa  the  fliat  to  head  them,  and 

"  Our  heart*  they  grew  bolder 
When,  muaket  on  ■bonldM', 
Blepp'd  forth  our  old  *tatc«maa  example  to  gtve ; 
Come,  boy*,  never  fear, 
Drink  the  Blue  grenadier— 
Hete'i  to  old  HAnar,  and  long  may  he  live!" 
•  Lord  Brougham,  Statennen  of  the  lime  of  George  III.  Hia  lord- 
ahip  conclude*  hi*  charaelct  of  tbii  mach-defamed  atalemian  by 
aaying,  "  It  1*  very  certain  that  theee  remark*  will  give  little  ntiifmc- 
tiixi  to  thoee  whoee  political  vilnciplea  have  alway«  kept  them  apart 
from,  nnd  Inimical  to,  Lord  Melville.    But  to  what  purpose  have  men 
lived  tat  above  thirty  yeara  after  the  trial,  and  aurvived  the  ubjeot  of 
the  charge  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  if  they  cannot  now,  and 
npon  a  mere  Judicial  quMtlon,  pemlt  tlidr  judgment*  to  buve  a  free 
Bcope— dedding  calmly  upon  aventa  that  belonK  to  lbs  liielory  of  the 
part,  and  involve  the  reputation  of  the  dead  ?" 

Warren  Halting*,  who  anrvlved  Melville  aa  many  yean,  wa*  »pry 
reaentrnl  of  the  evilaho  had  received  from  him.  Tlie  India  KllwUch 
•ucceoded  Fox'a  mott  unlucky  hit,  and  which  i*  called  Pitt'*  India 
Bill,  waa  unlveraaliy  eonddered  at  the  time  aa  almoat  the  aole  wmfc 
of  Dunda*.  But  Hnatinga  alway*  maintained— and  tin  facta  aeen 
pretty  well  proved— that  all  Am  materiale  for  that  bill,  and  all  the  in- 
ibrmatlon  and  knowledge  neceawy  to  the  prodnetlon  of  It,  were  fur- 
ni*had  by  llaallng*.  Helville  never  aeknowledgnl  the  ubUaalioai 
and,  when  Haating*'*  evil  hour  came,  he  waa  induced,  like  hia  (upe- 
rlut,  Htt,  after  a  very  faint  ellbrt  in  favour  of  the  accuacd.  to  kdn  In 
the  cry  of  hii  aecuten.  Though  hia  anlnmity  againat  Meirilla  waa 
■eror  to  great  a*  that  which  be  felt  towaida  Pitt.  It  wa*  itill  anfl- 
eioMly  vMant.  Aa  was  umal  with  Haatinga,  he  vented  hia  fariinga 
in  rhyme.  Wa  kitow  not  whether  the  following  tinea  vm  wrlttw 
befon  the  event  of  Melville^  fkU  and  impeMbment,  or  wbatlwrtbey 
wera  wriUan  wTuit  that  wwttt,  and  on  tha  inib  ilda  of  pmphacjr. 
THE  JACKDAW  AND  PEACOCK. 

A  Jackdaw  of  ambltiODa  mind, 

Tlw  valneat  of  the  Jackdaw  kind, 

By  luck,  aa  be  concelVd  It,  tbond 

A  peacock'*  hethera  on  the  noundi 

Whkh,  pK»ipted  t^-  a  foolbti  pride. 

He  *eli'd  and  to  hiataU  applied. 
Deapitlng  now  hi*  naiive  erew. 

To  join  tha  peacock  triba  ha  Bew ; 

But  they,  tbp  groia  impoature  loathing, 

Peek'd  off  hia  niTTeptlnouB  clothing. 

And  drove  him  ecampering  from  titeir  ilgfal. 

Bare  to  the  rump.  In  ruefiil  plight. 
HU  ancient  Meoda,  wtth  fike  diwUn 

Spnm'd  and  repnia'd,  he  court*  in  rnlB  i 

lu  vain  he  aue*  for  eonaolation, 

Of  Mend*  and  foea  the  detatUtkm. 

But  owe  le*a  cmal  than  the  rent 

The  ranegado  thu*  addma'd  :— 

"  Lo  I  the  pretender'*  doom  I   Be  wiae, 

"  Nor  aim  hencerortli  by  fraud  to  riaa : 

"  They  but  debaae  their  proper  mnlt 

*'  Who  aenk  auothrr'*  to  inharit/' 
With  vanity  no  lei*  ri'voltinK 

Twai  thua  Dunda*  obacrv'd  my  tnoHMig, 

Pick'd  up  my  plume*,  wherewuh  ■mqr'd 

In  anniversary  parade 

He  itrut*  and  b)M*t*,  a*  well  ha  may. 

And  bail*  It  aa  hia  proudeet  day ; 

While,  of  hi*  worthki*  pomp  aware. 

The  Common*  and  their  Hpeoker  *Uire. 

But  mark,  thongh  now  he  know*  no  equ«l. 

Hark  hotr  they^ll  aarTo  him  In  Iba  aniuet  i 
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No  impe&chment  would  ever  have  taken  place  if 
Pitt  had  realized  the  hopes  of  the  Whigs  of 
otalesciiig  with  them,  and  of  forcing  Fox  upon 
the  king  in  1804.  But  there  was,  after  all,  some 
matter  of  public  conKdation  in  these  coitly  prose- 
cntions:  the  impeachment  of  Hastings  had  set 
limits  to  the  exercise  of  a  too  arbitrary  power  in 
India ;  the  impeachment  of  Melville  taught  minis- 
ters to  be  more  careful  of  their  public  accounts  at 
home,  and  to  diminish  the  temptations  put  in  the 
way  of  their  subalterns. 

The  present  ministry,  by  their  new  bill,  and 
their  debates  on  the  regular  army,  in  which  they 
spoke  disparagingly  of  the  yeomanry  and  volun- 
teers, had  given  great  offence  to  a  very  numerous 
part  of  the  nation ;  their  financial  measures  gained 
them  no  credit  with  the  country  ai  large;  but 
what  drew  down  upon  them  the  greatest  weight  of 
discredit  and  unpopular]^  was  their  conduct  with 
respect  to  that  unhappy  woman  the  Princess  of 
Wfues.  The  uncongenial  and  in  every  way  inaits- 
jHcions  marriage  of  me  prince  had  led  to  a  down- 
right separation,  after  little  nunc  than  a  year's 
cohabitation  and  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 
George  lit.  had  then  and  ever  since  warmly  inte- 
rested himself  in  favour  of  his  luckless  niece  and 
daughter-in-law,  and  the  Pittites  or  Tories  in 
power  had  as  constantly  espoused  the  same  cause. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Foxites  and  Whigs,  who 
regarded  Carlton  House  as  a  part  of  th^r  own 
camp,  or  as  a  sort  of  head-quarters  of  their  party, 
had  with  equal  warmth  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
highness  of  Wales,  undertaking  on  all  necessary 
occaucHu  to  defend  his  not  very  defensible  conduct 
from  re^oach.  After  manyd^rading  altercations 
about  mon^  matters,  and  more  agonizing  disputes 
(to  the  mother)  about  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
in&nt  princess,  wfaispen,  and  then  rumours,  began 
to  be  spread,  from  Carlton  House  through  the 
whole  Whw  circle,  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  -warn 
conducting  herself  in  a  manner  that  could  not  be 
tolerated  without  incurring  a  national  diwrace. 
How  the  prince  was  living,  and  how  a  noble  dame, 
the  wife  of  a  British  peer,  was  occupying  the 
place  which  was  once  hdd  by  the  Fitzherbert,  and 
which  ought  now  to  have  be^  occupied  by  his  own 
wife,  were  things  unfortunately  but  too  well  known 
to  the  whole  world.  But  the  mondity  in  these 
matters  is  all  one-sided ;  and  it  is  perhaps  expedient 
to  uphold  the  principle  that  the  delinquencies  of 
thehusband  are  not  to  excuse  those  of  the  wife.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  eomplained  in  a  letter  to  the 
king  that  for  more  than  two  years,  dating  from 
1804,  she  had  been  beset  by  spies."  :  The  chief 
of  those  spies  woe  a  cotain  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Douglas,  who  lived  in  tltt  neighbourhood  of  the 
princess  at  Blackheath,  in  terms  of  the  closest  in- 

ExpoM  htm  In  the  bee  of  d»v. 

And  All  hU  bmrow'd  plunwi  h^XKj  i 

Lemre  not  k  budget  to  equip  him. 

Flack  him  mod  peck  him,  ye»  and  (trip  hint 

Aa  naked  all  above  the  Iw 

Aa  whan  be  wore.the  phiTlabeg  i 

Yea,  JnatiM  tooe  ox  late  ahall  rsaoh  him. 

And  mnadi  Aemnt  and  fon  impeacli  him. 


timacy,  and  [in  the  daily  profei^on  of  the  most 
devoted  friendship.  Sir  John  was  one  of  the 
equerries  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  He  reported  to 
the  duke  lus  master,  snd  the  duke  reported  to  hia 
royal  Inrother,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  These  reporta 
grew  big  in  1805,  for  they  asserted  that  the  prin- 
cess had  been  ^inred  of  an  illegitimate  diild. 
Whether  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  xecdved  their 
commission  in  the  first  instance  from  the  prince 
himself,  or  only  from  some  officious  friends  of  the 
prince,  remains  open  to  doubt.  The  relation  in 
which  Sir  John  stood  towards  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
has  excited  the  suspicion  that  the  duke  was  not  a 
stranger  to  his  and  his  wife's  doings  at  Blackbeath. 
On  the  11th  of  November,  1805,  the  prince  sent 
for  Romilly,  as  a  good  Whig,  and  excellent  chan- 
cery lawyer,  to  consult  with  him  on  a  subject  **  of 
the  most  confidential  nature,  and  of  the  greatest 
importance."  The  prince  stated  to  Romilly 
drcumttantially,  and  at  great  lei^th,  &cts  whicli 
had  been  communicated  to  him  relative  to  the 
PrinccBB  of  Wales,  through  the  intervention  (we 
quote  Romilly's  own  words)  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  by  Lady  Douglas,  &e  wife  of  one  c£  the 
duke's  equerries.  The  prince  then  told  Romilly 
that  the  account  was  to  be  put  down  in  writing, 
and  that  it  should  be  then  sent  to  him,  that  he 
might  consider  with  Lord  Thurlow,  to  whom  it 
was  also  to  be  sent,  what  steps  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  take.  A  month  passed  during  which 
Romilly  heard  nothing  more  on  the  subject ;  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  Colonel  Mac  Mahon,  one  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales*s  household,  bnn^ht  him  a  paper 
from  the  prince,  containing  the  narrative  of  Lady 
Dowlas.  Accompanied  by  Mac  Mahon,  Romilly 
waited  upon  Thunow  on  the  I5th  of  December, 
1805.  The  burly  e:^c1uncellor  had  beei  very  ill, 
and  was  still  extremely  infirm.  It  seemed,  however, 
to  Romilly  that  he  was  sdll  in  fbll  possession  of 
his  faculties,  and  that  he  expressed  himself  '*  with 
that  coarse  energy  for  which  he  had  long  been 
remarkable."  Thurlow  said  that  the  first  point 
to  be  considered  was  whether  her  ladyship's  ac- 
count were  true,Meclaring  diat  for  hu  own  part  he 
did  not  believe  it.*  Upon  the  whole  his  opinion 
was,  that  the  evidence  the  prince  was  in  possession 
of  would  not  justify  taking  any  step  on  his  part, 
and  that  he  had  only  to  wait  and  see  what  facta 
might  come  to  light  in  future.  Thurlow  added, 
however,  that  be  thought  it  would  be  proper,  in 
the  meantime,  to  emplOT  a  person  to  <»dlect  evi- 
dence respecting  the  conduct  of  the  princess;  and 
he  named  one  Lowten  as  a  person  very  fit  to  be 
employed  for  such  purpoeea.  At  Mac  Mahon'a 
desire  Romilly  wrote  down,  for  Uie  information  trf 

*  "  Ha  (Thurlow)  (aid  Uiat  there  wu  no  etmipMitkm  in  her  (I«d]r 
Dongtai'i)  namUvo(lbat  waa  the  cipreMion  heiiK!d),iioconot«tioti 
iDtt.no  dates:  tliat  aome  parti  of  it  were  groMly  improbable.  Me 
then  Mid.  that,  when  flrat  he  knew  the  princcM,  be  ahould  have 
thought  het  incapable  oT  writiDfi  or  aaylnK  any  such  thiiuB  aa  Lady 
Douglaa  imputed  to  bn,  but  that  ahe  mtaht  he  altered;  that  to  be 
■ure  It  waa  a  ttrange  thing  to  take  a  begs^  child,  but  a  few  daya  old, 
andttdopt  it  aaher  own;  tHit  that,  however,  nrlneeeiei  had aometlmoe 
atrause  whtmi  wbidi  notiodr  could  aeconnt  Ibr;  that  in  aomeieapacU 
het  lituatioa  waa  dawrrinc  of  freat  conpamlM."— itomA^'i  ifarra- 
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Ae  inince,  what  he  cbnected  to  be  Lord  Thnrlow*! 
opinioiH.  As  it  vu  seen  from  Onrarlow't  manner 
that  he  was  not  dispoaed  to  enter:  folly  into  the 
sabject,  Mac  Mahon  gare  Romilly  to  underatand 
that  the  prince  would  be  governed  by  his  (Romilly*a) 
advice.  Romilly,  however,  wished  to  decline  being 
the  single  adviaer  of  the  prince  in  auch  a  matter, 
and  snggeated  the  propriety  of  consulting  Enkine. 
Lady  Douglas's  narratiTe  was  accordingly  put  into 
Erskine's  hands,  and  he  and  RomiUy  met  upon  it. 
Bat  Erakine  was  shy  of  committing  himself,  or 
entering  into  the  matter ;  and  therefne  RomiUy  by 
htmsdf  pot  down  in  writing  what  appeared  tonim 
to  be  the  ^ncipal  difficultiea  to  be  decided  on, 
and  gave  hu  mper  to  the  cokrael  to  be  deUvered 
to  Uie  prince.  Enkine,  however,  appdntedLowten, 
the  spy  or  evidaee-coUector  recommended  by 
Thnrlow,  to  meet  Um  and  Romilly;  bnt  ea  die 
nirikt  before  the  meeting  Erakine'a  wifo  died,  and, 
u  ne  could  not  attend  the  mee^g,  Romilly  saw 
Lowten  alone,  put  him  in  possession  of  the  facts  he 
was  acquainted  with,  and  delivered  to  him  Lady 
Douglas's  statement.  Ijowten  forthwith  got  into 
commmiication,  and  had  personal  interriews,  with 
hard  Moira  and  Colonel  Mac  Mahon,  and  he  re- 
ported to  Romilly  that  he  understood  from  them 
that  it  was  the  prince's  wish  he  should  see 
Lady  Douglas.  On  the  very  day  after  this— on 
the  Slst  of  December,  1805— Romilly  saw  Lady 
Douglas,  with  Sir  John  Douglas,  Lord  Moira,  and 
Lowten,  at  Lowten'a  dumbora.  **  I^y  Douglas," 
he  si^  "  answered  all  queatiomi  put  to  her  with 
readiness,  and  gave  her  answers  with  great  cool- 
ness and  aetf-poasesaion,  uid  in  a  mamw  to  im- 
press one  Toy  much  with  the  truth  of  them." 
On  the  23rd  of  January  Pitt  died;  and  on  the 
8th  of  February  RomiUy  received  information  from 
Fox  that  he  was  appointed  solicitoi^general.  Some 
time  passed,  during  which  it  seems  that  Lowten 
busied  himself  in  his  vocation,  and  the  friends  of 
the  prince  made  a  great  stir.  On  the  18th  of  May, 
at  the  prince's  desire,  RomiUy  called  again  on 
Lord  Thurlow.  The  evidence  which  had  been 
discovered  since  his  previous  visit  was  not  consi- 
dered very  important.  But  Thurlow  desired  him 
to  tdl  the  primx  that  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived was  too  important  to  remain  in  his  posses- 
uoa  without  some  steps  being  taken  upon  it;  that 
he  ought  to  commtmicate  it  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  con- 
sider with  him  what  was  to  be  done  npcm  it ;  and 
that  the  information  had  remained  already  too  long 
in  his  royal  highness's  possession  without  being 
proceeded  on.  Romilly  immediately  waited  upon 
the  prince,  and  communicated  Thurlow's  message 
to  lum ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  upon  this  that 
the  prince  determined  to  refer  the  **  delicate  inves- 
tigation" (as  it  was  caUed,  on  the  lucus  a  non 
Iwxndo  principle)  to  high  authorities.  Five  days 
after  hie  last  interview  with  Thurlow,  Romilly  saw 
Lord  GrenviUe  on  the  subject,  and  his  loraship 
desired  him  to  state  the  most  material  facts,  frnm 
the  written  declarations  which  had  been  put  into 
lUs  (Romilly'a)  possearitm,  in  order  to  their  being 


laid  before  die  king.  According  to  RomiUy,  Lord 
GrenviUe  seemed  to  diink  that  the  birth  of  the 
diild  would  render  it  impossible  to  avoid  making 
the  matter  pubUc,  and  the  subject  of  a  parliament- 
ary proceeding.  On  the  24th  of  May  Lord 
ChanceUor  Erskine  read  the  papers  to  the  king ; 
and  his  majesty  authorised  his  lordship  and  Lords 
Spencer,  GrenviUe,  and  EUenborough  to  inquire 
into  the  subject,  and  to  report  to  him  the  result  of 
the  examinations  they  should  take.  On  the  3Ist 
RomiUy  met  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  other  three 
noblemen  at  Lord  QrenvUle's ;  and  it  was  settled 
that  they  should  proceed  the  next  day  upon  the  ex- 
amination. They  met  accordingly ;  no  person 
being  present  but  RomiUy,  the  four  lords,  and 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglu.  Sir  John  and  the 
lady  underwent  a  very  long  ezamuiation,  and  that 
most  eucrable  of  all  evidence,  a  heap  of  anonym- 
ous letters,  waa  fffoduced,  and  pnt  into  the  panes- 
sion  of  RomiUy.  Witnesses  were  clandestinely 
brought  in,  and  examined  in  Lord  GrenviUe's 
house,  without  any  intimation  given  to  the  prin- 
cess <^  what  was  in  agitation  against  her.  On  the 
6th  two  of  the  princess's  pages  were  examined,  in 
the  presence  of  RomiUy.  On  the  7th  RomUly  at- 
tended again  at  Lord  CtrenviUe's  house,  and  re- 
mained there  from  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in 
the  day  tiU  half-past  eleven  at  night.  The  whole 
of  our  time,"  saya  RomiUy  himself,  '*  with  a  short 
intervsl  for  dinner,  was  occupied  in  examining 
witneases.  The  four  lords  of  the  council  had 
grsnted  an  order  to  bring  b^ire  them  six  of  the 
prinee8B*a  most  eonfidentiu  aervanta  from  her  houae 
at  Blackheath,  to  be  examined.  The  order  was 
eiecuted  without  any  previous  intimation  being 
given  to  the  princess,  or  to  any  of  her  servants. 
The  Duke  of  Kent  attended,  and  stated  to  the 
princess  that  reports  very  injurious  to  her  reputa- 
tion had  been  in  circulation ;  and  that  his  majesty 
had  therefore  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted 
on  the  subject.  The  princess  said  that  they  wore 
welcome  to  examine  all  her  servants,  if  they 
thought  proper.  In  addition  to  the  servants,  Sophia 
Austin  was  examined.  The  result  of  the  exanuna* 
tion  was  such  as  left  a  perfect  conviction  on  my 
mind,  and  I  believe  on  the  minds  of  the  four  lords, 
that  the  boy  in  question  ia  the  sou  of  Sophia  Austin ; 
that  he  waa  bora  in  Brownlow-street  hospital  on 
the  11th  of  July,  1802;  and  was  taken  by  flie 
princess  into  her  noose  on  the  15th  of  November 
in  tlus  same  year,  and  has  ever  nnce  been  under  her 
protection.  The  evidence  of  all  the  servants  as  to 
the  general  conduct  of  the  princess  waslveryfo- 
vourable  to  her  royal  highness ;  and  Lady  Douglas's 
account  was  contradicted  in  many  very  important 
particulars."  *  The  princess  now  thought  proper 
to  mske  the  proceedings  public,  and  to  endeavour 
to  excite  all  the  pubUc  odium  she  could  against  the 
prince.  Romilly  says  that  his  royal  highness  could 
not  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  had  done ;  that 
if  he  was  to  blame  it  was  for  having  used  too  much 
caution,  and  for  having  ddayed  toQ  loi^  Iwing 

•  Muy,  in  Ufc  of  sir  m^'iMffpS^mJ^fi^  IC 
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before  the  miniaten  the  important  facts  which  bad 
come  to  his  knowledge.  But  the  public  at  large 
eDteitained  a  very  different  opiDion,  and  terrible 
was  the  odium  drawn  down  upon  the  prince  and 
upon  the  present  cabinet  for  proceeding!  which 
woe  conaidaed  un-Engliab,  irtegular,  and  inqui- 
sitorial. Perhaps  the  conviction  on  the  rninda  of 
the  four  noble  loids  wis  not  so  rtrong  as  on  Ro- 
milly*8.  The  examination  of  witnenes  went  on  at 
I^rd  Grenville*8  house ;  and  Romilly  attended  on 
the  23rd,  the  25th,  and  the  27th  of  June,  and  the 
lit  of  July,  producing  on  the  last  occasion  some 
letters  written  by  the  princess  to  her  husband,  and 
to  her  daughter  the  Princess  Charlotte,  which 
letters  the  prince  himielf  had  put  into  his  hands, 
in  order  to  prove  by  comparison  of  the  hand- 
writing that  the  inscriptions  upon  certain  obscene 
drawings,  and  the  directions  upon  the  envelopes 
in  which  the  drawings  were  enclosed,  were  all  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales's  own  handwriting.  *  On 
the  12th  of  July  the  report  of  the  four  noble  com- 
missionerv  for  inquiring  into  the  conAict  of  the 
IVincen  of  Wales  was  6nished.  It  stated  die  opi- 
nion of  the  commiisionas,  that  there  was  no  foun- 
dation for  either  of  the  assertions,  that  the  prin- 
cess was  delivered  of  a  child  in  1802,  or  that  she 
was  pregnant  in  that  year ;  but  that  the  conduct 
sworn  to  have  been  observed  by  the  princess  towards 
Captain  Manby  was  ofa  kind  thatdesernd  a  most 
serious  consideration. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  of  January  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1807.  four  months  after  the  death  of 
Fox,  and  about  two  months  before  the  forced  resig- 
nation of  "  alt  the  talents,'*  tlie  a£hir  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  was  terminated,  though  not  very  sstis- 
factorily  to  any  party.  The  king  referred  the 
whole  matter  to  the  cunnet ;  and,  by  their  advice, 
sent  a  written  message  to  the  princess,  stating  that 
he  was  satisfied  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
chs]^  of  ^egoMncy  and  delivery;  but  that  he 
saw  senoiu  concern,  in  the  depositions  (»F  the 
witnesses,  and  even  in  her  royal  highness's  own 
letter  to  him,  written  by  way  of  defence,  evidence 
of  a  deportment  unbecoming  her  station.t  Here 
the  matter  rested  for  some  time.  It  created  much 
talk  and  d)ssatisfaction.|  It  set  all  the  women  and 
nearly  all  the  men  in  the  country  against  "  all  the 
talents."  Six  years  later,  when  ^milly  and  his 
friends  were  severely  taxed  in  parliament  for 
their  conduct  and  their  compliances  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
Romilly  MrgfiA  in  defence,  that  the  only  office  he 
had  to  discharge  at  the  meetings  at  Lord  Gren- 
ville*s  was  to  write  down  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses,  and  read  them  over  to  them  before  they 
were  signed;  Uiat  for  this  office  he  had  been 
selected  in  prdierence  to  any  other  person,  merely 
because  he  was  already  acquainted  with  the  facts, 

■  Komill;  MTp  th»t,  utob  a  eompariion  oTUm  haBds.  m  oiie«rUi« 
fuur  lonU  hnd  nny  doubt  that  all  the  wrlUnc  wu  tha  jtiaemt't. 

t  In  thu  neuagB,  »«  orlgtMUy  huDod  by  tlw  minlitrjr.  it  wu, 
"  Hi*  niajcrty  leci  with  concern  and  dltapprutMlkHi,"  bnt  tlie  Uag, 
wiUi  hit  uvn  liAQil,  itnick  out  the  word  "diniiptDlxitiDai''  Ud^nit 
■UtutMl  "  vrions  roMnm."— Ami/(u. 
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and  because  it  was  advisable,  in  case  it  should  not 
be  considered  necessary  to  institute  any  judicial  or 
legislative  proceedings  against  the  princess,  that  as 
much  secrecy  as  possible  should  be  observed ;  that 
be  had  not  any  doubt  of  the  au^ori^  or  l^;ali^ 
of  the  commisuon ;  and  that  he  could  state  from 
hie  own  observation,  that  the  four  noUe  lords,  the 
commissioners,  had  conducted  the  business  with 
all  the  impartiality  of  j  udges  acting  under  the  sacred 
obligations  of  an  oa^.  In  reply  to  the  objection 
taken  to  the  instrument  giving  the  four  commis- 
sioners their  authority,  Romilly  said  that  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  that,  on  a  representation  of 
misconduct  in  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  in- 
volving besides  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  pre- 
senting the  danger  of  a  disputed  succession,  the 
king's  verbal  auuority  to  a  number  of  privy  coun- 
cillors was  sufficient.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  well  for;  the  Whig  party  (and  the  party  now 
in  place  must  be  taken  as  whigs)  if  the  delicate 
investigation  had  never  occuned,  and  if  they  had 
not  betrayed  a  questionaUe  alacri^  in  concnrring 
with  the  prince,  and  traducing  his  wife — as  Uiey 
did  in  various  ways  besides  in  thdr  proceedings 
in  the  seraet  commission.  The  case  has  been  cor- 
rectly assumed  as  a  striking  exemplification  (tf  the 
effect  of  party,  and  of  party  interests.*  The  Tories 
were  now  in  opposition  to  the  prince  and  to  the 
Whig  ministr}',  and  they  bitterly  denounced  this 
secret  proceeding.  The  Whigs  were,  and  had  long 
been,  bound  to  the  prince — the  differences  between 
him  and  the  Foxite  part  of  them,  on  the  subject 
of  the  French  revolution,  had  only  produced  a 
partial  and  temporary  coolness—they  looked  to 
him  as  the  rising  sun,  under  whose  benignant  rays 
they  would  he  sure  of  enjoying  a  long  continuance 
in  office,  a  compensation  for  their  long  exclusim 
under  his  father.  When  the  position  of  the  two 
parties  was  reversed,  mhea  the  prince,  as  regent, 
had  Inolten  with  the  Whigs,  vriien,  as  Gei»:ge  IV., 
be  aeemed  determined  to  oontmue  their  ezdusioo, 
then,  in  1820,  the  Tories  in  office  bron^t  in  the 
Bill  of  Fains  and  Penalties  a^nst  his  wife,  and  the 
Wh^fs  took  up  her  cause  with  a  seal  that  seemed 
to*know  no  bounds. 

Mr.  Paul,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis  and  his  friends,  was  bus^  preparing  the 
chafes  against  the  Indian  administration  of  the 
Marquess  Wellesley,  contemplating  nothing  less 
than  the  impeachment  of  the  Marquess,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  reputation  of  his  brother.  General  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  If  it  had  depended  upon 
Francis — "that  venomous  knight "t — the  great 
soldier  would  have  been  excluded  from  public 
service,  just  about  the  time  when  his  alnli^  and 
genius,  his  indomitable  fortitude  and  perseverance^ 
were  most  needed  by  his  country ;  and  the  Penin- 
sular war,  intrusted  to  inferior  minds,  or  to  gene- 
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nls  vioting  in  that  political  weight  at  borne  which 
gave  Sir  Aithnr  Wellesley  wo  many  adnntagei* 
might  have  prored  but  a  conUoaation  of  our  old 
continental  miitakea  and  miacarriages.  Sir  Arthur, 
who  wu  now  in  the  Houie  of  Ccnomons,  spoke 
ably  in  defence  of  hia  brotho'.  But  on  the  4th 
of  July,  when  a  apeedy  prorogation  was  expected, 
Panll  declared  that  he  was  not  ready  to  go  into 
the  chargea ;  that  he  wanted  more  papers  to  sup- 
port hia  case ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Uiis  business 
ahould  atand  over  till  next  session.  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  23rd  of  July.  During  the 
last  montb  of  this  session  ill  health  bad  wholly 
prevented  the  attendance  of  Fox.  It  was  evident 
to  most  of  his  friends  that  he  waa  rapidly  following 
Pitt  to  the  grave. 

Our  military  and  naval  operations  in  the  course 
of  this  year  extended  to  the  south  of  Italy  and 
Sidly^Ponagal,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  £^t 
and  Wot  Indies,  and  South  America.  The  petty 
expedition  which  had  been  aent  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean under  General  Sir  Jamea  Craig,  being 
joined  hy  a  Russian  force,  landed  at  Naples  in  the 
month  of  November,  when  the  French  army,  under 
General  St.  Cyr,  which  had  been  occupying  a  great 
part  of  that  kingdom,  was  absent  in  Upper  Italy, 
co-operatiug  wiUi  Marshal  Massena.  Before  St. 
Cyr  took  his  departure  the  Neapolitan  government 

{mmised  to  remain  neutral ;  but  that  engagement, 
ike  so  many  others,  waa  contracted  under  the  in- 
6uence  of  fear  and  weakness,  and  Ferdinand  IV., 
though  deploring  the  smallness  of  their  forces,  re- 
ceived the  English  and  Russians  as  £rienda  and 
delivovra.  If  the  allies  had  been  mwe  numerous, 
and  if  they  had  arrived  six  weeks  or  two  montha 
earlier,  they  mi^  have  set  the  whole  of  Lower 
Italy  in  a  naze  anunst  the  French ;  they  might 
have  inaared  the  aeitruction  of  St  Gyr*a  corpt 
<f  armie,  and  have  prevented  every  one  of  the  sue- 
ceasea  which  Masaena  had  obtained  over  the  Ardi- 
duke  Charles  in  Upper  Italy.  But  as  thingawere 
— with  their  contemptible  numbers  and  too  tardy 
arrival — the  English  and  Russians  could  do  little 
but  hasten  the  ruin  of  Ferdinand  IV.  As  soon  as 
Bonaparte  learned  the  breach  of  the  promised 
neutrality,  or  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  and 
English  (whose  landing  Ferdinand  could  not  have 
prevented  if  he  had  been  ever  to  much  disposed  to 
do  it),  he  issued  from  Vienna  one  of  his  terrible 
proclamationa,  declaring  that  the  Bourbon  dpssty 
of  Naples  had  ceased  to  reign.  As  the  battle  of 
Anaterlitz  and  the  peace  with  Aiutria  had  left  his 
annies  nothing  to  do  in  the  north  of  Italy,  he  or- 
dered St,  Cyr  to  retrace  hia  stepa  to  the  sonUi  widi 
an  poanble  apeed,  deelarii^  in  one  of  hia  bulletins 
that "  the  much  of  QcDeral  St  Cyr  upon  Naples 
waa  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  perfidy  of  the 

2ueen,  and  compdling  that  criminal  woman  to 
escend  from  the  throne."  Caroline  of  Austria, 
Marie  Antoinette's  sister,  took  indeed  a  more  ac- 
tive share  in  the  business  of  government  than  her 
indolent  and  thoughtless  hoahand  Ferdinand :  ahe 
detoted  the  IVench,  and  vu  deteited  by  thun; 
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and,  besides  other  old  grudges,  Bonaparte  could 
never  forgive  her  for  her  friemiahip  to  Ndaon,  and 
the  assistance  ahe  lent  hhn  at  Syracuse.  But  St. 
Cyr'a  forces  were  only  the  van  of  a  much  more 
formidaUe  army :  Marahal  Maaaena  followed  close 
behind  with  three  great  columns,  and  a  multitude  of 
generals  of  name  and  fame ;  and  behind  them  all 
came  Joseph  Bonaparte,  destined  by  his  brother  to 
fill  this  Bourbon  throne.  In  all,  counting  the 
Italian  regimenta  which  had  been  raised  in  Lom- 
bardy  and  Piedmont,  more  than  60,000  men  were 
in  full  march  for  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  behind 
which  lay  3000  British,  about  4000  Russians,  and ' 
a  small  and  disorganised  Neapolitan  array,  which 
was  worth  less  than  nothing.  The  Russian  gene- 
ral presently  informed  the  Neapolitan  court  that 
they  had  better  negotiate  with  St.  Cyr  for  a 
newal  of  the  neutndity  which  they  had  nolated, 
and  that,  for  hia  own  part,  he  must  be  gme ;  ukd 
before  the  foremost  French  column  rea(»ed  Rome 
the  Russians  marched  away  to  the  aea-ports  of 
Apulia  and  embarked  for  Conu.  Sir  James  Craig 
could  only  follow  the  example  of  the  Russian  gene- 
ral :  he  6ed  rather  than  retreated  from  the  banks  of 
the  Glarigliano.  His  troops  got  demoralized,  and 
some  of  them,  losing  all  discipline,  abandoned 
their  baggage  and  their  arms,  and  committed  ex- 
cesses among  the  country  people.  It  was  a  dis- 
graceful flight.  Part  of  this  ahame  may  be  cast 
upon  the  officers  in  command,  but  the  greater 
blame  will  attach  to  the  ministry  that  could  ihua 
aend  out  a  petty  expedition,  and  expwe  the  na- 
tional flag  and  character  to  nearly  every  posaible 
chance  of  di^race-  Without  seeiog  an  enemy, 
exce{^  in  the  Neapolitan  peasantry,  whose  ven- 
geance they  provoked,  Graig*B  force  waa  found  to 
be  CMsiderably  nduced  before  he  could  embark 
and  sail  away  fwSidly.  None  were  left  to  defend 
the  frontiers  or  the  line  of  the  Garigliano,  except 
Fra  Diavolo  and  a  few  hundreds  of  brigands  and 
insurgents.  As  soon  as  the  dkbdcle  began,  old 
King  Ferdinand,  thinking  most  of  his  personal 
safety,  embarked  for  Palermo :  Queen  Caroline 
remained  till  the  11th  of  February,  when  St.  Cyr 
had  crossed  the  frontiers ;  but  on  the  evening  of 
that  day,  not  vrithout  a  risk  of  being  seized  by 
her  own  subjects  of  the  French  faction  (and  in  the 
capital  they  were  very  numerous),  she  fled  with 
her  daughters  on  board  ship,  and  sailed  for  Sicily 
to  join  her  husband.  On  the  application  of  Fer- 
dinand IV.,  Admiral  Lord  Collingwood  had  dis- 
patched a  small  squadron,  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
to  give  such  ud  and  aaiiatance  as  should  he  prac- 
ticable. Sir  James  Craig  soon  o^ted  hia  troopi 
in  the  nd^hbourhood  of  Fblenno,  and  for  a  otm- 
aiderable  time  the  court  owed  ita  aafely  entirely  to 
the  presence  of  our  petty  army  and  two  or  three  of 
our  ships.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  appeared  on 
the  heights  which  overlook  Naples.  The  Iazzs- 
roni  would  have  again  fought  in  the  outskirts  and 
in  the  streets  of  the  town,  as  th^  had  done  in 
1 W  i  hut  the  frightful^a^*^^  ©ft(^|^ 
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committed  in  the  course  of  that  fatal  year  had 
created  a  universal  dread  of  their  patriotiem. 
The  upper  and  middling  classea  of  citizens  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  civic  or  national  guard  ; 
artillery  and  arms  were  put  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  Lazzaroni,  who  had  no  longer  a  "  mad  Mi- 
chael *'  to  head  them  ;  and  wherever  they  showed 
themselves  in  any  numbers  their  own  armed  coun- 
trymen dispersed  them.  On  the  15th  of  February, 
the  garrisons  in  the  city  and  forts  having  previously 
surrendered,  Joseph  Bonaparte  entered  Naples, 
and  took  up  hia  abode,  as  king,  in  the  palace 
from  which  the  Bourbons  had  so  lately  fled.  Pre- 
viously to  his  ignominious  flight  Ferdinand  had 
dispatched  his  two  sons,  the  Hereditary  Prince 
Francis  and  Prince  Leopold,  into  the  Abruzzi  and 
into  Calabria,  to  rouse  the  hardy  native  population 
of  those  mountainous  countries.  There  was  no 
want  of  loyalty  in  the  peasantry ;  but  more  than 
half  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility  and  proprietora 
were,  at  this  moment,  either  indifferent  to  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons,  or  inclined  to  favour  the 
cause  of  the  French ;  the  poor  people  had  no  arms, 
ammunition,  or  other  necessaries ;  and  the  royal 
princes  had  nothing  to  give  them  save  compli- 
ments and  white  cockades.  A  little  later  the 
French  found  Calabria  the  fiercest  and  most  de- 
structive country  they  had  ever  entered ;  but  this 
was  when  the  population  had  been  driven  to  de- 
spair, and  after  supplies  and  ammunition  had  been 
thrown  among  them  from  Sicily.  Prince  Francis 
and  Prince  Leopold  united  such  partisans  as  they 
could  collect,  on  the  rugged  mountainous  borders  of 
Calabria;  and  General  Oamas  joined  them  with 
all  that  remained  in  tlie  field  of  the  Neapolitan 
regular  army — an  army  most  liable,  on  every  ap- 
proach of  danger,  to  sudden  dissolutions.  Damasks 
force  was  estimated  by  the  French  at  14,000  men : 
it  probably  did  not  amount  to  half  that  number 
when  it  reached  the  elected  point  for  defence— 


but  the  question  of  numbers  is  irrelevant,  for,  had 
it  been  30,000  strong,  officered  as  it  wag,  dis- 
heartened and  demoralized  as  it  was,  it  could  hare 
counted  for  little  or  nothing  against  the  10,000 
veteran  French  troops  which  foUowed  close  upon 
its  heels,  under  the  command  of  General  Regnier. 
After  some  skirmishing  at  Rotonda  and  at  Campo- 
tanese — where  the  peasant  partisans  fought  much 
better  than  the  regular  troops— the  greater  part  of 
Dames*s  army  deserted  and  fled,  or  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  cried  misericordia  to  the  French. 
Damas  and  the  two  princes  fled  with  the  remainder 
right  through  Calabria,  and  embarking  at  Scylla, 
Reggio,  and  other  ports,  passed  over  to  Messina 
and  Palermo.  Widi  no  other  trouble  than  that  of 
marching,  Regnier  subdued,  or  seemed  to  subdue 
(for  the  subjugation  was  not  yet)  the  whole  of 
Calabria  with  the  exception  of  the  towns  and  for- 
tresses of  Maratea,  Amantea,  and  Scylla.  Having 
established  a  government  or  a  ministry,  and  hav- 
ing put  the  capital,  and  his  new  government  too, 
under  the  surveillance  of  his  minister  of  police,  and 
prime  adviser  in  all  things,  the  Corsican  Saliceti, 
that  ex-Jacobin  who  had  been  brother  commis- 
sioner with  the  younger  Robespierre,  Joseph  Bona- 
parte set  out  to  visit  his  conquests  in  Calabria. 
During  his  absence  a  French  military  commission 
(the  first  ever  established  in  this  kingdom)  tried 
the  Neapolitan  general  Rodio,  who  nad  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  Bourbon 
king,  and  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Campo- 
tanese.  Whatever  Rodio  had  done,  he  had  dune 
under  the  commission  of  his  sovereign,  and  by  the 
orders  of  an  existing  government.  Taking  these 
facts  into  consideration,  even  that  worst  of  courts 
acquitted  him ;  but  two  vindictive  Neapolitans  of 
the  French  faction  represented  that  Rodio  was  too 
dangerous  a  man  to  let  live;  and  that  enlightened, 
liberal  model  government  which  Joseph  had  es- 
tabliihed  imm^iately  appointed  a  sectrnd  mihury 
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committioD,  vhicb  condemned  him  to  death ;  md^ 
in  the  brief  space  of  ten  hours,  the  unhappy  Rodio 
was  tuice  tried,  acquitted,  condemned,  liberated, 
and  shot.*  But,  compared  with  what  followed, 
this  was  a  mild  commencement  of  that  Re^  of 
Terror  which  ended  only  with  the  reign  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  at  Naples.  All  tyrannies  are  bad ;  the 
worst  of  tyrannies  is  a  foreign  military  despotism ; 
but  even  that  worst  ia  made  more  evil  when  the 
command  of  arms  and  armies  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  that  is  not  a  soldier,  but  an  effeminate  civilian 
and  rank  coward.  The  personal  timidity,  the  dis- 
solute voluptuousness  of  Joseph,  his  habit  of  seeing 
only  throi^|;fa  the  eyes  of  Saliceti,  because  that 
Corsican  minister  of  police  had  the  art  of  con- 
stantly exciting  his  unmanly  fearSf  and  of  per- 
suading him  that  he  and  his  police  agents  alone 
could  guarantee  his  securi^,  rendered  the  tyranny 
of  thia  merchant-clork-king  ten  times  more  de- 
grading, and  infinitely  more  oppressive,  than  the 
grander  and  more  manly  despotism  of  his  brother 
and  maker  Napoleon ;  and  made  his  thirty  months' 
reign  a  thirty  months'  curse  and  scourge  to  the 
Neapolitan  people.  It  was  the  reign  of  Saliceti 
and  his  police,  rather  than  the  reign  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  Joseph,  who  only  ruled  and  reigned 
ill  the  harem  he  established  as  soon  as  he  arrived, 
did  not  complete  bis  tour  in  Calabria,  for  the  roads 
were  dangerous,  and  Frenchmen  were  shot  there. 
He  returned  to  the  capital,  dreading  to  be  assassi- 
nated at  every  step  he  took.  During  his  absence 
the  English  had  gained  poasesnon  of  the  rocky 
island  of  Capri,  which  commands  the  GhilfofNaples, 
and  lies  immediately  opposite  tii»t  city  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles  ;t  and  some  Sicilians, 
MvAa  the  command  of  the  l^ince  of  Canosa,  occu- 
pied Poma  and  other  islands  o£f  the  coast.  In 
advancing  from  Rome,  Massena  and  St.  Cyr  had 
not  been  able  to  reduce  Gaeta,  a  formidable  for- 
tress on  the  Neapolitan  coast,  which  happened  to 
be  garrisoned  by  some  trustworthy  troops,  chiefly 
foreigners,  in  the  pay  of  the  Bourbon  king,  and 
commanded  by  an  officer  of  honour  and  court^,  a 
Prince  William  of  Hesse  Philipstadt.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  threw  succours  into  the  place,  battered  the 
works  of  the  French  besiegers,  landed  English 
sailors  as  he  had  done  at  Acre,  and  inflicted  several 
severe  blows  upon  Massena's  forces,  at  various 
parts  of  the  coaat{  The  siege  of  Gaeta  promised 

•  CUIMli,  Stariadl  Napdl. 

i  TbbwuKiiothwof  Ar8idiMrS«tth'f«ip1(ritf.  ARcrUiraatoii- 
ag  to  tenbMd  the  dty  of  Naplei,  vhile  Uia  French  wan-  Uluminnt 
ng  a  oa  Mconvt  of  JoMph  Bonanuta  b«fnf[  pracUmtd  Ktng  of  ifae 
Tiro  Sdlha.  and  only  nfrabiiDK  tnm  motlm  of  humaDity.and  r^om 
0M  eoBStdmioa  Ui^  it  would  be  no  good  gin  to  rertore  to  mir  ally 
Fndbuad  IV.,  hit  capUi  m  m  bttp  of  niitii,  uhn,  uid  bonea,  he 
Mood  KTOW  Uw  bay  wfth  fbuf  ihlna  of  tha  Woo  and  two  Slctlian 
iBKtar^NMlak  awvoood  tha  Ftench  contmaoUant  to  tnmBder, 
Ifaatad  hta  vhh  an  hour'a  cloaa  Sra  from  both  decki  af  the '  Eagle,' 
and  dian  landad  liia  naHoe*  and  a  good  number  of  hi*  aailon,  who 
dtaabad  n|i  arina  nlnoit  pemndkalaT  roeha,  and  droTe  the  Vmeh 
tnm  tlwfr  batt  poaitlona.  CWptain  fiunnna,  commanding  the  ■  Athe- 
Bianna'a  *  narinca,  kUled  the  eommandaot  with  hli  own  hand ;  and, 
tiiaiMpO*,  dw  sarrlMa  brat  a  parley,  and  onltalatad.  Thia  (ormid- 
aUenxk,  wnn  ny  tha  gallantry  and  ikillof  our  anvy  in  1B06,  woa 
dbgneattally  loat  through  the  liinudarlnx  of  nnr  army  tn  tsoe. 

t  If  that  ampUbiona.  amhUaxlniu  man.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  had 
been  bat  allowed  anything  like  adenuale  meane,  and  the  free  uie  of 
hh  on  tndament,  ho  wonid  have  nalpad  ta  make  OaMa  a  aacond 
Acre  to  the  French.  Ai  It  waa,  hia  unMaim  waa  moit  timely  and 
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to  be  a  long  affiiir.  Whtsa  first  summoned  hj  the 
French,  the  German  prince  told  them  that  Gaeta 
was  not  Ulm,  and  that  he  was  not  General  Mack 
— and  the  French  felt  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

In  Calabria  General  Regnier,  after  three  days, 
desperate  and  bloody  fighting,  cairied  the  walled 
town  of  Maratea,  into  which  a  great  number  of  the 
Bourbon  partisans  had  thrown  themselves.  The 
castle  capitulated  on  the  next  day  ;  but,  as  it  was 
pretended  that  these  Bourbooists  were  not  regular 
troops,  but  only  partisans  and  insurgents,  they 
were  butchered  in  cold  blood :  citadel  and  town 
were  equally  sacked,  the  women  were  violated,  and 
every  possible  horror  was  committed.  Leaving 
Maratea  in  flames,  the  French  advanced  to  the 
sicse  of  Amantea.  But  their  deeds  spread  far  and 
wide  the  hotter  flames  of  insurrection,  ffhi  in- 
habitants all  the  towns  and  villages  on  theii  road 
fled  to  the  mountains,  or  hid  themselves  in  the 
forests ;  the  peasantry  collected  on  their  flanks  and 
on  their  rear,  butchering,  murdering,  torturing  all 
the  French  ^ey  could  surprise  or  cut  off.  The 
country  was  in  a  blaze  from  end  to  end.  To  keep 
up  the  insurrection  the  fugitive  Bourbon  court  sent 
over  from  Palermo  and  Messina  some  money,  some 
arms,  some  officers,  and  a  great  number  of  parti- 
sans or  irregular  troops.  Amantea  could  not  be 
taken  by  the  French,  Reggio  was  re-taken  from 
them,  the  castle  of  Scylla,  which  had  surroidered 
to  the  French,  was  invested — Regnier  was  com- 
pelled to  halt,  and  then  to  retreat  towards  Monte- 
leone.  By  this  time  the  British  troops  in  Sicily 
had  been  reinforced,  and  the  command  of  them 
transferred  to  Sir  John  Stuart.  On  the  entreaties 
of  the  queen,  which  were  seconded  by  his  personal, 
feelings  and  hia  own  ardent  wishes,  Sir  John 
agreed  to  cross  over  into  Calabria.  All  the  force 
he  could  take  with  him,  including  artillery,  did 
not  amount  to  5000  men  ;*  and  of  these  above  a  - 
third  were  Corsicans,  Sicilians,  and  other  foreigners 
in  English  pay.  On  the  Ut  of  July  Sir  John 
Stuart  efiet^  a  landing  in  the  gulf  of  Sant' 
Eufemia,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Nicastro,  to  the 
northward  of  Monte-leone,  and  between  that  city 
and  Naples.  Apprised  of  this  disembarkation, 
General  Regnier  made  a  rapid  march,  uniting,  as 
he  advanced,  his  detached  corps,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  English  without  loss  of  time,  and  of 

tmporlaBL  IteQntribatadtokeepl4,0MPraichnien  (far three montha 
under  thoaa  walla  and  rocki,  and  to  oaoaa  them  a  great  lo«  by  mal- 
aria nnd  mnaltlea.  Sir  Sidney  w«B  Indignant  at  llw  notion  whtch 
waa  lutjugiitlnK  tha  (VmUnent,  and  no  laconaideraUe  poHknt  of  our 
Engtbh  politician,.  "  I  had  t)ie  tattalkctloni"  he  aaya,  "  of  laamlnf , 
on  my  airlval,  that  Qaeta  itill  held  out,  although  aa  yet  without  euc- 
eour,  Aval  a  eiulaAan  idea,  muh  loo  prevalent,  (Ant  wprogrta  q^tAa 
f  reaM  onaia  if  irretittibte.  It  wa*  my  Dnt  cant  to  aee  that  inppUea 
ahould  lie  tafPly  couveved  to  the  govefaor.  I  had  myaelf  the  Inex- 
prewlble  aatiaTaction  of  conveying  the  mott  eawniial  artlclet  to  Oavta, 
and  of  communicBilng  to  hia  aerene  hiehueia  the  governor  (on  the 
btnch  battery,  which  ke  never  ({Ulta)  the  auurance  of  fkrthar  aup- 
IMrt  to  any  extent  within  my  nowar,  fur  the  maintenance  of  that  im- 
partiDt  forireai,  already  lo  long  prewrved  by  hia  lotrepidltjr  and 
example.  Thinva  wore  a  new  aipect  on  the  arrival  of  tha  amuuni' 
tlon;  the  redoubled  flra  of  the  euemy  with  red-hot  *hot  Into  the  mole 
(being  antwered  with  redoubled  vigour}  did  not  prevent  the  landing 
of  everything  ve  had  brought,  togelmr  with  Amroriba  'ExcolUntV 
tower-deek  guoa,  lo  anaver  lUa  falling  lire,  whkh  bort  dlnelly  «■ 
the  landing  plaae." 

•  Sir  Jnbn  Stuart  In  Ma  dfapatch  ilalaa  hia  loUl-BumbCT,  nnlriBd 
Ue.ta«l«din,lto»oyU.rtiltary.^,p.3^  bT^pOglC 
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driving  them  into  the  sea  or  back  to  their  shipping. 
He  expected  to  find  Stuart  encamped  on  the  shore 
of  the  bajr  where  he  had  efficted  hia  landingi  with 
hii  position  defended  by  batteries,  and  the 
flankmg  fire  of  the  English  men-of-war  and  gun- 
boats. French  writers  and  others  have  even  re- 
ported that  the  battle  was  fought  under  these  dr- 
cumstances  so  very  favourable  to  the  English,  and 
that  the  terrible  loss  in  Regnier's  army  was  owing 
to  the  firing  of  the  ships,  and  of  Stuart's  masked 
batteries.*  This  is  a  He  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Instead  of  encamping  on  the  beach,-  to  have  the  co- 
operation of  shipping,  he  marched  some  distance 
along  the  beach,  and  then  struck  boldly  inland  to 
meet  Regnier.  He  had  no  artillery  with  him  fit 
to  make  those  murderous  masked  batteries  which 
have  been  made  to  figure  upon  paper.  The  ground 
he  had  to  traverse  in  Lis  advance  waa  so  rough  and 
n^[ged,  waa  cut  by  ao  many  ^uman*}  or  water- 
cMirsea,  waa  intersected  by  so  many  pantam,  or 
marshes,  was  bespread  by  so  many  macchiey  or 
thickets  (chiefly  of  myrtle,  with  the  wild  red  gera- 
nium flowering  among  them),  that  Stuart,  who  had 
acarcely  a  horse  with  him,  could  have  moved  none 
but  light  field-pieces.  All  the  artillery  that  Sir 
John  had  brought  with  him  irom  Sicily  consisted 
of  ten  4-pounder8,  four  G-pounders,  and  two  howit- 
zers ;  and  from  this  formidable  artillery  scarcely 
a  shot  seems  to  have  been  fired  except  as  a  siniaf, 
or  for  measuring  distances.  The  battle  of  Maida 
was  a  battle  of  bayoneta.  To  give  it  any  other 
character — to  represent  it  as  an  ai&ir  of  artillery, 
and  a  fortified  camp,  is  to  attempt  foully  to  rob  the 
British  infantry  of  one  of  the  moat  glorioua  of  their 
many  laurels — ia  to  He  broadly  and  most  impu- 
dent)^ in  the  fiwe  of  the  moat  evident  facts.  The 
spot  where  the  death-struggle  toc^  place  is  not  in- 
deed very  remote  from  the  sea,  for  the  broadest 
part  of  the  plain  which  lies  between  the  moantaina 
and  the  bay  is  not  five  miles  broad ;  but  it  was  so 
far  from  the  sea,  and  the  nature  of  the  intervening 
ground  was  such,  that,  if  our  men-of-war  or  gun- 
boats had  fired,  their  shot  would  have  been  as  use- 
less, and  as  innocuous  to  the  French,  as  though 
they  had  been  fired  at  the  Nore,  or  in  Plymouth 

*  Omitting  may  meDtioD  of  lh«  Mp:  Ontxal  Collett*,  Uw  Nn- 
poUUn  Uitcwimn,  fflw  all  th«  vnt  of  the  batUfl  in  thU  muDor,  ti»kltig 
mr  John  Staart  be  MKampsd  f u  a  forlified  cMnB  on  Um  diuM.  wii£ 
hM  muked  batterie*.  In  the  mmiling  of  which  by  two  brilllut 
chmifM  BefDlai  MutKiued  hit  tviHfle  low.  Olhm  may  bav«  emd 
ftom  ignonDW,  ud  that  too  nunmaii  impllrit  eoolldeaee  in  the  ie> 
forU  oiibit  FrrDch.who  iwveryet  admitted  a  defeat  without  attempt- 
Init  to  aiplalR  it  by  treachery,  or  taperiority  of  tbree.or  tht  nature  ot 
thvgrauod,  or  K>nu  other  dlutdTtnturauiciicunutaiwe;  butOeneiwl 
ColMta.  who  Mrved  andrr  the  French  in  Calabria,  muat  kiiowIii([]y 
hare  &WBad  hU  acniunt  of  the  battle  of  Ualda-«  battle  wliieh,  as 
waeanaflbm  from  ourownkau«]e(Ke,  waa  witaeiaed  lh>ni  the  neigh- 
bonrtng  hllU  bf  tbonwida  nf  CtlabrUDi,  and  whtdi  Irtt  the  diwp««t 
and  clearcrt  inpriwiun  on  ihr  nitul  of  the  country.  We  were  there  In 
July  181S,  Jut  tenyearaalW  the  battle;  aod  then  there  wna  ■caioely 
a  flmner.  labounr,  or  buffldo- herd  living  noai  the  plain  of  Sant*  Eufe- 
mla.  but  could  give  a  coireet  uoeount  of  tlie  potltkm  of  the  two  armiee 
md  nf  the  priiicl[«l— (ha  few  and  very  almplo— inddenta  uf  the  en- 
rngMMSL  Other  eitdenee  of  the  mott  eonrinciiig  kind  waa  to  be 
ftrand  on  the  plaifa,  milea  away  from  the  aea^haro,  where  tlie  conflict 
had  left  heap*  of  dewlbodiea.  TIm  real  baitlo-lleld,  neat  the  edge  of 
the  lower  hllk  which  ihelve  down  fmni  the  lofty  Apenntne  tango, 
wai  even  then  marked  by  akulla  and  bonei.  md  fngmeala  of  bnua 
which  had  once  omamenti^  tha  ihakoi  or  tape  of  Uie  French  aol- 
diery ;  for  tile  place  I*  a  Mtitnry  wild,  tmly  traTereed  exrapt  by  the 
bnliao^lriTna.  CoUMawaiaaabUauui.aDdasaDdwiiMr;  bntha 
tbnvn  wril  iBdn  Joatph  Bonpniti  nd  Uuitt,  u4  wu,  body, 
lMit,aiidMal,ftFraMh  putina. 


Sound.  All  that  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who 
had  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Sant'  Eufemia  the  even- 
ing before  the  action,  did  or  could  do,  waa  to  make 
auch  a  disposition  of  ships  and  gun-boats  aa  urould 
have  favoured  Sir  John  Stuart's  retreat  If  a  re- 
verse had  made  that  movement  necessary,  our  little 
army  would  have  fallen  back  by  the  same  lines  on 
which  they  had  advanced,  and,  as  the  latter  part  of 
the  retreat  would  thus  have  been  round  the  shores 
of  the  bay,  close  by  the  water's  edge,  Sir  Sidney's 
guns  might  have  been  brought  to  bear  nearly  point- 
blank  upon  their  pursuers.  But  the  British  bay- 
onet decided  that  there  should  be  no  retreat ;  and, 
therefore,  neither  ship  nor  gun-boat  Bred  a  shot. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  of  July  that 
Sir  John  Stuart  received  intelligence  that  Regnier 
had  encamped  near  Maida,  about  ten  milea  distant 
from  the  place  where  he  had  landed ;  that  his 
force  connsted  at  the  moment  of  about  40CK)  in- 
fantry and  900  cavalry,  together  with  four  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  that  he  expected  to  be  joined 
within  a  day  or  two  by  3000  more  French  troops, 
who  were  marching  after  him  in  a  second  division. 
Stuart  therefore  determined  to  advance  and  fight 
him  before  this  junction.  Leaving  four  companies 
of  Watteville'a  regiment  behind  him  to  protect  the 
stores,  and  occupy  a  slight  work  which  had  been 
thrown  up  at  the  landiug-place.  Sir  John,  on  the 
following  morning — the  morning  of  a  burning  day 
of  July,  when  the  heat  of  that  pestiferous  Cala- 
brian  plain  resembles  the  heat  of  an  African  glen 
in  the  torrid  zone — commenced  his  rapid  advance, 
cheered  by  the  aailors  of  Smith's  squadron,  several 
of  whose  ofBcers  followed  the  column  on  foot  or 
mounted  on  Calabrian  donkeys,  eager  to  be  spec- 
tators of  the  fight.  When  Sir  John  Stuart,  after 
a  mardi  across  the  plain,  which  drenched  his  men 
with  perspiration,  and  turned  their  red  coats  almost 
blue,  came  in  sight  of  Regnier,  he  found  that  that 
general  was  encamped  below  the  village  of  Maida, 
on  the  side  of  a  woody  hill,  sloping  into  the  plain 
of  Sant'  Eufemia,  hia  flanks  being  strengthened  by 
a  thick  impervious  underwood,  and  his  front  being 
covered  by  the  Amato,  a  river  broad,  deep,  and 
rapid  in  the  rainy  season,  but  perfectly  fordable  in 
the  summer.  Like  all  such  rivers,  the  Amato  had 
a  broad  extent  of  marshy  ground  on  either  side  of 
it.  As  soon  as  he  had  struck  alm<»t  at  a  right 
angle  from  the  sea-shore.  Sir  John's  advance  lay 
across  a  qncious  plain  which  afforded  the  French 
every  opportuni^  of  minutely  observing  hia  move- 
ments. He  aaya  himself^  wiu  proper  and  honour- 
able candour,  "Had  General  Regnier  thought 
proper  to  remain  upon  his  ground,  the  difficulties 
of  access  to  him  were  auch  that  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  made  an  impression  upon  him :  but 
quitting  this  advantage,  and  chmsing  the  river  with 
his  entire  force,  he  came  down  to  meet  us  upon  the 
open  plain — a  measure  to  which  he  was  no  doubt 
encouraged  by  a  consideration  of  his  cavalry,  an 
arm  with  which,  unfortunaltli/,  /  was  altogether 
unprovided.**  *    But  Regnier,^  a  vain,  aelf-cmi- 

.  Yrt  0««1  ColMt.  .g^^  ©^te 
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£dent  mui,  had  other  ttroog  tnotires  to  induce 
him  to  quit  his  Tsntage-ground ;  in  £^pt  he  had 
been  opposed  corps  d  corps  to  Stuait,  and  had 
been  well  beaten  by  that  general— he  wai  eager  to 
wipe  off  that  disgrace— and,  besides,  l^brun,  one 
of  Bonaparte's  a^es>de-cainp  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Parist  was  ready  to  ciy  out  shame  if  he  could 
see  the  English  before  him  without  £iUing  upon 
them.*  There  was,  moreover,  another  strong  in- 
ducement :  the  presence  of  the  English,  and  the 
sight  of  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbon,  might 
spread  the  flames  of  insurrection  that  were  already 
so  dangerous ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  Calabrian 
bands,  bring  down  on  his  rear  fresh  enemies  from 
the  mountains  of  Basilicata,  Capitanata,  the 
Abnizzi,  and  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  It 
was  clear,  indeed,  ttiat  the  English  troops  could 
not  long  remain  where  they  were  without  being 
eaten  up  by  the  malaria  fevers,  which  rage  in  that 
swampy,  boggy  part  of  Calabria  to  an  extent 
acarcdy  excMoed  m  the  mortal  Maremme  of  Tus- 
cany and  the  Roman  States;  but  still  a  very  short 
stay  muht  lead  to  gieat  mischief  and  to  very  long 
work  aiurwarch.  If,  however,  Regnier'a  strongest 
motive  for  quitting  the  heights  was  a  personal  feel- 
ing, there  was  on  the  side  of  Sir  John  Stuart  a 
feeling  of  nearly  the  same  nature,  and  quite  as 
vehement.  Sebastiani  had  accused  the  English 
general  of  having  had  recourse  to  assassins ;  and 
Regnier  himself,  who  was  now  coming  down  from 
his  wooded  heights  to  meet  him,  bad  written  a 
book  about  the  campaigns  in  Egypt,  denying  every 
claim  of  the  British  to  skill  or  courage,  treating 
them  contemptuously,  both  officers  and  men,  as 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  soldiers,  ind  imputing 
the  loss  of  £^;pt  solely  to  the  incapacity  of  Ab- 
dallah  Menou,  under  whom  he  (Kegnier)  had 
served  as  aeomd  in  command.  Thu  personal 
feeling,  indeed,  was  so  intense  in  Sir  John  Stuait 
(who  in  other  matters  betrayed  an  over-hot  Scot- 
tish temperament),  and  it  was  so  generally  shared 
in  by  the  British  officers  in  the  field,  as  also  by 
their  men,t  that  it  is  rather  more  than  probable 

vfth  lhair  ether  fklifbooda,  and  lh«  euggentloD  of  Stnatt'i  ■nay  to 
MM  or  TOOO  funng,  talk  of  hii  bavias  cavalry  vith  bim.  Tba  only 
Mnlry  w«  mer  beard  of  (and  we  hare  had  much  local  and  other  tn- 
Ibmatioa  eoDcerninK  tlUa  battle)  ooulited  of  Sir  Sldooy  Smith  a 
middtlpmeti  and  Ihmtenaati  mounted  ob  aiae*. 

*  nul  Look  Conrier  njr*,  in  hU  aly,  eanrtie  maimer,  that  tfcU 
wM  have  been  Lelwiu'i  ny,  allhonifh  praUbly  ho  waa  not  really 
«r  opinion  that  Beniar  onrnt  to  have  qnhted  hit  formidable  and 
alamt  nBapprflMuble  poiddon.  H«  aayi  dieiioctly  that  Kegnier 
WB*  eontroired  by  the  pnieDce  of  Lebran ;  and  he  dearly  and  poln- 
antljF  ezpcM*  eeitaln  pncUow  which  ware  bow  eommon  in  the 
Vkaodi  nivjr.  "  A  aUlj  thbig  (tmg  ehmt)  indeed.  Tor  a  genenl  who 
eomOBEidi,  ta  have  on  nii  ihwudert  an  aide-de-camp  oftne  etaymr, 
n  Soe  Mtleman  of  the  cmut,  who  arrivea  m  fiMte,  dreMsd  by  Walter 

Sm  UM  bd^nble  tailor  of  PuiM\  and  tviapni  you  In  hli  pocket 
gnint  of  hie  Imperial  m^eatj  I  Begnler  had  a  euireilUDt  put 
v»r  hfan.  to  |tTC  an  Msonnt  of  what  ahonld  Vappeo.  Had  the  battle 
been  gnintd.  than  it  wonldhan  been  the  empwor'i  doioj(,  the  afleet 
oflhe  nalnif  the  tBrealloo,  the  order*  neemd  fkon  tt  Mat  (frow 
abow  ihm).  Bat  If  Uwhatlto  bo  lot,  why  than  H  ti  onifaultl 
The  ffoldM  tioop  of  coorUw*  wiU  ny,  'The  enpeiOT  vai  nottbervl 
nata  pity  Itie  that  thaonpem  eanndt  maka  om  pood  naml  T 
iUmeIrm,  Cwraydaaea.  at  Opmln  MdAfda  i&f  £nril  Gparifr. 

Tk^ytxjmtm  thhinaaaarta.iaiMltablaotoU—oflloaapartg— 
pmadKMynlaltoUmiBtbeead.  Itoafhttoba  rMMSbeiM  a*  a 
larnni  of  aeeoantlB|  for  many  of  the  Um  Mvcuenta,  vadUaUona, 
and  Utnioa  of  the  nanhala  and  general*  who  oommamtod  hit  armie* 
faitarikaad  Portand  andia  oIlHr  eountrlaa  wkeMho  wMBotpnaott. 
.  VtSb  »«h  regtmem,  mv  wUi  Jflhu  Stnart  at  Mafih,  had 
■lerd  udocAb>KNmWp,iad,an«  hli  4nlb.iiadar  Bit  JohB,ln 
Bstpt- 


that,  if  Regnier  had  kept  his  vantage  ground, 
Stuart  would  have  committed  some  imprudence  or 
rashness  in  order  to  get  at  him.  As  it  was,  when 
the  French  came  £wn  to  the  open  plain,  and 
battle  was  joined,  the  English  fought  with  all  the 
animosity  of  a  direct  peraonal  quarrel — with  a 
fury  which  looked  aa  if  every  man  were  fighting 
a  duel  to  avenge  his  own  vrrongs— as  if  Uiere  were 
a  multitudinous  series  of  duels  fighting  at  once,  in 
the  first  hot  blood  of  personal  quarrel,  without  a 
moment  to  cool,  and  without  seconds  to  prescribe 
rules  and  limitations.  As  Regnier  came  down  in 
double  column  his  forces  were  found  far  more 
numerous  than  Stuart  had  counted  upon :  he  had, 
in  fact,  been  joined  by  the  troops  that  had  been 
marching  ufter  him  in  a  second  division.  After 
some  short  close  firing  of  the  flankers  to  cover  the 
deployments  of  the  two  armies,  by  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  opposing  fronts  were  hotly  en- 
gaged, "and  the  prowess  of  the  rival  nations 
seem^  now  fairly  to  be  at  trial  before  the  world.*^ 
The  battle  grew  hottest  on  Stuart's  right;  and 
there,  in  fact,  it  was  decided.  That  right  was 
composed  of  British  light  infantry,  miied  with  a 
few  foreigners,  and  was  commanded  by  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Kempt  and  Major  Robinson.  Directly 
opposed  to  it  was  the  favourite  French  regiment 
of  light  infantry,  the  1*"  Liigfere.  As  if  by  mu- 
tual agreement,  when  at  the  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  yards,  the  opposed  corps  fired  recipro- 
cally a  few  rounds,  then  suspended  their  fire,  and 
in  close  compact  order  and  awful  silence  ad- 
vanced towards  each  other  until  their  bayonets 
began  to  cross-t  The  British  commanding  officer, 
perceiving  that  his  men  were  suffering  from 
the  heat,  and  were  embarrassed  by  the  blankets 
which  they  carried  at  their  backs,  halted  the  line 
fer  a  few  seconds  that  they  might  throw  their 
blankets  down.  Tht  Frencn,  who  mistook  this 
pause  for  the  hesitation  of  fear,t  advanced  with  a 
quickened  step,  and  with  their  wonted  cheers: — 
they  were  veterans,  thoroughl;^  trained,  and  looking 
martial  and  fierce  with  their  moustachios;  the 
English  line  consisted  in  good  part  of  young  and 
beardless  recruits : — it  was  the  boast  of  the  French, 
and  the  boast  had  grown  louder  since  the  encounter 
with  the  Russians  at  Austerlitz,  that  no  troops  in 
Europe  would  stand  their  bayonet  charge; — the 
fact  was  now  to  be  proved,  though  not  in  an  equal 
contest,  for,  to  have  an  equality,  Stuart  ought  to 
have  had  veterans  to  oppose  to  veterans.  But  such 
men  as  we  had  disproved  the  boast.  As  soon  as 
they  were  freed  Irom  their  incumbrances,  they 
gave  one  true  Ei^lish  hurrah,  and  rushed  on  with 
their  bayonets  levelled.   Some  few  of  the  French 

•  ar  John  ShMrt'i  Dlmteh. 
t  Id. 

t  Tho  iBlbmaUen  abent  the  halt  and  A«  Uankoti  «a>  gives  to 
8lr  Walt*  UecAt  (aee  Life  of  Bonaparte)  by  an  officer  pteaent- 

A  Calabrian.  one  of  the  many  anidou*  apeetatna  who  Ttawad  the 
Ight  from  the  s^hbonrini;  helgiit*.  in  daaoriUng  tha  aSkir  to  ua, 
waitlooed  a  ahort,  andden  halt,  whldi  ho  intenmled  as  tho  Fmeh 
dUat  (hentoment.  "Wo  awanlod  oold."  aaki he,  "for  «c  thooght 
the  EogHih  were  gdng  to  tmn  and  nin ;  bnt,  Santo  Dtafolooa  flB 
the  next  hubint  there  was  a  dtoot  and  a  mahiag  ^nwatda,  oo^Uimi 
ltwa.th.Fr.«hU«tW«or«.«i^r  b^^^OglC 
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really  Btoid  to  cross  bayonets  (a  rare  occurrence  in 
war) ;  but  these  were  overthrown  or  pushed  back 
1^  the  superior  physical  strength  of  their  adver- 
Btriesj  and  the  rest  of  them  became  appalled, 
halted,  fell  bacl^  and  recovered  arms.  The  French 
officer!  wen  now  seen  running  aloi^  the  line,  re- 
sorting to  those  extraordinary  efforts  which  French 
officers  are  expected  to  make  at  evory  crisis ;  but 
nothing  they  could  do  could  encourage  their  men, 
or  lead  them  back  to  the  points  of  the  English 
bayonets;  and  as  the  English  advanced  upon 
them  the  I''*  L^fere  broke  their  line,  fell  into 
irremediable  disoraer,  and  endeavoured  to  fly  back 
to  the  hills.  But  it  was  too  late — they  had  got  too 
close — they  were  overtaken  by  a  most  dreadful 
slaughter.  Brigadier-General  Auckland,  whose 
brigade  was  immediately  on  the  left  of  our  light 
infantry,  which  had  so  speedily  done  the  work, 
availed  himself  of  this  favourable  moment  to  press 
forward  with  the  bayonet  upon  the  corps  in  his 
front ;  and  here  too  the  French  fled,  leaving  the 
plain  covered  with  their  dead  and  wounded — with 
men  who  had  not  got  their  wounds  in  fighting,  but 
in  flying,  for  they  scarcely  stood  half  a  minute 
after  Auckland  b^gan  to  move.  Being  thus  com- 
pletely discomfited  on  his  left,  Regnier,  who  had 
been  galloping  about  the  field,  storming  and  curs- 
ing like  a  madman,  began  to  make  a  new  effi)rt 
with  his  right,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  day. 
He  threw  horse  and  foot  on  Stuart*s  left;  but 
Brigadier-General  Cole's  brigade  was  there  with 
some  undaunted  British  grenadiers,  and  with  some 
choice  infantry  of  the  line ;  and  Regnier 's  horse 
and  foot  were  beaten  back.  The  French,  succes- 
sively repelled  from  before  this  fnmt,  made  an 
effort  to  turn  its  flank ;  but  at  this  moment  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ross,  who  had  landed  that  very 
morning  from  Messina,  with  the  British  20th 
r^ment,*  and  who  had  marched  with  breathless 
speed  for  the  scene  of  action,  came  up,  took  pos- 
aeasion  of  a  small  cover  upon  the  flank,  and  by  a 
heavy  and  irell-directed  fire  he  instantly  and  en- 
tirely disconcerted  the  attempt  of  the  French 
horse.  And  this  was  the  last  feeble  struggle  that 
Regnier  made ;  and,  after  it,  was  nothing  but 
flight,  confusion,  debdcle.  A  Frenchman,  a  man 
of  genius,  the  wittiest  and  one  of  the  best  prose 
writers  of  modem  France,  was  attached  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  boastful  French  general  at  the  time, 
and  was  too  noble  a  fellow  to  cover  over  the  defeat 
with  falsehood  and  invention.t  He  wrote  to  his 
friends  that  bulletins  and  Moniteurs  might  say 
what  they  liked ;  but  that  the  plain  truth  was, 
that  Regnier  had  been  most  thoroughly  beaten — 
had  been  well  thrwhed  by  Stuart— oien  ross^. 
"  This  adventure,"  says  he,  in  wrkingtoa  French 
artillery  officer  at  Naples, "  is  a  vei7  sad  one  for 
poor  Regnier !  The  French  fought  nowhere.  All 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  us.  With  our  good  troops, 
and  wiUi  equal  for^,  to  be  defeated  in  such  a  few 

•  Thb  soth  reglnwnt  wm  fanluded  in  Sit  Joha  Haut'i  MiuMn- 
lion  of  hU  (brcM-  It  wu  k  put  of  Um  4195  mm,  with  irtKHS  bt 
Amillrt  Banlsr,  ud  DDI  u  Mdttkm  to  thai  aitalMr. 

t  PmI  Lonis  Ontricr. 


minutes !— -This  has  not  been  seen  since  our  Revo- 
lution."* This  writer  does  not  state  the  amount 
of  Regnier's  loss  ;  but  another  French  officer,  who 
was  in  Calabria  some  time  after  the  battle,  admits 
that  he  left  1500  men  dead  or  wounded  on  the 
battle-field.  Sir  John  Stuart,  in  the  dispatch  to 
his  government,  dated  from  the  ramp  on  the  plain 
of  Maida,  July  the  6th,  or  two  days  after  the 
albir,  says  that  above  700  bodiea  of  their  dead 
had  been  buried  upon  the  ground ;  that  the 
wounded  and  prisoners  already  in  his  hands 
(among  whom  were  General  Compare,  the  colonel 
of  a  Swiss  regiment,  and  a  long  list  of  officers  of 
different  ranka)  exceeded  1000 ;  and  that  the  pea- 
santry were  hourly  bringing  in  fugitives,  who  had 
dispersed  in  the  woods  and  mountains  after  the 
biU;lle.  By  the  official  return  of  theaasistant-adju- 
tant-general,  die  loss  of  the  British  amounted  to 

I  officer,  3  Serjeants,  41  rank  and  file  killed; 

II  officers,  8  Serjeants,  3  drummers,  261  rank 
and  file  wounded.  Sir  John  declares  that  no  state- 
ment he  had  heard  of  Regnier's  numbers  placed 
them  at  less  than  7000  men,  when  they  b^n  the 
action.  R^ier,  we  know,  positively  had  entered 
Calabria  with  10,000 :  a  part  of  the  force  he  first 
brought  with  him  had  been  detached  to  distant 
points,  and  some  few  hundreds  had  already  fallen 
under  the  knife  of  the  vindictive,  infuriated  Cala- 
brians ;  but  on  the  other  lund  there  had  been  a 
constant  influx  of  reinforcements,  and,  upon  a  com- 
parison of  various  French  and  Italian  accounts,  it 
appeara  quite  certain  that  Regnier  descended  from 
his  wooded  heighu  with  from  6000  to  7000  fight- 
ing men.  These  accounts,  one  and  all,  make  the 
disparity  of  force,  not  by  diminishing  Regnier's, 
but  by  exaggeratiug  Stuart's  numbers : — they  al- 
bw  that  the  French  were  at  least  6000  strong ;  hit 
then  they  affirm  that  7000,  6000,  9000  English 
had  landed  atSant'  Eufemia!  An  English  general, 
even  if  inclined  so  to  do,  cannot  materially  falsify 
his  reports,  which  are  always  made  public  General 
Stuart  was  obliged  to  report  precisely  to  his 
government,  the  brigades,  regiments,  tuttalions, 
and  men  he  had  with  him ;  he  reporta  his  total 
at  4795.  The  French  generals  reported  merely  to 
the  emperor,  and  his  close  and  secret  war-office  ; 
their  really  official  numerical  reports  were  never 
published  at  all,  and  a  door  was  thus  left  open  to  every 
kind  of  ex^geration  or  falsehood.  The  reverse 
sustained  in  this  instance  was,  however,  so  signal 
and  so  notorious,  that  it  was  fbund  impossible  to 
conceal  it  in  France,  or  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
[And  therefore  it  was  that  additional  pains  were 

•  Lettar  datad  Cuaano.  the  laUi  of  Augnat,  1S04,  ta  ifiteant, 
CWravMAiaw.  tea. 

Paul  LonU  (may  hia  aame  ba  hononrad  fiir  tha  wit  and  wneity 
that  wu  ta  htm  1)  waa  not  nt  tha  baltta  of  Malda— he  bad  bv«n  aent 
down  to  Tamio  Ibr  aoma  Iteavjr  artillaT)<— but  ha  jolnrd  fUsniar  on 
Ma  ntreat,  Immediataly  after  the  dccUve  aHUi^-joiaed  Um  In  a 
pMnylMa,  ahople«a,  ahlttloaa  eouditlon,  for  poor  Paul  ta  hb  w*j  tell 
amoni  tha  CalKbrian  iDinrBcata,  and  only  aartd  taialiii  In  »  kbd  nt 
miracle.  When  apeBkliig  of  equal  number*  he  wu  dacaiiad  bjr  iha 
mporia  mada  by  Begnler  and  hia  ofBcera  actually  engaged,  that  Sir 
Jtmn  Stnart  had  now  men  i  and,  ai  ho  knew  that  BegBter  had  MOO 
or  a  Itltle  man  in  action,  he  balaaead  the  numbm.  If  Paal  I^ia 
lMdbMattiiafaatUnorHaUa,to  coontaiiM'aml  bnw.  hia  nM- 
nUuMBt  would  ban  ben  the  gnalor.  (  ,^  -  -x  I  /-> 
DigVecl  by  VjOOQIc 
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taken  to  falsify  numbera.]  Regnier  never  stopped 
until  he  had  put  the  whole  breadth  and  thickneta 
of  the  Apennines  between  him  and  Stuart :  the 
night  after  the  battle  he  binmacked  on  the  heights  of 
Itocdlinara,  but  only  for  two  or  Uiree  hours  to  col- 
lect hit  fityartU ;  he  then  ascended  the  reverse 
of  die  mountatna  with  headlong  speed,  being 
threatened  on  the  fladu  by  the  hostile  peasantry, 
and  went  to  encamp  under  the  walls  of  Cat&n- 
zaro,  a  friendly  or  French-disposed  town  on  the 
shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  near  the  head  of  the 
great  Gulf  of  Tarento.  The  victorious  British  in- 
fantry continued  the  pursuit  as  long  as  they  were 
able ;  but,  as  the  French  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing their  order,  the  trial  of  speed  became  very  un- 
e^ud.  Thia  headlong  flight  left  several  French 
diviaiona  and  detachments  exposed  to  destruc- 
tion; and  some  of  the  latter  were  deatroyed,  or 
anrnndered  to  the  English,  in  order  to  escape 
the  certain  torture  and  death  that  awaited  them 
at  the  handa  of  the  wild  natives.  General 
Verdier,  who  wa«  occupying  Goiensa,  an  im- 
portant town,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Maida, 
with  a  French  brigade,  was  driven  out  of  the  place 
by  the  insurgents,  and  never  found  a  safe  resting- 
place  until  he  performed  a  journey  of  more  than 
a  hundred  English  miles,  and  reached  the  town  of 
Matera,  near  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  Every  fort 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  with  all 
the  French  depots  of  stores,  ammunition,  and  artil- 
lery, prepared  for  the  reduction  of  Calabria,  and 
then  for  the  attack  of  Sicily,  became  the  prey  of  Sir 
John  Stuart's  little  army :  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ionian  Sea,  to  which  the  French  had  retreated, 
Gotxone,  situated  between  Catanaaro  and  Matera, 
waa  reduced  to  capitulate  by  the  78^  lament — 
a  part  of  Stuart'a  force,  which  waa  earrii^  round 
by  se»— and  a  unall  squadnm  of  ships  under  the 
command  of  Captain  William  Hoate,  who  was 
asaiated  by  some  Sicilian  gun-boats,  and  by  some 
uf  the  armed  Calabrians.  During  the  bombard- 
ment or  cannonading  of  the  castle,  a  French  divi- 
sion advanced  from  Catanzaro  in  the  hope  of  suc- 
couring the  place,  but  the  sharp  fire  of  Haste's 
frigiUe,  the  '  Amphion,*  and  of  the  gun-boats  with 
her,  compelled  them  to  retire  with  some  loss.  On 
the  following  day  the  French  army  were  discerned 
in  full  march  to  the  eastward,  on  the  road  leading 
fiwm  Catanzaro  to  Cotrom.  Hoste  anchored  the 
*Amphion*  close  in  shore,  opened  a  brisk  fire, 
completely  broke  their  liae  of  march,  and  drove 
them  towarda  the  mountaina.*  Six  hundred  French 
priaonera,  indudh^  some  300  who  had  aurvived 
the  wonnda  they  had  got  at  Maida,  and  forty  pieces 
of  heavy  ordnance,  lately  transported  by  Uie  Frencn 
to  CoCrone,  were  carried  over  to  Sicily,  together 
widi  all  the  atom,  m^^ines,  &c.  of  thi«  last 
remaining  depdt  in  the  lower  province  of  Calabria. 
R^ier  was  now  renewing  hia  retreat— hurrying 
away,  bjthcihoreaof  the  Ionian  S«t  md  die  Gulf 


of  Tarento,  for  Cassano  in  Upper  Calabria,  whither 
King  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  ordered  Marshal  Mas- 
sena  to  march  with  a  fresh  army  of  6000  or  1000 
men.  Both  of  these  French  marches,  firom  op- 
posite points  of  the  compaia,  were  attended  by  atro- 
cities ;  but  that  of  R^ier  appears  to  have  been 
the  more  atrocious  of  the  two :  Ids  line  of  march 
was  marked  by  burning  towns  and  villages.  Afler 
being  sacked,  and  made  die  scene  of  nearly  every 
enormity,  StrongoH,  Corigliano,  Rossauo — recently 
thriving  towns — were  set  on  fire ;  and  every  vil- 
lage and  hamlet  waa  reduced  to  ashes.  But  the 
incendiaries,  butchers,  ravishers  (and  worse)  did 
not  go  unscathed:  the  insurgents  hovered  round 
about  them,  among  the  rocks,  and  woods,  and 
thick  olive  groves  and  orange  groves,  availing 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  take  a  long 
shot,  or  to  surprise,  seize,  torture,  and  slay ;  and 
the  column  lost  100  men  before  it  quitted  that 
Ionian  shore.  On  the  4th  of  August  Regnier 
reached  Cassano  j  on  the  1th  he  waa  joined  by 
Verdier,  who  retnced  hia  atepa  from  Matera ;  and 
on  the  1 1th  these  two  wandering  fugitive  gener^ 
effected  a  jun^on,  between  the  towna  of  Cassano 
and  CastrovtUari,  with  Marshal  Massena,  who  then 
assumed  the  supreme  command  in  the  Calabriaa, 
assuring  King  Juseph  that  in  one  month  he  would 
reduce  those  two  provinces  to  an  entire  submission 
and  loyalty  to  him.  But,  though  the  great  marshal 
— the  darling  child  of  victory,  as  they  called  him — 
remained  much  longer  than  a  month  in  that  wild 
country,  he  did  not  fulfil  his  promise.  Fortresses 
were  recovered,  towns  were  taken  and  burned  j  the 
more  level  or  open  parts  of  the  provinces  were 
kept  in  subjection ;  but  to  subdue  the  fiery  furious 
mountaineers,  or  even  to  secure  constantly  ihe  high 
roads  which  led  from  the  capital,  was  found  to  be 
impracticable.  It  took  Massoia's  successors  five 
long  years,  and  it  cost  the  French  anny,  firam  first 
to  last,  100,000  men  to  quench  the  flames  cf  this 
ardent  Galabrian  insurrection— and  then  it  was 
that  sort  of  peace  which  proceeda  iirom  solitude 
and  extermination. 

If,  instead  of  leas  than  5000  men.  Sir  John 
Stuart  had  had  with  him  10,000,  he  might  have 
cleared  Upper  Calabria,  as  he  did  Lower  Calabria, 
of  the  last  Frenchman  in  it ;  backed  by  the  Cala- 
brians alone,  he  might  have  hurled  R^ier  and 
Verdier,  the  great  Marshal  Massena  and  all,  down 
the  precipices  of  the  Syla  mountain,  or  have 
deatroyed  them  at  the  edge  of  the  province,  in  the 
passes  of  Campotanese.  With  30,000  men  he 
might  have  swept  Naples  and  the  whole  of  southern 
Italy  clear  of  the  French,  and  have  caused  the 
greMest  embarrassment  to  Bonaparte,  who  had 
weakened  his  army  in  die  north  of  Italy,  in  order 
to  collect  the  greater  force  for  the  war  with  Prus- 
sia. Almost  immediately  after  the  hsttle  of  Maida 
the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbon  was  actually  raised 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  kingdom :  the  moun- 
taineers of  Basilicida  and  Capitana,  of  Principato- 
CitFO  and  Principato-Ultro,  of  the  wild  and  lofty 
pastoral  region,  of  ti«o»|<?^,@a^c3§t^  * 
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daring  partittn,  named  Piccioli,  raised  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  the  Abnizzi  j  and  Fra  Diavolo, 
a  half  brigand  half  Bourbon  partisan,  scoured  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  the  garden  plains  that  lie 
behind  Naples,  penetrating  at  times  almost  to  the 
gates  of  the  city.  The  inlnuive  King  JosejUi  lost 
heart  completely :  in  his  eoundl  of  state  it  was 
anxiously  discussed,  whether  he  ought  not  to  fly  to 
the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  collect  there  the  army 
of  Calabria,  and  all  his  other  troops  save  a  few  gar- 
risons there,  and  await  the  aniv^  of  another  army 
from  Fran(;e.  A  part  of  his  illustrious  councillors 
strongly  recommended  this  retreat ;  and  it  is  said 
that,  but  for  Saliceti,  the  capital  would  have  been 
abandoned,  the  siege  of  Gaeta,  which  still  con- 
tinued, would  have  been  raised,  and  Joseph  would 
have  gone  to  the  frontiers.*  But  it  was  not  the  half 
of  the  Italian  peninsula,  but  the  vaster  peninsula 
which  embraces  Spain  and  Portugal,  that  was 
destined  to  be  the  great  batt1e-6eld  of  England. 
With  leas  than  5000  men  Sir  John  Stnart  could 
not  follow  up  his  brilliant  success ;  his  little  army 
was  reduced  by  the  malaria  ferera ;  he  had  neither 
time  nor  the  necessary  means  to  attempt  omoising 
and  disciplining  the  very  disorderly  Cuabriana 
(who,  however,  in  common  with  the  other  Neapo- 
litan insurgents,  were  by  nature  quite  as  docile 
and  as  cspable  of  discipline  as  the  Spaniards  were 
afterwards  found  to  be,  or  perhaps  considerably 
more  so) ;  and,  after  clearing  the  lower  province  of 
the  enemy,  and  throwing  some  small  garrisons 
into  the  Castle  of  Scylla,  and  one  or  two  other 
places  he  had  captured,  Sir  John  embarked  the 
reat  of  his  fisrces,  and  returned  to  Sicily,  which 
the  French  hmg  continued  to  threaten  with  inva- 
sion. 

It  ia  incorrect,  and  most  unfair,  to  say  that  no 
object  was  obtained  by  this  expeditioD.  It  threw 
the  French  in  Calabria  a  good  year  at  the  least 
btck  in  their  work ;  it  kept  up  a  popular  insur- 
rection}  which  cost  them  enormous  8acri6cea,  and 
which  in  ita  prolongation  became  one  of  those 
drains  on  the  resources  of  France,  and  one  of  those 
causes  of  military  demoralization,  which  gradually 
led  to  Bonaparte's  ruin ;  it  seized  and  carried  off 
the  stores,  artillery,  and  ammunition  which  had 
been  collected  with  great  labour,  and  at  an  immense 
expense,  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  which, 
if  not  so  employed  (and  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
though  BO  narrow,  were  hard  to  pass,  even  when 
our  naval  force  there  was  so  very  small),  would 
have  served  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  Cal»- 
brias ;  and  it  left  an  uneasiness,  a  diffidence,  and 
an  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  French,  .lest 
Buch  an  expenment  should  be  repeated  on  a  laiger 
scale  eidier  that  or  on  Kone  other  part  of  the 
Neapolitan  coast,  whidihmg  obliged  mem  to  keep 
neat  stationary  forces  at  ^ese  extremities  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  where  their  ranks  were  annually 
thinned  to  a  frightful  extent  by  malaria,  and  the 
rifle  and  knife  of  the  peasantry.  It  was  certainly 
not  at  the  c«urt  of  King  Joseph  that  the  battle  of 
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Maida  was  considered  a  vain-glorious  afiair  with- 
out results.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  chief  ad- 
vantage derived  from  it  was  the  great  moral  en- 
couragement, the  conviction  restored  or  strengthened 
in  the  national  Aith,  that  in  a  band-to-hand  fight 
the  British  infantry  was  as  superior  to  that  of  France 
as  it  had  been  proved  to  be  in  the  old  dmes — that, 
in  short,  the  battle  of  Maida  was  chidy  valuable  ta 
a  corollary  to  that  of  Alexandria.  But  than  this 
few  things  could  be  more  valuable,  few  results  more 
desirable ;  this  moral  encouragement  was  precisely 
what  was  wanted,  when  the  bad  war-policy  of  our 
cabinets  had  lowered  our  military  reputation,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  bold  bayonet-work  was 
8  prelude,  and  an  assurance  of  success,  to  the 
grander  bayonet  charges  which  were  made  a  little 
later  against  the  veteran,  choicest  troops  of  Bona- 
parte at  Talavera,  Busaco,  Fuentes  de  Onoro, 
Albuera,  and  in  twenty  other  fights.  There  was 
political  wisdom  as  well  as  pMriotic  enthusiasm 
and  eloquence  in  Windham'a  exclamation :— thiU 
the  military  renown  of  our  later  days  dated  from 
our  achievemmts  in  ^TPt;  that  the  battle  of 
Maida  confirmed  it;  sjad  that  Uie  battles  of  Vi- 
meiro,  Coruna,  and  Talavera,  were  worth  a  whole 
archipelago  of  sugar  islands  \ 

With  admirable  exertions  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
collected  scnne  more  supplies  and  succours,  and 
sent  a  second  convoy  to  the  besi^ed  Gaeta.  He 
left  ten  gun-boats,  a  Neapolitan  ^igate,  and  some 
other  vessels  to  hammer  at  the  French  in  their 
trenches,  and  to  cover,  by  a  flanking  fire,  the  bold 
and  effective  sorties  the  Prince  of  Hesse^Philip- 
atadt  was  in  the  habit  of  making ;  he  helped  his 
serene  highness  to  land  a  detaoiment  from  the 
garrison  m  the  rear  of  some  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, and  then  he  swept  along  the  coast,  ft-om  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and 
back  from  the  bay  to  the  Tiber,  thundering  and 
threatening,  diatracUng  the  sttoition  oi  the  French, 
drawing  tfa«m  off  to  other  parts  of  the  coast,  and 
seizing  nearly  every  vessel  and  boat  that  was  csr- 
rying  supplies  to  the  besiegers.  Everything  went 
well  as  long  as  Sir  Sidney  was  thore  and  the  brave 
governor  of  the  fortress  was  in  a  state  to  do  his 
duty ;  but  the  presence  of  the  British  admiral  was 
required  at  PBlermo,— ^where  the  cmirt  thought 
itself  in  danger  so  long  as  he  was  absent, — at 
Messina,  at  I^ntio,  alon^  both  coasts  of  the  Cala- 
brias;  Princxnesse  Philipstadt  received  a  mortal 
wound  on  the  ramparts  where  Sir  Sidney  had  so 
often  stood  by  his  side;  the  command  fell  to  a 
Colonel  Storz,  who  had  bravery  and  diiU,  but  in- 
finitely lessauthori^  than  the  prince;  diat  tnigiii 
of  all  evil  in  war,  aconndl,  waa  created :  and  then 
cAlectively  the  superior  officen  of  the  beuegcd 
agreed  to  do  what,  perhiqw,  not  one  of  them  would 
have  done  singly— to  beat  a  parley,  and  capitulate. 
The  French  agreed  to  allow  the  garrison  to  retire 
to  Sicily,  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  but  under 
the  engagement  not  to  fight  against  the  French  or 
any  of  ^r  allies  for  a  year,  and  a  day.  Above 
3000  W  n.™  «n^ri^j.@y|^(^ldt 
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sick  or  wounded  in  the  hotpitalt,  to  be  lent  after 
thdr  comradea  oi  loon  as  they  ahould  be  able  to 
bear  die  voyage,  about  another  thousand  deserted 
and  joined  the  French,  and  some  800  or  900  had 
perished  during  the  siege.  But  the  French  loss, 
though  disguised  in  the  usual  manner,  had  been 
dreadful,  not  less  through  malaria  than  by  the  fire 
of  the  fortress,  and  the  desperate  sorties  of  the  be- 
sieged. General  Vallongue,  one  of  their  most 
■dentific  officers,  was  mortally  wounded  by  the 
fragment  of  a  bomb,  and  died  three  days  after- 
wards ;  General  Grigny  was  rather  more  fortunate, 
for  hit  head  was  knocked  clean  off  his  shoulders  by 
a  16-poattder  ball;  Uie  number  of  officers  killed 
VBi,  as  uaual,  great ;  and  for  months  after  the  ftdl 
of  Gaeta  the  hospitals  at  Capua,  Averaa,  and  at 
Naples  were  crowded  with  the  soldiery  that  had 
been  wounded  or  attacked  by  the  fever  during  the 
siege.  Gaeta  had  been  invested  six  months,  and 
dosdy  besieged  by  from  12,000  to  14,000  men 
during  three  months:  it  had  6red  120,000  balls 
and  bombs.  It  was  on  the  20th  of  July  that  the 
tri-color  flag  and  the  flag  of  King  Joseph  Bona- 
parte were  hoisted  on  the  lofty  and  ancient  tower 
of  Orlando.  Massena  said  tKat  the  fall  of  Gaeta 
was  equivalent  to  a  successful  campaign.  If  ade* 
quate  measures  had  been  taken  by  the  British 
goremment,  a  French  army  might  have  been  de- 
tained before  those  rocks,  and  towers,  and  ram- 
parts  for  a  whole  year,  to  dwindle  away  and  rot,  nor 
would  the  success  of  the  French  have  been  certain 
after  the  longest  liege. 

It  had  been  confidently  asserted  at  Paris,  and  in 
the  councils  of  Bonaparte,  th^  the  soft  and  pu- 
siUanimoos  kingdom  in  southern  Italy  would  be 
aubdued  without  any  sacrifice ;  but,  between  mal- 
aria and  fighting,  imprudent  and  vicious  living, 
and  the  extermination  in  detail  carried  on  by  the 
insurgents,  and  principally  by  those  in  Calabria, 
before  the  end  of  this  year,  of  the  60,000  or 
70,000  men  who  had  escorted  Joseph  to  his 
throne,  one-hnlf  were  dead,  or  in  the  hospitals  in 
hopeless  case.  And  the  end  was  not  yet:  the 
losses  of  1806  were  repeated,  and  ou  nearly  tiie 
same  scale,  in  1807-8-9  and-10. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  the  Addington 
administration  had  given  up  ao  pranatnrely,  was 
recovered  in  the  month  of  Jsnnan  by  Sir  David 
Baird  and  5000  knd-troops,  and  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  with  a  small  fleet.  The  Dutch  troops  broke 
and  fled  before  a  British  chsrge.  They  afterwards 
showed  a  disposition  to  defend  the  interior  of  the 
country;  but,  on  General  Beresford's  being  de- 
tached against  them,  they  surrendered,  upon  con- 
dition tluit  they  should  be  sent  back  to  Holland, 
and  not  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war.  This 
annexation  of  the  Cape,  which  ought  always  to  re- 
main to  the  power  that  is  predominant  at  sea  and 
in  the  East  Indies,  was  a  laudable  measure  and  an 
imperative  duty  in  our  government ;  but  so  much 
cannot  be  said  of  another  conquest  and  scheme  of 
^prandisement  which  was  attempted  almost  im- 
meaistely  after.    Tempted  by  very  inaccurate 


reports  of  the  wealth  and  weakness  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Sir  Home  Popham, 
it  is  said  widiout  the  slightest  authority  from  the 
government  at  home,  ventured  to  carry  his  whole 
naval  force  to  South  America,  and  induced  Sir 
David  Baird  to  allow  General  Beresfurd  to  accom- 
pany him,  with  a  portion  of  the  land-force  who 
had  conquered  the  Gape.  Having  touched  at  St. 
Helena,  where  some  slight  reinforcements  were  ob- 
tained, Popham  and  Beresford  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  La  Plata  early  in  June,  and  on  the  24th  of  that 
month  landed  the  troops  at  some  distance  from 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  whole  force  disembarked,  in- 
cluding marines,  did  not  exceed  1600  men.  Some 
Spanish  troops,  who  attempted  to  dispute  their 
passage,  were  dispersed  by  a  single  volley ;  and  on 
the  27th  of  June,  favourable  terms  of  capitulation 
having  been  granted  to  inhabitants,  Beresford 
enter^  the  city  without  resistance.  The  property 
of  private  individuals  was  respected ;  but  a  great 
booty  was  made  of  the  public  money,  stores,  artil- 
lery, &c.,  and  of  the  shipping  in  the  river.  Elated 
with  his  success,  Sir  Home  Popham  sent  home  a 
circular  manifesto  to  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  Great  Britain,  announcing  that  he  had 
conquered  a  land  of  gold,  and  had  opened  a  whole 
continent  to  the  British  trade.  At  toe  same  time 
upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars  were  sent  to  Lon- 
don, and  the  admiral  and  the  general  reserved 
205,000  dollars  for  the  exigencies  of  tlie  army  and 
navy.  The  newa  of  the  capture  of  Bnenoa  Ayres 
was  received  with  transports  of  joy  by  our  trading 
commtmity,  and  by  that  part  m  the  cabinet  and 
country  which  clung  to  the  paltry  idea  of  making 
war  for  what  they  called  British  objects,  or  exclu- 
sively national  interests.  An  order  of  council  was 
gazetted  on  the  20th  of  September,  declaring  that 
a  lawful  trade  might  be  carried  on  to  Buenos  Ayres 
and  its  dependencies.  The  cabinet,  on  first  learn- 
ing Sir  Home  Popham's  wild  enterprise,  had  sent 
out  orders  to  recall  him ;  but,  as  these  orders  did 
not  reach  the  admiral  in  time,  as  the  conquest  had 
been  made  with  so  much  ease,  as  a  million  of  dol- 
lars was  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  consideration, 
and  as  the  popular  joy  and  commercial  exultation 
were  so  great,  ministers  now  sanctioned  the  whole 
scheme,  took  no  pains  to  dissipate  the  vulgar  er- 
rora  and  illusions,  and  resdved  to  keep  what  had 
been  gotten  without  their  will.  But,  oefi»e  people 
at  home  had  finished  rejoicing  for  the  conquest, 
the  conquest  was  no  more,  and  the  capturera  were 
captives.  As  soon  as  the  Spsniards  and  the  co- 
lonists became  generally  aware  of  the  smallness  of 
Beresford's  force,  they  began  to  concert  measures 
for  his  expulsion.  A  popular  insurrection  was  oi> 
ganised  in  the  heart  of  the  city;  emissaries  were 
sent  to  excite  the  hardy  country-people  to  arms ; 
and,  when  everything  was  ripe  for  action,  M.  Li- 
niers,  a  Frenchman  in  the  Spanish  service,  crossed 
the  river  in  a  fn^  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  landed 
above  Buenos  Ayres  with  more  than  1000  fighting 
men,  whom  he  lud  bnn^bt  from  Mqpte  Video  and 
Sacramento.   Other  aiS^Jt^^jptij^gters, 
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after  having  been  beaten  by  Beretford  in  a  aally. 
The  Frenchman  now  advanced  against  the  city, 
and  on  the  10th  he  summoned  the  English  to 
aurrender.  Then  within  the  walla  the  inhabitant* 
roae  upon  ficrcBfoTd,  who  attempted  to  retreat  to 
the  ihipt,  but  was  prevented  by  the  bad  state  of 
the  weather.  After  a  desperate  action  in  the 
streets  and  great  square  of  the  town,  in  which 
they  were  exposed  to  a  fierce  and  destructive  fire 
from  the  windows  and  balconies,  and  the  house- 
tops, the  English  capitulated  and  laid  down  their 
arras.  M.  Liniers  forthwith  broke  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation,  and  not  only  detained  the  English 
prisoners  of  war,  but  marched  them  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  where  they  were  subjected  to 
great  privations.  About  1200  men  remained  at 
the  mercy  of  Liniers  and  the  Spaniards— the  rest 
had  perished  in  the  ruinous  street-fighting.  Sir 
Home  Popham,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  on 
board  ship  at  the  time,  then  blockaded  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  He  then  proceeded  to  make  an  attack 
on  Monte  Video,  but  his  ships  could  not  get  near 
enough  to  batter  the  walls.  In  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, successive  reinforcements  having  arrived 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  from  England 
(where  the  cabinet  ought  to  have  foreseen  Beres- 
ford's  fate),  he  landed  a  body  of  troops  at  Maldo- 
nado,  drove  the  Spaniards  from  the  Isle  of  Gorriti, 
and  took  up  good  anchoring-ground  and  quarters 
on  shore  to  await  the  arrival  of  more  reinforce- 
ments. 


The  Spanish  monarchy  in  America  had  before 
this  time  shown  symptoms  of  falling  to  pieces. 
That  desire  of  independence  which  eventually  dis- 
severed those  vast  colonies  from  Spain,  even  as 
the  Anglo- American  colonies  had  been  rent  from 
Great  Britain,  already  displayed  itself,  gaining 
strength  from  the  miserable  weakness  and  mis- 
rule of  the  court  of  Madrid.  Many  insurrec- 
tions had  taken  place :  in  some  parts  the  South 
American  population,  having  driven  away  their 
Spanish  governors,  were  already  virtuallT  in- 
dependent. Since  the  alliance  between  France 
and  Spain,  or  the  entire  subjection  of  the  court 
of  Madrid,  various  proposals  had  been  made  to 
Great  Britain  to  take  the  colonists  by  the  hand, 
to  assist  them  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the 
mother  country,  which  drained  them  of  their  re- 
sources, in  order  to  maintain  its  corrupt,  degrading, 
anti-national  court  and  government,  and  to  buy 
with  their  gold  and  silver  the  insecure  friendship 
or  temporary  forbearance  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  The  inducements  for  our  interference 
were  strong,  and,  coupled  with  the  prospect  of  con- 
cluding commerdal  treaties  with  the  emancipated 
colonies,  and  opening  in  fact  the  trade  of  a  vast 
continent,  which  Spain  had  so  vigilantly  and  so 
impolitically  closed  to  the  British,  and  all  other 
flags,  the  temptations  became  almost  irresistible. 
Both  Addington  and  Pitt  had  seriously  entertained 
the  project.  But  the  fear  of  disobliging  the  court 
of  PeterBbui|;h  had  determined  Pitt  not  to  inter- 
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fere  at  present.  Rejected  by  England,  General 
MiraodB,*  that  enthiuiastic  adventurer  and  real 
founder  of  the  ind^endence  of  Spanish  America, 
went  over  to  the  United  States  to  solicit  the  co- 
operation of  President  Jefiferson  and  his  repub- 
licans. The  United  States  government,  wnich 
this  year,  and  more  than  once  before,  seemed  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  a  war  with  England,  had  many 
dififerences  with  Spain,  and  a  very  eager  desire  to 
break  the  old  Spanish  monopoly  and  throw  open 
the  trade  of  the  vast  South  American  continent 
Although  the  Spanish  court  had  been  compelled 
to  cede  Louisiana  to  Bonaparte,  they  were  enraged 
against  the  republicans  of  the  United  States  for 
>vying  that  country  from  him.  Moreover,  these 
Americans  had  discavered  that,  by  the  law  of 

*  FnsciMO  Hlranda  wm  bora  kbeut  tha  middle  of  Um  •ishtM&ti) 
ecntary,  kt  the  city  of  Caracai,  of  which  pTorince  hia  grBDdfUber  had 
beaa  gonrancnenerul  for  the  King  of  Sfmio.  Prom  eatly  jroKtb  he 
gave  proof  of  Tciy  extnoTdinary  eongy  >ud  petiewence,  and  of  a 
OMbe  for  iotonnKtioa  itill  more  estraordlnaiy  ia  a  SoDth  Ameriean 
Sfuiud-  He  Unveiled  oa  foot,  at  (he  age  of  twentjFi  through  a  RTeat 
part  of  the  New  Coatinent.  He  wa*  atlerwardx  a  colonel  in  the 
Spenuli  hxmy,  and  wia  Inttuated  with  porta  at  mettera  by  the  fry 
wraaeBt  of  Onafmala.  Cbadae  III.  trf  Sf%ia  bad  fonieen  the 
tttset  Ukety  to  be  produced  among  the  SpuDiih  coIobIm  by  the  revolt 
and  by  the  acknowledged  independence  of  the  Anglo-American 
coloniae.  Duriog  that  atnigglB,  In  vhicli  both  France  and  Spain  ato- 
tectrd^e  Anglo-Americani,  Ulrauda,  wlio  had  M>me  vague  iiiiuons 
before  about  an  iadepeBdnee  and  libeny  for  the  eonaltT  of  hiabiith, 
beam  fiiUy  conrinced  of  the  propriety  and  neceaaity  of  foUowiiw 
the  example  of  the  cltiuu  of  the  United  Statea.  He  had  aome  prT 
valo  eoneepoodeaea  vilb  Lafayette,  white  that  Fmchman  waa  *en- 
lof  iu  America,  and  alio  with  Gi'neral  Washington,  whom  be  choae 
for  Ilia  model.  In  ITU,  after  the  peace  had  eelabliahed  the  inde- 
wudevcaoftbe  Uaited  IMbIu,  heviajledtboeecouniriea.  Appaieatly 
be  had  bllen  into  diH[niee,  or  nnder  auipidou,  at  Guatemala,  for, 
InHiid  of  tetiiTuing  ibtther,  or  to  Ma  own  eoantry,  be  came  over  to 
Biiopsaa*  needy  advaaturer.  HetraTellad  oo  fbot  tlinngh  Eng- 
land. Fnanco,  and  Italy.  He  alio  travelled  In  the  aume  way  thnu^ 
Spain,  a  oooiitry  Ibi  wUcb  be  ever  prolewed  Uw  iteateA  deteatalian 
M  coalcBpl.  Even  now,  it  b  said,  he  ventured  to  epeak  of  lha  aman- 
dpatloB  of  hb  eonnbjr  to  Vltt  and  to  tiie  Bmprem  Catherine.  The 
caiiina.  who  loved  to  eollaet  anmBd  her  adnntunms  spirile  ttom  aU 
partaof  tbe  world,  and  to  whom  pobllcal  iidrigoe  waa  a  newmiry 
ailment,  invited  bim  to  St.  PslMebBrgb,  and  otrred  blm  employment 
In  ber  army.  Bnt  Hlranila  had  baeone  a  bat  lepvbliean.  and  wben 
the  French  revolntfcm  fanrat  out,  and  had  made  aome  progreaa,  be 
went  to  aeek  a  mate  conraial  am|daymeatln  Fmnee,  Itbiaid  that 
be  waa  noMimaadad  U  nttou  bjr  aoma  of  tboee  leadan  of  onoiitioD 
ta  the  Brlliah  parliament  who  look  ao  gmt  an  inietett  In,  and  buUt 
■adi  llloplan  boMa  apon.  the  Tiendi  ravolutlon ;  taut  Hiianda,  who 
bid  liMTelled  In  Vranee  wbes  Htm  ftnnentation  waacammenniiiii  (and 
U  commenoad  almoal  immediately  alter  tho  anccna  of  the  North 
American  auatimtat),  could  eeaKcly  bavo  alaud  in  aaad  of  anch  In- 
hodnetion.  ue  mama  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Dumouriez 
before  tbta  aeoond  journey  to  Franco.  He  wm»  aocm  a}/poiiited  mi^r- 
gaaeral  nuder  Dnmourlet,  and  bad  a  abaa*  in  the  very  WKoenful 
campaign  aminrt  the  Fmauan  invaden.  Hit  later  eervtcea  in  Bel- 
glum  ba«e  been  noticed  in  unr  (ketch  of  that  war.  They  ware  very 
nmaecamful.  and  dww  down  npon  him  the  Utter  ceneure  of  Du- 
monriea.  It  ia  probable,  however,  that  Dumonriel  only  liUmed  him 
in  criar  to  turn  oenenra  ton  bhnaelf,  and  that  Uinnda'a  hilnrea 
were  aolely  attributable  to  the  nndbdplined,  tumultuary  eharaeler 
of  the  Stet  French  lev  let  and  volonteera.  Uiranda  attached  hlmMlf 
heart  and  aoul  to  the  rash  and  imbecila  CHrondlct  Ihclioo.  Alter  tbe 
Ull  of  that  party  he  »«•  put  upon  hia  trial  for  allraed  offeDcea  and 
Crimea,  both  etvtl  and  milltaTy,  before  the  Reraliiilonary  Tiitmnal ; 
and  had  the  rare  fortune  to  eacapa  aeniencaof  death.  Hia  tdal  laated 
rieven  dayi,  aud  he  acemi  to  have  completely  dliprovcd  all  tbe 
ebaigca  relating  to  hia  oondnel  In  Belgium.  He  waa  nleaaed,  aaiied 
again,  aad  ogalneBlat  liberty-  But  he  retained  hia  ardent  tlemoeratic 
republicaniam,  and  could  not  toleraie  the  dominion  of  tbe  Directory, 
ne  direetora  aelied  and  ecodemaed  him  to  deportation  after  their 
cD<y/itatof  the  IBth  FructidoT;  but  hecontrived  to  ateape  fromthe 
frnkdannce,  and  eame  aa  a  relbgee  ta  England.  The  conauUr  tyranny 
of  Boimpattejileaacd  Um  no  better  than  the  DlnOoty.  He  returned, 
however,  to  France  In  1H3;  andwae  preaently  aneited  and  aent  out 
of  tho  oountry  by  Bonaparte,  who  aoenaed  hhn  of  lolrigoinx  againit 
him.  Miranda  returned  onoe  mote  to  England,  and  tliencefoiwatd 
devoted  bimaelf  ezclutively  to  hie  South  American  tchemea. 

TboM  mnat  have  been  etrong  ol^eetloni  on  the  aide  of  Oeorg*  III. 
to  any  oommicn  with  a  man  who  had  run  auch  a  very  revolutionary 
eareer,  and  who  at  one  period  had  beeu  an  orator  of  tha  Jacobin 
Club,  and  tbe  boaom-ftteial  of  the  men  who  had  Uooght  Loob  XVI. 
to  the  Bcalfold ;  and  theee  oUectlotia,  we  beUeva,  contributed  quite  aa 
math  aa  any  fcar  of  dbobUging  the  eowt  of  Manbnrgb,  to  onr  ia> 
fualng  mnada  any  aeUve  D»opq«lloB  or  amj  apm  agnnttnancci 
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nature,  and  the  physical  demarcations  of  the  coun- 
try, Florida,  which  the  Spaniards  had  re-conquered 
from  the  English  in  the  year  1781,  durmg  their 
war  of  independence,  ought  to  belong  to  them- 
The  vicinity  of  Florida  to  the  Gulf  stream  might 
give  its  possessors  a  great  command  over  tbe  na- 
vigation between  Europe  and  the  countries  lying 
about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and,  as  a  present  im- 
mediate advantage,  it  offered  good  points  for  carry* 
ing  on  the  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanish 
colonists.  As  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
renounced  and  reprobated  any  extension  by  war 
and  conquest,  the  only  process  left  to  obtain  tlie  de- 
sired end  was  negotiation,  purchase,  and  barter.  Aa 
they  must  not  conquer,  they  must  buy.  Congresi 
had  decided  on  appropriating  2,000,000  of  dollars 
to  the  purchase  of  Florida,  and  Jefferson's  agents 
at  Paris  were  actually  negotiating  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  bargain.  The  United  States  sloop  of 
war,  the  *  Hornet,'  had  been  dispatched  to  France 
wi^  full  authorities  to  the  American  ^ents  or 
ministers  to  conclude  the  bargain,  and  with  bills  to 
pay  the  amount.  These  bills  or  letters  of  credit 
were  drawn  on  American  funds,  placed  in  Holland 
to  discharge  the  foreign  debt  of  the  United  States. 
Jefferson's  political  rivals,  and  personal  enemies 
(and  he  had  many),  gave  out  that  the  *  Hornet  * 
carried  the  2,000,000  in  specie ;  that  the  money 
was  meant  to  bribe  Bonaparte  to  compel  Spain  to 
cede  Florida  to  the  Slates ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
asserted  that  2,000,000  had  really  been  paid  to 
the  French  government  without  any  consideration. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  *  Hornet*  carried 
only  paper,  and  that  the  paper  was  not  used,  be- 
cause Spain  could  not  be  induced  to  go  into  tho 
bargain.  But,  if  the  court  of  Madru  had  beeu 
less  firm,  and  if  the  bargain  had  been  concluded  at 
Paris  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  ministers, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  admirers  of  Jefferson's 
wise  and  pacific  policy  to  maintain  that  Bona- 
parte would  not  have  pocketed  those  dollars,  even 
as  he  had  pocketed  the  dollars  paid  for  Louisiana. 
In  a  running  account  between  the  two  governments 
France  brought  Spain  in  a  debtor ;  the  hanks  of 
Holland  were  under  the  absolute  control  of  Bona- 
parte ;  and  be  would  have  kept  the  two  millions  on 
account.  Spain  could  not  have  prevented  this ; 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States,  provided 
only  they  got  Florida,  or  a  good  colourable  pretext 
for  seizing  it,  would  have  cared  nothing  about  the 
matter.  It  was  not  Jefibrson  and  his  friends — who 
were  so  eager  all  through  this  hmg  war  to  serve 
the  French  and  thwart  the  English — that  would 
have  quaiielled  with  Bonaparte.  The  bargain 
and  sale  negotiations  were  still  pending  at  Paris 
when  General  Miranda  arrived  at  New  York;  but 
we  ascertain  from  Jefferson's  own  correspondence 
that  he  foresaw  the  strong  and  obstinate  objec- 
tions  which  would  be  raised  by  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid ;  it  therefore  would  suit  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  give  countenance  to  Mi- 
randa's bold  enterprises,  which,  Inr  rainioE  or 
throwing  into  conAision  g^l|c^^|^^g|«b 
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America,  might  induce  the  weak  and  appa- 
rently almost  helpless  government  of  Spain 
to  pre  up  Florida.  Je^wm  ute  not  luch  a 
novice  in  state  intrigue  as  to  commit  himself 
openly.*  Then,  as  in  later  days  and  in  other  quar- 
rels, there  were  Sthfathizbrs — men  ready  to 
engage  and  fight  iu  any  quarrel  where  there  was  a 
king  or  an  established  government  on  the  one  side, 
and  an  insurgent  people  clamouring,  or  pretending 
to  clamour,  for  liberty  on  the  odier.  Besides, 
many  of  the  Yankee  skippers,  in  their  clandestine 
trips  across  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  along  the 
Spanish  Main,  had  been  sorely  molested  by  the 
Spanish  guarda-costas ;  and  not  a  few  of  their  ves- 
aels  and  cargoes  had  been  captured  and  confiscated. 
Nothing  was  therefore  so  easy  as  for  Miranda  to 
charter  a  ship  and  obUon  recruits  at  New  York. 
That  he  did  not  obtam  more  than  he  did  may  be 
attributed  to  the  lomeas  of  the  ihods  he  had  in 
hand,  and  to  the  national  caution  of  Ae  moneyed 
New  Englanders.  With  the  *  Leander,'  a  British 
armed  vessel  of  eighteen  guns,  and  with  300  or  400 
adventurers  of  all  countries,  but  chiefly  American 
sympathizers,  Miranda  sailed  to  St  Domingo, 
where  he  succeeded  in  chartering  two  schooners. 
Quitting  the  negro  empire  in  the  month  of  April, 
be  |iroceeded  towards  the  Spanish  Main  with  the 
danng  design  of  invading  Caracas  and  hoisting 
the  flag  of  independence  in  his  native  province.  But 
he  stopped  at  the  island  of  Aruba  to  take  in  water ; 
and  thnragh  other  delays  and  his  own  imprudence, 
or  the  treachery  of  some  connected  with  him,  his 
]voject  became  known,  and  the  Spanish  governor 
was  allowed  time  to  fit  out  a  SO^n  brig  and  a  16- 
gun  achooner  to  meet  him.  The  two  &dllas  met, 
attheendof  Anril,  neerPnerto-Cabello.  Miranda 
was  defeated;  his  two  schooners  were  captured; 
but  he  himself  escaped  with  the  *  llieander,*  and 
got  to  Trinadad,  now  an  English  colony.  Fifty- 
seven  of  his  adventurous  followers,  captured  in  the 
schooners,  were  tried  by  the  Spanish  governor  as 
|Hrate« :  ten  of  them  were  amdemned  to  death, 

*  Oa  Um  lit  or  DeeemWr,  wli«ti  Prciideiit  IvKmoa  Nnt  lik  opnliur 
BMMDIt«  to  CoDgnM,  Iw  aUndMl  to  Um  eipedltton  of  Hlnnda  aBaiut 
Uw  lerrltoriM  of  Spain,  and  bM  he  hkd,  by  a  proclamatioa  and 
qi«ciiU  ordm,  Ukeu  rnaaanm  tot  •upprNring  It^Frnfeuor  TUtfr. 

t/  Tkamai  JfffhrmM,  411.  But  Ihb  was  nliw  moBth*  mtin  Mlrwda 
Md  mSM  from  the  StatM.  with  the  aoad  diip  '  LaMider,'  and  the 
SDO  OT  MO  mm  he  had  Tecnilted  In  New  Tork  and  Uw  naii^boariiocNl. 
W*  kwnr  Imw  nucb  tuck  iirocUnMtwai  >n  worth,  even  whan  bned 
In  Ume.  tt  doe*  not  appear  that  Jeffenca'a  prueUnatitm  wn*  Imed 
at  a  mament  when  tt  could  haTe  been  of  nf  nae.  [On  tlin  aid  of 
May,  indml,  JelTfnon  ianed  a  proclamattDn,  but  Ittat  eontninad  no 
mmtion  of  Miranda,  rererriu  ncrelv  to  a  U.  8.  American  ritiieti, 
who  appaan  to  have  been  aeddaBtally  killed  by  *  ahot  Sr«d  flam  the 
'  LeuMor,'  and  fiw  ^er  Intetdictinx  the  entranre  of  all  the  Wboora 
and  waleia  of  tte  United  Stalea  to  the  arid  '  Leander'  aod  hn  con- 
Mwto  (HpFueatlr  the  two  achoonen),  for  the  aafd  nrcident,  wbidt  ia 
called  a  aanEir.]  In  December,  ISOt,  Jeffenm  may,  noMlbly,  have 
been  ilncerely  euiioua  to  act  upon  the  Miranda  pmclaraatlon,  and 
to  pnt  down  any  tnnhn  attempt  on  the  Suaciiri)  colonln*;  and  thii, 
KMBM  aame  Butltih  man-of-war  capulnt  bad  taken  Miranda  by  the 
hand,  and  becauaa  the  preddent  and  bli  IHendi  were  very  jraloiu 
or  GosUab  inlerferrnec  (i,  e.  of  the  Engliah  gimnmnt)  in  CMiDlrlei  an 
neat  ihetr  own  nnaettled  and  dtwrdnty  Mutbera  and  aouth-weitcm 
Ihtatien. 

la  the  aame  aeMloii  of  Congreat,  Pmidcnt  JHTerton  aamreatcd 
the  proprletT  of  i«^Dg  lawt  for  the  pienmtion  of  private  cnlnprlaei 
agalMt  the  United  Sutpi.  There  wen>,  Indeed,  other  weighty  n-aMMM 
fur  propoaing  aome  auch  lawt,  for  it  v-aa  during  tbl*  yrnir  that  n- 
Ttce  prerident  Bun  dncd  at  tipaetting  the  model  AmnlBan  eraaH- 
taUoa,  and  at  atparatiag  Iba  whole  of  the  weaten  Mataa  Croa  the 
union. 
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and  the  rest,  wiUi  the  exception  of  three  bt^  were 
sentenced  to  ten  yeara*  imprisonment  in  different 
fortresses.  Among  the  West  India  Islands  it  was 
easy  to  collect  reovita  for  almost  any  service. 
If  a  buccaneer  like  Morgan  had  sprung  up,  he 
would  have  found  crowds  of  men  ready  to  follow 
him  to  the  Spanish  Main,  The  tempests  of  war 
had  left  so  many  wrecked  and  desperate  men  on 
those  shores ;  the  rapid  change  of  masters  had  left 
many  of  the  West  Indians  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
as  to  which  master  they  should  obey,  or  whose  rule 
would  Isst  the  longest;  and  in  these  islands,  a* 
hatred  of  Spain  was  an  ancient  hereditary  feeling, 
the  one  great  tradition  of  the  country.  A  numb» 
of  adventurera,  from  various  islands,  and  speaking 
various  tongues,  repaired  to  Miranda's  standard ; 
and  the  commanders  of  aome  English  ships  <tf  war 
engaged  to  protect  him  on  his  voyage,  uid  to  cover 
hia  landing.  Thus  much  the  English  captains 
were  authorised  to  do  by  the  genenl  instruction 
in  their  commissions  to  do  the  enemy  alt  the  injury 
in  their  power ;  and  Spain  was  in  open  war  with 
us,  and  leagued  with  our  deadliest  enemy.  As 
Spain  had  aided  in  the  many  attempts  made  to 
invade  Ireland,  and  to  back  the  enterprises  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  it  was  with  a  bad  grace  that  she 
could  complain  of  the  English  assistance  thus  lent 
to  Miranda.  This  chief  effected  a  landing  on  the 
2nd  of  August,  at  Vela  de  Coro ;  and,  raising  the 
standard  of  independoice,  and  issuing  proclama- 
tions, he  called  upon  his  countrymen  to  join  him. 
But,  instead  of  joining,  the  peofje  fled  into  the  in- 
terior, acting,  apparently,  under  the  conviction  that 
so  snuU  a  force  conld  not  break  the  Spanish  yoke, 
and  that  littie  but  miachief  was  to  be  expected 
from  such  a  mixed  ud  ribald  crew.  Finding  that 
nodung  could  be  done,  Miranda  re-embarked  hia 
forces,  and  returned  to  Trinidad.  The  cause  of 
South  American  independence  then  slumbered  until 
1809,  when  the  invasion  of  Spain  b^  Bonaparte 
seemed  to  prostrate  the  whole  remainmg  strength 
of  the  mother  country,  and  to  ofl»r  to  the  colonies 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  erecting  themselves 
into  separate  Bovereign  states.  Francisco  Miranda, 
whose  whole  life  la  like  a  romance,  will  re-appear 
in  our  pages.  About  the  time  of  his  eclipse,  the 
Negro  £mper<n-  Dessalines,  whose  alliance  he  had 
courted,  disappeared  for  ever  from  this  nether 
worid.  Since  hia  aasumptiGn  of  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, Deaaalinea  had  conducted  himaelf  m  a  very 
arbitrary  tyrannical  mann^,  or,  at  leas^  he  was 
accttsed  by  his  rival,  Chr^tophe,  "the  skiUiil 
cook,"  and  by  the  mulatto  chitt  PiSdon  (no  rela- 
tion, we  believe,  to  the  virtuous  mayor  of  Paris) 
of  a  terrible  abuse  of  powers,  and  of  crimes 
and  insolences  not  to  be  borne  by  free  negroes. 
The  said  Christophe  and  F^on  headed  a  con- 
spiracy against  him,  attacked  him  unawares,  and 
cut  his  throat  Christophe  then  succeeded  to  hia 
authority.  At  first  the  "  skilful  cook'*  renounced 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  a  throne,  imperial  or 
roval,  aatiafying  himself  with  the  of  fhief  of 
th^  goremment  of  ggy^^  b^CwOgW  he 
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iamed  a  produnrtkm,  opening  to  neutral  poweri 
thepcvtaand  commerce  of  hia  dominiona.  Thoae 
{duMnthropiatB  whoae  benevolence  geta  warmeat 
vhen  carried  b^ond  the  tropica,  and  ia  to  be  mea- 
sured by  degreea  of  l^tude  and  longitude,  or  by 
the  acale  of  the  thermometer,  were  in  rapturet  at 
tbia  revolution,  though  it  had  commenced  with  a 
foul  and  treaclurous  murder,  and  were  aanguine  in 
their  expectationa  that,  if  only  left  to  themeeWea  for 
a  few  ]reara,  the  blacki  of  Hayti  or  St.  Domingo 
would  estaUiah  political  inatitutions,  and  a  humane 
and  enlightened  ayatem,  which  ahould  put  to  ahame 
the  ayatema  and  govemmenta  of  the  whites.  The 
xealota  of  republicanism  too  sympathised  with  the 
wgTQ  chief,  and  called  him  the  black  Washington. 
But  hia  aelf-denial,  and  abstinence  from  the  tempt- 
ing diah  of  xoyal^,  did  not  last  long.  Petion  the 
mulatto,  who  wu  jealona  of  hia  power,  aa  he  bim- 
aelf  had  been  of  that  of  Doaalines,  aoon  accused 
him  of  designs  i^iainst  the  libertieaof  the  republic. 
Chriatophe,  io  his  turn,  accused  Potion  of  being  a 
Jacobin  and  anarchist  A  bloody  war  waa  the 
consequence.  At  the  end  of  the  atru^le  Piftion 
waa  driven  back  to  Port-au-Prince,  where  he  main- 
tained himself,  and  what  he  called  his  republic,  for 
nearly  eleven  years;  and  Christophe,  remaining 
undisputed  master  uf  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try, proclaimed  himself  King  of  Hayti,  under  the 
tide  of  Henry  I. ;  r(^alty,  at  the  aame  time,  being 
made  hereditary  in  lus  family.  He  waa  publicly 
crowned  on  June  the  2Dd,  1812 ;  ud  the  cere- 
monies, ail  after  the  French  pattern,  are  said  to 
have  been  very  ademn  and  impoaing.  There  was 
ft  new  couit,  and  a  new  creation  of  hereditary  no> 
bili^— dnkea,  counts,  barons,  &&,  Untt  comme  o 
Paru,  except  the  colour — and  the  Duke  of  Mar- 
malade was  one  of  the  first  dignitariea  of  the  negro 
kingdom.  Thus  ended  Christophe's  republicanism. 
The  other  dream  about  negro  perfectibility,  or  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  St.  Domingo  blacks  in  virtue 
and  civilization,  did  not  end  quite  so  soon.  The 
Emperor  of  the  Frencli  made  this  year  one  effort 
more  to  regain  a  footing  in  St.  Domingo,  or  to 
capture  some  of  the  English  islands.  A  squadron, 
consisting  of  five  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and 
ft  corvette,  itole  out  of  Breat,  and  on  the  20th  of 
Janouy  these  ships  anchored  in  the  road  of  &. 
Domingo,  and  on  the  next  day  disembarked  the 
troops  that  were  on  board.  They  were  disturbed 
in  tbia  positicai,  on  the  6th  of  February,  by  the 
^ipearanoe  of  Admird  Sir  John  Duckworth,  with 
seven  naX  of  the  Une  and  four  frigates.  The  FVmch 
Admiral  Leisseguea  managed  to  slip  hia  cables  and 
get  out  to  sea ;  but  the  wind  did  not  prove  his 
friend,  and  he  could  not  escape  an  action.  The 
French  inequality  in  force  waa  not  so  great  as 
might  appear  from  merely  counting  the  number  of 
their  opponents :  they  had  with  them  the  *  Im- 
perial,' an  immense  three-decker,  which  the  French 
declare  to  have  been  the  strongest  and  most  beau- 
tiful ahi^  of  the  line  thia  had  ever  been  built  in  any 
coontiT  in  the  woild ;  which  meaanred  3300  tons, 
and  which  moonied  laOgoiii;  tnd  Kvcnl  of  the 


other  Frowh  ahipa  were  superior  in  size  and  in 
weight  of  metal  to  any  of  ours.  The  *  Imperial' 
waa  calculated  aa  nearly  a  match  for  any  two  of 
Duckworth'a  ships ;  and  one  of  these  ships,  the 
English  *  Agamemnon,*  mounted  only  64  guns. 
But  io  lesa  than  two  hours  three  of  the  French 
ships  of  the  line  were  captured,  and  the  remaining 
two  were  driven  on  shore,  where  they  were  after- 
wards burned.  The  French  displayed  less  than 
their  usual  bravery  and  judgment:  the  reminiscences 
of  Trafalgar  haunted  them.  Their  lou  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  drovmed  was  terrific.  According 
to  the  French  accounta  the  '  Imperial '  alone  had 
500  killed  and  wounded  before  she  struck  on  the 
rocks ;  and  then,  as  her  bottom  was  stove  in,  aa 
waa  also  ^lat  of  the  *  Diomdde,'  many  of  the  re- 
maining cmn  of  the  two  ahipa  perisbed  in  a 
tremeudons  set.  The  1cm  of  the  £nglish  wu  74 
killed  and  264  wounded.*  The  two  French  fii- 
gatea  and  the  corvette  escaped  for  the  present ;  but 
one  of  the  frigates,  mjured  by  the  storm,  and 
running  under  jury-masts,  was  eventually  captured 
by  a  Britiah  sloop-of-war. 

At  or  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  M.  Leis- 
segues  escaped  out  of  Brest,  Admiral  Willau- 
mez  also  got  to  sea.  For  some  days  the  two 
French  squadrons  sailed  together  ;  but  they  then 
separated.  After  one  or  two  narrow  escapes 
from  falling  in  with  a  superior  British  force, 
M.  Willaumez  reached  the  latitude  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hqie,  with  the  inteation  of  landing  storea 
and  troopa  to  assist  the  Dutch.  But,  learn- 
ing that  the  Cape  had  alreadv  fallen,  he  picked 
up  an  Eiwlish  mercbant-vesael,  and  Itept  cruising 
between  uat  extremity  of  Africa  and  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  hope  of  picking  up  more  prizes.  He 
met  with  no  luck,  and  want  of  provisions  sent  him, 
about  the  middle  uf  April,  into  Cayenue.  From 
this  port  Willaumez,  with  six  sail  of  the  Hue,  pro- 
ceeded to  Barbadoes,  with  the  intention  of  destroy- 
ing the  English  ahipping  in  Carlisle  Bay;  but, 
not  being  able  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  he  stood 
away  for  Martinique,  where  the  French  6ag  still 
floated.  It  was  known  to  the  commandera  of  the 
British  squadrons  in  those  seas  that  Jerome  Bona- 
parte (of  whom  bis  brother,  the  emperor,  intended 
to  m«ke  a  good  sailor,  but  could  nott)  waa  on 
board  of  one  of  Willaumez'a  ahipa  of  the  line,  the 
*  Veteran.'  Thia  added  to  the  eagemas  of  the 
aeardt  which  waa  being  made  afta  the  French 
aquadron  in  various  directions.  But,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  lucky  accidents,  Willaumez  escaped  some 
time  longer.    It  appears,  however,  that  the  French 

*  Jama  Ann.  BcglaL— Sir  Jolin  Duekworth'i  DlqiatcbM  to  th« 

Adminlty. 

t  Honaleur,  or,  •■  hli  (tyte  nov  wu,  Frinw  Jmme,  tud  been 
In  tlw  FMMshlMVy  la  1808.  On  the  lit  of  November,  IB04,  without 
Iwving  niMterMl  the  rudiment*  of  hli  proftttdon,  be  wu  railed  to  tba 
nnk  of  a  CapitaiMe  d»  FHfoU.  He  llien  crutaed  Ibr  ■  ibort  lime  ik 
the  Mediterraneui.  and  immediately  after  tbia  moMikd  Aimulf  t 
Capiiaint  ie  Vainem,  oreaptaia  uf  a  diin  of  the  line.  Hta  btotSar. 
Uu  emperor,  wu  rttoAtAy  indignant  at  this  innovation,  which  wu 
an  aUackon  hUown  authority.  He  annuUcd  the;  Mlf-appointmeat. 
■aid  thu  Jerome  had  betrayed  nneumpled  levity,  that  iiia  roniliiet 
wu  altOKetber  ridiniloui  and  that,  when  he  tbonldbave  tbnght  and 
eaptund  an  Uux'i^  UneKif-battle  lUp,  be  would  tfiU  not  have  the 

that  Prion.  luHM  «<»U  «f«  «|9p^Sft%ft^^^0g(e»- 
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admiral  had  a  great  deal  to  do  to  keep  Prince 
Jenmie  in  order ;  and  that,  in  kwldnff  after  that 
liair-brained  coxcomb,  he  lost  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  several  opportunities  of  doing  mischief  to  our 
hearily-laden  suear-ships.  The  scape-j^race  had 
long  been  sick  of  the  cruise  and  of  the  privations 
of  a  sea-faring  life :  he  knew  or  surmised  that  the 
English  would  soon  be  down  upon  Willaumez'a 
squadron,  and  therefore,  on  the  night  of  the 
Slat  of  July,  his  ship,  the  'Vtlteran/  conttired 
to  part  company,  and  to  lay  her  courses  back 
for  Europe.  As  soon  as  day  broke  on  the  1st 
of  August,  WiUaumez  discovered,  to  his  excea- 
iive  vexation,  that  the  '  Vet<!ran  *  was  gone ;  and^ 
knowing  the  risk  to  which  tlie  emperor's  brother 
would  be  exposed  in  a  single  ship  of  the  line,  he 
went  cruising  about  in  all  directions  in  search  of 
the  fugitive,  who  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  In 
the  coiu^e  of  this  cruise  Willaumez  had  some  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren, 
who  had  reached  the  West  Indies  with  six  ships  of 
the  line  and  a  frigate.  After  beating  about  for 
some  time  longer  in  the  vain  hope  of  capturing  or 
destroying  some  of  our  homeward-bound  convoys, 
the  French  admiral  bore  away  for  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  to  capture  our  fishing-vessels  and 
destroy  our  establishments  there.  But  he  had 
scarcely  turned  his  face  towards  the  north  ere  he 
was  assailed  by  a  hurricane,  which  dismasted 
his  five  ships  and  scattered  them  far  asunder. 
On  the  15th  of  Sej^ember,  Willaumez,  alone  in 
the  *  Foudrojant,*  an  60-gun  ship,  going  under 
jury-masts,  waa  attacked  by  the  Bridsh  44-gun 
fri^te  *  Anson.*  After  fighting  gaUantly  for  half 
an  hour,  the  commander  of  the  frigate.  Captain 
Charles  Lydiard,  found  the  French  80-gun  ship 
too  heavy  for  him,  and  bore  off.  Willaumez  then 
got  safely  to  anchor  in  Havanna.  Admiral  Sir 
Richard  Strachan,  who  also  was  hunting  for  Wil- 
laumez with  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  two  fri- 
gates, saw  his  fine  squadron  scattered  by  the  same 
hurricane  which  dispersed  the  French.  But  on 
the  14th  of  September  two  of  Strachan*s  74*b  dis- 
covered the  *  Imp^tueux,*  one  of  Willaumez's  14*8, 
near  the  coast  of  America,  running  under  jury- 
masts  for  that  friendly  river  the  Chesapeake.  The 
English  pursued,  the  Frenchman  ran  ashore.  The 
English  manned  ihai  boats,  took  possession  of  the 
*  Impijtneux,*  removed  the  crew  as  prisoners,  and 
then  burned  her.  This  was  a  breach  of  neutrality, 
but  the  United  States*  government  found  it  conve- 
nient not  to  make  any  loud  outcry  for  the  present. 
Two  other  of  Willaumez's  ships  of  the  line  got  safely 
into  the  Chesapeake :  one  of  these  was  found  to  be 
niined  past  repair,  and  was  taken  to  pieces ;  the 
other,  with  the  kindly  aid  of  brother  Jonathan,  was 
made  sea-worthy  once  more,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  in  the  end  to  effect  her  escape  back  to 
France.  One  of  the  French  frigiUes  was  also 
broken  \tp  in  America.  The  •  Foudroyant,'  after 
refitting  at  Havanna,  put  to  sea  and  managed  to 
reach  Brest  road.  Tlie  *  Cassard,'  another  of  the 
French  ships,  reach«l  Rochefort  Fortune  ftvoun 
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others  besides  the  brave;  the  good  Inck  of  fools 
is  proverbial.  When  Prince  Jerome  ran  away 
from  bis  admiral,  the  chances  seemed  u  ten  to 
one  that  he  would  be  taken.  But,  instead  of 
being  taken,  he  took.  On  the  10th  of  August, 
as  his  fine  74,  the  •  V^teiran,'  was  carrying 
all  sail  for  home,  she  felt  in  with  a  home- 
ward-bound Quebec  convoy,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  an  English  22-gun  ship,  commanded 
by  Captain  Robert  Howe  Bromley ;  and  she 
captured  and  burned  six  of  our  traders.  On  the 
26ih  of  August,  wheu  very  near  the  French  coast, 
Jerome  was  in  great  jeopardy,  for  he  was  chased 
by  a  British  squadron  composed  of  a  British 
80-gun  ship  and  two  36-gun  frigates.  But  the 
local  experience  of  his  officers,  and  a  bold  and  un- 
precedented movement,  aaved  him  and  the  *  Ve- 
teran.* They  were  running  for  Port  I'Orient ;  but 
they  changed  their  course,  and  ran  into  the  small 
and  rock-bound  port  of  Concarneau,  which  no 
ship  of  the  line  had  ever  attempted  to  enter  before. 
WiUaumez  had  lost  two  ships  of  the  line  and  a 
frigate  J  and  he  brought  back  sickly  crews,  but  no 
prizes.  The  few  prizes  he  had  taken  among  the 
West  India  Islands  he  had  been  obliged  to  destroy. 
That  he  or  any  of  those  with  him  got  back  at  all 
was  little  short  of  the  miraculous.  Prince  Jerome 
brought  back  shame  and  ill-fame  enough  to  crush 
him ;  but  his  brother  was  emperor,  and  the  press 
and  all  public  opinion  in  France  were  in  shackles. 
Napoleon  personally  might  reprove  him  and 
despise  him ;  but  the  French  people  were  not  to 
be  permitted  to  censure  or  to  know  the  truth.  The 
editor  of  the  *Moniteur*  wns  commanded  to  dress 
up  an  article  in  laudation  of  Prince  Jerome's 
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cruise,  and  of  the  gallant  encounter  with  onr 
Quebec  convoy :  and  a  very  pretty  article  the 
editor  made  of  it ; — the  little  English  22-gun  ship 
was  converted  into  a  big  frigate,  an  English  trans- 
port was  turned  into  another  frigate,  both  frigates 
were  made  to  fly  before  the  V^t^n,  and  the  num- 
ber of  m«Mhant-TCiB^|,rq)»e^«fA|j^a^(Cfi«nii 
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nx  to  nine.  No  inducement,  howerer,  conld  ever 
prerail  upon  this  naval  hero  of  the  imperial  family 
to  venture  to  sea  again  in  a  flghtitig  ship.  He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  eontre-aminU  ;  but  he  forth- 
with quitted  the  sea  to  become  a  general  of  division, 
and  take  the  command  of  some  Bavarian  cavalry; 
end  not  very  kmg  afterwards  he  quitted  both  land 
and  sea  service  to  take  up  the  easier  calUng  of  a 
king- 
Admiral  Linois,  who  had  been  so  long  cruising 
in  the  Chinese  and  Indian  seai^  and  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  some  mischief  to  our  trade  since 
fais  repulse  by  our  Xndiamen*  near  the  Straito  of 
Malacca,  at  kst  met  his  fate  ihia  year.  In  the 
autumn  of  1805  he  had  made  the  run  of  the 
African  coast  and  had  entered  St.  Simon's  Bay. 
He  had  with  him  only  the  *  Marengo,*  14,  and  the 
*  Belle  Poule'  frigate ;  for  the  rest  of  his  squadron 
had  either  been  lost  or  sent  homeward  with  the 
prizes  he  had  made.  He  was  joined  in  St.  Simon's 
Bay  by  the  *  Atalante,'  another  frigate ;  but  the 
*Atalante*  perished  shortly  afterwards  on  that 
coast.  As  his  two  remaining  ships  were  found 
very  fully  manned,  it  is  supposed  that  he  saved 
the  crew  of  the  *  Atalante.'  At  the  end  of  January 
be  would  have  gone  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
but  an  American  informed  him  that  a  British  fiag 
was  flying  there.  As  there  was  no  safe  resting- 
place  m-shore,  so  senned  there  no  safb  room  at  sea, 
for  the  Indian  Ocean  «u  Cut 'filling  with  British 
men^-war  dispatch^  in  search  of  him*  He 
therefore  d^ennined  to  make  a  bold  run  for  Brest, 
from  which  port  he  had  departed  nearly  three 
years  before.  But  the  nearer  he  got  to  France  the 
greater  was  his  danger.  Briareus  had  a  hundred 
arms ;  but  the  British  navy  had  now  a  thousand. 
Just  08  he  reached  the  French  coast,  and  as  the 
port  of  Brest  was  opening  to  him,  he  was  stopped 
by  Sir  J.  BorlSse  Warren's  ship  the  *  London*  and 
the  *  Amazon*  frigate ;  and  after  a  close  and  hard 
fight  the*  Marengo*  and  the  *  Belle  Poule'  struck 
their  colours  and  were  both  taken.  Honour  to  the 
skilful  and  persevering  French  sailor!  In  the 
course  of  his  long  and  adventurous  cruise  Linois 
bad  cTDSKd  the  equinoctial  line  twelve  times ;  he 
had  eluded  the  puraoit  of  many  enemies ;  and,  at 
luXt  he  had  fought  a  galluit  batue.  Both  he  and 
his  son  irm  severely  wounded  in  the  bi^tle.  Ad- 
miral Sir  K.  Pellew,  who  had  been  vainly  hunting 
in  the  Indian  Sea  for  Linois,  passed  through  the 
Straits  of  Sunda  to  Batavia,  and  burned  a  Dutch 
36- gun  frigate,  six  other  armed  vessels,  and  about 
twenty  merchantmen,  bringing  off  as  prizes  two 
armed  vessels  and  two  merchantmen. 

We  must  continue  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
conflicts  between  detached  ships,  and  all  the  minor 
opotatima  of  our  navy.  Hi^  extended  to  tiie  fbur 

"  The  lighting  numple  of  thne  IndiuiiMi,  being  fimured  bjr  the 
dwnwUMCM  ««  iMve  mnliaBMl,  wu  van  to  b«  fbllowed  bj  svr 
tnden.  In  the  conne  of  lliii  y«aj,  IBM,  alerea  Weit  IndUiiiMn, 
that  got  Mt|Mmti4  from  the  grHl  Junain  Smi,  tutd  had  no  piotee* 
tloB  lave  in  Ihelr  own  guiu,  twlea  beat  off  a  priTstear.  After  tbU 
briuh  th*T  wBie  att«1ced  by  threa  prlvitaera.    Dor  tktopan  «p- 

GiUad  Mae  Fariane,  the  nuut«r  of  one  of  the  Wett  ladiamen,  to 
thrir  commodora ;  and  he  dlnoaed  hb  fbTcet  h  wtU.  that  aflar  u 
twui'a  wam  flring  thny  beat  off  tlie  tliree  priTataen. 


quarters  of  the  globe  and  to  nearly  all  seu.  Two 
other  exploits,  however,  call  for  notice.  In  the 
month  of  September  Commodore  Sir  Samuel  Hood 
captured  four  out  of  five  large  frigates  that  escaped 
out  of  Rochefort,  and  that  were  destined  for  the 
West  Indies  with  troops,  stores,  arms,  ammunition, 
snd  provisions  on  board.  Much  earlier  in  the 
year  Captain  Lord  Cochrane,  having  received  in- 
formation that  two  large  brig  corvettes  were  lying 
in  the  river  Qironde,  not  far  from  Bordeaux,  re- 
solved to  make  them  his.  A  little  after  dark  he 
manned  the  boata  of  his  frigate  end  sent  them  up 
the  river.  Tlie  two  French  vessels  lay  twenty 
miles  above  the  shoals  which  prevented  the  ingress 
of  the  frigate;  and  were  protected  by  two  Mavy 
land  batteries.  The  daring  sailors  in  the  boats, 
however,  boarded  and  carried  one  of  the  brig  cor- 
vettes, which  had  the  guard,  was  perfectly  well  pre- 
pared for  the  attack,  and  had  fourteen  long  8- 
pounders  and  95  men  to  meet  it.  The  other  brig 
corvette  was  higher  up  the  river,  and  the  flood-tide 
prevented  the  boats  from  ascending  to  her.  At 
day-break  this  other  corvette  came  down  and  at- 
tacked the  prize ;  but  afler  an  hour's  firing  she  was 
compelled  to  sheer  off ;  and  the  excited  crowds  of 
armed  militia,  collected  on  the  river  banks,  had  the 
mortificadon  of  seeing  the  boats  rsgun  their  fri- 
gate with  their  very  pretty  prise.  The  only  loss 
sustained  by  the  English  in  ^e  adventure  consisted 
of  three  seamen  wounded.  This  mfty  serre  as  a 
slight  specimen  of  the  daring  operation  whidi  oar 
sailors  called  "  cutting  out,"  and  which  was  resorted 
to  very  frequently  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  While  his  boats  and  a  good  part  of  his  crew 
were  absent,  coming  down  the  Oironde  with  their 
prise,  Cochrane,  in  his  frigate,  drove  on  shore 
among  the  breakers  two  ship  corvettes  mounting 
30  guns  each,  and  one  brig  corvette  mounting  16 
guns.  A  few  days  after  this  Cochrane  reconnoi- 
tring a  strong  French  equadron  which  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  roads  of  the  Isle  of  Aix,  under  cover 
of  tremendous  land  batteries,  braved  with  his  little 
*  Palks,'  a  la-pounder  33-gun  frigate,  the  attack 
of  a  44-gun  frigate  and  three  brig  corvettes,  which 
came  out  to  drive  him  away,  but  could  not  make 
him  quit  his  station.  Then,  having  nothing 
better  in  view,"  Ixird  Cochrane  landed  some  of  the 
crew  of  the  *  Pallas,'  and  destroyed  some  signal 
posts,  which  were  great  tell-tales,  and  reported  all 
die  movements  of  the  British  cruisers.  One  of 
these  ngnal  posts  was  defended  by  100  French 
militia,  who  could  not  hold  it  or  prevent  its  de- 
struction. Next  he  landed  and  attacked  a  battery 
which  had  three  long  36-pounders,  and  a  well  co- 
vered garrison  of  fifty  men.  The  long  guns  were 
soon  spiked,  the  barrack  and  mi^;azine  were  blown 
lip,  and  the  shot  and  shells  were  thrown  into  the 
sea.  And  Uiis  may  vent  as  a  specimen  of  the  in- 
shore  or  land  service  of  our  seamen,  which  also 
became  a  frequent  practice.  As  so  few  of  their 
ships  would  venture  to  sea,  it  vas  necessary  for 
our  sailors  to  go  on  shore  in  CHrder>togetjtthe 
enemy.    Taking  another  tpeepyktoOlUi;^!^, 
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Cochiane  tempted  out  again  the  44-gun  frigate  and 
three  oorvettei ;  end  this  time  M.  G)llet,  ue  cap- 
tain the  French  fiigate,  seemed  determin^  to 
come  to  the  scratch.   He  nn  down  upon  the  lUtle 

*  Pallas*  with  studdii^^'^ails  and  royals  set.  Coch- 
rane waited  onlil  he  was  within  point-blank  shot, 
and  then  opened  a  6re  which  brought  down  the 
Frenchman's  flying  kites,  and  the  main-topBail- 
yard  of  one  of  his  l»rig  corvettes  into  the  bargain. 
He  then  endeavoured  to  get  to  windward  of  the 
French  frigate,  whose  smart  6re  was  aided  by  one 
of  the  land  batteries.  The  *  Pallas'  kept  replying, 
except  when  obliged  to  tack  in  order  to  avoid  the 
shoals.  This  lasted  for  nearly  two  hours,  when 
Cochrane  succeeded  in  gaining  the  wind  of  his 
adversary,  and  io  getting  between  her  and  her  har- 
bour. Then  after  one  or  two  heavy  broadsides  he 
ran  the  little  '  Pallas'  right  on  board  the  *  Minerve.' 
As  the  two  vessels  struck,  the  guns  of  the '  Pdlas* 
were  kimcked  hack  into  their  ports ;  hat  they  did 
not  bresk  their  hreeehing,  smd  their  contents  were 
discharged  with  tenible  effect  into  the  *  Minerve's ' 
hull.  Three  pistol-shots  were  the  only  sign  of  lift 
the  French  fr^ate  gave :  her  decks  were  deserted 
by  all  except  her  captain  and  a  few  officers.  But 
in  the  coUisitm  the  little  *  Pallas*  had  her  fore-top- 
mast, jib-boom,  others  of  her  spars,  and  much  of 
her  rigging  carried  away,  and,  what  was  worst  of 
^1,  Cochrane  lost  his  bower  anchor,  by  which  he 
Had  hoped  to  hook-on  his  adversary,  and  carry  her 
by  boarding.  His  lordship,  however,  would  have 
tried  to  grasp  the  *  Minerve*  by  some  other  means, 
and,  as  her  fore-yard  vras  gone,  as  her  sails,  which 
bad  been  flouting  the  air  so  proudly,  were  all  in 
ribands  or  lying  huddled  on  her  dedc,  and  as  her 
ri^ng  was  cut  to  pieces,  there  was  a  very  pro- 
mising prospect  of  his  making  her  his  prize;  but 
the  French  admiral  sent  out  two  other  frigates, 
and  the  saucy  *  Pallas,'  nearly  a  wreck  heraelf,  bore 
up  for  the  offing.* 

Having  passed  under  a  succession  of  triumphal 
arches  erected  on  his  road  in  different  German 
cities  and  capitals  1^  the  un-Grerman  princes  and 
grandees  and  burghers,  Bonaparte  had  reached 
Paris  in  the  month  of  January.  The  Parisians, 
enchanted  with  the  afiair  of  Ulm  and  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  and  kept  up  to  the  hottest  point  of 
enthusiasm  by  bulletins  and  Moniteur  articles, 
flocked  out  to  meet  him  on  the  road,  to  shout  and 
airland,  and  present  to  him  crowns  of  laurel  and 
verses.  We  are  told  that  the  scene  reaembled  the 
triumphant  entrances  into  Rome  of  Anguatua  and 
Trajan.  The  senate,  Uie  legislative  body,  the 
tribunate,  collected  round  him  in  the  Tnileries  to 
float  him  on  a  sea  of  compliment  and  adulation. 
The  tribunate  seems  to  have  borne  away  the  palm 
on  this  occasion:  one  of  its  members,  Carion-de- 
Nisas,  who  had  inaugurated  the  empire,  concluded 
a  florid  harangue  by  proposing  that  a  triumphal 
column  should  be  erected  in  one  of  the  puUic 
squares;  that  the  victories  should  be  represented 
upon  the  colnmn  in  bold  relief  and  that «  statue  of 
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the  emperor  in  antique  costume  should  be  placed 
on  the  summit ;  that  medals  ahould  be  struck,  and 
public  games  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients  insti- 
tuted ;  and  that  there  should  be  an  eternal  holiday 
to  c^brate  the  glory  of  the  army  and  the  unmor* 
tality  of  their  Cnsar.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
bronze-covered  column  in  the  Place  Venddme,  or 
Place  des  Victuires.  All  this  adulation,  however, 
could  not  save  the  tribunat,  the  only  talking  part 
of  the  imperial  constitution,  from  a  sentence  of  dis- 
solution. This  body  had  been  curtailed  of  its 
&ir  proportions  long  ago,  the  most  obstinate  of  its 
members  had  been  vreeded  out,  but  still  those  who 
remained  would  insist  on  their  constitutional  right 
to  talk  and  rather  publicly  debate  public  questions  ; 
and  now  and  then  some  words  of  liberty  or  of  con- 
tradiction would  issue  from  the  Palais-Royal,  or 
Palais-Egslit^  as  it  was  still  called,  the  place 
of  their  meeting.  These  oratim  had  grown 
bolder  during  Uie  absence  of  their  emperor 
in  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  in  Horana,  and 
during  the  great  money-panic ;  and  their  boldness 
seems  to  have  given  considerable  uneasiness  to 
Fouch^.  On  the  return  of  the  conqueror,  except 
when  it  uttered  some  panegyric,  the  tribunate  be- 
came as  mute  as  an  oyster ;  and,  very  soon  after, 
it  got  its  eternal  quietus  and  dissolution  in  an 
imperial  decree.  There  then  remained  of  the  im- 
perial and  unchangeable  constitution,  the  always 
silent  corps  legitlaUf  and  the  always  obedient 
seniUe.  The  Bank  of  France  was  re-organized  hy 
the  emperor.  Severe  laws  were  passed  against  the 
importation  of  any  English  manufactures.  The 
republican  calendar,  which  some  silly  people 
would  stiU  persist  to  lue,  was  declared  to  be  an 
abominatioB  and  an  iUegali^,  and  die  Christian  Gre- 
gorian calendar  waa  ordered  to  be  used  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, public  or  private.  The  Pantheon,  the 
scene  of  so  many  Pagan  farces,  was  restored  to  the 
Christian  worship  and  to  its  old  name  of  Ste. 
(Jenevifeve.*  It  was  decreed  that  there  should  be 
a  solemn  religious  ceremony  in  thst  church  on  the 
day  of  the  saint-patroness,  on  the  15th  of  At^st, 
on  the  festival  of  St.  Napoleon  (the  priests  had  found 
a  saint  for  him  in  their  calendar,  and,  though  it 
was  but  an  obscure  saint,  the  iciat  of  the  emperw 
made  up  for  it),  on  the  annivenary  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  Concordat,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  corona- 
tion, and  on  that  of  tin  btttle  of  Aaaterlits,&c.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  had  declared  the  Pantheon  to 
be  consecnUed  by  the  country  to  the  sepulchre  and 
memoi7  of  her  great  men :  Bonaparte  decreed 
that  this  destination  should  not  be  altered ;  but  he 
defined  who  and  what  men  were  to  be  considered 
as  great  men,  and  these  were  the  grand  dignitaries 
of  the  empire,  the  grand  officers  of  the  crown, 
the  senators,  die  grand  officers  of  the  legion  of 
honour,  &c.  These  great  men  were  all  such  as 
wore  his  livery  and  attached  themselves  to  his 
triumphal  car.   But  by  a  special  decree  such  citi- 
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sens  as  disUngtdabed  themselves  in  the  career  of 
arms,  or  of  administration,  or  of  science  and  letters, 
and  as  rendered  eminent  services  to  the  country, 
woe  to  have  their  bodies  embalmed  and  were  to 
tnjvf  a  tomb  in  Ste.  Genevieve.  But,  as  no  ser- 
vice* would  b6  coneidered  eminent  except  services 
rendered  to  the  emperor  or  to  his  Bystem,  it  wa» 
cJear  that  those  who  were  anxious  for  the  funeral 
honours  must  consult  his  sole  will.  In  the  same 
grand  decree  th^  regulated  the  church  of  Ste. 
Genevi^e,  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  from  which  the 
canaille  of  the  revolution  had  torn  the  hones  and 
■ahes  of  the  old  Icings^  was  consecrated  to  the  se- 
pnltore  of  the  emperort ;  a  chapter  composed  of 
ten  canons  was  appointed  to  do  duty  in  the  church 
and  guard  the  tombe ;  and  the  emperor's  chaplain- 
in-chief  was  to  he  head  of  thia  chapter  of  St 
Denis ;  and  firar  chapeU  were  to  be  erected,  three 
dose  by  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  tombs  of  the 
French  kings  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  race, 
and  the  fourth  chapel  to  stand  on  the  spot  des- 
tined for  the  tombs  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and 
the  emperors  his  successors. 

There  was  a  new  distribution  of  honours  and 
titka.  And,  no  longer  satisfied  with  mere  titular 
denominations,  and  still  following,  as  he  fancied, 
the  example  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagoe,  he  be- 
gan to  create  grand  fiefs  of  the  empire,  to  be  held 
by  a  sort  of  midsl  tenure.  Here  broad  territories 
were  affixed  to  the  titles.  At  first  these  territories 
wot  selected  e»^ively  in  the  countries  he  had 
oTOTun  or  conquered,  and  by  preference  in  Italy 
aood  the  re^ons  at  the  end  or  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  About  the  same  time  diat  he 
gave  to  his  brother  Joseph  investiture  of  the  long- 
dom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  he  threw  off  six  decrees, 
distribating  these  imperial  fiefs.  In  the  first,  after 
declaring  the  Venetian  states  to  be  united  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  he  dipped  out  large  tracts  of 
those  states  and  made  twelve  dukedoms  or  duchies 
of  them,  giving  the  first,  the  duchy  of  Dalmatia,  to 
Marshal  Soult,  that  of  Istria  to  Marshal  Bessieres, 
that  of  Friuli  to  his  favourite  aide-de-camp  aud 
grand  marshal  of  the  palace  Duroc,  that  of  Cadore 
to  Champagny  (formerly  an  officer  in  the  navy, 
but  now  one  of  Bonaparte's  favourite  diplomatists), 
that  of  Belluno  to  Marshal  Victor,  that  of  Coneg- 
liano  to  Marshal  Moncey,  that  of  Treviso  to  Mar- 
shal Mortier,  that  of  Feltri  to  General  Clarke,  that 
of  Basaano  to  the  secretaiy-ininista-o^state  Maret, 
that  of  Vicenza  to  the  kidnapping  Caulaincour^ 
that  of  Rorigo  to  Savary  (the  executioner  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghein).  In  another  of  these  fief- bestow- 
ing decrees  he  took  two  other  slices  oat  of  the  so- 
called  Italian  kingdom,  and  constituted  with  them 
the  duchy  of  Massa-Carrara,  and  the  duchy  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza,  which  were  to  be  held  di- 
rectly of  the  imperial  French  crown.  In  another 
of  the  decrees  he  conferred  the  Italian  duchy 
of  Guastalla  on  his  sister  Pauline,  who  was  al- 
ready well  provided  for  by  her  marriage  with  the 
great  Roman  Prince  Borghese.  Bat  even  now 
dukedoms  were  made,  or  ptinc^wlities  conftmd, 


in  odier  countries  besides  Italy  and  the  Yenetiin 
states.  Oue  tiS  the  decreea  named  Marshal  Murat, 
the  emperor's  brothei^in-law.  Grand  Duke  of 
Cleves  and  of  Berg ;  granting  him  the  full  sove- 
reignty of  those  states,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  had  been  formerly  possessed  in 
them  by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria.  In  another  decree  that  anomalous  state 
Neufchatel,  which  was,  or  had  been,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  a  Swiss  Canton  and  a  principality  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  as  representative  of  the  House 
of  Brandenbui^,  waa  granted  to  Marshal  Berthier, 
in  full  sovereignty  and  property.* 

These  French  soldiers  of  fortune,  who,  for  the 
far  greater  part,  had  rism  from  the  lowest  condi- 
tion, and  had  made  profession  of  the  most  down- 
right sana-culottism,  fawt  no  time  in  making  use  of 
their  high  titles.  Henceforward  Murat,  the  aon  of 
the  innkeeper  and  postmaster,  never  signed  bis 
name  but  as  "  Joachim,  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  ;** 
and  Berthier,  the  son  of  a  poor  and  obscure  officer, 
signed, "  Alexaniire,  Prince  of  Neufchatel  "—just 
u  the  Czar  signed,  **  Alexander,  Empoor  of  all 
the  Russias."t 

Soon  afterwards  the  duchy  of  Parma  was  con- 
ferred upon  Cambac^rU,  and  that  of  Piacenza  on 
General  Lebrun  j  Benevento  and  Pontecorvo, 
which  lie  in  the  heart  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom 
(hut  which  belonged  to  the  pope,  as  Avignon  in 
France  had  once  done),  were  turned  into  French 
principalities;  and  Benevento  was  pven  to  foreign- 
minister  Tallercand,  and  Pontecorvo  to  Marshal 
Bernadotte.  Fouchd  became  Duke  of  Otranto; 
Marahal  Lannes,  Dultt  of  Montebello;  Marshal 
Massena,  Duke  of  Rivi^;  Marahal  Augereau, 
Duke  of  CasUgliooe;  &c.  &c.  When  territories 
could  not  conveniently  he  attached  to  the  titles,  or 
when  these  territories  were  not  considered  ade- 
quate, pensions  were  drawn  from  the  conquered  or 
tributary  countries.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  Naplea, 
and  the  so-called  kingdom  of  Italy,  were  taxed  to 
an  enormous  amount ;  while,  in  Germany,  the  small 
and  poor  country  of  Hanover  alone  was  made  to 
contribute  more  than  90,000/.  sterling  per  annum 
to  keep  up  die  state  and  dignity  of  these  repub- 
lican parvenus. 

All  the  members  of  the  Senate,  indiscrimi- 
nately, got  the  title  of  "  Count"  No  satirist,  or 
writer  ^  political  romance,  could  have  equalled 
the  farces  which  followed.  Cambac^rte,  in  an- 
nouncing the  empenv's  beneficence  and  magnani- 
mity, exclaimed,  "  Senators !  you  are  no  longer 
obscure  plebeians  or  simple  citizens.  The  statute 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  confers  on  you  the  ma- 
jesHc  tale  of  Count!"  Half  of  those  conscript- 
fathers  had  been  rabid  Jacobins,  and  had  taken 
oaths  innumerable  in  favour  of  liberty  and  equality, 
and  against  the  accursed  distinctions  of  title  and 
rank  and  an  hereditary  aristocracy ;  but  neverthe- 
less th^  made  Uieir  hall  sluke  with  their  plau- 
dits, and  they  shouted  still  louder  whoi  Caznha- 
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cirhs  tuld  them  that  all  their  children  would  enjoy 
their  titles. 

For  lorae  time  Bonaparte  respected  the  real  na- 
tive territory  of  France,  creating  no  fiefs  there. 
He  indeed  created  numerous  majorcUs^  by  which 
property  was  strictly  entailed  upon  eldest  sons ; 
hut  he  shrunk  from  attacking  thelawfrf  succession, 
or  of  equal  distribution  of  proper^,  which  the  re- 
volution had  established,  and  which  the  people 
declared  to  be  sacred.  In  a  few  months,  however, 
it  was  found  convenient  to  annex  the  duchy  of 
Guastalla  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  and  then  he 
indemnified  his  sister  the  Princees  Pauline,  on 
whom  he  had  conferred  that  territory,  by  giving 
her  territory  in  France.  And  in  the  same  decree 
he  clearly  announced  hia  iotemion  of  making  more 
major(Us,  and  of  creating  large  hereditary  estates 
to  be  inherited  with  titles  by  eldest  sons.  The 
Jacobins  and  equality  men  who  had  survived  de- 
struction grumbled  in  their  garrets  and  cellars; 
but  they  could  do  nothing  but  grumble :  the  ancient 
noblesse  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Gennain  laughed  at 
these  new  princes,  dukea,  and  counts ;  but,  as  it 
was  the  new  ones  and  not  the  old  that  had  money, 
favour,  influence,  and  patronage,  the  parvenus 
could  afford  to  return  the  laugh. 

Before  t\m  time  the  emperor  appears  to  have 
determined  to  put  crovms  upon  the  heads  of  all 
his  brothers  except  Lucien.  It  wa«  on  the  30th 
of  March  that  he  invested  his  brother  Joseph.  On 
the  5th  of  June  he  proclaimed  his  brother  Louis 
King  of  Holland,  thus  transfonning  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  the  Batavian  republic  into  a  kingdom  de- 
pendent on  France.  In  giving  Louis  his  investi- 
ture he  told  him  that,  though  m  was  goingto  reign 
over  the  Dutch,  he  must  never  cease  to  be  a 


Frenchman ;  that  his  hereditary  dignity  of  Con- 
stable of  the  Empire  must  constantly  remind  him 
of  the  duties  he  owed  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French : 
— in  other  words  poor  L<niis  was  told  that  he 
must  do  whatever  hia  brother  should  command. 
Another  monarchy  was  selected  for  Jerome  in 
Gumany ;  but  matters  were  not  yet  ripe  for  that 
investitare. 


The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  had  elected  the 
Emperoi  Napoleon  to  be  their  "  Protector."  By 
a  secret  treaty,  which  was  made  public  about  the 
end  of  July,  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtem- 
berg,  the  Elector  Archchancellor  of  the  Germanic 
empire,  the  Elector  of  Baden,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Be^  and  Cteves  (Murat),  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  and  tea  other  petty  sovereign  princes, 
separated  themselves  from  the  Germanic  empire, 
and  united  in  a  distinct  confedoation,  to  be  guided 
by  its  own  Diet  and  under  its  own  primate.  This 
primate  was  declared  to  be  the  elector  ex-chan- 
cellor of  the  empire ;  but  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  to  have  the  right  of  naming  this  primate's 
successor.  All  these  Crerraan  states  were  to  be 
bound  to  one  another  and  to  France  by  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive.  In  case  of  another  coali- 
tion and  continental  war,  they  were  all  to  act  to- 
gether, France  engaging  to  furnish  200,000  men, 
Bavaria  30,000,  WQrtemberg  12,000,  Baden 
SODO,  Berg  and  Cleves  5000,  Darmstadt  and  the 
other  states  4000  each.  This  arrangement  went 
to  array  100,000  German  troops  on  the  side  of 
Bonaparte  and  agfunst  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence of  Grermany.  Other  states  were  invited  to 
join  the  confederation. 

In  some  particulars  the  imitsdon  of  the  Empe- 
ror Charlemagne  was  no  farce.  Bonaparte  had 
now  under  his  hands  the  whole  of  the  we&t  of 
Europe.  As  emperor  and  king  he  was  absolute 
master  of  France  and  Italy,  as  mediator  he  was 
master  of  Switzerland,  as  protector  he  was  master 
of  a  considerable  part  of  Germany :  Naples  and 
Holland  he  governed  through  his  two  brothers, 
Spain  had  been  reduced  to  a  passive  and  abject 
submission  to  bis  will,  and  had  ere  this  engaged 
to  assist  him  in  subjugating  Portugal.  Such  was 
his  prepotency  when  Prussia,  who  had  remained 
neutral  when  by  co-operating  with  Russia,  Austria, 
aud  England  she  might  have  crushed  him,  found 
herself  dragged  into  a  war  with  him,  and  almost 
single-handed  to  meet  him  in  mortal  contest 
Notwithstanding  the  alliance  and  close  connexion 
with  the  court  of  St.  James's,  the  court  of  Berlin 
had  not  hesitated  to  take  possession  of  Hanover, 
in  exchange  fur  which  it  had  ceded  to  Bonaparte 
Neufchatel,  Berg  and  Cleves,  Anspach,  and  other 
strips  of  territory,  and  to  cIuBe  all  the  ports  in  hia 
Prussian  majesty's  dominions  to  British  trade  and 
shipping.  Prussia  remained,  to  all  appearance, 
contented  and  complacent  until  she  learned  that 
France  had  made  an  offer  to  Lord  Lauderdale 
to  restore  Hanover  to  England,  and  even  to 
annex  to  that  electorate  the  Hanse  Towns,  &c. 
But  the  animosity  occasipned  by  this  disclosure 
was  much  heightened  by  the  tone  whidi  Bonaparte 
and  his  official  Moniteur  now  assumed.  That  con- 
queror thought  he  had  allowed  Prussia  to  make  too 
good  a  bai^iain  for  herself ;  that  he  had  nothing 
more  to  fear  from  Austria,  or  even  from  Russia; 
that  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  would  enable 
him  to  trample  upon  a  power  which  had  been 
raised  by  the  fortune  of  the  ^^l^^g^^P*'*' 
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lively  recent  date,  and  of  which  nearly  all  the 
petty  potentates  uf  Germany,  once  equal  or  su- 
perior to  the  House,  of  Brandenburg,  were  exces- 
sively and  madly  jealous.  He  felt  himself  hum- 
bled by  the  concessions  he  had  been  obliged  to 
make  to  Prussia ;  and  he  retained  a  bitier  recol- 
lection of  the  uneasiness  her  undecided  line  of 
conduct  had  several  times  caused  him  during  his 
last  campaign.  He  calculated  that  a  great  deal 
might  be  gained  by  going  to  war  with  her ;  and  he 
doubted  whether,  if  ever  so  much  disposed  to  remain 
at  peace  with  her,  she  would  not  take  an  early  op- 
|»rtunity  of  appealing  to  arms.  His  preponderance 
m  Germany,  and  the  disclosure  of  his  secret  treaty 
with  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  he  must  have 
felt,  were  things  not  to  be  submitted  to  by  the  great 
power  of  the  north  of  Germany  without  a  struggle. 
He  knew  that  there  was,  and  long  had  been,  a 
strong  war,  or  anti-Gallican,  party  at  Berlin,  headed 
by  the  Queen  of  PruEsia  and  Prince  Ijouis,  the 
king's  cousin — a  party  who  had  all  along  deplored 
the  mean,  shuffling  conduct  of  their  ctibinet,  and 
who  had  long  been  exerting  themselves  to  displace 
Count  Ilaugwitz  and  his  colleagues.  Hence  Bona- 
parte was  induced  to  give  an  underhand  encourage- 
ment to  the  propagation  of  slanders  and  invented 
stories,  injurious  to  the  character  of  her  Prussian 
majes^*,  and  uffensive  b^ond  measure  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  king,  her  husband,  by  whom  she  was 
tenderly  and  almost  romantically  beloved. 


QUKCN  or  Pbitssia. 


This  was  Bonaparte's  constant  practice;  this 
was  a  species  of  offence  which  he  committed  upon 
principle.  Jupiter- Scapin  had  studied  in  the 
school  of  Don  Basile.  When  the  minister  of  a 
foreign  power,  like  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein  or 
Count  Huugwitz,  played  into  his  hands,  submitted 
to  his  will,  or  allowed  himself  to  be  overawed  by 
his  rhetoric  and  his  display  of  force,  he  extolled 
him  to  the  skies,  and  caused  articles  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Moniteur,  representing  him  as  an  enlightened 
statesman  and  generous  friend  of  humanity :  but 
when  he  encountered  a  foreign  minister  like  Lord 
Whitworth  or  the  Prince  Dolgorouki,  who  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  his  country  and  sovereign,  nor 
yielded  a  jot  either  to  his  threats  or  to  his  cajolery, 
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that  man  he  held  up  as  a  knave  or  fool,  as  a  tool 
of  Pitt,  as  a  slave  to  the  enemies  of  mankind,  or 
as  a  driveller  who  was  incapable  of  distinguishing 
good  from  ill,  or  of  comprehending  that  France 
was,  and  must  be,  the  first  power  in  the  world,  the 
sole  arbitress  of  Europe.  Nor  did  he  stop  with 
ministers  and  ambassadors,  or  with  men ;  he  ex- 
tended his  abuse  to  every  member  of  every  royal 
family  that  wsa  known  to  have  no  love  for  him  or 
hia  system:  and  he  did  not  spare  the  women. 
His  calumnies  against  the  Queen  of  Pruisia  were 
the  more  atrocious,  as  they  were  directed  against  an 
interesting  and  beautiful  young  woman,  exemplary 
in  her  private  conduct,  and  high-minded  and  en- 
thusiastically patriotic  in  her  public  aspirations. 

On  seeing  the  effects  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  which  almost  surrounded  her  with  hostile 
states,  or  with  neighbours  devoted  or  subjected  to 
France,  Prussia  had  some  reason  to  complain. 
Bonaparte  answered  her  murmurs  by  making  the 
Moniteur  talk  of  Prussia  as  a  secondary  power, 
which  was  assuming  a  high  tone  not  warranted  by 
its  population  and  extent,  or  by  its  actual  position. 
A  part  of  the  victorious  army  which  had  fought 
at  Auaterlitz  had  been  left  beyond  the  Rhine,  to 
preside  over  the  organization  of  that  new  confede- 
racy, or  to  live  at  free  (quarters  among  the  rich 
trading  Hanse  Towns,  which  bad  lost  their  trade, 
and  were  fast  losing  idl  their  wealth.  According 
to  the  treaty  of  Presbui^,  all  these  French  corps 
ought  to  have  evacuated  Germany.  The  King  of 
Prussia  recalled  his  pacific  ambassador  Luchesini 
irom  Paris,  and  sent  thither  in  his  stead  a  much 
more  determined  man.  General  Knobelsdotff.  This 
general,  however,  was  the'  bearer  of  an  autograph 
letter  from  his  Prussian  majesty  to  the  emperor, 
expressing  friendly  sentiments  to  him  personally, 
and  an  anxious  desire  to  remain  at  peace.  His 
imperial  majesty,  said  the  king,  well  knew  his 
pacific  disposition ;  all  differences  between  them 
might  be  arranged  by  the  evacuation  of  Germany  ; 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  certainly  gave  Na- 
poleon a  too  great  ascendancy  over  the  German 
people,  and  could  not  but  excite  the  alarm  of 
Prussili  as  well  as  of  Austria;  but  still,  peace, 
peace,  was  the  wish  of  all !  Bonaparte,  if  he  did 
not  absolutely  refuse  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
beyond  the  Rhine,  certainly  left  them  just  where 
they  were,  and  denied  that  Prussia  or  any  other 
power  had  a  right  to  complain  of  their  presence. 
It  even  appears  that  he  reinforced  those  troops  the 
very  moment  Prussia  began  to  murmur,  or  the 
very  moment  he  began  to  insult  her  in  his  Mo- 
niteur. At  the  beginning  of  September  he  col- 
lected his  great  captains  around  htm  in  Paris — 
Soult,  Augereau,  and  Bernadotte,  who  had  been 
serving  in  Germany,  and  Murat,  who  had  been 
residing  fur  a  season  in  his  grand  ducby  ofBeig, 
which  he  lilced  so  well  that  he  was  anxious  to 
extend  the  limits  of  his  territories,  if  not  to  carve 
out  a  kingdom  fur  himself  in  those  parts — and  he 
consulted  with  them  as  to  the  best  means  of  com- 
mencing and  c(mducttng  a  cuamga  jwinst 
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Pruuia,  bo  as  to  render  it  as  rapid  and  deciaife  aa 
his  last  campaign  againat  Austria. 

In  a  note  delivered  to  Talleyrand  on  the  1st  of 
October,  General  Knobeladorff  said,  and  said 
tiiilr,  *'  that  the  king  his  master  saw  arouml  his 
territories  none  but  French  soldiers  or  Tassala  of 
France,  ready  to  march  at  his  signal;'*  and  he 
peremptorily  required  that  the  French  traopa  ahould 
forthwith  evacuate  the  territory  of  Germany.  To 
thia  Bonaparte  made  answer  in  the  hai^htiest  tone 
of  defiance,  Uiat  for  Prassia  to  provoke  the  enmity 
of  France  was  as  senseless  a  course  as  to  pretend 
to  withstand  the  wavea  of  the  ocean !  On  the  9th 
of  October  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  put  hia 
army  in  motion,  issued  a  long  manifesto  from  his 
head-quarters  at  Erfurt ;  he  recapitulated  the  long 
series  of  French  encroachments,  many  of  which 
could  not  have  been  effected  if  they  hnd  not  been 
connived  at  by  his  own  base  cabinet ;  and  he 
dwelt  upon  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  as  though  he  had  now  for  the  first  time 
discovered  its  existence.  This  was  the  war-note ; 
there  was  no  formal  declaration  of  hostihties  on 
either  part.  But,  before  this  signal  was  given,  Bo- 
naparte, having  quitted  Paris  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, without  communicating  his  designi  eitur 
to  the  senate  or  to  the  corps  lei^istaHft  was  on  the 
Rhine,  and  quite  ready  to  begm  operations.  He 
had,  in  fact,  been  in  a  state  of  readiness  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  August ;  for  at  that  time  his  army 
of  Germany,  then  under  the  supreme  command  of 
Berthier,  was  extended  from  Baden  to  Dusseldorff, 
and  from  Frankfort  to  Nuremberg — the  main-body 
being  in  a  manner  already  in  position,  and  only 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  reserve. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  had^rcfused  to  ratify  the 
disgraceful  treaty  which  hia  minister  d'Oubril  bad 
really  signed  separately  at  Paris  during  Ix>rd 
Lauderdale's  n^otiationa,  and  was  again  in  the 
Beld,  though  far  away  beyond  the  Vistula.  -  The 
F^siani  have  been  taxed  with  the  same  fault 
which  the  Austrisns  htkd  committed  in  1805,  in 
not  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  KuisianB  in  Ger- 
many. But,  by  the  time  it  bcoime  known  at  Berlin 
that  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  Bonaparte  was 
fully  prepared  to  commence  operations  t^ainst 
Prussia,  and  his  cunning  negotiator,  General  Se- 
baatiani,  having  been  dispatched  to  Constantinople, 
had  got  up  a  "  very  pretty  quarrel "  between  the 
Ottoman  Porte  and  Russia,  a  quarrel  which  led  to 
the  sultan's  abandoning  hia  former  alliances  with 
Ei^land  and  Russia,  tu  the  hasty  contracting  of  a 
new  alliance  with  France,  and  to  an  actual  war 
between  the  Turks  and  Russians,  which  commenced 
in  November,  and  gave  occupation  to  a  large  part 
of  the  czar's  army.  The  cabmet  of  Berlin  has  been 
also  censored  for  not  waiting  for  pecuniary  aid  and 
other  succours  from  England;  but  our  cabinet 
neither  before  the  crisis  nor  after  it  showed  any 
great  alacrity  or  liberality ;  the  succour  from  Eng- 
hind,  like  the  arrival  of  armies  from  Russia, 
•eemed  distant  ood  uncertAin.    Oq  the  intelli- 


gence that  Prussia  had  taken  possession  of  Hanover, 
and  had  closed  her  ports  to  the  British  flag. 
Fox  had  recalled  our  ambassador  from  Berlin,  an 
embargo  had  been  laid  upon  all  Prussian  veaaels 
in  the  harbours  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  other  German  rivers 
had  been  again  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
At  the  first  symptom  of  the  political  change  in 
the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  our  government  hoi  pro- 
fessed a  great  readiness  to  renew  friendly  rdiUions ; 
they  had  instantly  removed  the  blockade  of  the 
ports  and  rivers,  which  bad  caused  mudi  incon- 
venience to  Prussia,  and  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
Germany;  and  they  dispatched  Jjord  Morpeth  on 
an  embassy  to  his  Prussian  Majesty.  But  Lord 
Morpeth,  who  did  nut  quit  London  until  the  Ist  of 
October,  did  not  reach  the  Prussian  head-quartera 
at  Weimar  until  the  12th,  wiicn  the  two  hostile 
armies  were  almost  in  presence  of  each  other.  The 
conduct  of  the  Prussian  ministers,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  shuffling  and  reprehensible  in  other 
respects,  even  then ;  but  bis  lordship  brought 
neither  subsidy  nor  an  army,  nor  the  promise  of 
either  from  England ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  lord- 
ship's arrival  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  avoid 
a  bottle,  without  retreating,  and  leaving  Berlin 
open  to  the  French.  The  monstrous  Jolly  and 
the  guilt  of  Prussia  had  all  been  committed  m  the 
autumn  of  1805 ;  and  now  nothing  could  have 
saved  her  from  the  consequences.  It  was  Bona- 
parte tliat  fixed,  and  not  Prussia  that  chose,  the 
moment  for  going  to  war.  No  suppression  of 
complaint,  scarcely  any  amount  of  submission 
short  of  putting  her  fortresses  and  her  armies  in 
his  hands,  would  have  prevented  Bonaparte's  cam- 
paign. The  intact  state  of  the  Prussian  forces  was 
constantly  in  his  thoughts ;  he  wanted  to  break, 
scatter,  and  demoralize  that  fine  army — to  reduce 
it  to  the  state  in  which  he  had  left  the  Austrian 
army — before  it  could  be  joined  by  Russian,  Swede, 
or  English.  If  there  was  an  ardent  War-party  at 
Berlin,  there  was  a  still  hotter  and  mttfe  impatient 
war-party  at  Paris,  Where  other  soldiers  of  fortune, 
besides  Murat,  were  dreaming  of  possessions  or 
pincipalitiea  in  Germany,  Bonaparte,  we  repeat, 
was  ready  for  the  campaign  in  August.  If  Lnrd 
Morpeth  had  arrived  in  Prussia  in  the  month  of 
August,  the  French  would  have  begun  the  campaign 
then }  and  this  they  would  also  have  done  if  the  Em- 
peror  Alexander  had  then  begun  to  move  towards 
Germany,  or  to  approach  the  Vistula. 

The  force  which  Bonaparte  brought  into  the 
field  was  numerically  superior  to  the  Prussian 
army  ;  as  he  advanced  he  had  in  his  front  and  on 
both  his  flanks  none  but  friendly  states ;  the  armies 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  were  ready  to 
co-operate  with  him ;  and  he  had  in  his  rear,  behind 
the  Rhine,  an  immense  force  in  disciplined  troops, 
which  might  be  called  a  disposable  force,  as  be 
had  anticipated  a  whole  year's  conscription,  or 
raised  in  1806  the  levies  which  by  law  ought  to 
have  been  raised  in  1801.  Prussia,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  only  one  Telucta^[C^^^^|gector  of 
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Ssxony,  who  evidently  would  have  behaved  now 
towards  Prussia  as  Prussia  had  behaved  towards 
the  coalition  in  the  preceding  autumn,  if  the  Prince 
of  Uohenlohe  had  not  maiched  into  the  country  at 
the  head  of  a  division  of  the  Prussian  army.  One 
or  two  of  the  petty  atatea,  expecting  subsituw  from 
England,  which  did  not  arrive,  professed  a  perfect 
neutrality.  Some  German  poets  and  political 
wrUers  lud  counted  upon  a  revival  of  the  old  Ger- 
man feeling,  and  on  a  popular  impetus  which  would 
overthrow  the  selfish  arrangements  of  cabinets 
and  little  potentates ;  but  the  moment  was  not  yet 
come — that  pear  was  not  yet  ripe. 

In  one  particular  the  PrusaumB  followed  pretty 
closely  the  fatal  example  of  the  Austrians  in  1805 ; 
they  extended  their  line  of  operations  far  too  much, 
being  almost  incredibly  oblivious  of  the  very  simple 
and  never  varying  tactics  of  their  adversary.  On 
the  6th  of  October,  Bonaparte  had  collected  his 
columns  about  Bamberg ;  and  on  the  8th  (four 
dmya  before  Lord  Morpeth's  urival  at  Weimar), 
he  commenced  a  variety  of  slcilful  and  succesaful 
but  very  simple  movements,  which  ended  in  his 
turning  the  Prussian  left,  iu  his  gaining  possetsion 
of  most  of  their  magazines,  ai^  interposing  between 
their  main  body  and  the  city  of  Berlin. 

The  French  were  now  posted  along  the  river 
Saale  from  Naumburg  to  Kahla,  with  their  centre 
at  Jena,    The  Prussians  were  ranged  between 
Jena  and  Auerstadt.    The  road  to  Dresden,  the 
capital  of  Saxony,  lay  as  open  to  the  French  as  the 
road  to  Berlin.    The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Prussian  army,  called 
in  his  outposts,  which  had  been  imprudently  scat- 
tered in  all  directions,  and  concentrated,  as  much 
as  it  was  possible,  the  noasaes  of  his  left  at  Auertiadt. 
The  Queen  of  Prussia,  mounted  on  huneback,  rode 
along  the  splendid  line?,  to  encourage,  by  her  pre- 
aeoce,  the  S0,000  0ghtiiig-men  collected  on  that 
point.    On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October, 
the  vanguard  of  Marshal  Davouat,  who  commanded 
the  French  right,  came  in  contact  with  the  van  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  It  was  a  dense  fog;  and, 
though  the  march  of  the  meeting  forces  was  made 
sensible  to  the  ear,  the  eye  could  distinguish  no- 
thing until  the  foes  were  within  musket-shot  of 
each  other.    But  the  sun  dissipated  the  fog  and 
mists ;  and  then,  the  Prussian  cavalry  having  upset 
Davoust*s  vanguard,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
columns  threw  themselves  upon  the  French  marshal. 
The  Prussian  army,  as  compared  with  the  total  of  the 
French  amy,  were  inferior  in  number  by  nearly  a 
third ;  but  the  force  which  a^^udly  attacked  Da- 
vouat was  superior  to  his,  aa  Bonaparte  had  con- 
centnued  the  great  mass  of  hia  forces  six  leagues 
ofi^  at  Jena,  uiie  poution  which  he  had  chosen  for 
himself,  and  wh»e  he  was  oommandmg  in  person. 
The  cnuequence  was,  that  Davoust  was  all  but 
crushed;   his  cavalry  could  not  stand  against 
Brunswick's  ;  and  some  of  his  infantry  regiments 
scarcely  found  time  to  form  in  square,  before  the 
brilliant  Pruaaian  horse  were  upmi  tliem,  fallowed 
by  the  well-directed  ahot  of  the  Prussian  light  ar- 


tillery.   Before  the  hour  of  noon,  the  field  was 
strewed  with  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Prussuna 
had  a  decided  advantage.    Davoust  sent  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  request  Manhal  Bemadotte  to  come  to 
his  support.    Bemadotte  could  not  move  himself, 
aa  he  had  been  stationed  in  an  important  position 
to  support  hia  Emperor,  who  remained  at  Jena ; 
but  he  detached  the  division  of  General  Dupont  to 
assist  Davoust.   About  the  hour  of  noon,  when 
Davoust  seemed  standing  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
Bonaparte  made  a  terrible  attack  on  the  enemy  in 
front  of  his  own  position,  who  were,  numerically, 
much  more  inferior  to  his  force  than  his  right, 
under  Davoust,  was  inferior  to  the  force  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick.    Spurring  from  Jena  with 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  in  the  French  army, 
Murat  charged  the  Prussian  infantry  in  his  front. 
The  old  Prussian  manhal,  Mullendorf,  who  com- 
manded there,  was  badly  wounded;  his  infantry 
fell  into  some  disorder,  and  began  to  retreat  upon 
Weimar.   The  Saxon  contingenta,  who,  in  all, 
amounted  to  about  20,000  men,  did  not  behave 
very  well :  the  luarta  of  their  officen  were  not  in 
the  cause ;  it  had  bran  a  toss-up  whether  the  men 
should  fight  for  the  French  or  against  them ;  they 
disliked  the  Prussians,  and  they  fought  softly,  mof- 
lemerU,    By  this  time,  Davoust  had  8000  or  9000 
killed,  or  put  hors  de  combat :  he  maintained  hia 
ground  with  great  tenacity;  but  it  appears  that  he 
must  have  been  utterly  crushed,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  opportune  arrival  of  Dupont's  division. 
But,  in  this  double  battle,  the  retreat  of  Marshal 
Mullendorf  seriously  committed  the  safety  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  Prussian  army ;  and,  in  a  terrible 
charge  made  to  dislodge  Davoiuit,  several  Prussian 
generals  had  fallen  at  the  heads  of  their  columns, 
and  the  old  Duke  of  Brunswick,  their  commander- 
in-chief,  bad  been  bUnded  by  a  wound  on  the 
brow,  and  had  received  other  hurts,  which  even- 
tually proved  mortal.    It  was  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  whoi  the  King  of  Pruasin  received 
the  diaaitroua  intelligence  of  MOUendorf  a  retreat. 
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To  re-eatablish  his  communications  with  that  mar- 
shal, the  kti^  commanded  and  led  a  magnificent 
charge,  in  the  confident  hope  of  finishing  ^ith 
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Davoust,  and  opening  his  own  way  to  the  road  to 
Weimar,  which  Mollendorf  had  taken.    But  a 
fatality  attended  all  hia  exertions :  while  hardly 
one  of  the  French  getierala  was  seriously  wounded, 
his  own  general  officers  had  fallen,  and  continued 
to  fall,  thick  about  him ;  hia  brother.  Prince 
Henry,  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  obliged  to 
quit  the  field ;  (his  cousin,  the  gallant  Prince 
Louis,  had  been  killed  in  an  unequal  fight  at  Saal- 
ftld,  two  days  before  this  decisive  double  battle,) — 
General  Schmettau  received  a  ball  in  the  breast ; 
the  king  himself  had  two  horses  killed  under  him, 
and  was,  for  a  moment,  believed  to  be  kilted  him- 
self.  Thus  the  magnificent  chaise  failed ;  and, 
before  the  Prussians  could  attempt  another,  Ber- 
nadotte, gliding  between  the  two  battles,  got  into 
the  FruBsian  rear,  and  made  several  battalions  lay 
down  their  arms.  The  fortunate  Crascon  made  this 
movement,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  and 
of  the  two  battles  of  Auerstadt  and  Jena,  with 
18,000  frBBh  troops,  who  had  been  posted  on  the 
heights  of  Apolda,  and  who  had  not  hitherto  been 
exposed  either  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  or  to  any 
fttigue  or  exertion  whatsoever.    It  appears  to  be 
most  clearly  deibonstrated,  that  Bernadotte  could 
not  move,  and  ought  not  to  have  moved,  earlier 
than  he  did ;  that  if  he  had  quitted  his  position  at 
Apolda,  where  his  emperor  himself  had  com- 
manded htm  to  remain,  to  march  in  full  force  to 
support  Davoust,  and  to  get  early  into  action, 
Bonaparte's  whole  plan  would  have  been  dislocated, 
and  the  main  body  of  hia  army  fighting  at  Jena 
would  have  been  thrown  into  a  false  and  perilous 
position.    Yet  Bonaparte,  allowing  but  a  stinted 
share  of  praise  to  Davoust,  who  had  kept  his 
ground  80  manfully  against  superior  numbers,  ac- 
cused Bernadotte  of  slowness  and  lukewarmness, 
and  cast  ambiguous  reproaches  upon  him  for  not 
going  earlier  into  battle, — that  is,  for  not  having 
done  what  he  had  expressly  commanded  him  not 
to  do.    The  Bonapartists  always  adopted  the 
prejudices  of  their  onperor,  and  took  his  word 
as  law  and  gospel ;  and  writers  not  of  that  school, 
nor  even  of  that  nation,  have  strangely  shut  their 
^es  to  the  jealousy  and  personal  antipathy  which 
Bonaparte  entertoined  against  Bernadotte,  the 
least  complying  and  the  clearest-headed  of  all 
his  generals.    At  this  moment  Bernadotte  was 
more  odious  to  Bonaparte  than  ever  Moreau  had 
been.    A  system  of  detraction  and  calumny  had 
already  been  adopted  against  him,  and  n  less  firm 
and  less  able  man  must  have  been  ruined  by  it. 
General  Rapp  tells  us,  that,  on  the  evening  after 
the  battle,  Bonaparte  uttered  many  spiteful  things 
against  Bernadotte,  and  exclaimed — "  That  Gascon 
will  never  do  better!"    But  the  Gascon  had  done 
what  was  best  to  do,  and  what  he  had  been  ordered 
to  do.  Bernadotte  said,  very  shortly  after,  to  Bour- 
rienne— "I  know  I  did  my  duty.    Let  the  em- 
peror accuse  me  if  he  will,  he  shall  have  his  answer. 
I  am  a  Gascon,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  a  greater  gas- 
conader  than  I  am." 
The  timely  morement  of  Bernadotte,  we  repeat, 


decided  the  double  victory.  It  also  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  a  large  part  of  the  Prussian  army.  The 
Prussians,  not  knowing  the  numerical  force  of  the 
fresh  troops,  thus  suddenly  bronght  into  their  rear, 
lost  heart  and  began  surrendering  in  masses ; 
they  could  not  effect  a  proper  junction  with  their 
countrymen  who  had  been  fighting  at  Jena.  Such 
of  them  as  got  on  the  road  and  retreated  towards 
Weimar,  found  Marshal  Mullendorf's  columns 
broken  and  disordered ;  the  road  got  blocked  up, 
and  there  followed  a  scene  of  irremediable  con- 
fusion. There  was  scarcely  a  general  oflicN  left 
alive,  and  in  condition  to  issue  orders;  and  the 
panic  of  the  men  indisposed  them  to  obedience, 
and  destroyed  that  military  instinct  which  has  so 
often  rescued  brave  and  veteran  troops.  The  greater 
part  of  the  artillery  was  taken.  According  to  the 
French  accounts,  which  are  rather  less  exaggerated 
than  usual,  20,000  Prussians  were  killed  or  cap- 
tured in  the  course  of  this  fatal  day ;  300  pieces  of 
artillery,  twenty  general  officers,  and  60  standards 
were  taken.  On  the  following  day,  the  15th  of 
October,  old  Marshal  Mollendorf,  who  had  retired 
to  Erfurt  with  the  remnant  of  his  forces,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  General  Kalkreuth,  who  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  Hartz  mountains,  was  over- 
taken and  routed.  Prince  Eugene  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  commanding  an  imtouched  body  of  16,000 
men,  who  ought  to  have  been  brought  into  action 
on  Uie  14th,  attempted  to  interpose  between  the 
routed  divisions  of  the  Prussians  and  the  victorious 
masses  of  the  French ;  but  he  was  attacked  with 
superior  forces  by  Bernadotte,  and,  being  com- 
pletely beaten,  such  as  remained  of  his  16,000 
men  added  one  disorderly  torrent  more  to  the 
many  that  were  flowing  northward  in  the  direction 
of  Magdeburg,  which  the  king  had  appointed  as 
the  chief  rallying  ground. 

The  Prussians  were  now  almost  as  much  iso- 
lated and  cut  off  from  their  resources,  and  were 
altt^ether  well  nigh  in  as  bad  a  condition  aa  the 
Austrians  at  Ulm  had  been  a  year  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  though  badly  wounded,  did  indeed 
contrive  to  assemUe  50,000  men  behind  the  strong 
walls  of  Magdeburg;  but  these  fugitives  were  mili- 
tarily demoralized,  the  copious  magazines  and 
stores  of  the  town  had  been  removed  to  supply  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick's  army,  hardly  anything  was 
left:  there,  and  victorious  French  columns  were 
posted  between  Magdeburg  and  the  other  great 
deputs.  Bonaparte  availed  himself  of  his  advan- 
tages in  writing  a  most  insulting  letter  to  the  un- 
fortunate King  of  Prussia ;  and  h  few  days  later, 
when  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had  retired  so 
badl^  wounded  from  the  fight  at  Auerstadt,  wrote 
to  him  in  a  pacificatory  tone,  and  addressed  him 
as  a  conqueror  capable  of  generosity  and  magna- 
nimity, he  replied  both  with  insolence  and  with 
barbarity.  He  told  the  brave  old  soldier  (the 
duke  was  in  his  73nd  year),  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  destroy  his  city,  to  occupy  his  heredi- 
tary states,  and  displace  his  family  for  ever ;  and 
he  indulged  in  the  mean  spite  9^*^SS^tt|CJ0ve• 
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reign  duke  "General  Brunswick.*'  The  duke 
retired  into  Denmark  with  the  iniention  ofembark- 
ing  for  England ;  but  hia  wounds  were  inflamed 
by  trnvelling  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  he  died  at 
Altona  before  a  ship  could  be  got  ready  for  him. 
His  BOD  and  successor,  considering  him  as  foully 
murdered,  vowed  eternal  revenge  against  the 
French,  and  kept  that  vow  until  he  fell  in  the  field 
at  Waterloo. 

On  the  18th  of  October  Marshal  Davoust,  with 
nothing  to  oppose  him  in  Saxony,  took  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  city  of  Leipaic,  and  published  his 
emperor's  ruthless  edict  against  British  merchan- 
dise and  all  holders  of  English  pro])crty.*  The 
Elector  of  Saxony,  whn  had  so  reluctantly  joined 
Prussia,  immediately  made  overtures  to  Bonaparte 
for  a  separate  peace,  and  a  beginning  was  soon 
made  to  that  close  un-German  alliance  which  gave 
the  elector  a  kingly  crown,  with  a  vast  accession  of 

*  l^ia  edict  ought  to  have  pyea  tlin  Irmoluta  and  unpatriotic 
Kasoni  clenrly  to  iindcritnnd  the  lili-aiuiji  they  wpr>*  to  npect  from 
Piencfa  domiiiRllaii.  It  apiH-nn  to  have  hteo  jmblUhM]  on  thu  vory 
day  that  Darouit  entpred  Lt'ipsie.  Srvea  yran  Hfler  llii*  then-  w.-iia 
memarable  anniveruiry.  for  tt  w.ii  on  tho  IHth  of  Uctnber,  1HI3,  tlint 
the  SaniD  army  turued  agninat  liioi  in  the  Oi-ld,  aud  tbat  Dunapurts 
loit  the  sreat  lutlle  Luipaic. 

Tha  edict,  nftoT  ttaiin^  that  thp  city  of  Lrlpaie  trot  knovni  throueh- 
odI  Earape  ni  the  prl<icip.il  dcput  at  Eaulith  mercbandliie,  and  tliat 
iacoiuequrnc«  Lf>i]iiic  wni  a  ni»il  dau|;ptou«  enemy  to  France, ordered, 
in  ttaemne  of  Iha  emperor  and  lcln<; — 1.  'I'hat  within  four- and -twenty 
bmirf  rrery  hauker,  meRlinat,  or  manufacturer  haTiui;  in  hi*  poMe«- 
ikm  BUy  fundi,  the  produco  or  En^liih  manufaeturea,  uliether  they 
balan|[rd  in  a  nritiiH  luhject,  ur  the  foreign  fODilxnoe,  ahoulil  declara 
tiuAt  nmounl  in  a  register  appointed  for  lliat  puTpoiv.— H.  That,  »• 
BuoD  u  th(4c  rviunu  >hould  tie  receirecl,  domldlfary  viiiti  ihould  Im 
made  to  all,  whetherthey  had  declared  or  not,  in  order  tu  compare  tlia 
rrgiilrr  arilh  tho  *tock  ia  haud,  to  ax:ertaia  iti  esartneia,  and  puniib 
by  military  execulioa  any  attempt  at  rr«ud  or  coiiccitlment. 


territory,  cliieflytorn  from  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
and  which  bound  Sasony  to  Bouajiarte  for  seven 
long  eventful  years.  As  Bunnparte  traversed  the 
field  of  Koabach,  where  the  Prussians  under  Frede- 
rick the  Great  had  annihilated  a  French  army, 
he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  knock  down  a  small 
column  which  commemorated  that  event.  It  was 
on  the  25th  of  October  that  the  main  body  of  the 
French  entered  Berlin,  and  that  the  new  con- 
queror took  possession  of  the  palace  of  the  great 
Frederick.  He  named  Clarke  Duke  de  Feltri,  one 
of  the  most  pitiless  and  most  rapacious  of  all  his 
generals,  military  governor  of  the  capital  and  neigh- 
bouring provinces ;  he  took  into  hia  pay  the  editor 
of  the  '  Berlin  Gazette,'  who  spoke  of  the  Emperor 
King  Napoleon  as  the  proper  successor  to  Frederick 
the  Great;  his  spies  and  police  indicated  to  him 
all  such  families  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  aa 
were  hia  determined  enemies,  and  these  families  he 
proscribed.  All  private  letters  were  intercepted 
and  opened.  In  one  of  these  letters  the  Prince  of 
Hatzfeld,  who  had  been  among  the  heads  of  the 
patriotic  party,  communicated  to  the  king,  his  friend 
and  master,  some  information  respecting  the  strength 
and  position  of  the  French  army.  Upon  this  dis- 
covery, Bonaparte  ordered  Davoust  to  form  a  mili- 
tary commission,  iu  order  to  judge  the  prince,  "  as 
convicted  of  treachery  and  espionage,"  and  to  see 
sentence  "  pronounced  and  executed  before  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.'*  The  Prince  of  Hatzfeld 
had  been  acquainted  with  Duroc,  during  that  gene- 
ral's several  embassies  to  Berlin,  and  Duroc,  Rapp, 
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and  one  or  two  others,  implored  the  coaqueror  not 
to  commit  this  uaelees  and  dangennis  crime.  The 
often  repeated  story  of  the  princess  on  her  kneu 
before  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  of  his  throw- 
ing the  intercepted  letter  into  the  fire,  thus  destroy- 
ing what  he  called  the  only  evidence  of  the  guilt 
of  the  prince,  her  hushand,  appears  to  be  utterly 
fabulous,  and  to  have  been  invented  for  the  sake  of 
dramatic  effect.  The  letter  was  not  destroyed,  or, 
if  it  was  destroyed,  a  copy  of  it  was  taken  first,  for  a 
copy  of  that  letter  exists,  and,  if  it  is  proof  of  any- 
thing, it  proves  that  the  prince  had  done  nothing  but 
his  duty,  and  that  to  put  him  to  death  for  what  he 
had  done  would  have  been  a  crime  of  as  deep  a  dye 
as  the  murder  of  the  Dulcs  d'Enghien,  or  the  cold- 
blooded atrocious  assassination  of  Palm,  the  book- 
seller.*  With  this  last  foul  crime  Germaoy  and 

*  ThIt  !■  one  of  the  dtrkeit  storiea  In  the  lite  of  Bonaparla.  JobQ 
Pliilip  Palm  wjiabookwllrr,  redding  at  NursulKTB.  fncincTly  an  Im- 
perial  city,  •n'l  nowundeTlhe  itnmeiliDle protectiaa of  I'nmia.  lotlie 
moDth  of  A.ngntt  at  the  prpseot  ye«  (1806),  P«lm  wm  h'iieil  in  Nurem- 
ber)(,  by  Frrach  Kendirmni  wu  torn  ^ro  hia  wih  and  ehiidran,  wui 
harrieil  away  U>  Brannau,  tried  by  a  niilitkry  commininn  or  court' 
tnwtinl.comiKMedof  leven  Preneh  colooeli,  foran  alle^  libe)  on  the 
Frendi  t-mjpeior,  coodpmoed  to  doAili.  and  forthwith  executed  on  the 
36th  <lny  of^ Augiut.  The  poor  book»eller'*  eole  olTence  coDsiited  in 
havlDB  vended  a  pamphlet  eootniningioine  Mrere  but  jiut  mmarkf  oa 
thnenthroned  Cwficanandbiaoolicy.  Irhe  bad  been  a  Frewh  tiibject, 
a  trial  liy  tuch  a  court,  and  tucli  a  jioniiliment,  nould  have  been  mou- 
Mrauai  but,  siihewaj  no  PiVJectorFraDce,  Bonaparte  had  not  the  iha* 
dow  of  ft  right  to  seiie  and  try  him.  Nearly  every  potdblo  ille^Mlfty 
and  IniauLly  wiu  cnncentrated  Id  the  dead.  Itt  Brannau,  where  Ibo 
bookseller  wru  trii^d  and  eluit,  the  lam  that  oblainad  wve  thelawiof 
Austria,  for  the  town  wot  part  of  Ihs  hcieditaTy  Uateaorthe  Emperor 
Pnocii,  aiid.  by  tha  tieatr  of  Preeburg,  Bonaparte  hud  aotemnly 
pledged  hlm^cir  to  reitora  it.  He  Iiad  not  rfMored  it ;  ha  had  kept 
in  it  a  iiron;  French  gartiMa  ■  biit  be  pretended  tliat  thla  wai  only  a 
tmpotvy  occupation  rvoderad  uecMary  by  tha  procecdlni^  of  Uw 
RuNianaloa  verydilTerenlpait  oftha  wnrld,  and  over  which  the  court 
of  Vienna  oonld  ei^rclee  nu  control.  With  the  luual  darin^i  contempt 
fbr  beta  and  eTidcnoe.ionia  of  Bonaparte'i  apolO|{bls  hant  attemptnl 
to  exculpate  him  from  thin  foul  murder,  and  to  throw  the  guilt  of  It 
upon  lome  of  hi*  over-ualoua  nfilcer*.  Thi*  li  the  unvaryinE  pmcttce 
of  tlie  a;)olo)!i4ta ;  but  it  will  not  do.  The  aeUure  and  murder  of  the 
pent  German  booliseller  proceeded  fh>m  Bonapartef  deadly  i^ie 
agunat  all  ■trictiini  on  hit  character  and  gavemment,  and  from  hia 
desire  to  ttrike  tFrror— /lore  p«Kr,— and  thui  lilenoo  the  eouinratal 
preM  wherever  he  could  reacli  it,  or  wherever  men  Irembleil  at  hit 
name,  not  knowinx  how  far  hit  poviar  might  ivaeh.  or  how  Boon  hii 
■word  roisht  Klitter  over  their  own  headi.  The  military  tribunal 
which  aentenced  Palm  had  been  apnoinied  by  the  direct  order  of  Bona- 
paite;  and  it  wan  in  confonnity  with  that  exprcia  order  that  Palm 
wa*  pltileaiiy  executed  three  boura  attar  receiving  lenience.  Though 
the  onty  one  executed.  Palm  wua  not  llie  only  Oerman  booktaller  tliu 
wai  leiiad,  and  tried  and  eoodramed,  by  that  unlawful  and  atrodoua 
tribunal  at  Braunau.  The  teven  eolonels  of  reginenia,  who  had  been 
named  by  MandiHl  Berthier,  sow  Atexandn,  Priaee  tif  Stm/ehiael, 
condemned  Bve  other  bookiellm  and  publi(ben ;  and  the  mouitroua 
Judgments  pasied  upon  thew  men  were  commuted  iuto  galley  elavcry, 
or  a  hard  impriwuiment  in  clialna  in  different  fortiewe*. 

Bonaparte  himielr  did  not  at  tha  time  affect  tu  iteny  that  thete 
inlqultiea  proceeded  from  taia  orden.  Immediately  after  the  eznrution 
of  Palm,  there  appeared  in  a  paper  pubUahed  at  Hunicb,  tite  eapiui 
orhla  THMal  and  >iave  tlie  King  of  Bavaria,  u  article,  eiatinK  that, 
liy  order  oThli  Hajaaty  tha  Empemt  Napoleon,  there  had  heou  eata- 
bliihed,  on  the  3Sih  of  Auguat,  atBraunau,  "a  French  military  com- 
miMiou,  to  jndife  tha  authon  and  diitributon  of  •edition*  libcU.  whidi 
tend  to  Ablaad  the  mind*  of  tha  infa^tanteof  the  aoutfa  of  tiermany, 
to  excite  them  to  inturredion  against  the  French  troopi,  and  priuu- 
pally  to  provoke  thoae  tioc^  tfaavaelvea  to  diaiibadl«nce  and  a  forgH- 
I^lneM  of  their  duty  towarA*  their  kfUaoU  MMwrelgai"— CM 
Kveral  individuala  Itad  been  aRCitedi  convirtadt  aod  coodaniMd  to 
death;— that,  althouxh  tlx  iodivUualt  had  baeu  eundemoed  to 
Heath,  conformably  witli  the  geueral  Uwa  of  war,  andtbs  mllilMy 
code  of  the  Preuoh  empire,  one  only  Itad  beenvsMCttliHlj  h4IUi  waa 
tbe  bookieller  Palm  of  Vimmlaw%,  "  wh«  fcr  a  }on  <Um  Mat  wa* 
known  to  have  dlitritwtad  writing!  which  luai  for  their  oUaM  to  laiw 
the  people  agahut  their  aoMH^  mad  agaiut  d*  FrmA.'" U  U 
■aid  that  tlie  capital  otCme*  oT  tJw  CenuK  booluellen  wu  tteir 
prin^  and  dlAributisK  a  qdrited  MnpUat  nHUa.by  (he  cele- 
bni«d  Uenti  whose  pen  eventiiaUy  dl4  mm  a^  to  Booaparte  Uiao 
many  armiea  had  done  hi  m.  TetBtfnwthadHindtwnv  BoiUiiuto 
ordered  — mwlanna  ■r'H' iillltinrtr'*°nfP  ■*  ft'^n- 

nautobeprlntedaadcircnlatedalloveTtbeeOBlkiMit.  Somepotriou 
alBeiUn  anbaertb«d  for  the  pubUcatian  diitributloQ  of  M.OOO 
caplea  of  ■  toocfaing  letter  which  Palm  wnto  to  hii  wib  and  children 

fi«bdb(HU8exeeuUoB.  SubKripliona  were  nfaed  fbr  hit  hnily 
BDgl«ii(l,iaIbuiia,HiidlaBaiiyputaof  Oomiuif.  IiiIslS,«lua 


all  Europe  were  beginning  to  ring.  Palm  bad  been 
murdered  on  the  26th  of  August.  It  might  have 
proved  dangerous  to  accumulate  guilt  of  this  kind 
m  Germany ;  and  it  was  Bonaparte's  present  ob- 
ject to  dupe  tbe  divided  rulers  of  that  country,  to 
conciliate  the  populations,  and  to  induce  them  to 
follow  his  banner  or  to  join  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  Tbe  Prince  of  Hatzfeld,  who  waa 
actually  seized  by  Davoust,  escaped  summary  trial 
and  execution,  through  these  interested  calculations 
and  the  strong  representations  of  Duroc  and  Bapp. 
But,  if  the  otlur  story  were  true,  it  would  not  entitle 
Bonaparte  to  the  praises  which  have  been  lavished 
upon  him  \j  some  inconsiderate  writers.  We  do 
not  call  that  man  merciful  who  does  not  commit 
murder  because  he  has  the  power  to  do  it,  and  a 
strong  temptation  to  the  deed  in  his  own  bosom. 
For  there  to  have  been  mercy  and  magnanimity  on 
one  side,  there  ought  to  have  been  guilt  on  the 
other,  and  the  guilt  ought  to  have  been  of  such  a 
nature  as  would  justify  the  terrible  application  of 
military  law. 

Still  keeping  uppermost  in  his  mind  his  war 
against  English  commerce,  Bonaparte  dispatched 
Marshal  Mortierto  occupy  tlie  free  trading  city  of 
Hamburg,  and  seize  all  British  goods  and  property 
there.  Berlin  became  a  sort  of  lay  Vatican,  whence 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  hurled  his  thunderbolts 
at  our  broed-cloth  and  calicos.  The  well  known 
Beriin  Decree  was  issued  on  the  2lst  of  November. 
It  wu  simple  snd  concise  enough :— The  British 
islands  were  to  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade by  oil  the  continent.  All  correspondence  or 
trade  with  England  was  forbidden  under  the  se- 
verest penalties.  All  articles  of  English  manufac- 
ture or  produce  of  the  British  colonies  were  de- 
clared to  be  contraband.  Property  of  every  kind 
belonging  to  British  subjects,  wherever  found, 
was  declared  lawful  prize.  All  letters  to  and  from 
England  were  to  be  detained  snd  opened  at  the 
post-offices.  The  last  of  these  ordinances  waa 
scarcely  worthy  of  attention,  for  all  sorts  of  letters 
had  loDg  been  detained  and  opened  everywhere. 
But  Germany  and  a  great  part  of  the  continent 
were  alarmed  at  the  certain  prospect  of  these  severe 
penalties  ^inst  trade  being  enforced  everywhere 
by  French  troi^. 

Beftne  quitting  Berlin,  Bon^rte  visited  the 
tomb  of  Fjederi<£  the  Great  at  Potsdam.  Those 
who  wish  to  read  the  picturesque  and  sentimental 
accounts  of  this  visit  may  find  thein  in  the  Bona- 
partist  memoir-writers :  the  visit  ended  by  his 
seizing  the  scarf  and  sword  of  tbs  great  soldier, 
which  were  laid  like  sacred  relics  iraon  his  tomb, 
but  which  were  now  ps^kfld  off  (of  Parisj  to  vrait 
tb«  day  when  Blucber  should  recover  them,  force 
the  French  to  rego^  their  spoil,  and  threaten,  not 
only  the  coluwn  of  victory  and  die  bridge  of  Jena, 
but  one  half  of  the  city  of  Paris  widi  destruction. 

In  the  aajNavfaUe,  the  ruin  of  the  Pnwian  army 

the  German  people  ro  ae  againat  the  lef^kau  of  the  coiiq(ierOT,H>me  of 
their  faghnmla  ani  ed  oa  Ibeir  banwra  the  bloody  Igim  of  poor 
VUn. 
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had  been  nearly  completed.  Unable  to  subiist  his 
50,000  men  at  Magdeburg,  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
lohe  retreated  to  the  river  Oder.  He  intended  to 
throw  himself  into  the  strong  fortrees  of  Spandau; 
but,  before  he  could  reach  that  place,  the  governor 
had  Burrendered  on  the  first  summons.  These 
Prussian  governors  of  fortresses  surrendered  nearly 
everywhere  without  firing  a  shot.  The  Prince  of 
Hohenlohe  now  endeavoured  to  reach  the  fortress 
of  Stettin;  but  he  was  met  by  Murat  in  a  narrow 
defile*  waa  beaten,  and  compelled  to  choose  a  new 
route,  where  Marshal  Lannes  hung  upon  his  Hank, 
while  Murat  pressed  upon  his  rear.  After  some 
smart  fighting,  Hohenlohe  was  completely  sur- 
rounded near  Prenztow  by  Murat  and  Lannes,  and, 
being  without  provision,  forage,  or  ammunition,  he 
surrendered  with  nearly  20,000  men.  Biacher, 
who  commanded  Hohenlohe's  rear-guard,  consist- 
ing only  of  10,000  men,  was  at  some  short  dis- 
tance when  this  fresh  disaster  occurred.  Blttcher 
was  a  soldier  of  the  right  stamp :  instead  of  capi- 
tulating, be  made  a  gallant  dash  and  effected  his 
escape.  Keeping  his  little  corps  unbroken,  and 
subsisting  them  as  best  he  could,  he  traversed  the 
country  for  some  time,  sustaining  several  attacks 
from  far  superior  forces,  and  severely  chastising, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  the  overweening  pre- 
sumption of  the  French.  At  last,  when  hemmed 
in  at  once  by  Soult,  Murat,  Lannes,  and  Berna- 
dotte,  he  threw  himself  into  the  town  of  Lubeck, 
which  had  do  other  defences  than  an  old  wall  and 
B  wet  ditch.  To  repeated  summonses  made  to  him 
he  replied,  that  he  had  not  the  habit  of  capitulating, 
and  would  never  surrender.  On  the  morning  of 
the  6tfa  of  November,  the  corps  of  Bernadotte, 


Soult,  and  Murat  forced  their  way  into  the  town 
by  different  gates,  and  then  followed  one  of  the 
most  memorable  and  most  bloody  of  street-fighta. 
BiQcher  charged  along  the  streets  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry ;  he  defended  street  after  street,  church 
after  church,  house  after  house  ;  he  inflicted  a  ter- 
rible loss  on  his  assailants ;  he  prolonged  the  com- 
bat till  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  then,  with 
5000  men,  he  cut  his  way  out  of  the  town,  and 
retreated  to  the  Danish  frontier,  which  was  close 
at  hand.  The  rest  of  his  forces  perished  in  that 
terrible  street-fightine,  or  were  wounded  and  made 
prisoners,  or  butchered  by  [the  French,  who  con- 
tinued, not  only  during  that  night,  but  during  the 
two  following  day?,  to  commit  all  those  atrocities 
which  but  too  commonly  accompany  the  capture  of 
a  town  by  storm.  The  law  of  nations,  or  the  known 
French  inclinations  of  the  cabinet  of  Copenhagen, 
prevented  Blucher  from  violating  the  Danish  ter- 
ritory, or  attempting  to  escape  by  crossing  the 
frontier.  Pressed  and  squeezed  upon  that  line  by 
Murat's  host,  driven,  as  it  were,  into  a  cxd-de-sac, 
and  seeing  there  was  no  help  or  hope  for  him  any- 
where, he,  at  last,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  (we 
suspect)  with  curses  on  his  lips,  listened  to  terms, 
and  on  the  Ith  of  November  laid  down  his  glorious 
arms.  He  was  sent  to  Hamburg  as  a  prisoner  on 
parole,  under  the  surveillance  of  Bourrienne,  now 
Bonaparte's  minister  at  that  city.  The  veteran, 
however,  did  not  lose  heart  or  hope ;  he  was  cheer- 
ful under  his  misfortunes,  looking  confidently  for- 
ward to  better  times,  and  to  the  day  when  the 
honour  of  Prussian  arms  should  he  redeemed. 
He  oflen  said  to  Bourrienne — "  I  place  great  re- 
liance on  the  public  spirit  of  Germany :  on  the 
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enthusiasm  which  prevails  in  otir  univerBilies.  The 
chances  of  war  arc  constantly  changing ;  and  even 
defeat!  contribute  to  nouriBh  sentiments  of  honour 
and  nationality-  You  may  depend  upon  it^  that, 
when  once  a  whole  nation  ia  determined  to  shake 
off  a  humiliating  yuke,  it  will  succeed.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  we  shall  end  by  having  a  land- 
teebr  very  different  from  any  militia  to  which  the 
subdued  spirit  of  the  French  people  will  be  able 
to  give  birth.  England  will  always  lend  us  the 
support  of  her  navy  and  her  subsidies,  and  we  will 
renew  alliances  with  Russia  and  Austria.  I  can 
pledge  myself  to  the  truth  of  a  fact  of  which  I  have 
certain  knowled^  namely,  that  none  of  the  allied 
powers  engi^ed  in  the  present  war  entertain  views 
of  territorial  aggrandizement.  All  they  unani- 
mously desire  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of 
aggrandizement  which  yo\ir  em])eror  has  adopted, 
and  which  he  acts  upon  with  such  alarming  rapidity. 
.  —  I  rely  confidently  on  the  future,  because  I  fore- 
see that  fortune  will  not  always  favour  your  emperor. 
It  ia  impossible  but  that  the  time  will  come  when 
all  Europe,  humbled  by  his  exactions,  and  im- 
patient of  hia  depredations,  will  rise  up  against 
him.  The  more  he  enslavea  nations,  the  more  ter- 
rible will  be  the  redaction  when  they  break  their 
chains."* 

£xcei)t  Blucher  and  Lestocq,  who  kept  some 
regimenti  together,  and  fought  bravely  with  them, 
the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  generals,  after  the  day 
of  the  double  battle^  seenu  to  have  been  about 
equally  vuid  of  spirit  and  of  ability.  The  way  in 
which  some  of  the  fortresses  were  surrendered  ex- 
]>0Bea  some  of  them  tu  very  dark  suspicions.  Span- 
iiau,  Stettiu,  Kustrin,  Hameln,  Nieuburg,  Magde- 
burg, all  surrendered  without  attempting  the  least 
resistance.  Some  were  badly  provided,  but  some 
had  abundance  of  stores  and  provisions  :  in  one  or 
two  of  them  the  number  of  troops  that  surrendered, 
on  the  first  summons,  was  greater  thnn  the  French 
force  that  summoned  them,  and  when  the  con- 
querors entered  these  fortresses  they  found  enor- 
mous quantities  of  artillery  and  ammunition,  and 
immense  magazines  of  all  sorts.  It  is  true  that 
the  grand  army  of  the  emperor  was  reinforced  by 
a  Butch  and  Belgian  army,  brought  up  to  the 
northern  provinces  of  Prussia  by  Louia  Bonaparte, 
King  of  Holland ;  but  not  even  this  arrival  ought 
to  have  convinced  tlie  Prussian  commanders  that 
the  power  of  their  enemy  was  measureless  and 
irresistible.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  right — it  was 
this  craven,  superstitious  belief  that  Bunaparte's 
armies  were  not  to  be  withstood,  which  laid  Europe 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  French.  There  was, 
however,  in  Prussia  another  source  of  weakness  : 
that  kingdom,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  made 
up  of  shreds  and  jmtcbes,  of  provinces  and  ter- 
ritories gained  by  the  swnrd,  and  gained  at  too 
recent  a  date  to  Iwve  afforded  time  for  the  growth 
of  any  amalgamation,  or  cohesion,  or  unity  of  na- 
tional spirit.  The  common  sufferings  and  humilia- 
tions they  endured  between  the  years  180G  and 
*  Bonrrimie. 


1813  created  a  community  of  feeling  and  sympathy, 
and  the  one  steady,  uniform,  strong,  and,  in  many 
respects,  wise  system  of  government  which  has 
obtained  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  together  with 
one  national  uniform  system  of  education,  may  have 
produced  a  cohesion  and  a  universal  nationality  in 
these  dominions  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  (with 
the  exception  of  the  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  which 
very  lately  were  notoriously  disaffected) ;  but  there 
was  little  or  nothing  of  the  sort  at  the  disastrous 
period  now  under  consideration.  In  what  was  old 
Prussia,  or  the  original  hereditary  porticMi  of  the 
dominiona  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  there  was 
nationality  and  entbuataam  enough ;  but  in  Silesia, 
which  had  suffered  so  much  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  in  the  other  territories  which 
had  been  forcibly  torn  from  the  House  of  Austria, 
or  from  other  neighbours,  the  mass  of  tlie  popula- 
tion appears  to  have  been  indifferent,  if  not  half- 
hostile.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  Prussia  would  not 
have  been  annihilated,  as  the  was,  in  one  short 
campaign,  and  the  work  of  the  great  Frederick's 
whole  life  would  not  thus  have  crumbled  to  pieces 
in  a  few  weeks. 

The  King  of  Prussia  had  fled  for  refim;e  into  the 
fortress  of  Kunigsberg,  on  the  Pregel.  Out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  army  General  Lestocq  was  enabled  to 
assemble  there  a  few  thousand  men  for  the  protec- 
tion of  hia  sovereign.  But  the  main  reliance  of 
Frederick- William  was  oa  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, who  was  now  in  Poland  and  advancing  towards 
the  Vistula.  In  Poland,  the  Russian  em^rur  was 
standing  on  unfriendly  ground,  for  the  seizure  and 
partitions  of  that  unhappy  country  had  excited,  if 
not  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  majority  of 
the  nobility  and  upper  classes,  to  direct  hostility  or 
mortal  hatred  against  the  three  partitioning  powers ; 
the  feeling,  for  evident  reasons,  being  more  vehement 
against  Russia  than  against  Prussia  and  Austria. 
Bonaparte,  who  had  long  had  a  great  number  of 
Poles  in  his  army—fugitivea  from  the  army  of  in- 
dependence of  Kosciuszko,  or  men  otherwise  vic- 
tims of  the  last  unfortunate  Polish  war — had  often 
entertained  tbem  with  prospects  and  hopes  of  re- 
establishing Poland  aa  an  inde])endent  nation,  and 
of  restoring  them,  and  their  brothers  in  exile  and 
poverty,  to  their  native  country,  their  confiscated 
propertT,  and  their  lost  places  and  honours.  With 
these  cfehuive  visions  he  had  completely  dazzled 
many  of  these  Poles,  and  had  created  in  them  an 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  his  pei«on  and  his  for- 
tunes. A  good  many  of  them  had  perished  in  his 
service,  in  the  act  of  aidmg  to  forge  for  other  na- 
tions the  same  chains  and  letters  which  hound  and 
galled  their  own  country ;  but  many  remained  in 
his  army  and  about  his  person,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
fortune  of  war  brought  them  into  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Poland,  these  men  opened  a  cor- 
respondence with  such  of  their  friends  and  con- 
nexions as  had  remained  qutttly  at  home,  endeavour- 
ing to  excite  tbem  to  take  up  arms  against  Russia, 
or  to  do  what  in  them  lay  to  forward  the  advance  be- 
yond the  Vistula  of  the  Emperw-of  the  Franch,  the 
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fah-be-UbcratoraudreitorerofPuland.  Sonieofthese 
Folet,  or  some  oiher  agents  of  the  French,  even  pene- 
trated in  person  iuto  both  Rnssian  and  Prussian 
FoUnd,  spreading  reports  that  the  bravest  and 
honestest  of  Puluh  patriots  was  coming  to  rnue  the 
standard  of  national  independence— that  Koaciuszko 
was  actually  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  emperor 
and  king.    This  yvoB  utterly  false ;  but  a  part  of  it 
might  have  been  true  if  the  Polish  patriot  had  been 
an  unprincipled  adventurer,  or  had  been  less  awake 
to  the  ju^ling  of  Bonaparte.    KosciubzIeo,  then 
living  in  an  honourable  and  honoured  poverty,  at 
at  old  ch&teau,  near  Fontainebleau,  had  indeed 
been  invited  to  the  French  head-quarters,  nnd  had 
been  tempted  with  the  most  brilliant  tuSers;  fur 
Napoleon  well  knew  the  conSdence  which  his  pre- 
sence would  inspire,  and  the  love  and  admiration 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  best  of  his 
countrymen.  But  Koaciuszko,  wlio  hod  constantly' 
declined  entering  his  service,  as  Dombrowski  and 
so  many  other  distinguished  P(dish  officers  had 
done,  saw  clearly  through  Bonaparte's  selfish  de- 
signs, was  proof  to  every  temptation,  and  would 
not  quit  his  retirement.  As  he  was  living  in  France 
an  excuse  was  needful :  he  stated  that  the  effects  of 
his  numerous  wounds,  and  his  general  bad  health, 
prevented  him  from  sharing  in  the  fatigues  of  war. 
But  to  bis  confidential  friends  the  single-minded 
patriot  said,  that  liberty  was  not  to  be  expected 
from  the  French,  who  were  enslaving  all  nations : 
that  Bonaparte  was  a  conqueror  devoured  by  ambi- 
tion, and  a  thorough  despot,  whose  character  and 
conduct  precluded  confidence;  and  that  all  the 
conqueror  now  wanted  was  to  make  the  Poles  serve 
liis  present  projects.   The  French,  he  said,  had 
ofteo  talked  and  written  a  great  deal  about  the 
wnmgs  of  Poland,  but  bad  never  dune  any  thing 
to  xcdress  or  relieve  them :  they  had  been  careleis 
and  indifferent  at  a  moment  when  Uiey  might  have 
prevented  the  last  fatal  partition ;  and  when  he 
himself  was  in  the  field  m  1794,  fighting  against 
fearful  odds,  what  had  the  French  done  but  leave 
him  to  his  &te  ?    As  he  would  not  go  to  the  Vis- 
tula, he  was  requested  to  put  his  name  at  Paris  to 
a  manifesto,  and  to  an  exciting  proclamation  to  his 
countrymen.    This  he  nobly  refused  to  do,  saying 
lie  would  not  be  an  instrument  in  deceiving  the 
Poles  with  hopes  in  which  he  did  not  himself  par- 
take.  In  spite  of  this  refusal  Bonaparte  ordered 
the  evdting  proclamation,  giving  assurances  of 
liberty  and  independence  to  the  Poles,  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Monileur,  with  the  high  sanc- 
tion of  Kosduszko's  name  and  signature  attached 
to  the  snnrious  docnmmt.    And  now — on  the 
1st  of  November — as  he  was  preparing  to  pour 
his  Grand  Army  into  Pbland,  he  made  General 
Dombrowski  issne  that  proclamation,  and  other 
addresses,  wherein  the  Polish  nation   was  told 
that  Kosciuszko  was  speedily  coming  to  fight 
with  them  for  the  liberation  of  their  country,  un- 
der the  shield  and  protection  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.   Few  knew  the  secret,  and  very  few 
of  the  Poles  had  the  prudence  and  foresight  of 
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Kosciuszko,  or  a  fragment  of  his  capabili^  for 
the  inductive  process  which  had  convinced  htm  of 
Bonaparte's  intentions :  a  great  part  of  the  country 
was  dectrified  by  the  addresses,  and  in  a  tumult 
of  mr  at  the  rapid  advance  of  the  victorious  French 
columns.    All  Prussian  Pi^and  was  in  a  blaze ; 
the  Russians,  who  had  advanced  into  those  pro- 
vincea  with  the  design  of  crossing  the  Vistula  and 
succouring  the  King  of  Prussia,  found  a  ^new 
enemy  upon  their  hands,  a  furious  insurrection 
gathering  all  round  them ;  from  nearly  all  parts 
of  Poland  euthusicstic  volunteers,  men  who  had 
fought  under  Kosciuszko,  or  who  were  inspired 
by  the  recollections  of  his  exploits,  rushed  to  join 
General  Dombrowski,  who  as  early  as  the  16th  of 
November  had  formed  at  Poseii  four  good  Polish 
regiments.*    This  miscalculating,  blind  national 
enthuuasm  was  at  its  height  when  Bonaparte, 
after  levying  enormous  contributions  at  Berlin, 
advanced  and  established  his  liead-quarters  at 
Posen.    He  received  deputations  and  numerous 
addrmes  from  the  credulous  patriots,  all  entreat- 
ing him  to  restore  their  country  to  its  ancient  in- 
dependence.   In  his  replies  the  conqueror  adopted 
that  mysterious  oracular  style  which  was  familiar 
to  him,  and  which  had  often  been  made  to  pass  for 
supernaturnl  intelligence,  or  for  the  voice  of  des- 
tiny.   Taking  especial  care  to  bind  himself  by  no 
formal  promise  ur  engagement,  he  let  drop  i^ec- 
tionate  interjections,  and  short  pointed  sentences, 
which  bis  policy  might  afterwards  interpret  in  one 
sense  when  the  Polish  patriots  had  interpreted 
them  in  another.    One  of  his  bulletins,  dated' 
from  head-quarters  at  Posen  the  let  of  December, 
and  publislied  in  the  Mtmiteur  on  the  I2th  of  that 
month,  was  calculated  to  cool  somewhat  the  rash 
enthusiasm  of  the  Poles,  as  it  exposed  their  wishes 
to  drive  equally  from  their  territories  Russians, 
Prussians,  and  Austrians,  without  manifesting  the 
intentions  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  with- 
out committing  him  In  the  slightest  degree  for  the 
future.t   This  bulletin  was  explained  by  different 
men  in  very  different  ways :  some  looked  upon  it 
as  a  thing  without  any  signification  at  all ;  others 
saw  in  it  a  diplomatic  style  employed  to  veil  from 
the  cabinets  of  Europe  the  real  projects  of  Napo- 
leon in  Poland,  and  pretended  that  Uie  Poles  ought 
to  place  implicit  reliance  on  the  promises  of  tlie 
Emperor  of  tiie  French,  and  patiently  wait  the  de- 
mmemejU  of  the  present  war ;  but  the  friends  uf 
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i-  ThI*  bnlletia  v>i  •  very  fnii  apedauii  or  BoiMjiaTlfl'*  iMlf  oraeiilmr, 
hairOHUnio  Myle.  It  Mid,  tiDung  other  T«p<miy  Ititng*,  "llie  lov« 
ufoouDby,  that  natioiul  lenUmant,  luw  ooi  anty  bem  prMerred  In 
the  heart  of  i1m  Poluh  pvople,  but  it  luu  bcM  atiengthaucd  by  mia- 
ftirtuDe ;  their  Bnt  pmuon,  tlivir  uron^iNt  denfrv  I*  tu  beoonw  kfalii 
a  natioa.  TIm  rteheat  amuogtt  thcD  quit  titetr  chfilnux  hi  cobm  and 
demaiul  with  loud  cries  tlie  ra-cflabmbnMut  of  the  kingdom,  awl  to 
oflitrihafr  Booa,  thair  rottuOM,  thetTlnQiienee.  Thiaipticlaele  Utmly 
fawchlnii.  Already  have  they  OTrnwhere  rcmm«d  ibeir  «nelent«o»- 
tame,  their  ancient  euatoma.  Will  the  throne  of  PoLuid  be  re-eeta* 
Ufahnl  ?  Will  tUa  great  iwUon  mom  iu  exlrtance  and  iu  lade- 
pandeDce  ?  Fran  the  bottom  of  tlie  grava  will  it  ri«-  again  to  n  mw 
lib?  Ood  alonei  who  boldi  In  hi*  hatada  tiie  comUnationa  of  aU 
ftmU.  ielhaarUter  of  tUe  grand  political  iiroblmi  UtemnaJ^ttow 
*emr  mu  an  tvtM  mart  mtmrahtt  md  more  wertkg  1/  fegrert." 

Thna  th«  t— "S*  i**  ^  bnlMn  oonaliided  vUb  an  nbaolata  aon 
anu.  Wa  «an  hnm  lltUa  Tapnt  ft»  ttM  intallartar  MSA  pnitloU 
who  could  idlow  HwBwlTa  to  be  diagai  or  syitUlad  by  nek  ««• 
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liberty  asked  whether  they  could  hope  for  the 
restoration  of  the  republic  of  Poland  mm  a  man 
ytho  had  destroyed  the  liberty  of  hii  own  country ; 
and  the  wisest  of  the  Poles  feared  that  Bonaparte 
had  considered  all  this  Polish  enUmsiasm  merely 
as  a  means  of  obtuning  men  and  subsidies  for  the 
execution  of  his  own  ambitious  projects.*  But 
wisdom  and  prudence  were,  and  ever  had  been, 
rare  qualities  in  Poland :  if  a  few  considerate  men 
hung  back  until  the  conqueror  and  arbiter  of 
Europe  should  declare  himself  more  openly,  the 
vast  majority,  naturally  fond  of  war  and  adventure, 
rushed  to  the  French  standards,  or  began  to  act  as 
irregular  partisan  corps  against  the  Russians, 
whose  communications  were  everywhere  menaced. 
Beningsen,  the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  oc- 
cupied a  part  of  Prusatan  Poland,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Warsaw;  but  on  the  approach 
of  the  Frencli  he  found  himself  under  the  neces- 
siW  of  evacuating  that  capitaL  Boniqtarte  entered 
Warsaw  in  triumph,  in  the  midst  of  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  Pbles ;  and  there,  on  the  llth  of  De- 
cember, while  the  columns  of  the  Grand  Army  suc- 
cessively crossed  the  Vistula,  he  signed  his  separate 
and  most  advantageous  peace  with  the  Electur  of 
Saxony.  That  elector,  like  the  Electors  uf  Bavaria 
and  Wurtemburg,  was  transformed  into  a  king, 
and  his  army,  instead  of  fighting  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Germany,  was  joined  to  the  army  of 
the  oppressor  and  marched  against  the  Russians. 

The  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  frightful 
state  of  the  roads  in  Poland — always  bad,  but  at 
this  season  of  the  year  almost  impassable — the 
sleet  and  Ae  snow,  the  ice  and  the  cutting  winds, 
did  not  induce  Bonaparte  to  for^  his  common 
practice  of  dispensing  with  winter  quartera.  He 
knew  that  the  Russians,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
Prussian  forces  in  Poland,  were  much  worse  pro- 
vided than  his  own  aimy  ;  that  the  French  would 
find  bospitelity,  lodging,  and  provisions  where 
their  enemies  would  &id  nothing  but  popular 
hatred  and  vengeance;  and  it  Ixhoved  him  to 
strike  a  blow  while  the  spirit  of  his  troops  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Poles  were  at  their  highest 
point,  and  to  break  and  scatter  the  army  in 
front  of  him  before  Beningsen  should  be  joined 
by  other  divisions  from  Russia  or  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  or  by  other  fragments  of 
the  King  of  Prussia's  army,  which  were  attempt- 
ing to  concentrate  behind  uie  Vistula. 

The  Russians  retired  due  north  in  the  direction 
of  the  Niemen,  as  if  intending  to  cross  UuU  river 
and  draw  their  enemy  into  the  wide  country  be- 
yond it.  But  this  wise  design,  which  was  really 
entertained,  was  abandoned,  and  Beniogten  halted 
at  Pultnsk,  on  the  little  river  Narew,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  only  a  few  days'  march  from  Warsaw. 
The  position  was  well  chosen,  with  the  river  on 
one  side,  a  wood  on  the  other,  and  an  open  plain 
in  front  After  some  skirmishes  and  affairs  of  out- 
posts, a  bloodv  battle  was  fought  on  the  26th  of 
December.    The  Russians  were  attacked  in  iheir 


good  position  by  the  divisions  of  Lannes  and 
Davonst,  and  by  the  French  guards,  the  iUte  of 
Bonaparte's  army.  They  gallantly  repelled  se- 
veral attacks  made  on  their  centre  and  on  their 
left  The  French  then,  advancing  in  condensed 
masses,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  Rusaian  right, 
commanded  by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  stationed  in 
the  wood.  This  attack  was  attended  by  partial 
success,  for,  yielding  to  an  accumulated  and  su- 
perior weight  of  fire,  Barclay  de  Tolly  fell  back  on 
his  reserves,  and  left  the  French  to  take  possession 
of  the  wood  and  of  a  few  of  his  guns.  But  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly's  retreat  was  efiected  with  admirable 
order,  and  Beningsen  had  the  good  generalshi]) 
to  derive  advantage  from  it,  and  from  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  French:  he  ordered  Barclay  to 
continue  his  retreat ;  and  by  thus  throwing  back 
his  right  wing  he  enticed  the  French  to  pursue 
their  success,  until  the  Russian  cavalry,  which  had 
covered  the  roanceuvre,  suddenly  withdrawing,  left 
unmasked  120  guns  which  l>»an  to  play  on  the 
Frendi  advancing  columns  with  tremendous  effect. 
When  the  artillery  had  strewed  the  ground  with 
killed  and  wounded,  the  Russian  infantry  advanced 
at  a  steady  pace,  |mshed  the  enemy  before  them  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  recovered  the  woud 
and  all  the  ground  which  Barclay  de  Tolly  had 
lost.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  and  in  this 
northern  clime,  the  days  were  very  short:  the 
approach  of  night  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  most 
terrible  combats  in  which  the  French  had  ever 
found  themselves  eugajred,  and  in  which  they  are 
said  to  have  lost  nearly  8000  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  wounded  were  Marshal 
Lannes,  Duke  of  Montebello,  and  five  other  French 
generala.  The  Russian  loss  was  estimated  at 
5000.  In  the  darkness  of  night  the  French  began 
their  retreat  to  the  Vistula;  uid  th^  moved  off  so 
rapidly  that; on  the  next  morning  the  Cossacks 
could  not  discover  a  rear-guard  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Bonaparte  went  into  Warsaw 
with  his  Buards,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  army  ou 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  Praga,  which  is  but 
a  suburb  of  Warsaw,  and  in  the  villages  round 
about.  He  had  announced  by  bulletins  that  the 
war  would  be  at  an  end  before  New-Year'a-Day ; 
but  now  he  found  him  self  condemned  to  inactivity, 
and  even  to  winter  quarters.  He  waited  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  the  organization  of 
his  Polish  recruits.  The  Russian  army  was  again 
in  want  of  almost  everything  except  guns,  musketa, 
bayonets,  ammunition,  Cossack  spears,  courage, 
loyalty,  and  resolution :  it  was  as  poor  and  as  un- 
provided as  it  had  been  in  Moravia  the  winter 
before,  and  the  treasury  of  the  czar  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  Bupply  the  deficiencies.  The  trade,  the 
produce,  the  specie  of  Poland,  were  almost  entirely 
iu  the  hands  of  the  swarming  Jews  settled  in  the 
country,  who  had  no  nationality,  who  cared  not  a 
rush  for  Polish  independence,  uid  who  now,  as  on 
all  former  occasions,  furnished  supplies  and  sold 
their  services  to  the  highest  bidder.  Even  mure 
than  in  Genn»>y  ihe^ic^^^j^^^^tef^ 
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render  were  important  and  necessary,  for,  besides 
having  so  extensive  a  command  over  the  reeoiirces 
of  the  country,  they  had  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
most  accurate  information  of  everything  that  passed 
in  it  and  beyond  its  frontiers.  The  resolute  way  in 
which  the  young  czar  had  torn  to  pieces  d'Oubril's 
treaty,  and  had  adhered  to  the  coalition,  the  firm 
stand  which  his  armies  had  made,  and  were  actu- 
ally making,  demanded  whatsoever  succour  and 
assistance  England,  his  ally,  and  the  real  head  of 
the  coalition,  could  afford  to  give ;  the  prolonga- 
tion of  this  war,  which  had  already  drawn  Bona- 
parte so  fax  from  France,  must  cxmt  the  French 
enormous  sacrifices,  and  might  be  expected  to  ter- 
minate in  some  terrible  catastrophe,  and  in  the 
destruction  of  the  conqueror,  if  not  in  the  country 
between  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  in  the  vast 
plains  of  New  Russia  bevond  the  Niemen.  The 
lengthened  struggle  would  at  least  have  impeded 
that  consolidation  of  the  French  system  in  Qer- 
many,  which  left  such  enormous  resources  in  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Yet,  when 
Alexander  applied  to  the  British  government  for  a 
supply  of  money,  all  that  he  got  was  a  b^arly 
subsitlv  of  80,000/.  To  this  untimely  parsimony 
of  ~  All  theTalenta"  are  mainly  attributable  the 
lamentable  reverses  of  the  Russians  early  in  the 
following  spring;  to  this  niggardliness  Europe 
may  almost  be  said  to  owe  seven  years  more 
of  a  desUxictive  war,  and  England  an  increase 
of  two  or  three  hundreds  of  millions  to  her  na- 
tional debt.  If  Bonaparte  had  pressed  forward 
into  the  heart  of  Russia,  as  there  is  every  reason, 
and  very  nearly  positive  evidence,  to  prove  that  he 
would  have  done,  the  crisis  of  Moscow,  and  the 
events  of  the  campaign  of  1812,  would  have  been 
anticipated  by  five  years :  if  he  had  not  gone  fur- 
ward,  he  would  have  been  considered  as  foiled,  humi- 
liated, beaten ;  his  first  grand  retreat  would  have 
destroyed  his  prestige,  Austria  would  have  flown 
s^ain  to  arms,  nesrly  the  whole  of  Germany 
would  have  risen  in  his  rear,  and  the  French 
people  would  have  fallen  from  him  now  as  they 
did  in  1813  and  1814.  No  one  knew  these  truths 
so  well  as  himself,  vod  hence  his  frequent  decla- 
rations to  his  confidential  servants  that  his  dirone 
was  built  upon  victories,  that  a  continuous  series 
of  victories  was  necessary  for  its  support;  that  be 
must  still  go  onward,  en  avanl,  en  avant .-  that 
one  retrograde  step,  im  pat  en  arriSre,  might 
ruin  all. 

Nearly  four  months  before  the  battle  of  Pultusk, 
the  brightest  of  "  All  the  Talents*'  had  been  removed 
from  office  and  from  life.  Soon  after  the  risiog 
of  parliament  Fox  grew  worse.  His  disease  was 
dropsy,  which  would  not  yield  to  the  repeated  ope- 
ration of  tapping.  He  removed  from  town  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  beaudfiil  villa  at  Chiswick, 
intending  to  make  Chiswick  House  a  resting-place, 
from  which,  if  he  gained  strength  enough,  hi  might 
proceed  to  his  own  pleasant  house  at  St.  Ann's 
Hill,  a  spot  he  dearly  loved.  He  already  thought 
of  a  private  life,  and  of  resigning  hU  Qfl^ce,  wl^i^h 


he  had  held  little  more  than  half  a  year.  His 
friends  entertained  hopes  that  by  abstaining  firom 
business  he  miglit  be  restored  sufficiently  to  health 
to  enjoy  a  quiet  life  for  some  years.  The  foreign 
dispatches  now  ceased  to  be  laid  before  him.  The 
last  political  news  he  received  officially  was  the 
refusal  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  ratify  the  treaty 
concludedat  Paris  by  d*0ubri1.  The  veryincompc- 
tent  narrator  of  his  last  days  gives  few  or  no  dates, 
but  it  appears  that  Fox  a  official  responsibihty 
really  ceased  before  parliament  rose,  and  that  he  is 
not  answerable  for  any  thing  the  cabinet  did  after 
the  mcoiA  of  July.  His  biographer  says,  that 
while  he  waa  lying  at  Chiswick  a  new  ministry  was 
rairing  its  head  in  the  metropolis,  of  which  Gren- 
ville  and  Grey  were  the  leaiiers;  that  he  does  nut 
know  that  Fox's  opinion  was  ever  taken  upon  the 
formation  of  that  ministry  and  its  future  mea&uics, 
but  that  he  is  fully  inclined  to  think  it  was  not ; 
that  as  his  disorder  became  more  confirmed,  aiul 
little  or  no  hope  existed  of  his  recover}',  the  caliinct 
ceased  to  look  to  him  for  advice;  and  before  u 
second  inroad  of  his  disorder  they  seemed  tu  huld 
his  retreat  to  Chiswick  as  a  virtual  resignation  of 
office.  He  adds  that  Lord  Grenville  never  went  to 
Chiswick,  and  Lord  Howick  bnt  tarely.  The  dying 
orator  and  statesman  was  not,  however,  deserted ; 
his  nephew  Lord  Holland,  his  niece  Miss  Fox,  his 
old  and  constant  friend  General  Fitzpatrick,  hardly 
ever  left  him ;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  made  fre- 
quent calls,  and  is  sud  to  have  shed  more  than  once 
affectionate  tears  by  his  bed-side.  Other  friends,  of 
less  name,  but  not  less  dear  to  him,  waited  upon  him 
to  the  last;  but  of  the  various-coloured  party-men 
who  composed  the  present  cabinet,  or  of  their  depen- 
dents, but  very  few  appear  ever  to  have  performed 
the  very  short  journey  from  Ijondon  to  Chiswick. 
'*  Doubtless,'*  says  his  biographer,  **  his  counsels 
might  have  led  to  their  loss  of  office ;  but,  had  it 
been  so,  they  would  have  lost  their  situations  with 
infinitely  greater  credit  with  the  public,  and  satis- 
faction to  themselves."  [We  presume  he  means 
with  greater  credit  and  satisfaction  than  attended 
dieir  expulsion  from  office  in  less  than  seven  months 
after  Fox*s  decease.]  A  few  minutes  before  he  died 
he  fiz^  his  eyes  on  Mrs.  Fox  and  said,  "  I  die 
happy."  He  expired  at  Chiswick  House,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  13th  of  September,  as  the  Tower 
guns  were  firing  for  the  capture  of  Buenos  Ayrcs. 
He  was  in  the  58th  year  of  hia  age,  or  eleven  years 
older  than  Pitt  "  How  speedily,"  exclaims  Wil- 
berforce,  "has  he  followed  his  great  rival  !'*  His 
death  was  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  death  of 
his  party.  "  I  look  upon  what  has  been  called  Mr. 
Fox  8  party,"  says  Horner,  **  as  extinguished  en- 
tirely with  him  ;  his  name  alone  kept  the  fragments 
together,  after  the  party  had  been  long  ago  broken 
to  pieces."  This  fact,  however,  did  not  immedi- 
atdy  appear ;  the  cabinet  which  Fox  had  aided  in 
forming  retained  possession  of  office,  his  nephew 
and  pupil  Lord  Holland  was  brought  into  it 
as  lord  privy  sealj  and  Yo:i  wu^aucceeded  in  the 
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foreign  department  by  his  friend  Lord  Howick, 
who  wBi  more  identmed  with  th&  Foxite  policy 
than  almost  any  other  public  man.  The  other 
ministerial  changes  were  simply  these: — Mr.  T. 
Grenville  became  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  in 
lieu  of  Lord  Howick;  Tiemey,  president  m  the 
board  of  control,  in  lieu  of  Grenville ;  and  Sid- 
mouth,  who  had  held  the  privy  seal,  now  given  to 
Lord  Holluid,  became  president  of  the  couacil,  in 
lieu  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  resigned.  Thus  Lord 
Holland  was  the  Only  new  'member  brought  into 
the  cabinet.  On  the  first  conitruction  of  "  All  the 
Talents  **  ministry  Lord  Minto  had  been  made  pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  control,  but  he  had  vacated 
that  place  for  the  governor- generalship  of  India, 
upon  which  he  had  probably  6xed  his  heart  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Hastings's  impeachment,  and  his 
own  grand  oratorical  display  in  the  chai^^  against 
Sir  Elijah  Impey.  Apparently  to  soothe  the  dis- 
appointment of  Philip  Fraacts,  he  was  iovested 
with  the  Older  of  the  Bath. 

As  parliament  was  not  sitting  there  were  no 
angry  invidioas  debates  on  tiie  merits  of  Fox,  the 
sort  of  Ameral  to  which  he  was  entitled,  or  the 
wordiiw  of  hie  epitaph.  The  mioistry  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  give  him  a  public  funeral  in  West- 
minister Abb^.  The  body  was  removed  from 
Chiswick  House  to  a  house  belonging  to  the 
crown,  in  Stable  Yard,  Westminster.  Here  it 
remained  three  weeks  until  all  due  preparations 
had  been  made  for  the  funeral  under  the  direction 
of  Sheridan,  who  was  neither  the  friend  that  most 
mourned  his  decease,  nor  the  man  best  fitted  to 
manage  such  solemn  ceremonies.  On  the  10th  of 
October,  the  twenty-sisth  anniversary  of  his  first 
election  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  all  that  re- 
mained of  Fox  was  carried  to  the  Abbey  in  great 
state,  aad  deposited  in  a  tomb  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  monument  of  the  Earl  of  Chntham,  and 
within  eighteen  inches  of  the  ^rave  of  Pitt. 

The  mixed  cabinet  had  continued  to  complain  of 
the  coldness  or  want  of  confidence  of  the  court. 
Hoping  to  gain  greater  strength  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  new  general  election,  tbey  pro- 
ceeded to  the  sudden  and  unexpected  measure  of  a 
dissolution  of  parliament,  which  had  sat  but  four 
sefsions.  This  measure  gave  great  dissatisfaction 
to  Wilberforce  and  to  many  others — to  all,  in  short, 
who  were  taken  by  surprise  or  who  regretted  the  ex- 
penses of  fresh  elections — and,  although  some  few 
seats  were  gained  bv  them,  it  is  thought  that  the 
dissolution  and  re-f^ectiou  did  "All  the  Talents'* 
rather  more  harm  than  good. 

The  new  parliament  asiembled  on  the  19th  of 
December,  and  was  opened  not  by  the  king  in  per- 
son, but  by  commission.  The  royal  speech  dwelt 
principally  upon  the  calamitous  war  in  Prussia, 
and  upon  die  conduct  of  our  govenmient  in  respect 
to  that  power.  It  said  that  ^uasia  had  found  her- 
self at  length  compelled  to  adopt  the  resolution 
of  openly  resisting  the  unremitting  system  of  ag- 
grandizement and  conquest ;  that  neither  this  de- 
termination  nor  the  succeeding  measures  had  been 


previously  concerted  with  his  majesty,  nor  had 
eT«t  any  disposition  been  shown  to  offer  to  our 
government  any  adequate  satisfaction  for  those 
aggressiona  of  Prusua  which  had  placed  her  and 
England  in  a  fttate  of  mutual  hostility ;  but  that 
nevertheless  his  majesty  bad  not  hesitated  to  adopt 
immediately  such  measures  as  were  best  calculated 
to  unite  their  councils  and  interests  i^nsC  the 
common  enemy.  "But,"  continued  the  speech, 
"  the  rapid  coarse  of  the  calamities  which  ensued 
opposed  insurmountable  difficulties  to  the  execution 
of  this  purpose."  Great  praises  were  lavished  on 
the  good  fuitb  of  his  majesty's  allies,  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  and  it  was 
declared  that  our  alliance  with  Russia  afforded  the 
only  remaining  hope  of  safety  for  'the  continent 
of  Europe.  This  confession  oi^ht  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  voting  of  a  proper  subsidy ;  a  liberal 
supply  of  money  might  yet  have  reached  Poland 
in  time  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  Russians  ; 
but  nothing  of  the  sort  was  proposed,  and  when 
the  Emperor  Alexander  made  fresh  applications  he 
was  met  with  an  absolute  nwative.  In  the  de- 
bates on  the  address.  Lord  Hawkesbury  in  the 
Lords,  and  Mr.  Canning  in  the  Commons,  took  m 
very  active  part,  and  found  abundant  opportunitiea 
for  censuring  the  conduct  of  tlie  cabinet  ever  since 
it  had  been  in  office.  His  lordship  complained 
bitterly  of  the  late  and  unexpected  dissolution  of 
parliament,  saying  that,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Septennial  Act,  in  1115,  there  had  been  noinsUnce 
of  a  parliament  being  dissolved  under  six  sessions, 
excepting  the  precedent  of  17S4,  which  was  un- 
avoidable. He  thought  that  the  failure  of  Lord 
Lauderdale's  negotiations  for  a  peace  might  have 
something  to  do  with  the  late  dissolution ;  but 
that  the  fair  mode  would  have  been  not  to  dissolve 
parliament,  but  to  have  eubmitted  to  the  existing 
parliament  the  whole  grounds  of  the  negotiations 
at  Paris.  Why  had  the  dissolution  been  so  sudden 
and  so  carefully  concealed  7  Mr.  Windham,  the  last 
person  in  the  world  his  lordship  could  suspect  of 
falsehood  or  deceit,  had  told  tbe  electors  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk  in  an  address,  that,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  there  was  no  intention  of  dissolving  parlia> 
ment  A  proclnmation  had  even  appear^  fixing 
a  day  fur  the  meeting  of  the  old  parliament  for  the 
dispatch  of  business ;  and  yet,  notiAitbstanding 
these  repeated  aesurances,  a  dissolution  came  on 
like  a  thunder-cloud,  to  the  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  would  not  accuse 
ministers  of  any  intention  to  deceive  the  country, 
but  the  dissolution  had  certainly  had  the  effect  of 
surprising  it.  I^rd  Hawkesbury  admitted  that 
the  terrible  disasters  of  Prussia  had  arisen  entirely 
from  the  narrow  selfish  policy  within  which  ihe 
had  encircled  herself.  If  his  Prusuan  majesty,  or 
those  who  advised  him,  had  consulted  history,  they 
would  have  seen  that  those  who  lend  their  aid  to 
get  others  devoured  are  at  Isst  devoured  them- 
selves. He  approved  of  the  spirited  proceedings 
which  tbe  cabinet  had  adc^pted  towards  Fmssia  in 
consequence  of  her  i^ressKm 
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hostility  to  die  commerce  of  Uiis  country.  He  also 
approved  of  the  manner  in  which  \re  had  sni- 
pended  our  particular  quarrel  when  Fnusia  wa« 
on  the  point  of  being  involved  in  a  contest  vith 
France.  But  -what  he  could  not  approve  of  nor 
account  for  was  the  delay  which  took  place  in  com- 
municating with  the  court  of  Berlin.   It  was  not 
until  the  month  of  October,  when  ho»tilities  were 
on  the  eve  of  commencing,  that  ministers  had 
endeavoured  to  open  a  communication  with  PruEsia. 
Lord  Morpeth  had  then  been  prevented  from  ful-  . 
filling  his  important  mission,  and  he  had  returned 
home  without  doing  anything.  Three  weeks  after 
Lord  Morpeth's  return  ministers  bad  sent  out  a 
military  mission  with  Lord  Hutchinson  at  the 
head  of  it ;  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  this  ex- 
pensive military  mission  would  be  able  to  discover 
the  Pnueiun  head  quarters,  or  even  a  port  to  land 
in.   Mr.  Canning  iu  the  other  House  dwelt  upon 
these  matters  at  greater  length,  and  with  much  more 
eloquence.   The  opening  speech  had  afBrmed  that 
the  resources  of  the  country  remained  unimpaired. 
A  new  parliament,  said  Canning,  has  been  sud- 
denly assembled,  and  we  are  now  about  to  review 
the  transactions  of  au  administration  composed  of 
men  who  lay  claim  to  the  reputation  of  great 
talents,  and  who  entered  upon  office  nut  ten  months 
ago  with  this  particular  and  distinct  declaration, 
that  all  those  who  preceded  them  in  office  had 
been  in  the  wrong ;  that  they  had  "  clubbed  the 
battalion that  everything  required  correction  and 
amendment ;  that  nothing  was  in  its  place  ;  that 
our  resources  were  exhausted,  our  credit  destroyed, 
our  futh  violated ;  that  we  were  unable  to  maintain 
our  own  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  much 
less  to  assist  others  in  rrgwning  their  rank.  Yet 
what  had  followed  ?   At  the  end  of  ten  months 
these  very  gentlemen  are  saying  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  remain  unimpaired — not  that  they 
have  been  retrieved,  not  that  they  are  re-established, 
but  that  they  remain  unimpaired ;  that  is  to  say 
that  they  have  never  been  impaired.    It  was  cer- 
tainly very  satisfactory  that  there  should  be  even 
this  stale  tribute  paid  to  those  who  had  been  for- 
merly loaded  with 'so  much  censure;  but  surely  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  any  man  who 
had  followed  the  footsteps  of  Pitt,  or  who  looked 
upon  the  name  of  that  minister  as  connected  with 
the  safety  and  glory  of  England,  could  pass  this 
part  of  his  majesty's  speech  unnoticed.  Canning 
blamed  the  ministry  for  a  rapid  hostility  and  a  slow 
reconciliation  with  Prussia,  who,  unable  to  leust 
the  power  of  France,  had  encroached  upon  us  in 
Hanover.    He  said  truly  that  Bonaparte  had  made 
a  pretended  transfer  to  Prussia  of  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  our  king  solely  to  create  a  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  or  an  animosity  which 
would  prevent  or  delay  any  reconciliation  or  coa- 
lition between  England  and  Prussia.  It  would  have 
been  wise  to  have  overlooked  the  provocation,  or  to 
have  leaped  over  the  stumbling-block  which  the 
French  had  thrown  in  our  way;  and  certainly, 
vhen  PruBiia  was  assailed,  more  prompt  and  more 
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energetic  measurea  ought  to  have  been  adopted  by 
ministers,  in  order  to  succour  her  and  sustain  her 
in  her  unequal  conflict.  Iu  die  opening  speech 
there  had  beoi  at  least  one  unpardonable  omission 
—not  a  word  had  been  said  about  the  batde  of 
Maida.  Canning  said  that  all  notice  of  the  war 
had  seemed  to  have  been  studiously  passed  over 
in  that  speech,  ahhough  some  debts  of  gratitude 
surely  remained  to  be  paid.  To  the  records  of 
parliament  the  future  historian  would  look  for 
his  materials.  It  was  cruel  to  deprive  the  hero 
of  the  honourable  reward  of  his  military  achieve- 
ments; it  was  disgraceful  that  government  should 
dislike  to  sprinkle  over  the  gloom  of  despondence 
with  some  of  those  achievements.  It  was  true, 
they  might  saj,  that  those-  achievements  were  not 
of  Uieir  plannmg.  But  this  was  not  a  period  when 
party  feelii^  should  withhold  a  glorious  incitement 
to  great  actions.  The  gallant  and  able  Sir  John 
Stuart  had  obtuned  a  brUliont  victory  on  the  plains 
of  Maida,  over  a  French  army  superior  in  numbers. 
Why  had  there  been  no  allusion  made  to  it  ?  Lord 
Howick  replied  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Windham  to  move  very  shortly  for  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Sir  John  Stuart  and  the  officers  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  that  action  ;  but  this  in- 
tention ought  not  to  have  excluded  all  allusion  to 
Uie  subject  in  tlie  speech  from  the  throne.  Un- 
fortunately for  his  case,  Canning  coupled  with  the 
battle  of  Maida  the  expedition  under  Sir  Home 
Fopham  and  General  Beresford  againat  the  Spanish 
settlement  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Upon  this  point 
Lord  Howick  was  enabled  to  meet  him  with  a 
startling  exhibition  of  Popham's  rashness  and  dis- 
obedience of  orders.  His  lordship  declared  that 
he  waa  one  of  thtne  who  had  advised  the  imme> 
diate  recall  of  that  exp^ition ;  but  so  also  "had 
he  been  one  of  the  cabinet  which  had  yielded 
to  the  popular  enthusiasm  and  fully,  and  had  sent 
out  reinforcements  to  South  America  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  the  countermanded  expedition  had 
succeeded  in  capturing  Buenos  Ayres.  For  the 
appointment  of  General  Whitelocke,  for  the  mad 
expeditious,  and  for  the  disgraceful  reverses  in 
South  America  in  1807,  Howick  and  his  colleagues 
were  also  responsible ;  for  the  appointment  and  the 
expeditions  were  made  under  thdr  administration. 
Canning  proposed  to  substitute  an  entirely  new 
address  for  the  address  before  the  House;  but  he 
did  not  press  the  matter  to  a  division;  and  the 
original  addresses  were  passed  in  both  Houses 
without  any  division. 

On  the  22nd  of  December,  Ijord  Grenville  pre- 
sented  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  papers  relating 
to  the  late  negotialaoos  vith  Bonaparte.  On  the 
same  day  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  were  voted 
to  Majoi^General  Su>  John  Stuart,  to  Brigadier- 
General  Lowry  Cole,  to  Brigadier-General  W.  D. 
Ackland,  to  die  officers  under  their  command, 
and  to  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vate foldiers  for  their  bravery  and  good  conduct. 
If  the  French  made  too  much  of  their  victories, 
we  certainly  made  n  ^^e^^f  J^ft^ 
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TalenU "  continued  to  act  as  though  they  were 
ashamed  of  the  glory  of  our  anna;  nor  did  the 
oratora  in  oppoainoD  to  them  exert  any  extra 
spirit,  or  diaplay  any  mperior  eloquence  on  thia 
occasion.  Except  Windham,  who  epoke  out  like 
an  EngUahman,  alt  the  cabinet  aeem  to  have 
been  aa  cool  as  if  they  had  been  discutuoK  a  beer- 
bill  or  a  pig-iron  duty.  In  praising  the  neroea  of 
Maida,  Windham  said  "  he  praised  them  with  hia 
whole  heart :  he  praised  them  also  with  hia  under- 
standing.*' MaidSf  he  said,  might  be  put  upon  a 
level  with  Crecv,  Poictiera,  and  Aztncouit  It  had 
diaaolved  a  apeu  :  it  had  been  obtained  in  the  face 
of  EuToxie :  it  had  proved  to  the  world,  in  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  concealed  or  di^ised,  that  French 
troops  are  inferior  to  British  troops.  The  events 
of  the  late  war  on  the  continent  had  contributed  to 
foster  the  dangerous  belief  that  the  French  were 
invincible;  and  they  had  conquered  chiefly  because 
it  waa  thought  by  the  armies  opposed  to  them  that 
they  must  conquer.  If  Knifland  did  nothing  but 
destroy  this  spell,  the  battle  of  Maida  was  worth 
ten  times  the  exertion  and  the  sacrifices  it  had  cost 
us.  Nothing  could  be  more  important  to  the  na- 
Uon  than  to  keep  up  a  high  character  for  military 
epiriu  Without  that  spirit  no  nation  would  long 
preserve  its  character  aud  independence.  The 
glory  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  battle  of 
Maida  was  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than 
any  immediate  benefit  which  could  possibly  result 
from  it  or  from  any  other  action.  This  it  waa  that 
would  cany  the  effect  of  the  iH-illiant  exploit 
beyond  the  single  instance,  by  reatoring  the  military 
renown  of  this  country.  He  who  gave  real  glory 
to  hiii  country  gave  that  which  was  more  valuable 
to  it  than  any  acquisition  of  territory  whatever. 
Glory  was  not  to  be  taken  away  by  time  or  accident. 
Ships,  territories,  colonies,  might  be  taken  from  a 
couutry,  but  the  mode  of  acquiring  them  could 
never  be  forgotten.  The  acquisitions  that  were 
the  consequence  of  the  glorious  days  of  Crecy  and 
Foictiers  had  long  since  paaaed  into  other  handa ; 
but  the  glory  still  remained  adhering  to  the  British 
name,  and  was  immortaL  It  was  mat  fine  extract, 
that  pure  easence,  which  endured  to  ages;  whikt 
the  residuum,  the  grosser  parts,  passed  away,  and 
were  loat  in  die  course  of  time !  A  few  such  notes 
on  the  war-trumpet  were  wanted  to  nnue  the  Houae 
and  thrill  the  country.  I^ord  Castlereagh,  who  in  a 
short  time  became  entitled  to  a  lani;e  portion  of  the  , 
merit  of  introducing  a  bolder  martial  policy  and  a 
more  extensive  system  of  operationa,  censured 
ministers  for  the  general  torpor  which  pervaded 
nearly  every  branch  of  the  army  since  tiieir  ac- 
cession to  office,  and  for  sending  only  three  regi- 
ments of  the  line  up  the  Mediterranean  to  reinforce 
Sir  John  Stuart — three  regiments  which  had  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  see  our  gallant  troops  aban- 
doning the  brave  and  loyal  Calabrians,  to  whom  our 
brave  commander  had  promised  every  assistance. 

A-  D.  1807.  On  the  2nd  of  January,  when  par- 
liament re-asaembled  after  the  Christmas  recess. 
Lord  GcenTille  in  the  Upper  Hmue  opened  the  con* 


sideration  of  the  late  negotiation  with  France.  His 
lordship  was  of  opinion  that  the  only  proper  basis 
of  a  peace  between  the  two  countries  was  that  of 
actual  possession,  or  the  tiH  possidetis  principle; 
but  that,  though  this  was  the  proper  basis,  it  did  not 
follow  that  negotiation  must  neceasarily  exclude  the 
diacussion  of  equivalenta,  to  be  given  for  certain 
ceasiona  to  be  agreed  on,  which  was  the  more  ne- 
cessary when  it  involved  the  interests  of  our  allies. 
These  allies  he  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  to 
whom  we  were  bound  by  actual  treaty,  and  those 
who  had  a  claim  upon  us  through  circunutancea 
which  had  occurred  durmg  the  war.  Of  the  £»• 
mer  class  of  our  allies  were  Sweden  and  Portugal ; 
of  the  latter,  Naples  and  Hanover.  With  respect 
to  the  two  first,  nothing  more  was  requ^ed  than 
to  guarantee  them  their  state  of  actual  possession, 
for  they  had  not  yet  been  invaded  by  the  French. 
But  the  King  of  Naples  stood  in  a  very  different 
situation.  He  had  been  deprived  of  all  his  dominimis 
on  the  continent;  and  his  lordship  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  he  would  have  consented  to  Eng- 
land's making  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  procure 
the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Naplea  to  Ferdi- 
nand IV.  But  no  amount  of  aacrilice  that  England 
could  possibly  make  would  have  been  conaidered 
by  Bonaparte  as  an  equivalent  for  the  restustiou 
of  that  kingdom.  Sicily  still  remained  in  possession 
of  the  unfortunate  Bourbon  king,  or  rather  in  pos- 
session of  a  brave  British  army.  That  army  had 
entered  the  island  with  the  consent  o(  Ferdinand, 
who  had  received  them  in  the  fiiU  confidence  that 
they  would  defend  it  gallantly,  and  never  give  it  up 
to  the  enemy.  Yet  France  bad  required  that  we 
should  give  up  Sicily  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  to  be 
re-annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the  throne 
of  which  he  was  now  seated.  But  would  it  not 
have  been  an  indelible  disgrace  to  this  country  to 
have  given  up  Sicily  for  any  equivalent  or  consider- 
ation whatsoever  ?  It  was  not  ours  to  give :  it  was 
not  for  us  to  barter  it  away  for  any  equivalent  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  sovereign.  As  to  Hanover, 
it  waa  sacrificed  to  injustice  on  the  part  of  France, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  injuring  this  oiuntry. 
Would  it  not  therefore  be  disgraceful  not  to  insist 
on  the  restoration  of  Hanover  to  its  sovereign,  frwn 
whom  it  had  been  taken  soleW  on  acconnt  of  its 
connexion  with  this  country  ?  Ministers  had  there- 
fore insisted  upon  the  restoration  of  Hanover  as  sn 
indispensable  preliminary.  The  principle  on  which 
thev  had  acted  during  the  whole  of  Lord  Yarmouth'h 
and  Ijord  Lauderdale's  negotiations  wss  that  of 
good  faith  to  our  allies :  the  principle  on  which  thu 
French  government  had  acted  waa  to  effect  a  sepa- 
ration between  us  and  our  allies  :  thia  clearly  ap- 
peared in  the  negotiation  from  first  to  last.  Hia 
lordship  mentioned  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
the  formation  of  which  was  made  public  while  we 
were  negotiating,  aa  cause  sufficient  to  preclude  all 
hope  of  peace.  These,  in  every  particular,  were 
the  sentiments  of  Fox,  so  that  a  just  opinicm  may 
be  formed  of  the  notion  that  if  he  had  but  lived  the 
war  would  have  been  ended.   Greaville  concluded 
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bj  moving  an  address  to  the  king  to  express  their 
lordchipa*  approbation  of  the  attempts  lus  majesty 
had  made  to  restore  the  blesain^  of  peace,  and 
^ir  determination  to  support  him  in  such  mea- 
sures aa  might  yet  he  found  neceasary,  either  for 
the  TeatOTBtion  of  peace,  or  the  vigoroua  prosecution 
of  the  war.  A  motion  to  the  same  effect  was  made 
in  the  Commons  by  Lord  Howick,  who  had  pre- 
sented copies  of  the  papera  Telative  to  the  late 
diplomacy.  In  both  Houses  tlie  motion  waa  earned 
unanimously  and  cordially ;  hut  in  each  there  were 
long  debates,  turning  chiefly  upon  the  comparative 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  late 
and  present  ministries.  In  the  Upper  House,  Lord 
Eldon  said,  that  he  could  not  lament  the  failure  of 
a  pacific  adjustment  with  an  enemy  whose  aggres- 
sions in  a  time  of  peace  were  quite  as  dangerous  and 
extreme  as  his  operations  in  war ;  but  that  he  must 
regret  that  England  had  humiliated  herself,  and 
that  her  ambassador  Lord  Lauderdale  had  put  up 
with  the  most  base  end  injurious  calumnies.  In 
the  Commons  Mr.  Montagu  said  that,  though  Fox 
had  at  last  exposed  the  sophistry  of  Talleyrand  in 
a  dear  and  manly  manner,  he  had  at  first  given 
that  wily  politician  an  advantage  over  him  by  his 
glancings  and  oglings  at  peace-  He  did  not  like 
that  Fox,  in  adareising  Talleyrand,  should  have 
snbacribed  himself  "with  perfect  attachment;" 
he  did  not  like  Fox*s  appointing  such  men  as  Lord 
Yarmouth  and  Lord  Lauderdale  to  conduct  the 
moat  difficult  and  most  important  of  negotiations. 
Lord  Yarmouth  was  wholly  unaccustomed  to  diplo- 
macy, was  a  prisoner  in  France,  and  had  then 
hopes  of  freedom  only  through  the  medium  of 
peace.  As  for  the  other  noble  lord,  from  his  once 
close  intimacy  with  the  Girondists,  who  had  put 
their  king  to  death,  and  from  the  patience  with 
which  he  had  listened  within  the  walla  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  to  the  projects  for  the  destruction 
of  England,  he  could  not  think  him  a  fit  person  to 
be  charged  with  the  interests  and  honour  of  his 
conntiy:  Whitbread  alone,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  boldly  and  broadly  main> 
tained  that  Bowparte  and  his  ministers  were  sin- 
cere in  their  wishes  for  peace ;  that  an  opportunity 
had  been  lost  of  making  peace  on  honourable  and 
advantageous  terms ;  that  the  negotiations  had 
been  broken  off  prematurely  and  unnecessarily ; 
and  that,  if  Fox  had  not  fallen  ill  and  died,  tliey 
would  have  been  brought  to  the  happy  condusion 
of  an  enduring  peace ! 

As  by  the  admission  of  all  parties  war  roust  now 
continue,  efforts  were  necessary  (and  efforts  far 
greater  Uian  any  that  were  made  in  this  session  of 
parliament,  or  by  this  ministry),  to  give  an  increase 
of  power  and  a  proper  direction  to  oar  military 
forces.  Some  additional  extra  grants  were  voted 
to  the  ordnance  department ;  but  this  money  ap- 
pears to  have  been  nearly  all  spent  in  marteilo 
towers  and  other  absurd  home  fbTtificatkma. 
Windham,  who  continued  secretary-st-war,  in  pre- 
senth^  the  army  estimates,  congratulated  the 
coontry  on  a  slight  increase  of  foiC^  with  n  slight 
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decrease  of  expense.  He  stated  the  number  of 
men  under  arms  (including  21,473  foreigners  in 
British  pay,  25,000  men  employed  in  India, 
79,158  in  the  West  Indian  plantations,  &c. 
&c.,  and  94,200  embodied  militia  and  fenci- 
bles,  but  excluding  the  volunteer  corps),  at  the 
grand  total  of  334,000.  He  affirmed  that  the 
system  of  truning  waa  going  on  steadily  in  all 
parts  of  the  country;  and  that,  though  11,480  vo- 
lunteers had  retired,  in  discontent  at  the  changea 
made  last  year,  there  atill  remained  363,400 !  hard 
Caatlerei^h,  in  answering  Windham,  reduced  the 
first  of  these  high  numliers  from  334,000  to  an 
effective,  actual  force  of  260,500,  and  he  also 
made  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
volunteers  actually  armed  and  regimented.  But 
after  every  fair  deduction  there  remained  an  enor- 
mous force,  out  of  which  40,000  or  50,000  men 
might  have  been  s^red  for  any  great  enterprise 
on  the  Continent.  Since  the  batue  of  Trafalgar 
there  was  no  fear  of  invasion;  a  la^e  portion  of 
our  militia  was  by  this  time  all  but  equal  to  troops 
of  the  line;  and,  not  to  rank  our  volunteer  corps 
higher  than  the  French  natimal  guards,  they  were 
quite  equal  to  put  down  any  disorders  at  home,  and 
to  repel  any  petty  landing,  if  such  a  thing  should 
be  attempted,  which  waa  altogether  improbable. 
If  30,000  or  40,000  native  British  troops  had 
been  carried  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  and  landed 
at  Dantzic  in  the  preceding  autumn,  the  French 
would  not  have  captured  that  most  important  place, 
nor  would  the  Russians  have  been  nearly  defeated 
at  Eylau,  as  they  were  a  few  days  after  this  display 
of  our  forces  was  made  in  parliament.  There  was, 
too,  at  this  moment  a  greater  facility  than  there 
had  been  of  raising  first-rate  recruits  in  England; 
for,  although  Lord  Castlereagh  and  others  attempted 
to  prove  the  contrary,  Windham*8  new  regulations 
and  the  limited  service  were  working  very  well. 
The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  common 
soldier  nad  made  an  army  life  more  acceptable  to 
the  people;  a  greater  number  of  recruits  had  been 
raised  at  a  lower  bounty  than  formerly,  and  there 
had  been  a  great  diminution  of  desertion. 

The  most  liberal  supplies  were  voted.  The  sum 
of  11,305,387/.  waa  devoted  to  the  regular  army, 
including  pensions,  half-p^,  the  Military  Collie, 
the  military  hospitals,  &c.  The  sum  of  4,203,327/. 
was  devoted  to  the  militia,  fencible  corps,  volun- 
teers, &c.  The  ordnance  had  3,321,216/.  At  first 
the  number  of  men  to  be  employed  for  the  sea 
service  for  the  year  1807,  including  29,000  ma- 
rines, was  fixed  at  120,000  men;  but  to  tiiis  num- 
ber were  almost  immediately  added  7600  Bailors 
and  2400  more  marines.  The  total  of  the  money 
devoted  to  the  navy  for  the  year  was  17,400337/. 

The  commission  of  military  inquiry  which  had 
been  appointed  under  the  administration  of  Pitt, 
and  renewed  under  the  present  administration,  had 
brought  to  liriit  abases  of  very  great  msgnitude  in 
the  barrsclc  department  It  appeared  that  General 
Ddancev,  barnch-master-general,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  drawing,  through  the  medium  i^Ur. 
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Greenwood,  the  array  agent,  immense  sums  of  the 
public  money  long  before  they  were  wanted  ;  and 
that  in  a  part  only  of  his  accounts  (there  had' not 
been  time  for  examining  the  whule)  overchargea 
and  misstatements  had  been  detected  to  the  amount 
of  90,000/.  Thua  much  the  commission  of  in- 
quiry had  reported  in  the  preceding  session.  But 
they  now  reported  that  there  was  fraudulent  league 
and  collusion  between  General  Delancey  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Davison,  banker,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  volunteers.  Davison,  who  had  been  tried  in  1804 
for  bribery  at  elections,  and  imprisoned  for  that 
ofience,*  soon  after  his  coming  out  of  prison  had 
been  made,  by  Pitt's  administration,  in  whose 
behalf  the  bribery  had  been  exercised,  treasurer  of 
the  ordnance,  in  which  capacity  he  had  annually 
had  the  handling  of  from  3,000,000/.  to  4,000.000/. 
of  Uie  public  money.  The  commissioners  of  inquiry 
stated  that.  In  consequence  of  a  bargain  with  De- 
lancey, the  barrack-niaster-general,  Davison  was  to 
receive  a  commission  of  two  and  a  half  per  cenL 
for  supplying  the  articles  of  beds,  sheets,  blankets, 
towels,  candles,  beer,  forage,  &c. ;  but  ttiat,  as  to 
coals,  he  was  to  supply  them  as  a  merchant ;  that 
the  said  Davison  injured  the  public  in  a  twofold 
manner — first,  by  following  the  example  of  Delan- 
cey in  drawing  immense  sums  of  money  before 
they  were  expended  by  him  for  Uie  public  service 
(they  said  he  had  always  in  hand  a  million  or  more 
of  the  public  money,  of  the  interest  of  which  he 
deprived  the  public);  secondly,  in  the  price  of  the 
artides  he  famished.  The  report  passed  over  the 
beds,  sheets,  blsnkets,  and  the  other  articles  whidi 
had  been  furnished  on  commission,  as  the  oommts- 
noners  said  they  bud  not  found  any  means  of 
detecting  the  frauds  practised  in  those  articles ; 
but  it  fastened  upon  the  coals,  with  respect  to 
which  ample  means  of  detection  had  been  found. 
According  to  his  bargain  with  Delancey,  Davison 
was  to  produce  certificates  that  his  prices  for  coals 
were  the  fair  wholesale  prices,  and  these  certificates 
were  to  be  signed  by  persons  of  the  most  perfect 
respectability.  But  it  appeared  that  Delancey  had 
never  made  an^  inquiry  as  to  the  character  of 
the  men  who  signed  Davison's  certificates ;  and 
that  one  of  Davison's  chief  certificatC'Signers,  a 
Mr.  George  Richard  Walker,  had  been  a  dealer  in 
coats  himself,  had  also  been  Davison's  agent  in 
supj^lying  candies,  had  had  a  direct  interest  in 
certifying  high  prices,  and  had  since  then  been 
convicted  ol^  forgery  and  executed.  The  report 
went  on  to  state  that,  being  under  no  check  or 
control,  the  said  Alexander  Davison  had  carried  on 
his  tricks  in  the  most  daring  manner ;  that  in  sup- 
plying coals  he  had  made  a  gain  of  30/.  in  every 
100/.  by  the  difference  of  price  and  measure  alone ; 
that  he  was  bound  to  make  the  deliveries  in  ihe 
most  favourable  seasons,  instead  «f  which  he  hud 
made  almost  the  whole  of  them  in  winter,  when 

•  JUoUBdn  D»Ti»3n.  Eaq.,  ihra  deaaibad  m  ■•  tlie  opnUut  faukpr 
ftnd  eoatneUn."  John  Whltb  Panont,  ud  Thoaui  HwsplH;.  wta- 
Vitmra,  wera  tenlencad,  Id  Uie  moath  of  Ai<riL  IMH.bv  the  Cuailof 
Kiu'a  Bench,  ftit  gnu*  bribery  ud  conupUoa  at  tlut  Mm  Ikkoui 
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coals  were  dearest,  though  he  hod  always  bought 
them  at  the  seasons  when  coals  were  cheapest ; 
und  that,  too,  through  the  most  shameful  and  cul- 
pable  inattention,  if  not  by  the  connivance,  of 
General  Delancey,  By  this  profitable  trade  in 
coals,  by  contracts  with  government  for  other  ar- 
ticles, aod  by  his  very  profitable  system  of  bank- 
ing, this  Davison  had  been  enabled  fur  some  years 
past  to  live  in  a  style  of  high  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence. He  was  a  buyer  of  estates,  the  pur- 
cliaser  of  the  most  valuable  pictures,  the  giver  of 
the  best  dinners  and  the  most  gorgeous  entertain- 
ments ;  he  counted  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other 
royal  personages  among  his  occasional  guests ;  and 
many  of  the  nobility  were  his  frecjuent  inmates. 
It  would  have  been  but  an  irritating  process  to 
compare  the  sumpluousness  of  this  army  con- 
tractor's table,  and  the  splendour  of  his  town  man* 
sion  and  villas,  with  the  sordidness  and  nakedness 
of  many  of  the  poor  soldiers'  barracks!  The 
country  paid  enough  to  furnish  the  soldiery  with 
the  very  best  food,  and  with  nearly  every  comfort 
compatible  with  their  condition  ;  but  these  scoun- 
drel contractors  gorged  upon  the  liberality  of  the 
nation.  The  same  accursed  practices  obtained  in 
the  navy ;  and,  though  lessened,  they  were  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  measures  which  followed  the  muti- 
nies of  our  fleets. 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  had  intended  to  move 
that  the  attorney-general  should  be  instructed  to 
proceed  by  due  course  of  law  against  Davison ; 
but,  learning  that  the  bonness  was  in  the  handa  of 
the  treasury,  he  dropped  his  intention,  saying, 
however,  that  it  was  not  very  creditable  to  the  go- 
vernment to  have  suifered  .the  matter  to  remain 
so  long  unnoticed.  Lord  Henry  Petty  said  that 
the  affair  was  properly  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
treasunr ;  that  Davison,  after  long  delays,  had  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  give  such  information  as  to 
his  cash  account  as  he  could  give;  stating,  at  the 
same  time,  that  his  government  account  was  so 
mixed  with  other  accounts  that  it  was  impossible 
he  could  give  a  clear  view  of  it.  His  lordship  did 
not  hold  himself  competent  to  say  whether  there 
was  any  evidence  on  which  to  found  a  criminal 
prosecution ;  but,  if  such  evidence  should  be  pro- 
duced, the  attorney  and  solicitor-generals  would 
certainly  be  instructed  by  the  lords  of  the  trea- 
snry  to  institute  proceedings  upon  it.  The  com- 
missioners of  inquiry  had  already,  by  direction  of 
the  treasury,  peremptorily  colleid  upon  Davison 
for  his  cash  account,  and  measures  had  already 
been  taken  for  the  recovery  of  the  sums  due. 

The  lawyers  were  very  soon  let  loose  upon  the 
prince  of  contractors ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year  they  hunted  him  down  and  into  a 
prison.  Judgment  was  not  given  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  nntil  the  month  of  April,  1809. 
The  attorney-general  then  stated  that  Davison  had 
paid  into  the  exchequer  18,183/.  13f.  Id.,  bdng 
the  amount  of  the  commission  which  he  lud  re- 
ceived  as  agent  for  government  upon  the  contracts. 
Justice  Gnoe  said  that  this  m  by  no  means  a 
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Bufficient  expiation  of  hia  offence:  he  wu  not 
merely  a  denor  to  the  puUic  in  a  pecuniary,  but 
mlao  in  a  moral  aenae :  the  precedent  <tf  hia  caae 
would  be  hurtful  to  the  public,  unleaa  marked  by 
the  censure  of  the  court ;  and  therefore  the  court, 
ooaudering  the  sum  which  he  had  remitted  to 
government,  the  impriaonment  be  had  already 
mffered,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  tbe  case,  did 
order  and  adjudge  that  he  ahould  be  further  im- 
prifloned  in  nia  majesty's  gaol  of  Newgate  for 
twenty-one  calendar  months. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  session  other  frauds 
connected  with  the  barrack  department  were  dis- 
covered, and  properiy  exposed ;  but  atUl  sufficient 
checks  were  not  put  to  their  recurrence.  As  in 
other  departments,  the  capital  fault  lay  in  appoint- 
ing to  the  aunerior  <^cea  men  fx£  rank  and  fashion, 
who,  being  abo?e  their  dutiea,  and  ignorant  of  de- 
taila,  tmated  to  contractora  ioA  undalings,  who 
robbed  the  country  and  disgraced  their  principals. 
There  waa  moat  rarely,  if  ever,  any  connivance  be- 
tween the  heads  of  tu  departmenta  and  the  plun- 
derera ;  but  there  was  shameful  negligence,  and 
very  often  a  total  incompetence,  in  the  chiefs. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  Lord  Henry  Pettv,  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  submitted  to  the  l^ouse 
an  estimate  of  the  supplies  required  for  the  year, 
and  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  he  propoaed 
to  meet  an  expenditure  calculated  at  a  grand  total 
of  45,841,340/.;  being  40,521,065/.  for  Great 
Britain,  and  5,314,275/.  for  Ireland.  He  at  the 
same  time  announced  his  new  plan  of  finance,  an 
account  of  which  will  be  given  in  a  subaequent 
chapter. 

Wilberforce,  aa  we  hare  seen,  bad  placed  hia 
main  dependence  upon  Ftn,  but  the  death  of  that 
miniater  seems  to  have  given  additional  zeal  to 

Lord  Grenville  for  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery. 
Shortly  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Gren- 
Tille  wrote  to  Wilberforce,  that  his  idea  was  to 
present  to  tbe  House  of  Lords,  on  one  of  the  first 
days  of  meeting,  a  Bill  simply  abolishing  the  Trade, 
and  declaring  the  being  engf^^  in  it  to  be  a  mis- 
demeanour punishable  at  law.  His  lordship  asked 
Wilberforce  wheUier  the  subject  should  be  entered 
upon  at  the  same  time  in  the  Houae  of  Commons  ? 
He  rather  thought  Yes,  but  wished  Wilberforce  to 
decide.  Lord  Holland  confidaitially  infnined  the 
leader  of  the  abolitionists  that  in  a  proposed  treaty 
with  the  United  States  an  internationai  condemna- 
tion of  tbe  alave  trade  waa  already  contemplated. 
Mr.  Broi^ham,  who  had  been  euieedingly  zealous 
and  active  in  the  canae,  and  who  hid  been,  on  the 
accesaionof  **  AlltheTalenta  "  ministry,  appointed 
envoy  to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  held  out  good  hopes 
that  Portugal,  which  with  the  United  States  waa 
now  the  only  power  that  could  carry  on  the  alave 
trade  to  any  extent,  might  be  induced  to  follow  the 
example  of  her  ally  England.  Sidmouth  and 
Ellenborotq^h,  two  members  of  the  cabinet,  conti- 
nued in  their  utti-abolltionism  :  the  dukes  of  Cla- 
rence and  of  Sussex  declared  openly  against  the 
bill,  speaking,  as  it  was  undentood,  tbe  amtimettts 
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of  all  the  royal  family.  "The  Priacea,"  adds 
Wilberfiirce,  **are  canvassing  i^inat  us,  alas  !" 
Grenville  told  him  that  he  could  not  count  on  more 
than  fifty*six  peers,  although  he  had  taken  great 
pains,  had  written  letters,  Ac* 

As  early  as  the  2nd  of  January  Lord  Grenville 
broi^ht  into  the  House  of  Lords  ois  Bill  for  abo- 
lishing the  Slave  Trade.  Lord  Eldon,  the  ex- 
chancellor,  who  must  have  known  by  this  time  that 
hia  ex  would  soon  be  dropped,  wished  to  know 
whether  the  bill  was  meant  to  extend  to  both  tbe 
West  Indies  and  the  coast  of  Afi'ica,  or  whether  it 
was  the  African  slave  trade  only  that  was  to  be 
abolished  ?  Lord  Grenville  said  distinctly  that  the 
bill  extended  to  the  African  trade  only.  £ldon 
then  remarked  that,  if  their  lordships  consented  to 
put  an  tad  to  the  trade  on  the  ooaat  of  Africa,  die 
application  of  the  same  principle  would  compel 
them  to  extend  the  abolition  to  the  West  Indian 
islands.  The  bill  waa  read  a  first  time  and  printed. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  in  moving  that  the  5th 
of  February  should  be  appointed  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  Lord  Grenville,  in  reply  to 
some  questions  put  by  Lord  Hawkesbury,  spoke  as 
if  foreign  powers  would  unite  with  us  in  our  phi- 
lanthropic design :  he  declared  that  during  the  late 
negotiations  with  France  communications  had  taken 
place  on  this  subject ;  and  he  added  that  commu- 
nications respecting  the  slave  trade  had  passed 
between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  this  country  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  an  agree- 
ment upon  the  subject  actually  formed  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  which  had  now  been  aigned 
by  one  of  those  pleoiputentiariei. 

Between  the  firat  and  second  reading  counsel 
were  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
behalf  of  the  West  Indian  merchants,  the  plantera 
of  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  the  merchants  of  Liver- 
pool, the  corporation  of  Liverpool,  and  the  trustees 
of  the  docks  of  that  port,  who  all  foresaw  nothing 
but  ruin  from  the  aboliUon  of  the  African  trade. 
On  the  appointed  day  for  the  second  readii^  Lord 
Grenville  made  a  memorable  speech — repeating  in 
a  striking  manner  nearly  all  the  arguments  and 
appeals  to  the  feelinga  which  had  ever  been 
used  on  this  long-debated  question.  He  waa 
warmly  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  Lord  King,  the  Earl  of  Rosslyu, 
Lord  Northesk,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Lord  Hol- 
land, the  Earl  of  Sufiblk,  and  Lord  Moira;  and  aa 
warmly  onpoaed  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  the  Earl  of  Weatmordand,  Lords 
Sidmouth,  Eldon,  Hawkeabury,  and  St  VincenLt 
Yet  it  ^ould  really  aeem  that  the  oppoaition  of 
several  of  these  peers  waa  rather  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  carrying  the  abolition  into  effect  than  to 

*  Wllbaribne,  DImt  ud  till*. 
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tbe  abolition  itaelf.  A  vait  body  of  the  mocan- 
tile  world,  and  the  Weat  Indian  uantera  to  a  roan, 
bad  asnred  them  that  &  fiual  effiect  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  meamre  upm  the  revenues  of  the 
country  at  a  moment  when  every  shilling  that  oould 
poiaibly  be  laiaed  waa  wanted ;  that  there  would 
be  a  Rulden  stop  or  a  moat  n^id  decline  in  the 
vast  resources  famished  to  the  state  by  the  West 
India,  islmda;  tiiit  tbe  slaves  mrald  rush  into  XDan^ 
notion  on  that  the  Bridsh  government 

and  liwidature  hia  reprobated  tiie  trade  and 
declared  it  to  be  unlawful,  for,  if  it  were  an  unlaw- 
ful deed  now  to  import  negroea  from  AMca,  the  act 
must  have  been  equally  unjustifiable  and  detestable 
when  they  thansefves,  or  those  who  bore  them,  had 
been  purchased  on  the  Guinea  coast  and  conveyed 
to  the  West  Indies.  I^rd  Sidmouth  recommended, 
aa  Burlce  had  done  long  ago,  that  churches  should 
be  built  in  tbe  plantations  far  the  n^roea,  and  that 
ther  should  be  instructed  in  the  moimlity  and  fiuth 
oi  Christians.  And  hia  lordship  dso  recommended 
the  institution  of  marriage  as  the  first  atep  towards 
dviliang  the  alaves  and  improving  their  condition. 
With  tbeae  odvuttagca,  and  with  the  bleaaing  of 
beiiw  protected  1^  our  lawi,  he  thought  the  time 
would  oirive  fiir  emancipating  them  entirely.  The 
debala  lasted  till  five  o*6otk  in  the  morning, 
when  the  aectmd  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried 
by  100  against  36.  The  Bishops  of  Durham  and 
iJondon,  and  many  others,  shook  Wilberforce  by 
the  hand,  and  congratulated  him  on  his  triumph. 
On  the  third  reading  in  the  Lords  there  waa  no 
division,  and  scarc^y  any  opposition.  By  a  pro- 
viso, introduced  by  Lotd  GrenviUe  himself,  all 
alave-vessela,  which  should  have  cleared  out  of  this 
country  for  Africa  previously  to  the  Istof  May, 
were  to  be  allowed  to  complete  dieir  cargoes  snd 
trade  with  them  to  the  West  Indies  till  the  1st  of 
January,  1808,  at  wluch  time  all  such  traffic  iiom 
Afiricft  was  to  cease.  Ilios,  after  all,  n  rush  waa 
allowed  to  be  made  to  the  alave-maricet ;  and  fiur 
more  terrible  than  umal  must  have  been  tlie  means 
reinted  to  by  the  savage  African  tribes,  end  the 
native  slave-dealers,  to  supply  this  demand. 

Having  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  the  bill  was 
brought  down  to  the  Commons  on  the  10th  of 
Fdnruary,  when  the  reading  was  moved  by  Lord 
Howick  in  ui  eloquent  spe^h.  Wilberforce  had 
counted  a  terribte  list  of  doubtera;"  but  except 
Mr.  George  Hibbert,  who  complained  that  parlia- 
ment was  yielding  to  popular  prejudice,  enthusiasm, 
and  paision ;  Captain  Herbnt,  who  thought  that 
the  woUtioo  of  the  slave-trade  would  brii^  ruin 
to  our  finances;  md  General  Gascoyne,  who  said 
tiiat  every  measure  that  invention  or  artifice  could 
suggest  had  been  resorted  to,  in  otdia  to  ke^  up 
the  popular  ocitement,  and  that  the  pulpit,  the 
sta^  the  press,  had  all  laboured  to  create  a  pre- 
jodue  apamst  Ae  dave-tradc^  none  of  the  enti- 
ebiditionists  spoke,  and  tbe  first  reading  psssed 
vidwut  a  divisicm.  Afterwards,  counsel  waa  heard 
at  the  bar  against  the  abolition  aa  in  the  other 
House;  but  an  abeolute  negative  wu  piu  iq^the 


demand  that  more  witnesses  should  be  examined. 
Hie  question  of  going  into  committee  was  carried 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  moming  of  the  24tb  of  Feb- 
ruary, by  283  against  16.  The  House  gave  Wil- 
hamrc»  three  cheers.* 

It  lud  been  conMiered  expedient  to  omit  the 
penaltiea  in  the  bill;  "but,'^  sajv  Wilberforce, 
the  division  of  last  night  has  quite  changed  the 
state  of  things,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  now  to 
pot  in  the  p^ulties."  Lord  Grenville  also  wrote 
to  him,  "  BU^ieating  the  expedioicy  of  taking  ad- 
vantage  of  their  present  strength  to  render  the 
bill  at  perfect  as  possible,  and  desiring  to  see  the 
pensl  cuuses  prepared."  The  clauses  were  rapidly 
prepared,  declaring,  according  to  the  original  in- 
tention oif  Lord  &enville,  ^at  to  engi^  in  the 
slave-trade  after  die  time  fixed,  would  be  a  misde- 
meanour puoiahable  at  law;  and  the^  were  in- 
aerted,  with  other  amendments.  But  Wi]berforce*s 
joy  was  clouded  by  indications  of  great  changes  in 
the  political  atmosphere :  he  saw  that  Lord  Gren- 
ville and  his  coUeuues  were  ineritaUy  going  out 
of  office,  and  that  their  adversaries  were  as  rarely 
coming  in— the  cup  waa  at  hie  lip,  but  he  appre- 
hended it  yet  mi^  be  dashed  to  the  ground  by 
the  Sidmottths,  tbe  Eldws,  and  the  other  decided 
anti-abolitioniflta.  Yet,  u  &r  as  in  them  lay,  <m  the 
one  great  point  (assumed,  though  perha^  incor- 
rectly, as  the  sole  cause  of  the  fidl  of  the  present  mi- 
nistiy),  Wilberforce  and  his  friends  in  pariiament 
had  aided  the  tripping  up  the  heels  of  the  ministers 
who  had  gone  so  heartily  along  with  them  in  their 
grandmeasure.  Whilethelasttoucheswerebeingput 
to  ^e  Abolition  Bill,  Wilberforce  declared  that  his 
religious  principles,  his  conscience,  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  encourage  popery ;  and,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  when  ministers  propoaed  giving  an  increased 
grant  to  the  Roman  Ci^lic  College  at  Maynooth, 
be  voted  and  spoke  against  tbem,  and  thus  fanned 
Uie  flames  v£  intolerance  that  were  kindliog  all  ova 
tbe  countrv.  This  open  ofipoaition,  however,  pro- 
duced no  fUHUge  in  ue  cabinet  as  to  Wilberfbrce's 
great  question.  On  ^  16th  of  March  the  Aboli- 
tion Bill  waa  read  the  third  time  in  the  Commons ; 
and  on  the  18th  it  was  carried  back  in  its  amended 
state  to  the  Lords.  "  At  this  time,**  says  Wilber- 
force, **  it  was  supposed  to  be  clear  that  govern- 
ment was  out,  or  as  good  as  out"  Thu  filled  him 
"  with  alsnn  lest  the  bill  should  fidl  through  be- 
tween the  two  ministries,  neither  bong  responsible, 
and  the  bill  perhaps  being  thrown  out  by  the  ab- 
sence of  friends,  and  the  attoidance  of  sturdy 
Africans  and  West  Indians,  die  princes  taking  the 
lead."  He  appears  to  have  be«i  sadly  tossed  be- 
tween {Hilar  and  post,  nmning  about  between  those 
who  were  going  out  and  those  who  were  coming 

•  Wta  Uw  Bo«M  rate,  lahm  and  Bmoj  llionlaa,  BgrimJd 
Btber,  Hwsulay,  tAuiipe,  ud  other  Mnd^  went  arm  toWflber- 
Ami'i  Imiim  to  oAt  Uwir  MthiuUAk  gotrifthtini  to  Uiii  ntalt 
orilM«ft»tiudtoiliof  twoBty  yean.  It  wm  a  irinvpluBt  mMIh. 
"  W«U.  HawT,"  Mtd  Vnibnfcna  to  Thoratoo,  "  what  Mali  ve  aiiolMt 
■Mtr"  "TlwMlBty,!  tUak,"  Mid  ThotniOB.  *' L«t  a*  vake  out 
rtmMi—irf  OMaa^iaaa  mcrMMf;  IhaTcftmr  of  them,'  mU  Vil- 
HuBmU.  "N«*a>BiDdtlMadambUU,''MldWUberlNM;  "M 
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in,  imploring  here,  depnettiDg  there.  But,  to  his 
gmt  }oj^  M  wu  utured  1^  Spencer  Perceral, 
vhow  ■ttuhment  to  ibt  eauie  wu  abore  all  doubt 
— ms  alio  the  &ct  that  he  was  abont  to  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — diat  Lords  Eldon 
and  Hawkeibniy,  u  well  ai  Lord  Castlereagh^  de- 
clared that  now  they  would  lend  themselves  to  any 
thii^  needful  for  giving  cBect  to  the  measure. 
Percent  also  said  that  he  would  write  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  the  king's  confidant,  on  the  iubject, 
and  take  it  upon  himself  to  be  the  leading  man  in 
the  abolition  boainess.  As  soon  as  Wuberforce 
receired  these  assurances  from  Perceral  (with  whom 
he  closely  agreed  in  religious  sentiments  and  the 
decided  oppoaition  to  Catholic  emancipation},  he 
appears  to  have  cared  very  little  how  soon  the 
**■  TUenta  *'  went  ont,  and  uieir  adreraaries  came 
in.  But  the  honour  of  passing  his  measure  waa 
not  Rserred  to  the  new  administration :  the  Luds 
assented  to  the  amendments  on  the  23rd  of  Bfardi, 
and  on  the  25th  the  bill  received  the  ro^  assent, 
Lnd  Chancellor  Erskine,  and  Lords  Auckland  and 
Holland  being  the  royal  commissioners.  It  was  the 
last  act  of  the  Grettviile  ministry.  The  day  after  Lord 
Grenville's  bill  had  passed  in  the  Commons,  Lord 
Percy  moved  in  that  House  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies.  LonlHenryPettydeprecatedanydiscusaion 
of  this  subject  at  the  present  moment,  entreating 
Lord  Percy  most  earnestly  to  withdraw  his  motion, 
or  to  concur  in  the  previous  ^estion  which  he 
should  feel  it  bis  duty  to  move.  Sir  C.  Pole  was  glad 
the  motion  had  been  made,  as  it  would  open  the  eyes 
of  all  who  were  interested  in  the  West  India  Islands 
to  the  dangetB  which  threatened  them.  If,  as  Lords 
Eldon,  K^nooth,  and  Redeadale  had  seemed  to  re* 
commrad,  abolition  and  emancipation  had  gone 
hand  in  hand  in  the  late  bill,  it  would  aaaaredly 
never  have  passed  eiAer  House.  It  waa  still  neces- 
sary to  quiet  apprehenaions,  which  at  the  time  of 
Lord  Percy's  motion  misht  have  been  raised  be- 
tween the  adoption  of  the  amended  bill  by  the 
Lords  and  the  royal  assent  WilberfoTce  dedared 
that  be  and  those  who  acted  with  him  were  satisfied 
with  having  gained  an  object  which  was  to  be  ob- 
tained with  safety.  T%e  sole  point  they  had  in 
view  was  the  abolition  of  the  stave  trader  and  not 
the  emaneipaiion  of  the  slaves.  The  enemies  of 
the  abolition  had  always  confounded  these  two 
objfecis;  the  friends  of  the  abolition  had  always 
dutinguished  them.  After  these  words  from  Wil- 
berfbtce,  Mr.  Hibbert  said,  if  there  remained  a  ray 
of  htme  that  the  West  India  coloniea  might  yet  hie 
saved,  it  must  be  dendedlj  shown  and  dearly  un- 
dcTstood  that  the  Houae  would  not  for  a  moment 
listen  to  any  propoaal  fbr  emancipation.  But  Sht- 
ridan  expressed  a  great  desire  that  Lord  Percy 
should  persevere,  declaring  that  he  had  considered 
the  bill  just  passed  as  nothing  but  a  prelude  to  the 
ultimate  measure  of  emancipation.  This  appears 
to  have  grieved  and  perplaed  Wilberforce ;  but 
most  of  the  members  were  by  this  time  tired  of 
these  enidleM  diaensiioiii ;  tbm       ^  wy  thin 


attendance,  and  the  debate  waa  est  ahort  by  the 
Houae  being  counted  ont^  tome  one  looking  round 
and  finding  dut  (here  were  only  thirty-five  mem- 
bers present. 

It  was,  as  w«  have  intimated,  not  negro  but 
Catholic  emanctpaticm  which  broke  up  the  cabinet. 
But  we  must  also  renew  the  expression  of  our 
doubt  whether  that  religious  question  would  have 
been  taken  up,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  it 
was,  if  ministers  had  not  found  that  the  ground 
waa  sliding  away  under  their  feet,  that  the  aliena- 
tion of  their  followers  was  increasing,  and  that  the 
popular  fiivour  upon  which  they  had  counted  teemed 
less  attainable  than  ever.  The  dissolution  and  the 
general  election  had  given  them  no  accession  of 
strength ;  they  could  conunand  no  greM  majority, 
except  on  the  negro  sUve  question,  and  even  there 
Wilberforce's  friends  and  the  par^  called  the  saints 
bad  more  influence  than  mimatera,  while  they  were 
hostile  to  miniaten  on  alnuMt  every  other  point 
The  ftnlt  may  not  have  been  all  their  own,  but 
"All  the  Talenta"  had  certamly  disappoinled  the 
nation  at  large ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find 
much  to  admire  either  in  tbdr  conduct  of  the  war 
or  management  of  the  finances.  That  fatal  three- 
and-a-half  per  cent  clap^  on  the  income  and  pro- 
perty tax  was  very  mischievous  to  tbem.  In  other 
quarters  their  untimely  parumony  towards  Russia, 
and  the  now  fast-coming  news  of  defeats  and  losses 
sustained  by  the  forsaken  or  neglected  Cr^r,  created 
a  violent  ill-feeling  against  them.  Many,  even  of 
those  who  acknowledged  their  merits  in  other  re- 
spects, were  of  opinion  thst  they  had  been  damour- 
ing  too  long  against  the  war  to  be  in  case  to  carry  on 
that  war  with  apirit— that  thn  were  not  the  men 
to  fight  the  ship — and  thej  had  proved,  to  a  de- 
mCTstration,  that  th^  were  no  more  able  to  make 
peace  An  dieir  predeeessora  had  been. 

Both  Fox  and  Grenville,  though  ao  deeply 
pledged  to  the  Catholics,  had  acc^ted  irfBoe  vnth- 
oat  making  any  stipulation  that  Catholic  emand- 
pation,  or  some  entensive  concession  tending  to 
that  point,  should  be  made  a  cabinet  question.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  George  III.  would  have  con- 
sented to  no  such  stipulation ;  but  the  party  or 
parties  who  knew  his  unchangeable  resolution  on 
this  point  ought  not  to  have  taken  of&ce  at  all  if  they 
hadheen  then  determined  to  press  the  Catholic 
claims  upon  him  so  soon  after  getting  possession  of 
the  cabinet.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  at 
this  moment  driven  forward  by  any  pressure  from 
without,  or  by  any  extraordinary  appeal  or  ea^er 
impatience  on  the  port  of  the  Irish  Catholwa. 
They  had  acted  towards  Ireland  in  a  conciliatory 
and  commendable  spirit  Th^  had  seemed  to  say 
to  the  Irish  Catholics,  we  cannot  do  yon  dl  the 
good  we  wish,  hut  we  will  do  you  all  the  good  and 
render  yon  all  the  justice  we  can.  The  person  and 
the  government  o{  the  viceroy  they  had  appointed 
had  gained  the  affections  ^and  the  golden  opinions 
of  the  Catholics,  dthough,  as  an  inevitable  conae- 
quence  in  that  country,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had, 
in  abgqt  «i  equal  degie^g^ted  the^^ 
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nnger  of  all  the  Church  of  England  Protestants. 
The  duke  and  die  English  cabinet  had,  from  the 
first,  adopted  a  new  set  of  maxima  for  die  gorem- 
nieot  of  Irdand ;  they  had  included  Catholics  in 
their  distribution  of  patnmage,  and  they  had  repressed 
aa  mnch  ak  jpossible  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  Orange- 
men.* This  high-flying  party  vere  indeed  at  this 
moment  declaring  t^  the  patroni^  of  *  All  the 
Talents"  was  beatowed  ezcluaively  upon  the  Papists; 
that  the  Protestant  aacendaacy  was  no  more ;  that 
the  Protestant  religion  itself  was  iu  danger — and 
these  cries  found  a  ready  ud  loud  echo  in  the 
royal  dwellings  of  Windsor  and  Buckingham 
House.  Since  the  rebellion,  or  repeated  essays  at 
rebellion,  Ireland  had  been  dragooned  or  had  been 
governed  rather  too  much  by  military  force.  The 
present  administration  had  abstained  from  the 
employment  of  any  violent  means,  and  yet  had 
succeeded  in  putting  down  some  disturbances  which 
broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  without  pro- 
daiming  martial  law,  and  without  in  any  respect 
stepping  out  of  the  forms  of  ordinary  civil  law. 
Hieir  po]^1ari^  in  Ireland,  among  the  Catholics, 
waa  certainly  greater  or  of  a  more  passionate  kind 
than  dteir  unpopularity  in  England ;  and.  in  order 
to  retain  the  buiefit  of  their  gentle  and  friendly 
system  of  government,  the  Irish  Catholics,  to  all 
appearaneei  would  have  consented  to  waive  any 
chim  the  proaecution  of  which  was  likdy  to  over- 
throw the  calnnet  Ai  for  the  Papists  in  England, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  smallness  of  their  number, 
they  continued  to  be  in  a  rapturous  state  of  loyalty, 
and  certainly  leaned  rather  towards  the  king's 
party  and  the  Tories  than  towards  the  composite 
party  now  in  power.  The  additional  grant  to  the 
Catholic  College  at  Maynooth  was  accepted  aa  a 
boon ;  but  the  spirit  excited  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  that  measure  must  have  told  raioistera 
that  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived,  even  there,  for 
any  extensive  concessions  or  large  surrender  of 
old  prejudices.  In  the  debate  on  that  question  on 
the  4th  of  March,  Wilberforce,  the  organ  of  a  most 
important  party,  and  one  wh(Me  words  and  senti- 
meuta  earned  the  greatest  weight  throughout  what 
is  termed  the  nligioua  world,  had  maintauied  that 
Popery  waa  Uie  true  bane  of  Ireland ;  that  it  was 
infttu^on  to  take  any  ateps  for  its  encoungement ; 
that,  after  all  we  could  grant  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland,  so  much  would  still  remain  behind  as 
to  prevent  their  being  ever  cordially  attached  to  a 
Protestant  government,  of  which  a  Protestant 
church  formed  a  part,  &c.  He  had  maintained  at 
all  times  that  the  Protestant  church,  as  the  onl^ 
true  one,  roust  be  kept  up ;  and  he  hoped  that  it 
might  gradually  convert  the  papists.  In  the  debate, 
he  rebuked  the  warm  friends  of  reh'gious  liberQr. 
**  I  am  not,"  said  he,  "  one  of  those  men  who  en- 
tertain the  large  and  liberal  views  on  religious  sub- 
jects, insisted  on  with  so  much  energy  by  the 
honourable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side;  I  am  not 
ao  much  like  a  certain  mier  (Bonaparte),  of  whom 
it  haa  been  n  bipinly  said,  that  he  ii  an  honoraiy 


I  member  of  all  religions."  Yet  on  the  very  next 
day  (the  5th  of  March),  Lord  Howick  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  securii^;  to  all  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  army 
or  navy,  upon  their  taking  a  prescribed  oath ;  and 
for  leaving  them,  as  far  aa  convenience  would  ad- 
mit, the  free  exercise  of  their  respective  rel^ona. 
His  lordship  frankly  stated  that  what  had  particu- 
larly drawn  the  attention  of  government  to  the  sub- 
ject, n'aa  the  atrange  anomidy  existing  in  conae- 
quence  of  the  Iri^  ucA  of  1793,  hf  iriiich  the 
Roman  Catholica  in  ^at  anmiry  were  enabled  to 
hold  commissions  in  the  army,  uid  to  attain  to  any 
rank  except  those  of  commander-in-chief,  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  or  general  on  the  staff ; 
but,  if  any  of  these  Catholic  officers  should  be 
ordered  to  this  country,  they  would  be  disqualiSed 
by  law  from  remaining  in  the  service.  His  lord- 
ship said  that  the  pruposed  measure  would  only 
enable  his  mejcBty  to  appoint  Catholics  to  high 
military  poets  if  he  thought  proper ;  that  thdr 
sppointment  must  depend  on  the  executive  go- 
vernment, who,  of  course,  would  alwna  avoid  any 
dangerous  use  of  the  anthority.  The  bill,  he 
said,  did  not  hold  out  any  encouragement  to  the 
Catholica;  it  did  not  establiah  any  institution 
for  their  support  or  increase.  But  the  abolition  tj€ 
reatrictiona  in  point  of  rank  in  the  army  and  navy 
would  place  befiwe  the  aons  of  the  gentry  of  Ireland 
the  fiiir  objecta  of  ambition,  and  open  to  them  that 
career  of  glory  the  pursuit  of  which  was  aynony- 
rooua  with  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  empire.  Spencer  Perceval,  who,  as  well  aa 
his  friends  Sidmouth  and  EUenborough,  had 
been  closeted  with  the  King  several  times  before 
Howick  made  thia  motion,  instantly  rose,  and  stig- 
matized the  measure  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
that  had  ever  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  legislature.  Yet  it  was  not  bo  much  to  the 
individual  measure  that  he  objected  as  to  the  ay»- 
tem  of  which  it  formed  a  part — a  system  which 
was  growing  every  day,  and  which  waa  threatoiing 
the  most  terrible  consequences  to  church  and  state. 
He  looked  upon  the  measuie  as  a  step  towards 
abolishing  all  the  religious  tests  which  the  wisdom 
of  our  anceetora  had  thoi]ght  it  necesaary  to  inter- 
pose in  defence  of  onr  establishment.  Frinn  the 
arguments  advanced  at  the  present  day,  a  man 
might  be  almost  led  to  auppoae  that  the  one  re- 
ligion was  as  good  aa  the  other,  and  that  the  Re- 
formation had  only  been  a  measure  of  political 
convenience.  The  present  (question,  he  said,  waa 
simply  this,  whether  the  legislature  could  give  up 
the  Protestant  ascendancy  iu  Ireland,  or  make  a 
stand,  and  say— we  have  already  done  everything 
that  toleration  requires,  and  that  the  Catholica 
have  a  right  to  demand.  The  bill  however  was 
brought  in  and  read  the  first  time ;  and  that  day 
week  was  fixed  for  the  aecond  reading.  But  the 
second  reading  was  aubarauently  postponed  fitna 
the  13th  to  the  18th  of  March.  It  appeara  from 
the  confeaston  of  one  of  didr  own  warm  fiioKlB 
that,  in  order  to  effict  a  oompruniBewidi^  kix^ 
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miaiitni  (^ered  to  withdraw  the  bill  altogether, 
and  that  his  majesty  reiiued  any  compromiae.* 
Od  the  nth  of  Manh»  Lord  Howick  annonaced 
that  the  aame  circumstancei  which  had  jtwice  in* 
dnced  him  to  move  for  the  poatponement  of  the 
second  reading  of  the  hill  stiU  continued  to  operate : 
ao  that  the  oatler  of  the  day  for  the  leoond  reading, 
vhidi  itood  for  to-morrow,  would  be  dropped,  to 
he  rerired  ai  the  HouM  itself  should  think  fit. 
Hia  lord^p  sud  that  ho  was  aware  that  this  inti- 
mation must  excite  much  observation,  and  that  the 
House  and  the  public  would  naturally  expect  some 
infonnatioD  wim  regard  to  the  motives  of  it.  But 
he  waa  not  at  present  authorized  to  eater  into  any 
eqjlanations. 

In  the  House  at  least  explanations  were  scarcely 
needed :  the  negotiationa  which  hod  been  going 
on  at  Buckingham  House  for  several  weeks  were 
DO  secret  there.  A  rumour  had  got  abroad  that, 
in  order  to  induce  Spencer  Perceval  to  quit  his 
pro6table  practice  at  the  bar  and  take  office  in  the 
cabinet  about  to  be  formed,  he  had  been  offered 
the  chancellorBhip  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  for 
life.  As  early  as  the  19th  of  February,  which  was 
mom  than  a  fsrtn^t  before  Lnd  Howick  made 
hia  fint  motion  on  the  Rnnan  Catholic  army  and 
navy  service  hill,  and  just  one  day  before  the  first 
mention  of  the  proposal  to  give  an  additional  grant 
to  Maynooth  Cotl^  Mr.  Bankes  moved,  "  That 
no  office,  place,  employment,  or  salary,  in  any 
part  of  hii  majesty's  dominions,  ought  hereafter  to 
be  granted  in  reversion."  Lord  Howick  gave  his 
moat  cordial  support  to  the  motion,  and  wished  the 
House  to  go  siill  &rther,  and  adopt  a  resolution 
against  the  granting  for  life  any  office  not  usually 
so  granted.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Flumer, 
who  eoTcly  regretted  that  these  meaaures  had  not 
been  brought  forward  forty  years  ago.  "  I  can- 
not," continued  Plumer,  *'  help  embracing  this 
opportnni^  of  paying  a  tribute  of  applause  to  the 
present  administration  (I  smr  present,  upon  the 
anpposition  that  they  are  atiU  in  oflke),  as  ^y 
have  ibown  every  disposition  to  benefit  the  coun- 
try by  their  judicious  measures,  and  have  avoided 
die  practice  of  former  administrations  of  granting 
rerersions."  Plumer  then  fell  upon  Perceval. 
He  had  heard  that  the  new  government  which  was 
forming  ot  to  be  formed  had  agreed  to  give  that 
gentleman  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  for  life, 
in  order  to  tempt  him  to  take  office.  "  If,"  said 
he,  "  men  of  great  talents  are  not  satisfied  vrith 
the  rewards  attached  to  the  situations  to  which  his 
majesty  chooses  to  appoint  them,  they  ought  not 

*  Bora«r: — "TW  only  part  nf  Qi«  ttorv  I  eoold  Imtc  wblud  to  b* 
oUmtwIh.  ia  tbe  «iibdT»wia|  the  bill,  UM  not  mlgniai  at  onM ;  but 
perbai*  It  wm  rendned  nuTtrfdabl*  in  oouMqumee  dr  that  mitcaii- 
MpliMi  otigioally  abont  tha  uunt  of  tha  BeuiiTC.  Aai  yrt,  bad 
the  klag  eloMd  with  thai  conprainbe,  they  would  have  roDained  in 
fovct  wttb  tanbhed  honour ;  a*  It  mdcd  m  a  radgnaUon  at  last,  the 
amaaraaea  of  Modmtin.  la  jtefaUait  to  tha  kinK,  may  do  them  good 
»fah  tha  country,  wblcli  tak«a  tbeae  tranMctiau  wiib  a  coane  jndg- 
MM.  Nothing  but  Ihr  lm|iallaiiM  of  tha  kittf'aadrtaento  set  into 
fitwm.  or  hU  own  Imiiailviiea  lo  cet  rid  oT  Mm  rafiHBtara  and  abo- 
Ittioniata.  perhaot  tha  bake  of  Yoik'a  to  itop  the  TefarmBtion  of  bar- 
tmtk  abuM,  eooU  bave  m  bUaded  a  ptactlied  aniat  In  eabtnat-nuk- 
iaf  like  the  kioK,  a*  to  maka  bltn  overlook  tha  adTaolan  he  would 
hara  ndned  by  kcepiog  then,  with  thrii  wHbdnwn  bill,  »  Utila 
wMla  tafw  fa  aacih  tola  IknMt  Mt  M  iba  ant  •n<"ts>>9.'' 


to  accept  of  office  at  all  and  he  solemnly  pro- 
tested against  the  measure  of  giving  a  man  a 
situation  for  life,  in  order  to  entice  him  to  occupy 
another  which  might  he  more  fleeting  and  pre  - 
carious.  Mr.  Johnstone  wished  tfaatthis  principle 
too  had  been  adopted  forty  years  ago,  for  in  that 
case  a  family,  some  of  the  members  of  which  had 
been  most  clamorous  io  dieering  the  reflections 
cast  on  Perceval,  would  not  be  ao  loaded  with 
wealth,  derived  from  ainecurea,  as  now  to  be, 
among  them,  in  the  actual  receipt  of  60,000/. 
a-year,  drawn  from  the  labour  of  the  public.  He 
was,  however,  glad  to  see  that,  however  eager  the 
members  of  that  family  had  been  for  places  and 
pensions,  they  were  at  last  changing  their  lone ! 
Mr.  Henry  Martin  gave  notice  that  he  would  move 
in  form  for  an  address  to  prevent  any  such  dis- 
posal for  life  of  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy, 
or  of  any  other  place  which  had  been  usually  held 
during  his  majesty's  pleasure.  And  on  the  9th 
of  March,  eight  days  before  Lord  Howick  an- 
nounced that  Uie  second  reading  of  the  Catholic 
bill  would  be  drqiped,  Mr.  H.  Martin  moved  an 
address  to  his  majesty  to  the  effect  above-men- 
tioned. In  hia  speech  he  ahowed  that,  from  the 
year  1660  to  the  present  time,  there  were  only 
two  instances  in  which  the  office  of  chancdlor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  had  been  held  for  life.* 
Martin's  motion  was  very  ably  seconded  by  the 
Honourable  J.  W.  Ward  (the  late  Lord  Dudley 
and  Ward),  who  observed  that  grants  of  this  de* 
scription  appeared  to  be  unconstitutional,  that  they 
had  the  efi'ect  of  raising  up  a  race  of  men  to  Uve 
on  the  property  of  the  public,  and  to  make  them- 
selves alike  independent  of  the  sovereign  who 
might  promote  them,  and  of  the  people  by  whom 
the  means  were  supplied,  and  that  they  vrant  to 
deprive  the  crown  both  of  the  power  of  punishing 
weak  or  wicked  men  and  of  the  power  of  reward- 
ing  meritorious  servants ;  for  there  waa  a  limit  to 
resonrcei  of  this  Und,  and  if  the  daces  were 
given  for  life,  or  in  revenion  to  men  a  sons  and 
successors,  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  reward 
the  remainii^  or  succeeding  servants  of  the  crovm. 
P^ceval  here  rose  and  said  that  he  had  not  re- 
ceived any  promise  of  the  chancellorship  of  the 
duchy  for  life,  and  that  whether  he  got  that  place 
or  not  would  make  no  difference  in  his  conduct 
and  intentions,  nor  would  alter  in  the  slightest 
degree  his  disposition  to  serve  his  majesty.  He 
had  spoken  to  the  king,  he  had  requested  him  not 
to  make  the  appointment  that  day ;  and  he  put  it 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  House  whether, 
in  the  present  state  and  crisis  of  the  country,  it 
would  be  proper  to  throw  any  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  his  majesty  in  forming  a  new  administra- 
tion, when  his  majesty  conceived  that  in  so  domg  he 
waa  only  labourite  to  preserve  the  cmititutron  and 

'^MSnt  fuianee  waafliat  orijoidLeckaww.  who  had  fbr  a  kof 
UnM  tUed  the  olBee  of  Bitonay-genaral,  and  who  had  been  raiNd  to 
the  pBonge  la  a  Mala  of  eomparallTa  porecty.  Thii  wni  In  the  yw 
1717.  The  ipoood  iiutaneo  waa  of  a  mueh  man  neant  data,  harlag 
occurred  during  the  preaKUt  lelgD,  and  no  ftitthet  back  than  tba 
j»inrl7Sl,  la  Ihaaw  of  PuiminK,  who  waa  than  eiwlod  Loid  Aih- 
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the  religion  of  the  ooantry.  Haviiw  repeated  the 
assurance  of  his  readiness  to  take  oflice  even  with- 
out the  chanceUorship  of  the  duchy  for  iifet  Per- 
ceval  made  hia  bow  and  quitted  the  House.  Mai^ 
tin's  motion  was  then  supported  by  Lord  Heniy 
Petty,  Sharpe,  Thornton,  Sheridan,  and  others. 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  though  well  aware  that  Lord 
Sidmouth  had  run  counter  to  him  and  his  friends 
while  in  the  cabinet  with  them,  and  had  engaged 
to  join  the  new  admmistratimi,  if  not  immediately, 
ae  soon  as  his  aervicea  should  be  needed,  praiaed 
Sidmouth'a  disinterestedness  and  good  serrioea  to 
the  state.  "  That  nobleman,"  he  said,  had  been 
offered  the  very  place  in  question,  and  for  life,  a 
few  years  ago ;  that  nobleman  had  rendered  very 
considerable  services  during  his  long  and  merito- 
rious discharge  of  his  duty  as  speaker  of  that 
House ;  but  he  had  nobly  declined  the  place,  be- 
cause he  would  not  be  the  instrument  of  alienating 
from  the  crown  the  means  of  rewarding  future 
public  services  which  might  be  greater  than  his 
own."  Martin's  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, Sturges  Bourne,  Johnstone,  and  others. 
Stui|;es  Bourne  spoke  of  the  talents,  intuprity,  and 
disinterestedness  of  Perceval,  and  asked  whether 
the  chancellorship  in  questioii,  which  was  not 
worth  much  more  than  2000/.  per  annum,  wen 
too  large  an  equivalent  for  the  income  whidk  Ids 
friend  derived  fn»n  his  profesaion,  a  profeaaion 
which  be  most  now  abandon?  JcAiatbom  i^n 
dealt  in  comparisona  and  in  bitter  recrimination. 
He  blamed  all  the  fallen  ministry,  but  most  of  all 
the  Grenville  lamily,  who  were  now,  he  said, 
taking  credit  to  themselves  for  so  much  purity  and 
disinterestedness.  He  asked  them  how  they  could 
reconcile  their  present  pretensions  with  the  in- 
decency of  pressing  upon  that  Huose,  on  their 
first  accession  to  office,  and  at  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  two  successive  sti^  of  a  bill  fiv  enaUing 
Ijflffd  Grenville  to  bold  the  o£Sce  of  auditor  of  the 
exchequer,  with  Us  immense  emoluments,  while 
the  duties  of  it  were  to  be  done  by  another;  and 
this  too  at  the  same  time  that  another  noble  hnd, 
at  the  head  of  the  Grenville  fiunily,  enjoyed  the 
tellerahip  of  the  acheqner,  with  ita  almost  incal* 
culable  emolumenta  ?  How  ooold  they  reconcile 
with  their  bouted  purity  the  extraordinary  increase 
made  in  the  salary  of  first  lord  of  the  admiral^, 
enjoyed  by  another  branch  of  the  family,  and  that 
not  avowed  to  parliament  in  an  open  way,  bnt 
effected  hj  a  secret  fund  7  How  could  that  right 
honourable  gentleman  reomcile  to  his  purity  the 
demand  of  3000/.  for  the  expenses  of  further  con- 
tinuing the  commission  of  navy  inquiry,  and  not 
say  a  word  about  the  great  and  needless  increase 
of  his  own  salary  P  Tbese  honourable  gentlemen 
had  been  boasting  a  great  deal  of  their  economical 
arrangementa;  but  what  had  they  done  for  the 
country?  They  had  indeed  appointed  commis- 
sioners of  acconnta  without  number;  but  what 
had  these  commiaaionera  done?  Hie  armv  ac- 
connta appeared  to  remain  aa  thvf  vrera :  the  west 
India  commissionera,  who  had  been  so  long  ap- 


pointed at  large  salaries  to  examme  the  state  of 
aoeovnts  in  Uie  colonies,  had  not  yet  even  sailed 
on  their  mission.  Hie  GrenviUes  writhed,  but 
were  silent  Sheridan,  in  a  speech  in  which  there 
WW  DMre  buffiwneiy  and  bantering  than  buriuess 
or  argument,  tock  up  the  defence  of  the  &Uen 
administration,  ringing  the  changea  upon  economy, 
eomomy,  econmny,  in  a  manner  which  had  the 
more  ludicroua  effect  fron  being  connected  with 
Us  known  condition  and  apendthrift  habita.  The 
only  focto  or  proofii  be  mmtioucd  were  the  re- 
duction of  the  staff  of  the  army,  the  rednctioB  of 
the  department  of  the  commissariat,  both  ^  which 
rather  required  mending  and  increasing  than  di- 
minishing, and  the  reforms  effected  in  the  barrack 
department  Sheridan  also  prsised  the  disinterest- 
edness of  Lord  Sidmouth,  as  Lord  Heniy 
had  done.  Upon  a  division,  Martjo's  addreas  vaa 
carried  by  318  against  115. 

The  new  ministry  was  not  settled  until  the  S&th 
of  March,  nor  were  all  the  arrangemoita  completed 
even  then.  On  that  day  Lord  Howick  announced 
his  determinatiai  of  opposing  any  motion  for  along 
adjournment,  saying  that  auch  a  motion  was  evi- 
dently contemidtted  hj  the  new  sdvisers  of  the 
crown,  bat  GOiild  not  be  allowed  without  prejudice 
to  the  caimti7.  On  the  a6th.  Lord  Hawkesbnry 
moved  in  the  Lords  thattheHouae  should  adjoora 
for  a  fortnight  JLord  Graiville  then  nee  and  re- 
lated in  detail  the  dreumatanoea  wbi^  had  led  to 
the  change  of  administration,  and  stated  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  and  his  friends  had  brought 
in  the  bill  for  granting  relief  to  the  Catholics  and 
ottier  dissenters.  He  declsrcd  thst  Pitt  and  Fox 
had  been  eqnally  impreased  with  the  justice  and 
neceasity  of  grsnting  mater  indulgences  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  On  three  queations  only  had 
those  statesmen  sgreed  during  the  course  of  their 
long  political  Uvea :  1.  The  sinking  fond.  3.  Hie 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  3.  The  Catholic  qnea- 
tion.  If  be  had  erred  it  was  in  oommm  with  the 
two  gieateat  atetesmoi  whidi  any  country  had  ever 
pmduG^  The  two  firat  of  thne  questions  had 
been  carried,  the  first  aa  soon  as  it  was  proposed, 
the  accond  aAer  a  delay  of  many  yeara:  the  third 
rested  upon  such  grounds  of  justice  and  w^cy, 
that  he  conkt  not  eooceive  how  any  one  who  un- 
derstood the  interests  of  his  countrv  could  oppose 
it  He  conceived  that  4,000,000  of  Catholic  sub- 
jecta  were  to  be  governed  by  ccnciliation  and  kind- 
ness, and  not  by  intoleruoe  and  excluaion.  The 
king,  he  sud,  IuhI  known  all  aloi^  the  decided 
opinions  of  himself  and  his  friends  on  this  par- 
ticular, although  it  was  true  that  it  had  not  been 
their  intention  to  press  any  great  measure  except 
necessity  should  require  it  He  knew  very  wdl 
that  there  were  objections  to  it  in  a  certain  quarter, 
that  it  would  be  strongly  opposed  in  parhament, 
and  that  there  was  no  oiance  of  success  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  come.  Ministers  had  even  taken 
measures  to  ptvnat  the  revival  of  the  question,  and 
last  year  they  had  mioceeded.  But  aiaee  then  Ire- 
land had  abown  aome  symptona-ef  that  diatnrbed 
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state  which  bii  lordebip  thought  could  be  beat 
pereDted  by  fitither  oonceenona.  Other  circum- 
atsncea  hftd  alio  occuired  to  induce  miniiten  to 
dqnrt  from  the  detennination  ther  had  fovmed  not 
to  pren  the  question:  the  total  deatmctiiHi  of 
Fnuaia  and  the  inmaaed  power  of  France  made 
it  Mcewary  to  strengthen  this  country  to  the  nt- 
moat :  it  became  the  duty  of  ministers  to  look  to 
two  contingencies — peace  between  France  and  the 
continent,  and  a  ctmtinuance  of  the  war  with  Eng- 
land. What  in  such  a  situation  would  be  the  best 
course  of  policy  ?  Would  it  not  be  to  augment 
the  force  of  our  own  empire,  and  to  diminish  what- 
ever danger  might  be  apprehended  from  tbe  dis- 
content of  any  part  of  the  united  kingdom  ?  His 
Imdship  proceeded  to  state  that  a  draught  of  a  dis* 
patch  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  relating  to 
tbe  communications  he  was  to  make  to  the  Cath<H 
lica,  was  submitted  to  the  king  by  miniators  and 
met  with  his  majeity'a  approbaUon.  Thisdrai^ht 
cwtained  the  snbrtance  oi  what  they  meant  to 
propose  in  parliament  After  aome  objections  his 
majesty  gave  his  consent  that  the  measure  should 
be  projwoed  this  session ;  and  then  authori^  was 
given  to  the  lord-lieutenant  to  assure  the  heads  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  that  the  army  and  navy  would 
be  opened  to  them,  and  that  tlie  difficulties  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  promotion  would  all  be 
removed  on  their  taking  a  proposed  oath.  A  second 
dispatch  hsd  been  transmitted  to  Ireland  to  remove 
some  doubts  which  rose  in  the  minds  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  to  confirm  the  assurance  already  given. 
Hub  aeoond  dispatch  too  had  been  submitted  to 
hia  mqesty,  who  returned  it  without  any  objection 
or  emnnaent.  After  all  this  had  been  done,  how- 
ever, smne  members  of  Ae  cabinet,  (Sidmooth  and 
Ellenbwou^  and  we  believe  we  must  include 
hotd  Chancdlor  Erakine,)  who  had  all  along 
entertained  doubta  aa  to  the  cxieitf  of  themeasoie. 
at  last  olgeeted  to  it  in  the  itroiwast  terms ;  and 
dien  his  majesty,  concaving  that  the  measure  weirt 
much  farther  than  he  had  intended,  expressed  to 
Lord  GrenviUe  his  decided  objection  to  it.  Mi- 
nisters then  endeavoured  to  im>dify  the  bill,  so  as 
to  reconcile  it  to  his  majesty's  wishes,  without  de- 
atioyii^  die  vital  essence  of  tbe  measure.  Failing 
in  thia  attempt,  they  d^ermined  to  dn^  tbe  bill 
altogether ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  vmdication 
of  their  own  diarocter,  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord 
ffinvick  reaolTed  to  imert  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
ea^net  a  minute  reserving  to  Uiem, — 1.  Theliberty 
of  ddiveiing  their  o|nnioni  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
^oeation ;  2.  The  liberty  oi  sobmitUitt  diis  ques- 
tun,  or  soy  subject  connected  with  it,  mm  time  to 
time,  aooording  to  drcumatanees,  to  his  majesty's 
deeiaum.  Bat  lliejjr  were  called  upon  (by  the 
king)  not  only  to  witlidraw  the  latter  reservation, 
bat  to  snbstitate  a  written  obHgatimi  never  again  to 
bring  forward  tbe  measure,  or  to  propose  anything 
connected  with  the  Catholic  question  to  his  majesty. 
**  A  more  painful  condition,**  said  Lord  Grenville, 
"could  not  have  been  imposed  uptm  any  set  (tf  men. 
What  would  be  the  sitoatuo  of  miniitm  if  they 


were  to  be  bound  by  their  osths  of  office  to  counsel 
and  advise  the  aovere^  in  all  thinga  to  the  best  of 
tfadr  judgment,  and  to  be  fettered  at  the  same  time 
hy  a  written  enguemcnt  <rf  thia  nature?  Were 
mimsters  to  withbmd  their  advice  when  they  m^ht 
deem  it  necessary  for  die  aafety,  nay,  the  very 
existence  of  the  empire?  What  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  constitution?  Could  the  constitutitHi 
exist  if  such  a  principle  were  recognized,  as  that 
ministers  were  octiog  upon  a  written  pledge  of  the 
nature  he  bad  statra  P  Suppose  the  existence  of 
Ireland  at  stake,  and  responsible  ministers  called 
upon  to  account  for  their  conduct,  could  they 
justify  themselves  by  s^ing,  *  Oh !  that  corner  was 
torn  out  of  the  map  of'^  the  empire  committed  to 
our  keeping !'  Would  not  the  recognition  of  such 
a  principle  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  constitu- 
tion, overturn  the  maxim  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong,  but  that  his  ministers  csn,  and  re-estsblish 
dw  mmstrotts  ^irindple  by  which  a  sovereign  was 
brought  as  a  cnminsl  to  the  bar  of  his  subjects '. 
Conceivii^  that  any  such  engagement  would  be 
inconsistent  with  their  duty,  unconidtutioual,  and 
dangerous  to  the  aovereign,  he  and  his  friends  had 
ref\ucd  to  give  the  written  obligation  demanded ; 
and  the  very  day  after  making  this  communication 
of  their  sentiments  they  had  received  an  intimation 
from  his  majesty  that  he  must  seek  for  other  mi- 
nisters. Lord  Sidmouth  rose  and  said  that,  on 
coming  into  office  with  Fox,  Grenville,  &c.,  be  had 
not  compromised  his  principles,  nor  departed  from 
his  feeing  and  views  on  the  (^tholic  question, 
though  he  had  certainly  entertained  a  hope  that 
the  question  would  never  again  be  brought  fmward. 
He  was,  he  said,  a  friend  to  toleration ;  he  would 
let  the  CathoUca  tajof  the  beneSts  of  the  act  of 
1793 ;  but  on  that  act  he  thought  %  stand  should 
he  made  against  further  encroachments.  He  had 
ever  been  of  opmion  that  the  grant  of  power  to  the 
Cadiolics  would  tend  to  the  dcstmction  of  our  con- 
stitution, by  infringing  upon  the  church  establiah- 
ment*  In  the  House  of  Commons  explanations 
similar  to  those  of  Lord  Grenville  were  given  by 
Lord  Howiclf.  Notwithatanding  his  lordship's 
expressed  detennination  to  oppose  any  long  ad- 
journment, the  Commons,  as  the  Upper  House  had 
done,  agreed  to  adjourn  until  the  8th  of  April 
without  a  division. 

"  Ministers,"  says  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who 
now  ceased  to  be  soUcitoi^geneial,  **  had  deter- 
mined not  to  reB^,but  to  be  dismissed  ftom  their 
offices."  We  learn  from  die  aame  authoritjr  aome 
curious  particulars  respecting  the  conduct  of 
JEndkme,  who  appears  to  have  been  eager  to  htep 
d»  great  seal,  mough  his  appearancea  and  de- 
cisSoDain  the  court  had  proved  die  tntth  of  the 
dedaration  he  is  sud  to  have  made  on  becom- 
ing lord  chancellor, — tluU  he  knew  nothing  of 

•  "ThBiiKMlmuTluUeeiranutaanlilhadabiltwMLMdMrt- 
Tille  teUac  a  DM  IB  a,  Mdtiag  ftM  brtWM  llw  I>vki  orOi^Nt- 
Uad  ud  Lord  Eldoo,  oo  the  bweh  mmptlBtad  to  *•  wtaMm. 
TtwDnkeorCanibariaadpUoed  UvMlf  M  tto  bMd  of  tkfa  bMah, 
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chancery  law.  On  the  18th  of  March,  the  day 
after  Lord  Howick  had  anuounced  in  the  Com- 
mona  that  the  Catholic  bill  vould  be  dropped, 
Knkine  vaited  upon  hia  majeity  to  tell  him  that 
the  recorder's  report  ma  to  be  made ;  and,  although 
it  waa  contrary  to  all  court  etiquette  to  apeak  on  any 
•ubject  which  the  king  had  not  firat  mentioned, 
he  proceeded  to  demonstrate  to  his  majesty  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  diamiising  hia  present 
ministers.  He  said  he  was  sensible  that,  when  he 
firat  entered  into  his  majesty's  service,  his  majesty 
had  a  prejudice  against  him ;  that  he  was  quite 
aatisfied  that  that  prejudice  was  now  entirely  re- 
moved ;  and  that  his  majesty  did  him  the  justice 
to  believe  that  he  had  served  him  faithfully ;  that 
upon  the  Catholic  measure,  which  had  been  the 
occasion  of  the  present  unhappy  state  of  things,  he 
thought  both  religiously  and  moTatly  exactly  as 
his  majesty  fnmse'if  did  ;  that,  however,  after  what 
had  passed,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  ministers 
who  had  signed  the  minute  of  council  (Erskine 
himself  had  taken  ^ood  care  not  to  ngn  it)  could 
not  with  any  conauten^  letrftct  it ;  and  that  to 
give  a  pledge  not  ."to  tma  advice  to  his  majeaty 
apon  meaaoies  which  the  state  of  jniblic  afiairi 
m^ht  render  neoeaaary,  would  be,  if  not  an  im- 
peachable o£fence,  at  least  an  offence  which  con- 
stitutionally could  not  be  justified.  He  added,  that 
he  thought  it  his  indispensable  duty  to  represent  to 
the  king  the  aituation  in  which  he  stood ;  that  he 
was  00  the  brink  of  a  precipice;  that  nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  than  to  persevere  in  the  resolu- 
tion he  had  formed  of  dismissing  his  ministers;  that 
the  day  on  which  that  resolution  should  be  an- 
nounced in  Ireland  would  be  a  day  of  jubilee  to 
the  Catholics ;  that  they  could  desire  nothing  more 
than  to  see  a  ministry,  supported  by  all  the  talents 
Bod  woght  of  property  in  the  country,  go  out  upon 
auch  a  measure  ;  and  that  he  must  venture  to  tell 
his  majesty  that  if  he  proceeded  with  his  resolution 
he  would  never  knew  another  hour  of  comfort  or 
iran^^ily!  According  to  Erskine,  his  majesty 
listened  to  all  this  without  once  intmupting  him ; 
he  (Erskine),  however,  could  observe  by  his  coun- 
tenance that  he  was  greatly  agitated,  and  when  he 
had  concluded,  the  king  said  to  him,  "  You  are  a 
very  honest  man,  my  lord,  and  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you."  Nobody  will  doubt  that  if 
George  III.  had  given  hia  account  of  this  strange 
conference  it  would  have  differed  very  materially 
from  thia  account  given  by  Erskine.  That  vain, 
flighty  man  in  imparting  these  particulati  on  the 
19th  of  March,  to  Romilly,  and  to  Piggott,  the 
attomey^general,  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  made 
a  great  impression,  and  half  flattered  himself  that 
the  king  would  retract  his  resolution,  and  permit 
the  cabinet  to  remain  unaltered,  aince  they  had  let 
drop  the  obnoxious  bill.  Bat  the  fiut  was  that 
the  kmg  saw  hard  Howick  immediately  after  the 
chancellor,  and  persever^  most  firmly  in  his  de- 
termination of  forming  a  new  administration.  We 
believe  that  the  **  Talents'*  generally  entertained  a 
mean  opnioa  of  the  talents  of  George  HI.,  but 


that  prince  assuredly  hsd  ability  enough  to  form 
a  proper  eatimate  of  such  a  babbler  as  Erakine,* 
and  firmness  and  courage  enmigh  to  despise  his 
threats,  (/—which  we  doubt — Erskine  ever  had 
the  boldness  to  make  them. 

All  the  cabinet  ministers  had  attended  his  ma* 
jesty  and  had  delivered  up  the  seals  of  their  office 
on  the  25th  of  March,  except  Erskine,  who  waa  to 
retain  the  great  aeal  till  tiut  day  week,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  time  to  pnaiounee  hia  decrees 
in  some  chancery  suits  which  had  been  a^;ued 
before  him.  Between  the  26th  and  the  31tt  of 
March  the  following  appointments  were  announced : 
— the  Duke  of  Portland,  first  lord  of  the  treasury ; 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  secretary  for  the  home  depart- 
ment;  Canning,  secretary  for  foreign  affairs;  Lord 
Caatlereagh,  secretary  fur  war  and  the  colonies ; 
tltt  Earl  of  Chatham  (PiU's  elder  brother)  msster 
of  the  ordnance;  Spencer  Perceval,  chancellw  of 
the  exchequer  and  under-treasurer  of  the  exche- 
quer ;  Earl  Camden,  lord  president  of  the  council ; 
Earl  Bathurst,  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  with 
George  Rose  for  his  vice;  and  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland,  keeper  of  the  privy  aeal.  On  the  lat  of 
April  liord  Eldon  waa  sworn  lord  high  chancellor, 
and  Uie  Duke  of  Richmond  waa  made  tord  lientenant 
of  Ireland.  Two  days  befwe  Lord  Erskine  parted 
with  the  seal  he  appointed  his  son-in-law,  Edmund 
Monis,  a  master  in  chancery.  This  was  thought 
a  most  improper  act,  as  Erskine  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered himsdf  as  out  of  office  ever  since  the  25th 
of  March,  the  day  on  which  his  colleagues  re- 
signed.f  On  the  3rd  of  April  Lord  Mulgrave  was 
named  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  honour- 
able Robert  Dundas  president  of  the  board  of 
control.  On  the  8th  of  April  Lord  Melville  waa 
sworn  of  the  privy  council.  This  was  the  day  on 
which  parliament  met  after  the  fortoight^s  adjouro- 
ment  Hie  remaining  offices  were  filled  up  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  after  thia.  Among  other  ap- 
pointments George  Boae  became  treaanier  of  the 
navy  in  lieu  of  Sheridan. 

Between  the  35th  of  March  and  the  8th  of 
April  the  new  ministers  appear  to  have  done  all 
they  could  to  excite  a  cry  in  the  country  against 
popery.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  the  nominal 
head  of  the  cabinet,  being  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  wrote  to  it  to  request  a  petition 
to  parliament  i^inst  Catholic  concessions:  the 

*  Konlllv,  ftom  whon  thns  datatU  wo  eopM.  lofcnM  ua  Uiat, 
OiOBtliKniiM  aawnlmud  «U  thbto  ymuid  ninttMV  cm- 

V^rtlnm  In  Uifa  eonpuiMit  dinar."— Dtoirqr  IM»M«y 

^^'■'*MofTk,  tbonA  a  Tery  clam  and  a  very  dflMrrfns'BBa.  hai  no 
knmrledn  In  Ua  pfofMh)!)  of  that  pnrtleuUr  klodwUcli  b  — eaatr 
to  quaiiry  »  nuw  to  diaehMrga  the  dutlaa  of  a  maatcr.  Thia  la  a 
maUer  vhieh  wUl  dntr  Nprandt  on  tha  whola  adalntoatloa ; 
tbonih.  la  awry  oUwr  iffitmmt.  Owy  »«««  ■'*f:T'??*?^?!„"* 
1  nftdentand,  abrt*iiwd  froa  nakhig  any  pHMDotkna."— JcrnHf, 
Diary  of  ParliamtttaTg  I^fi.  ^  ^ 

RanUlT'^own  MBdnct,  at  tUagnatpaityoWa,  Mriia  aUMdloa. 
Hp  nn.  ■>  I  bavo  tamm  ntiahcttOB.  now  Uw  ninrteia  are  oo^ 
KflcellDK  that  I  have  tmar  aakad  them  tor  a  atailo  Unmr.  TItm 
waaoMdiiu  wlikhl  Tny  auch  wia)i«d  fori  aadHfaMKb  a  ttUm 
that  I  take  for  mated  thai  if  I  had  aaked  Lord  Mirfn  (tb«iBa*Mr  of 
lha  oidaaaoa)  for  It,  it-ooU  han  Imm  dm  luMdiuely. 
It  waa  oaly  to  iM  ny  bcuihar'a  yonagaat  aoa  Into  the  nllitary  aeadmr 
■tWoolwMi.  Howercr.IdU  notaakfartti  wd,toUiap)ot  boy's 
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Duke  of  Cumberland*  chancellor  of  the  univenity 
uf  Dublioj  vrote  two  letter*  to  that  uniTcrnty  for 
the  same  porpoae ;  and  in  the  lait  of  these  lettm 
he  plainly  intimated  that  it  waa  the  wish  of  the  king 
that  this  ihoold  be  done.  Harry  ErakinCt  the 
witty  brother  of  the  ez-chaocellor,  said  it  was  a 
pity  that  poor  Lord  George  Gordon  did  not  lire 
in  these  times,  when  he  would  have  a  chance  of 
being  in  the  cabinet  instead  of  being  in  Newgate. 
Spencer  Perceval,  who  had  vacated  his  seat  by 
accepting  office,  told  the  electors  of  Northamptou 
that  it  was  a  duty  in  the  people  as  well  as  in  the 
sovereign  to  resist  the  inroads  of  popery ;  that  be 
himself  had  quilted  a  lucrative  profession  and 
accepted  his  new  office  in  order  to  stand  by  his 
sovereign  at  this  important  crisis.  The  Society 
for  the  Promotion  m  Christian  Knowledge,  of 
whichj  as  of  nearly  every  other  religioua  society, 
Wilberfbrce  waa  a  conanicuouB  and  active  member, 
lent  the  aid  of  its  publications  in  keeping  up  the 
"No  Popery"  cry;  and  "the  pulpit,  drum-eccle- 
siastic,'* played  very  generally  to  the  same  tune. 
Dirty  little  boys  chalked  the  walls :  the  days  of 
Lord  George  and  the  London  riots  seemed  really 
coming  back  again. 

The  king  could  scarcely  have  found  it  necessary 
to  demand  from  his  new  ministers  the  written 
pledge  which  he  had  demanded  from  his  old  ones. 
It  waa  deemed  expedient,  however,  by  the  opposi- 
tion, to  consider  them  as  being  virtually  bound  by 
some  such  understanding ;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
9th  of  April,  the  very  day  after  the  re-aseembling 
of  parliament,  Mr.  Brand  moved  in  the  Commons, 
"  That  it  is  cuntraiy  to  the  first  dutiea  of  the  confi- 
dential aervanti  of  the  crown  to  restrain  themielvea 
by  any  pledge,  ezpresa  or  implied,  from  offering  to 
the  king  any  advice  that  the  course  of  circum- 
stances might  lender  necessary  for  the  welfare  and 
security  of  any  part  of  his  majesty's  extensive  em- 
pire." This  was  iudeed  a  constitutional  truism — 
a  principle  not  to  be  denied  without  attacking  the 
theory  of  the  constitution  itself.  But,  if  the  motion 
had  been  carried,  it  would  have  been  fulloved  by 
other  resolutions :  *'  That  to  advise  his  majesty  to 
dismiss  his  ministers  because  they  refused  to  give 
such  a  pledge  was  subversive  of  the  constitution 

That  the  persona  who  had  given  such  advice,  or 
who  had  come  into  office  upon  any  such  pledge, 
expressed  or  implied,  were  not  deserving  of  uie 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons;"  and,  lastly, 
"  That  these  resolutiona  should  be  carried  up  to 
the  king.*'  The  new  cabinet  therefore  determined 
to  try  their  strength  on  Brand's  first 'motion.  The 
friends  of  the  late  administration  were  very  sanguine 
as  to  carrying  the  motion  bv  a  considerable  majoritv; 
but,  the  Prince  of  Walea  having  declared  that  tbe 
motion  was  of  a  nature  which  must  afiect  the  king 
personally,  the  prince's  Aiends,  including  Sheridan, 
absented  themselves ;  Lord  Sidmouth's  friends 
voted  against  his  lordship's  late  colleagues ;  and 
Perceval  and  Canning  displayed  great  address  in 
defending  the  king  and  in  opposing  the  motion. 
Perceval  declared  diat  Ida  majes^  had  no  adviaeTS 
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in  the  measiuea  alluded  to ;  that  the  present  pro- 
ceeding waa  to  arraign  the  king  personally,  and  to 
call  him  to  answer  personally  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 
Canning  talked  of  the  king's  remarkable  good  health 
and  promise  of  long  life  in  a  manner  which  was 
calculated  to  have  a  remarkably  atrong  effect  on 
those  waverers  and  doubten  who  had  always  one 
eye  fixed  on  the  king  in  esse,  and  one  on  the  king 
in  posse.  Canning  also  declared  distinctly  that,  if 
Brand's  motion  were  carried  against  them,  ministers 
would  not  go  out,  but  would  appeal  to  the  people 
and  dissolve  parliament.  The  king's  pious  scruples 
were  repeatedly  mentioned — his  regard  for  his  co- 
ronation oath,  which,  sevend  members  said,  would 
have  been  violated  if  the  bill  of  the  late  ministry 
had  passed.  Braud'a  motion  was  rejected  by 
258  i^nat  226.*  It  waa  past  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ere  the  House  divided. 

A  similar  motim  waa  made  in  tbe  Loida  by  the 
Marquess  of  Stafford,  and  was  defeated,  through,  the 
same  means  and  agencies,  by  a  comparativdv  lai^er 
majority.  Here  Lord  Sidmouth  spoke  and  voted 
against' his  late  colleagues;  and  Brskine,  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion,  delivered  a  deal  of  cant,  which 
was  ridiculous  enough  to  those  who  knew  the  man 
and  his  motives,  but  which  still  went  to  influence 
the  vulgar  out  of  doors.  '*  I  am  one,"  said  his 
lordship,  "  who  really  entertains  the  profoundest 
reverence  for  God,  religion,  and  all  professors  of 
the  Christian  Frotestani  faith.  No  man  whatever 
can  be  more  religious  than  I  am.  I  am  sure  that 
I  need  not  except  even  the  worthy  and  pious  pre- 
lates in  whose  presence  I  make  this  solemn  and 
public  declaration.  I  glory  in  the  opportunity  of 
making  it.  Would  to  God  that  my  life  could  be 
as  pure  aa  myiaitii!  I  regard  the  Romish  religion 
as  a  gross  superstition,  the  result  of  the  darkness 
of  fonner  ages,  but  now  falling  into  a  visible  and 
wholesome  decline.  I  never  thought  of  encourwii^ 
it,  but  rather  wished  that  inconvenience  should  be 
felt^  though  no  injustice  suffered^  by  its  profeasors.'* 
Not  less  miserable  was  the  way  in  which  this  giddy 
ex-chancellor  attempted  to  defend  his  late  colleaguea 
for  having  given  up  the  bill,  and  fur  having  con- 
tinued iu  office  after  so  doing.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  late  ministry  had  introduced  that  Catholic 
Army  and  Navy  Bill  on  a  principle  of  expediency 
and  duty,  and  yet  had  kept  their  places  after  having 
been  obliged  to  withdraw  it.  He  admitted  that  all 
this  was  true  enough ;  but  then  he  argued  that  there 
was  a  plain  different  between  the  ttrongett  ex^ 
diency  and  tmferiout  netxtsiigt  and  that  as  there 
was  only  the  strongest  expediency,  and  not  any 
imperious  necessity  for  carrying  through  the  said 
bill,  his  friends,  uixious  to  work  ont  many  other 
good  measures,  had  been  quite  justified  in  buavii^ 
as  they  had  done.  Lord  Harrowby  said  that  a 
mutual  confidence  between  the  sovereign  and  hia 
servants  was  indispensable  to  the  good  conduct  of 

•  •■  Our  i«rty,"  viyt  Bomllly,  "  W«  ao  lIlU*  Kwm  Owt  U»ey 
■hoDld  kM#  ilie  qnMtion.  lodKirai  ndlfficnlt  la  M  fttU  «  botiM  to 
uceitsia  tha  anmben,  tiiat  durlnn  Ihe  divtokiDt  tihilt  «■  wan  looked 
oat  In  the  laliby,  wa  tttppoord  ountlm  OiA^^vio^  bj  iiboat 
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public  business ;  that  when  once  then  wu  so  little 
confidence  on  either  side,  that  ministers  were  in- 
duced to  demand  a  pledge  from  the  king,  or  the 
king  to  demand  a  pledge  finm  miniitersi  there  was 
little  othsr  option  thsn  either  for  him  to  diimiis 
them,  or  for  diem  to  resign.  Lord  Bsmngton 
considmd  that  the  Marquess  of  Stafford's  motion 
included  an  inculpation  of  the  king  for  the  ezereise 
of  an  undoubted  perogative,  and  moved  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn ;  and  this  was  carried  by 
171  against  90. 

A  motion  made  in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Little- 
ton, to  express  the  deepest  regret  at  the  late  change 
of  administration,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  for  pass- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  numbers  being  244 
against  198. 

It  was  understood  that  a  dissoliition  was  to  take 
place,  but  it  was  not  supposed  that  it  would  be 
befofe  the  end  of  May  and  the  regular  close  of  the 
session.  But  an  immediate  dissolution  was  decided 
upon  on  the  24th  of  April,  although  kept  a  profound 
secrtf  until  the  26th.  l^e  object  no  doubt  was  to 
take  advantaoe  of  the  cry  of  No  Popery  which  had 
been  raised  m  so  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
which  was  so  senseless  a  cry  that  it  could  not  but 
be  felt  by  ministers  that,  if  the  dissolution  were 
postponed  for  only  a  few  weeks,  it  would  wholly 
nave  died  away.  This  was  the  conjecture  of 
Romilly  and  his  friends,  and  the  conduct  pursued 
by  ministers  proves  the  fact.  On  Monday,  the 
27th  of  April,  they  prorogued  parliament  by  com- 
mission, and  in  so  doing  they  did  not  affect  to  dis- 
guise how  necessary  it  was  not  to  lose  a  moment  in 
obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  prevailing  excitement. 
"  His  majesty,"  they  said,  "  is  anxious  to  recur  to 
the  sense  of  his  people,  while  the  events  which 
have  recently  takoi  place  are  yet  fresh  in  their 
recollection."  They  called  the  late  agitation  of  the 
Catholic  qoestion  **  an  unftrtonete  and  oncalled- 
for  qitaticm ;"  Uiey  alluded  to  the  festraint  imposed 
on  the  king  by  his  coronation  oath,  and  to  the  kiiu's 
conscientious  persuasion  of  the  rectitude  of  ue 
motives  upon  which  he  had  acted,  and  upon  which 
he  now  gave  the  people  the  best  opportunity  of  tea- 
tifying  their  determination  to  support  him  in  every 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  and,  after 
saying  something  more  that  was  very  proper  to 
keep  up  the  "  No  Popery  '*  feeling  and  to  set  so* 
ciety  by  the  ears,  they  made  the  speech  conclude 
with  the  expression  of  a  recommendation,  on  the 
king's  part,  to  cnltivate  by  all  means  a  spirit  of 
union,  harmony,  and  goodwill  among  all  classes 
and  descriptions  of  his  people!  This  unlucky 
pariiament  had  existed  only  four  mimths  and  seven 
days. 

Tremendous  and  almost  unprecedented  were  the 
efibrts  made  both  by  the  iiu  and  the  outs  at  the 
new  general  etectiim.  On  both  sides  imm^se 
electioneering  purses  were  made  up  and  emptied 
in  the  old  way.  Wilberforce  foresaw  a  ruinous  con- 
test for  sny  man  of  ordinary  fortune  in  Yorkshire, 
where  Lord  Harewood  was  going  to  oppose  him ; 
but  Wilbeffiirce'i  friende  immediately  inbscribed 


18,000/.  and  voted  that  he  himself  should  not  be 
permitted  to  put  down  his  name  to  the  subscrip- 
tions opened  to  suppwt  his  dectiw.  Everywhm 
the  price  of  boron^  rose  to  a  terrible  amount 
Tieroey  f^Eered  10,000/.  for  two  seats  and  got  a  re- 
flisaL  The  oppositidn  accused  the  new  miniatera 
of  bujing  up,  by  means  of  a  voy  large  sum  ad- 
vanced by  the  king  out  of  his  privy  purse,  all 
the  seats  that  were  to  be  disposed  of,  and  at  any 
prices.   Romilly  thm^ht  himself  a  lucky  man  in 

Setting  one  of  the  seats  for  the  borough  of  Hors- 
sm  for  2000/.,  through  the  favour  and  kindness 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  *  Their  superior  com- 
mand of  money,  and  the  prevailing  prejudice 
against  Catholic  concessions,  served  the  new  minis- 
ters well.  This  prejudice  seemed  to  have  a  strong 
hold  in  that  very  variable,  and  not  very  enlightened 
body,  the  corporation  of  London.  On  the  22nd  of 
April  that  corporation  had  presented  an  address  to 
the  king,  apressing  their  exceedingly  warm  grati- 
tude for  the  decided  support  and  protection  given 
by  bis  msjesty  to  the  Protestant  reformed  religion, 
and  for  the  firm  and  constitutional  exercise  of  his 
Toysl  prerogstive.  The  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  published,  during  the  general 
elKtion,  a  resolution  declsratory  of  its  opinion 
respecting  the  bill  which  the  displaced  ministera 
had  submitted  to  parliament,'!'  and  other  religious 
societies  swelled  tne  shwt  that  the  church  was,  or 
recently  had  been,  in  danger.  The  English  Catho- 
lics, who  may  have  dreaded  the  rerivsl  of  the 
popular  outrages  of  the  year  1 780,  published  an 
address  to  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects,  laying 
before  them  acts  and  documents  to  prove  the  purity 
of  their  principles  in  respect  to  uieir  king  and 
country,  and  caUing  up<m  them  to  judge  whetiier 
"  his  majesty's  Roiura  Catholic  iubjeets  maintain 
a  single  tenet  inoonustent  widi  ihe  purest  loyalty, 
or  interfering  in  the  slightest  d^ree  with  any  one 
duty  which  an  Englishman  owes  to  hfs  God,  his 
king,  or  his  country.**  This  paper  was  signed  by 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  by  Lord  Petre,  by  Sir 
John  Throckmorton,  and  by  many  other  English 

*  RomiUr.  Oiarv  ttfPwriiammWy  U/*-  llw  a-•oUcito^nBn■l 
Add*—"  Tlmiey ,  wlia  nknagM  All  bualDea  tea  Uie  Mnidi  of  the  \tit 
kdmlBiM radon,  mnm*  me  Utat  he  cw  bwr  of  do  iMtt  to  b«Jiipa—d 
oC  After  a  pHtUnaU  wtiiefa  bu  Ihed  ItttleowK  tlwD  fiwr  wnttN, 
om  would  nainnlly  npiMw  that  thoM  leaUwbMi  ars  reirdarljr  hU 
br  tha  proprieton  of  diem  woald  be  v«ry  chaap  t  thay  «n,  howanc, 
tn  fhet,  Mdit  now  at  a  hlghei  price  than  waa  aver  ginnior  thembelbre. 
.  .  .  .  aoOOt.  aQdSMoThavabMnfiTCiifemtawtthnoMipuhiloo 
aa  to  Une,  or  aploit  tha  event  of  a  apaody  dl«olatioa  by  tbe  kinf 'a 

death,  ot  by  any  change  of  adminlitralion  Amoupt  oUu-n, 

Sir  C.  H  ,  the  great  daalar  la  borooiba.  baa  acdd  all  ba  bad  to 

mloiaten  Thia  buyfag  oT  MaU  ii  deUMable;  aodyetUia 

alooat  tbs  only  wty  In  which  one  in  my  itliutUoB,  who  ii  reiolved  to 
boaoliid(TeDdeBtnu,eani«liiW  puliamonL  Tto  eoma  in  by  ft 
popular  clention  in  the  praont  atata  or  the  lapreaentuioa,  la  quite 
ImpOMttde;  to  bt  pbead  then  by  loine  great  lord,  and  to  vote  aa  bo 
>haUdiinl,latobBinnfUtaarooinpleie  dapendeiMat  noUdii 
budlyrsBaliHlNlt  luowea  leattothe  laciifleaoTa  part  of  one*  fbr- 
tauw.  It  fa  teoa  that  nany  nwa  who  buy  aeata  do  h  m  a  mnar  of 
■aaoiiBiy  •prcBlation.aa  a  MoStoblamy  of  ea^oyinf  tMr  laoMy : 
nmeanyonaprillkidttade;  Uieybay  their  eenta.  and  adl  tbdr 
vote*.  For  myarff,  1  cm  tnUy  aay  0»t,  toy  jl»la«  nwo^  far  a  Mt, 
I  ahaU  mako  ■  MeriSM  of  my  prlnle  ptOMity.  nereW  that  I  nay  be 
enablad  U»  aerrc  tbe  puUlr.  I  know  what  danwr  ibrre  ti  of  mea'a 
a«gu(fint  tnm  Ihi^iiiliM  llif  ml  aoHvae  of  iMr  awkHM;  but  it 
nally  doM  appeftr  to  me  that  it  la  from  thta  motive  alona  that  1  act." 

t  Lord  OniivUle,  Umaelf  a  mmbtr  of  tbe  Gbrlrtlan  Konwledfe 
Sodatr.  oompldasd  in  a  psbUe  kttar  adOnaiid  to  tbe  Be*.  G.  Oaakin, 
aaentaryof  that  Kwle^,  of  thia  inrbUonarahUoatlon,  wUdtma 
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Catholics  distinguished  bj  antiquity  of  descent, 
■od  by  their  personal  virtues.  It  produced  its 
effects,  no  doubt,  but  we  fear  only  amoi^  the  more 
cnli^teoed  and  more  liberal  clanea,  who  scarcely 
itood  in  need  of  any  such  appeal.  On  the  wlu>^ 
the  new  miniatty  gained  immenady  by  the  disso- 
hititm  and  general  election.  In  the  new  parliament, 
which  met  on  the  22nd  of  June,  their  majorities 
were  found  to  be  large  and  sure.  An  amendment 
to  the  address  on  the  opening  speech,  censuring 
the  late  dissolution  of  parliament,  was  rejected  in 
the  Lords  by  160  against  61,  and  in  the  Commons 
by  350  against  155.  The  business  which  was 
transacted  was  of  little  importance  or  interest, 
except  as  showing  on  the  divisions  the  great  strength 
whidi  the  new  administration  had  puned.  ^nie 
miniatry  found  or  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  in 
an  Irish  Insurrection  Bill,  giving  the  Iord-lieute> 
nant  power  to  proclaim  disturbed  counties;  autho- 
rising magiatrates  to  arrest  |iersons  who  diould 
be  foiand  out  of  their  dwelhng  between  snn-Mt 
and  aun-riie,  and  requiring  tut  the  penons  ao 
■Treated  slumld  be  tried  at  the  quarter  aesiiona. 
This  bill  waa  browht  into  the  Commons,  on  the 
9th  of  July,  by  General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
(Duke  of  Wellington),  who  had  again  become 
secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant.  Grattan,  the  Irish 
patriot,  declared  that  the  measure  was  necessary ; 
that  to  hia  knowledge  there  was  still  a  French 
party  in  Ireland.  Sheridan  divided  the  House 
against  it  on  thi  third  reading;  but  his  minority 
was  only  10,  including  the  tellers,  agunst  108. 
A  hill  was  also  carried  to  oblige  all  persons  in 
Ireland  who  had  arms  to  register  them,  and  to 
authorise  megistratts  to  make  domiciliary  visits  in 
■carcfa  of  arms.  A  bill  bnmght  in  Whitbread 
for  dw  education  of  the  poor,  by  estaUidiing 
•chools  in  all  the  parishes  in  England,  was  flowed 
to  pais  through  the  Conmona  on  the  6Ui  oi 
August ;  but,  as  it  was  thought,  only  because  it 
waa  wdl  known  it  would  be  rejected  by  the  Lords. 
Mr.  Bankes,  who  had  brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  Crown  from  granting  places  by  reversion,  which 
was  depending  in  tiie  Lords  at  tht  time  of  the 
sudden  dissolution  of  the  last  brief  parliament, 
brought  it  in  a«dn  and  got  it  carried  through  the 
new  House  of  Commons,  without  opposition  from 
any  quarter.  But  in  the  Lords  upon  the  second 
reading  the  bill  was  opposed  by  Lord  Melville  and 
by  Lro  Arden.  lionl  Arden  was  in  the  actual 
enjoyment  of  a  very  lucrative  office,  that  of  registrar 
of  the  admiral^  court,  granted  to  him  while  it  was 
in  revduoD,  with  a  aecoiid  reversion  to  his  brother 
Spencer  F^eeval,  novchaaceUor  of  the  exchequer. 
Lord  ChanollDr  £ldoD  jmned  in  ti»  c^tposition, 
and  Bankes'a  bill  waa  thrown  oat  in  a  very  thin 
House  without  any  division.  Bankes,  still  perse- 
vering, almost  immediately  moved  that  an  address 
should  be  made  to  the  king  not  to  grant  any  office 
in  rercrsion  before  the  end  of  six  weeks  after  the 
meeting  of  next  session  of  parliament,  and  this  was 
allowed  to  be  carried.  This  parliament  ms  pro* 
ngued  flB     14th  of  Aagnit:  the  kisg'a  apeech. 


delivered  1^  oommiaaion,  wu  hopefiol  and  chwr- 

ful. 

The  military  optn&mB  of  the  year  had  been 
nearly  all  devised  ^  the  Grenrille  cabinet  Al- 
though Sir  Home  Popham  had  ben  bnnwht  to 
a  court-martial,  and  cenaured  for  hia  diiobeuence, 
and  although  the  leaders  of  that  cabinet  did  not 
entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  bold  enters 
prises  iu  South  Americs,  reinforcements  had  been 
forwarded  to  General  Beresford ;  and  an  armament 
had  been  sent  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  under  the 
command  of  General  Sir  S.  Auchmuty,  convoyed 
by  Admiral  Sir  C.  Stirling,  who  superseded  Sir 
H,  Popham.  On  the  18th  of  January  the  troops 
were  landed  near  Monte  Video.  A  sally  made  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  6000  strong,  wss  repelled 
with  great  slaughter ;  the  town  was  forthwitiii  in- 
vested ;  and  on  the  iad  of  February  it  waa  taken 
by  storm,  with  a  loss  to  the  Engluh  of  560  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Befinre  intdligenoe  had  yet 
naehed  England  of  the  re-d^tore  of  Buenoa  Ayrea 
by  die  Spamards,  Brigadier-  GeneralCranfiird  waa 
went  on  a  wild  expeditton  for  the  reduction  ot  the 
vast  American  province  of  Cluli.  Cranford  had. 
only  4200  men,  and  the  naval  force  which  accom- 
panied him  under  Admiral  Murray  was  proportion- 
ally small.  The  expedition  had  not  been  gone  long 
ere  the  govemm«it  learned — not  that  Sir  S. 
Auchmuty  had  stormed  and  captured  Monte  Video, 
for  there  waa  not  time  for  that  intelligence  to 
arrive,— but  that  Buenos  Ayres  had  been  lost,  and 
Beresford  obliged  to  capitulate.  Instantly  ordera 
were  sent  after  General  Craufiird  to  tell  him  not  to 
conquer  Chili,  but  to  go  to  the  Bio  de  la  Plata. 
These  orders  overtook  ^Cranford  while  he  waa  at 
the  Oxpe,  and  in  ponuance  of  them  fae  altered  hia 
course  and  made  ue  bat  of  his  way  for  the  nei^- 
hourhood  of  Boenoa  Ayiea.  Cranford  waa  a  brave 
and  experienced  aoldier,  and  ao  waa  Auchmuty; 
but  they  were  only  bri^adier^generals,  and,  as  the 
fmce  gradually  o>ltecting  in  that  latiti^  waa 
getting  oonriderafale,  it  waa  conudered  that  an 
(^cer  of  higher  rank  ought  to  take  the  general 
command.  Unless  they  had  taken  OeneraTMack 
out  of  the  fortress  into  which  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  had  thrown  him,  the  English  government 
could  hardly  have  made  a  worse  choice.  General 
Whitelocke  hsd  attained  to  high  rank  in  the  army 
widi  scwcely  any  serrice  beyond  parade  du^,  and 
an  attendance  of  palace-gnards.  He  waa  a  hand- 
some well-spoken  msn,  and,  like  Mack,  had  had 
the  knack  of  making  people  who  were  no  soUiers 
themselves  believe  that  he  was  a  great  We,  and  a 
very  consummate  generaL  It  wu  said  at  the  time 
that  he  owed  hia  appointment  to  the  present  oom- 
mand  to  personal  fovvor  of  George  III. ;  but  it 
should  appear  that  ministaial  and  ail  manner  of 
auffriq^  were  united  to  procure  him  this  advance- 
ment. Yet  some  few  yean  ago,  Whitelocke,  thai 
lieutenant-colonel,  had  shown,  st  St.  Domingo, 
symptoms  of  shyness,  which,  aa  many  persons 
thought,  ought  to  have  strimed  him  of  his  uniform, 
and  anlijected  him  to  h^J.^fT^^^e^l^ 
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his  head.  Windhanit  who,  as  secretary-at-war,  an- 
nounced the  appointmeDt  to  parlianieDt,  aaid  that 
it  had  been  considered  esieotial  to  employ  a  general 
officer  of  the  highest  rank  and  ability ;  and  that 
his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  name  Whitelocke. 
With  1600  more  land  tronpi  Geneml  Whitelocke 
left  England  in  the  month  of  March,  to  take  the 
command-in-chief  of  all  the  British  forcea  in  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  reduce  the  whole  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  very  least  He  arrived  near 
Monte  Video  towards  the  end  of  May.  By  this  time 
nearly  12,000  excellent  British  troops  were  col- 
lected on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata — brave,  active,  and 
only  wanting  a  proper  general  to  command  them. 
A  portion  of  the  population  of  the  country  were 
known  to  be  weary  of  the  Spanish  government, 
and  anxious  for  independence ;  and  a  little  ma- 
ni^(ement  (particularly  if  General  Miranda  had 
been  called  to  head-quarters)  might  posaibly  have 
induced  this  party  to  treat  with  the  Englirii.  Bat 
Whitelocke  was  as  much  of  a  diplomatist  or  ttatei- 
man  aa  he  was  of  a  soldier.  Like  Mack,  at  UIro, 
he  appein  to  have  ]<wt  his  head  ai  icon  ai  he 
reached  the  South  American  shore.  He  nutTclied 
and  foug^  when  he  ought  to  have  been  making 
hia  prepantiuna  and  negotiating  with  the  Ind^ 
pendents ;  and  he  began  to  treat  when  he  ought  to 
have  continued  to  fight.  At  first,  he  seemed  to 
think  that  with  such  an  army  he  could  conquer  the 
whole  of  Spanish  America;  but  then,  in  a  very 
few  days,  he  pretended  it  was  too  difficult  an  enter- 
prise to  conquer  even  a  single  town.  On  the  28th 
of  June  he  landed  nearly  8000  men  aboat  thirty 
miles  to  the  east  of  Buenos  Ayres.  He  took  about 
the  worst  roads  which  could  hsve  been  selected,  and 
he  aeparated  his  little  army  into  different  divisions, 
sabjecting  them  to  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  among 
rivers  snd  boga,  or  being  decimated  in  their  passage 
through  defiles  and  thick  woods.  If  the  Spaniarda 
had  iMen  an  active  and  enterpriung  enemy,  it  may 
,  be  doubted  whether  this  carpet  knight  would  ever 
have  reached  the  walls  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Theioim- 
dating  rains  which  set  in  periodically  at  the  end  of 
June,  or  the  beginning  of  July,  swelled  the  rivers, 
and  rendered  them  almost  impassable,  and  White- 
locke appears  to  have  obtained  no  information  as 
to  the  places  where  the  rivers  were  fordable,  or  as 
to  any  other  particulars  connected  with  the  nature 
of  that  excessively  difficult  country.  All  operations 
were  conducted  in  the  dark,  although  there  were 
several  well-trained  staff  officers  wi^  the  expedi- 
tion. Terrible  fatigues — ^which  might  for  the 
greater  part  have  been  avoided — were  undergone 
by  the  troops,  who  must  have  marched  not  thirty 
but  eighty  or  ninety  milea  through  that  to  them  un- 
known wilderness.  The  army  forded  many  rivers 
and  many  swollen  rivulets,  and  on  the  fifth  day 
appmched  the  Chinelo,  of  great  depth,  width, 
and  rapidi^,  which  enters  the  lUo  de  la  Plata  at 
the  eastern  angle  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
There  was  a  bridge  across  the  Chiuelo  near  the 
town,  and  over  it  General  Beresfind  had  passed 
in  Jane,  1806,  when  he  cultured  the  place;  bat 


this  bridge  was  now  reported  to  have  been  de- 
Btroyed  by  the  Spaniards ;  and,  apparently  without 
any  attempt  either  to  ascertain  the  fact,  or  to  see 
whether  the  bridge  could  not  be  repaired,  White- 
locke determined  to  proceed  towards  the  interior, 
nearer  to  the  river*s  source,  where,  he  had  been 
told,  there  ms  a  good  ford.  He  directed  Major* 
General  Gore  with  the  light  troopa  to  keep  to  the 
northward,  and  to  endeavour  to  pass  at  any  place 
between  him  and  the  city,  where  the  river  might 
be  found  fordable,  while  he  himself,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  traced  the  river  to  the  southward. 
Major-General  Gore,  in  his  march,  fell  in  with  an 
intelligent  American,  who  conducted  him  to  the 
pass  or  ford  of  Chico,  only  two  miles  above  the 
bridge,  which  was  said  to  be  destroyed.  Gore  and 
his  light  troops  crossed  the  river  without  difficulty 
or  interruption,  the  Spaniards,  who  were  in  con- 
siderable force  on  the  opposite  bank,  giving  way 
immediately,  and  flyii^  in  all  directions.  The 
rifle  corps  took  possession  of  a  strongly  fortified 
position.  The  light  trooju  were  then  halted  upon 
some  high  ground  which  commanded  a  foil  view 
of  the  menaced  city.  Gore  intending  to  wait  until 
the  main  body  should  have  crossed  the  river  lower 
down.  But  Whitelocke,  who  had  calculated,  in 
his  total  ignorance  of  the  country,  that  Gore  must 
make  a  long  march  to  the  northward  before  he 
could  find  a  ford,  was  in  no  hurry  to  cross  the 
river,  and  he  did  not  find  a  ford  for  himself  as 
aoon,  or  so  near,  aa  he  had  expected.  Major- 
General  Gore,  tired  of  waiting,  descended  from  his 
heights  and  moved  along  the  road  which  led  to 
fiuenos  Ayres ;  his  light  troops  charged,  and  took 
aome  guns,  reached  the  suburba  that  nig^  dis- 
peraed  the  enemy,  and  pursued  them  to  the  very 
entrsnce  of  the  The  troops,  frtsm  this  forced 
and  rapid  march,  were  so  exhausted  that  they 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  apparent  timidity 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  fell  back  from  the  entrance 
of  the  city  to  the  post  where  they  had  captured  the 
guns,  and  where  they  remained  on  their  arms  the 
whole  n^ht  It  was  a  night  of  rain :  the  soldiers 
were  without  cover,  blankets,  spirits,  or  provisions 
— brtad  they  had  not  tasted  for  four  days.  This 
was  on  the  3rd  of  July.  It  had  taken  Whitelocke 
only  five  or  six  days  to  reduce  his  army  to  a  half- 
atarving  condition.  On  the  following  morning  the 
Spaniards,  seeing  that  Major-General  Gore's  force 
was  so  small,  and;  that  Whitelocke,  with  the 
main  body,  was  still  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
broad  river,  recovered  ftxwn  the  psnie  into  which 
they  had  been  thrown  the  preceding  evening  and 
night.  Gore  sent  a  company  to  hia  rear  to  look 
out  fin*  his  commander^in-raief ;  but  this  detach- 
ment found  bodies  of  Spaniards  collected  on  every 
side,  and  ms  obl^ed  to  rgmn  Gore,  who  passed 
many  anxious  houra  looking  out  for  the  main  body. 
In  the  afternoon  Whitelocke  came  up  and  found 
Gore  rather  warmly  eng^ed,  with  his  people 
nearly  famished  and  overcome  by  &tigue.  Nor 
was  the  main  body  in  better  cmidition;  they  bad 
made  a  long  Toundebout  mar^^^^j^^i^^tched 
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countrr,  now  almoBt  entirely  inasdated,  and  the 
men  had  no  hlankets,  no  provisioDB,  no  spirita. 
The  Spaniardi,  who  had  been  ending  Gore,  fell 
1)ack,aud  halted  in  front  of  the  town.  They  were  left 
perfectly  undisturbed  for  theremaindia'  of  that  day, 
aa  Whitelocke  thought  he  aaw  aome  appearance  of 
a  desire  to  capitulate  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
and  aa  he  entertained  hopei  of  obtaining  useful 
iafbrmation — which  he  ought  to  have  obtained  be- 
fore he  divided  his  army,  and  then  committed  the 
whole  of  it  in  a  situation  where  it  might  perish  of 
want.  Thus  was  the  4th  of  July  coosumed.  But 
that  day  and  night  had  been  well  employed  by  the 
Spaniards  in  preparing  for  the  defence  of  their 
town,  which,  to  all  appearance,  they  would  have 
abandoned  without  fighting,  if  a  spirited  concen- 
trated attack  of  the  entire  British  force  had  been 
made  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  when  Gore  had 
posaeasion  of  the  suburbs.  From  the  British 
ahippii^  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  Whitelocke  could 
expect  no  assistance,  either  in  his  assault,  if  he  made 
one,  or  in  his  retreat,  if  after  his  blunders  he  should 
have  had  recourse  to  that  disgraceful  movement 
Tht  broad  river,  or  aeitaary,  of  Ia  Fhtta,  though  deep 
in  the  middle,  grows  so  riiallow  towards  the  bank  on 
which  Buenos  Ayrea  stands,  that  lane  Tesaels  are 
obliged  to  anchor  seven  or  e^ht  miles  from  the 
town.  Except  flat-bottomed  gun-boats,  of  which 
there  were  only  five  or  six  attached  to  the  British 
squadron,  no  craft  that  we  had  could  get  within 
cannon-shot.  Nor  could  the  fire  of  these  gun- 
boats have  produced  any  speedy  effect,  nor  was 
any  such  e£fect  to  be  expected  even  from  a  bom- 
bardment on  a  large  scale,  with  bombs  and  rockets 
and  all  the  new  inventions;  for  the  houses  of 
BuenoB  Ayres  were  of  inconsiderable  elevation, 
were  flat-roofed,  and  constructed  of  sofc  brick, 
which  a  shot  penetrates  at  through  a  mud  wall, 
doing  no  injury  exoept  to  the  immediate  place  it 
strikes;  and,  u no woodwas  emplc^ed  inthecon- 
itniction  of  the  houses  and  churches  except  the 
incombustible  A«zil-wood,  aiHl  even  that  but 
sparingly,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  to  set  fire  to  the 
ci^.  In  case  of  a  retreat  there  were  no  craft  or 
rafts  to  carry  the  troops  over  the  broad  shoals  and 
shallows  to  the  shipping,  and  to  march  back  by 
the  way  &ey  had  come  to  the  place  where  they 
had  first  been  landed  was  next  to  an  impossibility. 
The  passage  of  the  river  and  swamps  had  been 
found  difficult  enough  in  the  advance,  when  com- 
paratively but  little  rain  had  fallen,  but  the  deluges 
which  were  now  falling  were  rendering  even  the 
rivulets  absolutely  impassable.  As  the  troops  were 
Amiahing,  and  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
season  without  any  shelter  and  without  even  the 
common  necessary  of  Uankets,  Whitelocke  could 
not  remain  where  he  was,  and  retreat,  as  we  have 
shown,  was  next  to  a  physical  impossibility.  On 
the  morning  of  the  5th  orders  were  given  to  make 
an  attack  In  ttcmn,  as  the  only  resource  within  the 
power  of  toe  general,  and  as  the  most  prompt 
meam  of  reducing  the  town,  and  thereby  providing 
far  the  wanb  of  the  army.  Tht  uldien  fonoea 


into  their  coluoins  of  attack  with  order  and  spirit, 
and  moved  from  their  ground  with  the  encouraging 
conviction  a  certain  victory.  They  were  to  as- 
sail in  every  quarter  at  once,  and  to  rush  along  the 
streets  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  run  in  straight 
lines  to  die  river,  for  the  dtadd*  and  the  great 
square — the  square  (tf  btdls,  Plasa  de  Toros — 
in  the  centre  of  the  dty.  The  British  soldiers 
went  on  like  bulls,  and  kept  the  ground  th^ 
gained  with  all  the  tenacity  of  true-bred  English 
buU-dc^.  But,  while  Whitelocke  and  hia  columns 
had  been  blundering  all  round  about,  15,000  well- 
armed  Spaniards  and  natives  of  the  province  had 
been  collected  within  the  city,  nearly  200  pieces 
of  artillery  of  all  calibres  had  been  disposed  in 
good  positions,  barricades  had  been  raised  in  the 
streets,  and  stones  and  other  missiles  collected  on 
the  house-tops,  which  were  so  many  flat  terraces 
with  parapeu  in  front.  Whitelocke,  ronaining 
himself  outside  of  the  town  and  out  of  harm's 
way,  with  the  reserve,  an  incmaiderable  portion 
of  hia  troops,  ordered  the  commanders  of  the  co- 
lumns to  proceed  as  far  as  was  pmcticable,  taking 
possession  as  ^  aa  was  tenable;  and  each  column 
was  provided  with  sledge-hammers,  crow-bars, 
IHckaxea,  &c.,  to  clear  away  the  barricades  and 
force  the  hou8es.t  As  Whitelocke  calculated  that 
success  must  depend  much  on  velocity  of  move- 
ment, that  soldiers  with  loaded  arms  are  prone  to 
stop  snd  make  use  of  them  when  they  can  be  of 
no  essential  service,  that  the  bayonet  was,  par  ex- 
eeltencCt  the  weapon  of  the  British  soldier,  that 
the  Spaniards  would  never  stand  a  bayonet  charge 
in  street  or  square,  but  fight  from  covered  situa- 
tions— from  their  houses  and  churches— where 
musketry  in  the  hands  of  their  assailants  could 
have  no  other  effect  than,  by  prolonging  their  pas- 
s^e  in  the  street,  to  expose  them  to  a  dreadfiil 
loss,  he  ordered  that  the  men  should  all  attack 
wiUi  unloaded  muskets,  and  dut  no  firing  shouhl, 
on  any  account,  he  permitt^  until  all  the  ccdumna 
had  readied  their  final  point  and  had  formed. 
Much  ridicule  has  been  thrown  upon  these  orders ; 
but  it  must  be  allowed  (and  it  was  admitted  by  the 
court-martial  which  tried  Whitelocke)  that  mus- 
ketry would  have  been  of  little  use,  and  might 
have  led  to  the  delay  and  losses  he  apprehended : — 
but,  unluckily,  bayonets  were  as  useless  against 
brick  walls  as  musket-bullets  could  have  been. 
For  a  time  all  went  well.  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty's 
column,  overcoming  every  obstacle,  gained  the 
Plaza  de  Toros,  took  32  cannon,  an  immense 
quantity  of  ammunition,  and  600  prisonejrs ;  the  5th 
raiment  took  possession  of  the  church  and  convent 
of  Santa  C^talina;  Colonel  Guard  took  possession 
of  the  Residencia,  a  commanding  station;  and 
anodier  post  in  the  enemy's  centre  was  gauntly 
canied  at  tlw  point  of  the  bay<met.  But  Brigadier- 

*  Tbe  ciladel  wbA  kU  the  itroagest  polnb  wm«  on  1h«  bsnkt  of  th« 
river,  «ih1,  h  tha  wholr  bmdtli  afthe  town  lajr  bHwe«u  the  rim  aitd 
the  Engllifa  enny,  tbey  oould  be  Kppcowlutl  ouly  by  tbe  Nndiht 
Meet*. 

t  Our  eukktoriito  MMNntod  the  Ea|lUi  verpunb  h  bonjlert 
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General  Lumley,  who  wu  1100111115 
menu,  found  hinuelf  opposed  hy  a  hem  wad 
continued  fire  of  muiketry  from  the  top*  and  win- 
dowB  of  the  houaea :  the  doora  of  the  honwa  vera 
ao  Btronriy  barricaded  that  it  was  almoat  unpoa- 
aible  to  nirce  them :  the  atreeto  were  interaected 
by  deep  ditchea,  in  the  inaide  of  which  were  planted 
cannon,  pouring  ahowera  of  grape  on  the  advancii^ 
oolumu.  One  of  I^mley's  regimenta,  the  36th, 
headed  by  the  gallant  general,  reached  ita  destined 
point,  but  the  other,  the  88th,  waa  to  weakened 
by  the  terrible  fire  as  to  be  oveipowered  and 
taken.  The  flank  of  the  36th  being  thus  Id);  ex- 
posed, that  regiment,  together  with  tne  5th,  which 
had  taken  the  church  and  conveot  of  Santa  Cats* 
Una,  retired  upon  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty*8  post  at 
the  Plaza  de  Toros,  charging  and  diaperring  on 
their  way  800  of  the  enemy,  and  taking  two  guna. 
The  left  division  of  General  Craufurd's  brigade, 
under  Colonel  Park,  approached  the  great  aquare, 
widi  the  intention  of  poaaeaung  itaelf  ^  the  Jeauila* 
Cdl^ :  bat  here  the  enemy^  fire  wu  moat  de- 
atructirei  one  part  of  the  diviaioii  threw  itaelf  imo 
a  houae,  whidi  waa  not  finmd  to  be  tenaUe,  and 
ahoitly  ftfierwarda  waa  obliged  to  aurrender ;  Uie 
other  part  of  the  dinaion,  after  mduring  a  dread- 
ful fire,  in  which  Colonel  Fkrk  was  wounded,  re- 
tired upon  the  right  dirinon  of  the  brigade,  where 
firigade-Ckneral  Craufurd  was  commanding  in 
person.  With  what  was  left  of  his  brigade,  Crau- 
furd now  made  a  dash  at  the  Dominican  convent, 
and  gained  possession  of  that  large  and  strong 
building.  In  making  a  aortie  to  save  a  three- 
pounder,  which  had  been  left  in  the  street,  Crau- 
furd loat  a  great  many  of  hia  light  infantry,  and 
Major  TvMeTy  one  of  the  beat  of  hia  officers; 
the  three-poui^er  was  sated :  but  the  Dominican 
convent  waa  usailed  with  the  greateat  fury ;  the 
quantity  of  nmnd  shot,  grape  and  mnaketry,  to 
which  they  were  expoaed,  obliged  Cranfurd'a  peo- 
ple to  quit  the  top  of  the  buikfing :  the  enemy,  to 
the  number  of  5000  or  6000,  brought  up  heavy 
cannon  to  force  the  wooden  gates :  t^  cessation  of 
firing  in  other  quarters  induced  Craufiird  to  believe 
that  the  other  English  columns  had  not  been  suc- 
ceaslnl ;  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that 
general  surrendered.  "The  result  of  this  day's 
action,"  aays  Whitelocke,  *'  left  me  in  possession  of 
the  Plaza  de  Toros,  a  strong  post  on  the  enemy's 
right,  and  the  Residencia,  another  atrong  poat  on 
his  left,  while  I  occupied  an  advanced  position 
towards  his  centre :  but  these  advantages  had  cost 
about  2500  men  in  killed,  woonded,  and  prisonera. 
The  nature  of  the  fire  to  which  the  troops  were  ex- 
poaed was  nolent  in  the  extreme.  Grape-shot  at 
the  comer  of  the  atreet^  ranaketry,  hand-grenades, 
bricks  and  stones  from  the  tops  of  all  the  hooaee : 
every  householder,  with  lua  negroea,  defimded  Ua 
dwelling,  each  of  which  was  in  itself  a  fortress ; 
and  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  the 
whole  male  population  of  Buenoe  Ayrea  was  em- 
|Aoyed  in  Ua  defence.' '  * 


It  appears  that,  during  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
and  the  wh(^e  oS  the  succeeding  night,  WhUelocke 
remained  ignorant  of  Craufurd's  surrender;  at  least 
he  himself  or  hw  apol<^;i8t  aaya  that  he  had  pressed 
forward  his  dragoons  ii^  the  town  to  keep  up  a 
eommnnicalion  with  Craufurd,  but  that  Craufurd 
had  advanced  b^ondthdr  nwdi,  and,  till  the  next 
day,  no  certain  report  was  received  of  Ua  operations. 
Two  objecta,  it  is  said,  had  been  achieved,  and,  but 
for  the  miscarriafi;e  of  the  third,  and  the  aurrender 
of  Craufurd  in  ute  Dominican  convent,  the  town 
must  have  remained  in  the  poasession  of  the 
British  :  for,  as  the  Plaza  de  Toros  commanded  the 
citadel  from  the  left,  and  as  we  had  posta  on  their 
right  and  opposite  their  centre,  the  enemy  could 
not  have  made  any  material  resistance.  After  the 
aurrender  at  the  Dominican  convent,  the  eons  of 
Sir  Samuel  Ancfamuty,  firing  from  the  Puza  de 
Toros,  might  have  overawed  uie  populace,  but  they 
would  alao  have  destroyed  the  British  prisonera ; 
and  the  repeated  declarations  of  the  enraged  mob 
Uiat  they  would  maasacie  Craufurd's  brigade  and  all 
the  British  who  had  surrendered,  if  the  firing  were 
renewed  from  die  Plaza,  paralyzed  the  army  of  Sir 
Samuel.  We  bdieve  it  would  be  difficult  in  any 
such  cireumatanoea  to  make  Britiah  troops  uae 
their  artillery. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  6th  of  July, 
Linieres,  the  clever  Frenchman,  who  was  still  com- 
manding the  Spanish  troops  in  Buenos  Avres,  and 
who  had  directed  all  the  preparations  made  for  the 
defence  of  the  place,  addressed  a  letter  to  White- 
locke, offering  to  give  up  all  the  prisonera  taken  in 
the  late  aflair,  together  with  the  list  regiment,  and 
the  other  British  soldiers  who  had  been  taken  with 
Brigadior-General  Bereaford  in  the  preceding  year, 
if  Whitelocke  mmld  desist  from  any  further  attack 
on  the  town,  and  withdraw  hia  forcea  altogether 
from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata;  inainuating,  at  the  aame 
time,  that,  from  Ihe  exaaperated  atate  of  the  popu- 
Uce,  he  could  not  answer  for  the  safiety  of  the  pri- 
araiers,  if  the  English  general  pernsted  in  oflenaive 
measures.  At  first,  Whitdocke  put  a  bold  face  on 
the  matter,  talking  of  the  advantages  he  had  gained, 
and  of  the  means  he  had  in  hia  hands  of  retaliating 
upon  the  Spanish  prisoners,  if  the  populace  should 
proceed  to  such  bloodv  extremities,  or  if  Linieres 
and  hia  troops  should  foi^t  the  usages  of  war. 
But  he  soon  altered  his  tone,  and  agreed  to  the 
terms  which  linieres  proposed.  He  says — "  In- 
fluenced by  this  consideration  (1.  e.  the  threat  used 
^;ainst  the  English  prisoners),  which  I  knew  to 
be  founded  on  fact,  and  reflecting  of  how  little  ad- 
vant^e  would  be  the  possession  of  a  country,  the 
inhabitanta  of  which  were  so  absolutely  hoMU^  I 
resolved  to  forego  the  advantages  which  the  bravery 
of  our  troopa  had  obtained,  and  acceded  to  a  trea^ 
which  I  trust  will  meet  the  apimbatiai  of  hia 
majesty.'**  The  definitive  trea^  was  signed  at 
the  fort  of  Buenos  Ayica  on  the  next  d^,  the  1th 
of  July,  by  General  Whitdocfce  and  xear-admiral 
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Sir  George  Murray,*  and  by  Linierea  ud  two 
Spanish  general!. 

Hoatilkiei  were  to  ceaae  on  both  ndea  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata;  the  Briliah  were  to  retain  po*- 
aewon  of  the  fortreu  and  place  of  Monte  Video, 
whieh  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  had  atormed  and 
taken  before  Whitelocke's  arrival,  for  the  space  of 
two  months;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  these 
buildings  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Spaniards, 
with  all  their  artillery,  &c. ;  all  prisoners  whatso- 
ever were  to  be  mutually  restored ;  Whitelocke's 
famishing  army  was  to  be  supplied  with  provisions, 
and  to  be  assisted  in  re-embarking  and  crossing 
over  to  the  north  side  of  the  Plata  river,  with  its 
arms,  stores,  equipage,  &c. 

The  popular  indignati<m  at  home  was  so  ezcei- 
sive  that  if  Whitelocke  had  arrived  in  England  in 
the  month  of  September,  with  the  officer  who 
brought  home  hia  dtapatchea,  he  would  have  inn 
some  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces  hj  the  people. 
He  had  committed  ftnlti  enough,  but  these  were 
all  exaggerated,  and  othera  were  invented  for  him 
by  qpiorance,  malev<deQce,  and  an  uncritical  and 
nnexamining  fury.  We  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  rage  excited  by  the  report  that,  before 
sending  hia  men  to  be  slaughtered  in  a  hopeless 
street  fight  he  ordered  all  the  flints  to  be  taken 
from  their  muskets.  The  name  of  Whitelocke  was 
univeraalty  adopted  as  a  synonyme  for  white-feather ; 
many  believed  him  to  be  the  most  perfect  com- 
pound of  coward  and  tnitor  that  had  ever  been 
known  among  Englishmen,  It  was  said  to  be  ow- 
ing to  hia  favour  at  court  and  in  other  high  placea 
that  his  trial  was  so  long  delayed :  there  might  be 
other  gronndafisr  this  procrasdnating  of  justice; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  38th  of  January,  1808, 
that  he  was  brought  before  a  general  court-martial, 
held  at  Chelsea  Hospital;  and  even  then  such 

■  Admbal  Mwny,  in  m  Kpante  do^atch,  npUlnad  tha  nuooi 
(Cv  wlildi  h*  bad  consmtod  to  rigit  Uw  tnUy.  H«  mU  Uut,  on  gcriiig 
ubm,  ba  wu  told  bv  WUtdooka  Uwt  ha  wu  of  opinioB,  m  m 
wen  iba  other  EngUttk  geneisU,  that  it  oonld  mumli  do  good  pnrpoM 
to  pml*t,  aod  that  ooe  gcwt  oqaet  wu  cttained  In  geUing  back  all 
tb«  Britiah  prlnnan  who  had  bMn  taken  ta  South  Americn  thi*  mr  i 
that  the  destroring  of  tha  tani  oould  notbrnetltua;  that  be  (Whtta- 
loeke)  Mw  no  pnwpeet  whataver  of  cttabliihln*  oonelTM  la  tbia 
oonntry,  a«  Ihera  wat  not  a  fritnd  M  tA«  Eiigluk  m  it:  that  the  in* 
lolerac]'  of  rvery  elaai  of  ttio  InhaMtanti  wai  hojrond  belief ;  that 
thi«a  of  OUT  nan  the  eaemr  had  lalwn  priaonon  wara  in  the  powoi 
of  an  eniagod  mob,  fcc.  "Under  Ibeae  ctrcumManoe*,"  addod  the  ad- 
mini,  "  and  being  pereaaded  that  the  people  of  thto  country  did  not 
wieh  to  be  under  the  Biitieh  gaveninaib  I  ilitned  the  trtntj."  It 
appean  that  the  "  All  Talmla"  miaiAry,  who  apptdnted  Whheloeka,  or 
eabmitlcd  to  hfa  being  appuLoted  to  tiw  comund.  and  who  maaiit  to 
achieve  the  conqneat  of  a  nwt  oantttunl  with  leaa  than  11,000  men. 
were  lo  Ignoraut  of  the  itate  of  the  country  atid  Of  the  AwliuKi  of  the 
iahalntaBt*  a*  to  helieTe  tlial  If  they  did  not  weloom*  Um  Baxlidi  u 
daUman  they  woald  offer  at  the  moel  but  a  feaWe  rcjirtance. 
WUtelocke^  we  know,  alway*  nenittod  In  aaylng  that  ha  had  bmt 
mMwl  by  hia  lnatmcth)aa,  and  oy  the  inconect  inlbnaatloo  givaa  to 
him  by  go^nnment.  Taking  thU  a*  truth,  it  will,  howeret,  only 
lerve  ea  a  very  Ineompleta  exoitaa  kir  that  genmra  eoodiict  in  tha 
Bald.  Ifourcabinet  had  eocdlally  ^ven  tha  band  to  Oanatal  Uimn- 
da.  tf  Ibey  had  proclaioud  independence  for  tha  Soudl  Anerican 
odoslaa,  aad  if  they  had  rallied  ronnd  on  aUadaid  tba  kuj  nd- 
veatum  or  diaeontented  epirita  aBong  tha  SModdi  Amer icana,  Iba 
Biittihamy  nigbt  Indeed  ftavalbnnd  ftiendninabandnMa:  butwo 
belien  ifatt  tha  Mnrag  dadded  ftalinga  of  Oewga  111.  would  bat* 
bMOkbnr  toany  ouch  nhena,  if  Lord  Gnorilla  and  blafaioAnal> 
aktata  bad  ventnred  to  propoaa  IL  Bat  It  iboidd  aeaa  Oat  as  aarii 
praiiBillhia  waa  ever  nada  on  ibaii  part— diat  tba  MhiM  wai  alio- 
gethortoo  OKtaMlva  and  too  bold  aaahaBe  tat  (bam  to  onlartaiB.  Wa 
will  not  M  Into  Um  qiMaOaa  of  Iho  abanal  mwitaof  Ui  bat  cUmx 
aoma  avoi  afaena  oogbt  to  hnva  bats  adopted  and  pnnaotad  Iqr  a  fhr 
^MMr^Sma  tbaB  waa  aaat  w\  gr  wa  ovgtat  lo  bava  lift  Boatb 


numenui  adjournments  were  allowed  to  take  place 
that  the  trial  waa  not  concluded  until  the  18th  of 
March.  Hie  mass  of  the  nation  certainly  thought 
the  sentence  too  mild  whidi  condemned  him  to  be 
cashiered  in  the  most  disgraceful  maimer ;  but  not 
a  few  thought  that  the  minuten  under  whom  he 
had  been  employed,  and  under  whoae  general  and 
insane  orders  he  had  acted,  ooglU  to  have  been 
called  to  a  severe  account.* 

In  a  very  opposite  direction  another  armament, 
dispatched  by  the  Grenville  administration,  led  to 
no  very  honourable  remit.  Towards  the  end  of 
November,  1806,  when  our  diplomatists  at  the 
Ottoman  Porte  had  been  circumvented  by  the 
French,  and  had  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  pre- 
vent Sultan  Selim  from  engaging  in  awar  with  the 
czar  (an  event  which  acted  as  a  capital  diversion 
in  favour  of  Bonaparte,  by  obliging  the  Russians 
to  keep  a  luge  army  on  the  Jjomx  Danube),  Ad- 
miral Louis  appenred  off  Tenedos  and  the  coaat  of 
Troy  with  thxee  Une-o^faattle  ahipa  and  four  fti- 
gatea.  It  was  an  ancient  rule,  reoognised  in 
treatiea  with  the  Porte,  that  no  ships  of  war,  with 
their  guns  on  board,  were  to  be  ulowed  to  paai 
either  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles  or  the  straits 
of  the  Bosporus.  Nevertheless  Admiral  Louis 
sent  through  the  Dardanelles  a  ship  of  the  line  and 
a  frigate.  The  Turks,  who  certainly  wished  to 
avoid  hostilities  with  the  English,  let  the  two  ships 
pass  their  tremendous  batteries  on  the  straits  with- 
out firing  at  them,  and  allowed  them  to  come  to 
anchor  without  molestation  off  Constantinople,  near 
the  point  where  the  Bosporus  opens  into  the  Pro- 
pontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora.  While  this  siugle  ship  of 
the  line  (the '  Canopus  *  of  80  guns)  and  this  single 
frigate  lay  thus,  with  their  brndsidea  towards  uie 
Seraglio,  or  palace  of  the  tuhan  (a  moat  vain 
and  impotent  menace),  some  attempte  at  negotiation 
were  renewed  on  ahore ;  but  the  active,  able,  and 
intriguing  Sebastiani  was  an  over-match  for  our 
ambassador,  Mr.  Arhuthnot,  who  had  aeveral  of 
the  qualities  of  an  old  woman,  and  who  was  at  this 

*  The  diargaa  he  waa  tried  upon  wem  In'auhelaoca  1  •  HatlDg  in- 
riited,  in  the  ■amnuni  of  Buenoa  Ayrei,  that  civil  offieera  and  magie- 
tralea  rftould  be  prlaoneie  of  wari  wlUch,  it  ia  avaned.  la  contrary  to 
all  tba  eaatooa  of  war,  and  had  a  deckled  affect  in  inflaming  lha 
dvU  popnUtlon  to  rMtotance.  i.  Espooing  the  army  in  the  attack 
upon  Buenoa  Ayna  lo  a  deatmetlve  chaiga  of  nniketry  ftnni  the 
tuwn,  without  furaiahing  that  army  nith  aoy  meaaa  of  delenee  or 
attack,  a.  Not  being  nreaent  penonatly  in  the  advance  agaiuit 
Banua  Ayiea ;  alia  not  Keeping  open  a  communloatioD  between  the 
main  body  of  the  Iroope  and  the  delacliment  nnder  Otsneral  Craufurd, 
which  compalled  that  offlcer  to  eummder.  4.  ttarreuderlDX  tlw 
fortreM  of  Honta  Video  withontneeeoainr,  which  wai  capable  ofmak- 
lag  an  ellbcbul  raiiaianoe  agaiaat  any  »tca  whieh  could  be  brought 
Valnetit. 

Tlia  plan  of  attaok  upon  Bneaoa  Ayraa  adopted  by  Oeaetal  Wbito- 
locke  waa  one  nrapoeed  to  kim  by  ueutcnatil-Oeneral  Oera.  TUa 
waa  tlatvd  by  Wkilaloeke  bimtelf  m  hia  defence,  and  Oor«  admlllaj 
that  tiw  baala  of  the  plan  adopted  wmi  not  unlike  hia. 

Oenetala  (WoAird,  Auchmuty,  Gore,  and  olben,  in  their  erideoca, 
wate  unanlnKina  in  the  opinion  of  WLitelocka'a  inoonilrtent,  very  un- 
decided,aad  waverinji  conduct,  and  of  hi*  total  want  of  artansemcnt 
in  not  supplying  the  ttoope  with  provlaioiw,  feo.  Oeneral  Auchmuty 
"  did  not  think  that  any  adnataga  would  have  rooultad  (torn  having 
tba  arnu  loaded;"  aad  tha  court  waa  veryanxLoua  that  it  might  ba 
dbttattly  nndentood  that  they  aeqnitted  lieutenant-OoDaral  Whlta- 
bieke  of  that  part  of  Iba  Snd  ebarga  which  related  to  hia  not  fnmith- 
iag  the  anny  with  that  mean*  of  defeace.  WlUi  tUi  aaoeptlon  the 
aonrt-mattial  found  the  genanl  guilty  of  tba  whole  of  tbeee  chargM  ; 
aad  aiUadged.  "  TAot  lAe  Lmanau-Oneni  WhitdtAt  te 
coitttrv},  and  dMantf  Mta%       nd  aMMTtJIy  le^^ 
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time  fuffering  under  the  depreuinf;  iDflnencei  of 
a  flow  fever;  the  victoriea  thiUBonipune  was  then 
obtaining  over  the  Auatrtans  and  RouianB  gave  a 
great  weight  to  Sebaatiani's  diplomacy ;  the  Ana- 
trian  ambaiaador,  «hoK  court  uras  oppoied  to  the 
preteniiona  of  Runia  with  leipect  to  Turkey,  re- 
mained neutral  and  motionless ;  the  Pruuian 
charge  d'afiairea  followed  the  inatructioni  and  ex- 
ample of  his  gOTeniment,  and  shuffled  and  tergi- 
versated ;  the  ministers  of  Spain  and  Holland 
backed  Sebastiani  with  all  their  might;  the  minis- 
ters of  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples,  and  of  our  other 
ally  the  King  of  Sweden,  represented  courts  too 
insignificant  to  allow  of  their  making  any  favourable 
impression  in  the  way  Arbuthnot  wanted ;  thediplo- 
mattsing  came  to  nodiing,  and  Count  Italinsky,  the 
Russian  ambassador, who  feared  that  he  might  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  Constantinople  rabble,  or  be  com- 
mitted, according  to  the  ancient  usage  uf  the  Porte, 
a  close  prisoner  to  the  Seven  Towers,  was  allowed 
to  emrark  in  one  of  the  English  ships,  which 
carried  him  down  the  sea  of  Manuon  and  through 
the  passme  of  the  Dardanellea  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, where  the  Bridsh  flag  had  the  undisputed 
sovereignty  of  the  sea.  Mr.  Arbothnot  lingered 
on  shore,  but  scarcely  showed  himself  out  of  his 
house,  his  malady  being  increasech  by  domestic 
affliction.  Some  agents  of  the  Porte  announced 
that  a  large  English  fleet  was  on  its  way  to  the 
Dardanelles  and  Constantinople,  and  some  months 
before  Italinsky's  departure  the  divan  had  been 
threatened  with  the  bombardment  of  their  ca- 
pital by  a  young  and  hot-headed  member  of  the 
British  legation — a  threat  which  hsd  produced, 
for  the  time,  the  desired  effect,  but  which  had 
certainly  contributed  to  put  the  Turks  on  their 
guard.  For  a  fleet  to  have  effected  all  that  was 
desired  it  ought  to  have  come  at  once,  without  any 
threat  or  announcement  It  is  true  that  the  Turks 
were  alow  and  procrastinating,  and  scarcely  to  be 
roused  except  by  the  immediate  presence  of  danger; 
but  the  sultan  had  several  alert  Frenchmen  in  his 
service,  and  Sebastiani  and  General  Andrtiossi  were 
both  excellent  artillery  and  engineer  officers.  To 
the  popular  fury  against  the  Russians,  the  most 
hated  enemies  of  the  Turks,  there  now  began  to  be 
added  a  loud  outcry  against  the  English.  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  thought  himself  exposed  to  the  double 
risk  of  being  massacred  by  the  rabble  or  of  being 
detained  as  an  hostage.  His  apprehensions  were 
aggravated  by  the  delay  of  the  divan  in  giving  a 
passport  to  an  English  courier,  and  by  the  military 
preparationa  he  saw  in  progress  under  the  directiou 
of  the  French  officers.  He  therefore  made  secret 
preparations  for  his  own  departure,  and  devised  a 
scheme  fiir  carrying  off  with  him  the  persons 
atuched  to  hia  embassy,  and  the  British  merduuta 
•ettled  at  Constantinople.  After  disclosing  hia 
project  to  two  or  three  confidential  persons,  he 
requested  the  captain  of  the  English  frigate,  which 
still  remained  at  anchor  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Golden  Horn  to  inv^  him,  his  legation,  and  the 
merchanti  to  a  grand  dinner  on  board.  The  invi- 


tations were  sent,  and  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1807,  secretaries,  attadufs,  dn^omans,  all  in  their 
beat  attire,  repaired  on  board  the  *  Endymion,'  not 
knowing  that  there  wis  anything  in  the  wind 
bmnd  a  good  dinner  and  a  few  patriotic  toasts- 
When  they  were  all  assembled  the  ambaasador 
eommunictUed  his  intentionB,  and  told  them  that 
they  must  go  away  with  him  as  they  were,  and 
without  holding  any  communication  with  the  shore, 
as  that  might  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  Turks. 
Some  of  the  drogomans  had  wives  and  numerous 
families,  some  of  the  English  merchants  had  wives 
also,  and  all  of  them  had  left  on  shore,  in  their 
warehouses  and  dwelling-houses,  bales  of  goods 
and  other  precious  commodities.  The  sudden 
annooncement  struck  them  like  a  thunderbolt ;  but 
they  were  told  by  his  excellency  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  Turka  would  not  murder  their  wives  and 
children,  and  that  if  their  gooda  were  plundered  or 
burned  the  generous  British  government  would 
pay  for  them  alL*  There  was  a  dinner  served  up 
m  the  csptain'a  cabin,  but  the  appetite  of  the 
guests  failed  them,  and  their  conntenances  were 
sad.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  it  was 
very  dark,  the  *  Endymion  *  cut  her  cables  and  got 
under  weigh.  She  nearly  struck  on  the  rocks 
which  project  a  little  beyond  the  Seraglio  Point, 
towards  which  she  was  impelled  by  the  strong 
current  of  the  Bosporus ;  but  the  necessary 
manceuvres  were  executed  with  order  and  iu  per- 
fect rilence ;  the  Turkish  guards,  as  usual,  were 
either  fut  aaleep  or  smoking  their  chibouks,  and, 
being  freed  from  her  momentary  danger,  the  trim 
frigate,  favoured  by  current  and  by  wind,  glided 
down  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  was 
near  the  inner  mouth  of  the  Dardanellea  before  the 
divan  knew  that  she  was  gone,  or  that  Arbuthnot 
had  embarked  in  her.f  Close  by  the  entrance  of 
the  atraita  vras  posted  the  capitau-pasha  with  a 
ship  of  the  line,  live  frigates,  and  a  brig ;  but  this 
grand  admiral  neither  knew  nor  suspected  what 
passengers  she  was  carrying,  and  the  *  Endymion ' 
was  allowed  to  run  through  the  Dardanelles  with- 
out search  or  challenge.  Off  the  island  of  Tenedos 
the  '  Endymion '  joined  Admiral  Louisas  squadron. 
Finding  himself  now  in  security,  Arbuthnot  wrote 
to  Constantinople  to  explain  to  the  divan  the  motives 
of  his  sudden  and  unceremonious  departure,  and  to 
propose  the  renewal  uf  n^otiatbns.  The  present 
object  of  the  English  minister  was  merely  to  gain 
time,  and  to  induce  the  Turks  to  suspend  the  pre- 
parations they  were  making  on  both  sides  of  the 
Dardanelles  to  give  the  English  fleet  a  hot  reoep- 
titm,  if  (whidi  tnqr  much  doulrted}  it  should  really 
risk  itself  m  that  narrow  and  fmmidable  passsge. 
The  Turks  fell  into  the  snare,  and  ordered  Feyzi- 
Effendi,  a  Mussulman  of  high  rank  in  the  court, 

*  Befon  deputiiiK.  Arbalhoot  wioto  asoto  to  Oaaenl  Schutlnd 
rcrammnMliaK  to  hb  prolaetioD  Uta  ffiiUili  SualiiM  and  Um  nm- 
dMcriM  finnUM*  of  Uw  drogoiuiM.  fee.  in  llw  Eaglbh  •Mtioc  8thM- 
tiani  eUlB«d  tlw  iLerlt  of  a  Malou*  proUctloB ;  bat  ««  brUna  that 
nona  wii  ucMlad,  aad  that  not  cran  tho  JaalaMir  tahUe  am  thonghl 
or  oirerini  any  inanlt  to  the  fonaken  womea  aud  chUdran. 

f  J«ehoiwn  da  Sahtt-Denya,  lUvoluiiou  dn  CotMiutiBopW  em 
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to  open  a  conference  with  the  British  ambaBsador, 
Arbuthnot  would  not  venture  himself  on  shore; 
but  he  lent  Berto-Pisani,  his  head  drogoman,  to 
the  town  or  village  of  the  Daidanellea,  to  amuae 
Feyzi-Effendi^  Finni,  who  had  a  double  heredi- 
tary claim  to  cunning,  aa  a  man  in  whoae  veina  the 
Genoeae  and  Greek  blooda  were  mixed,  did  his 
spiriting  with  great  ability,  his  task  being  rendered 
the  more  easy  by  the  decided  English  pralilections 
of  the  Turkish  negotiator,  who  had  all  along 
opposed  the  policy  of  the  divan  in  provoking  a  war 
with  the  great  naval  power.  In  vain  M.  de  Laa- 
coura.  General  Sebaatiani's  aide-de-camp,  who  had 
been  aent  to  the  Straita  to  superintend  the  prepa- 
ratuna,  ai^ued  and  atonned;  in  vain  the  other 
French  officers  urged  the  necessity  of  immediate 
and  extraordinary  exertion.  Feyzi-Effendi  kept 
iK^^ating;  the  capitan-paiha,  a  true  dreamy 
Tiurk,  aaid  it  was  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Des- 
tiny that  the  Ei^ah  should  come ;  that  if  they 
came,  there  were  guna  enough  to  aink  them  all ; 
that  Uie  probability  waa  that  ^1  the  English  would 
attempt  to  do  would  be  to  blockade  the  outer 
moudi  of  the  Straita,  as  the  Russians  had  several 
times  done  in  former  wars ;  that  such  expenses  aa 
the  French  recommended  were  unnecessary ;  and 
that  God  was  great.  And  there  was  this  excuse 
for  the  capitan-pasha — he  had  little  or  no  money 
with  him,  and  he  could  get  none  from  Constanti- 
nople. The  workmen  who  had  been  pressed  into 
the  service,  instead  of  steying  to  repair  the  old 
batteries  and  make  new  ones,  fled  in  all  directions 
like  packs  of  fomishing  jackals.  At  last,  on  the 
10th  of  February,  SirJohn  Duckworth,a  favourite 
admiral  of  the  **  All  Talenta  "  administration — ^who 
had  certainly  made  his  victory  in  the  West  Indies 
cream  over  rather  too  much*— arrived  off  Tenedoa 
with  some  mae  ships  of  the  line,  and  two  bomb- 
vessels.  Una  force,  being  united  to  Admiral 
Louis's  ships,  made  up  not  a  fleet,  but  a  squadron 
of  eight  line-of-battle  ships,  two  frigates,  and  two 
bom&.  The  arrival  of  this  force  neither  inter- 
rupted Berto-Fisan^  conferences,  nor  put  more 
activity  into  the  Turks :  Feyzi-Effendi  hoped  the 
n^tiation  would  yet  end  well,  and  the  capitan- 
pasha  kept  smoking  his  pipe  and  uttering  his 
loshallaha !  and  Mashallahs !  The  confidence  of 
thia  grand  admiral  in  his  Kismetky  or  destiny  or 
happy  star,  may  possibly  have  been  augmented  by 
a  terrible  disaster  which  befel  the  *  Ajax,'  one  of 
Sir  John  Duckworth's  squadron.  At  nine  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  February,  just  as 
Captain  Blackwood  had  retired  to  rest,  the  ofScer 
of  the  watch  ran  into  the  cabin  and  acquainted 
him  that  the  ahip  waa  on  fire.  Signals  of  distress 
were  made  and  alarm-guns  were  fired ;  but,  before 

*  Sonw  one  nU  In  Uw  Nmtioul  Cnvwlloa,  to  Uiat  KR>t  bhImt 
ofdocrfrt,  rrpurti,  ml  ditpalebo*.  Barters — "  Fnt jUin  tnqmuMWr 
mairietaint} 

DiKkwonh  had  bom  aUadted  to  tlia  Meditanuru  flnet  of  Lord 
ColUngwood,  M  whom  the  Admiralty  ordm  had  bmn.  In  lh«  Siit 
fwUDes,  traMmllted.  Theie  orden  ooouiaed  tha  hixhiMl  comiril' 
BMiU  to  Dndtworlk.  IIwt  laid. "  A«  tha  Mrdea  p^^led  oai  will 
TCqaiM  Bmeb  sMUty  and  flrmtiMa  In  Uw  officer  who  ii  to  eonnaDd  It, 
Toa  am  to  Ininut  the  eaecnliun  Uwnof  lo  Vioe-Adoiral  iHr  John 
tVtiiiaa  DoekwDrth."— JoMM,  NtMl  BiiL^Parliammmg  Fttftn. 
TOL.  ir« — GEO.  III. 


any  suecour  could  approach,  the  confl^ation 
burst  up  the  main  hatchway,  dividing  the  fore  from 
the  after  part  of  the  ship.  Although  the  moon 
was  ahinmg  brightly,  lighting  up  the  peaks  of 
Mount  Ida  and  old  Olympus,  revealing  the  T>ojan 
pkiins,  and  silvering  the  Scamander,  which  waa 
windii^  and  flowing  through  them  as  in  the  days 
of  Homer,  in  ten  minutes  the  smoke  became  so 
dense  that  the  oflScers  and  mea  on  the  upper  deck 
could  only  distinguish  each  other  by  speaking  or 
feeling.  In  this  situation  the  only  boat  that  could 
he  hoisted  out  was  the  jolly-boat.  About  380  of  the 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines  dropped  overboard 
from  the  bowsprit  or  other  parta  of  the  rigging,  and 
were  picked  up  by  boats  of  the  squadron  that  were 
now  approaching.  Captain  Blackwood  leaped 
from  the  spritsail-yardj  all  the  rest — about  250 
souls — perished  in  the  flames  or  in  the  water. 
Among  the  victims  were  twowomen,'and  twoof  the 
merchants  who  had  been  kidnapped  or  entrapped 
on  board  the  *  Endymion '  at  Conatautinoide  the 
too  timid  British  ambassador.  The  burning  ahip 
drifted  on  the  iakmd  of  Tenedos,  struck  on  the 
rocks,  and  blew  up  with  an  awful  explosion  which 
was  heard  all  through  the  winding  Dardanelles, 
and  far  away  in  the  Archipelago  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  among  the  cypress-groves  of  Sestos  and 
Abydos,  the  olive-clad  hills  of  Gallipolis,  and 
the  cliffs  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros.  The  Turks 
and  the  French  from  the  heights  behind  the  vill^e 
of  the  Dardanelles  could  not  only  hear  the  final 
roar,  but  could  also  see  the  long-fed  flames  which 
preceded  it 

There  was  then  no  possibility  of  threading  the 
narrow  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  in  the  teeth  of 
an  impetaous  current  running  down  incessantly 
from  the  northward,  without  a  good  breeze  from 
the  south  or  south-west  This  favourable  wind 
did  not  aet  in  until  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
February.  Then,  at  about  7  a.m.,  the  aquadron 
weighed,  and  Dudcworth  ateered  for  the  entrance 
of  the  Dardanelles.  In  lesa  than  an  hour  the 
*  Canopus,'  his  leading  ship,  arrived  abreast  the 
outer  castles,  one  of  which  stands  on  the  Euro- 
pean and  the  other  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  Both 
castles  opened  their  fire  upon  the  *  Canopus,* 
and  in  succession  upon  the  ships  in  her  wake, 
which  followed  in  a  long  line,  with  considerable 
intervals  of  space  between  each  of  them.  Nei- 
ther the  *  Canopus'  nor  any  other  ship  returned 
the  fire :  the  squadron  moved  majestically  and 
silently  up  the  Strait,  as  though  despising  the  vain 
loud  noise  of  the  Turkish  batteries.  Itwas  a  grand 
holiday  with  the  Oamanlees — one  of  the  days  of 
their  Courhan-Beiram— and  they  were  ke^ng  it 
in  their  ordinary  manner:  the  cannoneers  of  the 
inner  batteries,  inrtead  of  being  at  their  posts, 
were  dispersed  in  the  co^e-houses,  smoking  their 
chibouks,  listening  to  itinerant  story-tellns,  or 
witnessing  the  pleasant  pranks  of  Kare^se,  the 
Turkish  Funch.  Even  the  two  outer  castles  which 
had  opened  the  fire  had  only  a  part  of  their  artiUeiv- 
men  at  their  guns.  Our  sqnadron^^^ji^^^ 
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channel  before  the  capitan-paaha  vould  betiete 
that  ihey  aerioiuly  meant  to  pass  thtofugh.  He 
then  tore  his  beard  and  ran  abont  like  ft  madman, 
giving  hurried  and  contradictory  or  unintelligible 
orders ;  and  it  was  the  French  Tice-cobsol  at  the 
Dardanellei,  Sebeatiani's  aide-de-catnp  attd  the 
other  French  officers  on  the  spot,  rather  than  the 
sultan's  grand  admiral,  that  got  aolne  of  the 
Turkish  cannoneers  and  soldiera  into  the  upper 
batteries  on  the  Asiatic  aide  of  the  channel.  On 
the  opposite  or  European  aide>  where  there  were 
no  such  active  and  inteUtgent  agents,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Turks  appear  to  have  continued  their 
kej^*  and  their  smoking.  Still  fiivoured  by  the 
frah  wbid  from  S.S.W.,  and  breasting  the  fbam- 
ing  current,  the  Brltidi  aquadnm  woit  quickly  on, 
preaenting  a  mag^cent  apectacle.  At  abont  half- 
past  nine  am,  the  leading  ship  arrtred  abzeaat  of 
the  castles  and  batteries  of  Kelidil-fiahar  and  Sul- 
tanie-Kakssi,  which  stand  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  channel,  where  the  coasts  of  the  two  continents 
are  scarcely  a  mile  and  a  quarter  asunder.  The 
capitan-pasha  had- thrown  himself  Into  one  of  these 
works,  and  Feyzi-E£fendi  into  another.  From  either 
shore  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened  upon  the  Eng- 
lish ships,  which  [now  for  the  first  time  began  to 
reply,  with  broadsidea  starboard  and  larboaid,  and 
with  a  preciuon  of  aim  which  the  Turks  could 
neither  comprehend  nor  imitate.  In  Asia  and  in 
Europe  the  neatly  whitewashed  basUons  and  para- 
peta  tottered  to  their  fall :  the  d^itan-ptu^a  could 
not  stand  this  horse-iday,  and,  pretending  that  he 
was  going  on  board  hu  &^-^p,  he  sneaked  out 
of  lua  battery,  and  disappeared.  The  Turkish 
cannoneers  and  janissaries  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  their  chief,  threatening  to  murder  the 
French  officers  who  attempted  to  keep  them  to 
their  guns.  These  Frenchmen  inhere  left  almost 
alone  on  the  batteries,  to  witness  the  triumphant 
progress  of  the  British  ships,'  of  which  not  one 
seemed  to  have  sustained  any  serious  injury  from 
the  cross-fire,  hot  and  terrible  as  it  had  been  while 
it  lasted.  The  Straits  might  now  be  said  to  be 
passed ;  but  there  was  stifl  some  work  to  do.  A 
little  above  the  Castle  of  Abydos,  and  stretching 
on  towards  Nsgar-Boumu,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  lay 
a  TWkish  squadron,  consisting  of  a  64-gun  ^p, 
four  frigateSf  four  corvettes,  tiro  brigs,  and  two 
gunboats.  One  of  the  brigs  cut  her  cables  and 
made  sail  for  Constantinople,  to  convey  the  intelli- 
gence that  |the  delhi  Ijtgteeztf  ^  nud  English, 
were  really  coming,  lliis  brig  ought  to  have 
been  pursued  and  taken  by  the  English,  if  it  had 
only  been  to  stop  the  news  she  was  carrying ;  but 
it  appears  that  Duckworth  gave  no  orders  to  that 
e£^t.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  eipected  that  the 
capitan-pasha,  a  landsman,  like  nearly  all  Turkish 
admirals,  who  had  been  scared  out  of  a  land  battery, 
would  adventure  his  person  on  board  ship  in  the 

•  JTt^  li  Tnikbh  fbrjoj  or  Joviality. 
V+  A  t»ma  very  wmnioiily  «ppUal  hy  the  TnrlH  hi  BogUih  mllDn, 
and  ttmetimei  to  Bullib  euima.  It  l>  a  ntpentlUon  of  tliat  people, 
tha  nwAMR  i^oj    frpwnllH  wuuNr.tlia  flmw  ud  pntmhia  of 


foce  of  anch  a  mperior  fottt :  he  hid  gooe  to  a 
hill-top  to  CDXie  his  Kimelh  and  calm  his  agitatkm 
with  a  pipe.  But  tike  captain  who  was  on  board 
the  64-gun  ship  had  some  of  the  courage  and  ob- 
stinftcy  of  a  true  Turk,  and  as  Duckworth's  van 
came  abreast  of  him  he  fired  at  the  British  ships, 
and  his  fire  was  followed  by  that  of  his  frigates  and 
corvettes.  Having  returned  this  fire  en  peusaTii, 
the  *  Camntua,*  •  Repulse,'  •  Royal  George,*  and 

*  Windsor  Castle  *  stood  quietly  on  to  an  anchorase 
about  three  miles  above  the  point,  leaving  the 
*Porap<!e,'  *  Thunderer,'  'Standard,*  and  the  two 
frigates  to  deal  with  the  Turkish  flotilla.  These 
three  atups  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  were  led 
into  action  fay  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Duck- 
worth'a  second  in  command,  who  ought  to  have 
had  the  chief  and  sole  command  of  the  expedition. 
Sir  Sidney  ran  in  and  anchored  within  muaket- 
shot  of  the  Turkish  sqiodron,  as  iteQ  ai  of  a  re- 
doubt on  the  point  whidi  mounted  31  heavy  guna. 
At  these  close  quarters  the  firing  commencnl  at 
about  hfdf-past  ten  a.m.  In  considerably  less  than 
half  an  hour  the  Turkish  64,  and  all  the  other 
vessels,  except  one  frigate,  one  corvette,  and  one 
gunboat,  ran  ashore  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Straits.  The  corvette  and  the  gunboat  were  cap- 
tured ;  the  frigate  ran  across  the  channel  and 
forged  herself  on  the  rocks  on  the  European  side, 
where  she  was  soon  burned  by  the  boats'  crews  of 
the  *  Active'  frigate.  While  the  boats  of  the 
'Thunderer'  and  the  'Standard'  boarded  and  set 
fire  to  ^  Turkish  shjbs  which  were  stranded  on 
the  Asiatic  side,  the  *  nmpde  Tthrew  a  few  ahells 
and  dispersed  a  considerable  bodyof  Aaistic  troops, 
boUi  horse  and  foot,  who  had  gtUhoed  on  the  hiUa 
behind  the  redoubt ;  and  the  marines  of  the 

*  PomptSe,*  headed  by  Lieutenant  Marie  Oates, 
landed  and^captured  their  green  standard.  The 
Turkish  frigates  now  b^an  to  explode,  the  fire 
reaching  their  powder-nu^azines :  and  other  de- 
posits of  powder,  which  the  careless  Asiatics  had 
left  exposed  near  the  beach,  blew  up  also.  "  It  was 
like  the  Day  of  Judgment,"  said  a  poor  Armenian 
who  was  present ;  "  the  sky  seemed  on  fire,  the 
mountains  shook!"  The  Turks  in  the  bastion, 
which  had  continued  to  fire  with  its  31  great  guns, 
fell  into  a  consternation  and  panic ;  the  reverse  or 
Inid  side  of  their  work,  like  uie  reverses  of  all  the 
batteries  along  the  Straits,  was  miserably  weak  and 
ill-constmctea;  and,  as  they  saw  a  handful  of 
marines  and  saiton  coming  to  attack  diem  in  the 
rear,  the  cannoneers  threw  away  their  linstodca, 
the  janissaries  their  arms,  and  all  rushed  out  of  the 
back  of  the  redoubt,  and  scampered  away  for  the 
near  hills.  In  a  very  few  minutes  nothing  living 
was  to  be  seen  on  shore  except  a  few  English  red- 
coats and  blue-jackets  busily  emploved  in  spiking 
the  guns  of  the  bastion.  At  last  uie  Turkish  64 
went  into  the  air ;  and  at  five  p.u.  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
joined  his  commander-in-chief.  In  destroying  the 
Turkish  squadron  and  bastion  he  had  lost  only  4 
killed  and  26  wounded.  In  pas^g  the.casuea 
Duckworth  had  had  ^^^^d^dli^^^li^ided. 
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and  a  part  of  this  loss  had  arisen  from  the  acci- 
dental bursting  of  a  mortar  on  board  of  one  of  the 
bomb^Teaaels.  Thus  the  total  loss  sustained  by  tbe 
Britisii  in  doing  wbat  the  Turks  had  considered  it 
impossible  for  mortal  men  to  do,  amouwtw^  (mly  to 
10  killed  and  77  wounded. 

Bat  sad  was  the  fate  which  awaited  poor  Feyzi- 
Effiendi,  the  dupe  of  Arbuthnot's  diplomat  and 
of  hia  own  friendly  feelings  for  the  English :  he 
WH8  accused  of  treachery  or  of  imbecili^,  and  his 
head  waa  looa  taken  m  hia  shoulders,  to  be  put 
into  die  nidie  over  the  sersgUo  nte.  Hie  capi- 
tan-pasha,  though  &r  more  culpable  than  Feyzi- 
Effindi,  had  fnends  within  the  sera^io  walls; 
and,  though  be  lost  his  fortune  and  his  place,  he 
saved  his  head  for  the  present  Even  Berto- 
Pisani}  Arbuthnot*s  chief  drogoman,  who  had  been 
negligently  or  bu-baroualy  left  on  slwre  negotiating 
when  Duckworth  waghed  anchor  from  Tenedoa 
and  began  to  force  the  passage,  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  for  his  life,  and  suffered  a  long  captivity : 
he  was  arrested  in  the  village  of  the  Dardanelles, 
ysst  as  DuckworUi's  ships  came  abreast  of  it,  and 
it  conld  scarcely  have  been  less  than  a  miracle 
-which  saved  him  from  the  foxy  of  the  Turks  :  be 
waa  carried  as  a  pristmer  of  war  to  Brusa,  and 
thence  to  Kntaiah,  in  the  interior  of  Ana  Minor, 
where  he  lived  in  sad  plight  tiU  the  cmjclnsion 
of  peace  b^ween  England  and  Turkey. 

Nearly  everything  depended  upon  speed;  hut 
Sir  John  Duckworth,  aner  getting  well  through 
the  Straits,  seemed  not  to  be  disposed  to  make  any 
great  haite.  That  night,  though  the  wind  blew 
as  fair  sa  &ir  could  be,  he  carried  very  little  sail  ■ 
and  on  Uie  following  day,  the  20th,  the  wind 
lessened  considerably.  This  circumstance,  and 
the  unchangeable  nature  of  the  current  from  the 
north,  caused  such  delay  that  it  waa  ten  o'clock  at 
night  before  the  squadron  could  be  got  to  anchor 
off  Uie  Princes*  Islands,  which  lie  at  the  edge  of 
the  Sea  oS  Marmora,  under  the  Asiatic  coast,  op- 
posite to  Constantinople,  and  from  eight  to  ten 
miles  distant  from  Wtt  city.  The  Turkish  brig 
which  had  escaped  ftma  w  Dardanelles  had  ar- 
rived several  hours  before  this,  and  had  carried 
dismay  into  the  divan  and  a  panic-terror  into  the 
smf^to.  The  womoi,  the  eunnchs,  black  and 
white,  with  all  the  strwge  beings  that  compose  a 
Turkuh  court  and  household,  ran  screaming  about 
the  palace,  which  from  its  situation  was  of  all 
the  city  the  part  most  erposed  to  bombardment ; 
the  grand  vizier  and  the  oUior  ministers  saw  at 
6rst  no  hope  of  salvation  except  in  acceding  to  the 
donands  of  tbe  English,  in  submitting  to  the 
conditims  offered  by  the  Bussiana,  and  m  break- 
ing off  all  connexion  widi  the  French.  Sultan 
Sdim  even  sent  Isnufl  Bey,  one  of  his  ftvourites, 
to  acquaint  Qmertd  Sebastiaoi  with  the  decision 
<tf  die  divan,  and  to  ask  him  whether  he  would 
not  obl^  the  T^ks  by  cpuedv  taking  his  de- 
paitnn.  BntSefaastiaiii,  hoping  that  the  degrading 
terror  of  the  bamn  wad  the  Poite  hiad  not  reached 
the  Talks  of  the  town  and  the  suburbs,  declared 


that  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  gave  him  no 
alarm,  that  he  was  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
Porte,  and  would  not  quit  Constantinople  without 
a  positive  command  from  the  sultan  himself.  Se- 
bastiani's  firmness  gave  the  Turkish  ministers  time 
to  recover  from  their  first  panic ;  and  Duckworth's 
unpardonable  indecision  allowed  the  Turks  abund- 
ant time  to  put  their  city  and  harbour  in  a  good 
state  of  defence. 

On  the  aist,  at  daybreak,  the  wind  blew  &ir 
from  the  south-east,  and  everybody  on  board  the 
squadron,  except  the  admiral  and  the  ambassador, 
expected  &at  Uie  ships  would  wdgh,  proceed  to 
take  their  station  off  the  town,  and  be  ready  to 
bombard  it.  But  Arbuthnot,  according  to  the 
instructions  from  government  at  home,  was  to 
give  the  word  when  to  begin,  and  be  hesitated 
about  giving  the  order ;  and  Duckworth  would  do 
nothing  without  it,  although  circumstances  had 
occurred  which  rendered  this  submission  to  in- 
structions— which  after  all  were  conditional — dan- 
gerous, preposterous.  Instead  of  moving  with  his 
whole  squadron,  the  vice-admiral  sent  the  '  Endy- 
mion*  frigate  with  the  ambassador's  dispatches 
and  hia  ultimatum,  which  simply  signified  mat  the 
sultan  must  deliver  ap  his  fleet  U>  the  British  as 
a  securi^  to  be  kept  till  tbe  retnm  of  peace,  dis- 
miss Sebastiuii,  and  lenwnce  hia  Fraacb  con- 
nexions. The  English  sdmiral  added  a  note  of 
his  own,  stating,  in  a  bungling,  rhodinnontade  style, 
that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  destroy  the  capital 
and  all  the  Turkish  vessels,  and  that  the  Turkish 
^vernment  must  send  him  an  answer  ujwn  the 
instant  of  the  reception  and  translation  of  his  note. 
The  *  Endymion '  came  to  anchor  at  a  spot  four 
miles  from  Constantinople.  Sir  John  Duckworth 
said  in  his  dispatches  that  she  could  not  get 
nearer  on  account.of  the  liglUness  of  the  wind  and 
the  strength  of  the  current ;  but  the  Turks,  who 
by  this  time  had  certainly  ^  ready  batteries 
which  might  have  sunk  the  frigate  (ana  probably 
no  fiag  of  tnioe  wouhi  have  prevoited  than  firing 
upon  ow),  q^triimted  her  respectfiil  distance  to 
other  causes  and  considerationa.  The  captain  of 
the  frigate  aent  forward  a  boat,  bearing  a  flag  of 
truce,  with  the  dispidcheB.  The  TUrks  would  not 
permit  the  officer  to  land,  but  they  took  the 
dispatehes,  and  returned  no  answer  to  them* 
This  was  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afremoon. 
Late  in  the  eyenioK  Mr.  Arbuthnot  addressed  a 
note  to  the  Beis-E&ndi,  or  Turkish  minister  for 

•  Jnehmui  4a  8ilnt-P«7i  my  flut  Uw  EltfUh  oOcen  vlw 

ciTTied  thew  dicpatchM  landed  uul  wtn  coadaeted  to  All  Effendi, 
minimi  of  the  mwiiu ;  Out  the  ntber  bnital  rwvpdon  th^  met, 
and  the  IbiMtouing  air  of  tlia  Turklib  offleen  ud  Muon,  wUh  aofna 
iodiaeieet  wcrda  that  wen  let  drop,  made  ihem  belien  that  the  Tarka 
wm  folag  to  TioUla  the  law  at  nitkaa  -that  ii,  weia  goioj  to  mur- 
der them;  ItMtaabtiiic  called  up  la  the  MragUo  they  Mieved  that 
their  lut  hour  wu  aome>  and,  iiwtead  of  repairing;  to  the  greea 
Kiodi,  the  place  nam«d  bt  Ibf  oodfarraee  (iDd  wbii^  «si  Tarjr  onen 
the  pLue  of  eucntion),  the  EngUih  offlcen  and  tbe  boai'a  crew 
rowed  amy,  ai  hard  ai  Ibey  oonld  row,  towardi  DuAworth'a 
■qnadron,  wllhoot  bcini  etos|Md  by  the  Tuikp,  and  alao  without 
baring  d^ivraed  tbe  letteie  they  had  brouubt  from  the  ambamdor 
and  the  admiraL  Hut  we  have  reatoo  to  bellere  that  tbe  letter*  were 
dielivered  and  carried  aeroai  the  harbour  to  the  Mraglio;  that  tbe 
officen  did  not  ault  their  boat,  iHit  saw  AU  Elfendl  at  the  areenol. 
wbkeh  Ilea  alonf  the  Oalala  or  ChriMUa  ride  of  the  port,  ud  baa 
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foreign  affairs,  telling  him  very  BolemDly  that  an 
answer  to  the  admiral's  note  must  really  be  de- 
livered within  half  an  horn-.  The  eun  set,  the 
moon  rose  over  that  beautiful  group  of  islands 
where  Duckworth  was  lying  as  if  apelVbound,  and 
midniidit  arrived,  without  the  arrival  of  an  an- 
swer Rom  the  Reit-Effendi,  or  from  any  other 
Turk,  great  or  smRll.  Sir  John  Duckworth  then 
wrote  and  dispatched  another  threatening  note. 
But  he  knew  not  how  to  threaten  with  effect ;  and 
in  this  note,  which  was  Uie  very  bathos  of  Uiat  sort 
of  the  sublime,  he  said,  As  we  have  discovered 
by  our  glasses  that  the  time  granted  to  the  Sublime 
Forte  to  come  to  a  decision  is  employed  in  warping 
ships  of  war  into  places  more  susceptible  of  de- 
fence, and  in  constructing  batteries  along  the 
coast,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  vice-admiral  to  lose 
no  time."  Time !  he  had  already  lost  a  night 
and  a  day,  and  with  it  an  almost  certain  chance 
of  success !  If,  instead  of  going  to  anchor  at 
Princes*  Islands  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  he 
had  come-to  off  the  Seraglio  Point,  a  broadside  or 
two  and  a  few  shells  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
obtuned  ftom  the  panic-stricken  Porte  whatever 
lie  was  sent  to  demand.  But  Sir  John's  delays 
were  not  over  yet— ftr  firom  it.  The  sim  rose 
again  from  behind  the  snow-covered  ridges  of 
Mount  Olympus,  and  still  no  answer  from  the 
contumacious  Turks.  Up  went  the  signal  "  Pre- 
pare to  weigh  '*  to  the  mast-head  of  the  *  Royal 
George,'  the  admiral's  ship.  The  impatient  sailors 
hailed  the  glad  sign ;  the  breeze  was  blowing 
freshly  and  fairly ;  an  hour's  sailing  or  less  would 
have  brought  the  ships  within  range  of  the  sultan's 

galace  and  the  splendid  mosques  which  stand  be- 
ind  it ;  but  Duckworth  lefl  his  preparation  flag 
flying  from  five  o'clock  a.m.  till  noon,  and  from 
noon  tXW  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  without 
giving  th&  other  signal  to  weigh  and  be  gone.  He 
could  not  blame  the  wind,  ^  that  continued  fair 
from  sunrise  till  four  o'clock  P.u.,  an  intervsl 
quite  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  do  his  work  on  the 
ci^  if  it  was  to  be  done  at  ftlL  At  ibur  the  steady 
breeze  began  to  slacken ;  at  five  p.m.  it  subsided 
almost  to  a  dead  calm ;  and  then  he  could  not  go 
were  he  ever  so  well  inclined.  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
who  had  never  been  well,  was  taken  so  very  sick 
this  afternoon,  that  he  was  put  hors  de  combat^  or 
out  of  the  paper  war,  which  was  the  only  combat 
they  had  been  canying  on  since  passing  the  Dar- 
danelles ;  and  from  this  time  forward  the  diplo- 
matic correspondence  fell  entirely  to  the  vice- 
admiral,  who,  judging  from  the  papers  he  wrote 
on  this  and  on  some  other  occasions,  was  a  mise- 
rable hand  at  the  pen,  with  a  style  altc^ther 
unlike  an  English  sailor's,  being  prolix,  long- 
winded,  verbose,  and  inconduaive.  Thus  passed 
the  22nd  of  February.  Sir  John  had  now  been 
acting  two  days  or  more  in  direct  eoiitradiction  to 
the  instructions  of  his  commandex-in-diief^  Lord 
Collingwood,  which  aaid,  **  At  the  crisis,  should 
any  negotiation  be  proposed  by  the  IVirkish  go- 
vernment, aa  nich  pt^poritwn  wUl  probably  be 


made  to  gain  time  for  preparing  their  resistance 
or  securing  their  ships,  I  would  recommend  that 
no  negotiation  should  continue  more  than  half  an 
hour;  and,  in  the  event  of  an  absolute  refusal, 
you  are  either  to  cannoiude  the  town  or  attack  the 
fleet,  wherever  it  may  be,  holding  it  in  mind  that 
the  getting  possession,  and  next  to  that  the  de- 
struction, of  the  Turkish  fleet  is  the  object  of  tiie 
first  consideration."  This  fleet,  at  the  moment  of 
Duckworth's  srrival,  lay  huddkd  ti»ether  in  the 
Golden  Horn,  in  a  condititm  in  which  th^  could 
have  offered  scarcely  any  resistance ;  and  at  that 
moment  there  was  not  one  formidable  land-battery 
in  readiness  on  either  side  of  the  harbour  to  cover 
or  protect  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  while  the  British 
seamen  were  again  expecting  the  signal  to  weigh. 
Sir  John  was  in  his  cabin  writing  another  rig- 
marole letter  to  the  Turks— the  most  contemptible 
epistle,  we  presume,  that  had  ever  yet  pnxxedcd 
from  a  British  admiral.*  The  Turks,  who  were 
now  making  excellent  use  of  every  hour  he  allowed 
them,  and  who  were  beginning  to  despise  as  much 
as  thc^  had  flsared  him,  pretended  to  agree  to  treat 
And  thus  passed  the  23rd.  On  the  24th  Sir  John 
intimated  that  he  had  come  to  the  resolution  of 
personally  conductmg  the  negotiadon,  propoaine 
that  a  Turkish  minister  should  be  sent  on  board 
the  *  Royal  George,*  or  offering  himself  to  go  ashore 
on  any  one  of  the  Princes'  Islands.  The  Turks 
named  Kadikeiu,  a  village  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  a 
short  distance  from  Scutari,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  as 
a  very  proper  place  of  meeting.  Sir  John  said  that 
Kadikeiu  was  too  far  off;  and  he  now  discovered 
that  there  was  no  precedent  of  an  admiral  and 
commander-in-chief  quitting  his  squadron.  As  he 
would  not  venture  to  go  on  terra  firma  among  the 
Turks,  and  as  no  Tumsh  minister  would  venture 
to  go  to  him,  there  was  no  meeting  that  day ;  and 
so,  with  a  little  scribbling  ma  much  talking, 
paioed  the  24th.  On  the  foUowing  day,  or  per- 
haps it  was  on  the  2€th,  Sir  John  wanted  to  send 
Admiral  Louis  to  Kadikeiu  or  some  other  place 
to  treat  with  the  Turks;  but  Louis  preferred 


'  In  Uili  ineoDoeirRbla  opMla  Sir  John  Thomu  Dadcworth,  vim- 
■dmirnl  of  tiu  White,  after  hinting  diat  he  expwtod  to  ba  Jolnad  b>- 
MDother  smU  naval  turn.  Mid  in  the  tone  of  a  Captain  Bubadil— 'I 
mutt  tell  you  frankly.  I  wUI  not  conant  to  laae  any  more  time.  I 
owe  it  tn  my  aovcreign  and  to  my  own  honour  not  to  iuffer  myaelf  to 
be  dupnl,  and  thoae  who  are  capable  of  thinking  ao  tneauly  oTothm 
Justly  become  thenuelvei  tlte  object  of  nupicton.  Von  are  poltlag 
your  aliips  of  war  in  motion :  you  take  wtry  method  of  iscreaaiBK 

Gur  meiini  of  defeDoe;  hut,  if  the  Subline  nttoienllvwUiealonva 
capital  friim  the  drndhil  calamitiaa  which  are  raadvto  buret  npun 
it,  the  thousht  of  whicb  U  ihockiox  to  our  fedinga  of  anmanity,  you 
(the  Reia-Eflintdt)  will  be  aent  hanYOjoarty  to-nonowmoralu  with 
full  powera  to  conclude  with  me  the  WDrl[(rfpe*ee,  which  Mr.  Artmtli- 
not  would  by  tbiittmeharetet  ootloooncltideondioTelf  hehadnot 
been  preventad  by  n  very  leitona  indl^oaitioD.  1  now  declare  to  yon, 
for  tlw  laat  time,  that  no  oouiderath>n  whatever  ahaU  induca  ne  to 
remain  at  a  dialanoe  fIrom  your  n^tal  a  rit^gl*  numeot  beyond  the 
period  I  have  now  aMtgned;  and  yon  are  ■nlSdeBlly  Kognalitwl  wilk 
tlie  Entliih  ctuMder,  not  to  bo  ignorant  that,  in  a  oaoe  of  mnavoU- 
able  neeearity,  we  af«  >e«  dinowd  to  thmlen  than  lo  eucste.  Bnt 
lUideniHid n« wdL  OnroqMtiapneeandaiBity)  thiad^Madaoa 
you,"* 

Wen  nuy  Oa  Unddag  hWarlu  of  th«  BriUili'Nny  aelate— 
■■CanUboiniDdBrod  Uwttba  TnrkUi  nlniMer,  having  the  ahrewil 
SebaMlui  nt  Mi  elbow,  iboadd  laudi  it  all  Ihb  verUage.  utd  treat 
with  cantmpl  faolh  th>  writer  Mdua|onni(MBt  of  wkfah  wma 

ih.«^rw««.    ^^^^^^^  by  GooQie 
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lemaining  on  hosid  hU  flag-ship,  and  had  probably 
amcluded  before  thia  that  neKotiation  waa  nonaense, 
and  that  Duckworth  had  wst  bis  senses.  The 
Princea'  Islands  lie  no  more  than  three  or  four 
miles  Irom  the  Asiatic  ahore,  which  waa  now 
covered  with  inegukr  troopa;  there  were  casea 
upon  record,  and  one  itriking  case  which  had 
occmred  in  Sir  John  Duckworth's  own  time,  in 
which  the  Tories  had  made  a  desperate  rush  in 
open  boats  acroes  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  taking  them 
fay  surprise  had  inflicted  a  dreadfiil  blow  on  their 
enemies ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  circumstances, 
no  proper  look-out  appears  to  have  been  kept,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th  Sir  John  discovered  to 
bia  amaze  that  a  body  of  Turks  had  landed  from 
the  main  on  the  island  of  Froti,  one  of  the  Princes' 
Islands,  and  the  nearest  to  his  anchorage ;  and  that 
they  were  actually  erecting  a  battery  to  fire  upon 
bia  ships.  These  adreDturous  Turks  were  dis- 
lodged in  the  course  of  the  day  by  some  grape-shot 
fired  from  the  ships,  and  by  the  landing  of  some 
marines  and  sailors ;  bnt  even  Uiis  petty  operation 
waa  nearly  spoiled  by  Sir  John's  indecision  and 
vacillation,  and  it  cost  the  lives  of  two  brave  officers 
and  of  five  men,  while  two  officers  and  teventeen 
men  returned  on  board  wounded ;  and,  after  all,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Turks  were  allowed  to  escape  in 
their  b<ntB  even  as  they  had  come.  It  has  been 
said  that  two  roost  important  personages,  Sebastiani 
and  the  chief  Agha  of  the  janissaries,  were  on  the 
island  of  Proti,  and  might  have  been  made  pri- 
soners and  carried  on  board  the  English  squadron ; 
and  that  from  thia  double  capture  great  advantages 
might  have  been  derived.  But  it  is  quite  certain 
that  neither  the  French  general  nor  the  janissary 
Agha  risked  his  person  in  that  desperate  enter- 
prise ;  and  that,  if  they  had  both  been  there,  and 
had  both  been  made  prisoners,  the  Porte  would  not 
now  have  complied  in  any  one  important  particnhu' 
with  the  dcmandi  of  the  Engliah,* 

During  the  25th  and  26th  of  February  there 
had  been  a  calm  or  contrary  winds ;  but  on  the 
27th  the  wind  blew  right  into  the  Golden  Horn, 
and  continued  so  to  blow  during  the  whole  of  the 
28th.  But  no  one  on  board  the  squadron  oould 
now  rationally  expect  the  fighting  signal  which  at 
first  had  been  so  eagerly  desired ;  and  the  Turks 
were  now  quite  ready  to  meet  and  repel  the  attack 
of  a  force  far  superior  to  that  of  Sir  John.  The 

*  TIm  TnrkUh  ollleer  tn  eommkBd  of  tha  puty  Out  Uoded  on  tlw 
iduid  wMBlB^iMtTT  from  Kadikeln.  I  Heml)thth«Tabe«n  etptanA 
wllh  hb  vboM  pu^  I  but,  owing  to  UutvMtlM.  Imbecila  muinar  In 
«UA  9r  lokn  ordered  bU  Vfenlknt,  Undlnf  lint  one  handfol  of 
am  and  tbea  aBothcr  mtrr  handful  to  mppoct  tiia  Drat,  Ui«  SnglMi 
gqi  wontad  befora  the  miannbk  walU  at  a  Onnk  iwiMftii  y  and 
wen  lacailad  on  boknl  by  the  admbal ;  and  it  waa  not  fluougn  any 
flghtinf  TtT  111-  I'ry  '-r-1  ~ii^' — 'i»  Ihmfh  rtir  npprnliinlon nfan 
attack  In  greatsT  rorca  on  the  roUowlng  niwning,  that  the  janliMrioi 
atole  away  in  the  nt^l.  Mr  John'a  Mange  onAia  to  the  partie*  that 
landed  were  "  that  no  ivk.  whatffver  miut  be  ran  "--tbat  thejr  wen 
"  not  to  panne  their  olject  should  It  be  attended  with  any  huwrd." 

Jaebenra  de  Sahit-Denya  miyt  tliat  (he  Engliih  loat  a  gicnl  maiiy 
man.  and  that  the  Tntka  renuined  maiten  of  the  monMlery,  But 
the  Turka  certainly  lied  tn  the  night,  ai  we  hare  italrtl.  Tliia  abia 
Rfnchwan.who  bore  an  inportanl  part  In  all  the  mUltaryoiwnUon* 
curried  on  at  Conrtanilnoiple,  la  qnlla  tight  in  that  tbe  atlaek 

on  tlie  Ttalu  at  PratI "  waa  condiieted  wUhoet  pmoenre  and  wIlluMi 
dtaornmBtt"  and  that  the  aplritcd  advice  of  Stt  SUnay  Smith  waa 
aeiTT  oDTa  followed  after  the  fitiUA  aqoadron  bad  mt  thmuk  the 


enthusiasm  and  fury  of  all  dastes  of  HuBwlmaiu 
kept  up  the  heart  of  the  aultan's  ministers;  or 
raUier,  perhaps,  their  first  fear  of  the  English 
squadron  was  dissipated  by  the  more  terriSlo 
apprehension  of  being  torn  to  piecn  by  the  janis- 
saries and  the  pt^nlaoe  if  they  quailed  before  the 
enemy  and  yidded  to  bia  demands :  for  it  was  the 
unvarying  practice  of  these  Turks  to  avenge  the 
misfortnnes  of  their  country  on  the  men  who 
governed  it,  and  to  murder  or  attempt  to  murder 
whatsoever  minister  had  done  amiss  or  had  incurred 
their  suspicion.  This  was  their  one  great  con- 
stitutional check :  their  impeachmenta  were  made, 
not  with  glowing  w6rds,  but  with  fire  and  the  sword. 
They  called  for  vengeance  upon  the  English,  who 
had  attacked  them  in  a  time  of  peace,  who  had 
forced  tbe  dosed  avenue  to  Constantinople,  batter- 
ing the  castles  and  kilUng  the  faithful,  who  had 
burned  a  Turkish  squadron,  and  had  then  come  on 
to  dictate  the  law  to  their  aultan  by  threatening 
to  bum  his  capital  and  pabce.  Eneoun^d, 
enchanted  by  this  national  spirit,  General  Sebas- 
tiani sought  and  obtained  a  private  audience  of 
Sultan  Sdim,  the  momiiq;  afler  Duckworth's  arri- 
val at  the  Princea*  Idanda:  he  offered  his  own 
services  and  the  services  of  several  engineer  end 
artillery  officers  whom  Marshal  Marmont  had  oppor- 
tundy  sent  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Bosporus; 
he  represented  that  immense  advantages  might  be 
derived  from  a  close  alliance  with  his  master  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  who  was  beating  the  Russians 
out  of  Poland,  and  who  would  assuredly  conduct 
his  victorious  army  to  St  Petersburg,  and  there 
dictate  a  peace  to  the  czar  which  should  preserve 
and  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
as  well  in  Europe  as  in  Asia.  Selim  was  no  hero, 
but  hia  heart  and  hoi)e  rose  at  these  bright  pros- 
pects. He  deared  out  his  harem,  sent  all  his 
womm  with  thdr  blade  and  white  guardians  away 
to  an  ancient  palace  of  the  Greek  emperors  aituated 
in  the  heart  of  Constantinople ;  he  admitted  sol- 
diers and  workmen  into  the  interior  of  the  seraglio, 
into  its  most  sacred  or  mysteritnu  receases ;  and  he 
allowed  them  to  cut  away  walls  and  to  plant  bat- 
teries among  the  cypress  trees  and  on  the  terraces 
of  the  garden.  The  point  and  two  sides  of  the 
triangle  on  which  this  palace  of  the  sultan  stands, 
soon  bristled  with  canuon.  In  the  name  of  the 
sultan  a  call  was  made  upon  all  the  faithful  to  be 
under  arms  or  to  serve  m  the  batteries,  and  the 
rayah  subjects  of  the  Porte,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Jews,  and  the  rest,  were  invited  or  pressed  into  the 
service,  and  employed  to  drag  the  cannon,  to  carry 
the  earth  and  fitscines,  the  powder  and  the  shot. 
Counting  all  the  snburbs  anid  the  villagei  on  the 
BosporuB,  Constantinople  mwht  have  at  this  time 
a  populatim  of  800,000  aouui ;  and  out  of  this 
number  neariy  every  male  that  had  passed  the  age 
of  childhood,  and  had  not  attained  to  the  blindness 
or  decrepitude  of  old  age,  was  set  in  active  mo- 
tion. Every  day  too  brought  in  levies  and  votnn- 
teera  from  European  Turkey  and  from  the  plains 
and  hills  of  Am  Miwv.  A  uvmh^t-nut^iAr 
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teries  had  been  traced  by  a  French  officer  of  engi- 
neers before  our  ambassador  fled  from  Constanti- 
nople, but  not  one  (tf  them  was  mounted  when 
Duckworth  fust  arrired.  In  the  course  of  the  ten 
days  which  our  admiral  allowed  them  the  Turks 
mounted  and  manned  all  these  batteries,  with  a 
good  many  more  besides.  Exclusive  of  the  mili- 
tary men  by  profession,  Sebastiani  collected  about 
200  Frenchmen,  secretaries,  and  clerics  of  the 
embassy,  taravellera,  merchants,  brokers,  who  volun- 
teered to  aerre  in  the  batteries,  and  who  all  (}i)ui 
nearly  every  Frenchman  of  that  geneniioo)  knew 
Bomething*of  the  art  or  jnctice  at  war.  These 
Frenchmen,  too,  gained  goldm  (pinions  by  the 
liberal  distribution  of  golden  napolemiB  witb  whidi 
they  had  been  iunuahed.  The  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, the  Marquis  de  Almtoara  (subsequently 
mioister  of  the  interiw  to  Josej^  Bonaparte,  when 
Joseph  gave  up  the  kingdom  of  N^les  to  become 
king  of  Spaiu),  was  almost  as  active  and  energetic 
as  ^bastiani  and  bis  Fnenchmen :  day  and  niglu 
he  was  in  the  batteries  with  his  secretaries,  attachtfs, 
and  the  rest  of  his  legation  ;  and  he  organised  a 
company  of  cannooeers  out  of  the  Spanish  sailors 
that  happened  to  be  <m  board  of  merchant  vessels 
in  the  Golden  Horn.  By  tjw  evenil^  of  the  22nd 
from  200  to  300  pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  in 
battery;  but  by  the  26th  or  2?th  1200  guns  of  all 
calibres  wen  mounted  and  ready.  Parapets  ai^ 
other  works  bad  riaeD,a»  if  by  magic,  on  both  sides 
of  the  port  and  at  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Scutari  $ 
and  the  rock  which  lies  nearly  d  Jteur  de  Peau 
between  the  Point  of  Sct^i  and  the  Seraglio 
Point,  and  which  is  surmounted  by  an  ancient 
tower,  called  by  the  Turks  the  Maiden^s  Tower, 
and  by  the  Franks  of  the  country  (absurdly  enough) 
the  Tower  of  Leander,  had  been  provided  with 
some  inunease  guns,  and  with  s  furnace  for  red- 
hot  shot.  The  fleet  lying  in  the  (jolden  Horn 
consisted  of  tea  or  twelve  large  shiiM  of  the  line, 
some  frigates,  and  a  multitude  oif  small  crsft: 
many  of  these  vessels  were  going  fast  to  ruin,  and 
they  WNe  nearly  all  dismasted  and  without  their 
crews  on  board  when  the  British  squadron  first 
arrived ;  but  while  Duckworth  was  lying  »t  Princes* 
Islands  seven  of  these  line-(tf-baUla  ships  were 
manned,  brought  out,  and  moored  acrow  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  and  die  entrance  of  the  Bosporus, 
supported  by  a  longer  and  doable  line  of  gunboats. 
The  Turks  bad  also  prepared,  and  in  great  num- 
bers, a  Hiecies  of  fin^ips.  A  great  dread  conti- 
nued to  be  entertained  of  Duckworth'a  two  bomb 
ships,  for,  except  the  seraglio,  the  mosques,  some 
of  the  bazaars,  and  a  very  few  other  public  build- 
ings, all  the  houses  of  Cmst^tinople  and  the 
suburbs  are  built  of  wood  t  but  pumps  were  placed 
in  all  directioiu,  water-carriers  were  pressed  into 
the  aervic^  and  detachments  oi  janissaries  armed 
with  axes  as  wdl  as  wiUi  guns  were  diabibuted  in 
the  streets  aod  squaiea  to  itc^  the  csoflagiation 
wherever  it  should  trarst  mtf . 

On  the  morninff  of  tha  lat  of  March  the  wind 
blew  from  the  N.Ei.|  a  &ir  wind  lor  rebmiiig  to 


the  Dardsn^les.  At  aigfat  o'clock  the  British  ships 
got  under  sail,  standing  in  line  of  bsttle.  Sir  John 
Duckworth  says  that,  in  order  to  give  the  Turkish 
fleet  an  opportuoity  to  come  oiit  and  attack  hins, 
he  stood  on  and  off  Constantinople  during  the  day  : 
but  this  has  been  properly  described  as  a  flourish, 
for  the  Turks  bad  been  able  to  get  ready  for  sea 
only  five  sail  of  the  line  and  four  fr^ates.  On  the 
approach  of  night  Sir  John  bore  up  for  the  Dar- 
danelles. On  we  evening  of  the  2nd  of  March  he 
reached  the  inner  mouth  of  the  Straits,  and  came 
to  anodbw,  j^vferripg  daylif^  £»  paaiing  the  castles 
and  batterieB,  althoi^  there  were  no  difficultly  of 
navigadoDi  and  if  he  had  gone  thpmgh  in  the  night 
he  must  in  all  probability  have  escaped  the  injury 
which  he  sustained  by  broad  daylight.  Here  the 
admiral  got  rid  of  his  only  tro|)hy  by  giving  up  the 
Turkish  corvette,  which  Sir  Sidney  &mth  had  cap- 
tured, to  the  prisoners. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  March,  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock,  and  not  earlier  (as  if  he  had 
been  anxious  not  to  disturb  his  oiemies  in  their 
beds  at  too  early  an  hour),  Duckworth  again 
weighed  and  bore  up  under  topsails  with  the  wind 
still  fresh  at  N.E.  About  eight  o'clock  the  ships 
began  to  enter  the  channel,  in  mudi  the  same  order 
aa  they  had  observed  in  gomg  up.  they  now  had 
not  only  the  wind,  but  also  the  r^d  current,  in 
their  favour ;  but  upon  these  increased  advant^ea 
for  passiiu  ;  there  was  this  serious  drawbaclc,— while 
Sir  John  had  been  dozing  at  Proti  some  new  works 
had  been  raised;  some  of  the  old  ones  bad  been 
considerably  improved  ;  some  Turkish  engineers, 
who  had  been  mstructed  hy  the  French,  »ad  200 
well-trained  cannoneers,  had  been  sent  down  from 
the  cspital ;  a  vast  body  of  troops  and  of  workmen 
had  been  collected  on  tiie  ^»ot ;  and,  what  perhaps 
was  of  as  much  consequence  as  almost  anything 
else,  it  was  not  now  a  holiday  with  the  Turks, 
The  old  castles  on  either  side  ue  Hellespcmt  were 
abundantly  garrisoned ;  sll  the  cannoneers  were  at 
their  posts ;  and  the  enormous  canaons  of  the  bat^ 
teries  on  the  water's  edge,  some  of  which  carried 
granite  balls  weifj^bing  each  700  w  800  Ibik,  were 
not  neglected  now,  as  th^  had  been  duriitt  the 
upward  passsge.  As  they  approached  die  Castle 
of  Abydu  the  £ng^  were  suuted  by  a  orosa  fire 
of  shot  and  sheUa  of  the  hottest  kind ;  and  as  they 
rushed  npidly  down  they  ran  the  gauntlet  between 
the  castles  and  batteries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to 
which  they  replied  with  occasimal  broadsides,  but 
without  stopping  (which  was  next  to  an  impoad- 
bilUy),  and  without  attempting  to  modenUe  the 
rapidity  of  their  movement  Uicldly  fitr  the  Eng- 
lish, tluise  immense  guns  on  die  water's  edge  tack 
a  bug  time  for  loading,  and  oould  be  filed  only  in 
one  cUrection.  During  the  two  hours  that  our 
squadron  was  passing  through  the  close  and  most 
dangerous  parts  of  the  Straits,  the  *  CTanopns*  \uA 
her  wheel  carried  away  and  her  hull  much  damaged 
by  the  stone  shot;  the  *Bepulae*  received  a  stone 
shot  whidi  went  through  between  her  poop  and 
quaitei^deck,  fcOlii^  10  aDd/irenndine  dOj  the 
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*  Royal  George '  htA  nrerol  of  her  lower  ihnrafb 
cut  away,  aiiid  mntafaied  other  dam^ ;  a  atone 
ahot  of  800  Iba.  v«gbt  atnick  the  inahi-inaat  of 

the  *  Windsor  Castle,'  and  cut  it  more. than  thtee- 
quartera  through ;  and  another  enor&ions  granite 
ibat  of  nearly  the  same  weight,  diacharged  from 
the  Gaatle  of  Sestoe,  entered  the  lower  deck  of  the 

*  Standard,'  and  caused  an  explosion  which  hadly 
-wounded  a  lieutenant  and  46  men.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith's  ship,  the  '  Pomp^'  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  without  being  struck  by  a  smgle  shot  in' 
hull,  masts,  rigging,  or  sails ;  but  the  ^  Thunderer ' 
was  a  good  deal  damaged ;  and  the  *  Active  *  fHgate 
was  poforated  byone  of  the  800  Iba.  granite  shot  * 
This  waa  nearly  all  the  damage  auatained  by  the 
alnpping;  and  total  loss  ta  offioera  and  men 
did  not  exceed  29  killed  and  140  wounded.  A 
little  before  noon  Sir  John  l}uckworih  got  to  his 
old  anehozage  b^een  the  island  of  Tenedos  and 
the  Haint  cff  Troy,  where  he  was  safe  from  all 
molestation.  He  waa  immediately  joined  by  the 
Russian  admiral  Siniavin,  with  eigtit  sail  of  the  line. 
It  is  said,  but  the  story  is  somewhat  doubtful,  that 
Siniavin  requested  Sir  John  to  return  with  him, 
and  renew  the  attack  or  the  negotiations ;  and  that 
Sir  John  declined,  saying  that  where  a  British 
squadron  had  failed  no  other  was  likely  to  succeed. 

Thus  ended  the  famed  expedition  to  the  Helles- 
pont and  the  Bosporus.  It  had  broken  the  spell 
by  which  the  passage  of  the  Dsrdaneites  had  been 
guarded  for  so  many  ages ;  bat  the  result  of  the 
whole  Waa  little  more  than  a  brilliant  bravado, 
followed  by  a  aeriea  of  wretched  and  didionouring 
blunden.  No  investigation  waa  in^ated  into  the 
erases  of  the  failure.  the  IGth  of  May,  1808, 
Colonel  Wood  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  log  of  the  '  Royal  George,'  Sir  John's  flag 
ship,  with  the  view  of  grounding  a  charge  against 
that  admiral ;  but  the  motion  was  rejected  on  the 
principle  that  the  inquiry  appertained  more  pro- 
perly to  a  court-martial.  On  the  20th  of  May, 
after  many  severe'  strictures,  aa  well  on  the  prin- 
ciple as  on  the  management  of  the  whole  imair, 
Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  moved  the  censure  of  the  House 
upon  the  planners  of  the  expedition,  the  members 
of  the  late  administration,  for  not  having  made 
arrangements  adequate  to  the  occaaion.  The  mover 
inusted  that  Lord  CoUingWood  ought  to  have  been 
allowed  to  choose  the  ^cer  for  conducting  the 
expeditkm,  and  ought  not  to  have  had  Sir  John 
Duckworth  forced  upon  him  by  ministers;  that 
disgrace  had  been  brought  upon  the  British  anna 
unnecessarily  and  stupidly.  Mr.  Canning,  then 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  admitted  that  it  was  ob- 
vious the  expedition  might  have  done  more  than  it 
did  j  and  Windham,  late  secretary-at-war,  insisted 
that  the  failure  of  the  enterpriae  could  not  be  attri- 

"  The  •.peilnra  made  bj  thU  dxit  vu  m  wide.  DmI  the  eaptain,  on 
looking  om  the  lide  of  hti  frigate  Ui  nKjcrtaln  what  dunaca  had 
been  done,  nv  two  of  hla  eww  Oinutitig  their  beiula  tbrougti  the  bole  at 
the  Mine  momeiit.  The  glgaattc  ball,  whidi  lodged  on  the  otlopdeck. 
rloee  to  the  uagasfDe  acutUei  without  lajariiiK  >  man,  had  puMd 
tbranihlhe'AMtTe'e'iUaoaljtvoftHaboTethewUer.  Hadlhei* 
riaM  a  ueoiBrity  br  hauling  to  Itat  iriod  m  tha  amdM  tack,  tba 
■  Actlvs '  mwa  kan  gou  to  the  bottom. 


buted  to  any  tniacondacC  of  Aie  late  govonment 
But  the  question  waa  introduced  merely  ai  a  reta- 
liation on  the  party  of  &e  late  ministers,  who  had 
violently  assailed  tne  justice  and  policy  of  the  attack 
upon  Copenhagen  by  Admiral  Gambier  and  Lord 
Cathcart,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  new  ad- 
ministration ;  and  in  the  strife  of  parties  Sir  John 
Duckworth  was  almost  lost  sight  of.  Taylor's 
motion  was  got  rid  of  by  Canmng's  moving  the 
order  of  the  day ;  and  anerwards  a  whirlwind  of 
business  of  the  moat  exciting  kind  carried  the 
attention  of  parliament  away  from  the  subject ; 
and  Sir  John  chose  rather  to  submit  to  the  im- 
putations cast  upon  him  by  Canning,  Windham, 
and  many  others  of  less  name,  than  to  challenge 
— as  he  well  might  have  done,  and  aa  he  seemed 
in  houonr  bound  to  do — en  invea^^on  into  his 
conduct  hf  a  court-martial. 

From  Toiedos,  where  he  left  the  Russian  squad- 
ron under  Siniavin  to  blockade  the  Dardanelles, 
Sir  John  hastened  down  to  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
to  co-operato  in  a  still  more  imbecile  expedition 
which  had  been  planned  by  "  All  the  Talents." 
Ever  since  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  British 
troopa  that  country  had  been  the  scene  of  anarchy 
and  civil  war ;  the  Mameluke  chiefs,  or  such  of 
them  as  survived  the  destructive  baules  fought  by 
the  French,  fighting  against  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
sultan's  pasha  and  governor,  and  his  Albanian 
troops,  and  both  parties  committing  frightful  ex- 
cesses, and  plundering  and  murdering  the  poor 
Arabs  end  Egyptian  ^Uahs.  The  Grenville  ad- 
ministradon  aeem  to  have  had  great  ftith  in  sudden 
national  friendships :  they  thought  that  the  South 
American  Spuiiaids  woidd  renounce  didr  pre* 
judices  and  join  Goieral  Whitelocke;  and  they 
thought  that,  if  some  other  British  general  were 
sent  into  Egypt,  the  Mameluke  beys,  the  Arabs, 
the  Fellahs,  and  all  classes  except  the  wild  Alba- 
nian soldieiT  in  the  pay  of  Mehemet  Ali  and  the 
Porte,  would  either  rush  to  his  standard  or  joy- 
fully submit  to  his  authority.  With  aome  of  the 
Mamelukes  a  friendly  correspondence  had  been 
maintained  for  some  time ;  hut  there  waa  slight 
dependence  to  be  placed  upon  that  capricious, 
treacherous,  and  lawless  confederacy,  and  Mehemet 
Ali  had  decidedly  proved  that  the  Mamelukes  were 
by  fax  the  weaker  party.  There  had  been  a  rumour 
that  the  sultan  had  entertained  the  notion  of  a 
treaty,  by  whidi  E^ypt  was  to  be  given  up  to  the 
French  as  the  price  of  Bonaparte's  assistance 
againat  the  RuaaianB  on  the  Danube,  in  the  Crimea, 
and  in  the  other  vast  regions  round  the  Black  Sea, 
which  the  czars  had  successively  tom  from  Turkey ; 
but  the  French  could  neither  keep  nor  so  much  as 
take  possession  of  Egypt  so  long  as  England  main- 
tained her  superiority  at  sea.  The  landing  of  a 
British  army  in  Egypt  might  indeed  serve  aa  a 
present  diversion  highly  favourable  to  our  ally  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who,  while  outnumbered  and 
hard  pressed  by  Bonaparte  between  the  Vistula 
and  the  Niemeo,  waa  obliged  to  Icsep  an  army  (tf 
30,000  or  40,000  men  [fl|itj^^!T^pfe^ogl(S> 
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effect  &ii  deBirabte  object  our  miniiten  ought  to 
have  sent  15»000  or  20,000  men,  instead  of  a 
diminutiTc  force  which  was  not  capable  of  con- 
tending with  M^temet  Ali|  and  which  was  crushed 
and  disgraced  widiout  so  much  as  the  marching  of 
aft  oda  of  jantssarie*  from  Constantinmle,  or 
any  part  of  European  Turkey,  or  from  Asia  Minor, 
or  from  Syria. 

On  the  Sth  of  March  'from  4000  to  5000  men, 
talcen  from  our  amy  in  Sicily,  were  embarked  at 
Messina,  nnder  the  command  of  Major-General 
Mackenzie  Fraser,  who  was  escorted  by  a  ship  of 
the  line,  a  frigate,  and  a  16-gun  brig-sloop.  A 
storm  scattered  the  transports;  but  on  the  16th, 
the  74  and  fourteen  sail  of  transports  anchored  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  Alexandria.  At  this  time 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  known  in  Egypt  of 
Sir  John  Duckworth's  failure ;  and  General  Fraser 
believed  that  squadron  had  been  successful  at  Con- 
stantinople. Major  MtBset,  the  English  resident 
and  consul  at  Alexandria,  came  off  in  a  boat,  and 
made  a  favourable  repmrt  to  the  general  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the)  in&bitants.  Fraser  then  sum- 
moned the  town  and  ibrtresses.  On  the  morning  of 
the  nth  of  March,  Mehemet's  govemor  replied 
that  he  would  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day,  from  600  to  700  troops, 
5  field-pieces,  and  about  60  sailors  were  landed 
without  opposition,  and  300  more  soldiers  were 
landed  on  the  18th.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
these  troops  moved  forward,  and  carried  the  ene- 
my's advanced  works,  with  the  triBing  loss  of  seven 
killed  and  ten  wounded.  On  the  next  day  the 
nineteen  missing  transports  reached  the  anchorage 
in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  on  the  30th  the  remainder  of 
the  troops  were  lauded  without  the  slightest  (^po- 
sition, the  Castle  of  Aboukir  having  been  previoiuly 
secured.  Haviiw  taken  up  ground  to  prevoit  the 
arriTsl  of  a  reinmreement  of  Albanians,  General 
Fraser  on  the  momiiw  of  the  20tJi  sent  in,  a 
friendly  Arab  that  had  stolen  out  of  the  town  and 
joined  him,  a  manifesto,  addressed  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Alexandria,  warning  them  of  the  danger  of 
implicating  friends  and  foes  in  the  event  of  the 
English  being  obliged  to  take  the  town  by  assault, 
andui^ngthemto  force  the  governor  to  capitulate. 
This,  added  to  the  arrival  of  the  nineteen  transports 
and  the  landing  of  the  troops  they  brought,  had  the 
desired  effect;  Mehemet's  governor  immediately 
sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
aflemooD,  agreed  to  and  signed  a  capitulation.  On 
the  21  St,  Fraser  took  possession  of  the  forts  of  Caffa- 
relli  and  Cretin,  and  marched  into  Alexandria.  In 
the  old  harbour  were  &und  two  Turkish  frigates 
and  one  correttei  which  remained  prizea,  but  their 
crews  were  to  be  sent  to  a  Turkish  port,  under 
condition  not  to  serve  against  England  or  her  allies 
till  exchanged.  In  the  course  of  the  following  day. 
Sir  John  Duckworth  arrived  with  his  squadron 
and  his  bad  news.  We  had  taken  Alexandria,  but 
tlie  poor  soldiers  soon  found  that  they  had  taken  it 
only  to  starve  in  it :  provisions  were  scarce,  the 
neighboaring  nndi  ntppUed  nothing,  and  the  open 


oountfT  beyond  remained  in  possession  of  Mehemet 
Ali's  Albanians,  who  cut  off  all  supplies*  So  badly 
had  the  transports  been  supplied,  diat  the  men  had 
eaten  almost  their  last  biscuit  before  th^  landed. 
Tbt  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  who  ran  the  risk  of 
being  starv^  as  well  aa  the  British  troops,  assured 
Gennal  Fraser  that  there  was  no  hope  of  obtaining 
provisions  unless  he  utended  his  conqiust  along 
the  coast,  and  got  possessiou  of  Rosetta  and  Rha- 
manteh;  and  upon  this  assurance,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  Admiral  Duckworth,  Fraser  on  the 
27th  of  March— only  six  days  after  gaining  pos- 
session of  Alexandria — detached  about  1200  men, 
under  Major-General  Wauchope  and  Brigadier- 
General  Mead,  to  Rosetta.  The  troops  were  al- 
lowed to  march  forward  in  the  most  confident 
and  blindest  manner,  for  their  generals  all  fancied 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Rosetta  were  as  quiet  and 
friendly  as  the  people  of  Alexandria.  Instead  of 
keeping  their  posts  on  some  heighta  which  com- 
mand uie  town,  and  instead  of  taking  any  precau- 
tions, Waudiope,  without  any  previous  examination, 
rushed  with  his  whole  force  into  the  streets  of 
Rosetta,  the  gates  of  the  town  having  been  ex- 
pressly left  open.  The  Aibsniui  commandant  let 
them  rudion  and  cramtiiemselves  in  close  cohimna 
in  those  narrow,  crooked  streets ;  and  then,  from 
every  door-way,  window,  and  house-top  on  either 
side  of  the  streets,  he  hailed  upon  them  with  musket- 
shot  and  carUine  and  rifle-ball.  Almost  without 
seeing  the  enemy  that  assailed  them,  three  hundred 
of  the  British  fell  dead  or  badly  wounded.  General 
Wauchope  himself  was  slain;  and,  before  they 
could  extricate  themselves  from  that  infernal  laby- 
rinth into  which  the  folly  of  their  commandoii  had 
led  them,  another  hundred  men  and  officers  fell 
under  the  murderous  fire  of  the  Albanians.  When 
our  people  got  out  of  the  town,  they  Armed  in 
good  wder,  and  so  retreated  for  Alexandria ;  but 
the  Albanians,  who  always  fought  best  under  cover 
and  behind  walls,  si^  -wbo  dreaded  an  encounter 
with  European  troops  in  the  open  field,  made  no 
attempt  to  throw  Uiem  into  disorder  by  following 
them.  Thus,  instead  of  provisions,  General  Fraser 
received  a  list  of  400  killed  and  wounded — a  sad 
reduction  to  a  force  so  small  as  his.  At  a  moment 
when  absolute  famine  was  threatening  the  British 
army,  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  all  tiicir  friends^ 
Sir  John  Duckworth,  leaving  the  command  of  the 
squadron  to  Rear- Admiral  Louis,  who  died  shortly 
after,  quitted  that  unpleasant  coast  in  the  *  Royal 
George,*  and  arrived  safely  in  England  on  the  26th 
of  May. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions in  Alexandria  was  far  from  being  so  great  aa 
the  people  chose  to  represent  it;  that,  though 
wheaten  bread  was  rather  scarce,  there  was  abun- 
dance of  rice  in  the  magazines ;  that  supplies  were 
brot^ht  in  b^  water ;  and  that  ^ood  and  almndant 
provisions  might  have  been  obtained  without  going 
to  Rosetta  for  them.  But  the  Surhadji,  or  chief 
magistrate,  who  vei^  probablv  had  his  instructions 
firom  Mehcmct  Ahj^^n'^^^^l^  a. 
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people  would  be  starved ;  and  General  Fr&aer  there- 
upon sent  2500  men,  under  the  command  of  Bri- 
gadier-General Stewart  and  Colonel  Oswald,  to 
take  Roaetta  by  regular  siege.  On  the  9th  of 
April,  Stewart  took  post  ou  the  heights,  aum- 
moned  the  town,  and,  receiving  an  answer  of  de- 
fiance, began  to  form  faia  batteries.  The  British 
commandei^in-chief  attached  great  importance  to 
a  promise  he  had  received  from  the  Mameluke 
Beys,  that  they  would  come  down  irom  Upper 
Egy{^  and  join  him.  Instead  of  trusting  to  his 
own  resources,  and  driving  on  the  siege  with  vigour, 
Brigadier-General  Stewart  waited  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Mameluke  cavalry,  and  Colonel  Macleod  was 
sent  to  seize  an  important  post  at  the  village  of  £1 
Hammed}  far  the  purpo&e  of  facilitating  a  junction 
with  the  expected  succour.  But  day  alter  day 
passed  without  bringing  any  aucconr  or  even  any 
intelligence  of  it.  Mehemet  Ali  had  collected  a 
great  force  at  Cairo,  which  kept  the  Mamelukes 
in  check,  i  The  pasha  was  also  sending  rein- 
forcements to  Rhamanieh  and  Rosetta,  and  other 
corps  intended  to  drive  Stewart  back  to  Alexandria. 
On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  April,  sixty  or 
seventy  vessels  were  seen  sailing  down  the  Nile 
with  some  of  these  reinforcements  firom  Cairo; 
orders  were  immediately  sent  to  Macleod  to  retreat 
from  his  position  to  the  main  body;  but  these 
orders  were  intercepted,  and  the  detachment  at  El 
Hammed  was  completely  cut  off.  On  the  23rd  of 
April,  the  besiegers  of  Rosetta,  who  were  absurdly 
scattered  over  a  wide  space  of  ground,  with  scarcely 
any  entrenchments,  were  assailed  by  a  vastly  su- 
perior force,  and  were  driven  from  all  their  posi- 
tions. Stewart  retreated,  fighting  all  the  way  to 
Alexandria;  but  he  lost  altogether,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  from  1000  to  1200  men. 
It  haa  been  snggested  that,  had  this  expedition 
^jainat  Egypt  been  planned  by  the  new  ministry, 
which  came  into  power  on  the  25th  of  March,  they 
would  have  supported  it  by  reinfurcements  from 
Messina  or  from  Malta.  But  they  did  not  approve 
of  the  expedition ;  and  their  strong  disapprobation 
was  not  long  kept  a  secret  from  General  Fra.<ier 
and  the  o£Scers  serving  under  him.  We  conceive 
that,  for  the  honour  of  our  arms,  the  new  ministers 
were  boand  to  make  the  best  of  the  blunder  com- 
mitted by  their  predecessors,  and  to  send  out  at 
least  such  succour  as  should  enable  Fraser  to  with- 
draw from  Egypt  without  disgrace.  But,  unhap- 
pily,'parl7  pusions,  and  an  eagerness  to  throw  a 
crudiing  weight  of  opprobriom  and  unpopularity 
upon  that  ^^denwors,  seem  to  have  omfirmed 
them  in  a  roolution  to  do  nothins.  This  was  not 
the  first  time,  nor  the  hut,  in  which  the  character 
of  the  nation  was  committed  in  order  that  a  poli- 
tical party  might  be  discredited.  It  was,  however, 
particularly  painful  that  Egypt,  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  our  first  bright  military  exploits  during 
this  war,  should  be  so  soon  made  the  scene  of  our 
miserable  discomfiture  and  failure.  It  was  de- 
stroying a  prestige. 
No  Mamelukes  arrived ;  but  Mehem  Ali  great- 
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dually  collected  an  immense  force  of  horse  and  foot 
between  Cairo  and  Alexandria ;  and  now  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city,  and  all  the  Arabs  and  Fel- 
lahs in  the  neighbourhood,  showed  the  steadiness 
of  their  fiiendship  for  the  English  by  concerting 
plans  for  their  expulsion,  cuttii^  off  their  supplies, 
and  murdering  the  men  at  the  outposts.  By  the 
end  of  July,  Fraser  was  in  a  hopeless  condition  : 
on  the  22nd  of  August,  on  the  near  approach  of 
some  of  Mehemet's  columns,  he  sent  out  a  flag  of 
truce,  announcing  that,  if  the  pasha  would  deliver 
up  all  the  British  prisoners  taken  at  Rosetta,  El 
Hammed,  and  elsewhere,  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand should  immediately  evacuate  Egypt.  This 
was  readily  agreed  to ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  Sep- 
tember what  remained  of  the  English  army  set 
sail  for  Sicily. 

Irritated  by  all  these  hostile  proceedings,  the 
sultan  had  declared  war  against  England,  had 
seized  all  British  property  or  merchandize  in  his 
dominions,  bad  concluded  a  dose  alliance  with  the 
French,  and  had  sent  an  ambassador  into  Poland  to 
follow  in  the  train  of  the  triumphant  Bonaparte, 
who  duped  him  with  fine  promises  so  long  as  it 
suited  his  purpose,  and  then  left  Turkey  to  defend 
herself  as  she  beat  might  against  the  Russians. 

While  Admiral  Siniavin  was  blockading  the 
Dardanelles,  another  Russian  squadron  came  down 
the  Black  Sea,  and  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the 
Bosporus.  In  the  month  of  May,  a  Turkish  squa- 
dron of  eight  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  some 
corvettes,  and  about  fiily  gun-boats,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  new  capitan-pasha,  came  boldly  out  of 
the  Dardanelles ;  but  on  the  22nd  of  May,  after  a 
running  fight  of  two  hours,  and  after  losing  three 
ships,  which  were  stranded  through  bad  seaman- 
ship, they  ran  back  into  the  narrow  channel,  and 
took  shelter  above  the  castlea.  On  the  22nd  of  June 
the  Turics  issued  forth  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  six 
frigates,  and  five  smaller  vessels.  On  the  1st  of 
July  they  were  attacked  by  the  Russians,  who  had 
ten  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates.  The  loose 
running  battle  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  ended  in 
the  Turks  losing  three  ships  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates.  On  receiving  the  news  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  which  converted  Russia  from  a  friend  and 
ally  into  an  enemy  of  England,  Admiral  Siniavin 
hurried  down  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  after  detach- 
ing two  ships  of  the  line  and  some  smaller  vessels 
to  take  possession  of  the  island  of  Corfu,  which 
France  had  ceded  to  Russia,  he  hastened  away  for  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  with  the  remainder  of  his  finrce, 
scarcely  hoping  to  get  into  the  Baltic  before  open 
war  ahouhl  be  deckred  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land— in  which  case  his  capture  would  be  inevitable. 
Before  the  second  of  these  naval  battles  was  fought 
Sultan  Selim  had  ceased  to  reign,  and  his  chief 
ministers  and  advisees  had  been  savagely  massacred, 
as  they  would  have  been  during  Duckworth's  visit 
if  they  had  yielded  to  our  demands. 

Some  slight  essays  had  been  made  by  two  of  his 
immediate  predecessors,  but  Selim  may  be  const- 
dered  a.  the  first  great  ii^l^^iu^^^e,^^ 
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of  that  system  of  reform,  military  and  ciril,  which 
was  afterwards  carried  out  and  established  by  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  the  father  of  the  Turkish  sovereign  now 
reigning.  From  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
Selim  laboured  to  uproot  many  of  the  religious  aud 
social  prejudices  which  had  kept  the  Turks  in  a 
state  of  barbarism,  while  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  rapidly  adrancing  in  civilisation ;  and  he  had 
strenuously  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  sciences 
and  arts  of  the  Christians,  together  with  their  mili- 
tary organization  and  tactics,  which  for  the  last 
hundred  years  had  invariably  given  them  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  lield  over  the  disorganized  and  dege- 
nerate janisBsry  militia,  and  all  the  irregular  levies 
and  masses  of  the  Osmanlees,  who  had  rarely  any 
other  military  quality  than  that  of  a  headlong  cou- 
rage. Several  absurd  but  ancient  and  cherished 
laws  had  been  abrogated ;  the  sultan  had  surrounded 
himself  vrith  Europeans,  or  with  Greeks  who  had 
travelled  and  resided  in  the  most  civilized  parts  of 
the  continent;  he  had  sent  amhasBadora  to  reside  in 
the  principal  courts,  and  had  encouraged  a  number 
of  Turkish  gentlemen,  who  never  till  now  used  to 
quit  their  homes,  to  travel  through  the  most  enlight- 
ened countries  in  search  of  improvement.  He  had 
begun  to  cretue  a  regular  army,  disciplined  after 
the  most  approved  European  models,  and  instructed 
by  French,  Italian,  and  other  European  officers. 
Selim's  nizam-gedittes,  or  troops  of  the  new  regu- 
lation or  ordinance,  already  amounted  to  some 
10,000  ibot,  tolerably  well  trained ;  and  in  addition 
to  this  force  he  hu  two  or  three  regiments  of 
cavalry,  disciplined  ud  armed  in  the  Eun^wao 


manner,  and  a  small  but  good  corps  of  artillerymen, 
who  had  learned  to  mant^  the  excellent  light 
field-pieces  which  bad  been  presented  to  the  sultan 
by  the  French  Directory  in  1196,  when  France 
was  courting  the  friendship  of  Turkey.  Splendid 
barracks  had  been  built  in  the  suhurl»  of  Constan- 
tinople, for  the  accommodation  of  the  nizam- 
gedittes,  and  one  of  the  chief  occupations  and 
greatest  pleasures  of  the  sultan  seemed  to  he  in  re- 
viewing these  &vourite  troops.  To  provide  for  the 
necessary  expenses  some  new  taxes  of  an  unprece- 
dented kind  were  imposed,  and  were  levied  with 
some  harshness.  Certain  necessary  alterations  were 
made  in  the  national  costume,  which  from  the  first 
gave  mortal  offence  to  the  gnat  body  of  the  people. 
Like  most  reformers,  Selim  attempted  to  do  too 
much  at  once ;  and,  mild,  humane,  amiable,  and 
somewhat  indolent,  he  wanted  the  indomitable  cou- 
rse, the  unflinching  firmness  and  ruthlessness, 
which  had  enabled  Peter  the  Great  to  put  down 
the  janissaries  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  Strelitz, 
and  which,  twenty  years  after  Selim's  death,  enabled 
his  cousiu  Mahmoud  to  extinguish  the  Turkish 
janissaries,  and  the  total  spirit  of  anti-reform,  in  a 
sea  of  blood.  Selim  would  not  deceive,  betray,  and 
put  to  death,  and  therefore  he  was  betrayed,  de- 
throned, and  in  the  end  murdered.  At  a  most  cri- 
tical moment  death  deprived  him  of  an  enlightened 
and  friendly  mufli,  who  had  favoured  and  sanc- 
tioned most  of  his  reforms,  and  repressed  the  dis- 
contents of  the  oulemas.  The  successor  of  this 
"  pontiff-magistrate"  was  a  Turk  of  the  old  stomp, 
a  sworn  enemy  to  all  innovation,  and  personally  an 
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enemy  to  Sdim.    He  encouraged  the  discontents 
which  the  late  mufti  had  checked,  and  the  mosques 
and  m^ress^  the  temples  and  colleges  of  the 
Osmanleea  began  to  echo  the  murmurs  of  popular 
complaint  and  disafiection.   When  this  presmt 
war  broke  out,  in  November,  1606,  the  janinaries, 
thongh  sure  to  be  berten  themselves,  insiited  tlut 
the  nizsm-gedittes  should  not  march  to  the  Danube : 
and,  claiming  their  ancient  right  of  being  in  the 
van  of  all  Tiirldsh  armies,  Bome  jantsiary-odas 
took  the  field  in  their  own  disorderly  manner,  and 
the  aultan  was  obliged  to  separate  his  disciplined 
troops,  and  send  a  large  portum  of  them  into  Asia 
Minor.  All  the  janissaries  of  the  turbulent  capital 
did  not  march  to  fight  the  yellow-heads  j  many 
odas  remained  behind,  dissatified,  disaffeoted,  ready 
for  any  mischief ;  and,     a  sort  of  affiliaUon  or 
fir%m«»nT7,  neatly  every  desperate  vagabond  in 
Constantinople  was  connected  with  some  one  of 
these  odas,  who  took  up  his  cause  when  he  felt  him- 
self aggrieved,  whether  he  were  in  the  right  or 
wrcmg,  and  ftught  his  bfttdes  with  the  agents  uid 
servants  of  govMnment.    Even  the  rayah  subjects, 
the  Gredcs,  Hoe  Armenians,  die  Bulgarians,  the 
Boeniacks,  the  Slavonians,  the  very  Jews  them- 
selves, could  partake  of  the  benefits  and  protection 
of  these  affiliations,  by  paying  for  them.  This  was 
another  of  the  anutituHonal  checks  on  the  arbi- 
trary absolute  power  of  the  sultans,  and  one  to 
which  sufficient  attention  haa  not  been  paid  by  those 
who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  Turkish  des- 
potism.  It  will  be  undostood  that  this  checking 
power  very  often  led  to  more  terrible  abuses  than 
any  that  proceeded  from  the  imperial  sovereign 
power.  T^is  system  of  janissary  union  and  affilia- 
tion msM  not  confined  to  Constantinople ;  it  existed 
in  full  finve  in  all  the  great  towns,  and  b^  its  rami- 
fications it  extended  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
empire.   Everything  was  ripe  for  revolt,  when,  to- 
wards the  end  of  May,  1807,  a  quarrel  broke  out 
between  the  disciplined  troops  and  the  yamacks- 
tabi^ie,  or  assistants  atbatteries.  These  yamacks, 
whose  name  is  still  a  word  of  terror  in  the  country, 
were  composed  of  wild  Albanians,  sUlI  wilder 
Lazes  ^m  the  neighbourhood  of  l^ebizond,  and 
of  other  bands  of  desperate  adventurers  from  Qeor- 
^a  and  Cireasaia  and  the  other  mountainous  re- 
gions on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
sultan  intended  (a  most  insane  intention)  to  subject 
suddenly  these  yan^ks  to  the  European  discipline, 
and  to  incorporate  them  vith  his  niaam-gedittes. 
Tiatton  near  his  person,  and  high  in  office,  con- 
cealed die  real  state  of  things ;  and,  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  yamacka  were  preparing  to  All 
upon  the  disciplined  troops,  he  sent  Mahmoud- 
Effendi  to  the  castles  and  battoies  on  the  Bosporus, 
with  uniforms  like  those  worn  by  the  nizam-ge- 
dittes, and  with  positive  orders  to  make  the  yamacks 
throw  off  their  old  Oriental  dresses,  and  put  on  the 
new,  half-European,  and  somewhat  shabby  costume. 
Scarcely  had  his  attendants  unrolled  the  first  bun- 
dle of  blue  jackets  and  tight  pantaloons,  ere  the 
yamacks  fell  npon  the  poor  effendi,  to  ittrangle 


him.  The  nizam-gedittes  rallied  round  the  mini- 
ster of  the  sultan,  and  a  fierce  and  bloody  combat 
ensued.  In  the  Iwat  of  the  %ht  Mabmnid-Effendi 
got  to  bis  boat,  and  descended  the  Bosporus  as  ftr 
as  the  village  of  Buyukdertf,  ytbere  he  hoped  to  find 
refuge  in  the  sommer  palace  of  the  French  amba»> 
sador.  But  hot  yamacki  were  there,  and  were 
cverywhen  «  both  sides  of  tiiat  lovely  channel, 
and  the  efiendi  and  his  secretary  were  sUught»ed 
the  moment  they  put  their  feet  on  shore.  Another 
officer  of  high  rank  waa  murdered  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  sea.  After  a 
desperate  contest  the  nizam-gedittes  were  driven 
from  the  castles  and  batteries  on  both  sides  the 
channel.  Such  of  them  as  were  left  aHve  retreated 
in  good  order  to  their  barracks  at  Constantinople ; 
other  corps  might  soon  have  been  brought  over  from 
Scutari,  and  the  proper  timely  emplt^ment  of  these 
disciplined  forces  would  have  de^royed  the  muti- 
neers; but  his  traitors  asmred  the  Sultan  that  it 
was  merely  a  momentary  commotitm,  that  there 
was  no  danger;  hia  ministers  never  did  to-day 
what  they  could  possibly  put  off  till  to-morrow ; 
and  Selim  himself  was  averse  to  enei^;etic  measures, 
which  must  end  in  the  slaughter  of  many  of  his 
subjects.  The  moment  was  lost,  the  opportunity 
was  thrown  away,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of 
recovering  it.  Secret  emissaries  glided  through 
the  populous  quarters  of  the  capital,  telling  d^e 
janissaries  that  the  time  vas  come  for  taking  their 
vengeance  on  the  nizam-gedittes ;  messengers 
mounted  on  swift  horses  went  snd  came  between 
the  head-quarters  of  the  yamacks  and  Constan- 
tinople ;  the  mufti  and  his  principsl  oulemas 
secretiy  distributed  gold,  and  the  sheikB  and 
imams  preached  mysteriously  in  the  mosques, 
banning  by  lamentations,  and  ending  at  the 

}>roper  moment  with  menaces.  The  yamacks,  after 
eaving  strong  guards  in  all  the  batteries,  united  in 
the  beautiftil  valley  which  runs  from  the  European 
side  of  the  Bosporus  behind  Buyukden!  towards 
the  village  and  forest  of  Belgrade :  and  there,  in 
the  shade  of  the  magnificent  plane-trees,  and  in 
concurrence  with  secret  envoys  from  the  janissaries 
and  oulemas,  they  took  a  solemn  vow  to  defend 
unto  death  the  common  cause,  their  religion,  their 
ancient  laws  and  usages ;  and  then  elected  to  be 
their  chief  and  generalisnmo  one  Cabakchy<OgIou, 
a  fierce,  fearless,  unlettered  Asiatic,  to  whom  they 
gave  die  power  of  punishing  ^ith  hntant  death 
every  man  among  tiiem  that  should  prove  a  coward 
or  a  traitor.  Cabakchy-Oglou  remained  inactive 
for  three  days  in  the  valley  oi  Buyukderrf,  awaiting 
hu  aignal  to  march  from  the  chieft  of  the  con- 
spiracy in  the  capital.  I^e  Spenish  unbaasador, 
the  same  Ibbrqais  de  Alm^nara  who  had  helped  the 
Turks  to  man  the  batteries  firom  which  Duckworth 
had  retreated,  chanced  to  be  in  Uie  village  of 
Buyukdertf,  and  he  very  easily  penetrated  the  bold 
and  extensive  designs  of  the  mutineers.  He  hur- 
ried to  Constantinople,  he  ran  to  the  divan,  he 
visited  the  honeat  ministers  of  the  sultan,  and 
endeavoured  to  «nkm  ^tze^^^^f^e 
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danger ;  but  they  met  him  with  Mashallahs  \  and 
Inshallahs !  and  with  assurances  that  they  knew 
very  well  what  to  do,  that  traiiquillity  would  soon 
be  re-established,  and  that  the  marquis's  fears  and 
conjectures  were  all  visionary.  On  the  mwning  of 
the  29th  of  May,  Cabakchy-Oglou  got  the  word  to 
march ;  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  he  was  in 
the  heart  of  Constantinople,  and  before  the  sun 
went  down  he  was  joined  by  the  janisBaries,  by 
Bome  of  the  galiongees,  or  uilon  of  the  fleet ;  by 
nearly  all  the  topgees,  or  caunoneers ;  and  by 
nearly  all  the  rabble.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
a  general  massacre  began  of  the  sultan's  ministers 
(except  those  who  had  betrayed  him),  and  of 
all  the  friends  of  reform.  Tlie  list  of  proscrip- 
tion— and  there  was  one  in  writing — must  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  mufti  or  some  of  his 
oulemaa  and  imams,  for  Gabakchy-Oglou  could 
neither  write  nor  read.  It  was  read  by  torchlight 
in  thegreat  square  of  the  Hippodrome;  and  thither, 
as  they  were  successively  seized  and  decapitated, 
were  brought  the  streaming  heads  of  the  Tictims, 
and  piled  in  a  heap  und^  the  ancient  Greek  obelisk 
wbi^  hicta  the  temple  of  Santa  Sophia  and  the 
nuffe  magnificent  white  marble  mosque  of  Sultan 
Achmet  llieae  summary  executions  continued  idl 
that  night,  and  all  the  follovriiw  day,  the  30th  of 
May.  Not  only  the  mmisters,  officers,  and  men  in 
employment,  but  every  Turkish  gentleman  who  had 
shown  a  predilection  for  reform  and  innovation, 
and  the  manners  and  usages  of  Christian  Europe, 
or  who  had  distinguished  ^himself  by  his  acquire- 
ments or  love  of  study,  was  hunted  down  by  the 
yamacks  and  janissaries.  It  was  a  fatal  thing  then 
to  know  how  to  read  and  write,  or  to  have  manu- 
scripts or  books  in  one's  possession,  for,  where  other 
evidence  was  wanting,  this  was  enough  to  prove  to 
the  anti-reformers  that  the  possessor's  faith  was 
heretical  and  unsound — that  he  was  an  enemy  to 
the  prophet  and  the  people  of  the  prophet,  and  a 
friend  lo  the  Ghiaours  and  theii  unclean  accursed 
naagei — and  so  off  went  his  head.  The  bostandji- 
bachy,  one  of  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  empire, 
and  especially  odious  to  the  yamacks  and  janis- 
saries, had  taken  refuge  in  the  seraglio,  which  the 
Turks  in  their  fiercest  insurrections  had  generally 
respected  as  a  sacred  asylum.  The  yamacks  and 
janissaries  presented  themselves  at  the  great  gate 
of  the  palace  called  the  Sublime  Gate,  threatening 
to  force  it  open,  and  demanding  the  bostandji- 
bachy's  head.  Selim's  terrified  courtiers  advised 
him  to  give  up  the  victim  demanded,  as  the  only 
means  of  preserving  the  sanctity  of  tlie  palace  and 
restoring  tranquillity.  The  sultan  hesitated,  for 
the  man  had  been  a  faithful  servant  and  warm 
friend;  but  when  the  boatandji-bachy  threw  him- 
self at  his  feet,  and  himself  demanded  to  die  in 
«der  to  save  his  master  and  the  palace,  Selim 
covered  his  eyes  with  IxAh  his  hands,  and  mutt««d 
words  equivdent  to  the  death-sentence ;  and  in  an 
instant  the  bostandji-bachy's  head  was  struck  off 
and  thrown  over  one  of  the  battlements  to  the 
yamacki,  who  picked  it  up  with  a  traw^t  of 


savage  joy,  and,  carrying  it  to  the  Hippodrome, 
Ifud  it  at  the  feet  of  Cabakchy-Oglou.  The  sultan 
sent  out  a  decree  and  proclamation,  abolishing  for 
ever  the  corps  of  nizam-gedittea,  and  promising 
for  the  future  to  be  entirely  guided  by  the  ancient 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  Otmanlees.  But  this 
humiliating  measure,  and  the  shameful  sacrifice  of 
the  bostandji-bachy,  instead  of  guaranteeing  the 
sultan's  safety,  only  increased  the  audusity  of  tiie 
reb^  The  mufti  and  die  oulemaa  had  deter- 
mined from  the  first  not  to  trust  Sdim,  or  rely  on 
any  of  his  promises.  At  their  prompting,  Cabakchy- 
Oglou,  on  the  morning  of  the  Slst  of  May,  from 
his  seat  or  throne  in  the  Hippodrome,  sent  a  de- 
putation of  the  people  to  put  this  comprehensive 

auestion  to  the  pontiff-magistrate  : — '*  If  any  padi- 
iiah  (emperor  or  sovereign)  by  his  conduct  and 
hie  regulations  combats  the  religious  principles 
consecrated  by  the  Koran,  does  he  deserve  to 
remain  on  the  throne?"  The  mufti  feigned  to  be 
sorely  afflicted ;  but,  not  satisfied  with  a  short 
sonorous  negative,  he  went  on  to  confirm  the 
popular  belief  that  Selim  had  sinned  against  the 
pnncipks  of  the  Koran— had  endeavoured  to  assi- 
milate the  Oaniankes  to  the  infidels,  and  had  merited 
dethronement.  He  then  retired  and  penned  his 
fetva,  or  bull,  and  wrote  at  the  bottom  the  pwer 
containing  the  question  which  the  deputation  hail 
submitted  to  him — "  No :  God  knows  the  beat." 
As  soon  as  ihefetva  and  the  answer  were  read  in 
the  Hippodrome,  the  yamacks,  the  janissaries,  and 
the  mob  shouted  that  they  would  have  no  more  of 
Selim ;  that  his  cousin  Mustapha,  son  of  the  late 
Sultan  Abdul-Hamid,  should  be  their  lawful  sove- 
reign !  As  Mustapha,  who  was  thus  proclaimed, 
was,  according  to  the  ancient  usage  of  securing  all 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  a  prisoner  in  the  seraglio, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  dethroned  sultan,  and  as  Selim, 
by  doing  as  other  padishahs  had  done  before  him, 
might  stop  his  promotion  by  cutting  off  his  bead, 
and  as  it  was  apprehmded  he  might  be  driven  to 
this  desperate  step  if  the  seraglio  were  attacked  and 
forced,  there  was  a  short  and  anxious  pause  in  the 
proce^ngs,  which  had  hitherto  run  on  so  smoothly 
and  so  rapidly.  But  the  sleek  and  slippery  mufti 
stepped  in  at  the  moment  of  need  :  his  person  was 
as  sacred  as  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  seraglio, 
his  life  was  guaranteed  by  ancient  laws,  and  he 
offered  to  go  into  the  palace,  to  acquaint  Sultan 
Selim  with  his  destiny,  and  engage  him  to  resign 
himself  to  it,  as  to  the  unalterable  doom  of  God 
and  man.  He  knew  the  weaknesses  of  Selim's 
character,  and  the  dread  he  always  had  of  civil 
war.  When  he  presented  himself  at  the  seraglio 
gate,  and  intimated — without  explaining  the  object 
of  his  mission — that  he  wished  to  spuk  with  the 
sultan,  Selim  ordered  that  the  holy  man,  Uie  aheik 
islam,  or  head  of  the  faith,  should  be  instantly 
admitted.  He  found  his  sovereign  surrounded 
only  by  a  few  timid  trembling  servants ;  and  with 
some  little  religious  cant  he  told  him  that  he  had 
ceased  to  reign ;  that  it  was  the  will  of  Heaven,  and 
of  the  janissaries  and  all  thq^^s^^e^of  ^^stan- 
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tinople,  that  his  cousin  Mustapha  should  be  sultan 
and  master :  "  All  this  was  written  in  the  Book 
of  Destiny :  what  can  we  poor  feeble  mortals  do 
against  the  will  of  Allah  ?"  Sdim,  seeing  that  he 
had  no  means  of  resisting  it,  calmly  submitted  to 
the  will  (tf  Heaven,  as  interpreted  by  the  sheik 
islam,  aod  retired  to  the  humble  apartments  in 
the  seraglio  which  he  had  occupied  before  he 
ascended  the  throne.  His  cousin  Mustapha  then 
came  forth  into  the  grand  hall  of  audience,  and  was 
saluted  as  padishah.  He  was  much  applauded  for 
not  administering  the  bowstring  to  the  deposed 
sultan ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  Mustapha  finished  his  own  career  by  mur- 
dering his  cousin.*  Sebastiani  regretted  the  sudden 
revolution  which  had  taken  place,  for  Selim  had 
treated  him  in  the  most  irieodly  manner,  and 
showed  every  disposition  of  st^iness  and  attach- 
ment to  the  alliance  with  Bonaparte ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  was  deposed,  Sebastiani  cultivated  a  close 
friendship  with  Calukchy-Oglou,  the  vioknt  and 
brutal  man  who  had  oveithiown  him,  and  through 
Cabakchy'a  means  the  French  influence  at  & 
Porte  remuned  undiminished.  But  for  this  revo- 
lution, which  bewildered  and  paralysed  the  pashas 
oommianding  on  the  Danube,  the  Russian  army  in 
that  quarter,  being  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of 
territory,  and  in  part  occupied  tedious  sie^, 
might  have  sufEered,  if  sot  defeat,  some  very  aerunia 
losses. 

One  little  expedition  which  took  place  under 
the  Grenville  administration,  and  which  showed 
that  they,  as  well  as  their  predecessors,  had  a 
hankering  after  petty  conquests  and  unhealthy 
colonies,  was  attended  with  complete  success.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  year  Captain  Charles  Brisbane 
captured  the  Dutch  island  of  Cura^.  The  en- 
trance to  the  harbour,  only  fifty  fathoms  wide, 
was  defaided  by  regular  fortificaUons ;  the  prin- 
cipal fort.  Fort  Amsterdam,  mounted  sixty  pieces 
of  cannon  in  two  tiers;  and  athwart  the  harbour 
were  ranged  a  large  Dutch  frigate,  a  20-gun  ship 
corvette,  and  two  large  schooners ;  while  at  the 
bottom  of  the  faaiboiu,  and  upon  a  high  steep  hill, 
there  stood  Fort  Rtfpublique,  which  was  within 
grape-shot  distance.  Yet  the  gallant  Brisbane's 
force  amounted  only  to  four  British  frigates.  In 
a  short  morning's  work,  and  with  no  other  loss 
than  three  killed  and  fourteen  wounded,  and  of  a 
spritsail-yard  shot  away  from  the  *  Arethusa,*  the 
Dutch  frigate  was  boarded  and  carried,  the  ship- 
corvette  was  secured.  Fort  Amsterdam,  two  minor 
forts,  the  citadel,  and  the  town  were  stormed,  and 
Fort  Rifpublique,  being  threatened  in  the  rear  by 

*  JotImmu  de  Unt-Dmya,  mrDtntioM  im  Conriantiiiopte.— Prl- 
tale  InlbmiUliMi. 

U.  JncbmMi  *m  Unt  ill  dm  dttaOa  nUthig  to  Uie  errata  which 
louk  pUM  in  the  intprioT  of  Uie  Mr«|tlio  werr  commnDicohd  tii  him 
liy  oae  of  JjulUll  Sallm'*  jugn,  «a  rye  nnd  nr  wHnni.  With  the 
pefMNurcfUent  inCoiMlaiiiiDopleatOM  tlma,  and  wjih  all  Umw  wlio 
were  bMl  acquaiDted  witli  the  eircunrntannM,  M.  Juchemu't  admir- 
ablji  WTiticB  book  poMcd  ai  a  moat  conm  and  ftiitbeoiic  aceount. 
Klin*  in  mmaa  aliglrt  panieuUn,  lh«  inlbraiaUoa  we  ounelTea  eol- 
k«tcd  on  lha  apot.  twnty-oM  ymn  after  Um  aveoU,  eloariy  mrom 


300  sailors  and  marines  who  had  climbed  up  the 
rocks,  was  reduced  to  capitulate. 

The  fint  expedition  sent  out  by  the  new  mi- 
nistry was  attended  by  some  painful  circnmBtanees, 
hut  with  complete  succeas,  at  least  to  our  arms. 
The  terrible  chastiaement  which  the  Danes  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Ndaon  had  not 
promoted  any  friendly  feeling  towank  Eng^d. 
They  had  professed  to  remain  neutral ;  but,  even 
more  than  before  that  chastisement,  they  had  fa- 
voured the  French.  A  wofiil  experience  had  taught 
England  and  her  allies  how  Uttle  Bonaparte  re- 
spected the  neutrality  of  any  country  that  was 
weak  when  it  suited  his  purpose  to  violate  it.  The 
predominant  idea  of  that  conqueror  now  was  to 
enforce  what  he  termed  his  continental  system 
to  carry  into  effect  in  every  maritime|fttate  of  £urope 
his  Berlin  decree,  in  conformity  with  which  all 
ports  were  to  be  closed  against  the  British  flag 
and  trade.  Russia  and  Prussia,  by  events  which 
will  be  explained  hereafter  when  we  have  finished 
the  narrative  of  oar  own  military  ani  naval  ope- 
rations, had  been  compdled  to  accede ;  the  Hanae 
Towns,  with  all  the  nvers  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  its  outlets,  were  occupied  by 
French  troops ;  Sweden  could  not  long  offer  any 
valid  opposition ;  but  the  system  would  be  incom- 
pl^  in  the  north  of  Europe  unless  Denmark,  who 
holds  the  keys  of  the  Baltic  in  her  hand,  and 
whose  trade  and  enterprise  and  mercantile  marine 
were  very  considerable,  should  be,  by  negotiation 
and  treaty,  or  by  military  force,  brought  into  it. 
It  was  known  to  our  cabinet  that  there  had  been 
negotiaUons  of  a  secret  nature,  and  it  was  equally 
veil  known  that  Bonaparte  would  not  hesitate  to 
employ  force  if  negotiation  fiuled.  The  north  tk 
Germany  was  awarmii^  with  his  troope,  and  with 
the  troops  his  brother  Louis  had  wought  into 
Hanover  from  Holland  ;  an  entire  corps  dfarmke 
was  Iving  not  many  days*  march  from  that  fron- 
tier of  Denmark  where  the  heroic  and  unfriended 
Blucher  had  been  compeUed  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
There  was  no  army  in  Denmark  at  all  capable 
of  resisting  these  French  forces :  the  country  was 
indubitably  Bonaparte's  as  soon  as  he  might  choose 
to  take  possession  of  it,  and  with  the  country  he 
would  Katn  a  fine  fleet  and  well-stored  arsensls 
and  dockyards.  If  EogUuid  could  have  relied  on 
the  friendship  of  Denmark,  there  was  no  relying 
on  her  weakness ;  if  the  court,  the  cabinet,  and 
the  country  had  been  devoted  to  us,  instead  of 
being  alienated  from  us — if,  instead  of  an  evident 
leaning  towards  France,  which  had  lasted  for  many 
years,  there  had  been  a  high  and  resolute  spirit 
of  patriotism,  with  the  determinatitHi  to  resast 
foreign  interference  and  dictation,  we  could  not 
have  relied  upon  the  abiIity;of  the  Danes  to  oppose 
the  mighty  will  which  had  overthrown  a  great 
military  power  like  Prussia  almost  st  a  single 
blow,  which  had  for  the  time  subjugated  Russia 
OS  well  as  Austria,  and  which  had  involved  in  a 
vortex  all  the  old  principalities  and  powers  of 
Europe.  A  Gaiat«ipai^|,t^^<»gr^d^l^^ 
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limply  to  tfai» — if  we  did  oot  make  Hire  of  the 
Danish  fleet  Bonuarte  vu  sure  to  get  itj  a  little 
sooner  or  later.  The  jutification  of  the  conduct 
adopted  by  our  goveroment  may  be  explained  with 
almost  equal  brevity : — a  man  knows  that  bis  next 
or  near  neighbour  has  in  his  possesnm  «  hn;^ 
barrel  of  gunpowder;  be  may  believe  that  thn 
neighbour  will  not  set  fire  to  his  powder  so  as  to 
endanger  bis  hooae  and  property ;  but  he  knows 
that  ^re  is  an  eril-disposed  penon  living  over 
the  way  who  has  a  design  upon  the  powder  and 
the  intention  of  blowing  up  his  house  with  it,  «nd, 
knowing  at  the  same  time  that  the  owner  of  the 
powder  cannot  defend  it  or  keep  it  out  of  the  way 
of  the  eviL-diapoeed  person,  he  demands  that  it 
should  be  put  into  his  hands,  which  are  strong 
enough  to  keep  it,  and  which  can  put  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  evil-disposed  party,  oflkriog  to 
restore  it  when  the  danger  shall  be  passed,  or  to 

Say  the  price  of  it ;  and  when  the  weak  neigh- 
Dur  rejects  this  proposition  be  takes  the  powder 
by  fiirce,  to  prevent  its  being  sdsed  and  onployed 
against  bis  own  bouse  and  pnyecty.  One  of  the 
greatestwritersonthelawofnationasays— ^'I  may, 
without  considering  whether  it  is  merited  or  not, 
take  poBsessioQ  of  that  which  belongs  to  another 
man,  if  I  have  reason  to  apprehend  any  evil  to 
myself  from  his  holding  it  I  cannot  make  my- 
self master  or  proprietor  of  it,  the  property  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  end  which  I  propose ;  but 
I  can  keep  possession  of  the  tfaing  seized  till  my 
safety  be  sumciently  provided  for?**  The  great 
Uw  of  nature,  the  instinct  and  duty  of  self-pre- 
servation,  would  recommend  and  justify  this 
coarse ;  and,  in  order  to  attain  success,  execution 
must  follow  rapidly  and  suddenly  on  the  con- 
ceptkm  of  the  plan,  for  if  the  person  over  the  way 
learns  the  project  beforehand,  be  will  seiae  the 
gunpowder  beioro  the  thre^ened  man  can  secure 
it : — and  thus  our  government  rushed  to  ita  object 
without  a  docbration  of  war  against  Denmark, 
which  would  have  defeated  everything,  and  have 
thrown  the  Danish  fleet  into  the  bands  of  Bona- 
parte. It  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Doimark  to  keep  his  ships  out  of  the 
clutches  of  our  mortal  enem;^,  who  intended  to 
avail  himself  of  the  subjv^tion  of  the  continent 
in  making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  creating 
a  new  French  navy,  and  for  bringing  into  action 
along  with  it  aU  the  fleets  of  Europe.  Bonaparte 
bad  too  thoroi^ly  rent  the  book  of  the  law  of 
nationa  for  any  British  ministry  in  its  senses  to 
count  upon  one  of  ita  torn  p^^.  The  enemies  of 
the  oonqueno'  had  already  suflfered  too  severely 
from  binding  themselvca  by  law*  which  were  less 
thm  gossamer  to  faim.  The  uncontrollable  rage 
which  be  felt  and  expressed  on  learning  the  daring 
blow  which  had  been  struck  at  Copenhagen  clearly 
evinced  his  intentions  as  to  Denmark  and  her  fleet, 
aiul  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment  at  finding 
the  prize  lozed  before  he  could  dutch  iLf  But 


there  was  more  than  this :  the  Danish  government, 
which  had  said  ncAhing  against  the  Berlin  decree, 
although  it  was  an  f^ck  on  the  rights  of  all  neu- 
tral conmercial  nations,  had  raised  a  terrible  cla- 
mour gainst  the  retaliating  order  of  council  of 
January  the  7th,  1801,  wlwrein  the  British  go- 
vemment  prohihited  the  trade  of  neutrals,  with 
property  belonging  to  an  enemy,  ^m  any  one 
port  to  another,  both  being  in  the  possession 
of  France  or  of  her  allies.  At  the  end  of 'the 
American  war,  when  the  armed  neutrality  or  ma- 
ritime confederacy  of  the  northern  powers  had 
been  projected,  Denmark  had  put  herself  in  the 
van ;  and  there  was  now  not  only  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  that  confederacy  against  the  maritime 
superiority  of  Great  Britain  was  to  be  revived,  but 
our  cabinet  bad  also  obtained  information  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  bad  agreed  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  it,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark 
to  become  a  party  to  it.  The  court  of  Copenh^|en 
would  certainly  have  ^ven  us  no  previoiis  notice 
of  its  intention ;  it  would  have  bda  up  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  England  as  a  screen  to  conceal  its 
hostile  preparations,  and  as  toon  as  the  opportune 
moment  came  it  would,  '*  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,"  have  turned  its  cannon  against  our  heart 
of  hearts.  Surely  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  all 
this  ridiculous  verbiage  about  the  attacking  Den- 
mark in  a  time  of  profound  peace !  What  minis- 
ters could  not  then  declare  to  a  loud  and  passionate 
opposition,  who  showed  a  wonderful  alacrity  in 
putting  the  French  construction  upon  the  whole 
case,  and  in  echoing  and  re-echoing  Bonaparte's 
cry  about  the  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  was 
revealed  ten  years  after,  when  the  reasons  for  con- 
cealment were  removed  by  the  death  of  the  per- 
sons who  bad  made  the  discovery : — afsecret  article 
of  Uie  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  provided  for  the 
seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  by  France  and  Russia, 
was  publicly  revealed,  and  an  authenticated  copy 
of  it  produced  in  parliament  In  1807  and  1808 
ministers,  in  reply  to  all  the  taunts  and  challenges 
of  their  political  adversaries,  could  only  stote  that 
they  had  good  grounds  for  believing  that  this 
article  existed,  and  th^  the  seizure  of  the  Danish 
fleet  only  formed  a  part  of  an  extensive  system  for 
uniting  the  navies  of  the  world  against  us.  When 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  another 
neutral,  weak,  and  helpless  power,  we  shall  see 
that  the  first  demand  the  French  ambassador  made 
was  that  the  Porfugaese  should  unite  their  naval 
forces  to  the  French,  and  seize  and  confiscate  all 
the  British  propoty  m  their  dominions.  After  all 
this,  doubts  (which  might  suit  party  purposes  for 
the  time)  ought  no  longer  to  be  expressed  by 
Englishmen  as  to  the  immediate  designs  of  Bona- 

tha  Bnt  thtas  whleb  dmsoBcd  tiu  went  nrlkcla  of  tito  Imtvof  Ttldt, 
n  rirut  of  vAtcA  (A*  soiy  tf  DamBtk  iraj  tn  M  pat  nt  U«  iitamal 
t^VftMce.  SIhm  tfaB  otaiiroiitw  of  Panl  l  .I  had  never  Naiio- 
laon  tat  Bueh  a  banaiairt  of  ngo.  That  which  itruck  him  moat  iu 
IhU  vinima  Mw  ia  aw/a  «aa  tha  nroinnliludo  and  maluUuu  at  U>a 
£B|tlUhi  ntnlrtiT."— JTAavfraf     FauM.  Dme  tOtrmu,  *e. 

W*  hava  aiwa  doubt  vbathar  Uiaaa  UeBMia  weta  wtUtra  by  Um 
ba^  of  VtMriie,  bat  m  haw  bom  whateverAat  ih«r  wen  «dllM 
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imrte  agauut  the  fleet  and  naval  storea  of  the 
Danes,  or  aa  to  ^  eitent  to  which  the  government 
of  Dennurk  would  have  aequiesoed  m  his  demands. 

Early  in  the  summer  a  powerful  expedition  was 
fitted  ont  in  our  ports,  witfi  a  secrecy  and  prompti- 
tude highly  bonounble  to  the  new  mmistry.  A 
fleet  of  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  with  up- 
wards of  forty  frigates,  sloops,  bomb-veasels,  and 
gun-brigs,  and  371  transports,  was  prepared  and 
got  ready  for  sea ;  and  about  27,000  land  troops, 
of  which  more  thati  one  half  were  Germans  in 
British  pay,  were  embarked.  These  mighty  pre- 
parations appear  to  have  been  commenced  and 
concluded  within  less  than  a  month  from  the 
time  at  which  the  cabinet  took  its  determination. 
The  command  of  the  fleet  was  intrusted  to  Admiral 
Gambier,  and  the  command  in  chief  of  the  army 
to  Lord  Catbcart,  who  bad  been  ptevlouily  dis- 
patched to  the  shores  of  the  Baltlo  with  sotne 
troops  to  act  as  atixiliaries  to  the  Kltig  of  Swedeui 
whose  ftte  H  hud  hm  to  dd  mfmk  fitf  the 
coalition.  It  itM  ihei  gtfdd  Muiie  of  Ltffd  Oltib* 
cart  to  have  under  his  command  Major-Goierfll 
Sir  Arthur  Wellealey,  whose  exploits  in  India  bad 
ah«Bdy  gained  for  him  a  high  reputatioti  tbtough' 
out  the  Britdsh  army.  On  the  26th  of  July,  Gedn- 
bier  set  sail  from  Yarmouth  Road^-where  Nelson 
had  landed  after  his  ^reat  battle  of  the  Baltic — 
with  the  principal  division  of  the  fleet  On  tlw 
Ist  of  August,  when  Gambier  was  off  the  entrance 
of  Gotheobui^,  he  detached  Commodore  Keats  witii 
four  ships  of  the  linej  three  frigates,  and  ten  brigs, 
to  the  passage  of  the  Great  Belt,  to  cut  off  any 
supplies  of  Danish  troops  that  might  attempt  to 
cross  from  Holstein  to  Zealand  and  the  capital. 
Admiral  Gambier  himself  proceeded  to  the  SooihI, 
passed  the  castles  tiiere  without  molestation  or 
challeDge,  and  got  to  anchor  in  ElsuiOTe  Buds. 
By  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  August,  all  the  trans- 
ports were  safely  collected  round  the  admiral,  and 
Lord  Cathcart  had  arrived  with  the  troops  from 
Stralsund.  The  crown  prince  was  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Danish  army  at  Kiel,  in  Holstein. 
That  army  was  from  20,000  to  30^000  strong,  but, 
from  the  station  which  he  occupied  in  the  passage 
of  the  Great  Belt,  Commodore  Keats  kept  it  com- 
pletely in  check,  or  at  least  prevented  its  crossing 
over  to  the  island  of  Zealand  for  the  protection  of 
the  capital.  Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  resided  for 
mme  years  as  British  envoy  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
msny,  and  who  waa  personally  acquamted  with 
most  of  the  Danish  ministers,  was  soit  over  to  Kiel 
to  attempt  an  amicable  arrsngement  with  the  crown 
prince,  on  the  basis  of  his  dwverii^  up  the  Danish 
fleet  to  the  British  admiral,  on  the  solemn  assur- 
ance that  it  should  be  restored  at  a  geDeral  peace, 
or  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England.  The  answer  was  an  angry  and  indignant 
refusal.  Jackson  returned  on  board :  the  prince 
sent  a  messenger  to  Copenhagen  with  orders  to 
put  the  city  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence. 
It  was  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  August  whoi  this 
courier  reached  Copenhagen,  whieh  bad  been  taken 
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so  completely  by  surj^rise,  that  scarcely  a  gun  was 
mounted  on  the  ramparts,  and  the  whole  armed 
force  collected  in  the  city  or  stationed  on  the  whole 
island,  exclusive  of  sailors,  but  inchiuve  2000 
militia  and  about  3500  citizen  volimteers,  did  not 
exceed  12,000  or  13,000  men.  On  the  morning 
of  the  11th  the  crown  prince  himself  quitted  Kiel, 
and  etnbarked  to  cross  over  f^om  Ho^tein  to  his 
capital :  as  be  was  accompanied  only  by  his  staff 
and  attendants,  the  British  ships  of  war  allowed 
him  to  pass ;  and  Mr.  Jackson  was  sent  after  him 
to  attempt  again  to  bring  him  to  a  compliance  by 
representing  the  impracticability  of  any  valid 
resistance,  and  by  assuring  him  of  the  liberality 
and  steadiness  of  England  if  he  would  only  contract 
ail  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  us.  The 
crown  prince,  who  arrived  in  his  capital  about  the 
bout  of  flooti  on  the  11  th^  repeated  his  reflisal,  and 
Jl  Mud  to  have  exclaimed — **Yaa  offer  us  your 
itliltticel  bat  ws  know  what  It  ii  worth!  Your 
alllesi  mm  hm  turn  tahity  eitwcting  your  suc- 
SdUrs  ht  a  iriaiU  mti  tUfS  Mttiht  tu  what  is  the 
worth  tff£tfiliih  mebdlMpl"  If  the  prince  said 
BtH  thd  Wttfdlj  lie  migbti  With  kome  reason,  have 
mid  thetfl ;  the  "  All-Talents  "  ministry  had  left 
oUf  hliy  the  catar  unsuccoured  for  nearly  a  year. 
If  the  Rtusians  had  been  properly  supported  by 
England  there  would  have  been  no  secret  article 
between  the  czar  and  the  French,  there  would 
have  been  no  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  no  occasion  for 
these  measures  in  the  Baltic,  4rhich  the  said  minis- 
ters, as  heads  of  a  clamorous  opposition,  imputed 
to  the  present  c^inet  as  high  state  crimes.  In- 
stead of  treating  with  Mr.  Jackson,  the  (Town 
prinoe  hurried  on  the  prroarations  which  his 
people  were  nuddng  for  iae  defence  of  his  capital, 
and  urged  them  as  patriots  to  defend  Copenhagen 
and  its  port  to  the  ntmoat  Bnt  the  prince  did 
not  stay,  as  he  had  done  at  the  time  (A  Nelson's 
visit,  when  the  strife  was  more  equal,  to  take  a  part 
in  the  combat :  he  quitted  his  capital  on  the  13th, 
and,  leaving  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Copen- 
hagen to  a  major-general,  he  -went  into  Jutland. 
Contrary  win(h  kept  the  British  fleet  stationary  in 
£)lsinore  Roada  until  the  ttiomiDg  of  the  15th, 
when,  at  a  very  early  hour,  the  men-of-war  and 
transports  weighed,  and  worked  up  to  the  Bay  of 
Wedbeck,  about! midway  between  Elaiuore  and 
Copenhagen.  Here  Admiral  Gambier  and  the 
bulk  of  the  fleet  anchored,  while  a  small  squadron 
{noceeded  higher  up  the  Sound  to  make  a  diver- 
sion. On  die  mflnung  of  the  16th  a  part  of  the 
land  troops  were  disembarlnd  at  Wedbedi,  without 
op^position.  The  fleet  then  weighed,  and  made  idl 
sail  for  Copenhagen.  Before  quitting  Wedbeck 
Lord  Cathcart  and  Admirsl  Gambier  issued  a  pro- 
clamaldon  to  the  Danes,  declaring  that  the  recent 
treaties  of  peace  and  the  changes  of  government  and 
territory  had  so  far  increased  Uie  influence  of  France 
on  the  continent  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
Denmark  to  preserve  its  neutrality,  if  ever  so  much 
inclined  so  to  do ;  that  it  was  necessary  for  Eng- 
land to  take  .meaauies  !f»g,|(«i^*@t)'¥5gfrt» 
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neutral  power  from  being  turned  againet  her,  and 
that  therefore  she  judged  it  eipedient  to  demand 
the  temporary  deposit  of  the  Danish  ahipa  of 
the  line  in  one  of  his  majesty's  porta;  and 
that,  as  became  the  duty  he  owed  to  himself 
and  his  people,  hie  majesty's  demand  was  sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  fleet,  and  by  an  army 
amply  supplied  with  everythii^  necessary  for  an 
active  and  determined  enterprise.  The  proclama- 
tion did  not  fail  to  express  friendly  sentiments 
towards  the  Danish  people,  and  regret  for  the 
necessity  of  the  present  proceeding.  "  We  come 
to  your  shores,"  it  said,  not  as  enemies,  but  in 
aelf-defence,  to  prevent  those  who  have  so  long 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  from  compelling  the 
force  of  your  navy  to  be  employed  against  us.  We 
ask  deposit — we  have  not  looked  to  capture :  so 
far  from  it,  the  most  solemn  pledge  has  been  offered 
to  your  government,  and  it  is  hereby  renewed, 
that,  if  our  demand  be  acceded  to,  every  ship 
belonging  to  the  Danish  navy  shall,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  general  peace,  be  restored  to  her,  in  the 
same  condition  and  state  of  equipment  as  when 
received  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  your  government,  by  a  word, 
to  sheathe  our  swords,  most  reluctantly  drawn 
against  you;  ....  but  if  these  offers  are  rejected, 
and  the  machinations  of  France  render  you  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  reason  and  the  call  of  friendship,  the 
innocent  blood  that  will  be  shed,  and  the  horrors 
of  a  besieged  and  bombarded  capital,  must  fall  on 
your  own  heads  and  those  of  your  cruel  advisers." 
The  crown  prince's  general  replied  with  a  counter 


proclamation  or  edict  ordering  the  seizure  of  all 
British  vessels  and  property.  On  the  IVth,  the 
Danish  gunboats,  taking  advantage  of  a  calm,  set 
fire  to  an  English  merchant  vessel,  fired  at  some 
of  our  transports  coming  from  Stralsund,  and  also 
attacked  with  round  and  grape  shot  the  piquets  of 
Lord  Cathcart's  army.  These  gunboats  were 
driven  into  Copenhagen  harbour  by  our  bomb 
vessels;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  Admiral 
Gambier,  with  sixteen  sail  of  the  line,  came  to 
anchor  in  Copenhagen  Road,  about  four  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  the  Trekroner,  or  crown  battery, 
which  had  fired  with  such  terrible  effect  into  Nel- 
son's ship.  By  the  21st  the  island  of  Zealand  was 
completely  surrounded  by  the  British  ships,  which 
prevented  all  ingress  or  egress;  on  the  22nd 
General  MacFarlane's  division,  having  been  landed 
the  preceding  evening,  joined  the  army  and  en- 
camped in  rear  of  head-quarters  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  23rd  Lord  Rosslyn,  who  had  landed  with  ano- 
ther division  of  troops  in  Keoge  Bay,  joined  the  main 
army  and  covered  its  centre.  While  the  English 
army  were  engaged  in  securing  their  positions,  in 
drawing  up  their  heavy  artillery,  and  in  choosing 
groimd  for  their  batteries,  the  Danish  praams  and 
gunboats,  manoeuvring  in  shallow  water,  where 
our  ships  could  not  approach,  made  several  furious 
attacks  on  the  British  batteries,  and  cannonaded 
the  right  of  the  British  line,  composed  of  the 
guards,  who  had  taken  up  their  station  in  the 
suburbs  of  Copenhagen.  But  the  guards,  on  the 
27th,  were  covered  by  a  good  battery ;  and  four 
24-pounderB,  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  Danish 
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gun-boatif  toon  drore  that  diTision  away  vith  con- 
•iderable  lou.  On  the  29th  Sir  Arfhur  Wellesley 
marched  to  Keoge*  where  ume  (tf  the  Danish  troops 
and  militia  had  taken  up  a  atnng  iatrenohed  pou^ 
tion  iriih  the  view  of  moietting  the  beiicgen  in  their 
xtar.  These  Danea  were  completely  defeated  and 
diapersed.  Sir  Arthur  taking  upwards  of  sixty 
officers  and  1100  men,  ten  or  fourteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  a  quantity  of  powder  and  other  stores. 
Though  intrenched,  the  Danes  could  not  stand  the 
charge  of  the  92nd  regiment,  which  led  the  attack, 
and  in  their-  flight  they  threw  away  their  anna  snd 
clothing.  The  Danes  in  Copenhagen  attempted 
several  sorties,  but  they  were  each  time  driven 
back  with  loss.  In  one  of  these  affairs  Sir  David 
Baird  was  twice  wounded,  but  he  did  not  quit  the 
field.*  There  was  some  more  hot  skirmishing 
with  praams,  gun-boats,  and  floating  batteriea  m 
the  Slat ;  and  one  of  our  armed  transporta  was 
blown  up  by  a  shell  thrown  from  the  Trelcnmer. 
On  the  lat  of  September  it  vaa  found  neecssiry  to 
detach  Gommodwe  Keats  to  blockade  Stralsund, 
for  that  place  «as  already  in  poaseieion  of  the 
Vttnebf  who  might  have  made  some  desperate 
attempt  to  send  scross  reinforcements  to  the  island 
of  Zealand.  So  great  had  been  the  necessity  of 
rapid  and  deciaive  movement — so  short  the  time 
which  would  have  been  necessary|for  the  location  of 
an  imposing  French  force  in  Copenhagen.  On  the 
evening  of  the  aame  day— the  1st  (tf  September — 
the  army  having  nearly  finished  its  gun  and  mortar 
batteries,  the  two  British  commanders-in-chief 
Bommoned  the  Daniah  major-general  to  surrender 
the  fleet.  The  Dane  requested  time  to  consult  the 
down  prince  his  master.  Admiral  Qambier  and 
Lord  Catbcart  r^naed  to  allow  him  any  audi  delay ; 
and  on  the  Snd  all  the  BrUish  land-batteries  opened 
iroon  the  town,  and  our  bomb-vessda  began  to 
tuvw  aome  shells  into  it  The  town,  which  con- 
tained many  wooden  buildings,  was  set  on  fire  by 
some  of  the  fint  shells  that  were  thrown ;  but  tlie 
Danea  made  a  good  use  of  their  fire-engines,  and 
continued  to  answer  manAdly  with  their  shot  and 
diell.  It  was  a  terrible  night;  the  city  and  the 
space  immediately  round  it  looked  like  a  volcano 
in  a  state  of  eruption.  The  British  continued  their 
bombardment  without  any  intermiasim  till  eight 
o*ch)dc  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd ;  they  suspended 
their  fire  till  the  evemng,  and  then,  thmigh  tbey 
wain  amtinued  it  thnn^^iont  the  night,  they  fired 
widi  less  vigour,  wishing  to  avoid  inflicting  a 
greater  miacfaief  on  the  poor  inhabitants  than  was 
neecasary;  hot,  oi  the  morning  of  die  4th,  seeing 
no  aymptmu  of  aamnder,  th^  renewed  the  bom- 
barmnent  with  more  kxj  tun  ever.  Without 
counting  the  bomb-veaselB  afloat,  about  fifty  mmtan 
and  howitaers,  and  twenty  S^-pounders,  well  placed 
in  land  batteries,  rained  shot  and  shdl  into  the 

•  Loid  ChdHMfi  JooMl  iM  Abb.  Sqlit.— SOi  Aitirar  WtUMlq^« 
dlmleh  to  Lord  CUltMrt  la  Colonel  Outwood*!  DIip«tAei  ofneld 
ManhU  tto  DnU  ol  VTcllimbia,  ktt. 

Lord  CmUMUt  fntffkdtr  M>d  mmlj  adUMWlednd  Um  whbU»1 
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devoted  town,  which  began  to  bum  sad  blaze  in 
all  quarters.  A  huge  timber-yard  was  set  on  fire 
by  our  red-hot  shot ;  the  steeple  of  the  metropo- 
litan church  -waa  ignited  and  knocked  down  in  a 
blaze  to  spread  the  conflagration ;  the  fire-ei4pne8 
woe  all  knocked  to  piecea,  and  many  of  the  fire- 
men killed  or  wounded.  On  the  evening  of  the 
5th  the  Danish  governor  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  requested  an  armistice  of  twenty-four  hours  to 
allow  him  time  to  treat  for  a  capitulation.  Lord 
Cathcart  answered  that  an  armistice  must  lead  to 
unnecessary  delay,  and  that  no  capitulation  could 
be  granted  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  whole  Dani^  fleet  Tht  Danish 
major-general  then  consented  to  the  surrender  of 
the  fleet ;  and  Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley,  Lieutenapt-Colonel  George  Murray,  deputy- 
quarter-master-general,  and  Sir  Home  Popham, 
whose  di^raee  for  the  South  American  escapade 
had  only  lasted  nntU  the  downfell  of  the  "AU- 
Talenta  ministry,  and  who  vu  now  acting  aa 
captain  of  the  fleet,*  were  appointed  to  settle  the 
few  and  simple  remsining  conditions  of  the  capi- 
tulation. By  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  September 
the  articles  were  signed  and  ratified.  The  British 
were  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  citadel,  and 
of  all  the  ships-of-war  and  their  stores ;  as  soon  as 
they  should  have  removed  the  ships  and  stores,  or 
within  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  capitulation, 
or  sooner  if  possible,  they  were  to  deliver  up  the 
citadel  to  the  Danes  and  quit  the  island  of  Zealand : 
no  person  whatsoever  was  to  be  molested,  and  all 
property,  public  or  private,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ships  and  vessels  of  war  and  the  naval  stores 
belonging  to  his  Danish  majesty,  waa  to  be  re- 
spected; and  eveiTthing  waa  prrnnised  to  be  done 
^^ick  might  lend  to  produce  vmoa  and  hannany 
between  the  two  nationi:  all  pnaonera  taken  on 
both  tides  were  to  be  nneonaitkmally  leatored ; 
and  any  English  proper^  that  might  have  been 
sequestrated  in  consequence  of  the  existing  hosti- 
iities  was  to  be  given  back  to  the  owners  thereof. 
On  the  8tb  the  British  troops  entered  the  town  and 
citadel,  and  the  sailors  instantly  b^ui  to  get  the 
Danish  fleet  ready  for  sea.  So  great  was  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  they  worked,  and  so  vrell  were  the 
Danish  stora  arranged  in  the  warehouses,  that  in 
nine  days  fourteen  sail  of  the  line  were  towed  out 
from  the  inner  harbour  to  the  road,  and  gotTeady 
for  aea,  although  all  theae  ships  had  only  their 
lower  maits  in,  aoma  of  them  had  acuttle-holea 
made  ia  tbeir  hnlla  in  wder  to  sink  them  (a  mea- 
aure  whkh  the  Danes  cont^pkted  in  their  despair), 
and  all  of  them  stood  in  need  of  ruMir.  Within 
die  space  of  six  weeka  three  more  ahipa-otthe>line, 
with  the  frigatea  and  sloops,  were  got  ready,  and 
the  arsenal  and  its  store-houses  were  completely 
cleared.   Than  wore  three  seven^fours  on  the 

"  laUi  lUMt^MAdBlnlQuBblitMlui  k  piiU^lgr  aekmam' 
lntomentortbeildh«bMd«lndfhMnBIr  Boom  Pophun,  CBpUa 
of  Uie  flwt,  "  vbow  prontpt  ntnuvM  and  oonpWe  kaovMfa  of  Ua 
prabMloD,  isptcUIy  «(  dial  bnnch  «lildi  b  coDBNtaa  with  Un  ow- 
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stoclu;  two  of  them  were  taken  to  piecea,  and  the 
beat  <^  their  timbers  were  embarked;  the  third 
ihip  was  destroyed,  as  were  a  rotten  old  64  and 
two  or  thne  old  frigates.  This  left  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  captors  seventeen  ships-of-the-line,  one 
60,  two  40,  six  46,  and  two  32-ffiai  frigates,  fourteen 
corvettes,  sloops,  brigs,  and  schooneis,  and  twenty- 
five  gun-boats.  It  has  been  properly  said  that  the 
benefit  to  England  was  not  what  she  had  acquired, 
but  what  Denmark  had  lost*  Some  of  the  ships 
were  old  and  not  worth  repairing';  one  of  the 
80-gun  ships  grounded  on  a  sandbank  a  little 
below  Copenhagen  and  was  destroyed,  and  a  storm 
in  the  Cattegat  led  to  the  destruction  of  alt  the 
gun-boats  except  three.  The  most  valuable  part 
of  the  seizure  consisted  of  the  masts,  spars,  timber, 
nils,  cordage,  and  other  naval  stores.  T3w  qnan- 
tit  J  was  80  immense  that,  ezduiive  of  the ,  stores 
that  wm  shipped  on  board  of  the  British  and 
Danish  men  en  war,  ninety  transports,  meaaoring 
more  than  20,000  tons,  broi^t  away  fiill  cargoes. 
Hie  ordnance  bnN^ht  away  is  stated  at  2041  long 
guns,  202  carronades,  and  222  mortars.  The 
prize-money  due  to  the  troops  alone  was  estimated 
at  nearly  1,000,000/. 

On  the  20th  of  October  the  last  division  of  the 
British  army  was  re-embarked  with  the  utmtwt 
tranquillity,  and  without  a  single  casualty.  The 
total  loss  sustained  in  the  whole  course  of  the  ope- 
rations on  shore  and  afloat  amounted  only  to  56 
killed,  179  wounded,  and  25  missing.  llielosBof 
the  Danes,  in  the  bombardment  of  the  town,  appears 
to  have  been  much  exaggeri^;  but  probably 
about  1000  persons  (among  whom  were,  unhappily, 
included  women  and  children,  the  governor  not 
havrng  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  ofiered 
him  of  sending  out  of  the  town  the  women,  children, 
and  old  men}  were  either  killed  or  wounded; 
above  300  houses  were  destroyed,  and  nearly  all 
the  rest  were  more  or  less  injured.  On  the  21st, 
in  the  morning,  the  British  fleet,  with  its  prizes 
and  its  transports,  sailed  from  Copenhagen  Road 
in  three  great  divisions ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
month,  it  reached  in  s^ety  Yarmouth  Roads  and 
the  Downs.t  Bonaparte  seems  to  have  been  as- 
tonished that  the  English  did  not  carry  away  the 
hardv  Danish  sailors  as  well  as  their  ships. 

Mr.  Jackson,  before  taking  his  final  leave,  made 
lome  more  diplomatic  overtures,  to  which  Uie  ex- 
asperated crown  prince  would  not  listen.  As  soon 
aa  the  British  flea  had  passed  the  Sound,  the 
Danes  fitted  out  a  number  of  amall  armed  Vessels, 
which  made  very  auccesifnl  depiedationa  on  the 
English  merchant-men  in  the  Baltic,  who  seem  to 
have  had  neither  a  proper  warning  firom  our  admi- 
ral or  government,  nor  the  necessary  protection  of 
convoy>  A  declaration  of  war  followed  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  prince,  who  had  a  formidable  French 
army  at  his  elbow,  and  an  alliance  vrith  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  in  perspective.  On  the  4th  of  November 
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the  British  government  ordered  reprisals  to  be 
granted  against  the  ships,  goods,  and  subjects  of 
Denmark.  But  it  had  not  waited  so  long  to  invade 
and  possess  itself  of  Danish  territory.  On  the  4th 
of  September,  three  days  before  the  govenuB-  of 
Copenhagen  finished  his  capitulation,  Vice-Ad- 
miral T.  Macnamara  Russell  and  Captain  Lord 
Falkland  captured  the  small  Danish  island  of  He- 
ligoland in  the  German  Ocean.  The  place  waa 
a  perpendicular  unproductive  rock,  with  a  barren 
sandy  flat  at  the  foot  of  it :  its  entire  circumference 
did  not  exceed  three  Enfj^ish  miles,  and  it  was  sub- 
ject to  'such  rapid  waste  by  the  beating  and  washing 
of  that  atormy  sea  that  there  appeared  a  chance  of 
its  being  some  day  wa^ed  away  sltogether.  But 
there  were  drcumstanoes  which  rendered  the  bare 
inhospitable  spot  of  exceeding  ^reat  value  to 
England  at  tlut  moment :  it  was  situated  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  at  the  distance  of  only 
twenty-five  nula  firom  Ute  mouths  of  the  Weaer 
and  the  Eyder;  it  conld  scarcely  be  better  placed 
as  a  dep^  for  Britidi  raasuJactures,  colonic  pro- 
duce, and  other  goods,  which  could  be  smuggled 
up  the  mouths  of  the  neighbouring  rivers  and  con- 
veyed into  the  interior  of  the  Continent ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  afibrded  a  safe  asylum  in  those 
dangerous  waters  to  the  English  men-of-war  and 
cruisers,  which  were  now  shut  out  from  every  port 
in  the  North  Seas,  except  those  of  Sweden,  and 
which  were  very  soon  to  be  excluded  firom  the 
Swedish  ports  also.  Heligoland,  too,  served  as  an 
admonitor :  it  constantly  reminded  the  mariners 
and  coast-dwellii^  pec^le  of  those  northern  regions, 
that  there  was  an  element  which  did  not  own  the 
sway  of  Bonaparte ;  and  the  French  could  hwdly 
look  seaward  from  their  conquests  in  Oldenburg 
and  Hanover  without  aeeing  the  proud  flag  of 
England  floating  over  that  near  rock. 

lu  the  month  of  Dec^ber,  the  Danish  West 
India  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St  John's,  and  Santa 
Croce  surrendered,  without  resistance,  to  a  squad- 
ron commanded  by  Sir  Alexander  Cochrsne,  and 
a  small  military  force  under  General  Bowyer.  A 
great  many  merchant  vcMcis,  carrying  ^  Danish 
flag,  were  captured. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  our  quarrels  with  the 
United  States  of  America  became  bo  violent  as  to 
threaten  a  new  war  with  that  country ;  but  we  re- 
serve the  narrative  of  these  transactiona  for  the 
year  1812,  when  hostilities  actually  commenced. 
We  have  now  related  dl  the  really  important  ope- 
rations of  the  ^tish  fleet  and  army  during  the 
year  1 807,  and  mtnt  proceed  briefly  to  recapitulate 
the  operations  of  die  Grand  Army,  and  the  other 
proceedings  of  Bonaparte,  which  were  mixed  up 
with  nearly  all  our  transactions,  and  had  led  directly 
to  several  of  our  measures  besides  our  sttack  upon 
Copenhagen. 

We  left  the  Emperor  of  the  French  comfortably 
quartered  in  the  city  of  Warsaw.  The  Russians, 
after  gaining  the  terrible  battle  of  PuUusk,  retired 
to  Uitndenka,  where  they  found  better  winter 
quaitens  and  wherej^3^r^^«<g^^^gt,fr  corps 
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d'amtee  of  Prince  Galitzin,  who,  on  a  distant  point, 
had  defeated  a  French  division  on  the  same  day 
on  which  the  battle  of  Fultusk  was  fought.  General 
Beningaen,  the  Russian  comniander-in-chie^  now 
found  himaelf  at  the  bead  of  90,000  mm.  More 
Cossacks  were  spurring  onward  from  the  Don  and 
the  Wolga ;  and,  though  the  Frendi  attempted  to 
speak  contemptuously  of  these  irregular  spearmen, 
it  is  certain  that  they  suffered  great  loss  from  their 
spears,  and  oftentimes  hunger,  from  the  cunning  and 
rapid  attacks  the  Cossacks  made  on  their  convoys 
of  provisions.  The  critical  situation  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  cooped  up  in  Kunigsberg  with  only  a  few 
thousand  men,  and  threatened  by  the  gradual  ap- 
proach of  the  divisions  of  Marshes  Ney  and  Ber- 
nadotte,  did  not  allow  Beningsen  to  take  a  long  re- 
pose. He  resumed  offensive  operations  with  great 
spirit,  spreading  his  Cossacks  alroad  over  the 
whole  country  near  the  Vistula,  and  making  many 
prisoners.  lUiia  forced  the  French  from  tiieir  win- 
ter  quaiteia  into  the  field — a  field  covered  with 
snow  and  ice,  and  swept  by  pitileil  winds*  On 
the  SMh  of  January,  a  terrible  conflict  took  place 
near  Mohnmgen,  and,  though  they  claimed  a 
victory,  the  French  suflfered  a  decided  reverse.  A 
diversion  was  effected  in  favour  of  Kunigsberg ; 
and  the  brave  and  faithfiil  Lestocq  was  enabled 
to  relieve  and  throw  reioforcements  into  Graudentz, 
an  important  town  on  the  Vistula,  below  Warsaw, 
which  still  remained  in  possession  of  Prussian 
troops.  It  would  still  have  been  the  policy,  and 
it  was  the  wish,  of  Beningsen  to  protract  the  cam- 
paign, and  wear  out  the  French  army,  which  was 
daily  suffering  diminution  from  the  severity  of  the 
climate  and  the  spears  of  the  Cossacks ;  but  the 
thievish  and  execrable  Russian  commissariat  had 
again  brought  that  army  into  a  starring  condition  ; 
the  Poles  of  the  country  were  all  hostile;  and  the 
commander-in-chief  had  not  monCT  enough  to  cope 
in  the  Jew  market  with  the  gmden  napoleons. 
The  Russian  troops  had  no  resource  but  to  prowl 
about,  and  dig  in  the  earth  for  the  com  and  pn>< 
visions  the  Polish  peasantry  concealed.  This  lalnmr, 
added  to  their  military  duty,  scarcely  left  them  time 
for  any  repose,  and  when  the  poor  fellows  lay  down 
to  sleep  they  had  no  bed  but  the  snow,  no  shelter 
but  the  dcy,  no  covering  but  r^.*  It  was  better 
to  fight  than  stsrve  ;  it  was  better  to  pertah  under 
French  grape-shot  and  bayonets  than  to  linger  on 
thus.  The  army  bn»me  clamorous  for  battle,  and 
the  able  general,  ^^st  hia  better  judgment,  led 
them  into  it,  or  rather  allowed  than  to  meet  it,  on 
the  8th  of  February,  at  Eylan,  or  more  properly 
Preussisch-Eilau,  or  Prussian  Eylau,  in  tlw  circle 
of  KOnigsberg.  Bonuiarte  had  actually  on  die 
field  85,000  men,  including  16,000  cavalry;  Be- 
ningsen,  who  had  been  obliged  to  detach  some  of 
his  troops,  had  only  I5,oio0  men,  counting  the 
Prussian  division  of  Lestocq,  of  which  a  part  was 
not  in  line  when  the  battle  b^n :  in  artillery  the 
Russians  were  superior,  having  460  guns  to  oppose 
to  about  380 ;  but  in  cavalry  they  were  very  in- 
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ferlor,  and  the  nature  of  the  comity  was  favourable 
to  ctiarges  of  horse.  There  remains  to  be  added 
another  immense  advanta^  on  the  side  of  Bona- 
parte ;  besides  the  army  with  which  he  eng^;ed, 
he  had  on  the  Vistula  from  30,000  to  40,000  more 
men,  in  Silesia  21,000,  on  the  finHitiers  of  Hanover 
8000,  in  front  of  Dantzic,  near  the  mouUi  of  the 
Vistula,  24,000,  and  in  Pomerania  16,000  men, 
all  elated  with  vi(^ry ;  whereas  Beningsen  had 
hardly  any  troops  near  him  except  the  15,000 
Russians  whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  detach, 
and  about  10,000  or  12,000  Prussians  who  were 
protecting  their  king  and  queen  in  Kunigsberg. 
The  French,  in  their  accounts,  not  satisfied  with 
falsifying  the  numbers  on  the  field,  always  put  out 
of  sight  the  numbers  in  the  vicinity — the  columns 
and  diviuons  ready  to  give  support  in  case  of  a 
reverse,  and  in  case  of  victory  to  co-operate  in 
making  the  most  of  it  Taking  the  whole  fi^d  of 
war,  the  French  had  at  least  200,000  men,  even 
without  counting  the  army  of  Saxony,  to  oppose  to 
120,000  or  130,000  Russians  and  Prussians. 

liie  bloody  battle  o£  Eylau  began  at  daybreak 
on  the  8th  of  February.  Half-starved,  half-naked 
as  they  were,  the  Russian  infantry  fought  heroically, 
and  their  artillery  shattered  the  column  of  Augereau, 
and  beat  back  Marshal  Soult,  who  had  advanced  to 
the  attack  preceded  by  150  pieces  of  French  artil- 
lery. A  snow  storm  was  r^ing  at  the  time,  and 
so  thick  was  the  snow  in  the  air  that  the  shattered 
French  columns  did  not  perceive  that  the  Cossacks 
were  upon  them  on  one  flank,  and  the  whole 
Russian  right  on  the  other,  until  Uie  Cossack  spears 
almost  touched  them  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  made 
these  unwelcome  discoveries  the  French  broke  and 
fled  towards  the  town  or  village  of  Eylau,  in  as 
perfect  a  confusion  and  panic  as  had  ever  been 
displayed  by  veteran  troops  on  a  field  of  battle. 
Fr^ch  standards  and  imperii  eagles  were  taken ; 
Augereau  and  two  generals  of  division  were  des- 
perately wounded;  more  than  14,000  men  and 
officers  were  killed,  wounded,  or  captured ;  out  of 
16,000  men  only  about  1600  got  into  Eylau; 
Augereau'a  corps  was  in  fact  destroyed.  One  of 
the  Russian  divisions  followed  the  fugitives  into  the 
streets  of  the  town,  and  nearly  captured  Bonaparte, 
who  was  standing  on  a  mound  on  which  he  had 
placed  a  small  battery.  Having  rallied  the  corps 
of  Marshal  Soult,  wluch  had  suffered  greatly,  but 
which  had  not  been  destroyed  like  that  of  Augereau, 
the  French  emperor  ordered  a  grand  charge  to  be 
made  by  his  entire  cavalry  and  imperial  guard, 
supported  by  Soult's  rallied  divisions.  It  should 
appear  that  the  movement  of  the  Russian  right, 
and  the  hot  pursuit  after  Augereau*s  fugitives,  had 
disordered  Beningaen's  lines :  his  front  line  gave 
way  before  the  sbock  of  15,000  horse  and  25,000 
foot ;  his  regular  cavalry,  so  inferior  in  number, 
was  driven  back  by  the  enormous  squadrons  of 
Murat ;  and  200  pieces  of  French  artillery  poured 
destruction  on  the  receding  corps,  aud  met  in  the 
teeth  the  columns  that  were  closing  from  either 

wing  to  succour  and  relieve  them. ;  But  Benii%ua 
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at  the  head  of  his  staff  galloped  to  the  Rmnan 
irontf  pressed  the  movements  of  his  closing  columns, 
brought  up  the  reserves  to  unite  with  the  first  line* 
and  Uien  ordered  a  bayonet  charge.  Before  this 
bdd  and  nncqiected  onset  Hunt  in  his  turn  re- 
ceded, the  imperial  guarda  did  the  aamoi  and 
Soult'a  divisims  wore  again  discomfited  and  shat- 
tered. With  numbers  fearfiiUy  diminished,  the 
French  assailants  got  hack  to  the  ground, from 
which  they  had  started.  At  the  moment  when 
their  attack  had  seemed  to  be  successftd,  one  of 
their  regiments  of  cuirassiers  dashed  through  an 
opening  in  Beningsen's  lines,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  bagg^  in  his  rear ;  but  heavily  did 
they  pay  for  ti^eir  temerity :  they  were  charged  by 
Piatoff,  the  hitman  of  the  Cossacks ;  they  were 
enveloped  by  those  hurrahing  spearmen,  they  were 
unhorsed,  pierced  through  and  through,  killed  and 
stripped  in  a  trice :  only  18  of  them  ever  got  hack 
to  ueir  own  lines ;  630  left  their  shining  armour 
to  be  worn  in  triumph  by  so  many  Cossacks.  But 
shntly  after  die  hnrriea  retrograde  movement  of 
Murat  and  Soult,  Manihal  Davoust,  who  had  been 
manoeuvring  nnee  the  beginning  of  the  battle  to 
turn  Beningsen's  left,  got  fairly  buiind  theRussiau 
rear,  and  threw  their  left  wing  and  a  part  of  their 
centre  into  disorder.  But  the  battle  of  Eylau  was 
a  battle  of  many  crises,  or  of  many  changes  of  for- 
tune :  scarcely  had  Davoust  obtained  this  advantage 
ere  Lestocq  arrived  with  his  Prussians,  and,  rush- 
ing past  the  left  of  the  French  and  the  right  of  the 
Russians,  formed  in  three  columns,  and  pushed  on 
to  meet  Davoust.  These  Prussian  columns,  pro- 
perly commanded  by  an  honest,  byal  man,  a  patriot 
and  a  hero,  behaved  as  well  aa  ever  Prussian  troops 
had  behaved  under  Frederidc  the  C^eat:  the^  never 
halted,  they  never  fired  a  musket  nnlil  th^  were 
within  a  ftwpaces  of  du  enemy,  and  then  a  mortsl 
vdley  was  succeeded  by  a  ckve  baycmet  charge. 
The  French  reeled  back,  an  entire  regiment  and  a 
battsIioD  of  anotho'  were  totally  destroyed  or  made 
prisoners,  some  Russian  guns  vrere  recovered,  and 
another  of  Bonaparte's  eagles  was  captured.  Da- 
voust tried  to  maintain  himself  in  a  wood,  hoping 
for  a  respite  from  the  darkneBS  of  night,  for  the 
sun,  which  had  been  scarcely  visible  the  whole  day, 
was  now  sinking  in  the  west  (  but  Lestocq,  being 
joined  by  some  regular  Russian  cavalry,  and  by 
sMne  pults  of  Cossacks,  dashed  into  the  wood,  and 
in  spite  of  his  superiority  in  numbers,  and  of  a  fine 
speech  he  is  said  to  have  uttered  abwt  brave  men 
dying  there  and  cowards  living  to  be  carried  into 
the  deserts  of  Siberia,  Davoust  foimd  himself  ocnn- 
pdled  to  give  ground,  to  yield  all  the  adT■nt^^  he 
had  guned,  ami  to  fly  back  to  the  main  body  ^  the 
French  army,  leavii^  behind  him  a  great  number 
of  killed,  wounded,  and  {nrisoners.  It  was  now 
dark  night ;  but  the  fury  of  batde  did  not  cease, 
nor  did  the  chances  and  changes  of  the  fortune  of 
war,  which  render  this  battle  of  Eylau  one  of  die 
most  interesting  in  modem  history.  Marshal  Ney, 
who  hsd  f<dlowed  Lestocq,  drove  in  a  Pmssian 
detadmioit,  and  eiiried  the  viUage  of  Schloditten, 


wUch  stands  on  the  road  that  leada  to  KOnigsber^* 
The  loud  shouting  ai  Ney's  corps  announced  their 
success  to  Bonaparte,  and  was  hurd  by  both  armiea. 
Aa  the  possesaum  of  Schloditten  would  inlermpt 
his  conunttnicadona  with  Kftnigabei^  and  endanger 
the  Idng  and  queen  xif  Prussia,  Bwungsen  sent  a 
Russian  division  to  storm  the  villi^;  and  at  ten 
o'clock  at  ni^ht  Marshal  Ney  was  drivm  out  of  the 
place,  and  his  corps  retreated  through  the  deep 
snow,  staining  it  with  their  blood.  Here  ended 
the  fighting :  the  Russian  infantry  had  stood  like 
stone  ramparts,  or  like  walls  of  brass :  the  French 
had  utterly  failed  in  all  their  attacks,  snd  in  some 
of  their  retreats  they  had  betrayed  nearly  every 
symptom  of  military  demoralisation  ;  one  of  their 
largest  and  finest  corps  (Davoust  had  19,000  foot 
and  100  or  800  horse  with  him)  had  bem  pushed 
off  the  field  by  an  inferior  number  of  Prussian 
bayonets,  and  from  10,000  to  12,000  Froich  sol- 
diers had  quitted  tfa^  colours  in  the  evening 
under  pretence  of  looking  after  the-wounded.  The 
loes  on  both  aidea  had  been  tremendoua  i  in  the 
abaenca  of  regular  authentis  retora  it  has  been 
roughly  stated  at  50,000  killed  and  wounded ;  but 
it  should  appear  that  of  this  number  about  30,000 
were  French.  The  Grand  Army  had  lost  12  of 
its  eagles,  and  was  certainly  in  no  humour  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  them.  If  Beningsen  could 
have  staid  where  he  was,  Bonaparte,  who  was  aftu 
all  obliged  to  ftdl  back  to  the  Vistula,  must  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  rapid  retreat, 
and  such  a  retreat  has  almoet  invariably  bad  a  fatal 
effect  upon  Frrach  armies.  But  so  wretchedly  was 
Beningsen  provided,  that  he  had  consumed  nearly 
all  his  ammunition  in  the  obsdnately  contested 
batde,  whidi  on  various  pmuts  had  endiued  with- 
out intermieaion  from  nz  o'clock  in  the  momiif 
till  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  hu  soldiers  had  eaten  up 
almost  thdr  last  scrap;  and  die  neighbouring 
country  offered  neitha-  bread  for  the  hungry,  nor 
shelter  lor  the  wounded.  The  Riusian  and  Prussian 
generals,  on  horseback,  and  a  mi^wht  bivouac 
fire,  held  a  council  of  war.  Some  of  them,  and 
especially  Lestocq,  recommended  staying  where 
they  were,  pledging  their  lives  that  if  the  Russians 
would  only  form  and  make  a  slight  advance  on  the 
morrow  the  French  must  of  necessity  retire  ;  and 
dwelling  upon  the  moral  effect  which  would  be 
produced  in  Prussia,  in  Austria,  in  every  part  of 
Gomany,  and  throt^hout  Europe,  by  die  uncon- 
cealable  r^at  of  Bonaparte  and  his  Grand  Army. 
But  the  Russian  cunmander-in-chief,  bea^ea  being 
checked  and  depresaed  by  the  seiioaB  drcumatances 
already  mendoned,  aeems  neither  to  have  suqwcted 
the  enormous  amonat  of  the  F^eh  loss,  nor  to 
have  known  how  long  or  how  diort  a  time  it  migfit 
take  the  French  at  Dantzic,  or  on  the  lower  Vistula, 
to  reinforce  their  emperor  :  he  felt,  too,  that  in  case 
of  his  susUdning  any  reverse,  the  person  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  would  be  put  in  imminent  peril ;  and 
upon  all  these  wei^ty  considerations  Beningsen 
ordered  a  retreat  up<Hi  Konigsberg.  But  aome  of 
die  troop,  did  »*J»f^,f  (Stl»3§*^WK. 
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when  they  deUberately  travereed  the  6eld  in  front 
of  the  French,  who  mend  them  not  tiie  slightest 
intemipdon,  being  evidently  as  much  astonidied  as 
thn  wrae  oreijoyea  at  thdr  departure. 

The  best  testimony  as  to  the  real  effect  of  the 
battle  of  Eylau  was  bone  by  Bonaparte  himaelf : 
Ibur  days  after  the  battle  he  diapatehed  a  courteous 
message  to  the  Kiug  of  Prussia,  proposing  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  and  fainting  that,  if  bis  majesty 
would  make  a  separate  peace  vith  him,  he  might 
be  induced  to  krego  all  the  advantages  he  had 
guned  by  the  battles  of  Auerstadt  and  Jena,  and  to 
restore  nearly  the  whole  of  his  dominions.  Frede- 
rick-William,  who  was  no  longer  in  the  hands  of 
the  juggling  ministen  who  had  formerly  disgraced 
him,  and  whose  tricks  and  cunning  had  beat  the 
real  cause  of  hia  present  ruin,  refus^  to  desert  and 
betray  his  ally  the  Emperor  Alexander — refused  tu 
accede  to  any  peace  in  which  Russia  was  not  in- 
cluded— refusea  to  agree  to  the  armistice.  It  was 
Bonaparte's  invariable  principle  to  follow  up  hotly 
and  closely  every  success  obtained  in  the  field ;  but 
now  he  lay  motionless  at  Eylau  for  eight  days,  and 
then,  instead  of  advancing  along  the  open  road 
which  leads  to  Kunigsberg,  he  began  to  send  off  his 
ba^jage  and  stores  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and 
on  the  19th  of  February  he  evacuated  Eylau,  and 
retreated  to  his  old  line  on  the  Vistula,  being  fol- 
lowed by  clouds  of  CoBsacks,  who  surprised  and 
took  many  prisoners,  and  made  a  great  booty. 

Beningsen  now  advanced  again ;  crossing  the 
Uoody  field  of  Eylau,  and  gradually  occupying  all 
tiK  country  evacuated  by  the  enemy.  Near  the 
rig^t  bank  of  the  Viatula,  and  along  the  courae  of 
the  Marew,'Uiere  was  a  desultory  war  of  posts,  at- 
tended widi  varying  success;  but  there  was  no  mive 
fi^iting  between  the  two  main  armiea  fiv  mora 
three  months  after  the  b^tle  of  Eylau.  In 
this  interval,  lumevar,  Bonaparte  stroigthened 
HarAal  Lefebvre,  who  had  invested  Dantsii^  and 
wdered  him  to  press  that  ai^  wiUi  Uie  uUnoet 
vigour.  At  the  same  time  he  cel\ei  Vandamme 
and  his  20,000  men  out  of  Silesia,  where  the  das- 
tardly or  treacherous  surrender  of  a  variety  of  fort- 
resses and  Prussian  posts  had  enabled  Davoust 
and  Ney  with  their  powerful  corps  to  cross  the 
Vistula,  and  .take  part  in  the  battle  of  Eylau. 
Still,  however,  the  situation  of  Bonapvte  after  his 
retreat  from  Eylau  was  very  critical— so  critical 
that  due  exertion  on  tiie  part  of  England  for  her 
idlies,  with  a  little  resolution  on  the  part  of  Austria, 
mi|^t  have  made  it  alt(^;ether  desperate.  The 
Emperor  Alenndcr,  whose  troops  had  everyw^re 
bdiaved  ao  manfully,  was  in  nowant  of  Iwsvemen 
wherewith  to  leiaforce  Beningsea  in  Poland  and 
FruBaia;  but  he  required  a  supply  of  muakets,  uid 
he  was  sadlyin  wantof  moneyt  without  which  those 
forces  could  not  be  ]»it  in  motion.  He  apj^ied 
to  the  British  governmeat,  on  whose  assistsnce  he 
assuredly  had  ue  strongest  claim :  this  time  he  re* 
quested  our  govenunoit  to  negotiate  for  him  a  loaa 
of  aix  millions  sterling,  and  make  him  aa  imme- 
di^  ^vapVC  on  Beeoaat:  it  is  mad  tbat  the  ••- 


curi^  he  offered  was  not  bad :  if  he  had  offered  no 
security  at  all,  the  money  ought  to  have  been  raised 
and  sent  to  him  (it  migm  have  saved  many  of  those 
millions  that  were  afterwarda  spent  in  the  war)^ 
but  the  ".Talents  "  ministry  thought  fit  to  decline 
the  transaction^  whereby  they  gave  m  mortal  offence 
to  the  czar,  and  almost  paratysed  hn  exertions  in 
the  common  cause.  From  this  moment  Alexander 
seems  to  have  doubted  both  the  sincerity  and  gene- 
rosity of  Great  Britain,  and  to  have  begun,  partly 
in  revenge,  and  partly  fW>m  natural  disposition  and 
the  selfish  calculation  of  his  Russian  ulvisers  and 
ministers,  to  consider  how  he  should  get  out  of  the 
coalition  with  the  least  possible  loss,  and  derive 
benefit  and  aggrandisement  from  a  treaty  with 
Bonaparte.  It  is  easy  to  expose  and  exclaim 
against  the  selfishness,  cunning,  and  duplicity  he 
afterwards  displayed  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  driven  to  this  fine  of  conduct 
by  excessive  {novocation.  In  the  course  of  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  Alexander  made 
repeated  and  urgent  applications  for  an  English 
army  to  oo*operate  with  the  Swedish  ftvcea  in  Pb- 
merania.  The  congelation  of  the  Baltic  prevented 
such  an  expedition  from  the  end  of  December  till 
the  beginnmg  of  April ;  but  by  the  middle  or  at 
furthest  the  end  of  April  a  British  fleet  might  have 
landed  an  army  in  Fomerania,  or  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dantzic.  The  si^e  of  Dantzic  waa 
not  brought  to  its  successful  close  at  the  end  of 
May,  so  that  there  was  abundant  time  to  have  forced 
Lefebvre  to  have  raised  it,  and  to  have  thrown  a 
united  Britiril  and  Swedish  army,  with  a  part  of 
the  Prussian  garrison  of  Dantzic,  in  Bonaparte's 
rear.  Such  operations  would  have  led  to  a  general 
rising  in  idl  the  north  of  Germany,  where  vat  peo- 
ple were  incenaed  at  ihemorderaf  Bdm  the  book- 
seller, and  atnumeroua  acts  of  granny  and  cruelty, 
and  cbriven  almost  to  despentimi  by  the  oiormous 
military  oontributioDs  the  French  were  levying  in 
all  directions,  as  irell  in  tiie  states  of  those  niey 
called  their  friends  and  dlies  as  in  the  territories 
of  their  enemies.  With  this  encouragement,  and 
with  the  timely  aid  of  an  English  subsidy,  the  Em- 
penn-  of  Austria  would  have  converted  his  army  of 
observation  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  into  an 
active  army  on  the  Elbe,  and  that  army,  reinforced, . 
would  hare  carried  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  and  have 
stood  as  a  barrier  between  the  Grand  Array  of  Na- 
poleon and  the  Rhine  and  France.*  To  the  earnest 
request  of  Alexander  for  a  British  auxiliary  force, 
Lord  Howick,  then  secretary  for  the  fompi  depart- 
ment, replied  on  thelOth  of  Mardi,  **Douhtleaa 
the  spring  is  die  most  favourable  period  fiir  military 
operations,  but  at  the  pretent  junclun  the  altiet 

•  N*polemi  mflemrd*  wuEtMad  Uuu  ha  tmabM  iMt  UO.OM 
AMtjlkM  thoR^  asw  M  Iba  Elb*--tbt  to  m  k«d  |dM«d  Uh- 
wlf  At  tbe  marcf  «  US  enmlM— thai  mere  than  ones  be  Utterly  re- 
irreited  horinr  nSbrad  tainaelf  to  bs  drawn  into  tbgat  ravota  aa4 
iabgnitaUe  tvgioaa  hryo»i  tiM  Vlatnla— tiuk  tha  aaUHtoT  VIbbw 
Md  mm  aTen  a  wttw  Mportnidtj  Of  n-aataliUihfiw  ita  piapoailenBea 
Ulan  that  It  ehoaelB  ISIS.  Ha  MMmM  Hb  aOntkn  to  iha 
wut  of  natriulioB  ia  tha  eaUsat  of  Vtrana,  and  to  Ua  own  flni 
eoantenanea.  Bnt  thalmaolmioii  oflhoAumaBaBuathsvenBUwl 
iribedrauMlaiiaMtoiAlchw*  bwra  rilpdaahaOwtauM  tOm 
^■c«k  and  OwB  Boaaparte'i  Srm  ODOOtanawa  WW1I4  have  *T«Uad  U« 
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must  not  look  for  any  contiderable  land  force 
from  Great  liritain."  This  was  poor  encourage- 
ment for  the  Ruuiaiu,  vbo  had  so  recently  strewed 
the  field  of  Eylau  with  20,000  of  their  killed  and 
wounded.  A  fortn^ht  after  the  date  of  Lord 
Howiclc*s  note,  the  ministry  of  which  he  formed  a 
part  was  no  more.  The  rival  party  who  succeeded 
to  the  management  of  afiairs  remitted  500,000i.  to 
the  court  of  Petersburg ;  but  this  was  not  money 
enough,  and  the  Tory  cabinet  sent  out  no  trooin  to 
the  Baltic  until  it  was  too  late.  No  excuse  can  be 
found  for  this  stinted  and  insufficient  subsidy,  and 
we  doubt  whether  they  could  be  excused  for  not 
having  got  a  British  armament  into  the  Baltic  before 
the  end  of  May,  and  therefore  before  the  surrender 
of  Dantzic.  Although  no  preparations  had  been 
made  by  their  predecessors,  who  went  out  of  office 
on  th&  25th  of  March,  assuredly,  by  proper  exer- 
tions, a  fleet  of  tranraorts,  a  few  men-of-war  to 
convoy  it,  and  (as  a  first  division)  25,000  troops, 
taken  from  the  home  army,  which  was  lying  round 
the  coasts  doing  nothing,  and  without  a  project  of 
having  anything  to  do,  might  have  been  got  ready 
and  embarked  by  the  2&th  of  April,  when  the 
thawed  or  thawing  ice  would  have  allowed  access 
to  any  part  of  the  Baltic,  except  perhaps  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  where  our  presence  was  not  wanted. 
When  this  same  new  miniatry  resolved  upon  the 
expedition  to  Copenhagen — an  expedition  which 
would  have  been  unnecessary  in  August,  if  Russia 
had  been  supported  in  April  or  May — a  much 
greater  land  force  and  an  immense  fleet  of  ships 
of  war  were  got  into  a  state  of  readiness  in  four  or 
five  weeks.  A  glance  at  home  transactions,  and 
the  debates  and  struggles  of  parties  in  the  British 
parliament,  will  reved  the  fact  that  the  new  mi- 
nisters—Canning, Casdereagh,  Pterceval,  and  all 
— were  thinking  radier  more  of  the  means  of  se- 
curing themselves  in  power  than  of  the  war  on  the 
continent,  or  of  enabling  Russia  to  make  the  most 
of  the  vanti^KTOund  which  she  had  gained,  ot 
which  she  mufht  have  gained  by  one  strenuous 
effort  more.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  tiie  con- 
duct of  didr  predecessors  may  have  poduced  a 
moral  effect  most  difficult  to  correcL  In  unomsU- 
tutional  countries  neither  the  good  nor  the  evil  of 
OUT  constitutional  system  is  ever  understood  :  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  a  despotic  go- 
vernment, whose  single  will  was  the  only  law,  could 
not  comprehend  how  entirely  the  King  of  England 
was  subjected  to  the  varying  will  and  changing 
systems  of  parliamentary  majorities  and  successive 
cabinets,  and  he  may  have  attributed  to  insincerity 
and  treachery  what  was  ma%ly  the  result  of  a 
change  or  changes  of  ministers.  It  is  in  this 
my  that  the  continental  nations,  even  in  com- 
plimenting the  honour,  integri^,  and  steadiness  of 
the  Engliu  charai^,  as  displayed  individually  and 
ID  private  transactions  between  man  and  man,  have 
been,  and  still  are,  accustomed  to  bold  up  the  con- 
duct of  the  cabinet  of  St  James's  as  fickle,  unsteady, 
requently  treachnons,  and  always  changeful.  It 
ii  at  least  jHtobable  that  some  such  impreasion  may 


have  sunk  deeply  into  the  heart  of  Alexander,  and 
have  led  him  into  measures  or  expressions,  or  even 
into  a  correspondence,  calculated  to  excite  on  the 
other  hand  the  auqpicions  (tf  our  cabinet  On 
former  occasions  Russia  had  proved  herself  a 
slippery  ally,  and  the  prevailins  pruu^lea  in  her 
diplomacy  and  general  policy  had  nearly  always 
been  cunning  and  duplicity.  Bonaparte  snbae- 
quently  said  of  Alexander  nimself  that  he  was 
astute  and  duplex  like  a  Greek  of  the  lower 
empire ;  and  we  fear,  notwithstanding  the  higher 
and  better  qualities  of  the  czar,  this  stigma  must 
remain  upon  his  name  and  memory,  with  only  this 
mitigation,  that  the  character  of  a  native  sovereigD 
must  be  formed  by  the  character  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  rules,  or  by  the  character  of  that  part  of 
them  through  whom  and  by  whom  he  governs. 

The  positive  historical  &cts  of  the  case  are  clear 
enough.  The  English  cabinet  sent  no  troops  to 
the  Baltic  till  the  month  of  July,  when  the  German 
legion,  about  8,000  strong,  was  landed  in  the  isle 
of  Rugen,  near  Stralsund.  They  were  so  slow  in 
sendii^  160,000  muskets  to  Kunigsbei^  that  an 
immense  body  of  Russian  militia  were  unable  to 
march  for  want  of  arms— that  these  muskets  did 
not  «rrive  until  the  middle  of  June,  when  they 
came  just  in  time  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  who  took  Kunigsberg  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  of  Friedland.  The  Emperor  Alexander  sent 
such  inconsiderable  reinforcements  to  Beningsen 
that  that  army  was  never  even  raised  to  its  original 
computation  of  90,000  men.  Austria  remained 
paralysed,  and  the  peoples  of  the  north  of  Germanic, 
left  without  encouragement  or  assistance,  conti- 
nued in  the  condition  of  exasperated  but  passive 
spectators.  The  time  he  wanted  was  allowed  to 
Bonaparte,  who  called  upon  France,  upon  Italy, 
upon  Holland,  upon  the  confederated  states  of  the 
Rhin^  upon  every  country  where  his  authwity  or 
influence  was  established,  to  forwsrd  him  supplies 
in  men,  money,  arms,  atona,  dotbing,  and  provi- 
iBons.  ^lormoui  requisitions  were  made  ■gun  in 
Prussia  and  all  Uie  nwth  of  Germany :  in  France 
another  conscription  was  antidpated,  and  80,000 
men,  instead  of  being  levied  in  September,  1808, 
were  ordered  to  be  levied  in  March,  1807.  This 
was  the  third  anticipated  levy  wluch  had  been 
demanded  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
against  the  King  of  Prussia  in  October  1806! 
Come  wad,  come  woe,  defeat  or  victory,  it  was  a 
physical  impossibility  that  France  could  for  Dnny 
years  stand  these  frightful  drains  on  her  population. 

By  the  montii  of  June  Bonaparte  bad  200,000 
men  on  the  Vistula,  and  between  that  river  and  the 
Niemen.  The  Prussian  General  Kalkreuth  sur- 
rendered in  Dantzic,  on  the  21th  of  May.*  Oa 

*  Dantsic  mtsht  ham  Iwld  ont  maeh  longer  bat  fbr  vmat  of  |ati- 

Kwder,  altliough  Mnntwl  MorUer  had  reinfoRwl  Lefebm,  who  l>ad 
ni  to  long  invMtiDB  the  plnoe.  Kalkreuth  had  BbundaaoB  ot  pro- 
vMoai,  of  oouiagc,  of  camion  (BOO  pbcea  baeaiM  th«  pnr  of 
Fkraeh).  and  of  evMyOUng  except  powder.  Attn  mmn  mMirennt 
nttempU  made  by  the  gwedee  to  Uirow  the  vretdoua  arttde  Inio  Ui  • 
plaoe.  Captain  ChrtMopher  Stnehtj,  ofthe  BritUfa  IM-inn  Mp  ahmp 
'  PanntliM,'  made  n  tnUmit  but  nniaoeMAil  attempt  to  rapply  the 
iniriMwllhsmbuieleofinBpowder!  OnllielMioriUy.lnktnc 
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the  14di  of  Jane  the  great  battle  of  Friedluid  took 
place.  The  scene  m  the  combat,  on  the  river 
Aller,  vaa  only  a  few  miles  from  the  fidd  of 
Eyiau;  but  the  Russians  fought  not  with  the  same 
spirit.  There  appears  also  to  have  been  a  want 
of  energy  on  the  side  of  Bonaparte,  who  remained 
in  a  state  of  inaction  at  Eylau,  without  giving 
any  piecise  orders  as  to  the  operations  to  be  un- 
dertaken, and  seemingly  witaout  knowing  that 
Beningsen's  entire  force  was  in  his  front.  Thus 
the  battle,  which  might  have  b^n  much  earlier, 
did  not  commence,  in  earnest,  until  four  or 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  French 
emperor  did  not  arrive  on  the  field  till  later. 
Again  the  beginning  of  the  action  was  highly 
favourable  to  the  Rtissians :  their  imperial  guard 
chaned  and  drove  in  the  division  of  N^,  and 
shook  the  divisimi  of  Dapont,  who  had  been  sent  to 
support  Ney ;  this  tremendous  chaige  was  followed 
up  by  a  charge  of  Russian  cavaln ;  two  French 
regiments  lost  their  eagles ;  a  number  of  men  and 
several  officers  of  note  were  killed  or  badly 
wounded  ;  it  was  rumoured  that  Ney  himself  had 
fallen ;  the  French  infimtry  reeled  back,  attempting 
to  form  in  square;  the  Russian  horse  continued 
their  chaise  almost  up  to  the  muzzle  of  the  guns 
whicb  Senarmont,  Bonaparte's  excellent  general 
of  artillery,  had  placed  in  battery.  But  these 
tremendous  batteries  decided  the  fate  of  the  day: 
the  batUe  (tf  Friedland  was  not  a  battle  of  bayonets, 
but  one  of  artillery.  While  Beningsen  had  scat- 
tered his  guns  along  his  line,  Senarmont  had  col- 
lected and  concentrated  upon  one  point  nearly  all 
the  Frencb  cannon;  and  as  the  Russtana  ap- 
proached in  solid  column  he  assailed  them  with  a 
tremendous  fire  of  ball  and  grape-Aot.  This  sort 
of  battle  lasted  for  nearly  three  hours,  and  during 
that  time  the  French  artillery  discharged  more  than 
3000  ball  and  500  grape-shot  charges.  The  Rus- 
sians fell  back,  and,  instead  of  concentrating  their 
own  artillery,  they  renewed  their  attempt  to  storm 
the  terrible  battery  with  infantry  and  cavalry.  At 
last  they  were  worsted,  and  as  night  approached 
they  began  to  retire  behind  the  Alter,  crossing  that 
river  by  a  ford,  and  carrying  with  diem  all  their 
artillery  and  baggage.  It  appears  tluit  they  did 
not  lose  so  much  as  a  single  gun  or  a  single  tum- 
bril. The  French  say  th^  did  not  follow  them 
because  it  was  night,  and  because  Murat  had  been 
detached  towards  Kunigsberg;  but  the  nighla  in 
the  middle  of  June  are  not  dark  in  thne  latitudes, 
and  th^  had  with  them  the  dragoons  of  Latcmr- 
Maubourg  and  an  abundance  of  other  cavalry.  It 
is  evident  that  their  own  losses  in  the  combat,  and 
the  resolute  countenance  and  orderly  retreat  of  the 
Russians,  who  were  only  worsted  and  not  tho* 
roughly  beaten  (as  reported  by  bulletins  and  Moni- 
teurs),  prevented  their  following  across  the  AUer. 

irith  ■tadding  nil*  aet,  Oring  on  Uie  enemy  u  ihe  ttemned  the  npld 
currant ;  bat  the  wind,  fh>m  ibUUng,  or  from  aa  nne3ip«ete<l  bend  In 
Ihe  liver,  beeune  unbvouiabk ;  tbe  channel  wu  tkr  too  nairow  ftir 
Uie'I^itDtleM'  to  wotktn;  fiie  pdnt-blank  Are  of  the  auemy  wu  too 
beaTV  tolwmtatidt  and  Cnptein  Stnehey  nn  hb  vMwlnpoatbe 
Mnd-lMBluwbhinbairmuliet-ihgliiCtiwnMicltlMttwiM,  nA  nw 
laadmd.— /oMi,  AM  JBOmar]/. 


Scarcely  a  prisono'  was  taken  acept  among  the 
badly  wounded ;  and  the  field  seemed  as  thickly 
strewed  with  the  French  as  with  the  Russian  killed 
and  wounded.  Many  of  the  regiments  of  the 
Grand  Army  were  reduced  to  less  than  one  half — 
whole  companies  had  disappeared  to  a  man.  **  The 
character  which  the  war  had  taken  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Ejrlau,'*  says  a  French  writer, "  was  exceed- 
ingly destructive — everywhere  a  terrible  carnage- 
nothing  to  be  got  without  losing  torrents  of  blood ! 
With  die  Austrians  and  the  Prussians  one  might, 
by  meau  of  strategy,  make  whole  masses  prison- 
ers ;  one  might  finish  a  campaign  by  means  of 
decisive  marches,  which  threw  into  the  hands  of 
thQ  Emperor  Napoleon  the  half  of  an  army  as  cap- 
tives ;  but  with  the  Russians  there  was  nothing  but 
to  kill  and  to  be  killed,  to  break  their  ranks  down 
to  the  last  man  with  cannon  ball,  and  that  too 
without  any  considerable  result !  In  general,  when 
armies  are  not  barbarous,  aoldien  do  not  like  to 
multiply  deaths ;  they  desire  a  victory  with  as  little 
possible  blood  and  with  as  much  profitable  result 
OS  is  possible;  these  butcheries  end  by  carrying 
fear  and  disgust  into  the  hearts  of  the  most  veteran 
troops."* 

Even  after  the  reverse  at  Friedland,  steadiness 
and  fortitude  on  the  part  of  the  czar,  with  no 
extraordinary  exertions  on  the  part  of  his  allies, 
would  have  rendered  him  certain  of  victory  if 
Bonaparte  had  ventured  to  cross  the  Niemen  and 
penetrate  into  Russia;  and  if  that  conqueror  had 
not  advanced  he  must  have  retreated  once  more 
behind  the  Vistula.  Sickness  had  broken  out 
among  the  over^fotigued  French  troops ;  between 
the  lick  and  die  wounded  50,000  men  of  the  Grand 
Army  were  in  hospitals;  the  recruits  which  arrived 
from  France  and  from  other  countries  were  scarcely 
sufficient  to  fill  up  the  fearful  gaps  made  by  war 
and  disease ;  these  recruits  could  not  be  compared 
to.the  practised  soldiers  who  had  fitllen  or  were 
lying  in  the  hospitals,  and  even  the  vieilles  mou- 
alacltes,  tbe  veterans  of  the  army,  were  getting 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  a  war  that  offered 
nothing  but  hudship,  sufleriog,  and  destruction 
— they  were  so  sick  of  Poland  that  they  had  no 
wish  to  tiy  the  remoter  regions  of  Russia.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  mutiny  and  a  general  revolt 
would  not  have  followed  an  order  to  cross  the 
Niemen,  or  even  the  appearance  of  a  disposition  to 
remain  long  in  any  part  of  Poland  to  the  north  of 
Pn^stt  and  Warsaw.  Nor  could  Bonaparte  now 
hove  well  ventured  to  prolong  hie  absence  from 
France :  it  was  already  nearly  a  year  since  he  had 
quitted  I^s ;  he  knew  that  the  immense  sacrificea 
made  in  this  war  had  excited  both  despondency 
and  criticism,  and  he  felt  the  danger  of  allowing 
the  French  people  to  believe  that  they  could  be 
governed  without  his  immediate  superintendence. 
If  he  had  left  the  Grand  Army,  his  genius  would 
have  left  it  with  him.  That  army  could  only  per- 
form prodigies  when  he  was  with  it.  In  his 
absence  the  most  boasted  of  his  gra^s  appur  to 
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have  Mibiided  ioto  mediocrity :  hit  jealousy  and 
hw  despotism  bad  smothered  nearly  all  the  military 
genius  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  days  of 
the  republic,  although  that  genius  -was  certainly 
not  of  so  high  a  kind  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
represent  it.  Take  away  Bonaparte  and  Soult,  and 
wt  believe  old  Beoingsen  would  have  been  a  match 
for  any  of  his  lieutenants  and  marshals. 

The  Russian  general  slowly  retired  to  Tilait,  on 
the  Niemen«  destr(^i^{  all  the  bridges,  and  falling 
back  upon  his  reserves.  He  was  joined  by  15,000 
or  20,000  infantry,  who  were  followed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  irregular  cavalry,  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
Crimea  and  from  Asiatic  Russia,  and  including 
some  hordes  ofBaskirs  and  other  Manchu  Tartars, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  But  the  £mperor 
Alexander,  from  the  causes  already  reUited,  had  an 
earnest  wish,  an  impatiency,  for  peace;  and  this 
feeling  released  the  £mperor  of  the  French  from 
what  at  the  least  was  a  hazardous  and  painful 
dilemma.  It  is  never  likely  to  be  clearly  ascertained 
which  par^  was  the  first  to  make  overtures :  the 
Russians  insist  that  the  first  proposition  came 
from  the  French ;  the  French  that  it  came  from 
the  Russians.  What  teems  certain  is  that  the  first 
open  step  was  taken  by  Bonaparte  in  sending 
Duroc  to  the  Busaian  head-quarters  at  TiUit, 
where  the  csar  himself  now  was,  to  demand  an 
armistice  end  to  propose  a  personal  interview  be- 
tween the  two  emperors.  The  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities was  immediately  agreed  to ;  and  on  the  26th 
of  June  Alexander  and  Napoleon  met  on  a  raft  in 
the  middle  of  the  Niemen,  at  a  ehort  distance  from 
Tilsit.    From  that  moment  the  young  czar  ap- 
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pean  to  have  been  dassled  and  cajoled  by  the  bril- 
liaM  and  inainuating  Corstcao.  The  King  of 
Pruaria,  who  in  hnng  KOaigsberg.  which  fell  im- 
mediately after  Beningeen*!  retreat  bdiind  the 
AUer,  had  lost  faia  kst  town,  had  fled  to  the 
Niemen  with  his  fair  and  broken-hevted  queeu  ; 
but  be  was  not  present  at  the  interview,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  almost  fo^otten  by  his  ally. 
On  the  fcUowing  day,  the  20th  of  June,  the  two 
cmpeiDn  look  up  thdr  nudeaoe  in  tltt  town  of 


Tilsit,  leaving  the  King  and  Queen  of  Pnuaia  for 
some  days  to  occupy  a  humble  mill  in  the  suburbs. 
He  had  defamed  and  traduced  her  before  the  war 
began,  and  now  that  it  was  ended  Bonaparte  be- 
haved to  Louisa  Augusta  with  harshness  and  with 
insolence,  insulting  and  stinging  her  in  the  very 
act  of  pretending  gallantry  and  magnanimity. 
When  she  ventured  to  uk  for  a  trifling  addition  to 
the  territorial  restitution  he  proposed  making  to 
the  king  her  husband,  he  is  said  to  have  brutally 
told  her  that  she  ought  to  remember  that  it  waa  he. 
Napoleon,  who  ofiered,  and  that  her  majesty  had 
only  the  task  of  accepting  what  he  should  chooae 
to  give.  With  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  who 
was  not  a  dispossessed  king,  hut  great  and  power- 
fill,  with  his  real  power  untouched  as  yet  by  the 
war,  he  was  all  courtesy  and  condeacension :  he 
rode  out  with  him,  he  spent  the  long  evenings 
alone  with  him,  keepinf^  up  the  tauc  till  the 
midnight  hour ;  and  he  uved  with  him  almost  as 
with  a  brother;  but  the  King  of  Prussia  he 
shunned  as  much  as  he  could,  and  treated  him 
contemptuously  when  obliged  to  meet  him. 

The  negotiationa  at  Tilsit  were  aocm  finished.* 
On  the  1m  of  July  was  signed  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  his  migesty  the  Emperw  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  &c.,  and  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  and  on  the  9th  the  se^urate  treaty 
with  Pmsaia  was  signed.  Frederick  William  was 
restored  to  about  one  half  of  his  former  territories, 
as  far  as  the  Elbe^  but  all  the  principal  Prussian 
fortresses  and  all  the  sea-port  towns  were  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  till  the  general  peace,  or 
until  England  should  be  reduced  to  submission. 
The  ^rtion  of  Poland  acquired  by  Prussia  in  the 
partition  of  ni2  was  disunited  from  that  kingdom, 
end  erected  into  a  separate  territory,  to  be  called 
the  Great  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  but  to  be  held  not  by 
a  Polish  prince,  or  a  republic  of  Poles,  but  ^  the 
King  of  Saumy,  that  nuthfiil  ally  of  Bonaparte ; 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  his  majesty  of  Saxony, 
in  order  to  have  a  direct  communication  with  ma 
new  aoquiaidon,  should  be  allowed  an  open  military 
road  through  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia— a 
sure  way  of  keeping  up  a  perpetual  jealousy  be- 
tween the  King  of  Prussia  and  ^e  King  of  SaK>ny 
and  Grand  Duke  of  Warsaw.  Prussia  waa  made 
to  renounce  for  ever  all  claim  to  the  possession  of 
Dantzic ;  and  that  city,  with  a  strip  of  surrounding 
territory,  was,  with  a  pretty  mockery,  declared  to  be 
free  and  independent,  and  under  the  joint  protec- 
tion of  Prussia  and  Saiony ;  on/y,  until  the  con- 
clusion of  a  general  peace,  Dantiic  waa  to  be  gai- 
risoned  by  the  Frendi,  As  he  kept  poaaesaion  of 
the  whole  aearboard,  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  in- 

•  Two  Pnuriu  MiinUtm  (Hwdanbag  ami  UKOmM)  hnm  not 
hfritUedtodadmlBrtftteaeDtsgiTCBtothewoild  HuttbtpilMifal 
Mill«««WditadMidtiM  Bnwiir  JUtawdwtaciMBMtawtmiy 
or  Tildt,  were  the  kAimI  of  Lord  Howick  lo  pwrantM  the  Uaid— 
low.  fcc.  I  tht  riovMs  ar  Uwmw  Vm^UA  mtmiuUmOem  Utut- 
■Mlu  ttia  vtobM  ■ohM'**  ^  waaay,  mm,  aad  wmnMiMi  i 
■ndUwiefliMdof  AMtito  to  Uke  my  part  to  tt»  wW*.  UIimM, 
too.  Uiat  Lord  Rowiek,  wko.  aflR  ttw  tBItniTlil  U  Jcu.  iMd 
•wMttlr  Mlfaited  Alraudn  to  fly  to  Um  mmow  ti  FMMb.  mvt 
htonWIasnU.  hM|»tyi  r.  gylUriy ftfctfiLto ft* fcO- 
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brodneethedaiue;  but  Bonaparte  bound  Fkederiek 
William  to  shut  all  lut  ports,  vithout  any  excep- 
tion, againat  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Eng- 
lish, to  allow  no  shipment  to  be  made  from  any 
Praaaian  port  for  the  Britiah  idea  or  British  colo- 
niea,  nor  to  admit  any  ahip  from  England  or*  her 
cokmiea  into  any  Rnusiaa  port  Bonqnrte  took 
every  opportunity  to  declare,  that,  if  Frederick  Wil- 
liam was  yet  allowed  to  reign,  it  was  solely  owing 
to  his  friendship  for  Alexander.  The  ciar,  as  a 
matter  of  coutbo,  was  not  called  upon  to  make  any 
territorial  sacrifices :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  gra- 
tified with  the  casflion  of  a  part  of  Prussian  Po<- 
land,  which  weakened  the  Orand  Duchy  of  War- 
saw, and  materially  strengthened  his  own  frontier. 
By  the  secret  articles  of  w&  treaty,  France  allowed 
Ruaua  to  take  Finland  from  Sweden,  and  Russia 
on  ha  part  engaged  to  close  all  her  ports  against 
British  veaaels,  and  to  head  a  new  armed  neutrality 
or  coalition  of  the  onrth.  Bnaaia,  as  well  as  Prussia, 
ratified  all  die  diaages  and  all  the  wnogi  which 
Bmaparte  had  made  and  oommitted  on  ua  Euro- 
pean continent  acknowledging  the  thrones  which  be 
had  evened,  and  reoognising  the  oonftderation  of 
the  Rhine  and  all  the  other  leagues  he  had  formed. 
*  Nay,  they  even  did  more  thui  this,  for  they  ac- 
knowledged and  recognised  a  throne  which  was 
not  yet  erected,  but  which  was  going  to  be  erected 
— 4bey  recognised  that  scapegrace,  his  Imperial 
Highness  Pnnca  Jerome  Bonaparte,  as  King  of 
Westphalia,  which  kingdom,  it  was  declared, "  shall 
consist  of  the  provinces  ceded  by  the  King  of  Pnia- 
aia  on  the  left  bank  of  tike  Elbe,  and  of  other  statea 
at  ^eaent  in  the  possession  of  Ids  majesty  the  Em- 
peror Nq[toleon.**  In  return,  and  ezprusly  out  of 
deftreDoe  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  it  waa  agreed 
diat  hia  rdatma  at  connexiona,  the  Dukse  of 
8ax»>ClaboBrg,  Oldenburg,  Heddenburg-Schwerin, 
dionld  be  nstored  to  ma  complete  and  quiet  pos- 
session of  dwir  states ;  but  still,  mly  upon  con- 
dition that  dieir  seaports  should  renuun  in  the 
possession  of  French  garrisons  till  a  definitive  trea^ 
should  be  signed  between  France  and  England. 
Throughout  both  treatiea  the  meana  of  giving  ti- 
fisct  to  the  Berlin  decree,  and  of  totally  excluding 
the  commerce  of  En^bnd  from  the  eeiwnent,  were 
kept  steadily  and  constantly  in  view. 

Loud  were  the  lamentations  raised  by  the  Polish 
patriots  awi  dupes,  who  had  kept  on  dreaming 
aboBt  the  reconstruetkm  of  their  once  great  n^um 
under  a  native  prince  and  a  free  and  happy  con- 
stitntion.  In  order  not  to  rouse  Austria,  Uie  part 
of  Pcdud  abe  had  obtained  in  the  partitiws  was 
1^  to  her  undisturbed  poasesaion;  the  portian  of 
Bwaia  wae  increased ;  uid  dw  p«tion  of  I^ussia, 
•a  we  have  seen,  wu  banded  over  to  the  King  of 
Saxony,  now  a  mere  satrap  of  Bon^tarte.  A  thing 
called  a  constitution  wsa  indeed  given  to  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warsaw ;  but  it  was  so  framed  as  to  give 
no  umbrage  to  the  despotic  governments  of  Aus- 
tria and  Russia,  to  excite  Uttle  or  no  envy  or  long- 
ing in  the  Potes  who  remaiiud  under  the  dominion 
of^ those  two  absolute  crowns ;  ftnd,  aa  it  waa  cui- 
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cocted  by  Bonaparte  bimsdf,  it  may  be  conceived 
that  it  was  a  dwarfish  unhealthy  plant,  never  likely 
to  grow  into  a  system  of  free  and  permsnent  insti- 
tutions. The  little  good  this  constitution  conferred 
was  paid  for  at  a  tnrible  price,  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  civil  government  of  the  King  of 
Saxony  could  oppose  no  limits  to  the  military  go- 
vernment of  Bonaparte:  the  Poles  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warsaw  were  oppressed  with  taxes  and 
imposts,  which  were  really  ordered  at  Paris,  or 
wherever  the  French  emperor's  head-quarters 
might  be;  their  sons  were  seized  by  the  con- 
scription, and  hurried  away  to  fight  the  battles  of 
Bonaparte,  and  to  perish  in  Portugal  and  Spain ; 
their  landed  property  waa  in  many  instances  seized 
by  the  fiscal  and  sold  to  the  mgfaest  biddOT,  in 
order  to  pay  the  excessive  taxea ;  the  old  habits 
and  customs  of  the  country,  which  even  the  des- 
potism of  Prussia  had  respected,  were  rudely  and 
wantonly  violated ;  and,  added  to  all  these  woea, 
the  FoIm  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  had  the 
diamal  certainty  tibat,  whenever  war  should  break 
out  ^sin  between  Fnnce  and  Ruaaia,  or  between 
Franqe  and  Austria,  their  country  would  necea- 
sarily  become  the  theatre  of  that  war.  Neverthe- 
less the  Polish  officers  who  were  gathering  fame 
(such  as  it  was)  by  following  the  French  eagles, 
and  who  were  getting  crosses  and  ribands  to  tie 
to  their  button-holes,  and  plenty  of  money  to 
spmd,  professed  great  gratitude  for  the  creation 
of  the  Warsaw  duchy,  snd  believed,  or  affected  to 
believe,  that  at  some  not  very  distant  day  Bona- 
parte would  keep  all  his  promises,  reconstructing 
Poland,  and  making  it  again  the  great  power  « 
the  North. 

The  Turks  had  at  least  aa  much  reason  as  the 
Poba  to  complain  of  die  tna^  of  Tilsit:  they  had 
been  tempted  and  dragged  rato  the  war  1^  the 
most  solnnn  promises  that  Moldavia  and  Wal* 
lachia,  with  alt  their  territoriea  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  should  be  secured  to  them,  and 
the  fond  hope  of  re-obtaining,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  Frendi  arms  and  French  negotiations,  the 
whole  of  Bessarabia  and  of  the  Crimea,  of  all  that 
the  Russians  had  taken  from  them  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Qreat;  but  now 
idl  diat  they  got  was  a  temporary  suspension  of 
hostilities,  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian 
troops  from  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
laclua,  which  provinces,  however,  were  not  to  be 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  sultan  till  after  the 
exchan^  of  the  ratificatums  of  a  jviure  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  between  Ruaaia  and  the  Ottonan 
Porte;  and  within  fifteen  mtrntiia  after  the  date 
of  the  trea^  of  Tilsit  we  shall  find  Boni^mte 
allowing  and  encouraging  the  Emperor  Alexandv 
to  overrun  and  keep  even  Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 
He  said  to  Alexander,  "  I  lay  no  stress  on  the 
evacuation  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  by  your 
troops;  you  may  ^otract  k  if  you  wish.  It  is 
imposuble  any  longer  to  endure  the  presence  of 
the  Turks  in  Enn^ ;  you  are  at  libeity  to  drive 
them  b»!k  into  Aua;b.f;o|)^^e^^^gf^ 
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Btentioople  Drnit  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  any 
European  power.**  This  was  said  even  at  Tilsit ; 
■nd,  although  the  compacts  were  not  committed  to 
writing— were  not  inserted  even  in  the  most  secret 
clauses  of  the  secret  treaty — it  is  rather  more  than 
suspected  Uiat  Alexander  waa  daazled  and  excited 
ihe  picture,  drawn  by  Bonaparte,  of  Europe  as 
divided  into  two  great  empirea,  the  empire  of  the 
east  to  be  under  £e  sceptre  of  the  czar,  and  that 
of  the  west  to  be  ruled  hj  Napoleon ;  that  in  the 
intoxication  of  his  vanity  Alexander  complacently 
listened  to,  and  for  a  moment  entertained,  the  pro- 
ject which  was  to  destroy  far  ever  the  independ- 
ence of  all  minor  states  end  the  power  of  all  [fp- 
vemments  except  those  of  Petersburg  and  Pans ; 
and  that  in  the  course  of  their  private  conferenca 
by  night  at  Tilsit  the  Freoch  emperor  did  not 
hesitate  to  open  to  the  czar  his  designs  against 
Spain  and  Portugal.  His  account  indeed  is  only 
to  be  taken  cum  grano;  but  Bonaparte  subse- 
quently declared  on  several  occasions  that  Alex- 
ander gave  him  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would 
&row  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  hit  Spanish 
project. 

When  it  was  ftr  too  late,  Mr.  Canning  dis- 
patched Lord  Leveson  Gower  to  reconcile  w  irri- 
tated czar,  and  bring  him  back  to  that  close  alli- 
ance with  England  which  had  been  broken  by 
English  folly,  faction,  slowness,  and  want  of  timely 
liberality.  Alexander  wodd  not  even  grant  an 
audience  to  the  noble  envoy;  and  his  lordship 
returned  to  England  with  the  painful  convictions 
that  Russia  had  taken  her  part,  that  she  had 
entered  very  deeply  into  the  projects  of  France, 
and  that  she  had  agreed  to  place  at  the  temporary 
disposal  of  Bonaparte  her  own  fleet  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  sail  of  the  line,  and  to  allow  him  to  obtain, 
by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  the  fleet  of  Denmark 
and  the  eleven  or  twelve  sidl  of  the  line  whidk  be- 
longed to  Sweden.  When  the  news  of  our  attack 
on  Copenhagen  and  our  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet 
reached  him,  Alexander  joined  diorus  in  the  wt- 
cry  diat  wu  raised  by  France;  but,  whether  it 
was  that  he  had  already  recovered  from  some  of 
his  temporary  illusions,  and  from  die  spell  which 
the  Emperor  of  the  West  had  thrown  over  him, 
or  whether  it  waa  but  a  proof  of  habitual  Russian 
duplici^,  Alexander  is  said  to  have  expressed  to  a 
di^guished  British  officer  (Sir  Robert  Wilson)  his 
very  great  joy  at  the  bold  and  decisive  step  whidi 
the  British  government  had  taken.* 

*  Hudmbns.  th«  Pnuriftn  miniiter.  ny : — "  The  capture  of  the 
Deaiih  flaet  warn  not  the  mbm,  bnt  th*  prMsat,  of  Uw  rapture  ^ 
SumIk  with  BegUud.  The  cabinet  of  Petenbuf  «H  lutaonyat  eo 
fUr  «a  opportanitT  tor  getting  qaf t  of  all  reetnlali  upon  to  iMditBted 
hoetilitlea  In  Ihe  north ;  uid,  notwithetandinc  all  ito  load  decUma- 
ttone  agnla«t  the  Copenhagen  Mpedition,  ft  beheld  with  more  wtie- 
Uction  the  encoMa  of  Ed^ukI  fn  that  qtuiter  thaa  U  would  have 
dooe  the  junction  of  the  Daniih  fleet  with  the  navy  of  the  French 
emperor."  General  JominI,  the  matt  Kieatific,  and  in  all  other  mat- 
tmooeof  IbebeMlnbrmed,  of  all  Bonanite'a  Uograpbar*.  hai  not 
the  ihadow  of  a  doubt  aa  to  Bonopaite  ■  Lutention  of  y'^f  poe* 
■Mbn;of  the  fleet  of  Denmark,  ta  eommou  witli  theleet*  of  aU 
Eaiopa.  He  deUtjeratdy  layi  down  and  exponnde  Um  ejnIODi  wUeb 
wu  to  he  adapted,  and  the  on  which  wae  to  be  nwde  of  tUa  Taet 
aggreaale  naval  force,  foeaking  in  the  peveon  of  Bon^attei  Jondnl 
am.  '*  AAk  BuHta  joined  my  aUlaiUMi,  Pniaila,  aa  nrntursfeouan, 
Aulowed  W  onmpw ;  Poctuftl,  Swedan,  and  the  fUM  aloaa  Taqnlred 
to  b*  gtlstd  onvf  tot  we  wen  waU  awsn  ttat  "■"■"1'  woidd 


Almost  entirely  abandoned  by  Et^land,  who 
had  brought  down  the  8000  men  landed  in  the 
isle  of  Rugen,  to  assist  in  the  Copenhagen  enter- 
prise, and  threatened  with  immediate  hostility  by 
her  late  ally  and  nearest  neighbour,  Rnaaia,  tlie 
poor  kingdom  of  Sweilen  was  left  in  a  most 
perilous  situation.  Even  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
the  enthusiastic  Swedish  monarch  lopt  his  ground 
at  Stralsund,  and  issued  spirited  a^tesses  to  the 
great.  Germanic  -family,  calling  upon  them,  in 
God's  name,  to  shake  off  their  ignominioas  bmad- 
Bge.  Marshal  Brune  was  sent  against  him  with  a 
mixed  army  of  Frenchmen,  Dutchmen,  Bavarians, 
and  other  un-German  Giermans.  A  terrible  battle 
was  fought  in  Pomerania,  about  eight  miles  frtim 
Stralsund :  the  French,  or  rather  their  allies,  were 
beaten  to  pieces ;  a  Dutch  regiment  was  cut  up, 
a  Bavarian  regiment  destroyed  by  a  masked  bat- 
tery; the  d^  of  Guatavus  Adolphus  and  of 
Charles  XII.  seemed  to  be  retumol :  but,  alas  I 
Brune  was  reinforced  from  different  nations  or 
countries  until  his  army  amounted  to  10,000  men, 
while  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  could  no  loi^;er 
draw  a  man  or  a  muskd;  from  his  own  dominions, 
and  who  had  now  little  reason  to  ht^  ftn-  ai^ 
proper  succour  frinn  En^and,  saw  his  small  army 
dwindle  down  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  men.  On 
the  19th  of  August,  seeing  Uiat  the  populatim  of 
the  town  was  diBafifected,  or  not  at  all  disposed  to 
brave  the  hazards  of  a  siege,  he  evacuated  Stral- 
sund, destroying  his  magazines,  spiking  his  can- 
non, and  smashing  their  carriages  and  throwing 
them  into  the  ditehea.  Early  on  the  20th  he  and 
his  troops  were  safely  landed  on  the  island  of 
Rugen,  where  various  fortifications^and  field-works 
were  erected.  His  majesty  soon  crossed  Uie  Baltic 
to  Stockholm.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  the 
troops  he  left  in  Rugen  discovered  that  the  island 
was  not  tenable ;  and  early  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember they  capitulated  to  the  French  goieral, 
who  obtained  easy  possession  of  all  the  other 
Baltic  islands  on  the  Grerman  coart.  The  crown 
of  Gostavus  was  b^  this  time  in  jeopardy :  he  had 
been  steady  and  faithful  to  the  coalition  into  which 
England  had  drawn  him,  and  his  reward  was  to 
be  dethronement  and  the  expulsion  of  his  dynasty. 

In  the  meanwhile  Bonaparte,  after  more  than  a 
ten  months*  absence,  had  returned  to  Paris.  He 

haeten  to  throw  heraeir  brto  oar  anna.  If  Bo^and  wflwed  Oa  mtr 
dialloD  of  Rnada,  all  Iba  maritime  ftmee  of  the  eoaUMnt  wwe  to  be 
employed  ax^net  her,  and  Ihe  oontlnent  eouU  muater  ISO  nil  of  Ihe 
line.  In  a  frw  yean  thit  Cbm  eonld  be  faked  to  9M  mU  of  tfaa  Um. 
With  the  aid  ofendia  fleet,  and  with  my  tmnenee  flotSIa,  ttVM  by 
no  mesne  impoeelble  to  carry  a  European  army  to  London.  OBahun. 
dred  ■bine  of  Ihe  line  em^oycd  tftimt  Ibe  Brhkk  eotoniee  Intbe 
two  bembpheree  would  have  drawn  away  from  home  n  large  portfam 
of  Ihe  Brltuh  navy  i  and  then  eighty  more  ahipe  of  the  Una  aavnbled 
la  the  Cbannel  would  have  mlBaed  to  BMUn  Ihe  pnaage  of  Um  Soiain, 
•nd  arange  the  outraged  rlghli  of  wADdi.  Such  waa  at  baUoiB  ay 
plan,  whfeh  only  ItUcd  of  aneeeee  from  Oa  tnlle  rnnimllled  by  my 
generala  In  the  ^paniih  wnr."  In  the  — lil--tlim  to  make  ap  thm 
180  nil  of  the  line  there  were  Mveml  Uie  nnmbrn,  and  Ottiar  ihlBe 
wen  eonnted  upon ,  haddn  tbon  of  ItaDBMil^  nMeh  to  M«er  got  iato 
hiepower.  Hie  FtWKhihipairf  die  line  woe  eet  down  at  duy.tba 
Snaniih  u  forty,  the  Portaunaee  il  too,  to.  Franea  Imd  mM  elxlyaUpn 
ofAeltawleftt  Spain  had  cerlatnly  not  fiu^ Umt  won  nnwonliv ; 
and  both  Ihe  Spanleb  and  PoftngBMa  Saeto  eeeaped  hto  inin,  ami 
nllied  udar  the  Sag  of  England. 

UgBOB.  nuedtarerBon^nrte'B  wdHnSitMd  blopnpiMn,  facmaUy 
dear M  to  hb find  Uiiatkn  of  getting  poMfion  of  ttolO^nM  Om 
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anived  at  his  capital  on  the  9th  of  July.  Having 
•tripped  the  Elector  of  HesBe-Cassel  of  hia  dmni- 
niona,  because  he  had  not  joined  him  in  the  war 
againat  t^nuaia,  and  having  despoiled  the  Duke 
of  Brunawick  of  hia  dominion*,  because  his  father 
had  joined  Prussia  a^nst  the  French,  the  con- 
queror created  out  of  these  and  other  countries  and 
districts,  including  the  greater  part  of  Hanover, 
the  so-called  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  whose  ex- 
istence had  already  been  reo^nued  in  the  treaties 
of  Tilsit,  both  by  Russia  and  by  Prussia ;  and  on 
the  18Ch  of  August  he  gave  investiture  to  his  bro- 
ther Jerome,  who  took  up  his  residence  at  Cassel, 
and  began  to  establish  such  a  government  and 
court  as  the  world  had  never  before  seen.  He 
could  now  proclaim  to  his  submissive  and  ap- 
plauding senate  and  corps  Hgislatif,  that  France 
had  only  four  avowed  enemies,  Sweden,  Portugal, 
Sicily,  and  England.  By  an  iniquitous  compact 
with  Spain,  who  in  every  possible  way  waa  pre- 
parii^  her  own  utter  ruin,  he  eonSdently  calcu- 
lated on  obtaining  undisturbed  posaesaion  of  Por- 
tugal. While  he  was  making  Europe  ring  with 
his  maledictions  against  England  for  violating  the 
neutrality  of  Denmark,  he  was  devising  schemes 
and  giving  positive  orders  for  &1Ung  upon  Portugal 
in  a  time  of  peace.  The  only  justification  he  at- 
tempted for  this  assault  on  a  weak  neutral  state 
was  that  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  had  re- 
fused to  enforce  tiie  Berlin  decree  against  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  court  of  Lisbon  was  so  entirely 
devoted  to  that  of  St.  James's  that  to  attack  Por- 
tu^ waa  much  the  same  thing  as  to  attack 
England  or  one  of  her  colonies.  By  a  treaty 
Goocluded  at  Fontaineblean  on  the  27th  of  October 
between  France  and  Spain,  it  was  agreed — 1.  That 
Spain  should  grant  a  free  passage  through  her  ter- 
ritory, and  supply  with  provisions,  a  FKnch  army 
appointed  to  inrade  Portugal ;  and  that  ahe  ahonld 
also  furnish  a  body  of  Spanish  troops  to  co-operate 
with  the  said  invading  French  army.  2.  That  as 
soon  as  the  conquest  should  be  finished,  the  pro- 
vinces which  now  composed  the  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal should  be  divided  between  the  King  of 
Etruria,  the  King  of  Spain's  grandson,  and  Manuel 
Qodoy,  the  Queen  of  Spain's  infanuHis  favourite : 
the  province  of  Intra  Douro  e  Minho,  with  the 
city  of  Oporto,  was  to  be  given  in  full  property 
and  Bovereigaty  to  the  King  of  Etruria,  and  to  Ik 
erected  into  a  kingdom  under  the  name  of  North- 
em  Lusitania ;  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Algarves 
and  Alentejo  was  to  be  given  to  Manuel  Godc^, 
the  I^ce  of  ^  Peace,  who  was  thenceforward 
to  assume  the  title  of  Sovereign  Prince  of  the 
A^urves.  These  two  principuities  were  to  ao* 
knowledge  the  King  of  Spain  as  tiieir  protector. 
But  France  was  to  guard  and  keep  until  the  period 
of  a  general  peace  the  city  of  Lisbon  and  tlu  pro- 
vinces of  Tras-os-Montes,  Beira,  and  Estremadura. 
In  consideration  of  obtaining  this  new  kingdom  in 
Portugal,  this  miniature  kingdom  of  Northern 
Lontauia,  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  acting  u  r^ent  for 
the  Idng,  her  son,  who  was  a  minor,  ww  to  abdicate 


and  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  die 
districU  in  Italy  whkh  it  had  pleased  the  conqueror 
to  erect  for  a  brief  apace  of  tune  into  the  kingdom 
of  Etruria,  for  the  benefit  of  that  branch  of  U» 
family  of  the  Spanish  Bourbws.  Hie  most  im- 
portant part  of  this  treaty  was  put  into  executifm 
nine  days  before  the  treaty  itself  waa  signed  at 
Fontainebleau ;  for  on  the  18tb  of  October  a 
French  army  of  30,000  men,  commanded  bv 
Junot,  had  crossed  the  Bidasoa,  and  commencea 
its  march  through  Spain  for  the  Portuguese  fron- 
tier. It  was  already  believed  by  those  who  best 
understood  his  policy,  that  this  conquest  of  Portu- 
gal, in  conjunction  with  Spain,  was  only  a  pretext 
tor  introducing  a  French  army  into  the  heart  of 
Spain,  and  for  getting  possession  of  an  important 
line  of  operation ;  and,  if  the  folly  of  the  Spanieh 
court  hui  not  been  co-extensive  with  its  want  of 
principle,  it  must  have  foreseen  the  inevitable  eon- 
sequences  of  the  nllainoUB  treaty  of  Fontainebleau. 
On  the  approach  of  the  tiiunder-storm  the  Portu- 
guese Pnnce  Regmt  ofiered  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
France,  and  even  proceeded  to  confiscate  all  English 
property  and  to  close  lus  ports  to  our  flag ;  but 
Bonaparte  prodfumed  in  his  Moniteur  that  the 
house  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign  in  Europe. 
Junot,  with  las  30,000  men,  and  s<mie  Spanish 
auxiliaries,  penetrated  into  Portugal,  and  entered 
Lisbon  without  opposition  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  prince  regent  and  his  court,  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  the  Portuguese  nobility,  having 
on  the  preceding  day  embarked  for  Brazil  in  the 
Portuguese  fleet  of  eight  sail  of  the  line,  four  fri- 
gates, three  corvettes,  a  schocmer,  and  twen^  large 
armed  merchant-ships,  crammed  with  gooda.and 
passengers,  whidi  for  greater  securi^  were  accom- 
panied a  part  of  the  voyage  hy  a  strong  British 
squadron  unda  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  and  the  rest  of  the  way,  as  far  as  Rio 
Janeiro,  by  four  ships  of  the  line  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captun  Graham  Moore.  In  all,  about 
18,000  Portuguese  thus  abandoned  their  homes 
and  their  couotry.  Before  the  fleet  got  well  out 
of  the  Tsgus  the  French  were  seen  crowning  the 
heights  behind  Lisbon.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  re* 
turned  to  blockade  the  Tagus,  in  wtuch  was  now 
lyinc  in  a  very  helpless  and  embarrassing  situation 
our  late  friend  Vice-Admiral  Siniavin,  with  the 
Russian  squadron,  which  had  not  been  able  to  get 
into  the  Baltic  in  time.  Junot,  who  had  formerly 
been  Bonaparte's  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Lis- 
bon—having been  sent  there  to  make  money,  and 
if  possible  a  psrty,  and  to  obtain  all  the  ioforma- 
tion  necesssry  for  the  military  occupation  of  the 
kingdom — immediately  disarmed  the  inhabitants 
of  Lisbon,  and  b^n  to  levy  contributions,  and  to 
treat  the  country  as  a  conquest  of  France.  The 
Spanish  auxiliaries  of  the  French  augmented  by 
their  insolence  and  rapacity  the  fury  of  the  Portu- 
guese people,  who  everywhere  cherished  the  inten- 
tion of  rising  upon  the  invaders,  and  looked  to 
their  old  ally,  England,  whoae  fl^  was  never  out 
of  sight  on  tLe  CO.M.,  f^m>^^^^p^n 
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money,  arms,  and  troope.  And,  while  Spanish 
troopa  were  cooperating  in  thii  work  of  spoliation 
and  iniquity  in  Portugal,  the  Spanish  court  and 
royal  family  broke  furiously  out  into  unnatural 
quarrels  which  threatened  a  civil  and  family  war, 
ud  which,  by  ezpoaing  the  wedmeia  and  profligacy 
of  the  goremment,  offered  to  Bonaparte  temptations 
difficult  to  be  withitood  even  by  s  len  grupii^ 
and  more  conadentioai  ruler. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  Bonaparte  quiUed 
Paris  to  Tisit  Milan  and  Venice.  He  had  many 
objects  in  this  journey  to  his  Italian  kingdom ;  but 
he  particularly  aimed  at  the  completion  of  his  so- 
called  continental  system,  determining  to  clcne 
every  port  in  Italy  to  the  English  flag,  and  hoping 
to  induce  Austria  by  fear  and  by  n^otiation  to 
enter  into  the  league  against  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain.  On  the  17th  of  December,  being 
at  Milan,  be  issued  his  (%lebrated  Milan  decree, 
declaring  all  merchant  vesaels,  of  whataoerer  nation, 
which  should  aubrait  to  the  British  orders  in  coun- 
cil to  be  lawful  prises  to  the  French.  Forthwith  a 
munber  of  merchant  Teaads  belonging  to  die  United 
Statea  of  America  wen  aei»d  and  eonfiacated  in 
the  porta  of  Italy,  in  the  porta  of  France,  and  in 
the  other  harboora  of  Europe  which  the  FVeoch 
occupied,  upon  the  ground  tlut  they  had  submitted 
to  the  British  ordm  in  council,  and  by  so  doing 
had  infringed  the  law  of  nationa,  and  injured  the 
interests  of  the  whole  civilised  world.  This  step 
might  seem  to  have  been  calculated  to  draw  imme- 
diately down  upon  bim  a  declaration  of  war  from 
the  American  republic ;  but  he  was  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  the  strong  French  sympathies  and 
the  strong  English  antipathies  of  that  people,  and 
he  hoped  from  the  first  to  make  hia  Milan  decree, 
and  his  seizures  and  confiscations  of  American  pro- 
perty, the  means  of  driving  the  United  States  into 
a  war  against  Ei^and. 

Having  sommoned  the  queen-regent  of  Etruiia 
and  her  in&nt  son  into  his  presence,  he  shifted  to 
her  that  she  must  instantly  resign  IXtacany,  or  the 
kii^;dom  of  Etmria,  for  that  new  kingdcnn  of 
Northern  Luaitania  which  had  been  carved  out  of 
Portugal  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau.  Although 
thia  Spani^  princess  appears  to  have  foreseen  that 
her  son  would  never  g^  those  dominions  in  Por- 
tugal, she  could  offer  no  resistance,  and  could  ven- 
ture on  no  remonstrance  ^^nst  the  absolute  will 
of  this  maker  and  unmaker  of  kings.  Fordiwith 
Tuscany,  with  all  its  ports,  waa  occupied  by  EVench 
troops ;  and  in  Uie  month  of  June  following  the 
country  was  formally  annexed,  not  to  the  kingdom 
<tf  Italy,  which  Bonaparte  pretended  to  be  InrUding 
up  with  a  view  to  the  unity  of  that  har  pemnsola, 
but  to  the  French  empire,  of  which  it  was  made  to 
form  three  new  departments.  There  now  remained 
in  all  Italy  only  the  seaports  of  the  Roman  states, 
on  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian  seas,  open  to  die 
British  flag ;  and  these  he  determined  to  close 
immediately.  French  troops  were  sent  to  occupy 
Cirita  Vecchia,  and  guard  the  month  of  the  Tiber  j 
and  on  the  Adriatic  ode  t  itioi^  garrison  wu 


thrown  into  Ancona.  The  poor  pope  appealed  in 
vain  to  the  rights  of  neutrality,  to  the  rights  of 
nations,  to  the  more  sacred  laws  which  had  sup- 
ported in  former  times  the  heritage  of  St  Peter. 
Not  satisfied  with  seising  hie  cities,  fortresses*  and 
faarboura,  Bonaparte  inslated  on  the  pope  deelarii^ 
war  a^nst  England.  Puts  YIl.  replied  that  he 
waa  a  sovere^  of  peaee,  and  that  he  ooald  nM 
declare  war  against  any  Christian  power,  Bona- 
parte aaid  that,  as  the  lawful  successor  of  Charle- 
magne, be  was  Emperor  of  the  West,  King  of  Italy, 
and  suzerain  of  the  pope ;  that  the  English  ware 
heretics,  and  therefore  enemies  of  the  holy  see ; 
that  the  donation  of  territory  made  by  Charle- 
magne to  the  church  had  been  made  expressly  for 
the  defence  of  the  Holy  Church  gainst  its  enemiea ; 
and  that,  if  the  pope  did  not  comply  with  hia  wishes, 
he,  as  tlw  auGCessor  of  Charlemagne,  and  as  havii^ 
both  the  right  and  the  power  so  to  do,  would  resume 
the  donation  which  that  Emperor  of  the  West  had 
made.  Piua  told  the  conqueror  that,  although  be 
feared  it  might  prejudice  uie  intereata  of  the  Irish 
and  the  otMT  CatlKdic  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
miyesty,  be  would  ch)se  his  ports  aninat  the  ahips 
and  tnde  of  England,  if  that  wodd  satisfy  him. 
No !  and  Bonaparte,  who  iud  made  op  his  mind 
to  seize  all  the  Roman  territoryf  and  who  merely 
wanted  a  pretext.  No  1  you  must  declare  war  against 
the  English,  you  must  contract  with  me  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive,  my  enemies  must  be  your 
enemies,  and  my  friends,  and  none  other,  your 
friends  I  Can  you  presume  to  resist  the  Emperor 
of  the  West  and  your  suzerain  P  And  before  re- 
crossing  the  Alps  Ke  sent  orders  to  General  MioUis, 
who  was  commanding  the  French  forces  in  Tuscany, 
to  get  ready  to  march  into  tiie  territwicB  of  the 
Church.  In  the  month  of  Febmary,  1808,  MioUis 
entered  Rome,  occupied  the  castle  U  St.  Angdo» 
took  die  papal  troops  under  his  own  command, 
and  famn  to  govern  the  oountnr  as  a  conqueror. 
MioUirs  arriw  in  the  Eternal  City  ma  preceded 
by  the  lying  and  treacheroue  deduation  that  he 
was  going  to  relnfinrce  King  Joseph  Boiaparte  in 
Naples,  and  that  his  intention  was  merely  to  [wss 
through  Rome  with  his  6000  men  ;  and  Alquier, 
the  French  ambassador,  solemnly  confirmed  the  lie 
of  the  French  general.  Tlie  poor  pope  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  Quirinal  palace,  which  the  French 
surrounded  vrith  their  artillery  in  order  to  terrify 
him  into  an  mtire  submission.  All  the  cardinals 
that  were  natives  of  the  Neapolitsn  kingdom  were 
called  upon,  in  &e  name  of  Joseph  Bonamrte,  thar 
legitimate  sovereign,  to  quit  RiMae  and  the  pope 
within  twenty-four  houra,  and  to  return  to  Naplea ; 
and  all  the  cardinals  that  were  natives  of  Upper 
Italy,  or  of  any  of  the  provinces  w  states  now 
included  in  the  so-called  kingdom  of  Italy,  were 
called  upon  m  the  name  of  King  Napoletm  to  tain 
their  departure  in  the  aame  muna,  and  repair  to 
their  several  homes.  Hiese  princes  of  the  dmreh 
were  all  told  that  if  they  did  not  go  willingly  they 
would  be  forced  to  go  the  French  sddi«y,  and 
to  travel  lite  hiom  vbuok  Uie  < 
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More  French  troops  frtn  brought  from  Tuscan; 
and  from  Lombardy  into  the  papal  states ;  and  on 
the  2tHl  of  April,  IBOSy  Bonapartef  by  one  of  his 
swe^ing  decrees^  annexed  the  Mardies,  or  Adriatic 
mmnces  of  the  pope,  to  his  kingdna  of  Italy, 
^e  m^istnUes  and  eccleaiastica  of  thme  provinces, 
being  called  upoa  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
dieir  lawful  sovereign,  Nap(deon,  King  of  Itahr, 
refused  almoct  to  a  man;  and  this  led  to  midnight 
arrests,  to  sudden  transportations  to  state  prisous 
and  fortresses  in  the  Apennines  snd  Alps,  and,  in 
the  rude  regions  of  Dalmatia,  to  popular  discontents 
and  insurrections,  to  military  tribunals  and  blood- 
shed. This  was  but  an  ungrateful  return  for  the 
services  and  condescension  of  Pius  VII.  in  the 
matters  of  the  concordat  and  coronation :  he  could 
scarcely  have  been  worse  used  if  he  had  refused — 
as  his  oonscience  disposed  him  to  do — to  gratify 
Bonaparte  in  those,  essentia  particulars,  for  esseniiai 
the  conqueror  had  considered  them  at  the  time. 
£veD  though  the  mouths  of  Miollis*s  cannon  were 
pmnted  at  his  dwelling,  tht  pope  put  finrth  a  solemn 
and  spirited  protest,  reproadiing  hii  opj^esaor  with 
ingratitude,  falsehood,  and  treachery,  and  pro- 
phesying that  a  dominion  founded  on  such  iiyustioe 
WM  not  calculated  to  endure.* 

A.D.  1806.  The  British  {wrliament  was  opened 
on  January  31st  by  commission.  The  speecn  de- 
livered for  the  king  dwelt  at  great  length  upon 
foreign  affairs,  and  mentioned  nearly  every  country 
in  Europe  as  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  England. 
Some  light  wss  thrown  upon  the  system  conceived 
by  Bonaparte  for  uniting  all  the  navies  of  Europe 
against  us.  It  was  shown  how  he  had  ctmnted 
upon  obtaining  the  fleet  of  P«tii^;ali  as  well  as  the 
fleet  of  Denmark.  Regret  was  expressed  that  in 
the  case  of  Denmark  we  had  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  force.  The  now  hostile  conduet  of  Russia 
was  attribmed  to  the  military  succesees  and  poli- 
tical machniidions  of  France.  Allusion  was  for  the 
first  time  made  to  our  seriona  difirenos  with  the 
United  States  of  America ;  and  the  determination 
was  announced  of  never  yielding  to  pretensions 
inconsistent  with  the  maritime  rights  of  Great 
Britain.  Parliament  was  informed  that  the  order 
in  council,  with  which  we  had  retaliated  for  Bona- 
parte's Berlin  decree,  must  be  followed  up  by  other 
measures  of  greater  rigour,  which  would  require  par- 
liamentary aid  to  give  them  full  effect.  The  increased 
produce  of  the  taxes  and  duties,  in  spite  of  the  war 
and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  was  dwelt  upon 
as  a  proper  subjeet  of  congratulation.  The  speech 
CDncluded  with  asserting  that  the  sole  object  of  the 
war  was  the  attainment  of  a  secure  and  honoursble 
yeace,  which  could  only  be  negotiated  npon  a  foot- 
ing of  perfect  equality ;  that  never  was  uhere  a  war 
more  just  and  natimal  than  the  present ;  that  the 

Ses  aS  Europe  and  the  world  were  now  &»d  upon 
e  British  parliament ;  that  his  majesty  confidently 
trusted  that  they  would  display,  in  this  crisis  of  the 
fate  of  the  country,  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the 
British  nation,  and  fiice  unappalled  the  unnatural 

•  OhIs  Boos,  State  C  Hrilib 


combination  which  had  gathered  around  us ;  and 
that  his  msjesU  vras  firmly  persuaded  that,  under 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  the  struggle  would 
ultimately  prove  successful  and  gloritnis  to  Great 
Britain.  In  both  Houses  the  adoresses  were  ear^ 
ried  without  a  divisimi. 

The  opposition  lost  no  time  in  reprobating  the 
attack  on  Copenhagen ;  but  we  have  already  said 
enough  on  that  subject,  and  need  only  mentifm 
that  in  all  their  motions  the  anti-ministerial  par^ 
were  out-voted  by  immense  majorities. 

On  the  5th  of  February  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  (Spencer  Perceval)  moved  tbat^  the 
orders  in  council  should  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means.  The  opposition  imme- 
diately declued  that  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to 
retaliate  by  any  such  measures )  that  the  mrdera  in 
council,  unjust  in  themselves,  would  do  us  much 
more  mischief  than  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees; 
that  those  orders  were  ss  contrary  to  justice  ss  to 
policy ;  that  they  went  to  violate  both  the  Int  of 
nations  and  the  muniei^  law  of  England.  On 
the  (tfher  aide  it  was  maintained  hy  ministers  thM; 
we  had  a  oomplete  right  of  retaliating  upon  the 
enemy  his  own  measurea ;  that,  if  he  declared  we 
should  have  no  trade,  we  had  a  right  to  declare  that 
he  should  have  none ;  and  that,  if  he  proclaimed 
British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce  good 
prize,  we  had  a  right  to  do  the  same  with  respect 
to  France.  They  also  insisted  that,  if  neutrah 
acquiesced  in  restrictions  imposed  by  one  bellige- 
rent, the  other  belligerent  waa  warranted  in  consi- 
dering such  neutrals  asa  psrty  to  those  restrictions. 
This  vexed  question  will  occur  i^^,  and  call  for 
more  particular  notice  in  the  account  of  our  dif- 
ferencea  with  the  United  Statea,  for  it  agitated  par* 
liament  and  the  country  for  years,  and  eventually 
became  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  hostili^  of 
the  tran»- Atlantic  republic.  Lord  Grenville  even 
now  declared  that  these  orders  in  council,  that  these 
restrictions  put  upon  the  trade  of  neatnla,  would 
involve  uain  a  war  with  America;  uid  that  France 
had  assured  America  she  would  never  put  her 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  in  force  agsinet  American 
ships.  France,  said  his  lordship,  without  a  navy, 
has  not  the  means  of  putting  in  force  her  own 
decrees ;  it  is  England  that  is  now  lending  France 
the  aid  of  the  British  navy  to  give  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  full  effect,  and  thereby,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  to  annoy  and  distress  British  com- 
merce, and  ruin  the  trade  of  neutrals.  A  bill 
brought  in  by  the  chancellor  of  the  eichequer  for 
regulating  the  orders  in  council  as  they  afEected 
nei^ala  was  carried  through  both  Houses,  and 
great  m^orities,  bef<Mre  the  end  of  March.  It 
waa  followed  by  a  Bill  ia  regtUating  conbnenial 
intercourse  with  the  United  States,  which  wu  in- 
tended to  give  time  fi>r  making  some  amicable 
arrangement  with  the  Americans,  continuing  in 
the  meanwhile  another  act  without  which  tt-ade 
could  not  have  been  otiried  on  with  ^^land  in 
American  vesseh. 

In  opouBg  U»  tadggl  fa  fl^^,5ggt|o^ 
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cenl  stated  the  amount  of  the  luppliea  at  about 
43,000,000/.  for  England  and  5.700,000/.  for 
Ireland,  and  the  prwuce  of  the  war  taxea  at 
20,000,000/.  Among  the  ways  aad  means  were  a 
loan  of  8,000,000/.,  and  additional  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  300,000/.  The  events 
rapidly  passing  in  Spain,  the  occupation  of  Portu- 
gal, the  threatened  invasion  of  Sicily,  which  vras 
only  preserved  from  the  grasp  of  the  French  by 
the  presence  of  British  forces,  the  obligation  of 
succouring  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  had  been 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  our  alliance,  all 
called  for  an  increase  to  the  number  of  soldiers  and 
sailors.  The  number  <^  seamen  voted  for  the 
service  of  the  year  was  130,000.  In  the  army 
the  regular  in^try  establishment,  which  in  1807 
had  been  109,000,  was  raised  to  132,000.  The 
whole  establishment  of  the  army  was  stated  by  the 
secretary-at-war,  Lord  Caatlereagh,  at  not  less  than 
300,000  men.  All  the  corps  were  represented  as 
being  for  more  complete  tlun  they  had  been  when 
the  late  ministry  qaitted  tMoe,  The  militia,  too, 
was  nearer  to  its  establishment  than  it  had  been 
last  year,  notwithstanding  that  24,000  men  had 
been  drafted  from  it  into  the  regular  army.  The 
volunteer  corps  were  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  last 
year.  The  foreign  corps  in  our  pay  were  some- 
what increased  by  an  addition  made  to  the  German 
legion.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Castlereagh  a  bill 
was  introduced  for  establishing  a  local  militia  of 
200,000  men,  to  meet  and  be  trained  for  twenty- 
eight  days  every  year.  The  bUl  was  passed  into  a 
law,  and  its  principle  was  extended  to  Scotland. 
Lord  CasUereagh  also  moved  for  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  in  the  Mutiny  Bill,  to  permit  soldiers  to  enlist 
for  life,  and  this  was  cairied  in  spite  of  the  strong 
opposition  of  Windham,  whose  nstem  it  seriously 
affected.  Early  m  the  session  Mr.  Bankes  repro- 
duced his  bill  for  preventing  the  grant  of  offices  in 
reversion,  or  for  joint  lives  with  benefit  of  survivor- 
ship. It  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by 
the  Lords.  Mr.  Bankea  then  brought  forward  a 
new  bill,  limited  to  one  year's  duration,  which  was 
allowed  to  pass  into  a  law. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  there  was  a  vehement 
debate  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  The  late  ministers 
and  their  iriends  attributed  the  disaffection  and  the 
disorder  again  prevailing  in  that  country  to  the 
illiberal  coercive  policy  of  the  present  cabinet ;  and 
went  to  some  scarcely  justifiable  lengths  in  the  way 
of  sinister  prophecy.  In  debating  a  different  ques- 
titm  Lnd  Hawkesfmry  said,  that  ministers  and  the 
coontn^  had  at  least  one  obligation  to  the  disaffected 
in  Ireund.  Ministera  had  uamed  that  there  were 
secret  engagements  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit ;  that  the 
view  of  the  parties  was  to  confodeiate  all  the  ^wers 
of  Europe,  and  particularly  to  engage  or  seize  on 
the  fleets  of  Denmark  and  Portugal — ^they  had 
heard  this  from  their  public  ministers  then  abroad 
— they  had  heard  it  from  their  foithfol  ally  Portugal 
— ^they  had  also  received  information  of  the  hostile 
intentions  of  Denmark,  fo>m  a  quarter  to  which 
they  had  often  been  indebted  for  uefint  knowledge 


of  the  desigm  of ,  Bonaparte,  i.  e.  from,  or  rather 
through,  tlw  dimffeded  in  Ireland !  —  they  had 
learnt  that  Irdand  was  to  be  attacked  from  two 
points,  from  Idsbon  and  from  Copenfasgen ;  and 
they  had  never  found  the  informaiMn  ihue 
partiet,  however  tftey  ame  by  U,  fal». 

Colonel  Stsnley  presented  a  petition  frtini  certain 
distressed  inhabitants  of  Great  and  Little  Bolton, 
in  the  county  of  lAncaiter,  praying  that  no  oppor- 
nity  for  the  negotiation  of  a  peace  should  be  let 
slip.  But  these  honest  cotton-spinners  declared 
that  their  petition  did  not  spring  from  any  dread 
of  the  enemy,  and  that  if  the  ambition  of  the  enemy 
ahotdd  lead  him  to  insist  upon  demands  incompa- 
tible with  an  honourable  peace,  the  petitioners 
would,  with  one  heart,  suffer  much  greater  priva- 
tions, rather  than  see  the  security  and  hcmour  of 
their  coimtry  compromised.  The  petition  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table.  Whitbread,  after  a  call 
for  papers  and  a  review  of  the  information  they 
contained,  moved  three  resolutions,  condemning  th'e 
ministry  for  having  refosed  the  mediation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  that  of  the  Empenff  of 
Austria,  and  aflfirming  that  Aere  was  notiiing  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  war  that  ought  to 
preclude  his  majesty  from  acceding  to  or  com- 
mencing a  negotiation  with  the  enemy.  These 
resolutions  were  negatived,  by  a  majority  of  about 
three  to  one. 

The  charges  against  the  Indian  administration 
of  the  Marquess  Wellesley  were  fully  disposed  of 
during  this-session.  The  marquess's  best  defender 
was  Sir  John  Anstruther,  who  had  occupied  for 
many  years  a  hiffh  judicial  situation  in  Bengal. 
Sir  Jdin  entered  nilly  into  the  whole  history  of  his 
Indiangovemment,  showing  that  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Wellesley  «u  in  perfect  oonformiQr  to  tiie 
wishes,  intentioiu,  and  interests  of  his  employers ; 
and  that  the  security  of  Bengal  had  imperiously 
demanded  the  enei^tic  measures  and  the  bold  line 
of  policy  he  had  pursued.  Sir  John  Anstrutber's 
motion,  that  the  noble  marquess  had  been  actuated 
by  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  by  an  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  safety,  in- 
terests, and  prosperity  of  the  British  empire  in 
India,  was  carried  by  189  against  29.  Some  con- 
trary resolutions  moved  by  Sir  Thomas  Turton  were 
negatired  by  equally  large  majorities.  General  Sir 
Arthur  WeUesley,  who,  m  1806,  had  ably  defended 
the  administration  of  his  brother,  with  which  his 
own  eoiiduct  in  India  was  necessarily  mixed  up, 
was  not  in  the  House  during  these  debates,  the 
most  important  result  of  which  was  that  the  road 
was  left  open  to  the  general's  pnsnotion,  and  to  hia 
emplfmnent,  under  foTOurable  aDSpices,iuBt  at  the 
critical  moment  in  wfaidi  we  wore  to  b^n  the 
glorious  campaigns  in  the  Spanish  pemnsnla. 
Everybody  knew  tiiat  the  admuvble  management 
of  the  Copenhagen  expedition  had  been  mainly 
owing  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had  had  (what 
few  British  officers  except  those  who  had  served  in 
India  could  possibly  have  had)  the  handlii^  and 
muiaging  of  large  -^^^^^^i^^d  on 
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an  eztensiTe  field. '  la  communicating  the  thanks 
of  parliament  for  his  services  in  the  Copenhagen 
expedition,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commoni 
neither  forgot  his  Indian  exploits,  nor  failed  to  point 
him  out,  by  implication,  as  the  officer  beat  fitted 
to  command  in  chief  a  great  expedition.*  Hiua 
we  may  be  said  at  least  to  have  gained  Gotml 
Wellesley,  when  mott  we  wanted  him,  by  the  late 
change  of  government.  If  the  **  talenta  "  had 
remained  b  office,  we  probably  should  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  admiring  the  matured  military 
genius  of  this  greatest  of  modern  captains,  as  dis- 
played in  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  is  possible  even 
that  an  impeachment  might  have  been  carried 
against  his  brother,  and  that  he  himself  might  have 
been  made  participant  in  that  disgrace  or  ruin. 
But  if  this  bad  not  happened,  and  if  his  merits 
and  popularity][with  the  army  had  forced  him  into 
high  employment  against  the  will  of  an  unfriendly 
ministry,  his  genius  might  have  been  rebuked,  and 
his  best  schemes  defeated  by  that  political  unfnend- 
lineas.  Besides,  any  excliision  of  his  elder  brother 
the  marquess  from  office  and  power  might  in  many 
instances  have  been  a  check  and  an  injury  to  the 
general  in  the  field. 

Pariiament  was  pnnt^ed  by  commission  on 
the  4th  of  July.  The  greater  part  of  the  speech 
delivered  by  the  lord  tmancellor  turned  upon  the 
Spanish  nadon,  which  had  already  risen  against 
the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  France,  and  which 
was  therefore  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  the 
enemy,  but  as  the  ally  of  Great  Britain. 

The  blindness,  the  imbecility,  the  mad  intestine 
rage  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  of  the  Actions  that 
directed  or  distracted  its  councils,  continued  down 
to  the  last  moment,  and  were  the  means  of  allow- 
ing Bonaparte  to  secure  not  only  the  command  of 
the  principal  roads  of  the  country,  but  the  posaea- 
sion  of  some  of  its  best  and  strongest  fortresses, 
before  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  told  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  as  he  had  txAd  the  house  of  Braganza,  that 
it  had  ceased  to  reign.  After  the  paui^  of  Junot 
into  Portugal,  other  French  divisions  had  entered 
Spain,  aa  mends,  and  had  seized  by  stratagem  Sc. 
Sebastian,  Pamplona,  and  Barcelona.  These  move- 
ments, which  were  not  justified  by  the  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau,  astonished  and  terrified  Grodoy; 
but  that  favourite  of  royalty,  who  had  equal  influ- 
ence over  the  queen,  whose  paramour  he  was,  and 
over  the  king,  whom  he  dishonoured,  had,  been  for 
some  time  engaged  in  mortal  strife  wi^  Prince 
Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  and  dreaded  much 
more  the  votgeance  of  the  prince  than  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  French ;  and  seeing  no 

*  In  Febniaiy,  Hajoi-Oanml  fSr  Arthnr  Wellrater  twing  In  bia 
plae«  )b  the  Home,  the  Speaker  having  ntuniMl  the  utanhi  to  other 
ieaml  tAoata,  inenbati  of  (ha  Hooae,  fbr  their  eondaet  at  Copan- 
hagen,  thua  addicaMd  Sir  Arthur  :  "Bnt  I  ihould  indeed  be  want- 
ing lo  the  fliU  ezpreirioa  of  thoae  aentimenta  whkh  animale  thia 
Houw  and  the  whole  oonntry,  if  I  forbore  to  notice  that  we  are 
on  tfaia  day  crowning  with  onr  thauka  one  gallant  officer,  long  atnoa 
known  to  th«  giatitode  of  thii  Honae,  who  haa  lonfi  trodden  hi  the 
patha  of  glory,  wboae  genlua  and  valour  have  alMady  extended  our 
fiune  and  emidre,  wboae  aword  baa  been  the  terror  oT  oar  diatant 
aaaariaa,  udwlHBOtBowbadniwBlnnlnAijAeiaidtlMintofvB^ 
fir*  itwtf .      Jlw  Utraw  or  tl«  Un^" 


hope  of  resistance  to  the  might  and  will  of  Bona- 
parte, except  through  an  appeal  to  the  nation  at 
large,  with  whom  Ferdinand  was  popular  and  him- 
self odious  to  the  last  d^ee,  and  hoping  that  a 
ready  compliance  and  submission  would  secure  him 
the  all-potent  protection  of  the  conqueror,  Godoy 
removed  the  few  Spanish  troops  that  were  near  the 
frontiers,  and  ordmd  the  commanders  of  fortresses 
to  open  their  gates  and  receive  die  French  as  friends 
and  allies.  It  is  said  that  this  minion  of  fortune 
was  at  the  same  time  assured  by  a  secret  agent,  a 
Spaniard  in  the  pay  of  France,  that  although  the 
interests  of  the  French  empire  imperiously  re- 
quired the  union  and  incorporation  with  itself  of  all 
the  Spanish  provinces  situated  between  the  £bro 
and  the  Pyrenees,  Bonaparte  would  make  ample 
compensation  by  giving  to  his  most  catholic  ma- 
jesty the  wholeof  Portugal,  instead  of  allotting  only 
a  part  of  that  kingdom  to  a  branch  of  his  family, 
as  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
bleau. 

Manud  Godoy  governed  and  had  governed  for 
many  years  the  queen  Maria  Luiza ;  and  Charles 
IV.,  one  of  the  weakest  heads  that  ever  wore  a 
crown,  was  the  slave  of  his  wife.  The  queoi,  who 
had  found  Godoy  a  youn^  and  handsome  man,  but 
in  the  lowly  rank  of  a  simide  0arde  du  corpsy  or 
life-guardsman,  had  raised  faim  rapidly  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  state.  The  acquaintance  began 
about  the  year  1784.  Before  the  minion  was 
twenty-four  years  old  be  was  made  a  general  officer. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  created  a  grandee  of  Spain, 
and  closely  allied  to  the  royal  family  itself  by  a 
marriage  with  a  Bourbon  princess,  a  niece  of 
Charles  IV.  In  I80I  he  had  been  appointed  ge- 
neralissimo of  all  bis  catholic  majesty*s  land  forces, 
and  in  1806  he  had  been  made  lord  high  admiral : 
if  not  by  regular  rescript,  at  least  by  tacit  consent, 
he  had  been  allowed  the  right  of  treating  of  peace 
and  war.  He  got  his  title  of  Prince  of  the  Peace 
for  negotiating  that  treaty  with  EVance  which  re- 
moved Spain  from  the  first  grand  coalition,  but 
only  to  subject  her  to  the  dictation,  the  spoliation, 
and  granny  of  France.  Though  his  power  had 
been  obtained  by  foul  and  nationally  dishonouring 
means,  the  early  part  of  Godoy's  administration  was 
not  unpopular ;  and  it  may  almost  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  Spaniards,  who  have  been  in  a  state  of  pe- 
rennial revolution  for  nearly  forty  years,  without  yet 
approaching  &e  proper  object  and  term,  have  ever 
since  enjoyed  (bad  as  it  was)  so  steady  or  so  good 
a  government.  But  Godoy  was  unequal  to  a 
struggle  with  the  unprecedented  difficulties  of  the 
times  which'folbwed  the  French  revolutionary  war 
and  the  astounding  pn^ress  of  Bonaparte ;  and  as 
his  weakness  betrkyed  itself,  the  Spaniards  began 
to  think  of  his  vices.  The  ruin  which  the  Bona- 
partean  alliance  had  brought  down  upon  the  navy, 
and  was  rapidly  bringing  down  upon  the  dblonies  of 
Spain,  the  constant  drain  of  money,  all  running 
into  France  and  leaving  the  national  exchequer  in 
a  beggared  condition,  had  gradualhr  provoked  cen- 
VSfct  and  diaconten^  if  not  disa^^g^^j^^ 
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flamet  of  tbia  dticonteat  were  fanned  by  the  Arienda 
of  Ferdinand  (who  waa  excluded  from  all  power 
and  influence  by  the  fears  and  jealonay  of  Godoy), 
and  by  a  amall  but  busy  republican  party,  who  had 
•todied  liberal  philoaophy  and  politica  in  the  French 
TBTolutionary  achools,  and  who  had  not  yet  reco- 
vered from  any  of  their  illuaiona.  Some  of  theae 
Spaniah  libeiala  changed  afterwards,  when  they 
fmmd  that  the  iron  hand  of  Bonaparte  waa  clutch- 
ing at  the  throat  and  heart  of  Spain  ;  but  some  of 
them  continued  their  admiration  and  allegiance  to 
the  conqueror,  who,  according  to  their  fond  theory, 
waa  to  regenerate  Spain,  and  then  leare  her  to  be 
governed  as  a  separate  and  independent  kingdom^ 
with  liberal  institutions ;  and  who,  by  his  conduct 
in  other  countries,  and  hy  his  first  esaaya  in  their 
own,  gave  them  the  consoling  proof  that  he  would 
at  the  very  least  overturn  the  old  proud  aristocracy, 
the  church,  the  wealthy  monastic  bodies,  and  the 
odious  Inquisition,  which  had  so  often  interfered 
with  t)ieir  political  and  philoaophicil  apeculationa, 
and  which  had  for  prevented  all  freedom  of 
opinioa  or  diacuaaimi,  keying  the  Spaniarda  far  in 
the  rear  of  Enropean  avilization.  These  men 
would  have  run  any  risk  for  the  sake  of  destroying 
the  power  of  the  priests  and  monka,  and  when  we 
add  that  of  the  Inquisition,  a  part  and  parcel  of  tlie 
priestly  power,  we  can  acarcely  affect  to  be  asto- 
nished at  their  raahness.  The  misfortune  then,  as 
since,  ia  that  these  ultra-liberals  of  Spain  were  and 
are  impatient  of  any  delay,  unsusceptible  of  any 
regard  for  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  other 
men,  incapable  of  moderation  in  the  hour  of  auc- 
ceaa  and  triumph,  and  animated  with  an  intolerance 
quite  equal  to  that  of  the  Spanish  jnioti  or  the 
French  phUoaophea.  The  ground  may  now  be 
brokm  and  prqtared  for  better  seed,  to  be  matured 
at  anne  future  period ;  butt  judging  from  the  pre- 
aaA  harvert,  we  should  hesitate  ere  we  deaded 
whether  the  old  mc»ikiah  anperstition  were  not  a 
better  thing  than  the  present  rampant  atheism  and 
senaual  materialism. 

It  appears  that  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  family 
quarrel  application  was  made  to  Bonaparte  for  hia 
intervention,  and  that  the  6rat  application  of  thia 
sort  waa  made  by  the  heir  of  the  crown,  Fcrdioand, 
Prince  of  Aaturias,  whose  wrath  against  Godoy  was 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch  by  that  favourite'e 
insisting  that  he  ought  to  marry  the  younger  sister 
of  his  (Godo/s)  own  wife.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  circumstances  were  purely  accidental  which 
threw  Prince  Ferdinand  on  the  patriotic  aide.  By 
a  letter  addreased  to  Bonaparte, and  dated  the  llth 
of  October,  1807  QvMt  sixteen  daya  befioe  the 
aigning  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  wherein  the 
conqueror  ngntd  to  give  Godoy  the  aovereign 
prioeipaHty  of  Algarvea  in  Portunl),  Ferdinand 
implorad  the  protectioB  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  be^ed  the  emperor  to  choose  him  a 
wife  ont  of  the  Bonapartean  femily  or  connections, 
lllis  triumph  waa  wanting — to  liave  a  prince  of 
the  Bourbon  line  soliciting  the  hommr  of  a  femily 
alUaaee  with  him ! — ^but  it  tpptm  that  Boniptrte 


intended  to  keep  in  play  thia  miserable  heir  to  the 
Spsnish  throne,  who  had  scarcely  more  intellect  or 
spirit  than  the  present  occupier  of  it;  and  that 
therefore  he  returned  no  explicit  answer  to  the 
matrimwial  project.  Uteie  was,  howevCT,  very- 
little  time  allowed  for  takii^  any  decinon,  m  m 
continuing  this  juggle.  Ferdinand's  mother  and 
Godoy  discovered — very  probably  through  the 
French  ambassador  himself— that  the  prince's 
friends  had  frequent  secret  interviews  with  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  French  legation  in  Madrid, 
and  that  Ferdinand  himself  had  written  to  Bona- 
parte. Upon  these  discoveries  the  person  of  Ftr- 
dinaod  was  secured,  and  his  papers  were  seised. 
Among  the  papera  there  was  found,  or  there  was 
aaid  to  have  beat  found  (for  few  positive  assertions 
can  be  made  in  any  part  of  this  dark  business),  a 
decree  in  which  FenUnand  took  the  title  of  King, 
and  appointed,  aa  prime  minister,  hia  friend  and 
adviser  the  Duke  dd  Infantado.  The  old  king 
then  made  a  load  and  absurd  appeal  to  the  juatioe 
of  Napoleon ;  and,  under  the  dictation  of  hia  wife 
and  Godoy,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  that  virtuone 
and  disinterested  umpire,  complaining  bitterly  of 
the  prince  his  son,  and  chai|png  him  with  having 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  him,  and  attempt 
the  life  of  the  queen,  his  own  mother.  This  letter 
was  dated  on  the  29th  of  October,  1807 ;  and  it  is 
said'to  have  tncloeed  papers  that  proved  Ferdinand's 
guilt  and  the  real  existence  of  uie  plot.  On  both 
sides  there  was  too  much  auimosih^  and  farj,  and 
fer  too  many  confidants,  to  allow  the  possibility  of 
concealment;  but  Charles  IV.,  acting  under  the 
same  dictation  of  his  wife  and  miniatu-,  madly 
published  a  decree  announcing  to  Spain  and  the 
whole  world  that  unnatural  disaraaions  raged  in  the 
royal  femily,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  his 
sm  under  arreat,  end  to  order  Ua  adviaera  and 
accomplicea  to  be  proceeded  against  by  law  as 
conspirators  and  traitors.  The  people  of  Madrid 
were  expecting  a  repetitton  of  the  tiragedy  of  Philip 
II.  and  his  son  and  heir  Don  Carlos;  but  Ferdi- 
nand found  means  of  pacifring  his  father,  or  his 
father  and  his  advisers  shrunk  from  the  danger 
and  the  scandal  which  must  attend  any  trial ;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days  it  was  agreed  that 
the  king  should  pardon  everybody,  provided  the 
prince  submitted  and  repented.  A  secret  junta, 
composed  of  deven  persona,  was  instructed,  not  to 
examine  evidence,  not  to  try  the  conspirators,  but 
to  declare  that  they  were  all  innocent,  and  that  there 
had  never  been  any  plot  at  all.  The  prince  sub- 
mitted and  reputed,  end  blabbered  like  a  whipped 
achool-boy;  and  ao,  ffli  tiie  5th  of  Novembo-, 
there  came  out  another  royal  decree,  annoanciiigto 
the  world  tlut  the  king  and  jvinee  were  eiMirely 
reconeiled,  and  that  there  waa  nothing  but  love  and 
harmony  in  the  august  femily.  But  the  Spaniarda 
knew  better;  and  knowing  tliat  Ferdinand  waa 
more  than  ever  the  mortal  enemy  of  Godoy,  the 
minister  whom  they  detested,  they  took  the  prince 
into  their  eapeoial  mvour,  and  »!>aMd  in  that  weak 
and  grazy  ve.«4  lOl  ^r^l^e^Mpity  of 
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Spain  and  the  ettabliahment  of  a  better  order  of 
government. 

It  waa  in  the  midtt  of  theae  diasaiuona  that 
Jnnott  marching  aa  thoi^h  he  vere  running  a  race^ 
fint  tnreraed  the  Spanish  provinces}  and  got  into 
Portugal  with  hia  30,000  men.  When  Jnnot  waa 
ii^oiKd  aeroia  the  Bidasoa  by  otlwr  French 
marahab  and  generals,  the  &mily  quarrel  broke 
out  again  more  violently  than  ever,  and  at  a  mo- 
ment, and  attended  with  circumstances,  which 
indisputably  prove  the  dexterity  of  French  manage- 
ment. Seeing  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours, 
the  treacherous  seizure  of  their  fortresses,  and  the 
marching  of  these  successive  French  divisions  into 
their  territory,  would  drive  the  Spanish  people  into 
H  universal  insurrection,  and  judging  that  in  the 
first  outbreak  the  friends  of  the  prince  and  the 
nation  at  laige  would  call  for  his  head,  Godoy 
advised  the  king  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
prince  regent  of  Portugal,  and  withdraw  immedi- 
ately, wi£  lach  pri^wrty  as  he  could  convey  with 
him,  to  the  coloniea  m  South  America.  The  terror 
of  Charles  IV.  and  hia  wife  induced  them  to  aisent 
to  this  proposition.  In  order  (o  secure  the  retreat 
of  the  royal  family  to  Cadiz,  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion, some  troops  were  hastily  collected  in  Madrid, 
and  in  some  of  the  towns  between  that  capital  and 
die  Andalusian  coast.  The  terror  of  the  miserable 
old  king  was  increased  at  this  moment  by  the 
reception  of  a  letter  from  Bonaparte,  who  pretended 
deeply  to  resent  the  coldness  which  his  catholic 
majesty  had  exhibited  on  the  subject  of  the  matri- 
monial alliance  between  bis  son  Ferdinand  and  an 
imperial  princess  of  France.  The  unkingly  Bour- 
bon king  replied,  that  he  desired  nothing  so 
ardently  aa  the  instant  conclusion  of  that  honour- 
able and  auspicious  marriage:  but  at  the  same 
time  he  redoubled  hia  haste  to  get  him  gone,  and 
to  pUcetbe  wide  Atlantic  between  hia  person  and 
that  of  hia  dear  friend  and  ally  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. It  has  been  very  reasonably  conjectured 
that  this  effect  was  exactly  what  Bonaparte  intended 
to  produce ;  for  if  the  king  went  off  to  South  Ame- 
rica, his  name  might  be  used  to  curb  the  party  of 
the  Prince  of  Asturtas,  and  Bonaparte's  chance  of 
influencing  the  countries  where  the  precious  metals 
are  produced,  even  as  he  had  controlled  the  mother- 
country  for  so  many  years,  would  be  greaily 
increasied  should  they  fall  uuder  the  immediate 
misgovemment  of  auchaking  aa  Charles  IV.,  with 
auch  a  minister  as  Godoy.*  It  is  certain  that  the 
patriou  of  Spain,  that  tiie  peo[de  who  were  on  the 
point  of  flying  to  anna  against  the  treacherous 
invaders  of  thar  country,  must  be  sadly  divided 
and  embarrassed  by  having  one  king  resident  in 
America  and  another  king  resident  in  Spain ;  and 
that  diaaevennce  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother- 
country  which  took  place  so  soon  after  these  events 
was  not  as  yet  foreseen.  Before  adopting  the 
resolution  of  flying  beyond  the  Atlantic,  Charles 
and  his  miniater  are  said  to  have  ofiered  to  cede  to 
France  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
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Pyrenees,  with  all  the  country  lying  between  those 
mountains  and  the  Ebro.    But  all  that  country 
was  already  occupied  by  French  troops  i  and  by 
the  13th  of  March  Murat  had  arrived  at  Bur^s, 
to  take  the  command  in  chief  in  Spain,  with  the  title 
of  lieutenant  of  the  Emperor.   It  was  also  known 
that  more  troops,  including  a  part  of  the  imperial 
guards,  were  hastily  marching  thnn^h  France 
towards  the  Spanish  frontiers.   The  king  and 
Godoy  then  fixed  their  departure  for  the  night  of 
the  nth  of  March.   But  their  inteution  was  now 
universally  known ;  and  the  party  of  the  prince, 
the  populace  of  Madrid,  and  the  very  troops  which 
had  been  collected  to  escort  them  to  the  place  of 
embarkation,  vowed  that  they  should  not  go.  The 
king,  the  queen,  their  favourite  servants,  and 
nearly  all  those  who  were  to  follow  their  fortunes 
to  the  new  world,  were  collected  in  the  palace  of 
Aranjuez,  and  were  packir^  up  their  last  parcel, 
when,  oa  the  evening  of  the  11th,  the  palace  waa 
fluvrounded  by  the  people  and  by  the  tiAdiery  in  a 
atate  of  revolt,  while  other  columns  wen  seen  in 
diaorderiy  march  upon  the  town  of  Araiijuez.  The 
intentions  of  the  inaurgents  admitted  of  no  doubt ; 
and  the  mob  shouted  that  they  would  have  the  head 
of  the  traitor  Godoy.   The  favourite,  who  was  not 
in  the  palace,  but  in  his  own  mansion,  sought  refuge 
in  a  ganet,  and  concealed  himself  under  some 
mattresses.  There  he  lay  for  the  space  of  thirty-six 
hours,  consumed  by  heat  and  thirst,  and  dreading 
every  moment  to  be  discovered  and  'butchered. 
The  king  assured  the  insurgents  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  quitting  his  kingdom  and  his  faithful 
loving  subjects,   'i'he  people  now  well  knew  that 
he  could  not  go  if  he  tried ;  but  they  now  wanted 
more  horn  the  unhappy  old  man  thui  the  renun- 
ciation of  hia  prqect  of  flight— they  wanted  the 
renimeiation  of  hia  crown  in  &vour  of  hia  aon. 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  being  no  lon^  able 
to  hear  his  consuming  thirst,  Godoy  quitted  hit 
hiding-place,  and  asked  a  life-guaroaman  for  a 
little  water.   The  soldier,  instead  of  administering 
to  his  need,  went  and  betrayed  him  to  the  insui^ 
gents,  who  seized  him,  dragged  him  out,  and  made  a 
signal  to  the  friends  of  Ferdinand,  who  occupied  a 
house  in  the  town.    It  should  appear  that  Spanish 
reformers  were  less  aanguinsry  in  those  days  than 
they  are  at  present,  for,  although  some  of  the  mob 
threw  stones  at  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  and  beat 
him,  they  did  not  put  him  to  death.   When  the 
condition  he  waa  in  became  known  to  the  king  and 
queen,  they  conjured  their  son  to  save  him—only 
to  save  his  life,  and  thai  take  the  crown  and  all  he 
wished.   Ferdinand  came  out  and  harangued  the 
people ;  and  upon  his  promise  that  Godoy  should 
be  brought  to  trial  for  his  treaaoos  and  oflfencea, 
the  mob  permitted  the  fallen  favourite  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  prison  of  Aranjuez.   The  French 
ambassador  saw  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  conveyed 
through  the  streets,  walking  betweeu  two  guards- 
men, who  held  him  on  either  side  by  the  collar, 
wounded  by  a  stone  in  one  of  his  eyes,  and  covered 
with  blood.  This  w«  ajmj^l^^^^j^f^ 
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moniiDg  of  the  IQthof  March :  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  insurgents  gathered  again  round 
the  palace,  calling  out  for  heads  and  for  blood,  and 
accusing  die  lung  and  queen  of  the  intention  of 
rescuing  Godoy  from  the  wrath  and  justice  of  the 
nation  by  getting  him  secretly  conveyed  to  Qra- 
nada.  Perhaps  this  storm  was  got  up  only  to 
hasten  the  formal  abdication.  Clutrles  sent  out  to 
assure  the  people  that  he  had  resigned  the  crown. 
The  people  touted  jOToosly,  and  cried  "  Lraig  live 
King  Ferdinand.*'  Ferdinand,  too,  came  forth,  and 
promised,  as  Kin^  to  leave  Godoy  a  victim  to  the 
laws.  In  the  evening,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  gran- 
dees, Charles  IV.,  gouty  and  rheumatic,  signed  the 
act  of  abdication,  declaring  that  his  habitual  infir- 
mities no  longer  permitted  him  to  support  the  heavy 
weight  of  government,  that  he  had  of  a  milder 
climate  and  of  a  private  Ufe ;  and  that  after  mature 
deliberation  he  had  freely  and  spontaneously  abdi- 
cated his  crown  in  favour  of  his  heir  and  most 
dearly  beloved  son  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  That 
same  evening  Ferdinand  waa  proclaimed,  and  there 
was  a  grand  kissing  of  hands  in  the  palace  of 
Aranjuez.  Hia  abdication  was  formally  intimated 
to  Bonaparte  by  a  letter  written  or  signed  by 
Charles  himself. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  the  revolution  vbieh 
had  happened  at  Aranjuez,  Murat,  who  at  thk 
moment  cherished  the  hapa  of  putting  the  Spanish 
crown  upon  his  own  head,  hastened  his  march  upon 
Madrid;  and  on  the  23rd,  only  four  days  after  the 
signing  of  the  abdication,  that  brilliant  and  gaudy 
soldier  of  fortune  entered  the  capital  of  Spain  at 
the  head  of  a  brigade  of  imperial  guards,  followed 
by  a  division  of  French  infantry,  a  brigade  of 
cuirassiers,  and  a  numerous  train  of  artillery. 
Ferdinand  had  chosen  the  same  day  for  entering 
into  Madrid  as  sovereign ;  and  although  the  French 
ambassador  had  kept  in  the  background,  while 
other  foreign  ministers  had  hastened  to  offer  thdr 
congratulationa  on  the  accession  of  the  new  king, 
Feidinand  and  his  friends  axe  said  to  have  had  the 
almost  incredibU  folly  of  believing  that  Murat  wai 
come  to  recognise  the  revolution  made  at  Aranjuez, 
and  to  support  him  on  his  throne.  It  is  quite  cer* 
tain  that  Ferdinand's  party  in  Madrid  received 
Murat  as  a  friend  and  with  joyous  acclamations. 
Tliat  marshal  of  the  French  emjare  and  grand  duke 
of  Berg  took  up  his  residence  in  the  magnificent 
mansion  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  very  soon 
gave  great  uneasinesa  to  Ferdinand  and  his  friends, 
by  addressing  him,  not  as  '  your  majesty,*  but  as 
*  your  royal  highness,'  and  by  intimating  that  he 
must  await  the  instructions  of  the  emperor  his 
master  before  he  could  rec<^ise  the  abdication  of 
Chsrlea  and  the  accession  of  Ferdinand.  Murat, 
moreover,  put,  himself  in  conunnnication  with 
Maria  Luiza,  who,  whatever  might  be  the  willii^- 
neat  with  which  her  husband  oeaaed  to  be  king, 
had  no  inclination  to  cease  to  be  queen  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  and  whose  unnatural  hatred  of  her 
eldest  son  was  exasperated  and  doubled  by  the 
recent  eventa  at  Aranjoev.    It  ttppeta  too  that 


Murat  opened  some  private  correspondence  with 
the  prisoner  Godoy,  assuring  him  that  his  only 
hope  of  salvation  lay  in  the  ftiendahip  of  the 
French.  Charles  IV.  now  wrote  to  Bonaparte,  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arnu  of  that  great  monarch 
hia  ally,  to  submit  entirely  to  hia  arbitration,  to 
vow  that  his  abdication  was  not  voluntary,  but 
forced,  to  express  his  fuU  ccmfidoioe  in  the  mag- 
nanimi^  and  the  genius  of  the  great  man  who  had 
ever  proved  his  fi^d,  and,  in  fine,  to  submit  to 
him  his  own  &te,  the  ftte  of  the  queen,  and  the 
&te  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace :  and  Charles  in* 
closed  in  this  letter,  which  was  written  in  French, 
a  protest  written  in  Spanish,  in  which  he  sdtemnlj 
declared  that  the  decree  of  the  19th,  by  which  he 
abdicated  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  had  been 
forced  upon  him  by  his  eagerness  to  prevent  greater 
evils  and  the  efiitsion  of  blood ;  and  that  therefore 
the  said  decree  of  the  I9th  was  of  no  value.  He 
also  wrote  to  his  "  very  dear  brother,"  the  grand 
duke  of  Berg,  to  say  that,  having  spoken  with  an 
officer  of  his  (Murat's)  staff,  and  having  been  in- 
formed 9f  all  that  had  h^ipened  in  Madrid,  be 
be^ed  mm  to  do  him  the  sernce  of  letting  the 
emperor  know  his  earnest  wish  or  prayer  that  he 
would  be  pleaaed  to  deliver  the  poor  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  who  waa  only  su&ring  tor  having  been  the 
friend  of  France,  and  permit  him  (the  king)  and 
the  queen  to  go  with  Godoy  to  some  other  place 
which  would  b^ter  agree  with  his  majesty's  health. 
"  For  the  present,"  said  this  degraded  Bourbon, 
"  we  are  going  to  Badajoz.  I  hope  that  before  we 
set  out  you  will  give  us  an  answer,  if  you  cannot 
absolutely  see  us ;  for  I  have  no  confidence  except  in 
you  and  in  the  emperor."  The  queen  also  wrote 
a  letter  to  Murat,  calling  him  "  Sir,  my  brother,** 
and  repeating  in  atill  more  earnest  language  the 
request  made  by  her  husband.  Her  letter  dwelt  at 
greater  length  upon  the  cruel  fate  of  Godoy,  the 
poor  Prince  of  the  Peace,  who  finds  himself  im- 
prisoned and  wounded  for  having  been  our  fnead 
and  the  devoted  friend  of  Fkince."  She  said  the 
poor  Prince  of  the  Peace  most  earnestly  deured  to 
see  and  speak  with  his  imperial  highness ;  that  the 
king's  health  was  very  delicate,  and  so  waa  her  own, 
and  that  therefore  she  hoped  they  would  be  allowed 
to  go  to  some  suitable  place  with  their  friend,  their 
only  friend,  the  firiend  of  his  imperial  highness, 
the  poor  Prince  of  the  Peace,  to  end  their  days 
tranquilly.  If  her  majesty  could  not  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  imperial  highness,  she  must 
refer  him  to  her  dau^ter  the  queen  of  Etruria, 
who  was  then  living  in  Madrid,  as  to  her  inter- 
preter and  advocate.  But  she  hoped  that  hia  im- 
perial highness  vrould  make  an  eSatt  to  see  bar 
and  the  kii^,  althongh  but  for  an  instant,  by  night, 
or  in  any  manner  tint  might  |^aae  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  Ferdinand  and  the  grandees  of  hia  party 
proatiated  themaelvaa  in  the  dirt  at  the  feet  of  the 
soldier  of  fbrtone,  race  the  innkeeper's  son,  but 
now  the  representative  and  vicegerent  of  the  master 
or  arluter  of  Europe.   They  even  took  the  aword 
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pnaeired  ta  a  memorial  of  hia  captivity  among 
the  Spaniaida  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  mcloKd  it 
in  a  rich  caaket,  and  preaented  it  with  great  cen- 
monj  to  hii  imperial  highnen  of  Berg,  to  be  by  his 
honoared  hand  placed  in  the  handt  (U  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  The  ponesrion  of  luch  mementos 
waa  always  exceedingly  grati|fring  to  the  Pariiiani, 
whose  satisfaction  was  not  likely  to  be  damped  by 
the  somewhat  apocryphal  history  of  this  sword  • 
Whatever  served  to  commemorate  their  own  defeats, 
or  even  the  triumph  of  other  nations  in  wars  with 
which  France  had  had  nothing  to  do,  was  always 
highly  priced,  and  whenever  it  was  not  voluntarily 
given,  it  was  stolen  or  taken,  like  the  sword  and 
acarf  of  Frederick  the  Great  from  his  tomb  at 
PoJadam.  In  the  CTes  of  the  Spaniards  the  sword 
iraa  the  real  sword  <tf  the  French  monarch,  the 
story  about  it  waa  an  undoubted  story,  and  to  give 
it  thus  away  to  the  French  waa  to  wound  the  sus- 
ceptible national  pride;  but  ibt  weak  and  con- 
templible  Ferdinand  would  at  this  moment  have 
made  ftr  more  serious  sacrifices ;  he  w<nild  have 
chaffered  and  bartered  the  independence  of  his 
country  if  he  had  been  allowed  so  to  do,  and  had 
but  obtained  the  good-will  of  Bonaparte  and  the 
possession  of  a  dishonoured  and  insecure  throne. 
The  national  impulse,  the  sprntaneous  movement 
of  the  Spanish  people — the  onlv  thing  to  he  de- 
pended upon  in  the  struggle  which  followed — was 
highj  noble,  glorious ;  but,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, there  was  little  that  was  high  in  the  conduct 
of  the  highest  classes :  a  more  despicable  appear- 
ance dum  that  made  by  king,  queen,  prince,  and 
grandees  of  both  parties  can  acanely  be  imagined. 
It  waa  a  thing  to  revive  and  to  give  a  cbuble  force 
of  apl^cation  to  the  terrible  diatribe  of  Chatham 
agaiut  the  vaunted  honour  of  the  old  aristocr^  of 
^pain.  Four  Spanish  grandees  were  sent  off  by 
Ferdinand  into  France,  to  announce  officially  and 
personally  to  the  emperor  the  abdication  of  Charles 
end  the  accession  of  the  new  king.  Murat  gave 
his  approbation  to  this  mission,  and  flattered  the 
prince  that  it  would  be  attended  with  complete 
success.  But  almost  in  the  same  breath  Murat 
assured  the  old  queen  that  his  imperial  master, 
who  wished  nothing  but  the  tranquillily  and  lup- 
pineaa  of  Boaia  and  the  royal  family,  would  never 
recognise  the  finced  abdication  of  her  husband. 

Bonaparte,  who  waa  now  preparing  another 
army  to  [send  to  Madrid,  looked  about  him  for 
an  adroit  kidnappor,  that  should  by  force  or  by 
frtod  bring  the  whole  ro^  fomily  rf  Spain 
aa  prisonera  into  France.  The  choice  naturslly 
enough  fell  upon  General  Savary,  who  had  just 
returned  from  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor 
Aleiander  at  Petersburg.  This  notorious  head 
of  gendarmerie  and  secret  police,  carrying  Bona< 

Ce*s  most  secrrt  instructirais  in  his  pocket  or  in 
memoiT^-for  there  waa  much  tlut  waa  never 
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oommitted  to  writing—flew  firom  Farii  to.lbdiid* 
Murat,  who  loved  not  the  man,  raapected  that  a 
part  of  hia  mission  waa  to  act  as  a  spy  over  hh  own 
conduct ;  and  this  suB|nci(m  appears  to  have  been 
wdl-founded.  Savary  made  sei^al  secret  and  very 
unfavourable  reports  to  his  master  respecting 
Murat's  conduct  at  Madrid.  Plunged  as  they  were 
in  ignorance,  the  Spanish  royal  Aunily  must  all 
have  known  the  Duke  d'Enghien's  history — must 
hafe  known  that  Savary  had  been  the  mercilesa, 
remorselesa  murderer  of  a  prince  of  their  own  blood. 
But  this  inevitable  knowledge  neither  made  them 
shun  the  mui  nor  open  their  ^ea  to  the  real 
intentions  of  hia  employer.  The  first  personage  to 
whom  Savary  addreased  himself  was  Ferdinand, 
whose  par^  was  so  much  stronger  Uum  tlut  of  the 
old  king.  If  he  could  trepan  Ferdinand,  it  would 
be  easy  work  to  dispose  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Savarjr  began  flattering  the  prince  by  ffiring  him 
the  title  of  *  your  migeaty,^  which  Murat  had 
hitherto  refused  to  do.  On  bis  has^  journey  from 
the  Spanish  frontier  to  the  capita],  he  had  every- 
where given  out  that  his  master  the  emperor  waa 
coming  to  pay  a  friendly  visit,  in  the  generous  inten- 
tion of  acting  as  mediator  and  amdliator ;  and  he 
mentioned  the  town  of  Burgos  as  the  place  to  which 
his  imperisl  majesty  would  extend  his  journey.  He 
now  proposed  to  Ferdinand  that  he  should  quit 
Madrid,  and  go  and  meet  his  guest  at  Burgos.  **The 
emperor,"  said  Savary,  **  has  already  set  out  from 
Paris ;  go  and  meet  him,  and  hear  him  salute  you 
aa  Ferdinand  VII.,  Kin^  of  Spun  and  the  Indies  !'* 
Apparently  with  very  little  heritation,  the  imbedle 
Bourbon  prince  consented  to  go  to  Bnrgoa  with  Us 
kinsmsn's  murderer  Savaiy,  who  from  that  moment 
never  lost  oght  of  faim.  From  the  time  he  quitted 
Madrid,  Ferdinand  ms  to  all  intents  and  purpoeea 
a  priaoner — as  complete  a  prisoner  aa  ever  was 
felon  or  political  ofiender  in  the  grip  of  the  French 
police  and  under  the  escort  of  Savary's  gendar* 
merie.  When  iht  party  reached  Burgos,  the  illua- 
trioua  guest  had  not,  of  course,  arrived.  Great 
concerns  ^  state  must  have  retarded  his  journey ; 
but  would  not  his  majesty  Ferdinand  VII.  go  a 
few  stages  farther  towairds  the  frontier,  to  Miranda 
ftn*  example,  or  aa  far  aa  Vittoria  ? — by  so  doing 
be  would  have  the  satisfoction  of  meeting  and  em- 
bracing hia  illustrious  guest  on  the  rmd.  The 
miserable  dope  again  consented,  and  without  id- 
lowing  himself  any  repose  he  went  on  at  headlong 
speed,  Betweoi  Ma&id  and  Bnrgoa  ti»r»  had 
been  some  chance  of  esCMO  at  of  rescue,  fat  there 
were  cmudderable  Spanish  forces  on  foot  in  that 
mrt  of  the  country;  but  the  country  between 
Buigos  and  Vittoria,  and  beyond  Vittoria  on  to 
the  frontiers  of  France,  was  entirely  occupied  by 
French  troops,  whose  different  columns  had  been 
purposely  concentrated,  and  then  spread  along  the 
high  road.  When  the  party  reached  Vittoria  they 
saw  no  more  signs  of  the  arrival  of  his  Imperiu 
Majesty  Napoleon  than  they  had  seen  at  Bu^s. 
Savary  now  said  it  was  clear  that  the  emperor  hia 
matter  mutt  be  debyeA,^.iQme  jeiy^im^^st^t 
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biuiness,  and  that  therefore  it  was  quite  natural 
that  King  Ferdinand,  who  had  favours  to  ask  from 
the  emperor,  while  the  emfieror  had  none  to  ask 
irom  hiin>  should  omUnue  his  journey  as  far  ai  the 
French  frontier,     say  aa  ftr  aa  fiayonne,  which 
was  but  a  very  little  way  beynid  the  Bidaaoa. 
But  here  Ferdinand's  chief  adviaers,  Don  Pedro 
Ceralloa  and  the  Canon  Esooiqniz,  began  to  scent 
the  plot    By  their  advice  Fenlinand  delayed  his 
departure  from  Vittoria,  and  seut  his  next  brother, 
Don  Carlos,  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Madrid,  to  meet  and  welcome  the  imperial  guest. 
Od  the  14th  of  April  Ferdinand  addressed  from 
Vittoria  another  letter  to  Bonaparte,  recapitulating 
the  circumstances  which  had  occurred  at  Aranjuez, 
and  the  services  which  he,  since  his  accession  to 
the  thnme,  had  rendered  to  the  grand  duke  of 
Berg  and  the  French  army  at  Madrid,  repeating 
his  anxious  desire  for  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
the  august  family  of  the  emperor,  and  begging  to 
know  poaitiTely  whether  hia  imperial  majesty  would 
he  pleased  to  recuve  him  aa  King  of  Spain,  and 
dia^ate  Uie  uncertainty  and  great  uneasiness  of 
the  Spanish  people  by  an  immediate  lecbgnition 
of  his  accesaitMi  to  the  throne.   To  this  letter 
Bonaparte,  who  ww  now  approaching  Bayonne, 
replied  in  a  very  indirect  and  artful  manner.  He 
did  not  give  Ferdinand  the  title  of  king,  but  ad- 
dressed him  as  Prince  of  Asturias.   The  prince,  in 
his  last  letter,  had  not  said  a  word  about  Godoy ; 
hut  the  foremost  and  longest  part  of  Bonaparte's 
answer  was  occupied  by  the  subject  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Prince  of  the  Peace,    The  emperor  told 
Ferdinand  that  a  long  while  ago  he  bad  hoped  to 
induce  the  king  hia  father  to  adopt  some  necessary 
reforms  in  his  government,  and  to  give  some  satis- 
&ction  to  public  opinion;  that  the  dismissal  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace  from  office  had  appeared 
to  him  necessary  for  the  happiness  botli  of  the 
king  and  of  hia  subjects ;  but  that  the  afiairs  of 
the  north  of  Europe  had  retarded  hia  intended 
journey  to  Spain,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  events 
of  Aranjuez  had  taken  place.    "  I  am  not  the 
judge,"  continued  Bonaparte,  "  of  what  has  hap- 
pened, or  of  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace ; 
but  what  I  know  well  is,  that  it  is  dangerous  for 
kings  to  accustom  their  peoples  to  shed  blood  and 
to  do  themselves  justice  with  their  own  hands.  I 
pray  God  that  your  royal  highness  msy  not  eipe- 
rience  this  danger  some  day  1  It  ia  not  the  interest 
of  l^nin  to  injure  a  prince  who  has  espoused  a 
princeii  of  the  blood-royal,  and  who  has  for  so 
long  a  time  governed  the  kingdom.   The  Prince 
of  the  Peace  has  no  longer  any  fnenda.  Your 
n^al  highneaa  will  find  you  have  none,  if  ever 
you  an  unfortunate.   The  people  ate  too  apt  to 
take  vengeance  for  the  hom^  tfa^  pay  to  us. 
How  can  the  Prince  of  the  I^ace  m  brought  to 
trial  without  implicating  the  queen  and  the  king 
your  father  ?  Such  a  trial  will  nourish  hatred  and 
factious  passions  :  the  result  will  be  fatal  for  your 
crown,    your  royal  highness  has  no  other  righis 
ihtm  twA  ai  have  been  tranmiUed  to  yw  Uirwgh 
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your  mother.  If  the  trial  dishonours  your  mother, 
your  rights  are  torn  to  pieces  I   You  cannot  bring 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace  to  trial.   The  crimes  of 
which  he  is  accused  are  lost  in  the  rights  of  the 
throne.   I  have  often  manifested  the  desire  that 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace  should  be  removed  from 
the  management  of  affairs ;  the  friendship  of  King 
Charles  has  often  induced  me  to  be  nlent  and  to 
turn  my  eyes  from  the  weaknesses  of  his  attach- 
menL    Miserable  men  that  we  are!  weakness  and 
error  form  our  device.    But  all  this  may  be  recon- 
ciled :  let  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  be  exiled  from 
Spain,  and  I  offer  him  a  refuge  in  France.   As  for 
the  abdication  of  Charles  IV.,  it  has  taken  place 
at  a  moment  when  my  armies  are  covering  all 
Spain,  and  it  might  appear  to  the  eyes  of  Europe 
and  of  posterity  that  I  have  sent  my  troops  thither 
only  in  order  to  precipitate  from  the  throne  my 
ally  and  friend.    As  a  neighbouring  sovereign,  it 
is  permitted  me  to  demand  full  information  before 
I  recognise  the  abdication  of  your  father.   I  tell 
your  royal  highnesa,  I  tell  the  SpaniardBi  and  the 
whole  world,  that  if  the  abdication  of  King  Charles 
has  been  voluntary,  if  it  lias  not  been  forced  by 
the  insurrection  and  mutiny  at  Aranjuez,  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  admitting  and  rect^ising  your 
royal  highness  as  King  of  Spain."  Bonaparte 
then  referred  to  the  events  of  last  October,  when 
the  disputes  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain  becaine 
so  violent  that  King  Charles  had  accused  his  son 
and  heir  of  a  design  upon  his  throne.   "  I  was 
most  painfully  affected,    continued  this  delicate 
morsliBt,  "  and  I  thought  that  I  might  hare  conbi- 
buted  to  the  family  calamities  1^  some  of  my 
insinuations.   Your  royal  higfanns  waa  very  much 
to  blame.   When  you  are  king  in  your  turn,  you 
will  know  how  sacred  are  the  rights  of  thrones! 
Bvery  advance  made  towards  a  fore^  aovereign 
by  an  hereditary  prince  ia  criminal !  "   This,  in 
other  words,  was  telling  Ferdinuid  that  he  was  a 
scoundrel  ibr  having  complained  to  a  foreign  power 
of  his  own  father,  and  for  having  brought  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  into  his  family  quarrel. 
After  this  gentle  reproof  the  child  of  revolution 
went  on  to  warn  Ferdinand,  the  far-descended 
Bourbon,  the  representative  of  a  long  line  of  abso- 
lute monarchs,  of  the  danger  of  relying  upon  in- 
surrections or  popular  emotions.   And  then  Bona- 
parte launched  out  into  dreadful  denunciations  of 
vengeance  if  the  popular  emotions  of  the  Spaniards 
should  be  turned  against  him  or  his  troops.    "  A 
few  murders,"  said  he,  **  may  be  committed  on 
my  isdated  soldiexst  but  the  niin  of  Spain  will  be 
the  reault   I  have  already  seen  with  pain  that  at 
Madrid  the  letters  of  the  captain-general  of  Cata- 
lonia, complaining  of  the  presence  of  the  French 
army,  axe  widely  circulated,  and  that  everything  ia 
done  to  excite  men's  heads.**   The  steange  letter 
concluded  with  this  rigmarole: — "Your  royal 
highness  now  knows  all  my  mind.    You  see  that 
I  am  floating  between  divers  ideas  which  have 
ne^  to  be  fiud.    You  may  be  certain  that  in  all 
am  I  will  behave  t<^J^,^dd»§i^«" 
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towurda  the  Iciog  your  father.  May  you  believe 
in  my  deaire  to  conciliate  everything,  and  to  find 
the  opportunity  of  giving  you  proofa  of  my  affec- 
tun  and  perfect  esteem." 

The  miserable  Ferdinand  would  nov  have  re- 
tnmed  to  Madrid,  or  have  flol  to  some  sea-port 
town*  instead  of  continuing  his  journey  from  Vit- 
toria  to  Bayonne;  but  it  was  too  late:  be  was 
completely  in  Savary's  toils,  he  was  nrnmnded  by 
French  coltunns,  marching  or  stationary ;  he  had 
not  the  courage  which  leads  men  to  desperate  en- 
terprises ;  and  so  be  quietly  submitted  to  his  fate, 
and  went  on  to  Bayonne,  where  Bonaparte  arrived 
two  or  three  days  before  him.  It  was  on  the  20th 
of  April  when  Ferdinand  traversed  the  draw-bridge 
of  the  fortress  of  Bayonne.  It  is  said  that  Bona- 
parte, on  learning  his  arrival,  exclaimed  "  How !  is 
the  fool  really  come  ?  I  could  scarcely  have  thought 
it  possible !"  To  Don  Carlos,  whom  he  had  found 
»i  Bayonne  on  reaching  that  town,  the  French 
emperor  had  behaved  with  a  great  afaow  of  kind* 
neas  and  friendalup.  Great  care  was  now  taken  to 
prevent  any  intercourse  or  correspondence  between 
the  two  Spanish  princes,  or  the  (^ntlemen  who  had 
accompanied  thun,  and  their  friends  in  Spain. 
Ferdinand  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  emperor, 
who  must  have  derived  great  satisfaction  from  the 
discovery  of  what  an  arrant  fool  he  had  to  deal  with. 
Bonaparte  indeed  seems  scarcely  to  have  considered 
Ferdinand'  worth  an  ailment  or  an  explanation. 
Instead  of  opening  himself  to  the  prince,  be  made 
his  explanations  to  the  Canon  Escoiquiz,  the  most 
able  man  of  the  prince's  party.  This  is  not  saying 
very  much  for  the  canon's  ability  and  intellect,  for 
sudi  a  set  of  drivellers  had  not  often  formed  a  party 
or  surroonded  a  prince ;  but  Escoiquiz  bad  talents 
which  would  have  distinguished  him  anywhere, 
and  a  high  national  Spaniu  spirit,  which  was  not 
to  be  xepreseed  by  the  faangmy  tone  of  the  con- 
quertn',  or  by  the  near  prospect  of  dungeons  and 
^uim.  "  Canon,  how  do  you  explain  your  insur- 
rection at  AranjoesP"  said  Bonaparte,  going 
straight  to  du  point  The  priest  declued  that  that 
insurrection  haid  been  caused  entirely  by  the  public 
indignation  on  learning  that  the  king  and  queen 
and  Godoy  were  going  to  fly  to  South  America. 
**  Well,  canon,  hut  you  cannot  deny  that  it  was  that 
popular  insurrection  which  forced  Charles  IV.  to 
abdicate.  Charles  himself  entered  his  protest  on  the 
same  day  on  which  he  ugned  his  abdication."  The 
canon  said  that  King  Charles  had  not  protested 
until  two  days  after  his  abdication ;  that  then  in- 
deed he  had  written  to  hu  majesty  the  emperor ; 
but  that  he  had  only  done  so  under  the  dictation  of 
the  queen  and  Godoy ;  and  Escoiquiz  added,  that 
thia  conduct  would  surprise  no  one  who  knew  the 
excessive  moral  weakness  of  the  unhappy  old  king, 
the  mere  slave  of  the  queen,  who  could  at  any  time 
make  him  sign  whatever  she  chose,  though  ever  so  re- 
mote from  his  own  ideas  and  wishes ;  ttut  the  queen 
waa  maddened  and  blinded  by  her  unnatural  rage 
against  her  eldest  son ;  that  Ferdinand  was  beloved 
by  the  Spuiiifa  peopl^  ftc.  Bonapvte  acknow- 
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ledgcd  that  the  imbecility  or  excessive  weakness  of 
Charles  IV.  was  notorious ;  but  he  added  that  this 
did  not  justify  his  sudden  depowtion ;  that  the  ab- 
dication at  Aranjuez  could  never  pass  in  the  eyes 
of  sensible  men  as  the  free  and  willing  act  of  the 
old  king— 4nd  here  he  drew  a  comparison  between 
tiie  abdication  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  and 
act  of  Aranjuez.  Escoiquiz  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain ;  but  Bonaparte  interrupted  him  with  this 
significant  question :  '*  Canon,  tell  me  whether  I 
ought  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  interests  of 
my  house  and  <^ my  emfire  demand  that  the  Bour- 
bont  shall  no  longer  reign  iit  Spain  f"  And  here, 
as  his  manner  was  on  such  occasions,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy  gently  pulled  the 
Spanish  canon  by  the  ear,  and  then,  fixing  his  eyes 
on  his  fnce,  burst  out  into  a  long  laugh.  After  this 
policinellaia  his  imperial  majesty  said,  more  seri- 
ously, "  Canon,  it  is  impossible  but  you  see,  as  I 
do,  that  so  long  as  the  Bourbons  reign  in  Spain,  I 
shall  nevo*  be  able  to  have  a  safe  and  sincere  alli- 
ance with  thiA  country :  they  will  feign  to  be  firienda 
so  long  as  thxy  are  not  atrong  enon^  to  do  me  an 
injury ;  but  dieir  mortal  hamd  will  dedare  itself 
OS  soon  ai  they  see  me  embarraBsed  in  some  other 
war  in  the  north  of  Europe — such  a  war  may  break 
out  any  day — and  then  you  will  see  them  join  Eng- 
land and  my  worst  enemies !"  He  recalled  to  the 
priest's  memory  certain  demonstrations  which  had 
been  made  by  the  court  of  Madrid  just  before  the 
battle  of  Jena,  qnd  he  insisted  that  if  he  had  lost 
that  battle,  instead  of  gaining  it,  Spain  would  have 
joined  the  coahtion.  *'  Never,  no  never !  can  I 
count  upon  Spain  so  long  as  the  Bourbons  occupy 
the  throne ;  the  forces  of  your  nation  have  always 
been  considerable,  and  a  man  of  genius  at  the  head 
of  them  might  disturb  my  repose."  Escoiquiz  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  emperor  would  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  Ferdhund ;  that  the  marriage 
of  that  prince  with  one  of  Bonaparte's  nieces  would 
^ch  him  to  the  interests  and  die  policy  of  France, 
"  Canon,  yim  are  amusing  me  wi^  fables,  vous  me 
faites'lik  det  conte,  chmtoine ;  you  are  too  well 
informed  not  to  know  that  a  woman  is  always  too 
feeble  a  tie  to  fix  the  political  conduct  of  a  prince 
her  husband  I  Who  can  give  me  assurance  that 
the  wife  of  Ferdinand  will  gain  an  ascendancy  over 
him  ?  Besides,  death  may  any  day  break  that  ma- 
trimonial tie  between  the  house  of  Spain  and  my 
house,  snd  then  the  old  hatred  must  revive.  Allans 
doncy  chanoine,  vous  me  presentez-Ut  de  viritabkM 
chateaux  m  E^tagne!  Do  you  think  that  if  the 
Bourbons  remain  on  the  throne  I  can  be  as  sure  of 
Spain  as  I  should  be  if  the  sceptre  were  placed  in 
iM  hands  of  aprimx  of  my  own  family  >"*  To  this 
searching  question  Escoiquiz  replied  by  saying  that 
the  eye*  of  all  Europe  were  now  fixed  upon  Bay- 
onne, watching  impatiently  the  result  of  the  jour- 
ney of  King  Ferdinand ;  that  if  Bonaparte  would 
act  nobly  and  magnanimously  his  conduct  would 
be  applauded  by  the  world ;  that  his  moderation 
would  diminish  the  jealousy  of  all  the  European 
^nrerdgns  cahii  .their^tad^^  igg^^e 
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dread  of  all  countries,  who  were  conitantly  txAi  by  | 
England  that  one  by  one  they  would  all  loK  their 
independence.  The  canon  too  presented  the  reverse 
of  the  picture ;  if  Bonaparte  showed  no  magna- 
nimity or  moderation ;  if,  instead  of  protecting 
Ferdinand,  he  made  an  attack  on  the  national  in- 
dependence of  Spain,  and  dealt  a  death-blow  at 
his  most  faithful  ally,  England  would  be  furnished 
with  fresh  arms  wherewith  to  excite  tilie  nations  of 
Europe,  and  renew  the  efforts  of  all  the  great 
powera  to  overthrow  the  empire  and  dyxuuty  of  Bo- 
naparte ;  the  Spanish  people  would  tow  an  impla- 
cable, an  eternal  hatred  ^gunst  him  and  the  French, 
and  awar  of  extermination  would  beb^nn;  every 
man  in  Spain  would  talce  up  bis  musut,  Us  rifl^ 
hii  sword,  or  his  knife;  and  history  might  tell  his 
imperial  majesty  how  terrible  such  wars  had  ever 
been  in  the  penmsula!   The  conqueror  affected  to 
set  these  last  arguments  at  defiance.   "  Canon," 
said  he,  *'  you  are  exa|^;erating  difficulties.   I  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  only  European  power 
that  can  measure  swords  with  me.   The  Emperor 
of  Russia,  to  whom,  while  at  Tilsit,  I  communi* 
cated  my  projects  upon  Spain,  approved  of  them, 
and  gave  me  his  word  of  hmour  that  he  would 
not  oppose  tfaem  in  any  way.   As  for  the  other 
powers,  they  will  take  good  care  not  to  move  in 
this  affair.    In  no  case  can  the  resistance  of  the 
Spanisrda  be  long  or  formidable.   The  grandees 
and  die  rich,  for  fear  of  losing  their  property,  will 
submit  quietly,  and  will  eii^oy  all  their  influence  to 
calm  the  common  people.  The  dergy  and  the  monks, 
whom  I  shall  hold  responsible  for  any  disorder, 
will  employ  also  their  influence,  and  you  know 
that  thar  influence  is  great.   The  populace,  alone, 
may  perhaps  rise  in  a  few  places ;  nut  some  severe 
chastisement  will  soon  c^  them  back  to  their 
duty!   Believe  me,  canon,  countries  where  there 
are  a  great  many  monks  are  easy  to  sul^\^te !  I 
know  this  by  experience.    This  will  happen  in 
Spain,  particularly  when  the  people  shall  see  that 
I  promise  them  the  int^^ty  and  the  independence 
<^  their  monarchy,  a  more  liberal  and  rational 
constitution,  and  the  preservation  of  their  religion 
and  usages  !*'    Escoiquiz  said  that  if  he  placed  a 
French  prince  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  new 
dynasty  would  stand  upon  a  volcano ;  and  that  it 
would  take  an  army  of  300,000  Frenchmen  to 
command  a  country  of  discontented  slaves.  The 
conqueror  said  that  he  would  carry  his  project  into 
execution  though  it  should  cost  him  Uie  lives  of 
200,000  men ;  and  he  broke  off  this  strange  con- 
ference, in  which  he  had  not  made  the  least  attempt 
to  colour  over  his  utterly  selfish  and  unprincipled 
policy,  by  telling  the  canon  that  he  was  soiry  to 
see  that  they  could  not  agree  upon  their  principles, 
and  that  he  would  let  him  know  his  irrevocable 
determination  on  the  morxow.   There  were  two 
other  Spaniards  who  had  accompanied  Ferdinand 
to  Bayonne,  with  whom  the  French  emperor 
thoi^iht  fit  to  confer.  Both  these  Spaniarda  showed 
considenlUe  spirit.  Cevallot  uutsted  in  a  higb 
tone  upon  the  national  character  of  his  onintry- 


men,  and  the  feelings  they  would  entertain  when 
the^  should  learn  ^e  intentions  of  Bonaparte. 
This  produced  an  explosion  of  r^  and  abuse  from 
the  conqueror;  he  called  Cevallos  a  traitor  for 
desertii^  the  service  of  bis  old  master  Charles  IV. 
to  become  a  councillor  to  the  son ;  and  he  con- 
cluded with  saying,  in  his  most  rapid  and  passion- 
ate manner,  "  I  have  a  system  of  policy  of  my  own 
—you  ougfaA  to  adopt  more  liberal  ideas — you  ought 
to  be  less  susceptlUe  on  the  pmnt  of  honour — you 
ought  to  beware  how  you  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
Spain  to  a  fentastic  loyal^  for  the  Bonrbona!** 
Don  Fedio  de  Labrador  was  then  requested  m 
commanded  to  negotiate  or  come  to  eome  under- 
standing with  Champagny,  who  had  attended  bia 
emperor  to  Bayonne,  and  who  was  now  his  minister 
for  foreign  affura — Talleyrand,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  explained  presently,  having  been  dismissed 
and  disgraced.   But  Don  Pedro  proved  as  nttac- 
tory  as  Escoiquiz  and  Cevallos :  he  began  by 
asking  Champagny  whether  King  Ferdinand  were 
at  liberty  ;  and,  if  so,  why  he  was  not  restored  to 
his  ovm  country  ?   Champagny  replied  that  Fer- 
dinand could  not  be  permitted  to  return  to  Spain 
until  he  came  to  a  proper  undostanding  with  the 
emperor.    Cevallos  thai  presented  a  note,  express- 
ing the  terms  on  whidi  Ferdinand  had  placed 
himself  in  the  power  of  the  emperor,  and  declaring 
his  master's  mtentitm  of  departing  immediatdy 
from  Bigronne.    Cevallos  knew  very  well  thiU  hu 
maater  could  not  act  upon  this  intention,  bat  he 
wished  to  show  more  clearly  to  the  world  that  Fer- 
dinand had  been  kidni^iped  wad  was  a  state  pri- 
soner.   And  hia  note  produced  good  evidence  to 
this  effect ;  for  the  guards  of  honour  placed  over 
the   two  Spanish  princes    were  immediately 
doubled;  some  of  Savary's  gendarmet  d^ilile 
and  police  spies  in  plain  clothes  were  appointed 
to  watch  them  and  every  movement  of  die  Spa- 
niards who  had  come  with  them ;  all  the  outleto 
from  the  town  were  guarded,  every  passer  in 
or  out  was  stopped  and  examined,  and,  as  Bay- 
onne was  a  fortified  town  encircled  with  high  iralls 
and  deep  ditches,  there  was  slight  chsnce  of  escape 
fnmi  it   Don  Carlos,  attem|^ng  to  peas  out  of 
one  of  the  gatea,  ma  fincibly  eui^pped  by  a  gair- 

Ferdinand  had  ^one  Uke  a  fool  to  Bayome  to 
get  hia  fother*a  abdication  and  hia  own  acceasioii 
reoc^nised  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French;  but 
Bonaparte,  like  a  rogue,  had  entrapped  him  there 
in  order  to  extort  from  him  a  renunciation  of  the 
crown  in  fovour  of  his  brother  Joseph,  at  present 
King  of  Naples.  If  Ferdinand  had  complied,  the 
insarrection  at  Aranjuez  and  the  abdication  of 
Charles  IV.  would  luve  been  dedated  good  and 
l^al  acto,  in  order  to  veat  in  Ferdinand  the  right 
OF  dispoaiiqf  of  tlte  crown.  But  as  Ferdinand  was 
80  perverse  and  obstinate,  it  vnu  determined  to 
declue  the  insnrrection  at  Aranjuez  a  vile  and 
treasonable  affair,  to  hold  that  Cbarka  IV.  had  not 
voluntarily  abdicated,  and  to  bring  1dm  to  Bnonne 
in  order  to  cArtMB  fima  him  dwt  lemuciitaxi  in 
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&Toar  of  JoKph  Bontporte  which  his  son  refused 
to  give.  It  was  well  Imown  that  if  they  could  only 
get  tie  Prince  of  the  Peace  to  Bayonne,  the  old 
queen  would  fi>Uow  him,  and  bring  her  husband 
with  her.  Hnrat  therefore  waa  instruoted  to  take 
Qado^  out  (tf  the  prison  at  Axanjuez  into  whieh 
Ferdutand  and  the  insm^^ts  had  thrown  him,  to 
furnish  him  with  en  esoort  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  fury  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  road,  and  to  for- 
ward him  with  all  possible  speed  into  France. 
Godoy  travelled  so  rapidly  that  he  only  took  two 
nights  and  days  to  get  from  the  Tagus  at  Aianjuez 
to  the  banks  of  the  Bidasoa.  On  reaching  Bayonne 
he  was  received  by  Bonaparte  as  a  bosom  mend ; 
and  immediately  afterwards  he  wrote  to  the  old 
king  and  queen  to  express  the  neat  aatiafoction 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  have  in  seeing 
them  at  Bayonne,  and  in  arrangmg  the  Spanish 
monarchy  so  as  to  place  it  beyond  any  danger  firom 
the  usurpation  of  the  Prince  of  Aitnrias.  There 
waa  no  need  to  write  anotho*  letter;  the  queen  flew 
after  the  poor  Prince  of  the  Peace,  her  dear,  her 
only  friend;  and  on  the  30th  of  Anil  a  huge  lum- 
benng  canosae,  drawn  by  ei^t  Biscayan  mules, 
rolled  over  the  drawbridge  of  Bayonne,  and  landed 
that  grand  father  of  stupidity  Charles  IV.,  his  most 
unroyal  queen,  his  youngest  eon  Francesco  de  Paulo, 
and  two  or  three  ignoble  grandees  of  Spain.  Two 
or  three  other  enormous  antiquated  carriages  dis- 
charged their  cargon  of  chamberlains  and  dames 
(much  misnamed)  of  honour.  Godoy  welcomed 
his  master  and  mistress,  and  gave  them  assurance 
that  the  intentions  of  Bonaparte  in  their  regard 
were  most  friendly  and  libuul.  This  assurance 
waa  soon  repeated  by  the  Kmperor  of  the  French 
himself,  who  declared  that  he  had  beoi  staying  at 
Bayonne  only  to  save  and  serve  their  majeaties. 
As  waa  eipected  from  him,  Charles  now  protested 
vhd  voce  that  his  abdication  oS  the  19th  of  March* 
had  proceeded  from  violence ;  and  demanded  that 
his  son  should  restore  him  to  the  possession  of  the 
crown.  The  reply  of  Ferdinand,  drawn  up  by  Don 
Pedro  Cevallcs  and  canon  Escoiquiz,  alleged  that 
the  lesignatbn  had  been  unquestionably  voluntary 
at  the  time  ;  and  that  Charles  had  made  repeated 
declarations  to  that  effect.  It  declared,  however, 
that  if  both  father  and  son  were  permitted  to 
return  to  Madrid  and  summon  the  Ctates,  Ferdi- 
nand, in  their  presence,  and  with  their  sanction, 
would  renounce  the  rights  vested  in  him  by  his 
fother*s  abdication.  To  thia  the  old  \dag  replied 
that  he  was  free  enough  where  be  was ;  that  he 
had  come  to  his  great  and  magnanimras  ally,  not 
as  a  king,  but  as  an  unhappy  cAd  man  whose  crown 
had  been  taken  from  him,  and  whose  life  had  been 
endangered  by  the  criminal  ambition  of  hit  own 
son.  Since  the  days  of  Philip  II.,  the  Cortes,  or 
national  representation,  had  been  little  more  than 
a  shadow  and  a  name :  it  had  never  been  convoked 
by  Charlea  IV.,  or  by  his  father  Charles  III. ;  and 

'  *  Ha  aye  or  U  ael  ta  MlmMt  lD'<ruUb]]>  givvii  u  the  SOth  of 
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Fadin>d  rimji  dMad  hW  MMirien  to  th«  thNM. 


the  old  king,  or  Godoy,  who  wrote  the  letter  for  him, 
treated  wi&  contempt  the  notion  of  convoking  it 
now.  **  Everything,"  said  the  letter,  '*  ought  to 
be  done  hj  sovereigna  for  the  people;  but  the 
people  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  carve  for  them* 
sdves."  It  affirmed  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
alone  could  be  the  saviour  of  Spain,  and  that  Napo- 
leon was  determined  that  Ferdinand  should  never 
hold  the  crown  of 'that  kingdom.  Besides  taxing 
him  with  a  want  oi  filial  affection,  the  note  accused 
Ferdinand  of  a  want  of  affection  for  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  ;  and  the  last  of  the  two  seemed  to  be 
treated  as  a  crime  of  as  great  a  magnitude  as  the 
first.  To  this  Ferdinand  rejoined,  that  his  present 
situation  was  proof  enough  of  the  unbounded  con- 
fidence and  good-will  he  had  entertained  for  the 
emperor.  And  he  now  said  that  he  was  ready  to 
restore  the  crown  to  his  fother  unconditionally,  and 
without  any  convocation  of  the  Cortes,  provided 
oalj  that  th^  should  both  be  permitted  to  quit 
Bayonne — vliere  no  deed  would  bear  the  character 
of  free-will — and  retom  to  their  own  country  and 
cental.  The  old  king  and  queen  were  transported 
with  fury  at  this  proposition,  both  knowing  that 
the  great  body  of  me  nation  would  not  submit  to 
the  restoration  of  Charles,  and  would  never  allow 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace  to  return  into  Spain— that 
nothing  but  French  troops  and  escorts,  and  the 
speed  with  which  he  had  travelled,  had  saved  the 
favourite  from  being  torn  to  pieces  before  he 
reached  the  Pyrenees.  Godoy  would  certainly 
never  have  consented  to  hazard  his  person  among 
his  vindictive  countrymen ;  and  without  Godoy 
Spain  and  the  whole  world  was  as  a  blank  to 
Maria  Luiza  and  her  infatuated  husband.  But 
what  was  even  more  than  all  this,  was  the  deter- 
mination of  their  present  gaoler,  into  whose  gyves 
and  fettera  th^  had  all  £rown  themselves,  that 
not  one  of  them  should  ever  return.  The  day  after 
sending  thia  last  letter  Ferdinand  was  summoned 
to  the  presence  of  his  infuriated  parents.  He 
found  seated  with  them  Bonaparte,  who  had  ad- 
vised or  ordered  the  interview,  and  whose  pride 
was  gratified  by  witnessing  one  of  the  most  de- 
grading scenes  for  royalty  that  royalty  ever  figured 
in.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  affected  to  feel 
horror  and  a  painful  disgust  at  the  recollection  of 
this  scene ;  but  at  the  moment  it  should  appear 
that  his  disgust  was  not  of  a  very  painful  kind, 
that  he  inwardly  chuckled  over  the  thorough  base- 
ness of  these  ultra-royal  Bourbon  princes,  and 
justified  to  his  own  conscience  the  dark  and 
treacheroua  stqn  he  had  taken,  by  asking  himself 
whether  Spain,  or  any  other  country  in  tiie  world 
that  had  ever  been  ruled  hy  such  a  despicable  race, 
must  not  be  a  gainer  by  their  expulsion,  let  their 
successors  be  who  or  what  they  might.  The  abase- 
ment of  these  Bourbons  must  have  served  ss  a 
pedestal  to  raise  the  imperial  Corsican  many  feet 
higher.  The  scene  which  ensued  had  circumstances 
which  we  would  not  credit  if  they  rested  solely 
upon  French  authority.  In  that  case  we  would 
suspea  the  malicious  tf^a^^r^ticg^;^^^ 
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and  the  general  diaposition  of  thote  memoir  writers 
aad  detailers  of  state  secrets  (even  when  there  is 
no  malice)  to  sacrifice  truth  for  the  sake  of  a  more 
striking  effect.  But  the  worst  of  the  circumstances 
are  confirmed  in  the  accounts  given  by  the  canon 
Eacoiquiz  and  Don  Pedro  Cevalloe,  Ferdinand's 
chirf  and  best  councillors,  vho,  in  ordinary  reason, 
can  scarcdy  be  suspected  of  inventiiq;  words  which 
might  tend  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  legitimacy  of 
the  birth  of  the  prinee  to  whom  they  had  attached 
themselves  and  their  fortunes.  We  know,  however, 
the  wondrous  vivacity  snd  fury  of  party  feeling  and 
most  other  passions  when  once  excited  in  the 
Spanish  heart ;  we  have  seen  the  constant  inter- 
change among  all  parties  of  the  most  atrocious 
accusations ;  and  as  the  canon  and  the  Don  hated 
the  queen  as  intensely  as  she  hated  them,  the  blind- 
ness of  their  rage  may  have  prevented  Uieir  seeing 
the  mischief  they  were  doing  to  their  own  cause ; 
and  thus,  perhaps,  aAer  all,  it  will  not  be  irrational 
to  receive  with  some  little  doubt  the  worst  part  of 
this  wholly  bad  story> 

The  king,  the  queen,  the  emperor  remained 
seated :  Fudinand  was  left  to  stand  on  hia  feet 
before  them  like  a  culprit  before  his  judges. 
Charles  overwhelmed  his  son  with  downright 
vulgar  abuse,  calling  him  traitor  and  parricide,  and 
threatening  to  beat  him  with  his  walking-stick. 
The  prince  protested  that  he  was  no  traitor,  no 
parricide,  but  a  dutiful  subject  and  an  a&ctionate 
son ;  that  the  plots  imputed  to  him  were  all  false, 
and  that  the  abdication  at  Aranjuez  was  a  volun- 
tary act  He  is  also  said  to  have  reminded  the 
king  and  queen  that  it  was  he  who  had  saved  the 
life  of  Godoy  when  the  people  would  have  murdered 
him.  But,  compared  with  the  fury  of  the  old 
queen,  that  of  Charles  was  aa  a  fresh  breeze  com- 
pared to  a  whirlwind  or  tornado  blast.  This  royal 
energumene  (or  deril-possessed)  foamed  at  the 
month,  lavished  the  moat  odioua  epithets  upon 
him,  and  called  upon  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
to  order  hia  trial,  to  send  him  to  the  scafibld  which 
bis  crimes  merited.  Nor  is  this  all  Uut  is  related 
to  have  passed — and  here  comes  the  worst  or  least 
credible  part  of  the  story,  a  thing  indeed  scarcely 
to  be  believed  without  first  believing  that  the 
woman  was  absolutely  and  ravingly  mad — Maria 
Luiza  is  said  to  have  declared  there,  in  the  face 
of  her  husband,  her  son,  and  Bonaparte,  Uiat  Fer- 
dinand was  a  bastard — that  though  borne  by  her 
he  had  not  been  begotten  by  the  king  her  husband! 

Confiised  and  crushed  by  insults  and  threats, 
the  weak  and  irresolute  Ferdinand,  who  appears 
really  to  have  dreaded  being  sent  either  to  a  scaffold 
or  to  some  horrible  dungeon,*  offered  to  give  up 
all  right  or  claim  to  the  crown ;  and  on  the  6th 
of  May,  a  day  or  two  after  the  interview  with  hia 
parenta,  he  Hgned  a  formal  act,  in  whidi  he  restored 
the  crown  to  his  ftther,  and  prayed  that  his  mqesty 
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might  live  to  enjoy  it  many  years.  But  on  the  5th 
of  May,  tiie  day  before  Fodinand  signed  this  act, 
his  father  Charles  had  assented  to  a  short  act  which 
had  been  prepared  a  considerable  time  before  the 
old  king's  arrival  at  Bayonne,  by  Champagny,  or 
ratho*  Bonaparte  himself  who  bad  dictated 
what  his  minister  for  iiveign  affairs  had  merely  to 
write  out  and  get  o^ied  upon  parchment;  and  by 
this  laconic  act  or  treaty  Charles  IV.  leaigned  all 
claims  on  Spain  and  the  Indiea  and  all  Spanish 
colonies  and  territories  whatever,  to  his  friend 
and  foithful  ally  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  &c.,  and  this  wi^out  any  conditions 
or  provisos,  excepting  only  that  the  crown  of  Spain 
should  not  be  held  by  the  same  sovereign  who 
wore  the  crown  of  France ;  that  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  kingdom  should  be  respected ; 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  be  main- 
tained ^  the  dominant  faith,  and  no  reform  or 
change  allowed  in  it;  that  no  Proteatant  or 
reformed  religion  should  be  tolerated,  and  still 
less  the  practice  of  the  Mohammedan  or  Jewiah 
religion;  and  that  their  propemahonld  be  restored 
to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  and  all  those  who  -had 
snared  by  the  revolution  of  Aranjuea.*  The 
property  thus  secured  or  promised  to  Goifoy  was 
of  an  enormous  amount  Just  before  siting  this 
second  abdication,  which  was  intended  to  be  kept 
secret  for  some  time,  Charles  named  Murat  lieute- 
nant-general of  his  kingdom,  and  president  of  the 
government ;  and  put  his  name  to  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  all  good  and  loyal  Spaniards  to  serve 
and  obey  Murat  as  they  woxild  King  Charles  him- 
self; to  treat  the  French  soldiers  as  friendi  and 
brothers;  to  beware  of  listening  to  treacherous 
men,  agents  of  England,  who  might  plunge  them 
into  ruin  by  seeking  to  stir  them  up  against  the 
French,  &c.  [Bnt  before  this  time  it  was  a  bro- 
therhood of  Cain  and  Abel— the  Spaniards  and 
French  had  began  to  butcher  one  another  in  the 
atreeta  of  Madrid.]  After  he  had  signed  his  abdi- 
cation in  favour  of  bis  father,  Ferdinand  was  called 
upon  to  sign  and  ratify  the  renundation  which  his 
father  had  made  in  favour  of  Bonaparte,  and  to 
enter  into  a  separate  treaty  which  should  give  him 
and  his  brothers  and  his  uncle  Don  Antonio  pen- 
sions and  provisions  in  lieu  of  their  hereditary 
rights.  Low  and  un-heroic  aa  was  the  spirit  of 
the  Bourbon  prince,  he  is  said  to  have  <^ered  a 
stout  resistance,  and  only  to  have  yielded  at  last  to 
the  worst  of  tortures  and  racks— the  torture  of  the 
mind  and  imagination,  and  to  threats  more  dread- 
ful than  those  which  had  been  formerly  employed 
to  work  upon  him.  Some  resistance  there  cer- 
tainly must  have  been,  for  although  his  father  had 
finished  his  second  and  final  abdication  on  the  5th, 
Ferdinand  (Ud  not  yidd  until  the  10th  of  May. 
He  then  agreed  to  take  in  exchange  for  the  splen- 
did crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indiea,  the  pidara, 
park,  and  farms  of  Navarre,  with  the  woods  there- 
unto adjacent,  the  sum  of  600,000  francs  by  way  of 
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out6t,  and  an  annnal  peniion  of 400^000  francs  to  be 
paid  out  ofthe  treasury  of  fVance.  Itwaa  also  agreed 
that  Ferdinand's  brothers,  Don  Curios  and  Don 
Francisco  de  Paulo,  and  his  uncle  Don  Antonio 
should  have  incomes  and  appani^ea  in  France, 
and  be  allow^  to  enjoy  the  revenues  of  their 
several  commanderies,  or  landed  property  belong- 
ing to  the  Spanish  orders  of  knighthood,  provided 
they  conformed  with  and  adhered  to  the  present 
treaty.*  As  these  princes,  who  merit  the  name  of 
Infants  in  another  sense  than  the  courtly  one,  were 
by  this  time  all  prisoners  in  Bayonne,  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  conform,  and  take  such  pen- 
sions and  hoiues  as  Bonaparte  might  choose  to 
give  them.  Charles  and  Maria  Luiza  were  allowed 
good  prizes  in  this  distribution  of  lottery  tickets  : 
the  Chateau  of  Chambord,  with  its  parks,  forests, 
and  farms,  was  given  to  them  in  full  propoty ;  the 
imperial  palace  of  Compi^ne^  with  its  parks, 
forests,  Ac,  ms  put  at  the  disposition  of  King 
Charles,  who  was  to  have  and  to  enjoy  a  civil  list 
equal  to  30,000,000  of  Spanish  reals,  to  be  paid  by 
the  imperial  treasury  in  twelve  monthly  payments ; 
and  in  case  of  his  majesty's  death  her  msjestv  was 
to  hare  as  a  dower  2,000,000  of  reals,  fn  the 
treaty  with  Charles  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that 
all  the  royal  family  and  Godoy  should  reside  in  the 
interior  of  France — or,  as  it  was  delicately  stated, 
**  the  emperor  engages  to  give  refuge  in  his  states 
to  King  Charles,  the  queen,  their  &mily,  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  all  such  of  their  servants 
as  maj  choose  to  fellow  them,  and  who  will  all 
enjoy  m  France  a  rank  equivalent  to  that  which 
Ihey  possessed  in  Spun."  As  the  drivellers  were  no 
longer  wanted  at  Bayonne,  they  were  sent  away  to 
their  places  of  relegation  in  the  iiUerior  of  France. 
Compiegne  was  far  enough  away  from  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  bad  it  been  ever  so  near  there  was 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  Charles  or  Kfaiia 
Luiza  ur  Godoy ;  but  the  palace  of  Navarre,  though 
granted  to  him  by  treaty,  was  not  considered  a  safe 
enough  prison  for  Ferdmand  and  the  other  Infants ; 
and  as  the  magnanimous  emperor  had  a  spite  to 
indulge  against  his  ex-minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
the  princes  were  alt  conducted  to  Valen^ay  in  the 
very  heart  of  France,  and  there  lodged  in  the 
splendid  palace  or  mansion  of  Talleyrand.  They 
all  jiroved  most  docile  and  passive  prisoners ;  and 
dnnng  the  four  or  five  years  that  the  Spanish 
people  were  wading  in  hlwd,  and  throwing-'  away 
ibeir  own  lires  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
Bomrbon  thnne,  not  one  of  them  attempted  to 
escape  to  take  part  in  the  atniggle,  or  appears  in 
any  other  way  to  have  {^ven  the  slightest  uneasi- 
ness to  Bonaparte  or  to  his  police  ^jents  who  con- 
stantly watched  them.  When  an  adventurous  Ger- 
man baron  in  the  pay  of  England  reached  Valen- 
after  man^  risks  and  dangers,  Ferdinand 
refused  to  fly  with  him,  or  to  risk  anything  with  a 
man  who  bad  run  such  extreme  risks  to  liberate 
him.  He  smoked  his  eternal  cigar  in  peace  and 
happiness'-at  least  it  may  be  douUed  whether  this 
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were  not  the  happiest  part  of  Ferdinand's  whole 
life.  As  his  timidity  and  irresolution  were  to  well 
knomii  and  as  great  nliuice  was  placed  in  the 
passport  and  espionage  system  which  Bonaparte 
and  Fonche  had  brought  to  a  terrible  point  of  per- 
fection, an  appearance  of  liberty  was  allowed  tohim 
and  to  the  other  Infonts.  They  were  free  to 
range  through  the  park  and  woods  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country ;  but  their  natural  indolence 
rarely  allowed  them  to  go  ftr  from  Talleyrand's 
house  and  garden. 

By  his  treaty  with  Charles  IV.  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  was  to  elect  and  name  to  the  Spanish 
throne  whatsoever  prince  he  should  judge  proper. 
We  have  intimated  that  his  choice  fell  upon  his 
elder  brother.  Joseph,  w)io  was  well  satisfied  with 
the  beautiful  kingdom  he  had  already  got  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  who  probably  foresaw  that  in  Spain 
there  would  be  more  fighting  than  feasting,  and 
who  laid  with  perfect  truth  tut  the  crown  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  was  too  great  a  wdght  for  hb  hod, 
was  so  little  in  a  hurry  to  repair  to  Bayonne  that 
Napoleon  found  himself  obliged  to  summon  him 
several  times,  and  at  last  to  dispatch  one  of  his  most 
confidential  aides-de-camp  to  put  more  speed  into 
the  indolent  and  aelf-indulguit  loiterer.  At  last, 
however^— on  the  6th  of  Junfr— J<»epb  arrived ;  and 
a  so-called  junta,  or  assembly  of  notables  from  all 
parts  of  Spain,  was  convoked  to  meet  him  at  Ba- 
yonne, to  adjust  with  him  a  new  Spanish  conttilu- 
f  um,  and  to  swear  fealty  to  him  as  their  lawful  sove- 
reign. The  names  of  the  unnational  Spaniards  who 
repsired  at  the  summons  of  the  conqueror  to  aforeign 
fortress,  to  receive  aking  presented  to  their  country 
by  200,000  foreign  bayonets,  will  remain  on  the 
darkest  page  of  Spanish  hisun^ ;  and  their  conduct 
is  the  less  exainole,  as  by  thia  time  the  Spanish 
people  were  nearly  everywhere  flying  to  arms,  and 
manifesting  the  most  determined  national  spirit 
that  had  yet  been  shown  on  the  continent  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  the  French  revolution. 
They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  listen  and  obey, 
flatter  and  swear.  To  make  up  a  number,  some  of 
the  servants  who  had  followed  the  king  and  queen, 
or  Oodoy  and  the  infants,  to  Bayonne  were  detained 
there,  and  thrust  into  this  junts,  which  was  de- 
clared to  express  the  free  and  universal  will  and 
wish  of  the  Spaniards  to  have  Joseph  Bonaparte  fur 
their  king.  Such,  in  reality,  was  the  will  and  wish 
of  the  people,  that  Don  Jos^,  unbacked  by  a  French 
force,  could  not  have  ^wn  himself  in  any  city, 
town,  village,  or  hamlet  in  all  Spain,  without  bung 
torn  to  pieces.  The  thing  calleid  a  S[nni8h  con- 
stitution was  dictated  by  Bonaparte  himself,  and 
was  nothing  but  a  modified  copy  of  that  imperial 
constitotion  with  which  he  had  Uened  Firance,  the 
modifications  being  all  in  fovour  of  despotism  and 
absolutism.  As  the  most  promising  way  of  conci- 
liating the  Spaniards,  the  largest  concessions  were 
made  to  their  religious  bigotry  and  intolerance  :  in 
this  constitution  it  was  expressly  declared  that 
"tlie  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman  reli^on  is  the 
onlyreUgion  admitted  iB.gS!^5»ar@OTjH&*^ 
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wu  the  fint  article  in  this  predona  charter.  On 
the  23rd  of  June  King  Joseph  put  hia  name  to  a 
proclamation  addreasea  to  his  late  Neapolitan  sub- 
jects, telling  than  that  Providence,  whose  designa 
are  unknown,  had  called  him  to  the  throne  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies ;  that  he  had  found  himself  under 
the  cruel  necessity  of  quitting  a  people  whom  he 
had  so  many  reasons  to  lore ;  that  He  alone  who 
reads  the  hearta  of  men  could  j  udge  of  Uie  ainceri^ 
of  his  sentiments,  in  spite  of  which  be  had  yielded 
to  other  impulses,  and  had  accepted  a  new  king- 
dom, the  government  of  which  was  transmitted  to 
faun  in  Hum  of  the  cession  made  to  him  of  the 
T^hts  acquired  over  the  crown  of  Spain  hy  his 
august  brother,  &c.  He  told  the  Neapolitans  of 
die  good  he  had  done  them,  and  of  the  good  he  had 
intended  to  do  them ;  and  in  order  that  the^  might 
have  no  reason  to  envy  the  fate  of  his  new  subjects, 
Joseph  transmitted  them  a  skeleton  constitution, 
called  the  **  Sutute  of  Bayonna,"  a  good  part  of 
which  was  altogether  incomprehensible  to  the  Nea- 
politans, and  the  rest  a  mockery  and  insult  offered 
to  a  people  whom  he  had  left  in  bwgary  and  in 
chains,  in  a  state  of  slavery  far  worse  ttuin  any  they 
had,  known  under  their  Bourbon  kings,  and  in  a 
atate  of  poverty  that  was  every  day  increasing. 

After  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  issued  a  de- 
cree appointing  his  "  dearly  beloved  brother  Joseph 
Numleun,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  the  crowna 
of  Spain  ud  the  Indies,"  the  so-called  Spanish  junta 
at  Bavonne  held  their  twelfth  meeting  on  tlu  Ith 
of  July,  the  day  appointed  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  con8tituti(m.  In  the  hall  where  they  assembled 
were  erected  a  magnificent  throne  and  a  richly  de- 
corated altar.  A  Spanish  archbishop — the  arch- 
bishop of  Burgos — officiated  at  the  altar  and  said 
maas ;  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  seated  himself  un  the 
throne,  and  addressed  the  "  gentlemen  deputies," 
who  had  been  deputed  by  nobody,  and  who  repre- 
sented no  part  of  the  Spanish  natiw.  Knowing 
that  the  Spanish  patriots  or  insurgents  were  already 
calling  out  for  English  asaiatance,  and  knowing 
•with  equal  certainty  that  that  assistance  would  be 

S'ven,  the  intrusive  king  warned  the  junta  against 
e  "eternal  enemies  of  the  contment,**  telling 
them  that  England,  iavoured  by  tlw  troubles  which 
she  was  exciting  in  Spain,  would  hope  to  seize  all 
the  Spanish  copies ;  and  that  every  good  Spaniard 
ought,  on  tfaia  accoont,  to  open  his  eyes,  and  rally 
rouod  the  new  throne.  After  saying  that,  if  the 
Spaniards  were  only  disposed  to  make  as  many 
sacrifices  aa  he  their  king  was,  Spain  would  soon 
be  tranquil  and  happy  within,  and  strong  and  puis- 
sant witiiout,  he  added,  We  with  confidence  take 
the  engi^iement  that  it  shall  be  so  at  the  foot  of 
AJmigmy  God,  who  reads  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
who  diepoaes  of  them  at  his  pleasure,  and  who 
ikever  abandons  the  man  that  loves  his  country  and 
feara  only  bia  own  consdence  I"  The  new  consti- 
tution waa  then  read,  the  lor^est  part  of  it  ctmsist- 
ing  of  the  danses  whidi  reflated  the  succession 
in  die  Bonaparte  family,  and  which'aettled  the  pro- 
perty id  the  crown,  the  dvil  listi  and  the  like. 


Although  Joseph  Bonaparte  piqued  himself  on  hia 
literary  accompliahments  and  abilities,  lus  brother 
Napoleon  did  not  admire  the  discourse  he  deli- 
vered to  the  junta,  and  he  is  said  to  have  touched 
it  up  with  his  own  pen,  befiire  sending  it  off  to 
Paris  to  be  printed  in  the  *  Moniteur.'  But  even 
as  it  stands  in  that  repertory  of  almost  fabuloua- 
looking  documents,  decrees,  and  acts,  it  is  the  most 
wretched  piece  of  twaddle  that  had  hitherto  pro- 
ceded  from  these  quarters.  The  genius  both  of  the 
king-maker  and  of  the  made-kin^  appears  to  have 
been  crushed  by  the  sense  of  the  iniquity  and  trea- 
chery which  had  been  committed,  by  the  uselesa 
hypocrisy  and  cant  th^  were  practising  with  a 
handful  of  Spaniards,  who  had,  either  been  tre- 
panned, or  were  cowards,  knaves,  or  fools,  and  by 
the  menadng  aspect  of  the  Spanish  people.  After 
the  inaugural  speech  of  Joseph,  and  the  reading  of 
the  constitutional  act,  the  president  of  the  junta 
delivered  a  short  discourse,  and  then  the  members  of 
that  junta  all  swore  obedience  to  the  king,  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  laws.  Murat,  who  had  certainly 
entertained  hopes  of  getting  the  kingdom  of  Spain 
for  himself,  and  who  fancied  that  he,  as  a  fight- 
ing man,  was  more  likely  to  obtain  full  pcwses- 
sion,  and  keep  it,  than  the  timid  and  effeminate 
Joseph,  who  had  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  the 
character  of  a  aoldier,  had  been  called  from  Madrid 
to  be  present  at  Joaeph'a  inauguration,  wluch  he 
witnesaed  with  no  v^friendlv  eye;  but  a  few 
days  after,  or  oo  the  15th  of  July,  the  great  king- 
maker appdnted  "  hia  dearly  bdoved  cousin  Joa- 
chim Murat,  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  to  the  throne 
of  Naples  and  Sidly,  which  remains  vacant  by  the 
accession  of  Joseph  Napoleon  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies.***  For  a  time  the  soldier  of 
fortune  continued  to  regret  that  he  should  have  the 
smaller,  and  the  parvenu  merchant's  clerk  the  larger 
kingdom  ;  but  Murat  had  afterwards  cause  to  be 
well  satisfied,  for,  when  not  called  away  to  serve  the 
emperor,  his  brother-in-law,  in  distant  foreign  wars, 
he  lived  joyously  and  tranquilly  enough  in  Naples 
his  capital;  whueJooBph,fiwm  the  day  on  which  be 
entered  Spain,  in*  exposed  to  dangers  which  must 
have  been  doubly  terrible  to  a  man  of  his  unwar- 
like  temperament,  and  waa  ctmdemned  to  lead  a 
flitting,  fugitive,  v^abondeziatuiee  from  theaum- 
mer  of  1808  to  the  anmmer  of  1813,  when  Lord 
Wdlington  drove  him  across  the  Pyrenees,  and 
from  Madrid  his  capital,  for  die  last  of  many  timea 
and  for  ever.  Letters  from  Joseph  Bonaparte  are 
still  extant  in  the  south  of  Italy,  wherein  he  dedares 
that  from  the  time  when,  in  reluctant  obedience  to 
his  brother's  commands,  he  quitted  Naples,  he  had 
not  known  one  single  happy  or  tranquil  day.  No 
t»M«,  and  aiBivedly  not  Hva^  ooold  nave  subdued 

•  Thia  curtMii  doaunast.  Uk»  Am  dKrw  .^i^poiiitlBS  JomIi  K1b( 
of  Spiio.  la  rigncd  "  NAMLMit,'*  ud  coun>. jnl|[n«d  ^  H aut,  mi- 
ntatar,  nacrrtwy  of  State."  ,    ,    , .  „ 

Id  Jo«>iih'»  oaae  a  Octioa  of  a  atDotloa  wu  ftbtMoad  tiam  the  lo- 
Mlled  SpiLiiufaJnntaa«eBbM  MBayaniMi  bat  Is  Hnnta  ease  IL 
«M  not  lhou«ht  neeamrj  to  demwd  bun  the  poor  HeMolUutt.  or 
K  ftanunt  of  Out  naUon,  aBj  aanctkm  wbataoever.  The  Newoii. 
bttaTliMeTer.lhadedeeMaddiaiiiteforUn  better.  In  K«tilos  Mont 
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the  difficulties  with  wluch  the  luUTped  throne  of 
Spain  was  beset ;  but  of  all  the  men  about  Napo- 
leon, Joseph  was  perhaps  the  least  qualified  for  even 
struggling  with  these  difficulties.  Even  in  the  city 
of  Naples,  where  there  was  little  or  no  danger,  where 
there  were  scarcely  any  hostile  combinations  or 
dangerous  plots,  except  such  as  were  invented  by 
his  infamous  police-minister  Saliceti,  he  had  lived 
for  a  long  time  in  constant  dread  of  assassination, 
insurrection,  revolution  ;  and  from  these  unmanly 
fears,  and  from  the  bondage  of  the  Corsican  Jacobin 
and  Conveutionist,  he  had  never  been  able  wholly 
to  liberate  himself. 

Advice  had  not  been  wantiiwto  warn  Bonaparte 
of  the  perilous  nature  of  his  Spanish  enterprize, 
and  to  prevent  his  nuhinff  into  that  war  which  he 
himsen  afierwarda  called  **  that  wretched  war, 
the  cause  of  my  ruin !"  Even  Foocht!,  his  police 
minister,  and  xae  man  of  whom  he  stood  in  most 
awe,  pleaded  strongly,  but  in  vain,  against  the 
whole  enterprize.  "  As  for  Portugal,"  said  Foucht^ 
**  let  her  take  her  fate — she  is  little  better  than  an 
English  colony.  But  the  King  of  Spain  has  given 
you  no  reason  to  complain ;  he  has  been  the  hum- 
blest of  your  prefects — fleets,  troops,  sea-ports, 
money,  all  the  things  he  has  have  been  at  your 
disposition.   You  cannot  get  more  from  Spain  if 

you  take  the  country  from  him  You 

ought  to  be  aware  that  the  Spanish  people  are  not 
muid  and  phl^matic  like  the  Germans !  [Bona- 
parte had  conceived  tiiat  it  wmild  not  be  mnch 
more  difficult  to  make  Joseph  King  ftf  Spain  than 
it  had  been  found  to  nuke  Jerome  King  of  West- 
phalia.] The  Spaniards  are  passionately  attached 
to  their  ancient  laws,  their  ancient  government, 
their  ancient  customs.  You  will  commit  an  error 
if  you  judge  of  the  national  character  by  the  spirit- 
leas  character  of  the  higher  classes.  Take  heed 
you  do  not  convert,  by  an  act  of  aggression,  a  sub- 
missive and  usefiil  tributary  kingdom  into  a  second 
Veud^!"  The  presumptuous  conqueror  replied 
that  the  character  of  the  Spanish  government  was 
contemptible,  that  Charles  IV.  was  imbecile,  that 
Godoy  was  a  scoundrel  and  unpopular,  and  that 
one  good  volley  of  French  artillery  would  scatter 
the  common  people  and  the  monks  who  led  them 
on  or  ezcitea  them>  He  knew  at  the  moment,  or 
at  least  he  afterwards  seemed  to  admit  by  the  vast 
military  preparations  he  made,  and  by  the  great 
precautions  he  took,  that  the  fiery  peasantry  of 
Spain  would  not  be  so  easily  subdued  or  scattered ; 
but  his  present  object  was  simply  to  beat  down  the 
objection  and  opposition  of  Fouch^,  to  whom  he 
also  exhibited  the  dazzling  nature  of  the  temptation 
which  lay  before  him  through  the  vices  of  the 
Spanish  government,  and  the  footing  he  was  ob- 
taining in  tl  e  country  by  means  of  Uie  iniquitous 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau  and  the  marching  of  his 
troops  into  Pcntagal.  "  My  stake,*'  said  he,  "  the 
stake  I  play  for  is  immense !  I  will  continue  in 
my  own  dynasty  the  system  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
Boorbona,  and  unite  Spain  fcr  ever  to  the  destinies 
of  France.   Remember,  the  sun  nerer  sfts  on  the 


empire  of  Charles  Y.  !**   And  at  this  moment,  no 

doubt,  his  heated  imagination  waved  the  sceptre  of 
the  great  Charles  over  both  hemispheres.  His 
crafty  police  minister  ventured  to  hint  that,  not- 
withstanding the  courtesies  and  compliments  which 
had  passed  at  Tilsit,  there  might  be  but  slight  de- 
pendence upon  the  friendship  or  sincerity  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander ;  that  Russia,  on  seeing  him 
engaging  in  a  ruinous  contest  in  Spain,  might 
renew  her  connection  with  England,  and  thus 
place  him  between  two  fires.  "Bah!"  said  he, 
"  you  talk  like  a  minister  of  police,  whose  halnta 
teach  him  to  doubt  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
sincerity  in  the  world!"  No  man  in  the  world 
had  this  doubt  more  deeply  fixed  in  his  heart,  or 
more  thorouj^ly  interwoven  with  his  nature,  than 
Bonaparte  himadf ;  yet  he  pretended  to  assure  his 
police  minister  that  the  czar  and  his  Tilsit  treaty 
were  entirely  to  be  depended  upon. 

Talleyrand,  in  a  style  more  courtly  and  per 
suasive  than  that  of  the  ex-Jacobin  and  sans-culotte 
Fouch<f,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  wilful  man  away 
from  his  project.  The  persuasive  tone,  the  exten- 
sive information,  the  marvellous  political  sagacity 
of  this  minister,  must  have  prevailed  with  almost 
any  other  sovereign ;  but  they  were  thrown  away 
upon  one  whose  successes  had  driven  him  mad. 
Bonaparte  complained  of  the  pertinacity  of  Talley- 
rand ;  and  Talleyrand  now  began  to  speak  pii- 
vately  of  Bonaparte  as  one  who  could  not  be  served, 
because  he  would  not  listen  to  any  advice  that  was 
contrary  to  a  precmceived  notion  or  to  a  dierished 
system.  la  a  discussion  an  the  afihirs  of  Spain 
the  Bmperor  of  the  French  lost  all  respect  for  the 
high-bom  and  able  minister  who  had  served  him 
so  long  and  so  well,  lost  all  command  of  his  temper, 
and  called  Talleyrand  "  traitor  "  to  his  face.  But 
that  imperturbable,  impassive  face  betrayed  no  more 
emotion  than  one  of  the  marble  statues  in  the  Tuile- 
ries  garden.  Talleyrand  looked  placidly  out  upon 
that  garden  and  its  statues  from  the  window  above ; 
but  when  he  went  home  he  shru^ed  his  shoulders 
and  said,  **  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  end !" 
{C*est  le  commencement  de  la  fin  !)  On  the  9th 
of  August,  1807»  jiut  eighteen  days  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebteau,  whidi  was 
but  a  preparatory  step  to  the  greater  but  not  more 
iniquitous  Spani^  acneme,  TaUeyrand  either  volnn- 
tarily  resigned  or  was  dismissed  from  office ;  and 
Champagny,  who  was  immeasurably  infOTor  to  him 
in  all  qualities  except  that  of  passive  obedience, 
was  put  into  his  place.  From  this  moment  nearly 
all  political  wisdom  and  moderation  disappeared 
fronr  the  councils  of  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  fitr 
more  indebted  to  Talleyrand  than  French  or  any 
other  historians  seem  inclined  to  allow.  When  the 
Spanish  royal  family  were  all  kidnapped,  Ferdinand 
and  his  brothers  were,  as  we  have  seen,  quartered 
upon  Talleyrand,  or  sent  to  occupy  his  pata«  at 
Valenqay ;  and  by  a  sort  of  practical  epigram,  he 
and  hu  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  emperor  were 
hdd  up  to  the  ridicule  of  thoae~3Nrho  had  often 
writhed  under  his  gep^lspe^fefOieglK^ai^ 
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canus.  In  his  capacity  of  grand-chamberlain,  the 
ex-minister  for  foreign  affairs  did  the  honours  of 
Bonaparte's  court  at  Erfurt,  when  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  repaired  thither  to  renew  the  secret  con- 
ferences which  had  been  held  at  Tilsit.  Bonaparte 
ia  even  reported  to  have  coniulted  him  several  times 
on  polttiral  affiiin,  and  to  have  said  that  they  ought 
never  to  have  quarrelled  or  parted.  But  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  (1809),  when  Bo* 
xiaparte  hastily  returned  firom  the  peninsula,  be 
deprived  him  of  the  post  of  grand-chambnliun, 
because  he  continued  to  denounce  the  Spanish  war, 
and  to  predict  nothing  but  ruin  from  it.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  all  these  facts,  which  were  at  the  time 
notorious  and  known  to  every  one  in  Europe  that 
pretended  to  any  knowledge  of  public  affairs, 
Bonaparte  and  bis  memoir-writers  aifierwards  pre- 
tended to  assert  that  it  was  Talleyrand  who  first 
led  the  emperor  into  the  scheme  of  Spanish  con- 
quest ;  and  that  the  cause  for  which  Talleyrand 
had  been  disgracefully  driven  from  office  was  his 
propensity  to  stock-jobbing,  and  the  private  use  he 
made  of  official  information ! 

Two  months  before  Murat  quitted  Madrid,  that 
capital  had  been  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  commotion. 
As  soon  as  the  people  learned  that  Ferdinand  waa 
a  priiuier  in  the  handa  of  the  French,  they  b^n 
to  muimur,  to  move,  and  to  look  to  their  knivea 
and  daggera.  On  the  3ud  of  May,  the  day  6xed 
for  the  departure  of  Chu-les  IV.*a  daughter,  the  ex- 
queen  of  Etruria,  with  her  infant  son,  the  only 
members  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  that  remained 
in  Spain  (except  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  who  bad  sent  to  Bayonne  a 
renunciation  of  all  right  or  pretension  to  the  suc- 
cession), the  people  gathered  in  great  multitudes 
to  witness,  or,  if  possihle,  to  prevent  the  departure. 
Surrounded  by  Murat's  cavalry,  the  carrii^es  were 
allowed  to  drive  off;  but  the  princess  and  her 
child  were  seen  weeping — a  sight  which  iocreased 
the  |wpular  emotion — and  the  assembled,  ezcited 
multitude  gave  vent  to  tears,  lamentations,  aod 
threats ;  and  a  conflict  preaently  ensued  between 
them  and  the  French.  From  400  to  500  French 
soldiers,  who  were  strolling  through  the  streets  in 
the  interior  of  the  city,  separately  or  in  small 
parties,  and  without  any  knowle^  of  the  storm 
which  had  commenced  near  one  of  the  outer  gates 
of  the  town,  fell  murdered  and  mangled  under  the 
long,  sharp  Spanish  knife  ;  even  the  French  sick 
in  the  hospital  were  attacked,  for  this  "  war  to  the 
knife,"  this  Spanish  Toines^  was  rarely  mitigated  by 
any  mercy.  Murat  poured  troops  and  artillery 
into  the  city,  and  soon  cleared  the  streets  with  some 
charges  of  cavalry  and  a  few  discharges  of  ^rape- 
shot.  The  number  of  Spaniards  who  fell  m  the 
streets  was  not  considerable^much  less  than  that 
of  the  Frenchmen  who  had  fallen  under  their 
knives ;  but,  lesa  it  ia  said  through  the  otders  of 
Murat,  who  was  not  naturally  crael,  and  whose 
present  aim  wu  conciliation,  than  through  the 
advice  of  Genenl  Grouchy,  and  through  the  un- 
omtrolb^le  taij  of  tlw  Fxencb  soldiery,  many 


individuals  who  had  been  seized  in  the  streets 
were  condemned  to  be  shot,  without  so  much  as 
a  drum-head  trial,  and  in  spite  of  Uie  solemn 
assurances  given  by  the  friends  of  some  of  them 
that  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  insurrection. 
They  were  shot  by  night  in  parties  of  tens  and 
dozens  at  a  time.  The  number  of  Spaniards  who 
thus  perished  is  variously  stated  at  fnm  500  to 
only  120  :  among  the  confiicling  reports  there 
aeema  no  possibility  of  getting  at  the  truth;  but 
as  these  military  executions  were  ra»wed  on  the 
following  night  and  on  the  night  afier,  and  as  a 
good  many  peasants  were  seized  with  the  knife  and 
tite  red  hand,  it  will  probably  not  be  over-stating 
the  number  of  victims  to  put  it  at  200.*  But 
even  the  highest  of  the  number  we  have  mentioned 
was  for  inferior  to  the  amount  of  massacre  in  which 
the  populace  believed  :  the  common  people  of 
Madrid  and  the  neighbourhood  gave  out  that  aome 
thousands  of  Spaniards  had  been  murdered  in  cold 
blood  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  loving  their 
country  and  their  royal  family ;  and  these  popular 
exaggerations,  which  were  rapidly  circulated  in  all 
directions,  seemed  to  obtain  contirmation  from  an 
article  in  the  '  Moniteor,'  stating  that  a  handful  of 
French  had  perished,  and  that  thousands  (jquel^es 
mUiien)  (rf  SpaniBids  had  fallen.  To  dimioiah 
his  own  loss  waa  the  unvarying  practice  of  Bona- 
parte ;  and  in  this  inatance  he  multiplied  the  deaths 
of  his  enemies  in  order  to  atrike  tenor  into  the 
Spanish  nation.  But  the  calculation  was  a  bad 
one :  instead  of  terror  it  multiplied  hatred  and 
revenge,  and  it  made  other  people  besides  the 
Spaniards  believe  in  a  massacre  much  more  atro- 
cious than  any  that  had  really  taken  place.  For 
the  present  Madrid  remained  in  a  sullen  tran- 
quillity, Murat  publishing  on  the  5th  of  May  a 
proclamation  of  amnesty.  But,  though  got  under 
there,  the  flames  of  insurrection  broke  out  simul- 
taneously in  many  tovms  and  villages  of  New  Castile, 
and  spread  most  rapidly  thence  to  Old  Caatile,  to 
Navarre,  to  Andalusia,  to  Valencia,  to  Catalonia,  to 
the  Biscayan  provinoea,  to  every  province  and  dis- 
trict of  Spain,  and  to  almost  every  town  in  the 
kingdom  excepting  those  occupied  by  strong  French 
garrisons.  The  conflagration  raged  stul  more 
violently.' when  the  Spaniards  were  informed  by 
successive  proclamations  that  Ferdinand  had  re- 
nounced his  rights  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
th^  tlie  emperor  had  been  pleased  to  give  the 
crown  to  his  brother,  and  that  Joseph  was 

*  Colonel  Kkpler,  vhoM  mgenrM  for  InpiHUlitv  Mid  wfacw  ton 
of  coiitriidfctkiu  nuilcr  him  ia  fkot  imrtlBl  to  the  Fmieh,  my*  it  u 
MTtoui  UiBt,  locltidinii  the  peuaati  ihot  oiitsida  the  gale*,  the  whole 
number  of  SnauinrdstJain  did  uot  ■mount  to  llOpmoni.— "utary  ^ 
t/ufrarimtiieFemiMtalamdmt/uSoMAo/FraaetjTomlhe  Taar  ItOI 
Id  Ihe  Tmtr  Mi. 

But,  ii  DM  uniiMMl  whh  him  in  hti  boldcit  aMnttrai,  Coloori 
Nkpler  glm  no  authority  to  buck  tbU  Mrlraly,  or  lo  vondi  for  tb« 
niimbn  of  ilie  ■lain.  BouMri^a  govvrameot,  which  n  ifti-gtoadr 
falaiflrd  tlie  nnmbeii  In  the  'Honfteur,'  new  ipkre  wiyregmeroftlM 
deaths :  ilirre  wua,  ■purestly,  no  ngbter  kept  by  the  dutncteit, 
tanic-Mricken  mauidwlity  of  Madrid,  nor  dee*  any  Sptniud  in  that 
city  appear  to  have  knowD  what  numbeia  were  ezKoled.  Ai  the 
Atrillailet  took  placa  In  dltlerent  fwU  of  the  town  and  MbuAa,  and 
weie  perfMnied  by  differrnt  companlei,  tt  U  probable  and  almoi*  en- 
Uhi itwt Dot OM or  the FiHuh Nldtm kMwlba total nBout of  tbv 
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cfHDuig  to  take  pOBsaaion.  In  vein  the  natiTe 
Spanish  ministers,  and  odier  uitborities  whom 
BoMparte  had  appointed  to  aid  his  brother  in  the 
task  of  government,  issued  manifestos  to  assure 
the  i>eople  that  thej  would  gain  immensely  by  these 

Eolitical  changes,  that  the  French  aimed  at  nothing 
ut  the  good  of  their  country,  that  their  holy  church 
and  their  ancient  usages  would  be  respected,  re- 
vered ;  in  vain  these  uanatiocal  Spaniards  sent  out 
agents  to  make  converts,  and  get  up  a  party  for  King 
Joseph;  their  manifestos  were  spit  upon  and  torn 
to  pieces,  their  agents  wherever  they  were  detected 
by  the  people  were  elaughtered,  and  they  themselves, 
ministers  and  high  functionaries,  or  grandees,  as 
they  were,  could  not  show  their  faces  outside  of 
the  walls  of  Madrid,  unless  they  were  shielded  by 
a  body  of  French  troops.  After  Murat  had  taken 
his  departure,  the  management  of  a  lai^e  part  of 
the  French  army  fell  to  men  who  had  little  of  his 
soldier-like  magnanimity,  who  encoun^ed  rather 
than  checked  tnie  fury  of  the  soldiery,  exasperated 
by  the  frequent  deaths  of  their  comrades,  cut  off 
singly  or  in  straggling  parties ;  and  who  adopted  as 
a  principle  that  so  unfriendly  and  stubborn  a 
people  was  to  be  subjugated  only  by  fire  and  sword. 
As  in  Calabria,  cruelty  begot  cruelty,  excess  ex- 
cess :  from  the  beginning  uf  the  conflict  between 
the  French  and  Spaniards,  to  the  end  of  it,  it  was 
a  war  of  wild  beasts ;  nor  could  the  British  officers 
ever  convince  the  Spanish  peasantry  that  they 
ought  not  to  torture  and  then  butcher  the  treache- 
rous kidnappiers  of  their  king,  the  uuproroked  in- 
vaders of  their  country.  Let  them  restore  King 
Ferdinand  and  his  brother,  cease  insultiug  our 
monks,  and  violating  our  nuns,  plundering  our 
towns,  and  burning  our  villages ;  let  them  quit  our 
country  and  go  back  to  their  own,  and  then  we 
will  dieathe  our  knives  and  do  them  no  harm  — 
such  was  the  universal  conviction  of  the  peasants, 
and  it  was  utterly  hopeless  to  talk  to  them  of  the 
usages  of  civilized  warfare.  They  were  not  civi- 
lized ;  and  never  was  a  more  maddening  provoca- 
tion given  to  a  naturally  fierce  people  than  that 
which  was  given  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  treache- 
rous manner  in  which  their  countiy  was  invaded, 
and  in  the  ruthless  way  in  which  the  war  was  very 
soon  carried  on  by  the  French. 

Even  before  the  explosion  at  Madrid,  a  popular 
insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Toledo,  where  men 
once  made  good  sword-blades,  and  still  knew  how  to 
use  them.  When  the  intrusive  King  Joseph  crossed 
the  firontiers,  surrounded  by  a  French  and  Italian 
urmy,  he  found  no  Spaniard  to  welcome  him,  or  say, 
God  bless  biro.  At  Vittoria  the  townspeople  seemed 
disposed  to  prevent  his  entrance,  and  would  certainly 
have  fallen  upon  him  but  for  his  artillery  and  troops. 
He  entered  Madrid  on  the  20th  of  July ;  and  on 
the  24th  of  that  month  he  was  proclaimed  king. 
But  by  this  time  a  local  Spanish  government  was 
established  ac  Seville,  which  took  to  itself  the  title 
of  '*  Supreme  Junta  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,"  re- 
newed the  oath  of  alle^;iance  to  Ferdinand  VII., 
iasued  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  the  usur- 


per Joseph,  called  upon  all  Spaniards  bd;ween  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  forty-five  to  fly  to  arms,  sum- 
moned some  veteran  Spanish  troops,  at  the  camp 
of  St.  Roque,  under  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  to  march 
to  Seville;  and  ordered  General  the  Marquis  of 
Solano  to  attack  and  seize  a  French  squadron  uf 
five  sail  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  which  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  English.  Solano  hesitated,  incurred  the  fatal 
suspicion  of  being  a  French  partisan,  and  was  mur- 
dered by  the  people  of  Cadiz.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  account  of  the  same  suspicion.  Count 
de  Aguilar  was  butchered  by  the  people  of  Seville. 
Don  T.  Moris,  who  succeeded  to  the  Marquis  of 
Solano's  command,  seized  all  the  French  ships,  and 
made  prisoners  of  all  the  officers  and  crews,  having 
refused  English  assistance.  Before  receiving  the 
summons  of  the  Seville  junta,  and  even  before  the 
formation  of  that  governing  body.  General  Caata- 
nos,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Andalusia  at  St. 
Roque,  had  adopted  the  resolution  of  resisting  the 
French,  and  applied  to  English  officers  for  aid  and 
assistance.* 

As  early  as  the  8th  of  April,  General  Castnnos 
dispatched  a  confidential  agent  to  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  acting  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  to  ac- 
quaiut  him  with  the  present  stste  of  things  at 
Madrid,  and  with  all  the  circumstances  that 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  revolution  of  Aran- 
juez,  which  had  placed  Ferdinand  on  the  throne. 
This  Spanish  agent  represented  to  Dalrymple  that 
there  was  an  end  to  the  policy  which  under  Charles 
IV.  and  Godoy  had  made  Spain  the  servant  of 
France  and  the  foe  of  England  ;  that  men  of  na- 
tional spirit  and  political  talent  were  now  rallying 
round  die  throne  of  Ferdiuand  ;  that  the  nation 
itsdf  had  caught  the^  impulse,  and  was  prepar- 
ing in  the  most  energeUc  manner  to  support  its 
new  monarch;  that  Catalonia,  Aragoo,  and  Valen- 
cia had  already  offered  to  raise  and  maintain  an 
army  of  150,000  men;  that  it  was  not  doubted 
that  this  example  would  be  universally  followed ; 
and  that,  in  fine,  it  was  believed  that  should  the 
perfidy  of  the  French,  now  only  suspected,  be 
proved  by  subsequent  acts,  the  French  troops,  not- 

"  Id  tpil«  oT  SpalB'i  being  in  ft  itato  of  m  vith  Eagluid,  Utm.Iud 
boen  tot  many  month*  a  Mondljr  iBteKoims  audntalDwl  Ibrtwaea  ilw 
UrltiahganiwiiuulOoTeTnororOUiCftllJU:  and  tbs  Syuiardi  living 
•t  Si.  Roque  and  Uie  Mixttbonrhooil.  Tlili  wu  ptoditcUve  of  mntnu 
conTenlenrs,  »H  highly  uKKCfthls  u  the  SpftnlaU  peMuitry,  who  had 
froiti  and  vegetaUM.  ud  other  Uitnip  for  sale ;  it  wai  mnra  Uiam 
vinked  at,  tt  waa  nnelioiMd,  by  Ganeial  CaaUfiix,  between  whon  and 
the  resident  go^-ernor  of  tlw  (Oek,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  a  my  MetOlj 
mrreqaBdauee  had  ezliled.  But  toward*  the  end  of  lha  yev  1907, 
when  tha  French  column*  began  to  enter  Spain,  tt  wa*  oSdally  noti- 
fted  to  Sir  Hew  that  CMaBoa  had  received  the  orden  of  hi*  vonm* 
ment  to  itap  all  manner  of  communkatloti  with  Oilxallftr ;  and,  turn 
thla  date,  Ue  furtieM  bad  been  held  in  a  riffjioaa  ttata  ufblockade. 
Shortly  alter  leceiTiuK  CaiUSaa'  intimiition.  Sir  How  Mrymple  was 
inronned  liy  Lord  Stmivttord,  the  Brltiah  miniater^  Udjun.  that  it 
wa* certainly  a  part  orUonaparte  *  planof  operaUout  to  poaMm  him. 
•eir  or  Oibraltnr.  The  neeetsary  nrepenttona  were  priMiptly  mad* 
to  meet  the  danger  when  it  »hould  arrive  ;  and  a  body  or  troopa, 
nnder  the  command  uf  General  Spenen,  tliat  waa  on  iti  way  to  Sldly, 
wa*  ati^iped  and  landed  on  this  Important  rock.  Some  of  tha  aUlicit 
of  the  Spaniard*  were  elated  with  the  hope  of  Keiting  pu  new  ion  of 
Otbralur  ihnu){h Bonaparte'a  mean*;  but  it ihoold ai>peftr tlmt Ik* 
va«t  majority  of  tlie  Andaluaian*  had  no  (ueh  expeetfttkm,  and  waro 
transported  with  fury  on  Iramlos  the  marchlngor  French  oolnmna 
through  Spain,  fenaeeiax.  aa  their  imfaedla  KOtmimeM  oufht  to  hnn 
done,  that  Uiera  waa  more  in  tlw  wind  U»an-4i>o  mere  ietaun  of 
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wiUutanding  their  discipline  and  numbers,  would 
be  overwhelmed  by  an  enraged  and  formidable 
population,  roused  into  action  by  wrongs  and 
insults.*  Our  foreign  secretary,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  with  all  his  usual  actiTity  and  enei^,  seems 
to  have  been  liable  to  fits  of  obuvion  or  negligence. 
a'n  Hew  Dalrymple,  losing  no  time,  wrote  and 
sent  off  a  dispatch  on  the  8ih  of  April,  retjuesting 
to  be  furnished  with,  at  least,  provisional  instruc- 
tions ;  but  the  noble  secretary's  answer  was  daied 
the  35th  of  May,  and  was  not  received  till  June. 
In  the  meanwhile,  however.  Sir  Hew  continued 
an  intercourse  with  Castanos,  chiefly  through  the 
medium  of  a  native  merchant  of  Gilwaltar,  named 
Manuel  Viali.  As  events  were  pjecipitated,  and 
as  the  deugns  of  the  French  became  more  fully 
known,  General  Castanos  became  the  more  eager  for 
the  conclusion  of  some  agreement  with  the  English ; 
but  Sir  Hew  could  not  enter  into  any  engagement 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  merely  hdd  out 
hopes,  and  hinted  at  advantages  and  securities 
which  his  government  might  desire-f  When  the 
junta  of  Seville  was  formed,  and  when  Castanos 
acknowledged  its  authority  with  the  hope  that  all 
the  patriots  of  Spain  would  equally  submit  to  it. 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  furnished  him  with  some  sup- 
plies, lent  assistance  to  bring  over  some  Spanish 
troopa  from  Geuta,  and  encouraged  the  merchants 
of  Gibraltar  to  open  a  subecription  for  the  patriot. 
To  their  honour,  the  Gibraltar  merchants  sub- 
scribed in  a  few  minutes  about  40,000  hard  dollars 
without  premium,  and  on  the  sole  security  of  the 
junta  of  Seville.  This  seasonable  supply  enabled 
Castanos  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  junta,  and 
get  his  troops  in  marching  order  ;  and  on  the  6th 
of  June  the  Spanish  general,  accompanied  by 
Captain  Whittinffham,  an  Enf^lish  o£5cer  who  had 
passed  much  of  his  early  life  m  Spain,  set  out  for 
Seville  to  consult  with  that  govomment  as  to  the 
measures  proper  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  prevent 
the  French  from  crossing  the  Sierra  Morena,  or  to 
drive  them  back  if  they  had  crossed.  On  the  8th 
of  June  arrived  Lord  Castlereagh*s  tardy  dis- 
patch, acquainting  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  with  the 
intention  of  our  government  to  word  the  loyal 
party  in  Spain  the  assistance  of  10,000  men,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  number  of  British  troops  that 
General  Castanos  immediately  required.  The 
secretary,  however,  cautioned  Sir  Hew  not  to  risk 
so  small  a  force  inland  or  far  from  communication 
with  the  English  fleet.  At  the  time  when  Castle- 
reagh's  dispatch  was  dated  no  such  measure  had 
taken  place,  but  four  days  before  the  dispatch  was 
received  at  Gibraltar — on  the  4th  of  June,  the 
birth-day  of  Geoi^e  UI. — a  proclamation  issued 
from  the  queen's  palace  at  Buckingham  House, 
stating  that  his  majesty,  having  taken  into  consi- 
deration the  glorious  resolution  of  the  Spaniards 

*  HnuQlr  wtittea  b;  Oen.  Sir  Hew  DkliymplB.  Bui.  of  U>  pro- 
eenliiia  u  conBected  with  the  aOoin  of  Spain  and  the  coBunnKrmnit 
of  Ika  haintnlu  war. 

t  At  tUi  Mrly  atage  Sir  Haw  Dalrjinple  thiaw  out  Uwaa  nnea- 
Uraa  aboat thepioprtety  of  Iha  Spantarda  pnttinK  na  in  kmm*iiob 
pni  iM^aM  of  C<euU  aud  Hlnoica,  iiiatiaf,  that  otiiMwtn  tiia  Freneh 
mi|ht  lako  thow  important  placai. 


to  deliver  their  country  from  the  tyranny  and 
usurpation  of  France,  and  the  assurances  his 
majesty  had  received  from  several  of  the  provinces 
of  Spam  of  their  friendly  disposition  towards  Eng- 
land, he  was  pleased  to  order  that  all  hostilities 
against  Spain  should  immediately  cease — that  the 
bbckade  of  all  the  ports  of  Spain,  except  such  as 
might  be  still  under  the  control  or  in  the  actual 
ptMsession  of  the  French,  should  be  forthwith 
raised — that  all  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to 
Spain  should  have  free  admission  into  the  ports  of 
hu  majes^'s  dominions — that  the  ships  belon^g 
to  Spain  met  at  sea  by  our  ships  and  cruiaen 
should  be  treated  as  ships  of  a  friendly  state, 
&c.  Ac*  On  the  9th  of  June  Admiral  Lord  Col- 
Ungwood,  who  had  been  watching  Toulon,  came 
down  to  Gibraltar  with  two  ships  of  the  line,  being 
attracted  thither  by  intelligence  he  had  obtained  of 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  Spanish  insurrection,  and 
by  letters  he  had  received  from  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rrmple.  On  the  10th  Collingwood  went  through 
the  straits  to  Cadiz,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
whole  of  the  fleet  assembled  there,  and  to  give  such 
encouragement,  and  such  supplies  as  he  could 
spare.  He  carried  with  him  Major  Cox,  whom 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  had  selected  to  reside  as  con- 
fldential  agent  at  Seville.  Collingwood,  who 
admired  and  loved  the  good  parta  of  the  Spaniah 
character,  was  not  blind  to  ita  defects;  and 
though  he  had  great  hopes  that  this  universal 
rising  would  be  attended  with  important  results, 
he  very  clearly  foresaw  that  numerous  and  great 
errors  would  be  committed,  and  that  the  struggle 
would  not  end  quite  so  soon  as  men  of  more 
hope  and  less  knowledge  and  experience  seemed 
to  imagine.t  General  Spencer  soon  followed 
to  Cadiz  with  5000  men,  but,  through  sundry 
jealousies  and  other  circumstances  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned,  these  troops  were  not  landed  there,  nor 
in  any  part  of  the  Andalusian  coast,  but  were  after- 
wards disembarked  in  Portugal,  as  an  important 
reinforcement  to  the  army  which  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  commanded.  The  very  first  assistance  which 
the  SpaniardB  received  from  the  English  was  not 
therefore  of  great  amount,  but  it  would  have  been 
greater  but  for  the  jealous  tempers  of  Morla,  the 
governor  of  Cadiz,  and  of  the  ruling  majority  in 
the  junta  of  Seville ;  and,  such  as  it  was.  General 
Castaiios  always  expressed  his  warm  gratitude  for 
it  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who,  considering  the 
caution  and  circumspection  of  his  character,  the 
very  peculiar  situation  in  which  he  waa  placed 
(Spain  being  in  a  state  of  war  with  England,  and 

*  It  was  not,  howerer,  until  JaDoary,  1009, that  the  treaty  acksow- 
ladgioi  Ferdinand  VII.  wa*  rijrned  between  Eulaod  and  Snain. 

f  llie  Kunpowder  which  wu  Snt  furoishrd  by  the  Englidi  fleet 
wai  imineil|aMy  Sred  awav  by  the  Spantaida  in  IwDoni  of  a  miat 
who«e  feitivikl  tbor  were  uieu  edebiMnv ;  and  wtwo  they  reqnealHl 
a  (ulher  nipply,  Lord  Collinitwood  informed  then  that  he  coold 
tpare  no  more,  unleM  they  woukl  pramke  to  reierve  tt  for  linnerB,  and 
not  for  ninta.  There  were  about  tbli  time  rery  ft«iiieut  nunotua  of 
defeat!  auatained  tiy  the  French,  In  all  part*  of  Spain ;  and  for  one  of 
theee  Imaginary  ■ncctewa  the  town  of  Cadii  wai  illuninatad.  **  I 
alwmya  thought  that  thia  victory,"  Mid  Lord  Collingwood.  on  ohaer\- 
ln|  thatf  prapMnttoBa,"wia  a  donfalftil  aa^dark  aaUr;b«t  I  iM 
now  that  they  are  M^Rto  throw  mmim  ItgtnpM  JL'^fcyfri  af 
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there  being,  if  not  a  posaibility  of  deception  on  the 
part  of  Caataiios,  an  exceedingly  great  probability 
tliat  the  SpairiardB  might  make  a  bad  use  of  the 
money  and  materials  he  sent  them),  and  the  heavy 
responsibility  he  lay  under,  acting  without  in- 
structions from  his  government,  and  in  the  painful 
state  of  uncertainty  occasioned  by  liord  Castle 
reagh's  long  and  scarcely  excusable  silence,  must, 
we  concerve,  be  entitled  to  great  praise  for  the 
exertions  he  made  in  bdulf  of  the  patriots.  We 
know,  indeed,  tiiat  the  unanimods  uid  paanonate 
feeling  of  the  officers  and  British  merd^ts  at 
Gibraltar  impelled  him  forward ;  but  still  another 
man,  pUiced  in  his  situation,  might  have  hesitated 
ere  he  took  any  steps  which  were  not  sanctioned 
by  his  government,  and  which  might  have  drawn 
down  severe  censure  upon  him.  It  was  an  irre- 
gular act,  of  no  trifling  amount,  to  send  military 
stores  and  money  into  a  country  with  which  the 
Kin^  of  Great  Britain  was  actually  in  a  state  of 
hoatiUty.  His  king's  proclamation  did  not  reach 
him  until  a  good  many  days  after  the  reception  of 
the  foreign  secretary's  very  cautious  reply  to  his 
dispatch  or  dispatches ;  and  even  in  this  reply  Sir 
Hew  was  told  not  to  onnmit  either  the  fiuth  of  his 
government,  or  the  forces  under  his  command, 
nnnecesaariW,  or  for  an  inadequate  object.  Nor 
was  it  until  the  month  of  Jane  was  somewhat 
advanced  that  the  slow  and  perplexed  junta  of 
Seville,  composed  of  men  not  much  accustomed  to 
public  business,  and  scarcely  adequate  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  excessively  difficult  duties  Uiey 
had  undertaken,  declared  themselves  at  peace  with 
England,  and  sent  four  commissioners  to  London, 
fur  the  purpose  of  setthng  diplom^  relations  be- 
tween their  country  and  ours.* 

When  Captain  Whittiagham  joined  Castanos, 
he  found  that  that  generil  had  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Utrera,  where  he  had  5000  diaciplined 
troops,  and  that  ht  had  occupied  Carmonawith 
3000  more  men  of  the  same  class;  and  very 
shortly  after,  Castafiot  incorporated  12,000  men, 
cdected  from  the  mam  of  the  fine  peaaantry  of 
Andihisia.  He  had  thus  assembled  and  formed, 
in  a  wtrnderfolly  thort  space  of  time,  an  army  of 
20,000  men :  he  had  also  organised  the  staff  of 
his  army,  and,  upon  the  whole,  had  placed  his 
forces  in  such  a  state  of  equipment  as  to  be  6t  for 
offiensive  operations  against  the  enemy.f  It  was 
mainly  in  consequence  of  this  activity,  which 
Castafioe  could  act  have  displayed  but  for  the 
timely  assistance  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who  had 
helped  him  to  take  his  first  and  most  difficult 
step— in  all  things  c'est  le  premter  ftas  qui  coute — 
that  the  French  general  Dupont  was  awed — was 
induced  to  halt  and  to  remain  a  considerable  time 
inacttve  at  Cordova,  a  halt  which  ^wed  other 
Spanish  corps  to  gather  round  him,  and  which 
eveiitaally  led  to  Dupont's  disgraceful  capitulation. 

When  the  war  of  independence  begui,  the  or- 
ganised Spanish  force  was  roughly  estimated  at 
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127,000  men  of  all  arms,  but  of  this  number 
15,000  men  were  far  away,  serving  and  shivering 
under  the  banner  of  Bonaparte,  in  Holatein  and 
other  regions  of  the  Baltic :  and  nearly  20,000, 
concentrated  in  Portugal,  were  obeying  the  oiders 
of  Junot.  Of  the  92,000,  or  thereabouts,  that  re- 
mained, not  less  than  30,000  were  mere  militia ; 
but  about  11,000  were  Swiss  infantry,  with  all  the 
discipline,  steadiness,  and  bravery  for  which  Hel- 
vetic troopa  have  always  been  celebrated.  TIuu 
the  number  of  native  r^lar  troops  actually  on  foot 
on  the  loil  of  Spain  did  not  exceed  51,000  men ; 
and  these,  for  the  most  part,  were  but  indiflferentiy 
officered  by  offshoots  of  the  Spanish  aristocracy, 
who  were  impatient  of  fatigue  and  of  subordina- 
ticm,  and  who,  speaking  generally,  and  with  due 
honour  to  the  exceptionsjj)08BesBed  but  few  essen- 
tial military  qualities.  There  was  antdier  capital 
deficiency ;  in  the  whole  Spanish  army  there  was 
not  a  single  staff  deserving  of  the  name — their  stafla 
were  tdat*.  These  troops  were  widely  dispersed  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  but  the  lai^est 
body  among  them  happily  chanced  to  be  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Sierra  Morena  and  in  Anda- 
lusia.  In  additi(m  to  the  30,000  militia,  there 
was  a  sort  of  local  reserve,  called  Los  Urbaiios,  or 
Urban  Militia,  a  most  irregular  and  motley  force, 
but  which,  thou{^  not  worth  much  in  the  field, 
could  supply  the  place  of  better  troops  in  the  towns. 
At  the  same  moment,  or  in  the  month  of  May,  the 
French  army,  exclusive  of  the  30,000  men  in  Por- 
tugal with  Junot,  was  about  80,000  strong ;  but 
not  more  than  70,000  were  capable  of  service  in 
the  field,  the  rest  being  in  the  hospitals  or  in  the 
depots.  There  were  some  of  Bonaparte's  best  men, 
imperial  guards  and  veteran  regiments  of  the  line, 
but  the  much  larger  number  was  made  up  of  con- 
scripts, Swiss,  Italians,  Poles,  and  even  Fbrtuguese, 
whom  Junot  had  forcibly  levied.  But  at  fiayonne, 
ready  to  march  into  Spain  at  any  mcnnent,  was  an 
army  of  reserve,  under  General  Drou^  mine  than 
20,000  atrong ;  and,  close  in  the  rear  of  thb  army 
of  reserve,  ottier  French  corps  were  collected.  The 
French  army,  too,  like  the  Spanish,  was  at  first 
scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  connt^ ;  and  Gene- 
ral Duhesme,  with  12  or  13,000  men,  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  on  the  eastern  or  Mediterranean 
coast,  with  his  communications  pretty  open  with 
the  south-east  of  France,  but  with  his  communica- 
tions with  Madrid  and  the  moving  columns  of  the 
main  anny  completely  cut  off.  Duhesme  had,  in 
fact,  a  campaign,  or  rather  a  war,  of  his  own  to 
manage,  widi  his  own  resources ;  and  the  fierce  and 
hard^  Catalans  soon  made  him  feel  what  a  terrible 
war  It  was.  Except  with  reference  to  Duhome's 
corpt  d'armh,  Bonaparte's  grand  object  in  the 
distribudon  of  his  troops  was  to  secure  Madrid, 
which  he  very  incorrectly  fancied  to  be  another 
Paris,  **  the  centre  of  all  interests,*'  and  to  secure 
the  great  line  of  communicatkn  between  Bayonne 
and  the  Spanish  capital.  Murat  had  weakened  the 
detachment  that  guarded  this  great  line  of  com- 
mnnicatioD,  and  had  alauat  isolal^dtj^^^m^at 
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Madrid ;  but,  at  the  first  blush  of  iDsuirection, 
Marshal  Bessi&rea  was  sent  back  towards  NaTarre- 
Beasi&rei  must  have  received  considerable  reia- 
ibrcements,  dther  from  Drouet's  anny  of  reserve, 
or  from  some  other  corps  in  France,  tar  in  the 
month  of  June  his  army  was  from  23  to  25,000 
strong.  It  was  called  the  "  Army  of  the  Western 
Pyrenees,"  as  that  of  Duhesme,  at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  that  stupendous  chain  of  mountains,  was 
called    the  Army  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees." 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Marshal  Bessi^res  to  fight  the 
Brst  battle  that  was  fought  against  the  Spanish 
patriots.  On  the  14th  of  June,  which  was  many 
days  before  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  6mshedhia 
arrangements  at  Bayonne,  and  just  twenty-three 
days  before  his  brother  Joseph,  being  inaugurated  as 
King  of  Spain,  produced  his  Spanish  constitution, 
and  made  the  members  of  the  itinerant  junta  swear 
eternal  fidelity  to  it  and  to  him,  Bessi&res  found 
himself  confronted  by  the  old  Spanish  general 
Cueita,  who  occupied  the  heighti  of  Medina  del 
RioSeco,  a  few  leagues  from  the  ci^  of  V^Hadolid. 
With  far  more  enthusiasm  and  valour  than  pm- 
denee*  the  fiery  Spanish  veteran,  with  bis  raw 
levies  and  a  few  Walloon  regiments,  and  without 
any  cavalry,  risked  a  general  action,  and  sustained 
a  complete  defeat.  From  5000  to  6000  Spaniards 
were  left  killed  or  wounded  on  the  field  ;  1200  of 
them  were  taken  prisoners;  and  Cuesta  besides 
lost  18  guns — nearly  all  his  artillery — and  a  great 
store  of  ammunition.  The  battle  was  savagely 
foujfht;  and  little  mercy  was  shown  in  the  pursuit 
which  followed  the  defeat,  for  a  report  ran  through 
Beuiferes*  army  that  Cuesta's  Spaniards  had 
brought  with  them  ropes,  fetters,  and  chains 
wherewith  to  tie  up  the  French  prisoners  they 
should  take,  like  criminals  condemned  to  galley 
slavery;  and,  during  their  march,  not  a  few  of 
the  FVuich  had  fallen  under  the  "Spanish  knife. 
Bessiftres,  according  to  the  *  Moniteur,*  had  only 
50  killed  and  300  wounded ;  |hat  the  probability  is 
that  his  loss  was  five  or  six  times  as  much.  His 
victory  tended  to  open  his  communication  with 
Junot  in  Portugal.  But  the  incidents  which  im- 
mediately followed  tended  still  more  directly  to 
prove  the  difficulties  and  costs  of  this  war,  and  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  which  Bonaparte  had  under- 
taken against  a  whole  people,  divided  enough  among 
themselves  in  other  particulars,  but  now  unanimous 
in  their  detestation  of  his  treachery  and  violence, 
and  in  their  resolntion  to  oppose  him.  The  little 
open  town  of  Medina  del  Bio  Seco  was  not  taken 
withoat  a  sort  of  liege ;  and  when  Besu&rea*  sol- 
diers entered  the  streets  tiiey  were  saluted  with  a 
hot  fire  from  the  churehea  and  from  the  windows 
of  nearly  all  the  houses ;  and  while  many  of  them 
ended  their  mortal  march  there,  a  great  many  more 
were  badly  wounded  by  the  townspeople,  the  pea- 
sants, and  the  monks,  who  fired  from  under  cover 
and  with  deliberate  aim.  Shortly  after  the  battle 
the  French  marshal  tried  to  tamper  with  the  fidelity 
of  the  Spanish  generals ;  he  liberated  the  prisoners 
be  had  taken,  he  ingeniously  attempted  to  denum. 


strate  that  the  insurrection  was  utterly  hopeless, 
and  he  offered  the  viceroyaltyof  Mexico  to  Cuesta, 
and  promised  high  military  promotion  under  King 
Joseph  to  General  Blake,  a  Spaniard  of  Irish 
descent,  and  Cuesta's  second  in  command.  Both 
these  officers  refused'to  listen  to  any  accommoda- 
tion ;  and,  keeping  his  troops  together  as  wdl  as 
he  could,  Cuesta  retired  into  Galicia;  and  befort 
Bessi^res  could  follow  hint,  or  derive  any  solid 
benefit  from  the  victory  of  Medina  del  Rio  Seco, 
he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  protect  Kmg  Joseph, 
who  was  always  wanting  protection,  and  whose 
personal  safety  in  Madrid  was  noW  committed  by 
the  surrender  in  Andalusia  of  dmeral  Duprat, 
with  his  entire  corps  (Tarmee. 

Dupont,  though  formerly  a  protege  of  the  mili- 
tary savant  Carnot,  appears  to  have  been  a  vain, 
inept  officer,  with  rather  more  than  the  ordinary 
dose  of  overweening  self-conceit.  Afler  blundering' 
through- the  rough  and  crooked  passes  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  where  Sancho  Panza  lost  his  Ass  Dapple, 
and  whei«  Don  Quixote  imitated  the  penance  of 
Beltenebras ;  and  aflEer  remaining  inactive  at  Cor- 
dova, while  Castanos  was  organising  his  army,  and 
while  all  Andalusia  was  flying  to  arms  in  his  front 
and  on  his  flanks — after  hesitating  whether  he 
should  try  and  advance,  asSavaryhod  ordered  him 
to  do,  in  the  direction  of  Seville  and  Cadiz,or  whe- 
ther he  should  retrace  his  painful  steps  through  the 
defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  fall  back  upon 
Madrid — ^he  remained  for  ten  days  stationary  where 
he  was  at  Cordova,  imploring  Savary  to  send  him 
reinforcements ;  and  through  this  inactivity,  hesi- 
tation, and  timidity,  after  so  much  rapidi^  and 
rashness  in  advancing  thither  without  looking 
before  him  or  on  either  side  of  him,  Dupoot  lost 
his  army  in  a  worse  manner  than  that  in  which  the 
K^nire  of  the  knight  of  the  woeful  countenance  lost 
his  ass,  fur  Dap^e  was  soon  firaod  agun,  and  the 
EVench  divisions  were  not.  Dupont,  incited  by 
the  local  scenery,  might  have  advantageously  spent 
some  of  his  leisure  hours  at  Cordova  in  reading 
the  immortal  work  of  Cervantes,  and  from  that 
great  practical  philosopher,  Sancho,  he  might  have 
derived  a  lesson  very  applicable  to  his  own  present 
situation.  Just  as  Don  Quixote  was  going  to 
throw  himself  among  the  wilds  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  his  faithful  squire,  speaking  from  the  back 
of  Dapple  (the  ass  being  not  yet  lost),  said — "  Sir, 
retreating  is  not  running  away,  nor. is  staying  wis- 
dom, when  the  danger  over-balances  the  hope,  and 
it  is  the  part  of  vise  men  to  secure  themselves  to- 
day for  to-morrow,  and  not  to  vepture  all  upon  one 
throw." 

On  the  17th  of  June,  Dupont  began  to  do  what 
he  ought  to  have  done  on  the  ?th,  or  even  eariier 
— he  began  to  retreat  towards  the  lofty  brown 
mounUins  which  he  had  so  unwisely  crossed.  But 
by  this  time  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Spanish 
army  of  Andalusia  was  close  in  his  rear,  and  armed 
peasants  were  gathering  round  him  like  cloud. 
The  road  he  had  to  follow  was  already  dripping 
«th  French  bloods  gi.  »t-^i|g^5Wf|»h«l 
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beea  onrpowered  and  masaacred ;  every  straggler, 
every  messenger  had  been  intercepted  and  assassi- 
nated: his  very  hospital  had  been  taken,  and  the 
sick  and  wounded,  twetber  with  the  surgeons  vho 
attended  them,  and  the  detachmenta  that  bad  heea 
kft  to  protect  them,  had  been  killed  to  a  man  b^  a 
ferocious  band  of  patriois  from  the  old  Moorish 
town  of  Jaen.  Oa  the  evening  of  the  1 8th  of  June 
Dupont*B  army,  disheartened  and  half  famished, 
reached  the  town  of  Andujar,  where  his  hospital 
bad  been  left.  Here  he  endeavoured  to  collect 
provisions,  propoBiDg  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
town  until  he  should  be  reinforced  by  the  troops 
Savaiy  was  sending  to  him.  But  his  enraged 
troops  cried  for  vengeance  on  the  old  Moorish  town 
which  had  vomited  the  assassins  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and,  yielding  to  their  cry  and  possibly  to 
his  own  impulse,  Dupont  sent  a  battalion  of  infantry 
and  some  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  a  fero- 
cious  navel  oflloer  (a  sea  captain,  one  Bsste,  who, 
not  being  able  to  fig^t  or  show  his  ftce  at  sea,  had 
betaken  himself  to  the  land  service,  as  many  other 
cdBcenof  the  same  class  did),  to  put  Jaen  and  its 
inhabitants  to  fire  and  the  sword.  Baste  and  Us 
people  stormed  the  <^  town,  and  committed  everr 
possible  atrocity  on  women  and  children,  as  weU 
as  men.  After  these  deeds,  which  augmented  the 
ferocity  of  men  who  were  but  too  6erce  before. 
Baste  went  back  to  Andnjar,  where  Dupont  conti- 
nued doing  nothing  for  several  days  beyond  making 
rather  unsuccessful  attempts  to  procure  provisions. 
His  foraging  and  scouring  parties  wounded  and 
tortured  the  country-people  whom  they  could  seize, 
in  order  to  force  them  to  discover  where  they  had 
concealed  their  com  and  their  money ;  and  the 
country-people  brought  these  foraging  parties 
down  with  ambuscsded  muskets  and  rifles,  or 
stabbed  and  Imtchered  them  with  the  knife  when- 
ever fortune  favoured  them  with  the  opportunity 
of  surprising  the  marauders.  Not  a  day  passed 
viihout  its  horrible,  its  ghasUytragedies — without 
a  loss  more  or  less  serious  to  Dupont*a  provision- 
coUectors ;  and  the  history  of  one  of  those  days 
irould  be  pKtt^  nearly  the  history  of  the  whole  of 
this  warfere;  tor,  as  it  was  in  Andalusia,  so  was 
it  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  Spain  into  which 
the  French  penetrated.  Dupoiit's  only  hope  now 
lay  with  the  success  of  General  Vedel,  who  was 
traversing  La  Mancha  with  a  division  of  infantry 
and  a  lai^  convoy  of  provisions.  But  the  country 
of  Don  Quixote  was  separated  from  Dupont  s 
bead-quarters  at  Andujar  by  those  terrible  Sierra- 
Morena  mountains ;  and  2000  or  3000  insurgent^ 
who  had  marched  from  Qranada,  occupied  the 
pass  of  Despeoas-I^)^ros,  or  Dog  Rocks,  through 
which  Dupont  had  penetrated  into  Andalusia,  and 
through  which  Vedel  and  his  reinforcements  and 
victuus  must  come,  or  come  not  at  all,  or  too  late 
to  be  of  any  service  to  Dupont.  Captain  Baste 
wu  therefore  sent  to  clear  the  formidable  pass ; 
but,  before  diat  land-fightiDg  aearofficer  reached 
tlw  mountaina,  General  Vedel  cot  his  way  throu^ 
tlwinanr;gents,  reached  the  town  of  La  Carolina  at 
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the  southern  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Despeiias- 
Perros,  and,  having  left  a  garrison  there,  was  de- 
scending to  Baylen,  a  town  on  a  stream  flowing 
into  the  Ouadalquinr,  and  distant  only  a  diort 
march  from  Andnjar.  But  by  this  time  odier 
insni^;ent8  from  Granada  had  come  boldly  up,  and 
taken  possession  of  the  still  smoking  town  of  Jaen, 
and  were  threatening  to  throw  themselves  between 
Baylen  and  la  Carolina.  Vedel,  who  had  made  a 
very  hurried  march  from  Despenas-Perros,  and 
who  appears  to  have  left  his  convoy  of  provisions 
as  well  as  a  garrison  behind  him  at  la  Carolina, 
detached  General  Cassagne  against  the  enterprising 
Granadians.  These  insurgents  were  beaten  with 
some  loss ;  but  Cassagne  lost  some  200  or  300 
men  in  doing  it,  and  returned  to  Baylen  without 
any  provisions,  to  obtain  which  had  been  one 
object  of  his  expedition.* 

The  winding  Guadalquivir  flowed  between  the 
French  and  the  main  body  of  Castanos's  army : 
but  the  summer  heata  had  rendered  the  river  fora- 
able  in  many  idaoes,  and,  although  there  were  for 
too  many  fords  for  him  to  watch,  Dupont  and 
Vedel  divided  their  forces  in  order  to  watch  smne 
of  the  fords.  On  the  13th  of  July  a  French  Inri- 
gade  posted  at  a  ferry,  with  an  outpost  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  beaten  and  driven 
in  by  a  detachment  of  Castanos's  regulars.  On  the 
1 5tfa,  Dupont  was  further  reinforced  by  a  division 
of  infantry  and  some  squadrons  of  cuirassiers,  under 
the  command  of  General  Grobert,  who  had  been 
marching  and  counter-marching  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner,  and  not  without  considerable  loss  in 
meu  and'  horses.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther alone  proved  very  fatal  to  the  French  con- 
scripts. Savary,  now  Uie  real  commander-in-chief 
and  war-minister  at  Madrid,  showed  that  he  had 
much  leas  genius  for  the  art  of  war  than  for  the 
arts  of  military  police  and  espionage:  in  r^u- 
lating  the  movements  of  the  different  columns  of 
the  french  army  he  committed  numerous  blunders, 
and  it  should  even  appear  that  he  wu  incapable 
of  comprehending  the  written  )^Ian  of  operations 
which  his  master  had  put  into  hia  hands.  Count- 
ing VedcVs  corps,  and  the  rdnforcementa  which 
Gobert  had  brouglit,  Dupont  must  now  have  had 
from  20,000  to  21,000  men ;  but  above  1000  were 
laid  up  in  the  hospital.  Castanos  was  now  lining 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir  with  25,000 
regular  foot,  2000  horse,  and  a  heavy  train  of 
artillery,  and  at  least  25,000  armed  peasants  were 
gathering  ail  round  Dupont's  positions,  some  of 
these  insurgents  having  artillery  with  them,  and 
o£Scers  appointed  by  Castanos  to  direct  them. 
On  the  evening  of  the  15th  or  16th  of  July, 
Castafios  himself  crowned  the  heights  of  Argonilla, 
right  in  front  of  Andujar,  while  other  divisions, 
having  forded  the  Guadalquivir,  slided  in  between 
Andujar  and  Baylen,  thus  separating  Dupont  from 
Vedel.  In  a  desperate  conflict  near  one  of  the 
fords  General  Gobert  mortally  wounded,  and 
his  troopa  were  driven  back  to  the  town  of  Baylen. 
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Other  Spanish  divisions  came  over  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadalquirir — the  army  of  Dupont 
was  either  interlaced  or  surrounded  by  Spaniards. 
To  save  himself  from  his  coupe  gorge,  Vedel  made 
m  rush  backward  from  Baylen  to  La  Carolina  and 
the  mountain  pass  of  Despcnas-Perros.  Du(>ODt, 
instead  of  following  Vedel  immediately,  remained 
at  Aodujar  until  the  night  of  the  18th,  when  he 
began  to  move  towards  the  mountains.  His  move- 
ment was  not  observed  by  Caatanos.  At  day-break 
Dupont  croaaed  a  mountain  toirent  with  nigged 
banlu ;  and,  leaving  a  few  battalions  on  that  stream 
to  check  CastafioB  if  he  should  attempt  to  follow 
him,  he  marched  on  for  about  two  miles,  when  he 
came  in  contact  with  a  large  part  of  the  Spanish 
forces  under  the  command  of  the  Swiss  general 
Reding.  He  had  summoned  Vedel  to  descend 
from  La  Carolina  in  order  to  meet  him  and  assist 
him ;  but  Vedel  did  not  quit  La  Carolina  until 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  battle  began 
between  three  and  four,  Dupont  being  either  un- 
willing or  unable  to  wait  for  Vedel.  The  French 
were  much  fatigued  by  their  night-march,  and, 
instead  of  attaclung  in  fiiU  force,  Dupont  kept  the 
best  of  his  men  to  guard  the  baggage,  which  was 
enormous ;  for,  apparently,  in  every  town  through 
which  he  had  passed,  he  lud  plundered  and  pil- 
laged the  churches,  the  numssteries,  and  the  houses 
of  the  richest  of  the  insurgents.  His  baggage  wag- 
gons had  been  mixed  wiUi  his  columns,  «ul  haid 
seriously  impeded  his  march.  If  he  had  aban- 
doned them  now,  and  had  made  a  dash  forward, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  but  that  he  mi^ht 
have  cut  his  wu  through  Rediiig's  divisions,  which 
were  priucipaUy  composed  of  raw  levies  and 
wholly  undisciplined  peasants* ;  and,  once  having 
cut  his  way  through  and  given  the  hand  to  Vedel, 
they  might  together  have  regained  La  Carolina,  and 
thence  have  escaped  with  at  least  a  part  of  their 
army  through  the  pass  of  Despenas-Perros  :  but 
Dupont  woiild  preserve  his  baggage  and  ill-gotten 
spoil,  and  therefore  it  was  be  lost  baggage,  spoil,  and 
army,  with  all  such  honour  as  he  had  to  lose.  The 
attack  made  by  the  worst  of  his  forces,  while  the 
best  were  drawn  up  round  his  waggons,  was  loose 
and  spiritless;  the  facility  with  which  their  first 
assailants  were  beaten  hack  gave  courage  and  con- 
fidence to  the  Spaniards,  and  enabled  them  to  repel 
a  series  of  attadu  and  charges,  and  then  to  charge 
the  enemy  in  their  turn;  at  a  critical  moment 
some  Swiss  battalions  deserted  from  Dupont  and 
went  over  to  their  countiymaa  Reding,  who  was 
commanding  the  Spaniards ;  and,  at  last,  about  the 
hour  of  noon,  and  after  losing  some  2000  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  Dupont  held  up  the  white  flag 
and  proposed  an  armistice.  Reding  assented,  the 
finng  ceased,  and  both  parties  b^can  to  collect 
their  wounded.  Vedel,  on  descending  from  La 
Candina,  distinctly  heard  the  sound  of  battle;  but 
instead  of  pressing  forward  he  halted  at  a  village 
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six  or  seven  miles  from  the  battle-field,  and  re- 
mained there  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
From  the  way  in  which  the  whole  country  was 
covered  by  fierce  Spanish  bands,  no  correct  in- 
formation could  be  obtained,  no  reoonnaissuices 
could  be  made;  and  Vedel  apprehended  that 
another  strong  Spanish  c(^unn  was  approschiog 
him.  When  he  resumed  his  march  he  moved 
with  great  rapidity.  Reding  had  apparently  no- 
glected  the  road  which  led  to  hia  rear,  and  manj 
of  his  Spaniards  were  taking  tiieir  siesta  in  an 
olive  grove,  when  his  rear  was  briskly  attacked 
by  Vedel,  who  surprised  snd  took  two  guns  and 
several  hundred  prisoners.  But  presoitly  an  aide- 
de-camp  of  Dupont  brought  Vedel  infiwmation  of 
the  armistice  which  had  been  agreed  to,  and  an 
order  to  cease  the  attack.  In  the  meantime  Cas- 
taiios,  who  did  not  discover  Dupont's  march  until 
daylight,  had  taken  possession  of  Andnjar,  and 
had  sent  the  division  of  La  Pens  in  pursuit  of 
Dupont.  La  Pena  did  not  reach  die  torrent  which 
Dupont  had  crossed  at  day-break  until  five  o'clock 
in  the  aflernoon ;  and  there  he  met  M.  Villoutny, 
an  officer  of  Bonaparte's  own  stttGT,  who,  together 
with  General  Marescot,  an  engineer  officer  of  high 
repute,  had  been  sent  by  the  emperor  to  watch 
Dupont  and  report  upon  his  proceedings.  M. 
Villoutray  acquainted  lla  Pena  with  the  rssnU  of 
the  baule  which  had  been  ib^ght  in  the  mmnin^ 
and  with  the  armistice  wUdi  had  been  concluded  j 
and  then,  passing  through  lAPena*s  posts,  he  went 
to  Anduiar  to  request  Csstafios  to  consent  to  die 
terms  which  Reding  had  aoc^ted.  On  the  fol- 
h)wing  morning,  the  SOth  of  July,  General  Mare- 
scot  and  another  general  officer  arrived  at  Gaa- 
tanos's  head-quarters  with  fiill  powers  from  Dupont 
to  conclude  a  convention  or  capitulation.  They 
demanded  permission  for  the  whole  French  army 
to  cross  the  Sierra-Moreoa  and  retire  peacedsly 
upon  Madrid.  But,  just  at  this  moment,  some 
letter  or  letters  of  Savary  were  .intercepted  and 
brought  to  the  Spanish  head-quarters,  and  other 
information  was  obtained  which  went  to  prove  that, 
notwithstanding  their  victory  at  Rio-Seco,  the 
French  on  the  other  side  of  the  Siem-Morena 
were  in  a  very  critical  situation.  It  has  been  said 
that  but  for  this  intercepted  letter  Caatafioa  would 
have  readily  granted  what  Dupmt  demanded ;  but 
this  fact  is  very  questionable,  for  every  day  was 
bringing  some  reinforoementsto  Castafioa,  the  battle 
of  Baylen,  as  it  is  called,  lud  elevated  the  apirite 
of  the  people,  andsince  thataffiurnumeious  armed 
bands  had  ccdlected  in  the  pass  of  DespensS' 
Ferros.  The  only  terms  to  which  Cutafios  would 
consent  were,  that  Dupont's  troops  should  lay 
down  their  arms,  ngorge  a  part  of  their  spoil,  and 
become  prisoners  of  war  on  condition  of  bung  sent 
down  to  the  coast  to  San  Lucar  and  Rota,  and 
there  embarked  for  France;  and  that  Vedel's 
division  should  also  surrender,  but  not  as  prisoners 
of  war,  and  be  sent  to  France  likewise.  Appa- 
rently without  any  hesitation,  and  without  any 
struggle  except  to  be  allowed  to  carry  off  with 
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them  a  cmuiderable  part  of  their  plunder,  the 
French  generals  accepted  these  terms,  and  signed 
the  capitulation.  White  Marescot  was  negotiating 
at  Anduju,  Vedel  &nd  another  general  officer  pro- 
posed to  DapoDt  to  make  a  joint  attack  upon  Red- 
ing; biU  Dupont  lefmedt  and  ordfved  Tedel  to 

Ere  up  his  prisoners  and  ntreat  to  the  town  of 
I  Carolina,  where  he  had  still  a  garrison.  It  is 
said  that  Caitafios  threatened  to  pat  Dapont  to 
death  if  Yedel  did  not  instantly  return  and  lay 
down  bis  arms  conformably  with  the  capitulation; 
but  we  believe  it  will  rather  appear  upon  examina- 
tion that  Vedel  returned,  not  on  account  of  any 
orders  sent  to  him  by  Dupont,  but  because  he  saw 
little  hope  of  being  able  to  maintain  himself  at  La 
Carolina,  and  atitl  less  of  being  able  to  force  his 
way  through  the  mountain  pass  in  the  rear  of  that 
town.  Vedel  certainly  retraced  his  steps  to  Baylen, 
and  there,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  he  surrendered 
with  Dupont  On  two  succeeding  days  the  divi- 
siaifl  of  Dupont  and  Yedel  filed  off  before  the 
Spanish  army,  and  piled  their  arms.  Their  total 
numbers  amounted  to  14,600  men,  of  which  2700 
woe  cavalry;  hot  sevoal  French  detecfaments, 
which  Duprait  had  left  on  the  other  side  of  the 
KenarMorena,weTe  seized  and  brought  to  Baylen, 
and  these  made  the  number  of  prismiers  amount  to 
between  18,000  'and  19,000.  From  twenty  to 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon  were  delivered  up.  General 
Castafios  had  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  an 
earnest  wish  to  respect  the  terms  of  the  capitula- 
tion; but  this  was  altogether  out  of  his  power. 
The  irregular,  turbulent  troops  that  served  under 
him  cared  nothing  for  the  ordinary  military  law 
and  law  of  nations,  and  the  peasantry  and  the 
townspeople,  who  bad  been  cruelly  plundered  and 
ill-treated,  determined  to  recover  their  property  and 
nmify  their  revenge.  While  in  possession  of 
Cndora  Dupont's  people  had  carried  off  the 
sacred  vases  and  lamps  from  the  altars,  and  had 
done  other  deeds  which  the  Spaniards  coild  never 
forgive  ;  in  Baylen,  in  Andujar,  in  every  town 
they  had  oocnpied  or  travened,  the  Fbendi  soldiery 
had  left  hatred  and  vengeance  behind  themi  and 
Jaen,  where  Captain  Baste  had  so  recenily  com- 
mitted Buefa  enormities,  was  close  to  the  scene  of 
capitulation  and  to  the  line  of  march  which  the 
French  most  follow  to  get  to  the  sea-coast ;  Du- 
pont had  meanly  asked,  and  Castafios  had  too 
liberally  promised,  that  all  the  general  officers 
should  be  allowed  to  keep  one  carriage  and  one 
vra^on,  and  all  the  superior  officers  one  carri^e, 
without  search,  the  said  general  officers  having 
screed  to  restore  the  sacred  vases  stolen  at  Cor- 
dova, and  having  -^thrown  the  blame  of  that  rob- 
bery on  the  common  men,  who,  they  said,  had 
acted  against  the  orders  of  their  officers  ;  but  when 
the  march  to  the  coast  began  some  of  the  Spanish 
people  insisted  on  examining  the  carriages  and 
fourgoTi',  and  others,  not  satisfied  with  an  exami- 
nation and  an  abstractifHi  of  all  that  was  thought 
to  be  Spnish  property,  sdzed  and  carried  off  to 
their  moantains  carriages  and  waggons  with  every- 


thing they  contained.  It  could  scarcely  be  other- 
wise :  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  army  of 
Andalusia  consisted  of  smugglers  or  contraband- 
istas.  On  the  other  hand  uie  French  clung  with 
great  tmacity  to  the  property,  and  hence  followed 
unequal  savage  conflicts,  wounds,  and  death.  In 
vain  Castsfios's  officers  endeavoured  to  moderate 
the  ptnnilar  fury.  In  the  town  Lebriza  eighty 
French  officers  were  massacred  in  one  day.  All 
idong  the  road  the  soldiers  were  exposed  to  insult 
and  iujury.  A  vast  number  perished,  and  when 
the  survivors  reached  the  shores  of  Cadiz  Bay,  in- 
stead of  being  carried  to  San  Lucar  and  Rota,  and 
there  embarked  for  France,  they  were  thrown  into 
the  Spanish  hulks  or  prison-ships.  To  the  com- 
plamts  and  remonstrances  of  Dupont,  Morla,  the 
governor  of  Cadiz,  replied,  that  neither  the  capitu- 
lation signed  by  Castafios,  nor  the  approbation  of 
the  junta — that  not  even  an  express  order  from 
hia  beloved  sovereign,  Ferdinand  VII.  — could 
render  possible  what  was  impossible ;  that  he  had 
no  ships,  nor  the  means  of  procuring  any,  to  carry 
the  Fronch  soldiera  to  France ;  that,  -when  Qeneral 
Castafios  promised  to  obtain  from  tiie  English 
passports  for  the  passage  of  Dupont's  army,  he 
only  obliged  himsdf  to  solicit  earnestly  for  dioae 
passporta  from  die  English,  and  this  he  had  done 
without  effict.  "  And,"  continued  Moria,  '*  how 
can  yon  expect  the  British  nation  to  pennit  your 
army  to  pass  the  sea,  knowing,  as  they  do,  that 
that  army  will  be  employed  in  waging  war  against 
them  on  some  other  point,  or  perhaps  on  this  same 
point,  in  Spain  ?'*  Nor  did  the  Spanish  governor 
of  Cadiz  forget  to  reply  to  Dupont  s  accusations  of 
bad  faith  and  treachery.  "  Your  excellency," 
said  he,  obliges  me  to  express  some  trulhs 
which  must  be  very  bitter  to  you.  What  right 
have  yon  to  exact  the  impossible  execution  of  a 
capitidfttion  with  an  army  which  has  entered  Spain 
under  the  veil  of  friendship  and  intimate  alliance, 
which  has  imprisoned  our  king  and  his  royal 
family,  sacked  his  palaces,  assassinated  and  robbed 
his  subjects,  deBtroyed  his  country,  and  torn  irom 
him  his  crown  ?  If  your  excellency  does  not  wish 
to  excite  more  and  more  the  just  ind^nation  of  the 
Spanish  people  which  I  labour  so  much  to  re- 
press, you  will  cease  making  these  insupportable 
reclamations,  and  endeavour  by  your  conduct  and 
resignation  to  weaken  the  lively  sensation  of  the 
horrors  which  you  recently  committed  at  Cordova. 
What  a  stimulus  for  the  Spanish  populace  to  know 
that  one  of  your  common  soldiers  uone  was  carry- 
ing off  2180  livres!" 

When  the  news  of  the  victory  first  reached  Se- 
ville, the  junta  and  the  people  were  elated  beyond 
measure ;  and  the  subsequent  accounts  of  the  con- 
vention with  the  beaten  enemy,  who,  it  was  con- 
sidered, ought  to  have  been  made  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  were  received  with  strong  marks  of 
disapprobation.  Nevertheless,  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, Generals  Castanos  and  Morla  were  welcomed 
to  SeviUe  with  great  honour  or  ceremony,  a  depur 
tation  of  the  junta  meeting  them^tside  tha  gates 
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of  the  city.  Castafiog  owed  this  reception  to  the 
victory  he  had  gained;  bat  Morla,  who  had  not 
been  near  the  field  of  battle,  was  associated  in  the 
triumph  to  prevent  jealousy.  This  last  feeling 
had  great  dominion  over  the  hearts  of  most  ch 
the  Spanish  officeis ;  and  it  was  in  part  through 
jealousy  that  Morla  not  very  long  afterwards  turned 
traitor  to  the  cause.  From  the  first,  Morla  main- 
tained tlmt  the  convention  with  Dupont  could  not 
be  executed  and  ought  to  be  din^nrded.  He  waa 
Imown  to  be  the  author  of  rather  an  able  paper, 
industriously  circulated,  reeommendiiig  die  break- 
ing of  the  convention.  Castafioa,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  man  of  honour,  and  as  especiallv 
pledged  to  the  fulfilment  of  engagements  which 
he  himself  had  made,  warmly  opposed  any  such 
measure.  The  two  generals  were  for  some  hours 
closeted  with  the  junta,  where  the  debates  are 
said  to  have  been  hot  and  passionate,  aa  debates 
always  are  when  they  occur  among  Spaniarda  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  south.  "  At  last,"  ssys 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  with  whom  Captain  Whittaker 
and  Major  Cox  corresponded  from  Seville,  **  the 
junta,  being  strongly  inclined,  if  not  fully  resolved, 
from  the  first  to  break  the  treaty,  sanctioned  by 
the  popular  clamour  which  Morla  had  contributed 
to  excite,  and  utteriy  r^rdless  of  the  public  faith 
and  the  naticmal  ^aracter,  adopted  Moria'a  opi- 
nion, and  broke  the  capitulation.***  We  have 
here'a  sufBeientlv  strong  expression  of  the  feeling 
of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who,  however,  was  not 
immediately  concerned  in  die  transaction,  and  who 
wrote  his  memmr  years  after  the  fact.  It  has  been 
said  that  Morla  made  a  vain  attempt  to  involve 
both  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Admiral  Lord  Col- 
lingwood in  the  transaction.t  Sir  Hew  was  cer* 
tainly  not  involved  in  the  transaction,  nor  are  we 
disposed  to  believe  that  that  high-minded  and  most 
honourable  man,  Collingwood,  was  involved  in  any 
dishonour,  although  he  indisputably  agreed  with 
Morla  that  the  conditions  of  the  convention  were 
highly  injudicious  and  could  not  possibly  be  ex- 
ecuted, and  although  he  actually  informed  Morla 
that  he  could  not  permit  so  ^reat  a  body  of  French 
troops  to  pass  on  tne  sea  until  he  recdved  instruc- 
tions from  England  for  that  purpoae.  These  in- 
■trnctions  to  allow  so  considerable  a  Frendi  army 
to  be  conveyed  with  their  arms  and  equipments  to 
Rochefint  were  never  aent  by  our  government  It 
is  not  very  clearly  defined  in  all  eaaes  how  far  an 
allied  power  la  bound  to  recognise  and  confonn 
to  a  convention,  or  other  treaty,  contracted  with- 
out its  consent  or  knowledge  by  its  ally ;  in  some 
cases  the  rendition  has  been  given,  and  in  others 
it  has  been  withheld ;  advantage  or  convenience 
seems  to  have  been  the  rule  which  haa  governed 
assent  or  dissent;  but  at  this  moment,  though 
aiding  and  assisting  the  Spanish  people  in  the  war 
against  their  invaders  and  the  common  enemy. 
Great  Britain  waa  not  bound  to  Spain  by  t  treaty 

*  Hnaoir  «r  (Wnnitimi  u  ubbmM  iriA  tht  alUn  gf  Spaio  ud 
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of  alliance  or  by  any  treaW  whataaever.  There 
was  not  as  yet  in  Spain  any  fixed  governing  power 
with  which  our  government  could  treat  Every- 
thing, aa  yet,  was  unsettled,  changeable  irregular ; 
and  in  this  state  of  our  relatuma  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  our  government,  in  a  case  hi^y 
disadvantageous  to  ourselves,  would  consider  itself 
bound  by  the  stiff  regnlaritiea  of  the  ordinary  law 
of  war  and  nationa,  or  consent  to,  and  carry  out, 
arrangementa  which  had  been  nade  by  Uie  ftlty 
and  timidity  of  Spanish  generals.  And  oiiIcbb  we 
consented  to  cany  oat  these  amnnmenta — vnleai 
we  fiimisbed  shipaof  our  own,  or  mtcd  ootibr  die 
purpose  Spanish  ships— there  waa  not  the  possi- 
bili^  of  conveying  by  sea  18,000  or  19,000  French 
soldiers  and  officers.  Ijord  Colliogwood's  opiniims 
are  clearly  and  decidedly  expressed  in  his  own 
correspondence.  He  calla  the  c^>itulat]on  of  Bay- 
len  an  extraordinary  arrangement— so  extnn> 
dinaiy  that  he  cannot  divest  himself  of  the  idea  of 
a  French  trick,  and  that  more  is  meant  than  yet 
appears.  He  says  the  divisions  of  Dupont  were  in 
circnmstsnces  in  which  they  bad  no  resource  but 
an  unconditional  surrender ;  that  the  FVench  gene- 
ral knew  as  well  aa  Castanoa  that  the  Spaniards 
had  not  the  means  of  sendiiw  the  army  bade  to 
France  by  aea.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Castlerei^  he 
si^:  *'0a  spplicatimi  to  me  fiv  aaaistaiice  to 
enable  them  to  perfimn  this  service,  I  have  told 
them  that  all  aid  shall  be  given  in  fitting  out  their 
transport-ships ;  but,  as  ue  conviTiiif  so  larae  a 
body  of  troops,  widi  their  arms,  ia  a  measure  which 
may  have  in  the  end  auch  important  consequences, 
I  cannot  allow  them  to  pass  on  the  sea  ml  I  re- 
ceive instructions  from  his  majesty's  ministen. 
7%u  obf'eclion  teems  to  ^ive  Mttc/adton,  at  it  ptttt 
a  ttop  to  their  aoing^  wtihout  any  breadt  cf  treaiy 
on  the  part  of  the  Spontordf.  I  have,  moreover, 
observed  that,  as  they  have  not  the  means  of  send* 
ing  these  people  to  Rochefbrt,  the  obligation  ceases ; 
for  cm  er^agement  to  do  that  uAtcA  w  impottible 
ditsolvet  itteif."  And  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple, Collingwood  repeats  that  the  Spaniards 
have  made  an  arrangement  which  tb^  cannot 
perform,  and  which,  if  they  oould,  woold  be  at- 
tended with  the  worst  conae^uenoea  to  Spain 
and  that,  from  all  die  information  vhteh  be  haa  on 
the  aubject,  he  oonaidera  the  cqntnlatioa  of  Baylen 
"  quite  a  trick  "  of  the  French,  who  have  "  ob- 
tained by  art  what  they  never  oould  have  won  by 
the  aword."  In  the  same  letter  he  calla  the  eon- 
veotion  a  departure  from  the  principle  on  which  a 
war  like  this  should  be  carried  on.  **  No  treaty,** 
says  he, "  should  be  made  with  an  invader  short  of 

his  unconditional  surrender  The  French 

probably  knew  then,  what  is  known  to  the  Spaniards 
now— -that  there  was  no  retreat  for  them  upon 
Madrid.  Had  Dupont  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render without  terma,  they  could  have  been  con- 
fined in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  Spanish  army 
would  have  been  at  liberty  to  pursue  uair  service. 
What  is  the  case  now  ?  TTicy  havtgot  die  French 
army,  who  are  entitled  to  tluuE^anna  when  ihey 
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embark,  and  the  Spanikh  army  must  stay  to  take 
care  of  them.  But  their  embarking  is  altogether 
out  of  the  question :  one  objection  ia,  that  they 
have  not  ahipe  to  put  them  in ;  another,  that  die 
people  will  not  permit  them  to  embark ;  and  a 
third,  as  I  have  informed  the  governor  (Morla), 
that  I  cannot  permit  so  great  a  body  of  troops  to 
pass  on  the  lea  until  I  receive  instructions."  * 
MorU*s  able  and  widely  circulated  paper  against 
the  oonvention  may  have  contributed  to  the  excite- 
ment (rf*  those  who  could  read  or  hear  it  read ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rage  of  the 
^mnah  mobs  uainst  the  French  would  have  been 
jmt  H  great  if  me  paper  had  never  been  written. 
It  WW  with  extreme  difficulty  that  the  Spanish 
ii^[iilars  and  officers  prerented  a  general  massacre 
of  the  prisomrs.  On  the  I3lh  of  August,  when 
Goival  Dupont  and  some  of  his  <^cers  were 
Imn^t  to  Port  Santa  Maria,  for  the  purpose  of 
embuking  in  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  of  war  for 
their  securiu,  the  mob  attacked  them,  and  took 
from  them  their  baggage,  in  which  were  found 
church  plalSf  sacred  vases,  and  other  valvahk 
plunder.^  Now,  all  such  plunder  (the  existence  of 
which  the  general  and  bis  officers  had  denied)  they 
were  bound  by  the  6fteenth  article  to  restore ;  apd, 
therefore,  we  can  feel  neither  much  surprise  nor 
much  regret  at  the  ^t  of  the  marauding,  pilfering 
Dupont  getting  hk  head  broken  by  some  of  the 
funous  mob  before  he  could  get  on  board  ship. 
Our  vetoran  martial  histcffian  of  the  Peninsular 
War}  has  ao  extensive  and  exdnsivs  a  sympathy 
fi»  his  proiosioD,  by  whomsoever  ennased,  so 
much  feeling  for  the  tufferingi  of  the  military  of 
eveiy  nation,  if  they  be  but  regulars^  that  he 
seems  to  have  little  sympathy  or  feeling  for  any 
other  class;  and,  in  narrating  the  violence  and 
crudly  of  the  Spanish  people,  he  almost  invariably 
overlooks  the  provocation  and  the  cruelty  on  the 
other  side.  He  has  much  to  say  upon  the  shame- 
ful breaking  of  the  capitulation  and'  the  barbarous 
treatment  of  the  French  prisoners  ;  but  he  breathes 
not  a  word  about  Dupont  and  his  officers  breaking 
the  articles,  and  attempting  to  carry  off  the  church 
plate,  which  they  had  vowed  tiiey  had  not  stolen 
themselves,  and  which  they  had  promised  to 
restore.  We  trust  we  loathe  cruelty  as  much  as 
this  gallant  historian  can  loatiie  it ;  but  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  strai^  intellectual  obliqui^  to  be 
eternally  looking  at  the  «cesses  of  the  infuriated 
invaded  people,  without  ever  glancing  at  the  bar- 
ban^  of  the  invaders,  and  the  mad  ambition  and 
cold-Uooded  cruelty  <k  the  rulw  that  threw  them 
into  that  terrible  warbre,  vith  the  antecedent  de- 
claration that  he  would  persevere  in  it  though  it 
cost  him  300,000  lives  \  The  F^ch  would  have 
known  none  of  this  Spanish  ferocity  if  they  had  not 
gone  into  Spain  to  seek  it,  and  provoke  it  by  deeds 
calculated  to  render  even  a  genUe  people  ferocious. 
Our  historian  treats  the  Spanish  people  as  if  they 
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had  sought  this  quarrel,  as  if  they  were  waging 
war  in  I*  ranee,  or  in  some  middle  territory  not  their 
own.  The  war  of  a  people  struggling  for  their 
independence,  for  then*  native  king,  for  tiieir  altars, 
their  hearths,  for  the  honour  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  for  that  which  supports  life,  and  for  all 
that  in  their  eyes  made  life  desirable,  is  considered 
by  our  military  historian  as  a  mere  scientific  game, 
which  is  to  be  played  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved rules  and  precedents,  where  success  is  to 
be  the  reward  of  military  skill  or  gmius,  and 
where  the  defested  party  ought  neither  to  attempt 
the  renewal  of  the  game,  nor  so  much  as  complam 
of  their  bad  luck.  It  ia  well  to  have  such  a  hook 
— many  of  the  military  details  are  admirably 
written,  and  could  have  been  written  only  br  a 
good  and  experienced  officer,  and  an  aocompiisned 
and  nervous  writer;  but  heaven  forefend  that 
Napier's  '  History  of  the  Ptnhuular  War  *  ahould 
be  our  only  one,  or  should  ever  be  taken  as  deci- 
sive authority  on  the  moral  right  and  wroi^  of  the 
great  queation ! 

We  have  said  that  Collingwood  reoeived  no 
instructions  from  his  government  to  let  the  French 
prisoners  paas  to  Rochefort — to  be  thence  con- 
veyed, armed  and  appointed,  to  some  other  point 
where  they  might  best  annov  England  or  the  few 
allies  that  were  \t&  her — to  be  marched  into  Par- 
tugal  or  to  be  sent  back  into  Spain ; — for,  so  incon- 
siderate or  so  ignorant  had  been  the  Spanish 
generala  who  signed  the  capitulation  of  Baylen  that 
the  ordinary  clause  binding  the  capitulating  troops 
not  to  serve  against  them  or  against  their  dliea 
for  a  fixed  period,  or  for  all  the  rest  of  the  war,  waa 
not  inserted  in  the  treaty,  or  alliuled  to  in  any  of 
its  articles.  Towarda  the  end  of  Angost  or  the 
begmning  of  September,  when  Lord  Collingwood 
returned  to  watch  the  French  fleet  in  Toulon,  he 
left  Rear- Admiral  Purvis  ai  Cadiz  with  a  few  ships 
to  protect  the  British  trade,  and  to  prevent  the 
French  prisoners  from  being  sent  away  until  the 
instructions  of  his  majesty's  government  on  that 
head  should  be  received :  and,  writing  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  he  said,  "  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  allowing  them  to  depart  would  make  this 
province  (Andalusia)  very  unpopular  in  Spain,  and 
that  my  interference  to  stop  them  has  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction."*  It  is  thus  very  clear  that 
Admiral  Lord  Oillingwood  was  invulved  with 
Morla  in  the  convention  tranEaction  ;  but  what  we 
must  still  continue  to  doubt  ia,  whether  he  in  the 
slightest  d^ree  committed  his  own  honour  or  the 
honour  of  his  eoontry,  or  departed  a  line'a  breadth 
from  his  obligations  as  a  belligerent  If  there  waa 
blame,  hU  government  certain^  shared  it  with  bun, 
for  it  emphatically  approved  and  sanctioned  all 
that  he  had  done,  and  cndered  Kear- Admiral  Purvis 
to  prevent  the  departure  of  Dupont's  and  Veders 
army.  After  a  time  Dupont  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  France  with  all  his  general  officers  except 
one,  who  was  said  to  have  urged  Dupont  to  nil 
upon  Reding  while  the  capMulation  was  negotiating, 
*  CNMqposSesea  sad  Hcaoir. 
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and  cut  hit  way  through  to  the  mountaina.  Bitter 
and  pitiable,  no  doubt,  were  the  Bufferings  of  the 
French  soldiery,  cooped  up,  under  a  burning  sun, 
in  close  Toul  hulks,  and  badly  supplied  with  the 
necessaries  of  life— for  the  Sp&nianls,  who  very 
often  had  not  proTisions  to  give  to  their  own  troops, 
were  not  likely  to  be  either  rery  liberal  or  very 
punctual  in  the  distribution  of  rations  to  their 
prisoners.  Two  years  afterwards,  when  their 
countrymoi  were  besieging  Cadis,  some  of  these 
French  prisoners  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  re- 
gain their  liberty :  while  a  gale  of  wind  was  blow- 
ing right  upon  a  lee  shore,  they  cut  the  cables  of 
their  prison  ship,  and  drifted  on  the  rucks  at  the 
head  of  the  bay ;  some  were  drowned,  but  a  few 
hundreds  escaped  and  joined  the  besieging  army, 
with  a  hatred  and  fury  against  the  Spaniards  which 
blood  seemed  not  sufficient  to  allay.  The  rest  of 
the  captives  were  then  transported  to  the  rocky 
barren  island  of  Cabrera,  one  of  the  Balearic 
group,  lying  about  ten  miles  ft-om  the  southernmost 
point  of  Majorca,  uninhabited,  aud  frequented 
only  by  fishermen.*  It  is  said  that  not  very  many 
of  them  remained  alive  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
But  this  was  only  one  of  the  many  mighty  hoh»- 
causts  which  Bonaparte  sacrificed  on  ^  altar  of 
Spain. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Baylen  and  of  Du- 
pont's  surrender  flew  like  lightning  to  the  Spanish 
capilal,  difiUsing  a  joy  and  triumph  vhidi  was  nut 
to  be  repressed  hf  the  presence  and  the  oppressions 
of  the  French.  At  first  King  Joseph  and  his 
friends  were  altwether  incredulous,  thinking  it 
impossible  that  French  generals  and  a  French 
army  could  be  beaten  end  enveloped  by  Spanish 
troops  and  peasants;  next,  they  fancied  that, 
though  some  trifling  reverse  might  have  been  bos- 
tained,  the  Spaniards  must  have  greatly  exagge- 
rated their  victory;  and  so  completely  were  the 
means  of  communication  and  correspondence  cut 
off,  that  Joseph  was  obliged  to  send  two  divisions 
into  La  Mancha  to  endeavour]  to  open  the  com- 
munication. On  their  march  towards  the  Sierra 
Morena  these  two  divisions  met  the  French  general 
Villoulray,  who,  with  a  Spanish  escort,  a  division 
of  Castanos's  army,  was  collecting  the  French  de- 
tachmenU  that  had  been  left  in  La  Mancha,  and 
that  were  all  to  be  sent  in  as  prisoners.  Villou- 

*  Cabrm  li  *hout  four  mOi^  long  and  three  broad.  During  Uie 
WW  nur  mon  Prencb  primnm,  takea  tn  CatnlonU  and  other  iwru 
of  caabira  S|win,  wore  couanml  them.  The  place  wo*  wretched 
enough,  though  ta  many  reipect*  preferable  to  a  walled  priaiin  or  the 
hnllu.  Tlw  pclMoen  wer»  hft  to  th>inMlTe«,  and  had  the  whole 
nnge  of  the  UlaDdi  from  «liieh  they  could  oot  etcape.  AaallowMm 
rf  bMd  waa  (eM  to  them  In  an  armMl  veuel  from  Majorea,  but  at 
timea,  la  oonaeqiieDce  ot  tmi  weather,  the;  were  in  daDger  of  l«liig 
ttarved.  During  aeveral  vonra  Ihey  received  no  clotbios,  and  conte- 
qaenUy  were  alraont  naked ;  tht^y  had  but  one  axe  and  one  uw 
WBonK  tltMi  alL  The  Spanlarda  left  then  one  donkey  fbr  their  nni. 
Tlwn  apiwar*  to  havs  been  no  liuildtng  of  any  aon  on  the  deMlate 
MUi  KmwllTedl«dryoliteTMortoe»TethitheTacki,other*innide 
hiiU  mnile  of  looae  itonea.  They,  however,  mnde  the  be*  of  the 
matter:  thmr  fliraed  litUe  gardeni ;  Aey  wt  up  kIiooU  tu  nhich 
■"■flH  V"  P"**  *^  fendag  were  not  forgotten,  and  they  even 
r*abU*hed  a  theatre  iu  a  large  ciatern.  Bui  for  the  occaiiooal  icarclty. 
the  eoutaat  lUMence  of  the  Mwr  kx.  and  their  rather  frequrnt 

Sanebaod  daeb.  they  mi%M  hare  whiled  away  the  time  pretty  well, 
it  at  the  WOiM  ttielr  cnuditiun  w  is  u.A  wutmi  tluin  that  o'f  their 
KKjntrymen  wtviBg  and  OghUng  In  Spain.— ^ifMal«r«r  of  a  Freneh 
Birgml,  LmioK,  1886,  w  cited  in  Paaty  Ggckpadia. 


tray's  position  and  occupation  left  no  doubt  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  calamity:  the  two  divisions 
hastily  retraced  their  steps  to  Madrid ;  Joseph  in- 
stantly called  a  council  of  war,  and  then  and  there 
it  was  determined  to  abandon  Madrid,  to  retire  be- 
hind the  Ebro,  and  to  establish  court  and  head- 
quarters in  the  city  of  Vitoria,  which  lay  at  a  con- 
venient short  distance  from  the  French  frontier. 


Joseph  had  not  been  a  fortnight  in  his  new  capital 
when  he  was  thus  compelled  to  fly  from  it.  The 
resolution  was  kept  secret  till  the  evening,  and  the 
intrusive  king,  trembling  for  his  life,  though  in  the 
midst  of  numerous  French  squadrons,  took  his 
departure  by  night.  Several  of  the  Spaniards 
who  had  accepted  oflfiee  under  him  remained  be- 
hmd  at  Madrid,  or  posted  off  for  Senile  to  o£fer 
their  excuses  and  their  services  to  the  junta ;  such  of 
the  Spanish  grandees  and  functionaries  as  followed 
him  (because  they  could  not  stay  behind  without 
the  certainty  of  being  assassinated  by  the  people) 
got  the  names  of  "  Josepfainos,"  and  "  Infrance- 
sados,'*  and  the  stigma  was  quite  equivalent  to  a 
sentence  of  outlawry— for,  wherever  the  insur- 
gents could  catch  them  afterwards,  they  were 
treated  as  men  who  were  put  out  of  the  protectiun 
of  law,  and  whose  destruction  by  sword  or  knife 
was  allowable  and  commendable.  The  number  of 
this  French  party — composed  enttrely  of  persons 
of  the  upper  classes — was  never  considerable,  and 
the  steadiness  of  their  attachment  was  little  else 
than  a  deapair  of  ever  being  able  to  obtain  for- 
giveness from  their  exasperated  coontrymen.  The 
retreat  from  Madrid  b4;an  on  Uie  1st  of  August ; 
but  General  Grouchy  ranained  some  Aw  days 
longer  in  the  city ;  and  the  strong  corps  d'arm^ 
of  Marshal  Besu&res,  posted  at  Mayorga,  covered 
the  movemeuts  of  Joseph  and  his  court  until  they 
reached  Burgos,  when  Bessieres  fell  back  himself.* 
On  the  3rd  of  August  a  dispatch  arrived  at  Seville, 
*  Nailer,  Hitt  of  the  War  1b  UMFwiMnk. 
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ftddreued  to  Qeraenl  Casttnoi  from  Grouchy,  u 
French  commandant  in  Madrid.  The  French 
general  merely  stated  that,  aa  the  troopi  under  his 
command  were  destined  for  another  service,  he 
could  wish  that  General  CaataiioB  would  detach 
part  of  his  army  to  occupy  the  capital  in  order  to 
insure  its  tranquillity,  protect  the  French  sick  left 
in  the  hospitals,  and  also  the  French  families 
established  in  Madrid.  Grouchy,  however,  added 
that,  whatever  Castanos's  determination  in  this  re- 
spect might  be,  he  must  request  him  to  send  im- 
mediately a  Spanish  o£Bcer  to  Madrid  to  treat  of 
matters  which  would  probably  be  of  advantage 
to  both  nations.  Castanos  forthwith  dispatched 
Moreno,  his  quartermaster-geDcral,  to  the  capital, 
which  was  shortly  afterwards  evacuated  by  Grouchy 
and  the  remainder  of  the  French.  Castanos  did 
not  enter  Madrid  until  the  23rd  of  August.* 

Among  the  many  important  results  of  the 
affair  of  Baylen  and  the  flight  of  King  Joseph, 
was  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Zaragoza.  This 
ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  si- 
tuated on  the  right  b^nk  of  the  £hro,  with  a 
suburb  on  the  left  bank  connected  with  it  by  a 
stone  bridge,  contained  a  population  estimated  at 
about  60,000.  Its  immediate  neighbourhood  was 
flat,  and  on  one  aide  marshy.  A  small  river,  a 
confluent  of  the  Ebro,  runs  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
town.  These  walls  of  themselves  were  not  of  much 
consequence,  being  old,  low,  built  of  brick,  and  in 
many  plopes  ruinous.  They  appear  to  have  been  con 
Btnicted  merely  to  facilitate  tl^  levying  of  the  octroi 

"  Cox'i  CwTefpondeDcc 


duties  on  the  produce  and  articles  brought  into  the 
town  for  sale.  Very  few  guns  in  a  serviceable 
state  were  mounted  on  these  walls.  There  were 
no  fewer  than  nine  -gates  of  the  most  simple  con- 
struction t  and  the  line  between  them  was  in  some 
places  preserved  by  a  mud  wall,  and  in  others  by 
the  remains  of  an  old  Moorish  wall,  which  had  a 
slight  parapet,  but  without  any  platform  even  for 
musketry.  But  the  streets  of  the  town  were  very 
narrow  and  crooked  ;  and  the  houses,  two  or  three 
stories  high,  were  strongly  constructed,  each  story 
being  vaulted  so  as  to  be  almost  fire-prouf.  More- 
over the  numerous  convents  which  were  scattered 
round  the  town,  and  in  the  centre  of  it,  were  ai 
strong  as  castleB,and  Spanish  garrisons  never  fought 
so  well  as  when  they  were  intermixed  with  and 
headed  by  monks.  The  inhabitants  of  Zaragoza 
were  among  the  6r8t  of  the  Spaniards  that  rose  to 
repel  the  French.  On  the  25th  of  May,  in  answer  to 
a  manifesto  of  Murat,  dated  on  the  20th,  they  flew 
to  arms,  and  were  joined  by  the  peasantry  of  the 
fiUTTounding  countiy,  who  flocked  into  the  town, 
shouting,  Long  live  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  V* 
The  captain-general  of  Aragon  had  betrayed,  or  was 
suspected  of,  an  inclination  to  submit  to  the  French, 
and  recognise  King  Joseph.  The  people  seized 
him,  threw  him  into  prison,  killed  some  of  those 
who  were  about  him,  and  with  one  voice  gave  his 
high  command  to  Don  Josd  Palafox,  the  youngest 
of  three  brothers,  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  fami- 
lies in  the  country.*   As  in  other  towns,  a  local 

*  lUafox  hmd  etc«.pad  from  B>yoDDe,  ud  on  hit  wriTal  at  Zan- 
gou  be  bad  exciK>d  die  peopla  by'  devclopfDg  the  real  inientloiu  of 
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juDte  wu  fonned.  On  his  sudden  accession  to  the 
captatn-geDcralship  of  Aragon,  Palafox  found  that 
the  regular  troops  quartered  in  Zaragoza  did  not 
exceed  220  men,  and  that  the  public  treasury  did  not 
contain  more  thu  a  sum  about  equal  to  20^  1  da.  Sd. 
The  contiguous  provinces  of  Navarre  and  Catalonia 
vera  occupied  by  the  Froich ;  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  leading  diredly  into  Ar^on  vere  opened ; 
and  Murat  and  the  main  body  of  tlu  Frencn  were 
at  Madrid.  But  neither  Palafox  nor  the  junta 
despaired  of  success,  and  in  every  efibrt  they  were 
nobly  seconded  by  the  people,  and  aided  by  the 
clei^  and  the  monastic  bodies.  The  richer  oilers, 
who  felt  that  dieir  all  was  at  stake,  gave  money ; 
the  mendicant  orders,  the  Franciscan,  Capuchin, 
and  other  friars,  who  sprui^  from  the  lowest  cisssea 
of  the  people,  and  who  possessed  the  greatest  in- 
fluence with  the  people,  spread  themselves  over  the 
country  to  animate  tlw  peasantry,  and  bring  in 
recruita  to  Palafox.  That  chie^  on  the  31st  of 
May,  put  forth  *  proclamation,  in  which,  after 
thanking  Providence  far  having  presemd  in  Ara- 
gon a  good  quantity  of  muskets,  ammunition,  and 
artillery,  and  for  having  hupiied  the  people  in  all 
the  provincea  of  Spain  with  the  unanimous  resolu- 
tion  to  shake  off  the  yoke  attempted  to  be  imposed 
upon  them  by  means  the  roost  nse  and  inrmmous, 
M  Jbrmally  declared  war  against  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  and  held  chat  emperor,  all  the  indivi- 
duals of  his  fiunily,  and  all  his  generals  and  officers, 
persoDally  responsible  fur  the  safety  of  King  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  and  for  the  safety  of  bis  brothen  and 
his  uncle.  On  the  16th  of  June,  General  Le- 
febvre-Desnouettes,  afier  driving  in  Palafoz's  out- 
posts, began  to  invest  the  town  with  8000  infantry 
and  900  horse.  These  troops  were  not  new  levies 
or  conscripts,  but  veterans  who  had  fought  in 
Germanj  and  in  Poland  (there  were  two  or  three 
fine  Polish  regiments  among  them),  and  they  were 
abundantly  furnished  with  artillery.  Their  ap- 
proach had  been  so  rapid  that  the  people  in  Zara- 
goza wen  but  ill  prepared  to  receive  uem.  Some 
« the  French  penetrated  without  difficulty  throi^h 
one  of  the  gates;  but  the  narrowness  and  crooked- 
ness of  the  streets,  and  .the  strength  of  the  build- 
ing^ made  them  pauae,  and  they  ran  back  mora 
haatily  than  th^  had  run  in.  The  inhabitants, 
aided  by  the  peasantry,  who  hod  thrown  Uiem- 
■elves  into  the  threatened  town,  now  worked  right 
vigorously  in  casting  up  defences,  making  barri- 
cades,  cutting  loop-holes  in  the  walla  of  the 
bouses,  and  making  ramparts  with  sacks  and  bags 
filled  with  sand.  Within  twenty-four  hours  the 
place  was  put  in  a  condition  to  withstand  an  as- 
sault General  Lefebvre  established  strong  posts 
in  front  of  the  several  gates,  and  waited  for  rein- 
forcements. But,  before  these  'posts  were  esta- 
blished, Palafox  and  Tio  Jorge  (uncle  or  goodman 
George),  one  of  the  popular  leaders,  hod  issued  out 
of  the  town,  and  had  croased  the  Ebro  with  some 

ib«  Fitnefa-  Tb«  tnikmm*  or  Unld  «pUlB-g«iMMl  ordered  hlta  to 
quit  Um  altj ;  bat  tUi  onto  only  led  to  U*  omi  «i|KlvitT,  lo  Dm 
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infantry,  and  two  or  three  aquodrons  of  dragoons. 
Beyond  the  Ebro  Palafox  effected  a  junction  with 
the  Spanish  General  Versage,  and  then  with  7000 
or  8000  men,  mosUy  volunteers  and  freah  levies, 
he  threw  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  Francb,  and 
rashly  attempted  to  relieve  Zar^ou  by  a  battle  in 
the  open  country.  His  troops,  unable  to  form  any 
order  of  battle,  were  definted  with  terrible  loss : 
some  of  them  rallied  under  Versage,  who  mardud 
sway  in  search  of  fresh  levies,  and  the  remainder 
of  such  as  could  be  collected  again  followed 
Palafox,  who  easily  found  his  way  rack  into  Za- 
ragoza, as  Lefebvre  had  confined  his  operati<ms  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  leaving  unguarded  the 
auburn  on  the  lef^  bank,  which  was  connected  with 
the  city  by  the  bridge.  By  the  same  road  a  Spa- 
nish T^ment  from  Estremadura,  some  small  par- 
ties of  artillerymen  with  some  artillery,  and  200  or 
300  militia  men  from  Lc^;rono,  entered  the  city. 
In  the  laat  days  of  June  great  loos  and  consterna- 
tion were  occasioned  by  the  accidental  blowing^  up 
of  a  powder  magazine  in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  and 
the  French  took  by  assault  Monte  Torraro,  a  hill 
outside  of  the  town,  when  1300  Spaniards  were 
intrenched.  Immediately  afia  this  auoceos,  Le- 
febmvsa  joined  by  so  many  reinforcements  under 
General  Vodier,  that  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  from  13,000  to  13,000  men,  with  a  very  strong 
battering  train.  Oa  the  Snd  of  July  he  made  an 
assault  on  the  strong  convent  of  San  J<mi :  his 
first  attack  failed  completely,  but  a  second  waa 
attended  with  success.  Some  other  buildings  be- 
yond the  walls  of  the  town  were  abandoned,  and 
set  fire  to  by  the  Spaniarda.  A  bridge  was  con- 
structed 200  yards  above  the  town,  breaching  bat- 
teries were  established  on  both  banka  of  the  Ebro, 
and  the  suburb  and  Uie  city  were  assailed  at  one 
and  the  same  time  by  a  destructive  fire  from  can- 
non, mortara,  and  howitzers.  The  sand-bog  bat- 
tery which  the  Spaniards  had  thrown  up  in  front 
of  one  of  Uieir  gates  was  seversl  times  destroyed, 
and  as  often  reconstructed  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  The  women  labour^  with  the  men  in 
this  perilous  work ;  and  here  it  is  said  that  the 
fair  Aiq;ustina,  the  iar-fomed  maid  of  Zan^oza, 
&stsh(nred  herself  on  the  batteries,  and,  staapinff 
over  the  wounded  and  dead,  seized  a  matcn  ana 
fired  a  gun  at  die  French,  Bonaparte,  w:ho  was 
directing  all  his  generals  from  the  distant  walls  of 
Bayonne,  and  who  could  not  conceive  that  so  large 
a  force  was  necessary  for  reducing  a  town  without 
regular  furtifications,  and  almost  without  regular 
troops,  ordered  Lefebvre-Desnouettes  to  join  Mar- 
shal Bessieres  with  a  part  of  the  forces  collected 
round  Zaragoza.  General  Verdier  was  left  to  pro- 
secute the  siege  with  about  10,000  men.  The 
besieged  were  partially  relieved  by  bodies  of  armed 
peasants,  and  by  some  regiments  of  a  more  regular 
description,  who  collected  in  the  neighbouring 
country  with  the  intention  of  sarnMradingVerdicr*a 
camp,  and  cutting  off  all  his  communications.  This 
forced  Verdier  to  send  out  frequent  detachmcnta. 
These  detachments  Kocued  th&^coiutry,  ciqptiircd 
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and  plundered  several  small  towns,  and  defeated 
the  Spaniards  in  more  than  one  encounter;  but 
daring  their  absence  the  si^  went  on  but  lan- 
guidly, and  the  French  soldiers  began  to  droop 
under  their  toils  and  the  heat  of  the  dog-days.  But 
on  the  other  side  the  Spaniards  in  the  town  began 
to  &el  tiie  want  of  proviaionB,  and  the  equidly 
serioua  want  of  ammunition.  There  wasi  how* 
ever,  no  whisper  or  thought  of  suirender;  the 
mcodEs  betook  themselves  to  the  manu&cturing  of 
gunpowder,  all  the  sulphur  existing  in  any  shape 
in  the  town  was  put  into  itnmediate  requisitiun,  the 
dirt  of  the  streets  and  other  foul  materials  were 
carefully  washed  in  order  to  procure  saltpetre,  and 
charcoal  waa  made  by  burning  the  stalks  of  hemp, 
which  in  that  part  of  Spain  grow  to  a  large  size. 
One  desperate  effort  was  made  to  regain  possession 
of  the  important  post  of  Monte  Torrsro,  where  the 
French  luid  erected  a  battery,  which  kept  up  a 
murderous  plui^ng  fire  on  the  town ;  but  the 
KHtie  fiuled,  and  from  that  time  tbey  kept  them- 
selves wholly  within  their  walls.  Verdier  made 
aeveral  assaults  on  those  crumbling  walls  and  mi- 
aerable  gates,  but  he  was  repulsed  in  all.  He  was 
reinforced  at  the  end  of  Juljr  by  some  veteran 
French  r^ments,  which  raised  the  besieging 
anny  to  14,000  or  15,000  men.  On  the  3id  or 
4th  of  August  the  French  opened  a  tremendous 
battery  on  the  quarter  of  the  ctty  called  Santa 
Eogracia :  under  the  fire  the  mud  wall  and  the 
Moorish  rampart  vanished  in  dust,  the  splendid 
convent  of  Santa  Engracia  was  rent  and  enveloped 
in  flames,  a  broad  entrance  was  made,  and  the  storm 
columns  rushed  through  it  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  city,  and  took  possession  of  some  of  the  strong 
bouses  on  one  side  of  the  Cozo.  General  Verdier, 
thinking  the  town  more  than  half  taken,  sent  a  note 
to  Falafox  containing  merely  its  date,  his  name,  and 
the  two  words  *'  La  capitulcUion."  The  Spanish 
commander  replied  with  the  like  brevi^,  "  Guerra 
al  euekUh  P* — war  to  the  knife !  One  side  of  the 
Cozo  waa  now  occupied  by  the  French,  the  other 
by  the  Spaniards,  who,  current  in  the  strength  of 
tbur  hmisea,  were  convertii^  every  «ie  of  them  into 
a  garrisoned  fortress.  Other  banda  of  patriots 
came  down  by  the  streeta  which  opened  upon  the 
Cozo,  and  planted  their  cannon  immediately  oppo- 
site to,  and  only  at  a  few  yards*  distance  from,  the 
French  artillery.  One  of  the  French  columns,  in 
looking  for  a  road  to  the  stone  bridge  over  the 
£bro  which  led  to  the  suburb,  got  entangled  in  one 
of  the  longest,  narrowest,  and  most  crooked  of  the 
streeta,  and  was  there  assailed  so  hotly  from  win- 
dows, doorways,  and  loopholes,  and  by  some  Spa- 
niards who  had  rushed  over  the  bridge  from  the 
suburb,  that  it  got  beaten,  and  fearfully  thinned,  and 
driven  back  to  the  Cozo.  Some  other  portions  of  the 
French  soldiery  began  to  plunder  the  houses  from 
which  the  Spaniards  had  been  driven,  instead  of 
attacking  the  houses  where  the  Spsniards  remained 
fighting.  A  convent  of  which  the  assailants  had  ob- 
tained possession  was  set  on  fire,  and,  while  many  of 
them  perished  in  the  flames,  the  position  of  the  rest 
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of  the  army  was  weakened  by  the  loaa  and  conflagra* 

tion  of  that  strong  edifice.  There  were  many  scenes 
of  horror ;  but  tlie  most  horrible  of  all  was  this: 
"  The  public  hospital  being  set  on  fiie,  the  madmen 
con6no]  there  issued  forth  among  the  combatants, 
muttering,  shouting,  nnging,  and  moping,  each 
according  to  the  character  u  his  disorder ;  while 
drivelliDg  idiots  mixed  their  unmeaning  cries  with 
the  shouts  of  contending  soldiers.***  The  Spaniards 
could  not  drive  Verdier  /rom  the  opposite  aide  of 
the  Cozo  j  btttthersaw  that,  though  one-half  of  the 
town  was  loat,  they  could  very  welt  defend  the 
other  half.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August, 
as  the  French  were  preparing  to  renew  their  attack, 
the  brave  Aragonese,  who  had  consumed  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  powder  on  the  preceding  day, 
found  that  their  ammunition  was  beginning  to  fail ; 
but  Verdier,  whose  loss  had  been  very  severe,  sus- 
pended his  attack,  as  soon  as  he  had  carried  two  or 
three  houses ;  and  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  Don 
Francisco  Palafos,  brother  of  the  captain-general, 
found  his  way  into  the  city,  not  only  with  aconvoy 
of  provisions  and  ammunition,  but  luaowith  a  rein- 
forcement of  2000  or  3000  men,  pertly  Spanish 
guards  and  steady  Swiaa  veterans.  On  the  6th 
and  1th  of  August  there  was  street-fighting  of  the 
must  murderous  kind;  the  Spaniards  endeavouring 
to  regain  die  streets  and  the  houses  tbey  had  lost, 
and  the  French  fighting  hard  and  firing  hard  to 
dispossess  them  of  what  they  retained.  On  the 
8th  Palafox  called  a  council  of  war.  Such  coun- 
cils are  seldom  called  except  when  there  is  a  pre- 
determination to  cease  fighting,  and  ask  for  a 
capitulation.  But  such  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  council  which  met  in  the  heroic  Zaragoza.  The 
brave  men  composing  it  unanimously  resolved 
that  those  quarters  of  the  city  in  which  the  Arago- 
nese yet  maintained  themselves  should  continue  to 
be  defended — that,  should  the  enemy  at  last  prevail, 
the  people  should  retire  by  the  bridge  over  the 
Ebro  into  the  suburb,  and,  having  destroyed  the 
bridge,  defend  the  suburb  till  they  perished.  The 
people  of  the  town,  who  were  incessantly  re-echoing 
Palafox*s  war-cry,"  GWerra  al  cuchttlo**  welcomed 
these  resolutions  with  enthusiastic  acdamations — 
and  thus  the  strange  war  went  aa,  house  being 
defended  after  house,  room  after  room.  It  was 
now  a  war  where  atratagetical  ddll  and  military 
discipUne  were  of  no  use :  on  those  house-tops,  at 
those  gateways,  doorways,  windows,  and  loopholes, 
the  townspeople  and  the  rude  peasantry  from  the 
hills  were  worth  as  much  as  the  highest  disciplined 
troops  in  the  world,  and  not  a  friar  or  burgher  among 
them  but  was  as  good  as  Verdier,  that  approved 
commander.  During  the  whole  siege  no  man  more 
distinguished  himsuf  thsn  Father  Santiago  Sass, 
the  curate  of  one  of  the  parishes-f  The  loss  of  the 

•  Naplar. 

f  Ur  UiUbold  tod  indefBtigable  chatcliinaii  Sonlbey  N>'a ;  "IIo 
wu  ulnyt  to  be  awii  In  Uis  itrrati,  MMietimes  hliUiig  wiili  matt 
detemiuad  bnvery  Mkiut  tha  cmidIm,  not  of  bii  roivitry  aioito  bat 
of  fTMdoin,  and  of  all  vlrtaoiia  priueiplea,  whenrec  they  were  to  Iw 
found  i  al  oUier  Ubm«  kdralniateiinx  the  aacnuMot  to  Uie  Ayiag,  and 
OHianniiw,  with  tlw  autborUjrof  Ctith,  that  hope  wlikh  giretto  dnlh. 
uder  Mdi  circnBituwaa,  Um  }o7.  A*  axnltaUaa,  Um  triiun|>h,  and 
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French  was  dreadful,  and  they  were  dUheartened 
by  a  succession  of  bad  news — the  surrender  of 
Dupont,  the  failure  of  Moncey  before  Valencia,  and 
the  report  that  the  junta  of  that  province  h^  sent 
6000  men  into  Aragon,  to  join  the  levies  there, 
and  co-operate  for  the  relief  of  the  Zaragosans. 
Afcer  maintaining  this  murderous  contest  for  eleven 
days  and  nights — 6ghting  more  by  n^t  than  by 
day — they  ceased  attacking,  abandoneid  many  of 
the  houses  and  churches  mey  had  ttormed  and 
taken,  and  concentrated  in  a  corner.  They  had 
poeseased  one  half  of  the  city,  but  the  space  they 
now  occupied  was  reduced  to  about  one-eighth  part. 
The  streets  which  they  abandoned  were  literally 
■trewed  with  dead — French  and  Spaniards  in  many 
places  lying  intermixed  or  heaped  one  upon  the 
other.  The  bodies  festered  and  putrified  under 
the  heat  of  the  August  aun,  and  while  the  combat 
was  raging  one  of  the  greatest  of  Palafos's  difficul- 
ties was  the  removing  of  these  sad  remains  of 
mortality,  from  which  the  Spaniards  apprehended 
a  pestilence.  The  method  adopted  was  to  tie  ropes 
to  the  French  prisoners,  and  push  them  forward 
among  the  dead  and  dying,  and  to  make  them,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  French  artillery  and  musquetry, 
remove  the  bodies,  and  bring  them  away  for  inter- 
ment. At  sight  of  their  countrymen  the  French 
combatantaon  the  other  aide  of  the  street  or  square 
generally  suspended  their  fire;  but  no  Spaniard 
could  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  ensa  for 
Uiia  sad  office,  withoitt  the  certainty  of  being  ather 
killed  or  wounded.  Although  they  could  not  avoid 
leelmg  that  the  atru^^  was  utterly  hopeless,  and 
the  prolonging  of  it  a  wanton  waste  of  life,  the 
French,  during  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August,  from 
the  angle  of  the  town  they  yet  occupied,  kept  up  a 
fierce  and  destructive  fire,  and  blew  up  the  splendid 
church  of  Santa  Engracia,  within  whose  vaults 
were  piled  the  bones  of  Spanish  saints,  martyrs, 
and  patriots — Christian  heroes  who  had  perished 
in  the  ancient  wars  with  the  Moors.  The 
Spaniards  thought  that  tlie  terrible  aplosion  and 
cannonade  of  the  night  would  be  followed  by  ano- 
ther assault  in  the  morning ;  but  when  the  morn- 
ing came  they  saw,  to  their  surprise,  that  the 
French  had  evacuated  the  town,  and  vrere  in  fuU 
retreat  over  the  plain,  by  the  road  which  leads  to 
Pamplona.*    Verdier  had  received  orders  from 

tliic  bfftTD  prieat,  ud  Ml*ct«d  liim  whonfirer  anytliiog  ppeiiliu'ly  iit- 
fleult  or  hanttlinu  wu  to  be  done.  At  the  head  of  forty  choseo  men, 
h«  fuceetidad  in  IntrodncbiB  a  Mpptj  of  powdar  Into  lha  town,  ao 
Mantially  necMaary  for  itadefaaoe.  — fitttory  ifftke  Ptmntabtr  War. 

*  NurallTOof  theSio)^  of  Zangoia,  by  CSariea  Rldmrd  Vatighan, 
U.B..  Pellow  of  All  Sunli,  Oxford,  and  one  of  Dr.  HaddiA'a  tav«l- 
lliw  Fallow*  ftom  that  Univerrity. 

Mr.  VaBshan  tliltcd  Zamgon  a  veivdiart  time  atler  the  ilnie.  and 
mMuned  there  for  teveral  weeka,  Urtng  with  Palafox,  and  t>kin| 
grmt  pahia  to  inquire  into  ererv  particular.  Ili^wann  aympatliy  for 
the  canae,  hia  ■dmiratinn  of  the  btaTery  and  reaoluteoen  of  the 
Spaufarda,  may  liave  led  him  into  Mine  Iriflinif  military  (naccumdM; 
bat  Itetter  time  iuaccuricinthauB  cold  rigid  militnry  accuracy  which 
•zcludea  all  ^rmpathy  for  tlie  poor  Zaraj^auBa,  and  deliRhti  to  dwvll 
on  the  undillAiloMi  of  thp  patriot  leaden,  and  the  xiperlor  genlui  of 
their  end  InTadera  and  awnamxA  One  or  the  priuciral  aims  of 
Ootonel  Nai^  appean  to  be  tu  hold  ap  to  ooolenipt  Pularux,  Tio 
Jorf^.and  tne  otlier  plebeian  l(«iler«  who  adud  with  tlie  hiRh-bom 
eaptain-nMnil.  Headmila,  indeed,  that  both  Lerehvre-Deanaaetlea 
and  Vcratet' eommiltad  ntalakea;  but  then,  aa  if  grievioK  to  eaat  any 
Muun  on  Fkendi  ontcnla  who  had  ciaen  oni  of  the  Bevolutkm,  and 
irtio  had  baan  nsnnrlr  babied  ud  long  iwdud  )b  die  art  of  war, 


Joceph  Bcmaparte  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retire  to 
Logrono,  but  without  any  such  order  the  French 
general  must  have  retreated ;  hia  army  was  fear- 
fully thinned  and  demoralized  (in  the  only  way  in 
which  the  French  now  understood  the  word)  ;  the 
Valencians  and  Aragonese  were  approaching  j  the 
spirit  of  the  surviving  population  of  the  town  vras 
unbroken ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  if  he  fai^  >t*ycd, 
he  must  have  been  surrounded  and  forced  to  lay 
down  hia  anna,  ai  Dupont  had  done.  Aa  soon  as 
Ae  dead  were  removed,  and  the  rubs  nifficiendy 
cleared,  Ferdinand  Vll.vaa  proclaimed  widi  all  tlw 
tuaal  aolemnitica  in  the  plaza  or  square  of  Zara- 
gosa.  Liqralty  bad  not  men  had  so  sad  a  temple, 
so  dismal  an  altar :  all  around  was  lihattered 
artillery,  or  blackened  by  gunpowder,  or  stained 
with  blood ;  and  of  the  denicens  of  the  tovni  who 
would  have  swelled  the  shouts  of  "  Viva  Fer- 
nando** one-third  at  least  were  in  tiieir  bloody 
graves,  or  were  lying  maimed  and  mutilated,  or 
shrieking  under  the  angui^  of  their  wounds.  On 
the  25th  of  August  solemn  obsequies  were  per- 
formed in  the  churches  for  the  Spaniards  who  bad 
fidlen,  and  their  funeral  mtion  waa  pronounced 
from  the  pulpit.  Such  waa  the  first  si^  of  Zara- 
goza,and  shame  attend  the  enc^vours  of  all  those 
who  would  obscure  its  glory,  and  call  in  wiestion 
the  high  moral  effect  it  produced  on  die  Spanish 
mind,  and  throoghoot  Eunpe!* 

About  the  same  time  that  Lefebvrfr-Desnouettes 
had  been  firatsent  i^inst  Zaragoca,  Duhesme, 
who  commanded  the  French  army  in  Catahmia, 
vras  directed  to  reduce  Gerona.  The  pei^e  of 
Gerona  and  the  Catalans  generally  were  as  trnve 
and  as  steady,  and  foi^ht  as  well  behind  walls,  as 
the  Zaragozans  and  Aragonese.  They  had,  too, 
this  advantage — Gerona  had  regular  fortiBcations, 
and  was  exroedingly  strong  by  nature  as  vrell  as 
by  art  In  an  attempt  to  take  tlie  place  by  atorm 
Duhesme  failed,  and  lost  a  great  number  his 
men.  Another  attempt  made  on  the  same  day  was 
not  more  successful,  although  the  Neapolitan 
colonel  Ambroaio,  and  a  French  engineer,  gained 
for  a  moment  the  top  of  the  ramparts.  On  the 
day  after  these  reverses  the  Frendi  general  tried 
to  negotiate,  or  to  obtain  by  fraud  what  he  could 

haaay*  thalLefebTrr  and  Vordicri  audeapedally  the  Ifiicr,  diiplaiTd 
both  tigimr  (md  tatemt, 

*  From  OUT  preceding  note  U  will  be  nDdcutood  that  we  mean  lo 
include  la  thitceninre  llie  alway*  able  and  aometlmea  eloquent  Buli- 
tary  tiiitorian  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula.  Colonel  Napier  maintaini 
that  Zangoia  owed  har  Kfety  to  accident,  and  that  the  deaperate 
reriatnaee  of  the  iuhabibinta  wai  more  the  reault  of  chance  tbau  of 
any  peculiar  virtue  or  valour.  Yet  the  only  accident  we  «an  diarai-er 
wu  that  of  the  French  celtiat'  entaoKled  to  the  long  crooked  atreei, 
while  in  aeareh  of  the  widge  over  ilio  Ebro ;  and  we  con  ace  nothiDK 
like  cAmcff  In  the  mode  In  which  the  Zanfoune  flew  to  anna  and 
braved  tlMtr  invadcn,  with  an  ample  knowledge  of  tlirir  power  uti 
lUiilitTi  oc  in  the  way  in  which  they  protivclrd  their  defnice,  rejected 
Oie  oniRr  to  capitulate,  and  Ibught  for  eleven  days  and  ninhta  when  the 
Prendt  were  in  posranon  or  one-half  of  tlie  citv .  Few  liiatoricaA  fiwia 
are  better  authenticated  than  the  herotnn  of  tne  maid  nf  Zaragota  ; 
tha  mingled  piety,  charity,  and  heroism  of  theOovnieai  Bnrita.nyonnc 
and  beaullftil  woman,  who,  with  other  women  of  nil  laaks,  attended 
the  wounded,  and  cnrrted  water,  wine,  and  provlaloae  to  thoM  who 
defended  Oie  gatea,  not  flhtckUig  ftwa  the  dn^  era  In  the  widjt  of 
ahot  and  Bhelli ;  and  the  bravery  of  «-omen  and  boyi  dnrinit  the  whole 
■lege.  When  the  dead  were  galhered  together  and  oonntM,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  were  found  to  be  fomalea  andboyjt  jet  Colonel 
Napier  eneeia  at  what  he  calla  the  eiirrent  romantic  tolca  of  female 
hMKte,ajidbvtobe*ttomdt(>«o«l«tf^lnSh. 
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not  gain  by  furce;  but  there  waa  no  traitor  to  his 
country  in  Gerona,  and  Suhesme  was  obliged  to 
retavat  by  forced  marches  upon  Barcelona.  Thia 
xttreat  wta  Uttk  dse  than  a  niiuuDg-6ght,  for  the 
Gfttahni  gathend  on  theix  hiU-iides  and  in  their 
mountain  passes.  Duhesme  savagely  burned  the 
towns  and  villages  through  which  be  passed,  but 
thia  ml^  added  to  the  fury  of  mea  who  had  alxe&dy 
determmed  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  French.  Tlw 
inauzrection  spread  through  the  whole  province ; 
and  Admiral  Lord  CoUingwood  seiU  in  some 
succour  to  the  patriots,  and,  by  concludiog  a  trca^ 
with  Uie  captain-general  of  the  Balearic  Isles^  his 
lordship  rendered  the  Spanish  ships  and  troops  in 
Minorca,  Majorea,  and  Ivi^  disposable  for  the 
service  of  the  Catalans.  Forthwith  1300  men 
were  conveyed  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Qerona } 
and  4000  other  Spaniards  and  a  good  train  of 
artillery  were  landed  at  Tarragona.  But  the 
French  army  of  Catalonia  being  strongly  rein- 
forced by  the  movable  columns  of  General  Reille, 
who  had  been  waging  the  passes  of  the  eastern 
Pyrenees,  Duhesme  turned  back  to  lay  regular 
siege  to  Gerona,  first  d^aching  Reille  with  two  or 
three  Italian  r^imeitfs  to  invest  Rosas.  Reille 
was  very  unfortunate  i  the  whole  country  rose  in 
his  rear.  Captain  Otway  (tf  the  *Hont^pie*  landed 
with  some  Bn^idt  maiinea,  and  thua  &is  French 
gencnl  was  compelled  to  retire  from  htfare  Rosaa 
with  a  lost  of  300  men.  Nor  was  Duhesme  more 
successful  in  his  siege  of  Gerona  thin  he  had  been 
in  his  attempt  to  storm  that  place :  before  he  could 
reach  it  he  lost  many  of  his  carriages ;  when  he  in- 
vested the  place  he  found  it  well  garrisoned,  and, 
turn  his  eyes  where  he  would,  he  could  see  nothing 
but  armed  bands  of  peasautry  and  British  ships  of 
war,  which  ran  along  the  coast  cutting  off  all  sup- 
plies by  sea,  uid  occasionally  firing  upon  his 
advancing  columns  or  into  his  worla.  In  vain 
Reille  came  to  his  assistance,  in  vain  he  employed 
13,000  infantry,  1000  cavalry,  and  25  battering 
cannon;  he  could  make  no  impression  on  the 
walla  of  Gerona,  or  on  the  stem  hearts'  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  his  commuDicatiom  were  all  cut  off, 
bis  cfmvoys  were  seised,  his  very  lines  were 
brokoi,  anid  after  losing  many  men  he  broke  up 
the  si^  and  fled  fbr  Barcelona,  leaving  both 
artillery  and  st«es  behind  him.  He  could  not 
retreiU  by  the  coasts  on  account  of  the  English 
frigiUes  that  would  have  raked  his  columns,  and 
he  could  not  get  through  the  mountains  without 
another  murderous  ninning-light  with  the  peasants. 
Choosing,  however,  the  latter  course  as  the  safer  of 
the  two,  he  fled  over  the  high  lands  which  back 
the  coast,  destroying  his  ammunition,  and  throw- 
ing what  remained  of  his  artillery  over  the  rocks. 
And  before  Duhesme  could  get  rack  to  Barcelona, 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  cities  in 
Spain,  the  real  basis  of  his  operations,  that  port 
was  blockaded  by  two  British  frigates  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Cochrane,  who  landed  his 
marines,  drove  the  French  from  some  of  their 
poutiooit  andUewuptbeiiwofkiatUtmgat  In 


several  encounters  weak  French  detachments  were 
beaten  by  the  armed  peasantry  and  the  regular 
troops  which  had  been  brought  over  from  the 
Balearic  Isles,  and,  when  the  ferocious  Duhesme 
reached  Barc^na,  he  came  flying  before  the 
Spanish  general  Caldagues,  with  an  army  dis- 
organised and  deprived  of  almost  everything  that 
rendered  it  formidable. 

Almost  equally  unsacoessful  and  &tal  were  the 
operations  of  Marshal  Monoey  in  Valencia,  As 
the  marshal  advanced  into  the  province  in  the 
month  of  June,  he  found  that  all  Uie  villages  were 
deserted,  and  that,  "  either  from  fear  or  hatred, 
every  living  person  fled  before  his  footsteps."  * 
As  he  advanced  still  farther,  he  saw  the  rocks 
covered  with  armed  peasantry,  some  Spanish 
T^ulars  and  some  Swiss  troops,  and,  although  he 
dislodged  them  and  took  some  of  their  cannon, 
ammunition,  and  baggage,  he  found  other  foes 
hanging  on  his  flaoka  and  on  his  rear  on  the 
morrow.  At  last,  on  the  2lth  of  June,  he  arrived 
before  the  strong  and  ancient  walls  of  the  city  of 
Valencia.  On  the  28th  and  29th  he  fired  upon 
the  town  with  hia  field-pieces,  having  no  battering 
train  with  him.  The  Spaniards  replied  with 
heavy  guns  which  overpowered  his  fire.  Many  of 
his  people  were  wounded,  and  among  them  his 
gennal  of  engineers.  He  had  enwcted  to  find  a 
party  in  the  town  favourable  to  the  French,  but 
the  Valencians  bad  massacred  all  the  French 
residents,  and  could  espeet  only  a  bloody  retalia- 
tion if  he  should  gain  an  entrance  into  their  city. 
There  was  not  a  man  that  would  communicate 
with  him,  all  were  determined  to  resist  to  the  last, 
and  their  courage  was  kept  up  by  the  visible 
effect  of  their  own  fire,  by  the  trifling  effect 
produced  by  Moncey's  field-pieces,  and  by  the 
exhortations  and  example  of  a  friar  who  ran 
through  the  streets  with  a  cross  in  one  hand  and 
a  sword  in  the  other.  On  the  cvoiing  of  the  29th 
Marshal  Moucey  relinquished  the  aUack  and  began 
a  hasty  r^reat.  He  had  been  promised  assistance 
from  ue  French  army  in  Catalonia,  but  Duhesme 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  send  him  any  aid.  The 
Spanish  general  Serbelloni,  imprudently  risking  a 
battle  in  the  open  field  with  badly  disciplined 
troops,  sustained  a  complete  defeat  But  a  detach- 
ment which  Moncey  had  left  in  the  Cuen^a  was 
surprised,  beaten,  and  cut  to  pieces ;  and  General 
Fr^re,  who  had  been  sent  from  Madrid  to  reinforce 
Moncey,  mistook  his  road,  was  embarrassed  by 
orders  issued  from  head-quarters  without  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country  or  of 
the  place  where  he  was  to  seek  the  marshal,  and, 
after  making  many  useless  marches  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  he  joined  Moncey  n  ith  sickly,  wearied, 
worn-out,  disheartened  troops.  Savary  sent  his 
colleague  in  kidnapping,  Catuaincourt,  to  quell  the 
iosurrectitm  in  the  Cuen^a.  Ou  the  3rd  of  July 
an  atrocious  butchery  was  committed,  the  town  « 
Cuenea  was  pilli|;ed,  and  Caulaiucourt  wrote  to  his 
superior,  Savary,  that  he  had  performed  hu  mi«- 
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Bion>  and  quenched  the  flames  of  insurrection.  But 
the  blood  which  had  been  shed — the  blood  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  of  aged  priests,  of  monies 
and  friars — instead  of  quenching  these  flames, 
made  them  rage  the  higher.  Insuigent  hands 
gathered  all  round  Marshal  Moncey  and  Frfere, 
cutting  off  their  stragglers,  and  killing  every 
Frenchman  they  could  surprise.  Moncey,  how- 
ever, afiter  reorganising  his  forces  and  preparing 
artillery,  was  thinking,  or  was  said  to  be  thinking, 
of  returning  to  Valenda  to  make  a  second  attempt 
on  that  strong  and  well-defended  city,  when  he 
received  from  Savary  a  positive  order  to  hasten 
back  to  Madrid  and  protect  his  gracious  majesty 
King  Joseph.  These  details  will  be  sufficient  to 
convey  a  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  war 
was  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  so  long  as  they 
were  left  to  act  in  the  field  by  themselves.  Not- 
withstanding die  affair  of  Baylen,  which  raised 
their  self-confidence  to  a  giddy  and  dangerous 
elevation,  and  some  other  encounters  in  which, 
mainly  through  the  advantages  of  ground  snd  other 
local  circumstances,  they  hi^  a  decided  advantage, 
it  was  on  the  whole  very  clearly  demonstrated  that 
there  was  very  little  military  genius  among  the 
Spanish  commanders,  that  a  Spanish  army  could 
not  yet  contend  in  the  open  field  with  veteran 
French  troops,  and  that  all  the  Spaniards  fought 
best  when  covered  by  walls  and  strong  stone 
houses.  But  bv  this  time  British  bayonets  were 
jittering  on  the  shores  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  preparing  to 
enter  upon  a  career  far  greater  and  more  glorious 
than  his  Indian  one  had  been. 

As  soon  as  the  first  popular  insurrection  at 
Madrid  was  known  at  the  frontier  town  of  Badajoz, 
an  anonymous  proclamation  from  that  city  was 
circulated  on  the  Portuguese  border ;  and  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  King  of  Spain's  Walloon  guards  was 
sent' on  to  Lisbon  to  consult  secretly  with  the 
Spanish  general  CaraSa  upon  the  means  of  with- 
drawing the  Spanish  troops  which  had  marched  into 
Portug^  with  Junot.  Caraffa,  an  Italian  by  birth, 
would  not  declare  himself  at  that  time,  but  he 
concealed  from  Junot  the  object  of  the  lieutenant*s 
secret  mission ;  and  many  of  the  mea  under  his 
command  bcvan  to  desert.  At  first  these  Spa- 
riiards,  who  had  come  into  Poi^a!  to  help  the 
French  to  lubjugate  the  country,  fied  in  small 
parties ;  but  these  parties  gradually  became  larger, 
and  at  last  a  whole  regiment  marched  off  for  Spain 
in  a  body  in  defiance  of  ita  colonel.  Junot  sent 
a  detachment  of  600  French  to  intercept  this 
Spanish  regiment ;  the  late  allies  met  as  mortal 
enemies,  the  Spaniards,  with  their  homes  in  their 
eye  and  heart,  proved  victorious,  and  the  French 
detachment  lost  nearly  half  of  its  original  number 
in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Spaniards  were  as- 
sisted by  the  Portuguese  peasantry.  Sundry  in- 
genious attempts  were  made  by  the  French  to 
revive  the  iealouues  and  animosities  which  had  so 
long  between  the  two  neighbouring  nations, 
but  they  were  attended  with  no  success.  Their 


ingenuity  was  defeated  by  their  rapacity  and  vio- 
lence, whieh  were  sufficient  to  make  the  Portuguese 
forswear  for  the  present  all  enmities  except  against 
the  French.  Junot  pluudered  remorselessly  at 
Lisbon,  and  Kellermann  and  his  other  generals 
closely  followed  his  example  in  other  parts  of  the 
coun^.  At  the  ssme  time  the  common  soldiery 
carried  on  a  trade  of  their  own,  and  insulted  the 
priests  and  outraged  the  women.  The  mat  city 
of  Oporto  was  in  possession  of  the  Spunwi  geiwal 
Bellests,  who  had  occupied  it  hy  virtue  of  dttt 
infiimouB  secret  treaty  of  Fontaineblean,  which  wu 
to  give  to  Spain  a  portion  of  the  subdued  and  par^ 
titioned  kingdom  of  Portugal.  Junot  had  {daoed 
a  French  general  over  the  head  of  Bellesta,  to 
guide  him  and  watch  him  ;  but  General  Quesnel 
had  only  70  dragoons  and  a  few  other  Frenchmen 
with  him,  and,  when  news  arrived  of  the  turn  affairs 
were  taking  in  all  parts  of  Spain,  Bellesta  obeyed 
the  voice  of  his  country,  put  the  French  and  their 
general  under  arrest,  and  convoked  the  military, 
judicial,  and  civil  authorities  of  Oporto.  To  the 
Portuguese  functionaries  the  Spanish  general  ez- 

Eressed  a  hope  that  Junot  would  be  seized  in 
lisbon  as  Quesnel  had  been  in  Oporto,  and  tiiat 
the  Portuguese  would  everywhere  rise  Bg^iiiBt  the 
French  as  the  Spaniards  were  doing.  The  more 
timid  said  (hat  tiiey  had  no  means  of  resisting  so 
terrible  an  enemy  as  the  French ;  and  that  it  wonld 
be  better  to  watt  till  they  could  learn  what  had 
happened  at  Lisb«i.  But  higher  ftdingB  pre- 
vailed ;  the  resolution  ms  adopted  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  house  of  Braganza  at  onoe,  and  a 
Portuguese  officer  went  straight  from  the  place  of 
meeting  to  the  fortress  of  S.  Joam  da  Foz,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Douro,  and  bound  the  garrison  by  a 
formal  deed  and  solemn  oath  to  act  for  their  lawful 
prince  against  the  French.  Withont  delay,  Bel- 
lesta and  his  Spanish  troops  marclwd  away  for 
Coruna,  taking  with  them  General  Quesnd  and 
their  other  French  prisoners.  But,  almost  as  soon 
as  the  Spaniards  had  evacuated  the  city,  the  Por- 
tuguese governor  declared  for  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon and  the  French,  and  succeeded  in  putting  down 
the  patriotic  insurrection.  On  learning  these  hur- 
ried occurrences  at  Oporto,  Junot,  by  stratagem, 
succeeded  in  disarming  and  arizing  about  1200 
Spanish  troops  tiiat  were  quartered  in  the  capital, 
and  about  3000  more  that  were  quartmd  in 
Mafiraand  other  places.  In  all  about 4500  Spa- 
niards were  made  prisoners  in  ships  and  faulka 
upon  the  Tagus.  Bonaparte's  lieutenant  then  ad- 
dressed proclamations  to  the  Portuguese  people, 
and  to  the  Portuguese  army.  In  the  vain  hope  of 
attaching  that  army,  he  promised  regular  and  in- 
creased pay,  promotion,  glory,  every  advantage  and 
every  hope  that  was  possessed  by  the  InvinciUes 
of  the  Grand  Army,  the  favourites  of  Fortune,  and 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  But  by  this  time  the 
French  had  everywhere  rendered  themaelTes  odious 
and  suspected.  During  a  religious  procession  the 
cry  was  got  up,  by  combination  or  by  accident,  that 
the  English  fleet  was  croasing  the4uir,  and  uoeiiding 
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the  Tagtw  to  bombard  Lisbon :  the  French  troops 
formed  as  if  expecting  some  massacre  like  that  of 
the  Sicilian  Ve^ra,  the  Portuguese  fled  as  if  ex- 
pecting to  be  immediately  massacred  by  the  French. 
Edicts  were  issued  commanding  all  persona  to 
detiver  vp  their  fire-arms,  awinrds,  and  cth&r 
weapona,  prohibiting  the  kindling  of  bonfirea  and 
any  uae  of  gunpowdor,  making  parents  answer- 
^ue  £ir  their  children,  scboolmasterafor  their  bOTs, 
maaten  for  their  aerrants,  &a  and  ever^  poaaible 
exertion  was  made  to  place  Lisbon  and  ita  castlea 
m  a  state  of  defence,  and  to  piU  down  inaurrectton 
in  UwneighbovriDg  country.  All  this  aerred  only 
to  hasten  the  universal  rising.  As  in  Spain,  the 
prieats  and  monks  put  themselves  in  the  front  of 
the  insurrection.  At  Bra^  the  archbisbop  nu- 
Teiled  the  royal  anns  of  Braganza,  and  recited  the 
prohibited  prayer  for  the  prince-rq;ent  and  fugitive 
royal  family.  The  flags,  the  arms,  the  symboU  of 
the  diaplacra  dynasty  were  displayed  in  one  town 
after  another,  and  the  tricolor  of  the  intruders 
was  cast  to  the  earth,  and  torn  to  pieces.  In  the 
city  of  Braganza  an  abbot  read  aloud  the  news  of 
the  first  insurrection  at  Oporto,  and  the  governor 
of  the  province  declared  openly  against  the  French. 
Here,  as  in  other  towns,  there  were  some  titnid, 
calculating  men,  who  wished  to  remain  quiet,  and 
who  doubted  whether  the  Portuguese  could  ever 
resist  the  French  army^of  Junot,  and  the  migh^ 
masses  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  might  send 
to  back  them.  The  old  gorenxw  took  a  parU  of 
this  claas  d  pditicUns,  who  had  waited  upon  him 
to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this  stir,  to  a  window, 
and  showed  them  the  streets  swarming  with  people, 
who  were  all  excited  to  the  utmost,  and  shoutmg, 
"The  royal  House  of  Br^;anza  for  ever!  down  wi5i 
the  French!"  "There,"  said  he,  "  you  hear  what 
is  the  meaning;  and  you  may  attempt  to  quiet 
that  multitude  if  you  dare!"  The  old  governor 
illuminated  his  house,  which  waa  the  signal  for  a 
general  illumination :  he  collected  all  the  arms  that 
were  in  the  city,  he  sent  to  Chaves  for  more ;  he 
called  upon  all  reduced  Portuguese  officers  to  come 
forward ;  and  he  issued  orders  to  all  the  chief  au- 
thorities under  him  in  the  province  to  proclaim 
their  lawful  prince,  and  enrol  the  peaaantry.  A 
grand  masa  was  celebrated  next  day  in  the  cathe- 
dral, and  all  who  were  present  mounted  the  n^ional 
cockade,  Iht  clergy  wearing  it  upon  die  breast* 
This  nstionsl  yij  wss  damped  by  the  intelligence 
received  from  usbon  and  from  Oporto ;  but  tn  a 
very  few  days  Oporto  became  the  scene  of  another 
inaurrection,  which  was  not  destined  to  be  put  down 
by  the  caution  or  timidity  of  any  Portuguese  go- 
vernor. News  was  spread  there  by  some  of  the 
patriots  that  a  Spanish  army  was  in  full  march  for 
Portugal,  that  the  French  were  flying  from  Spain, 
that  an  Ikiglish  fleet  was  coming  with  arms  and 
money.  The  people  of  the  town  rose  to  a  man, 
the  Portuguese  soldiery  joined  them ;  the  flag  of 
Braganss  waa  again  displayed,  the  arsenal  wss 
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thrown  open,  arms  and  cartridges  irere  distributed 
to  all  who  applied  for  them ;  the  monks  rang  their 
bells,  the  soldiers  swore  on  their  swords  to  Bght 
and  die  for  their  country,  their  religion,  and  their 
king;  and  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  came  forth  from 
his  palace,  kissed  the  national  banner,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  insurrection,  and  led  the  enthu- 
siastic multitude  to  the  cathedral,  there  to  implore 
the  divine  assistani^  in  their  meritorious  under- 
taking. In  imitation  of  the  Spaniarda,  a  provisional 
junta  of  supreme  government  was  then  appointed, 
ud  the  luBnop  waa  placed  at  the  head  of  it  with 
the  title  of  presidcntgovemor.  The  bishop,  by 
name  Antomo  de  S.  e  Castro,  fi}rthwith  pu&> 
lished  a  manifesto,  declaring  that  the  French  go- 
vernment was  abolished  and  exterminated,  and  the 
royal  authority  restored,  to  be  exercised  plena- 
rily  and  independently  by  the  provisioDal  junta 
of  Oporto,  till  the  government  instituted  by  his 
royal  highness  the  prince-regent  should  be  re- 
established. The  junta  gave  orders  to  proclaim 
the  prince  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  every- 
where to  uncover  and  display  as  heretofore  the 
royal  arms  of  Braganza;  and  they  called  upon 
all  constituted  anthoridea  to  attend  to  the  sum- 
mons of  patriotiam,  and  obey  the  provisional 
government.  One  messenger  was  instantly  dis- 
patched to  the  patriotic  old  governor  of  Bra- 
ganza, and  another  of  ah^her  rank  was  sent  off  to 
a  Britiah  brig-of-wsr  which  wss  hoverin^i  off  the 
coast,  in  order  to  open  a  direct  communication  with 
England,  and  to  solicit  protection  and  snocour. 
Voluntary  contributions  were  liberally  made  by  the 
citizens  of  Oporto,  and  the  poor  pay  of  the  Portu- 
guese soldiers  was  immediately  raisnl.  There  was 
much  suspicion  and  some  rioting ;  but,  although 
the  number  of  traitors  or  of  French  partizans  ap- 
pears to  have  been  greater  in  Portugal  than  it  was 
in  Spain,  there  was  much  less  assassination.  Two 
deputies  were  soon  sent  to  England,  and  an  alli- 
ance was  concluded  with  the  junta  of  Galicia,  the 
nearest  of  the  provisioual  governments  in  Spain ; 
Galicia  engaging  to  assist  in  liberating  Portugal, 
and  Portugal  engaging  to  co-operate,  after  her  own 
ikliverance,  in  expelling  the  French  fVom  every 
part  of  Spain.  Aa  in  the  latter  country,  manv 
juntas  began  to  raise  tiieir  heads ;  but  uiey  had 
much  leaa  anxiety  for  SKparate  dominion :  several 
of  them  readily  aubmitted  to  the  superiority  that 
was  claimed  by  Oporto,  and  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  and  his  junta  was  soon  acknowledged 
throughout  the  north  of  Portugal.  The  whole  of 
Tras  06  Montes,  and  of  the  prorince  between  the 
Douro  and  the  Minho,  declared  at  once  against  the 
French.  The  insurrection  rapidly  spread  south- 
ward into  Beiraand  Algarve.  The  people  and  (he 
students  of  Coimbra  enthusiastically  joined  the 
national  cause,  submitting  to  the  junta  of  Oporto 
as  the  legitimate  government:  the  people  of 
Alemtejo  followed  the  example  of  the  people  of 
Algarve,  and  both  were  supported  by  a  body  of 
Spanish  troops  which  crossed  the  frontiers  at  an 
oj^tane  moment.  The  town  o^  Evora  became 
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the  centre  of  the  uuunnction  in  thii  quuter.  The 
F^nch  general  Loiaon,  vho  bad  betm  sent  to 
repress  the  insurgents  in  the  north,  was  quickly 
recalled  by  the  bewildered  Junot,  and  sent  into 
Alemtejo.  After  a  desperate  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  Loison  forced  his  way  into  Evora, 
and  the  unhappy  town  was  then  given  up  to  in- 
discriminate massacre,  the  fury  of  the  French  sol- 
diery being  increased  by  the  losses  they  had  sus- 
tained in  their  march,  and  in  their  attack  on  the 
place.  General  Margaron  executed  like  vengeance 
at  Leyria,  an  ancient  Lusitanian  city,  situated  in  a 
beautiful  country  about  100  miles  from  UsboD. 
The  people  of  the  town  and  the  peasantry  who  col- 
lected there  had  had  little  time  for  [vepantion, 
when  they  heard  that  the  French  were  approach* 
ing :  the  town  was  open  on  all  sides,  and  th^  had 
not  a  single  piece  of  cannon.  The  magistrates  and 
the  higher  orders  withdrew  aecretly  during  the 
night  which  preceded  the  aUaclc,  and  fled  to  the 
mountains.  But  the  poorer  patriots  staid  and 
fought  Thcj  were  butchered  in  heaps ;  the  open 
city  ms  entered  on  til  sides,  and  neither  age  nor 
sex  was  spared ;  the  old  and  young,  the  women 
nnd  children,  the  babe  suckling  at  the  mother^s 
breast,  were  slaughtered,  in  order  to  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  rest  of  the  insurgents.  It 
was  this  practice  of  carrying  out  Danton'a  and 
Marat'a  doctrine,  faire  peur,  that  rendered  the 
wars  in  Calabria,  in  Spain,  and  in  Portugal  so 
ruthless  and  terrible,  and  that  converted  the  armed 
population  into  the  most  mercilees  of  foes.  When 
the  slaughter  in  the  streets  had  ceased,  the  French 
hunted  for  prisoners  in  the  houses  and  churches, 
and  funUaded  them  in  an  open  space  iu  front  of 
the  chapel  of  S.  Bartholomew.  And  when  this 
was  over  they  phindered  the  houses,  and  the 
churches,  and  the  monasteries,  and  tore  open  the 
very  graves  in  a  mod  search  Uter  bidden  treasure. 
Scoies  equally  atrocious  took  place  at  Guarda  in 
the  north,  and  at  Bejaand  Villavi^osa  in  the  south. 
In  these  butcheries,  however,  the  French  were  also 
losing  their  own  uieu  daily ;  the  peasantry  were 
always  hovering  about  their  line  of  march,  cutting 
stragglers,  and  intercepting  their  communica^ 
tions ;  and  the  necessary  rapidity  of  their  marches, 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  scarcity  or  bad- 
ness of  provisions  induced  disease  and  death. 
Rarely  did  the  peasantry  show  any  mercy  to  the 
prisoners  they  took  :  the  French  had  treated  them 
like  wild  beasts,  and  like  sav^es  they  acted  to- 
wards the  French.  After  plundering  Evora, 
Elvas,  and  Portalegre,  and  shooting  several  Spa- 
nish and  Portuguese  gentlemen,  Loison  seized 
some  individuals  as  hustagea,  and.  marched  away 
for  Abrantes,  having  received  diipatchea  from 
Junot,  who  ordered  Bim  to  haatai  hia  return  to 
Lisbon  by  that  route,  it  be^  now  certain  tW  an 
English  expedition  was  off  the  coait 

The  Spanish  deputies  who  had  gone  to  England 
from  the  Asturias  and  Galtcia  had  requested  the 
employment  of  an  auxiliary  force,  to  effect  a  diver- 
sion, by  landing  (»  some  point  of  tihe  coast  of 


Pntngal,  in  which  kingdtnn  the  inaurrectioa 
had  not  then  began.  Their  native  provinces,  the 
mountainous  iqpons  of  the  Asturias  and  Qalicia, 
were  u  yet  untouched  by  the  F^ch;  they 
formed,  or  were  thought  to  form,  the  nuin  strength 
of  the  Spanish  patriots  in  the  north;  and  the 
deputies,  for  their  own  immediate  use,  asked 
only  for  arms  and  money.  Some  doubts  were 
reasonably  entertained  by  the  British  government 
whether  toe  Asturians  and  Galiciaus  would  make 
the  beat  use  of  these  succours,  and  whether  Spa- 
nish armies,  and  irregular  tumultuary  levies,  could 
drive  the  F^ch  out  of  the  Peninsula,  without  the 
Bsaistanee  of  a  disciplined  English  army.  In  tlie 
month  of  June  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-geneml  in 
April,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  force, 
consisting  of  about 0000  infantry  and  onevegiment 
of  light  f&agoons.  This  force  was  intended  ibr  the 
Peninsula,  but  at  the  time  of  its  departure,  and  fur 
some  time  after,  it  was  not  decided  whether  it 
should  be  landed  in  Spain  or  in  Portugal.  Much 
was  Idt  to  the  discretion  of  Sir  Arthur ;  and  never 
before  had  our  government  had  so  much  diacr^on 
and  wisdom  to  trust  to.  The  general  was  promised 
an  additional  force  of  10,000  men,  to  follow  in  a 
short  time.  The  force  actually  ready,  and  collected 
at  Cork,  had  been  asseihbled  by  the  "  All  TalenU'  " 
ministry,  for  the  purpose  of  making  permanent  oon- 

3 nests  in  Spanish  South  America  1  On  the  12th  of 
uly  Sir  Arthur  sailed  with  them  from  the  Cove  of 
Cork  for  the  Peninsula.  On  the  20th  of  July,  hav- 
ing quitted  the  fleet  containing  the  troops  under  hia 
command  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  of  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  Sir  Arthur  arrived  at  Coruna,  and  imme- 
diately held  conferences  with  the  junta  of  Chilicia. 
He  found  those  Spaniards  fuU  of  confidence :  al- 
though the  battle  of  Rio  Seco  had  been  lost,  and 
the  battle  of  Baylen  not  yet  won,  tbey  aaked  for 
nothing  but  arms  and  money;  they  dedined  the 
assistance  of  a  British  auxiliary  force,  but  they  ad- 
vised  General  Wellesley  to  land  in  Portugal,  to 
rescue  that  kingdom  fiioili  the  French,  and  thus 
open  a  regular  communication  between  the  north 
and  south  of  Spain.    He  was  assured  that  in  many 

£ laces  detachments  of  the  French  had  been  defeated 
y  the  Spanish  people,  and  that  whole  armiea  of 
them  would  soon  be  annihilated.  Some  money 
which  he  brought  with  him,  and  gave  them,  ^ated 
the  members  of  the  junta  still  more :  be  oould  not 
see  either  in  them  or  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
any  symptom  of  alarm,  or  any  doubt  of  their  final 
success.  The  junta  said  that  they  could  put  any 
number  of  men  into  the  field,  if  tlwy  were  mlj 
amply  provided  with  mon^  and  arms.  His  quiclc 
eyt  saw  at  a  glance  that  a  great  deal  man  was 
Tutii^  than  arms  and  money ;  and  that  the  diaia- 
clination  to  receive  the  assutsnce  oS  British  troops 
was  founded  in  a  great  degree  on  Spanish  pride,  and 
on  the  objection  to  give  the  command  of  their  own 
troops  to  British  officers,  although  it  was  but  too 
apparent  that  they  had  few  or  no  capable  Spanish 
officer*.  It  was  tbis  objecliwii  this  pride,  whioh  led  (o 
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many  subsequent  revenes  and  ditgracet  in  the  field, 
and  whidi  rendered  the  Spanish  annies  for  a  Xong 
time  of  little  or  no  arail.  The  Fortaguese  showed 
less  pride  and  more  doeili^,  and  thml^  "pi^ly 
became  excellent  troops  in  the  bands  of  Briti^ 
oflSem.  and  under  the  command  of  the  great  Bri- 
tish general.  Sir  Arthur  thought  that  Bonaparte 
would  now  cany  on  his  operations  by  means  of 
large  armies,  and  would  make  every  effort  to  gain 
possession  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain,  which 
could  be  done  only  by  the  invasion  and  possession 
of  tlu  Asturias;  and  that,  therefore,  our  gorem- 
ment  ought  to  ^rcct  its  attention  more  particularly 
to  that  important  point,  and  endeavour  to  prevail 
upon  the  Asturians  to  receive  a  body  of  our  troops. 
No  chance  or  contingency  escaped  him  :  he  thought 
it  possible  Utat,  if  Bonaparte  found  it  impracticable 
to  penetrate  bv  land,  he  would  nuke  some  sudden 
effort  to  reach  the  Asturias  by  sea ;  and  he  there- 
fore recommended  the  idnfonang  of  the  English 
aqnadnm  on  that  coast.  He  ui^eated  also  to  the 
jmte  at  ConiSa  to  fit  out  the  Spanish  diips  at  Fer- 
Tol  for  this  service;  but  the^  said  that  itwoald 
divert  their  attention  and  their  means  from  other 
more  important  objects ;  and  diat  they  would  prefer 
rdying  tor  naval  defence  on  Great  Britain.  He 
saw  aU  the  di6Sculties  of  the  case  in  their  true  light, 
and  at  once  told  our  ministers,  who  were  far  too 
sanguine,  and  who  appear  to  have  believed  that  the 
Spaniards  had  far  more  resources  than  they  pos- 
snsed,  that  they  miut  assist  all  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces with  money,  arms,  and  ammunition.  He 
referred  to  the  great  division  of  political  power 
caused  by  the  establishment  of  so  many  juntas ;  but 
he  was  not  quite  certain  that  each  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Spain  should  juA  be  governed  by  its  own  junta, 
and  he  was  convinced  HxtX  the  general  seal  and  exer- 
tions of  each  were  greater  at  piesent  than  tbey 
would  be  if  the  whole  kingdom  were  under  tfae 
direction  of  one  bodv.*  The  junta  stroDgly  recom- 
mended  him  not  to  land  ^  Lisbon,  or  in  the  neigh- 
boarhood  of  the  French  army,  ui^ng  as  an  obj  ection 
that  he  would  thereby  lose  the  advantage  of  the 
co-operation  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  forces 
Uiat  were  collecting  at  Oporto,  and  that  would 
not  be  able  to  approach  Lisbon  till  they  had  heard 
that  he  had  disembarked.  They  recommended  him 
to  effect  a  landiug  at  Vigo,  or  at  Oporto,  and  thence 
carry  the  allies,  whose  strength  they  exnggerated, 
with  him  to  Lisbon.  His  own  views,  and  his  gene- 
ral instructions,  were  in  fevour  of  a  landing  in 
Portugal ;  but  he  determined  not  to  fix  upon  the 
spot  until  he  obtained  more  accurate  information. 
On  the  ni^  of  the  21st  of  July  he  set  sail  from 
Conina,  to  look  afler  the  transports  and  the  fleet 
that  were  conveying  his  army.  The  fleet  joined 
him  the  next  day  at  sea,  and  he  then  sailed  instantly 
for  Oporto,  where  be  arrived  on  the  24th.  By  this 
time  Opnto  and  the  nei^bonrhood  was  in  full  in- 
suiKotHo ;  and  he  found  that  the  warlike  bishop 
had  gathered  together  about  3000  men,  full  of 
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ardour,  but  badly  armed  and  equipped.  He  also 
learned  from  the  bishop  that  about  5000  Portuguese 
regular  troops  were  stationed  at  Coimbra,  on  the 
Mond^  mer,  and  that  there  were  about  12,000 
peasants  who  only  wanted  arming,  clothing,  and 
disciplining.  Some  of  the  more  r^lar  levies  had 
gotten  a  thousand  muskets  fnrni  the  English  fleet, 
but  others  of  the  same  class  had  no  fire-arms  except 
fowling-pieces.  Of  the  corps  of  Spanish  infantry, 
which  ought  to  have  been  at  Oporto,  he  could  hear 
nothing,  except  that  it  had  been  stopped  on  the 
frontier,'  and  that  whether  it  would  come  at  all 
was  doubtful.  Having  made  arrangements  with 
the  Bishop  of  Oporto  for  a  supply  of  mules  and 
horses.  General  Wellesley  sailed  to  the  south  as  for 
as  the  Tsgus,  to  get  fresh  and  correcter  information 
as  to  the  strength  snd  position  of  the  French  troops 
iu  and  near  Lisbon.  Nothing  was  left  to  hazard, 
or  to  th^  second  and  third  hand  information  which 
had  so  often  misled  inferior  commanders.  When 
he  had  obtained  ample  knowledge  of  the  strengtli 
and  disposition  ai  Junot^a  forces,  he  fixed  upon 
Mondego  Bay  as  his  proper  landing-place.  The 
■mall  town  and  fort  of  Figueira,  on  the  southern 
bsnk  of  the  Mondego,  had  been  carried  by  the  Por- 
tuguese insurgents,  snd  were  now  occupied  by  300 
marines  belonging  to  the  English  fleet,  and  higher 
up  the  river  at  Coimbra  were  posted  the  5000 
Portuguese  regulars.  On  the  30th  of  July  General 
Wellesley  anchored  in  the  bay,  and  on  the  Ist  of 
August  the  troops  were  landed  near  the  town  of 
Figueira,  according  to  orders  and  rules  most  pre- 
cisely laid  down  by  the  general.  Their  spirits  were 
raised  by  the  intelligence  thn  received  of  Caeta- 
fioa's  victory  over  Dupont.  Thesurf  on  the  whole 
coast  of  Portugal  is  great;  the  disembarkation 
presented  many  difficulties,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  casualties,  the  infantry  and  the  handful  of 
cavalry  were  safely  landed.  On  the  5th  of  August 
Grencral  Spencer  joined  from  Cadiz,  with  sbout 
4000  men,  thus  raising  the  entire  force  under  Sir 
Arthur's  command  to  13,000  foot  and  400  or  500 
cavalry ;  but  ISO  of  the  20th  light  dragoons  were 
dismounted. 

Tfae  French  forces  at  this  time  in  Portugal  con- 
sisted of  from  16,000  to  18.000  men;  but,  de- 
ducting the  garrisons  of  Elvas,  Peniche,  Setuhal, 
and  other  places,  there  remained  only  about  14,000 
men  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon  and  its  approaches. 
Their  communications  were  ci^  off  from  their 
countrymen  in  Spain,  for,  since  the  surrender  of 
Dupont,  the  Spanish  patriots  were  masters  of 
Andalusia  and  Estremadura,  and  in  Old  Castile 
the  French  corps  under  Bessi^res  had  not  ad* 
vanced  farther  than  Benavente,  being  observed  by 
the  Spanish  army  of  Galicia,  About  the  same  time 
the  French  corps  at  Madrid  were  abandoning  that 
capital,  and  retiring  hastily  to  the  Ebro.  A  clear 
Eta^  was  therefore  lell  for  the  contest  in  Portugal 
between  Welhisley  and  Junot,  whose  respective 
disposable  forces  were  nearly  equal,  except  that  the 
French  had  the  advantage  of  a  considerable  body 
of  cavalry,  an  arm  in  which  thr^fiftUBh^F^re 
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almost  entirely  wanting.*  On  the  9th  of  August 
the  English  began  their  march  southward  towards 
Lisbjn.  The  advanced  guard  entered  the  town  of 
Lcyria,  where  it  found  the  Portuguese  force  of 
5000  men  under  General  Freire,  who  had  moved 
from  Coimbra,  and  who  had  appropriated  to  the 
want*  of  hia  own  people  the  storea  which,  by  an 
agreement  between  the  biahop  and  junta  of  Oporto, 
and  Sir  Arthur,  were  to  remain  for  the  uie  of  the 
English  troop*.  This  was  an  awkward  beginning 
of  uie  connesiun  between  the  two  allied  armies ;  but 
what  followed  was  rather  worse :  General  Freire 
demanded  that  his  corps  should  henceforward  be 
furnished  with  provisions  by  the  English  com- 
missariat, which  had  scarcely  provisions  enough  to 
supply  the  newly-landed  English  troops.  The 
preposterous  demand  of  Freire  is  to  be  excused 
only  by  the  poverty  of  his  country,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  French  had  seized  and  removed  nearly 
everything  that  could  be  carried  off;  but  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  and  bia  commissariat  stand  in 
need  of  no  excuse  for  refusing  to  accede  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  Portuguese  general ;  they  had  nothing 
to  apar^  and  their  army  mnat  mainly  depend  for 
support — at  least  for  the  present,  uid  until  cargoea 
could  arrive  from  Great  Britain — on  such  provi- 
aions  as  they  had  landed,  and  on  auch  ai  the 
country  they  had  come  to  deliver  from  the  in- 
vadera  could  afford  to  sell  for  money.  Junot  had 
raised  his  supijlies  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ; 
Wellesley  offered  hard  dollars  for  hia.  Freire, 
however,  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  &el  injured  and 
insulted :  he  absolutely  refused  to  advance  with 
the  English;  he  remained  behind  at  Leyria;  and 
was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  allow  1600 
of  hia  men  to  ^oin  Sir  Arthur.t  On  the  14th  the 
English  came  in  sight  of  the  ancient  and  magni- 
ficent abbey  of  Alcoba^a,  and  entered  the  town  of 
that  name.  On  the  15th  they  were  at  Caldaa,  fol- 
lowing the  road  to  Torres  Vedraa.  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  and  is  nowhere  distant 
horn  the  sea.  It  was  near  Roli^ a,  at  that  time  a 
large  and  beautiful  village,  about  ten  or  twdre 
English  miles  beyond  Caldas,  that  tiie  first  en- 
gagement between  the  English  and  the  French 
took  place. 

Junot,  on  the  first  news  of  the  landing  of  the 
English,  determined  to  abandon  the  provinces,  to 
evacuate  all  the  fortresses  except  Elvas  and  Al- 
meida, and  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lisbon.  He  sent  a  division  of  about 
5000  men,  under  General  Delaborde,  towards 
Leyria,  to  keep  Wellesley  in  check ;  and  he 

*  A.  VlmtMUC.— MlliUry  Llh  of  Iba  Duk«  of  Wdliaglon. 

t  ■•  Ooomt  FKin,"  mj*  Hit  Arthur,  "  hu  Wn  Kpprited  of  the 
■tita  otmj  FMOORM,  ud  TCt  faa  penevere*  In  hb  pUn ;  and  I  m>- 
knovladgB  tbat  I  eas  attribute  it  ooly  lo  Lb  apprelietutoni,  which, 
howmr,  ha  hu  amr  hilad  h>  me,— tlut  w«  km  bc*  nincWallr 
MnmiteUMmnijr.  I  »  eoavtaecd  that  h*  cui  haM  no  ninoaU 
mollTC  Rw  bu  ooBdncttBa  I  han  bm  alwayion  ihemMt  cwrdlal  good 
tami  ^  Uh.  I  Imtc  nmMei  bin  vltii  arau.  anniunitkM,  aod 
Halfc  and  am  40M  aratythbiy  In  mjr  power  tat  Ut  army ;  and.  only 
on  the  day  tefcn  he  mnmaniealed  to  me  the  aluraUoa  of  hia  plan 
tat  tha  Midi  or  hb  amy,  he  voluntMily  plaefd  binwlf  and  hU 
traon  nndar  ny  eommand.^'— i«t«-  to  Fueamu  CtMUnaok  i*  Oar- 
wiai,  mMimm  Diigaulm. 
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ordered  Loison,  who  had  returned  from  his  bloody 
expediUon  into  Alemtejo,  and  had  crossed  the 
Tagus  by  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Abrantea,  to  push 
forward  and  join  Delaborde  at  Leyria.  But  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  English  obliged  Delaborde  to 
fan  back  before  Loison  could  reach  him.  On  the 
16th  WeUe«ley*B  rifles  drove  in  Delaborde's  piquets 
and  took  poaseasion  of  the  tHIi^  of  Obidos, 
situated  upon  an  insulated  hill  between  Caldas  and 
Roli^  Delaborde,  however,  resolved  to  make  a 
stand  in  the  favourable  position  of  Rolifa,  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  see  Ijoison  appear  on  his 
right  In  his  front  were  ravines  and  precipices, 
and  steep  hills  overa-own  with  underwood  and 
brian,  and  roughened  by  fragments  of  rock.  But 
Sir  Arthur  was  informed  of  Loison's  approach, 
and  therefore  hastened  to  attack  Delaborde  before 
he  should  arrive.  Accordingly  he  formed  his 
army  into  three  (»>lumns : — the  right,  consisting  of 
Portuguese,  was  to  make  a  demonstration  on  Dela* 
horde's  left ;  the  left  was  sent  to  ascend  the  steep 
hills  on  the  enemy's  right,  and  to  watch  the  ap- 
proach of  Loison,  who  waa  coming  in  that  quarter  ; 
and  the  centre,  which  was  the  column  of  attack, 
marched  almg  the  vallCT  and  up  the  ravines  to  the 
front  of  Dela£)rde*8  poaiUon.  In  all  tiiree  direc- 
tions the  difficulties  of  the  ground  were  great,  but 
they  were  greatest  to  the  central  or  attacking 
column.  In  some  places  the  way  would  not  admit 
more  than  three  or  four  men  abreast ;  the  French 
had  posted  an  ambush  of  riflemen  among  the  cop- 
pices of  myrtle  and  arbutus,  and  here  it  was  that 
Colonel  Lake,  the  brave  sou  of  a  brave  father,  fell 
with  many  of  his  men  of  the  29th  regiment  When 
the  central  column  reached  the  summit  of  the 
heights,  they  were  exposed  to  a  fire  from  the  vine- 
yards, and  for  some  time  they  could  not  form  a 
firont  to  return  it  But  the  bayonets  of  the  British 
grenadien  cleared  some  ground,  and  then  the 
column  formed  and  fired,  and  drove  back  the 
French.  Delaborde  rallied  his  men,  and  brought 
them  thrice  back  to  charge,  or  attempt  to  charge ; 
but  each  time  they  were  brought  to  a  pause  by  the 
sturdy  immoveable  maaa  before  them ;  and,  instead 
of  driving  the  En^ish  back  down  the  ateep  break- 
neck hill^  they  foU  back  themselves  to  higher 
ground  in  the  rear.  They  had  been  told  Aat  the 
English  troops  were  nought,  and  that  their  gener^. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  but  a  sepoy-general, 
who  might  beat  Indian  sultans  and  niahs,  but 
who  was  altogether  incapable  of  contending  with 
French  commander*  who  had  risen  out  of  the 
Revolution,  and  who  had  been  trained  under  the 
Emperor  Napoleon;  but  the  precision  of  move- 
ment, the  unflinching  steadiness,  the  regularity, 
and  the  quickness  of  their  firing,  undeceived  them, 
and  showed  them  the  real  qualities  of  British  in- 
fantry, while  all  those  who  understood  anything  of 
the  business  of  war  saw  a  high  directing  mind, 
and  felt  that  &e  sepoy-general  was  a  great  master 
in  the  art  of  war.  The  French  officera  had  made 
good  use  of  the  time  allowed  them  since  their  finC 
■rriral  in  the  country  in  driUiu^and  diaeiplining 
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their  men  ;  hut  still  these  French  troops  were  no 
veterans,  and  were  very'  far  from  being  the  elite 
of  Bonaparte's  armies.    On  equal  ground,  and 
with  an  equality  of  artillery  (our  central  column 
had  scarcely  been  able  to  get  a  single  6-pounder 
up  the  ravines),  they  would  not  have  stood  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  men  opposed  to 
them.    As  matters  were,  they  continued  the  con- 
teat  for  nearly  two  hours,  when  the  apparition  of 
our  two  other  columns  on  their  right  and  left 
forced  them  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  into  the  ham- 
let of  Azambugeira.   The^  left  above  600  killed 
and  wounded,  and  three  pieces  of  artilluy  behind 
them.    The  loss  of  the  firitiah  was  about  480. 
From  Azambugein  Ddaborde  retreated  in  good 
order  to  Toms  'Vednti,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Loiwm.   On  the  18th  General  Welletley  followed 
him,  and,  still  keying  near  the  sea-coast,  advanced 
to  Lourinha.    On  the  19th  he  moved  on  to 
Vimeiro,  where  he  was  joined  on  the  20th  by 
Generals  Anstrutber  and  Acland,  with  two  bri- 
gades just  arrived  from  England.   This  raised 
his  force  to  about  17,000  British,  besides  1600 
Portuguese.  But  Junot,  by  calling  in  his  garrisons, 
had  now  a  force  numerically  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  to  this ;  he  retained  his  superiority  in  cavalry 
■a  also  in  artillery,  and,  what  was  of  more  conse- 
quence than  all,  just  at  this  critical  moment  Sir 
Arthur  Wellealey  was  cuperseded  in  the  chief 
command  by  a  very  inferior  personage,  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  arrived  from 
England  with  ireth  instnictiona  from  tiie  govern- 
ment, or  with  different  notbns  and  plana  of  cam- 
paign of  his  own.    They  had  put  more  spirit  Into 
the  war  than  the  Grey  and  Ghrenville  administra- 
tion had  drae ;  but  the  present  Tory  cabinet  had 
not  yet  attained  to  any  consistent  of  system,  had 
not  yet  cast  off  old  prejudices  and  influeuces,  and 
they  now  went  well  nigh  to  mar  a  war  which  bad 
been  most  ably  begun,  and  which,  for  die  first 
time,  offered  a  fair  and  promising  field  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  to  our  noUonal  land  forces.  Mi- 
nisters  themselves  were  sensible  of  the  propitious 
appearance  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsuhi,  and  were 
fully  determined  to  increase  the  army  employed  in 
Portugal ;  but  upon  these  veiy  grounds  they  also 
determined  to  entrust  the  chief  command  to  some 
officer  higher  or  more  ancient  in  the  service  than 
Sir  Arthur  Wellealey.   This  was  according  to  the 
wheel  of  routine,  which  had  gone  far  to  grind 
down  all  gcniu»  md  spirit  in  the  auperior  dasies  of 
the  officers      the  British  army.   In  India,  at 
Ci^wnhagen,  even  in  this  incipient  Portuguese  cam- 
paign, Wellealey  had  given  proof  of  aa|>erior  mili- 
tary genius ;  but  there  were  generals  in  the  ser- 
vice much  more  ancient  than  he,  and,  as  if  seniority 
were  of  more  value  than  ability,  his  genius  must 
be  prostrated  before  another  man's  antiquity.  It 
might  have  happened  that  this  active,  indefatigable 
man,  whose  physical  powers  were,  in  their  kind, 
as  perfect  as  his  intellectual  qualities,  should  have 
been  superseded  by  a  worn-out  old  man,  incapable 
of  bearing  the  heat  of  the  dimatc^  or  of  sitting 
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three  hours  consecutively  onhorseback.  And  this, 
by  our  unaltered  regulations,  and  the  mieerable 
routine  seniority  system,  might,  and  probably  will, 
happen  again,  when  we  are  engaged  in  another 
war.  Until  some  more  loopholes  are  made  through 
which  ability  and  genius  may  pass  over  the  beads 
of  mere  rotation  and  antiquity,  the  superior  com- 
mand of  our  forces  must  run  deadly  chances  of 
being  placed  in  inferior  hands. 

As  soon  as  it  was  resolved  at  home  (o  raise  the 
British  army  iu  the  Peninsula  to  30,000  men, 
ministers  gave  the  chief  command  of  the  army  to 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who,  aa 
acting  governor  of  Gibraltar,  had  so  promptly 
aided  Castanoa  and  the  Spanish  army  of  Anda- 
lusia i  and  they  appointed  Sir  Harry  Burrard  to 
be  Sir  Hew's  second  in  command,  leaving  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  fruidess  expedition  to  the  Baltic, 
and  who  was  now  on  his  way  to  the  Peninsula, 
and  Lieutenant-Generals  Sir  Arthur.  Wellealey,  the 
Honourable  John  Hope,  Lord  Paget,  and  Mac- 
kenzie Frazer,  to  command  respective  divisions  of 
the  army.  Wellesley  was  thus  reduced  from  first 
to  fourUi.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Sir  John 
Moore  were  both  officers  of  great  merit,  and  gener- 
ous, high-minded  men  ;  but  quite  so  much  could 
not  be  said  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard ;  and  the  very 
beet  of  the  tbre&— Moore-— was  immeasurably  in- 
ferior to  Wellesley.  Accidents,  and  the  order  in 
which  the  new-appointed  generals  arrived,  made  a 
bad  scheme  worse.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  arrived 
first;  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  he  came  to 
Maceira  Bay,  near  Yimeiro.  Sir  Arthur  imme- 
diately went  on  board,  and  reported  to  Sir  Hsrry 
the  situation  of  the  army,  and  bis  own  intended 
plan  of  operations,  which  was,  to  continue  march- 
ing along  the  coast-road  as  far  as  Mafra,  thus  turn- 
ing the  strong  position  which  Delaborde  and 
Loison  had  taken  at  Torres  Vedros,  and  by  this 
means  obliging  the  French  either  to  give  battle  or 
retreat  to  Lisbon  under  great  disadvantages.  No 
plan  could  have  been  better;  no  reinforcements 
were  wanting,  the  British,  without  counting  either 
the  Portuguese  regulars  or  the  insurgent  peasantry 
for  anything,  being  rather  superior  in  number  to 
the  French  in  front  of  them,  and  elated  by  the  suc- 
cess they  had  obtained  at  RoUga.  There  was  pro- 
bably not  a  man  or  an  officer  in  the  army  but  was 
anxious  to  advance.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  however, 
thought  differently,  being  of  opuiion  that  no  farther 
advance  ought  to  be  made  till  the  arrival  of  the 
reinforcements  under  Sir  John  Moore.  But  the 
enemy  in  the  meantime  was  bringing  the  question 
to  a  apeedy  issue.  Having  posted  hia  army  in 
excellent  positions  in  the  village  of  Yimeiro,  and 
on  the  hills  round  the  village,  General  Wellesley 
was  retiring  to  rest,  when,  at  the  hour  of  midnight, 
a  German  officer  of  dragoons  galloped  into  the 
camp  and  reported  that  Junot  was  coming  on  to 
the  attack  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  and  was 
qnly  one  hour's  march  distant.  Undisturbed  by 
this  inflated  report,  General  Welle^  merely  sent 
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out  pstrolei  and  waned  tlie  piquets  to  be  on  the 
alert.  But  before  day-break  he  had  all  his  troops 
under  arms.  The  sun  rose,  all  eyes  were  directed 
in  the  direction  of  Torres  Vedras,  which  is  only 
nine  miles  from  Vimeiro,  with  a  hilly  rugged 
country  between ;  but  no  enemy  appeared.  At 
about  seven  o'clock,  however,  a  cloud  of  dust  rose 
behind  the  hills  nearest  to  the  British  positions; 
and  at  eight  o'clock  some  French  cavalry  were 
seen  crowding  the  heights  to  the  southward,  and 
■ending  forward  scouts  in  every  direction.  This 
was  rapidly  followed  by  the  apparition  of  a  mass 
of  French  infantry,  preceded  by  other  cavalry; 
and  then,  column  after  column  foflowed  in  order  of 
battle.  Some  chaDges  of  positioD  were  made  in 
the  British  army  with  admirable  order  and 
celerity.  And,  at  ten  o*dock  on  the  morning  of 
the  not  inglorious  2 1st  of  August,  the  battle  bqgan 
with  a  hot  fire  of  French  artillery.  The  principal 
attacks  were  made  upon  the  British  centre  and 
left,  with  the  view,  according  to  a  favourite  French 
expression  in  those  times,  of  driving  the  English 
into  the  sea,  which  was  there  rolling  dose  in  their 
rear.  The  attack  was  made  with  great  bravery  and 
impetuosity,  but  it  was  as  gallantly  repulsed  by 
the  British.  But  for  Wellesley*s  deficiency  in 
cavalry  the  hattle  would  have  been  finished  then,  for 
Colonel  Taylor,  galloping  among  the  confused,  re- 
treating  French,  with  the  very  few  horsemen  he 
commanded,  scattered  them  with  great  execution. 
But  Margaron'a  formidable  squadrons  of  horse  came 
down  upon  Taylor,  killed  him,  and  cut  half  of  his 
feeble  squadron  to  piecea.  General  Kellermann, 
taking  advantage  of  thia  check,  threw  part  his 
reserve  into  ■  pine-vood  whidi  flankeci  the  Ime  of 
retreat,  and  sent  the  rest  of  the  reserve  to  reinforce 
the  divisions  that  were  repeating  the  attack.  But 
again  the  assailants  were  repiilsed  at  all  points ; 
General  Solignac  made  a  capital  mistake,  General 
Brennier  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner;  the 
British  separated  the  French  brigades  from  each 
other,  and,  pressing  forward  with  Uie  bayonet,  they 
broke  and  scattered  the  enemy,  who  retreated  in 
confusion,  leaving  many  prisoners,and  fourteen  can- 
non, vrith  ammunition,  &c.,  behind  them.  The  loss 
of  the  French  in  killed  and  wounded,  in  the  battle  of 
Vimeiro,  was  estimated  at  about  1800,  that  of  the 
British  being  exactly  720.  Only  about  one-half 
of  the  British  fytoe  was  actually  engaged.  Except 
the  part  of  the  reserve  whidi  Kellermann  had 
thrown  into  the  pine- wood,  the  whole  of  JuDOt*s 
force  was  brought  into  action ;  but  Junbt*s  army, 
instei^  of  being  20,000  strong  as  reported  by  the 
German  officer,  was  rather  less  than  15,000.  It 
was  only  twelve  o'clock  when  the  afiair  was  de- 
cided. The  4th  and  8th  British  brigades  had 
suffered  vei^  little;  the  Portuguese,  the  5th  and 
the  1st  British  brigades,  had  not  fired  a  shot,  and 
the  latter  was  two  miles  nearer  to  Torres  Vedras 
than  was  any  part  of  the  French  army,  and  the 
whole  of  that  army,  moreover,  was  in  ti^  greatest 
confusion.  There  was  abundant  time,  and  an  ad- 
mirable opportuniQr,  to  annihilate  Junot;  bat  Sir 


Harry  Burrard  had  landed,  and  had  brought  with 
him  the  depressing  nightmare-like  influences  of 
senility  and  irreaoluUon.  Sir  Harry  had  been 
present  on  the  field  during  part  of  the  engage- 
ment, but  he  had  declioed  assuming  the  com- 
mand, or  any  way  interfering  with  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  disposition  till  the  enemy  was  re- 
pulsed. But  then,  when  the  French  were  running 
off,  almost  in  a  tauve  qui  peui  disorder,  when  Major 
General  Ronald  Ferguson  on  the  left  was  clcwe  upon 
them,  when  General  Hill  was  ready  to  spring  for- 
ward by  a  shorter  road  than  the  French  could  take 
umm  Torres  Vedras  (which  must  have  cut  them 
off  from  Idsbon,  and  perhaps  have  obliged  them 
to  lay  dovra  thur  arms),  and  when  General  Wel- 
lesley  would  have  folkwed  vp  his  victory  by  a 
general  and  rapid  movement  forward,  Sir  Harry 
Burrard  demurred,  thot^t  it  unwise  to  hazata 
the  fortune  of  the  day  upon  what  he  considered  a 
perilous  throw — thought  it  advisable  Qot  to  move 
any  farther,  especially  on  account  of  the  superiority 
of  the  French  cavalry — thought  it  best  of  all  to 
suspend  offensive  operations,  and  to  wait  in  the 
position  of  Vimeiro  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  Accordingly  General  Fei^son  was  or- 
dered to  desist  from  pursuit.  General  Hill  was 
called  in ;  and  the  French  officers,  to  their  great 
astonishment,  were  allowed  to  rally  their  men,  and 
make  good  their  retreat  to  the  always  admirable 
position  of  Torres  Vedras.*  On  the  next  day,  the 
22nd,  Sir  Hew  Dabymple  arriving  in  a  frigate 
from  Gibndtar,  landed  in  Maceira  Bay,  and  su- 
perseded Sir  Hany  Burrard,  as  Sir  Harry  had 
superseded  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley.  Thus,  owing 
to  the  unwise  arrangements  of  our  own  govern- 
ment, and  to  chances  which  they  ought  to  have 
foreseen,  the  army,  within  twenty-four  hours,  had 
successively  three  commanders-in-chief  !t  The  time 
for  prosecuting  the  victory  was  gone  before  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  came  ashore ;  and  popular  clamour 
was  guilty  of  great  injustice  towards  Sir  Hew  both 
with  regard  to  the  battle  of  Vimeiro  and  the  con- 
vention which  followed  it 

In  the  course  of  the  22od  General  Kellermann 
appeared  at  the  British  head-quarters,  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  to  propose  iu  the  name  of  Junot  an  armis- 
tice preparatory  to  a  convention  for  the  entire 

•  !■  ft  leUn  ftUiMMd  to  the  Dak«  of  York  Iho  (by  ikOrr  Qm 
battla  of  Vlnwln.  Sir  AithuT  WrllMlcy  mvs,  willi  nn  cool  don — 
••I  think,  irOcwnl  Htil'i  btinde  Um  AdtmicMd giurd  hid 
wmd  forwird,  tba  eaeay  would  tern  bam  cnl  off  froa  Tun^ 
Vrtlna  and  we  •bonld  have  ben  at  LUbon  brftire  him ;  tf.  indeed. 
•Djr  Fmeh  umy  had  remained  la  PottOfal .  But  Sir  Hairy  Barrard, 
who  was  H  thb  line  niKNt  the  nmiBd,  Mill  thiHi|ht  It  ■dTtaabla  nut 
to  nova  from  Vimeiro;  and  the  enemy  made  good  their  retrt-at  to 
Torica  Vedna.  Sir  Hew  I^lrymple  arrived  thla  moniuf ,  aad  has 
taken  the  eonmand  of  the  army."  Sir  Arthur  waa  mack  warmer  in 
■peaking  of  (be  merit*  <rf  the  men  and  olHeeta  who  had  aerred  uader 
him.  Ha  laya  to  the  Dake  of  York—"  I  ennnol  my  too  much  la 
faroar  of  the  troopa  :  thnr  gallantrr  and  their  diactvline  were  equally 
eoQiplcuoni ;  and  [  mntt  add  that  thit  it  t/te  tmfy  acticm  t/iat  I  Atm  erer 
httm  IS,  i*  (MicA  neryMM  pamd  at  it  wu  Jirtettd,-  aa4  m  MtM«tA« 
■MU  Modt  ty      qfue  oKcf  e^argeJ  teitA  iu  amdnet-" 

+  Tlie  BepoK  of  the  Court  of  ln(|uiTy  alterwardt  mU—"  GraaMer- 
infthe  extraordinary  (teaputaaoea  under  whieh  Iwo  new  ceawMnd- 
inx  leoaiali  arrivrd'  from  the  ocean,  and  Joined  the  army  (the  otM 
durlnf,  and  llw  other  Immediately  after,  a  batUa,  and  thoae  mmm* 
alvely  MpenwdiBB  caeh  other,  and  both  ihe  original  eommasder 
witbia  Um  moa  irf  twenty-four  hour*),  It  te  ottl  nimriatav  that  the 
•my  «u  Mt  eutlcd  tonnud  siiUl  Uw  aMOM*  dfty  dtette 
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eTaeoBtion  of  Portugal  by  the  French,  with  their 
arms  and  baggage.  The  terms  were  discussed 
between  Kellermunn  and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple; 
Sir  Hany  Burrard  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
both  being  present.  In  the  end  the  suspension 
of  arms  was  i^reed  upon,  to  terminate  at  forty- 
eight  hours*  notice ;  and  Sir  Hew  directed  Gene* 
ml  Wellesley  to  sign  this  agreement.  The  buis 
of  the  proposed  treaty  of  evacuation  was  also 
■ettled,  but  not  to  be  considered  as  in  force  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton, 
who  had  his  eye  on  Siniarin  and  the  Russian  ships 
of  the  line  in  the  Tagctt.*  Sir  Hew  aays  be  waa 
quite  determined  to  conclude  no  definitive  conven- 
tion  to  which  the  British  admiral  was  not  a  party 
aa  well  ai  hinudf.  But  he  had  foi^otten  the  Por- 
tuguese general  FVeire,  who  now  sent  an  aide-de- 
camp to  ask  his  commands.  Sir  Hew  says,  that 
there  was  a  Portuguese  force  somewhere  he  had 
probably  heard  ;  that  in  the  forenoon  he  had  seen 
a  Portuguese  detachment  marching  to  occupy  the 
post  assigned  it  in  the  position,  hut,  as  neither 
General  Fretre  nor  his  army  bad  been  mentioned 
to  him  during  the  recent  discussions  with  Keller- 
nann,  or  spoken  of  as  having  had  any  share  in  the 
battle  of  the  2 1st,  he  was  not  prepared  to  find  them 
■0  near  at  hand ;  uid  that,  therefore,  he  could  only 
desire  the  aide-de-camp  to  give  his  respects  to 
General  Freire,  and  tell  him  he  should  be  glad  of 
the  honour  of  seeing  him  next  day  at  Ramalhal, 
whither  he  intended  to  advance  hia  head-quarters. 
On  the  23nl  Sir  Hew  and  the  army  made  a  for- 
ward  movement,  from  Vimeiro  to  lUmalhal,  near 
Torres  Vedras,  but  within  the  boundary  stipulated 
by  the  armistice  which  he  had  ordered  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  to  sign.  In  the  coarse  of  this  day  he 
waa  visited  by  General  Friere,  who,  in  very  bad 
humour,  entered  upon  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
treaty  with  Junot,  and  upon  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  day  before,  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  much 
offended  ;  particularly,  as  he  thought  that  he  him- 
self, and  the  government  of  Portugal  (as  he  called 
the  junta  of  Oporto),  had  been  treated  with  dis- 
respectful neglectt  It  is  true  that  Freire,  who 
might  have  done  a  good  deal,  had  done  little  or 
nothing ;  it  ia  true  uat  the  junta  of  Oporto  was 
but  a  provisional  and  vtrj  irregular  government, 

*  sir  Hew  Dklrymple,  Hemoli  of  hIaPraeeedinn,  Ste.  Sir  Hew 
Mys :— Limteaaiit-GaiMnla  Sir  Hanr  BwrmTd  mad  Sir  Arthvr  W>t- 
ledav  oaaiiteil  Id  tho  dUiniMlaiM  whidi  took  plm  on  thU  oocaiion ; 
Bud  1  ne«d  nrgo  no  other  icuon  tat  my  aaMBtlnj^  to  ths  mwurej^ro- 


opM'M,  HI  bei»q  tha  wuM  eempttent  juA/i  of  (A«  rtlatht  n'twittuu  o/tht 
iwomrmiMiatAUfoiMo/timt.JiMoKUkaoBtkemsh. 
«Ma         jm^gwuM  M  not  betm  to  partiemiarijf 


ifht  it  wuf  My  to  tittou, 
)f  TMommaiKitd  to  wtj/ 

ittt4atiiM  by  tAa  leerotarg  efXUitt.  Sir  Jrihur  Ttenrnmaidtd  tht  mtunit 
pfmlbmiMg  On  FtwA  to  MneMto  Purtmgal,  with  iMr  armta»4  tag- 
gag^t"  Mid  thul  flmy  Ikdllty  Tor  Ibii  puTpoM  ihonld  ba  aflaTded  lo 
them,  tWim  the  relative  itote  of  the  amiea  on  the  Bvening  of  the  SSd, 
eondderins  Uial  the  French  had  thra  reaamed  a  fonnld^le  poattlon 
(ToRea  Vraiu)  betweea  »  and  Uifaon ;  thai  they  had  the  meaoa  of 
retiring  horn  that  poiitioo  to  othrn  In  tVont  of  Usboa ;  and,  Bnallr, 
of  em— tag  the  Ta|ua  Into  Alaml^u,  vkb  a  view  to  the  occiipntian  In 
rtranilh  of  F.lvas  (a  itrongly  tbrtlAed  town),  and  eTtutually  of 
AlnHda  (another  leitnlaT  fcrlKaa),"  And  8tr  Hew  quoir*  a  paMnipi 
oni  of  a  letter  tima  Sir  A.  Weltealay  to  Lord  CaaLleiviii.'h,  in  whiirh 
Sir  A.  dlrthwtly  aaya,  "  At  Sir  John  Moore'*  corp*  hid  been  di«eTted 
ftmn  the  oeenpallon  at  SantareB,  whteb  had  been  prBfOaad  for  thatn. 
than  were  no  aaana  lo  imrent,  and  no  inaaaae  of  nambera  •onU 
k«TCpr«vmtad,theneiMi]iamT  from  HbrtlaB  ttaM  o^eali.'' 
t  w  K*«  Dnliinrpla,  Hemolr. 


whose  authority  was  only  partially  acknowledged 
in  the  country ;  hut  still  it  appears  that  the  Portu- 
guese general,  if  not  the  junta,  ought  to  have  been 
consulted  before  the  armistice  was  concluded,  and 
the  basis  of  the  proposed  treaty  of  evacuation 
settled.  If  any  Portuguese  had  been  present  at  the 
discussions,  they  might  have  looked  after  their  own 
property,  or  the  property  of  their  countrymen,  and 
nave  more  nicely  limited  and  defined  the  baggage 
that  the  French  were  to  be  allowed  to  carry  off  with 
them.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  assured  Freire  that  no 
disrespttt  waa  meant  t  and  he  fiimiahed  him  with 
a  copy  of  the  armistice,  proviaional  aa  it  was  and 
subject  to  the  British  admiral'a  approval,  in  order 
that  he  might  receive  such  observations  as  Freire 
might  think  it  necessary  to  make,  assuring  the 
Portuguese  general  that  his  observations  would  all 
be  considered  during  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty. 
Sir  Hew,  however,  declared  that  he  could  not  con- 
sider the  junta  of  Oporto  as  the  government  of 
Portugal,  and  the  legitimate  representative  of  its 
prince ;  and  this  declaration,  which  he  subsequently 
repeated  many  times,  raised  i^inst  him  the  fierce 
and  rather  unscrupulous  animosity  of  the  Bishop 
oi  Oporto.*  General  Freire  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  arrangements  made  or  making  with  the 
French,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  or  the  op- 
portunity of  reprobating  the  convention  when  it 
should  be  concluded  by  the  British. 

Most  unluckily,  in  sketching  the  terms  of  the 
convention  on  the  23nd,  an  article  had  been  heed- 
lessly admitted  wMch  prejndiced  ihc  clauses  of  the 
final  convoition,  by  stipulating  that  the  French 
army  should  not  m  any  case  be  considered  as 
prisoners  of  war;  that  "all  the  individuals  com- 
posing it  should  be  carried  to  France  with  arms 
and  Iraggage,  and  their  private  property  of  every 
description,  from  which  nothing  should  be  de- 
tained I"  This  of  course  would  include  the  church 
plate  and  other  public  and  private  property  which 
the  French  had  taken  at  Lisbon,  or  in  the  various 
towns  which  they  had  sacked  in  consequence  of 
the  insurrection,  and  which  plate  and  property  tbey 
bad  divided  among  themselves,  and  packed  up  in 

*  "IVIsi  were  taltenby  tho  Bishop  of  Oporto,  hli  partliani  and 
adhoanta,  to  mlarapfMentand  lalae  a  clamour  acainatlhaeontenUoD, 
not  only  in  l\>rtiigal.  but  in  EnglaDd  ■!«>-  In  the  former  their  tah- 
repreaenlationa  were  aoon  contradicted  by  the  erldence  of  bets ;  not 
■o  in  E^land;  thay  wefa  there  ao  powcrtUlljr  aeeonded  by  the  lau- 
goaga  lield  by  minutani  and  tho  mMiuiea  ihey  pnnued,  that  llie 
erroneona  Impraaalon  tbn  tnada  npon  the  pnblle  niod  waa  eooflrmi'd 

and  perpelnaied  Both  thla  oSosr  (one  Sonaa,  w)iom 

Ftelie  had  aiked  leave  to  attach  to  Dalrymple'a  bead-qiiaiter*,  whilu 
the  deflniUva  eanvenlion  waa  nagotiatiiii)  and  hU  fcnetal  (Preiro 


himsain  were  deaf  to  my  request*  that  tbcy  ihotild  atote  Uwir  olNer- 
vntionaln  writing,  and  in  an  offlcUl  thnpu,  when  every  noMlble  atten- 
tion would  be  paid  lo  thdr  lepreeentailoni.  Whan,  bowerer,  tha 
treaty  wai  ratlfled,  and  the  question  waa  decided,  both  theec  offlcera 
began  to  wilte,  and  their  ooneapondence  abounded  In  animadver- 
sicma  upon  tha  prariauMia  of  aa  Inttrument  whirii  it  was  now  my 
dnty  lo  abide  by.  Although  the  tellers  of  both  tlieae  olBcen.  a  memu- 
rial  Aom  the  general,  a  remonstrance  ami  a  proteat  were  direeled  to 
me,  they  were,  in  bet,  addreaied  to  the  paMona  and  tlie  ^oelndioe* 
of  the  people.  I  wsi,  therefore,  aware  of  the  oecesalty  of  repl}!ng  to 
these  rexaiioua  addreaaea  with  civilitT  aitd  temper,  as  It  waa  evident 
the  eorreapondenca  would  be  Immedfalaly  aubmlUed  to  the  public ; 
but  when,  in  bla  memorial  and  proleat,  General  Prelra  Indulged  in 
falee  and  liOurlona  aolmadTenloiii  apon  lb*  gaBeral  ohanelar  of  tte 
Brliieh  nation  and  government,  1  UiOnifat  It  time  to  pnl  an.md  lo  tUa 
sort  of  correspondence." — Id. 

UoEottunately,  howerar,  people  contiBaed  lo  be  fimsd  In  EuIumI 
more  ready  lo  give  credit  to  ilie  venomous  anlmadTHiioM  of  fwl\m 
than  to  the  plntn  fWets  of  Mr  Hew  Dalrymple. 
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their  reBpectire  haggages.  Sir  Arthur  Wellealej 
BayB, "  Although  I  signed  these  conditions,  I  beg  that 
you  will  not  bslieve  that  I  entirely  approve  ^  the 
banner  in  which  the  instrument  is  worded.**  *  He 
had  been  ordered  to  sign  by  his  anperior  in  com- 
mand ;  but,  as  the  armistice  was  made  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  and,  u 
one  article  of  it  stipulated  that  the  Ruarian  fleet  in 
the  Tagns  should  enjoy  all  dke  advantages  of  a 
neutral  port— that  is  to  sar,  that,  when  the  Britiah 
army  or  fleet  should  be  in  posBoasion  vf  the  city  and 
port,  the  said  Russian  fleet  was  not  to  be  troubled 
daring  its  stay,  nor  stopped  when  it  should  wish  to 
go  away,  nor  pursued  when  it  should  be  gone,  with- 
out the  grace-time,  or  delay,  fixed  by  maritime  law 
— the  British  admiral  objected  to  that  article,  say- 
ing that  he  had  no  objection  to  join  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple  in  negotiating  with  Junot  upon  all  . the 
remaining  articles,  and  that  with  respect  to  the 
Russian  fleet  he  was  ready  himself  to  enter  into  a 
separate  agreement  with  Admiral  Siniavin.  Aa 
Sir  Charles  Cotton  had  thus  declined  to  Banctbn  the 
Russian  article  in  the  basis.  Sir  Hew,  who  did  not 
receive  Sir  Charles's  answer  until  the  24th  at  night, 
concluded  the  armistice  to  be  at  an  end,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  he  sent  the  quarter-master 
general,  lieutenant-Colonel  Geoi^  Murray,  to  Lis- 
bon, with  a  letter  informing  Junot  of  the  British 
admiral's  decision :  hut  at  the  same  time  Colonel 
Murray  was  to  acquaint  Junot  that,  if  he  would 
iraive  the  Russian  article,  Sir  Hew  was  ready  to 
n^otiate  on  the  remaining  articles,  and  to  conclude 
a  convention  upon  the  terms  specified  in  a  paper 
of  memoranda  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had 
previously  drawn  up.  Colonel  Murray  was  further 
empowered  to  prolong  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
for  a  dfffiitite  period^  should  the  negotiation  be  en- 
tered into  by  Junot  In  the  piper  of  memoranda 
which  Sir  Arthur  had  drawn  up.  it  was  said  empha- 
tically and  unceremoniously,  "  Some  mode  must  be 
devised  to  make  the  French  generals  disgoi^  the 
church  plate  wluch  they  have  stolen." 

Junot  endeavoured  to  gain  time ;  he  affected  to 
consider  that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  to  be 
for  an  inde6nite  and  unlimited  period,  and  to  de- 
pend upon  the  continuation  of  Sir  Charles  Cotton's 
notation  with  Admiral  Sinia-rin ;  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  Slth  Sir  Hew  sent  Colonel  Murray 
imtmctions,  which  were  drawn  up  by  Sir  Arthur, 
to  break  off  the  negotiation,  and  come  away  at  once, 
if  Junot  should  be  found  obstinate ;  and  to  tell  him 
that  the  armistice  in  no  case  would  be  prolonged  for 
a  more  extended  period  than  24  hours.  This,  with 
the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Moore  and  his  20,000  men  in 
Maceira  Bay.t  startled  JQnot,  who  at  one  moment 
had  thought  of  defending  the  position  of  Torres 
Vedras,  and  at  another  of  crossing  the  Tagua,  and 

•  UUrt  to  Capt«iQ  PaUenar  Malcolm,  h  CoknMl  Oarwooil. 
WelliDgton  Dlnwlclm. 

t  Sir  iAn  Hoon  diaemtarkcd  hi*  Iroopa  h  tM  h  the  Mala  of  the 
weathrr  ud  t)ie  dangnoui  nirf  would  allow.  Two  Tecimrnla  of 
iuranlry,  two  brl)(i(li>i  of  artillvry,  and  tone  man  mvalry,  landed 
on  th«  Mlh,  but  Uia  laat  divilUn  dM  not  land  until  Uw  nih  of 
AvgMt ;  and  the  dbenbarlutlon  vaa  nnt  H&vtri  witbont  great  diOl- 
ealtjr  and  laUeriT  «»e  Igah-Sn-  ^  iteAyivfa,  ihmoir. 


throwing  his  forces  into  Elvar.  On  the  raoniiag 
of  the  l&th,  a  draft  of  1i»  proposed  convention, 
signed  by  Genml  Kellermann,  was  brought  to  Sir 
Hew  *s  head-quarters ;  and,  being  laid  before  a  meet- 
ing of  general  oflicers,  at  which  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
Sir  John  Moore,  the  HonouraUe  John  Hope, 
Mackenzie  Fraser,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  were 
present,  it  was  read  article  by  article,  and  mt  ob- 
jectiooa  and  proposed  alterations  were  mimded 
down  by  Sir  Arthur.  A  copy  of  these  minutes  was 
then  sent  to  Colonel  G.  Murray  for  his  ^dance ; 
but  it  should  appear,  from  the  com^amla  vhidi 
Sir  Arthur  subsequently  raised,  that  he  considered 
that  all  the  objections  said  alterationa  he  had  made 
or  suggested  were  not  suflidently  attended  to,  by 
those  who  finally  conclude  and  ratified  the  trea^. 
On  the  same  day  (the  29th  of  August),  at  the  hour 
of  noon,  the  term  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
having  expired.  Sir  Hew  moved  hia  head-Quarteis 
forward  to  Torres  Yedras,  from  which  theFrencii 
had  withdrawn.  On  the  30th  Junot  at  last  signed 
the  definitive  treaty,  with  the  omissicm  of  several 
the  alterations  whidi  had  been  proposed ;  and  in 
form  the  convention  was  ratified  by  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple,  at  Torres  Vedras,  on  the  31sL  In  his 
defence  Sir  Hew  says  that  some  of  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  which  bad  Men  objected  to  by  the  British 
were  altered,  and  tint  some  other  good  alterations 
were  insnted  which  bad  not  before  been  suncsted 
(and  thus  much  was  afterwards  allowed  in  ue  re- 
port oi  the  board  of  ui^niiy) ;  that,  at  all  events, 
the  season  ftnr  negotiatitm  was  psaaed;  that  he 
therefore  immediately  convened  the  lieutenants 
generals  he  could  assemble^  Sir  Hany  Burrard, 
Sir  John  Moore,  Hope,  and  Mackenxie  Frazer — 
and,  in  their  presence,  and  with  their  approbation, 
ratified  the  DsriNiTivB  Contkntiom.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  not  present  at  this  final  ratification, 
having  moved  to  the  left  rer^  earl^  in  the  morning, 
and  being  now  at  Sobral  with  his  division.  We 
have  his  own  words,  in  various  forms,  for  the  as- 
surance of  the  fact,  that,  after  the  fatid  <xders  oi  Sa 
Harry  Burrard  on  the  field  of  Yimeiro  (orders  with 
which  Dalrymple  had  nothing  to  do,  as  he  waa 
many  miles  off,  at  sea  in  bis  frigate),  he  up- 
jvoved  of  a  convention  allowing  the  French  to 
evacoate  Portugal ;  that  be  felt  diat  the  fitvonndvle 
moment  for  pushing  upon  the  Frendi  had  been 
lost ;  that,  if  they  could  not  be  brought  to  eracoate 
the  country  by  sea,  the;^  might  either  defend  them- 
selves desperately  within  liisbon,  or  cross  to  Elvas 
snd  Almeida,  which,  being  places  regularly  forti- 
fied, would  have  required  regular  and  Itnig  sieges, 
during  which  the  British  army  could  not  have 
been  made  available  in  Spain,  where  the  presence 
of  a  part  of  it  waa  earnestly  desired  by  some  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  whither  the  British  government 
was  very  eager  that  some  corps  should  go  as 
quickly  as  possible.*   It  was  not  against  the  con- 

•BMColcawlOwwaad.WalUMlMDbpBtelMk  ••  I  do  net  knov," 
■ayi  Sir  Aitbnr.  wtWac  (Kw  Sofanl,  ob  Uw  IM  of  SeflealMr. 
"whatStrHewDBlryBiiIcpiopaMlada,  orliluttriMlr4lga»i  tat 
iriwerplBhitabMtWl  inik  iMveSOJWO  me*  at  Hadria  ia 
Ihao  a  moMh  ftcn  thia  Om^.^'—LMir  H  C^tjti  Acinft,  Jbf.  iW. 
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ventkn  itadf,  agamst  the  moastroiu  fdly 
vhieh  nade  it  neciMaiyi  and  against  some  parti- 
cnlar  claoaa  of,  and  omiaaions  in,  the  definitive 
treaty,  that  he  vaa  indignant  He  vrote  to  Lord 
Caathffeagh  that  die  treaty  had  been  altered^  but 
not  as  be  thought  it  ought  to  hare  been ;  that  ten 
daya  after  the  battle  of  Vimetro  the  army  waa  not 
farther  adranced  than  it  should  and  ought  to  have 
been  on  the  night  of  the  2lBt ;  that  matters  were 
not  pFOBpering ;  that  he  felt  an  earnest  desire  to 
quit  the  amy;  that  he  had  been  too  successful 
with  thiv  army  ever  to  serre  with  it  in  a  subordinate 
aituation.  To  a  more  private  friend,  he  declared 
that  he  aj^fvoved  of  the  principal  point  in  the  con- 
Tention,  the  efacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French ; 
and  he  stated,  at  great  length,  his  reaaona  for 
tbnkmg  that  the  onmnander' in-chief  had  done 
tight  m  allowing  them  to  evacuate  that  country  1^ 
sea.  "Admitting,"  he  says,  "that  the  army 
whidi  wfll  evaenate  Liabcm  will  be  immediately 
carried  to  the  inmtieis  of  Spain,  I  conceiTe  it  better 
to  have  that  ann^  in  that  aituation,  and  our  army 
acting  in  Spain,  in  co-operation  with  the  Spanish 
troops,  than  to  have  the  French  troops  occupying 
strong  places  in  Portugal,  and  our  army  occupied 
in  the  si^  or  blockade  of  them."* 

Because  Sir  Hew  l>alrymple*s  dispatches,  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  treaty,  were  dated  from  Cin- 
tra,  httween  Torres  Vedras  and  Idsbon,  the  conven- 
tion unluckily  got  the  name  of  "The  Convention 
of  Cintra,"  a  name  which  waa  long  made  to  figure, 
hidicnnuly  and  infamously,  both  in  prose  and  verse ; 
and  which  induced  uninformed  people  to  believe 
that  it  was  actually  negotiated  and  concluded  in 
that  Tillage,  and  after  the  British  had  obuined 
posMiiion  of  the  fbrmidable  positicm  of  Torres 
Vedras,  the  key  to  the  capitaLt  This  was  makiiw 
bad  woiae ;  the  ftrmidaMe  position  was  obtained 
diroi^h  the  nt»otiatim ;  and  the  conraition  was 
arranged  at  LisbiDn  by  C<riooel  G.  Murray  and  Kel- 
lamann,  and  was  Anally  ratified  at  Torres  Vedras, 
about  thirteen  milea  from  Cintra,  and  twenty- five 
from  the  capital.  The  most  objectionable  article 
was  the  fifth,  which  allowed  Uie  French,  under  the 
namea  of  [Hropeny  of  the  army,  private  property, 
and  bagvage,  to  carry  off  much  of  the  plunder  of 
PortttgaT.  Junot  had  no  more  morality  than 
Dupont'  the  French  officers  and  soldiery  who 
capitulated  in  Portugal  were  not  less  rapacious  or 
leM  eager  to  preserve  their  spoil  than  those  who 
had  ca(ntidatea  at  fiaylen ;  if  they  had  been  bound 
by  a  more  rigid  article  to  a  restitution  of  the  stolen 
property,  they  would  have  concealed  it,  even  as 
Dnpmt  and  his  people  had  done.  Some  limita, 
however,  were  pnt  to  the  abuse  of  the  fiAh  article 

*  For  Um  other  zmacmt,  which  ai«  all  of  Um  greatert  wrltlil,  nnd 
wUeh  mijtht  to  ha  attoMtrvly  atndlad  by  Umm  who  would  form  a 
CBrnet  notien  •fUiia  nneli  Matad  conTMitkn,  an  latin  to  Clmrlta 
Stmrart,  Eaq.  tn  Colonel  Gnnrood,  WelliBBton  DUpalehn. 

f  Tha  KM«n  of  Lord  Byroo'a  Childa  Harcdd  will  nmwaber  tb« 
liBOi  bejiDDlar— 

Brhold  the  halt  whm  chlah  wtn  lata  eonTraed  I 

Oh  doma  dtopleaatna  anto  Brhtih  •»  1 
nii  lerdabip.  vi«  tnTellvd  tu  Poitnsal  ontj  a  year  aner  llw  ar* at, 
Itkra  up  atwi  »pea»a  t)ie  alaiake  of  tha  CnnvraUon  iif  Ctatra  h«vln§ 
hnm  ri^ad  IS  um  4  alaca  o(Um  Hainan  Hariatvi  fat  Utatplaee. 


by  the  appoiotii^  erf'  a  commiisioD,  with  General 
tieresfiffa  at  its  Mad,  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  the  terms  of  the  convention.  Through  the  ex- 
ertions of  General  Beresford  and  his  commissioners, 
the  spoils  of  the  Museum  and  Royal  Library  were 
reatored,  and  some  of  the  church  plate,  nicely 
packed  up  as  private  property,  was  seized,  un- 
packed, and  sent  back  to  the  churches.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  French  did  not  disgorge  so  much  as  they 
ought  to  have  been  made  to  do.  With  regard  to 
the  Russian  fleet — a  rather  important  object,  as  it 
stiU  counted  nine  sail  of  the  line  and  one  frigate — 
it  was  ^preed,  in  a  separate  convoition  between 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton  and  Admiral  Siniavin, 
that  it  should  he  placed  in  deposit  in  the  hands  of 
his  BrUannic  m^es^,  to  he  held  until  six  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace;  and  that  the  Bimian 
admiral,  his  officna,  seamen,  and  marines,  without 
any  condiUon  or  stipulation  whatever,  should  be 
conveyed  to  Ruasiaat  the  expense  of  Great  Britain.* 
The  ficnts  on  the  Tagus  were  taken  possession  of, 
m  the  2Dd  of  September,  by  the  British  troops, 
and  the  port  of  IJsbon  was  then  opened  to  our 
shipping.  On  the  Sth,  the  army  had  its  right  at 
St.  Julian,  and  its  left  on  the  heights  of  Bellas. 
On  the  8th  or  9th,  a  British  corps  marched  into 
Liabon,  in  the  midst  of  popular  acclamations  and 
rejoicings,  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  that  city, 
during  the  embarkation  of  the  enemy.  Transports 
being  collected,  the  French  presently  began  to 
embark :  and,  except  their  last  division,  purposely 
detained  by  orders  from  England,  they  were  all 
sent  off  before  the  end  of  September,  and  part  of 
the  British  army  was  then  actually  os  its  route  to 
Uie  Spanish  froulier.t  Great  pains  were  taken  by 
the  vmdictive  Freire,  by  Sousa,  by  the  nurtial  and 
inUe  Bishop  of  Oporto,  and  by  their  partisans  and 
creature^to  raise  a  chuaoar  in  Portugal  against  the 
convention,  and  to  persuade  the  people  that  they 
might  luve  dislodged  Junot,  have  captured  and 
destroyed  his  whole  army,  have  recaptured  all  the 
property  of  which  they  had  been  plundered,  and 
have  enriched  themselves  with  all  the  property  the 
French  had  brought  into  the  country,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  the  English : 
but  when  the  convention  became  more  generally 
known,  and  its  effects  felt,  the  people  of  Usbon 
and  of  the  country  expressed  their  gratitude  and 
thanks  for  the  benefit  attending  itt  It  was  no 
small  benefit  to  have  the  country  entireljr  freed 
from  the  French.  On  all  the  forts  of  which  we 
took  possession  the  flag  of  Braganza  was  im- 
medistely  hoisted;  lis&m  waa  occupied  in  the 
name  uuL  on  the  behalf  of  the  Prince  R^ent  of 
IVartu^ ;  uid  a  council  of  regency,  and  a  more  re- 
gular provisional  govonmen^  was  established  forth- 
with. As  the  cna^tic  Bishop  of  Oporto,  who 
had  done  so  much  for  the  cause,  vras  admitted  into 
the  coimdl  of  regency,  and  allowed  to  take  a  fine- 
most  part  in  it,  lua  ill-humour  was  charmed  away 

•  Jamaa'a  Kanl  BMarT. 

t  Kppoft  of  Boaid  of  loqulrr- 

I  aBiCid«MlOiinF«ed,VeUiBglouD:«patdin. 
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for  the  present ;  but  great  was  the  trouble  caused 
in  the  sequel  by  this  turbulent  and  ambitious 
churchman^  and  hj  the  crafty,  intriguing  men  that 
gathered  around  him. 

Both  long  and  loud  was  the  popular  vociferation 
in  England  against  the  whole  of  the  convention,  mis- 
called of  Cintra.  No  measure,  indeed,  was  ever 
more  umveraally  reprobated,  or  less  understood  or 
inquired  into.  Nor  was  this  «  merely  popular 
fwtcry :  soldiers,  and  statesmen,  and  secretariea  of 
state,  shared  in  the  violence,  and  both  court  and 
cabinet  swelled  the  chorus.  At  first,  all  were 
blamed,  and  no  exception  was  made  in  favour  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  The  government  appointed 
a  board  of  inquiry,  consistnig  of  four  generals  and 
three  lieutenant-generals.*  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple 
and  Sir  Harry  Burrard  were  recalled  in  order  to 
be  examined  by  this  board,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley, who  had  already  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  return  home,  was  also  examined  at  his  own 
desire.t  The  Court  of  Inquiry  assembled  in 
the  great  hall  of  Chelsea  College  on  Monday  the 
14th  of  November,  and  continued  sitting  with 
adjournments  until  the  27th  of  December.  In  the 
end  they  Agreed  upon  a  report,  which  exonerated 
all  the  generals,  which  even  bestowed  praise  upon 
■II,  but  which  made  little  or  no  distinction  be- 
tween Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.  The  report  stated 
that  it  appeared  that  the  Cmvention  of  Cintra 
(this  blunder  continued  to  be  retained  when 
and  where  there  ought  to  have  been  no  blun- 
dering), in  ita  prc^ess  and  condusion,  or  at 
least  the  principal  articles  of  it,  had  not  been  ob- 

*  Of  tiiU  *  Board  of  loiialry,'  Omml  Sir  DsTtd  Dnndaa  wu  pro- 
rfdmt.  The  other  uemhm  wer»— G«nerala  tha  E«rl  of  HoUa,  Peter 
Cnlc.  Fnncia  Lord  Healbhld;  Lient.-Oonerila  OeuiM  Earl  of 
FcMbrokr,  K.O.,  ffirOeorg*  Nnnnt.  Bart..  Oliver  Nk^ioll*. 

■f  Tha  ftfllem  who  hftd  aamd  under  Sir  Atthnr  Id  the  abort  Por- 
iDKuaaa  campaijiii  ihoired,  very  itnnjuiToCBlly,  Uiat  they  appr«diited 
hli  meriUi  aud  did  not  foe  a  liaMla  mamaot  eonfbund  hla  rapntalioa 
with  that  iif  dia  iufsrior  mcD  wlio  had  been  placed  above  lum.  On 
the  3rd  of  Septamber.  three  wreka  befure  ha  auiited  hia  comDMod,  all 
the  ftcDeral  offlcm  who  hod  lint  landed  witn  bin  and  the  troupa  at 
the  Handego,  wnite  him  a  moat  fUtterins  letter,  «equaiiitlDK  him  that 
they  had  clubbed  together,  and  had  directed  «  pum  of  |>iata,  value 
looo  giilnaai,  to  ba  prepartHl  and  preaented  to  Mm,  with  an  Inacrip- 
tion  Mating  that  they  oRpted  tliU  sift  to  theirkadar  "  In  t«attmoDy  of 
•he  hinh  reineet  and  erteein  tbey  feel  fbr  hiu  w  d  warn,  a»d  lit  a»> 
boiouM  oomMdaiet  ihfy  plaea  n  Am  u  na  vffleet."  I 

Thii  nraUe  cane  from  proved  and  applmided  men :  Uiebononrwu 
ftwaided  by  ofScen  who  had  already  a  hlt|b  reputattoB,  who  auon  ol^ 
talnedaitul  kltier  renown,  and  whoae  namea  will  not  10011  be  1^ 
gotten  in  the  military  aunalt  of  Ihelr  country:  tluy  wer*— Mi^jor- 
Oenerata  B.  Spencw,  E.  HUl,  R.  Ferguion ;  B>i|*dier-aetMi^ 
U.  Niuhtingall,  B.  F.  Bowei.  H.  Fane,  J.  Catlin  Cmnftitd, 

The  contribution  to  that  tertimonial  waa  afterwarda  ao/rmeDW  by 
the  aubaciiptioa*  of  Qworala  Anilniiber  and  Adand,  and  of  all  tha 
fleld-oSlcm  of  the  armr  wbo  Barred  undor  the  orden  of  Sir  Arthur  at 
IbebatUeofVinalro. 

The  diapatdwi  and  Mten  written  bj  Gowtnl  Wetleder  imnediately 
■Iter  the  convention,  and  Ua  own  doable  anperaedinf ,  are  a  remarkable 
proof  of  hit  ability,  (teeatght,  and  turn  fbr  boalneaa  of  alt  klndi,  aa  alio 
of  hii  Mblio  i^dilt,  w  bieh  nrged  him  to  give  advice,  whidi,  although 
not  caUrd  for,  waa  aaaaredly  much  wantrd-  He  drew  up  an  ad* 
ninlile  plan  for  the  future  operationa  of  tha  army ;  he  wrintad  out 
to  Sir  Hew  Dalr>-nple  the  beit  meana  of  obtaining  pravUoiu,  hor*e> 
for  tbe  artillery,  evecvthlng  that  the  amy  mmM:  Im  Aowfd  him 
tbs  aipedicncy  of  arming  a  numiier  of  E^niaida  wbo  wete  fonnd  at 
Ltabon,  and  of  Miiding  them  back  to  £l|inln:  he  leooDinended  Sir 
Hew  to  Mod  proper  penow  to  treat  with  aUtboloenl  Jnntaain  Spain, 
and  to  abuia  aocnrate  inlbtmaUon  B>  to  the  lani  itattnnd  proapeet  of 
alTaln  in  tliat  country ;  thoeommlMarlat.lhemovemeataofthaarmy, 
Uhi  policy  to  be  Bdopl(^,weicail  dwelt  upon  wUhndmlraUamMctty. 
An  lofi^rior  ronn  would  have  brooded  over  ilw  wronge  whldi  hnd,bi«ii 
done  him,  and  would  have  done  nothing  nfter  being  npenoded. 

The  reader  ihiHld  attenavely  renuo  the  doenmenu  In  lh«  4t\i 
volnme  of  Colonel  Onrvood'i  fldittoa  of  the  WeUinglon  DleptUchoa 
Ikom  f^ci  lU  tO[«|e  lU., 


jected  to  by- the  five  distinguished  lieutenant-ge- 
nerals of  that  army ;  and  that  other  general  officers 
who  had  been  on  that  service,  and  who  had  been 
examined  by  the  board,  bad  also  concurred  in  the 
great  advantages  that  were  immediately  gained  to 
the  country  of  Portugal,  to  the  British  army  and 
navy,  and  to  the  general  service,  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  convention  at  that  time.  Sir  Harry  Bor- 
rard,  and  his  conduct  in  stopping  the  pursuit  at 
Vimeiro  (the  real  and  woh  cause  of  all  that  went 
wnmg  afterwards),  wen  treated  with  rare  leniency 
and  ^lican.  The  commissionera  todc  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  fifUi  artiele  of  the  oonvention  whidi 
had  been  so  much  complained  of,  no  nodce  of  the 
eleven  days*  delay  whieli  had  been  permitted  to 
Junot,  no  notice  of  anything  for  which  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  could  be  held  really  and  solely  respon- 
sible. They  said,  in  concluding  their  report — 
"We  most  humbly  submit  our  opinion  that  no 
further  military  proceeding  is  necessary  on  the 
subject ;  because,  however  some  of  us  may  difier 
in  our  sentiments  respecting  the  fitness  of  the  con- 
vention in  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  armies, 
it  is  our  unanimoua  declaration  that  unquestion- 
able zeal  and  firmness  appear  throughout  to  have 
been  exhibited  by  Lieutenant-Generals  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  as  well  as  that  the  ardour  and  gal- 
lantry of  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  steers  on 
every  occasion  during  this  expedition  have  done 
honour  to  the  troops,  and  reflected  lustre  on  your 
majesty's  arms." 

But  neither  the  ministry  nor  the  court,  neither 
the  parliament  nor  the  people,  assented  to  the  very 
inconclusive  award  of  the  board  of  inquiry.  All, 
or  nearly  ail,  now  agreed  as  to  the  honour  that  was 
due  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  in  the  opinion 
that,  if  Sir  Harry  Burrard  had  not  interfered 
with  him  on  the  field  of  Vimeiro,  there  would 
have  been  no  convention,  but  an  unconditicmal 
surrender  on  the  part  -of  Junot  But  there  wsa 
much  less  fairness  in  allotting  the  dishonour 
or  the  blame.  We  know  not  to  what  prejudices 
or  influences  in  high  quarters  it  waa  owing  that 
an  undue  portion  of  censure  and  severity  fell 
upon  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple ;  we  only  know  the  facta 
that  Lord  Castlere^h  and  the  kmg  both  declaicd 
themaelvea  strongly  against  him,  that  mhuaters 
tamed  him  out  aa  a  scapegoat,  and  that  a  very  se- 
vere censure  wsa  addressed  to  him  in  his  majesty's 
name.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  was  a  hundred 
Ibid  more  censurable,  immediately  resumed  the 
military  command  of  the  London  district,  which 
he  had  held  before  he  was  sent  to  Portugal ;  but 
Sir  Hew  was  never  permitted  to  resume'  the  com- 
mand at  Gibraltar,  which  he  had  been  instructed  to 
enlrust  during  his  absence  to  another  general 
officer.  No  consideration  was  allowed  for  the  good 
he  had  done  to  the  Spanish  cause  while  command- 
ing on  the  Rock,  for  the  ready  aid  he  had  given, 
for  the  timely  assistance  he  had  procured  to  the 
Spanish  cause — important  aid,  invaluable  assist- 
ance, which  mainly  had  enabled^neral  Gaatafioa 
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to  take  the  6elcl,  and  environ  Dupont  at  Baylen. 
Nor  were  the  repreientatton*  Sir  Hew  made  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  when  his  lordehip  succeeded  to 
the  war  department,  in  the  smallest  degree  attended 
to.  But,  after  a  time,  as  in  other  cases,  a  reluctant 
half-measure  of  justice  was  dealt  out  to  him.  In 
the  year  1814,  when  peace  was  supposed  to  be  est*- 
hltshed,  he  addressed  an  earnest  letter  to  Lord 
Caatlereagh,  requesting  to  be  set  right  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  country,  wishing  for  some  public 
tettim<my  of  the  n^l  approbation  of  his  services, 
and  reminding  hit  lordship  how  ncceasfiilly  he  had 
cherished  and  promoted  the  fint  rising  enUtuaium 
of  the  Spanish  people.  An  interview  followed  the 
letter  i  and  a  Aort  time  afterwards  Lord  Caatle- 
reagh took  Sir  Hew  aside  at  a  levee  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  told  him  his  "  busineu  was  teitled." 
"  And  in  fact,"  adds  Sir  Hew,  "  very  soon  after- 
wsrds  my  name  was  placed  at  Uie  head  of  a  list  of 
baronets ;  and,  as  a  mark  that  the  honour  was  con- 
ferred as  a  reward  for  public  services,  it  was  espe- 
cially provided,  in  the  patent,  that  it  was  given  free 
from  (dl  the  usual  charges,  which  became  an  item 
in  the  public  accounts  laid  before  parliament.  This 
oircunutance  gave  a  value  to  the  honour  conferred, 
in  comparison  of  which  the  cost,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  sank  into  utter  insignificance.*'* 

After  the  sitting  of  the  court  of  inqairy,  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesleyi  whoae  sharp,  conciae  answen 
before  the  board  ^owed  the  cleamesa  of  hia  head 
and  the  firmness  of  hia  heart,  resumed  the  duties 

*  Xmidr  wtWn  bv  Oenenl  ffir  Hew  Dalr;m|il6,  IM.  ke^Thli 
woman  mi  origliiuly  writtm  by  Bb  Hew  «■  ■  fhaiilly  moid : 
bat  dw  MUkation  orSonflwy's  'HUorj  of  dw  Fminmlar  Ww,' 
■■d  of  Ine  works  of  ITapUr  nd  Ibo  MmrqnoM  of  Laadoadmr,  Ib- 
dnMd  bim  lokdopt  UwTCtolutiontif  primioitlLwhlefc  htolMt  l(ln«« 
tloM  pTeTmled  Mm  from  dotnif.  It  wm  pnbiuhod  is  ISSO,  by  hU 
•OB,  who  ihpMbr  bM  done  grmt  gooi  to  w  lUbaA  mmory.  !■  Ib« 
eopiou  Appmdix.  whidi  containa  may  fsliwUa  docoments,  Ibera 
an  two  latim,  wrlHcn  bv  dbtlnndibed  oneen  on  tba  tpot,  aw)  both 
spprovtaf  of  tbo  oon  wUoo.  wa  of  tin  poUoj  of  olbnrlng  Uw  Firadi 
to  oneiMto  Pnrtninl  with  (lielt  anai  wd  boBpWe.  Ono  of  ttaoM  let- 
IsN,  dalid  AlBd4>,  liu  NomBber,  180S,  li  wrillcn  In  BrtgBdW 
QcBoral  AnUnthrr,  wbo  ooai^«Jiwar"tbonMat«Bd  vlonco oTUm 
hmaxj  that  baa  ■rfaad  John  Bull  on  tba  rabjrrt  of  the  eooTentlon  for 
Uia«*MMttoaorhrtMfBL"  The  oilwr.  dalod  Madrid,  tha  18th  of 
October.  ISOB,  b  Item  Lord  WUIkm  BaMlaek,  who  (Ivm  the  niMO- 
llchcd  offer  of  bli  o|riaiaD  and  wridmee,  oat  of  a  fenie  of  Juiitce.  and 
of  thai  doty  whidi  vxiate  between  nan  and  man ;  who  drelarat  that  la 
the  eoniOTWi  he  bad  oo  eoacen,  aod  with  Daltympla  no  friandaliip 
whMi  b^iIm  (hr«  a  Uaa  to  hie  tMlnpa.  HlalotdibipBaMoatoany— 
*'.Or  the  priadpally  obooalooa  artfato,  which  allowa  lb«  nnini  of 
the  Fmen  lo  France,  mjr  opialon  at  the  timt  was  that  It  wai  hlghlr 
adnMa|M«i;  tt  eeemed  lo  mm  that.  If  Ihia  waa  not  granted  to  limn, 
tha  French  eoald  not  avoid  drfendlnf  tbemxlvei  to  the  lail.  A  reio- 
lutlon  to  tht*  effi-cr,  Ihoagb  It  mtsht,  nlttnatelf  i  have  ended  in  Ibeii 
voeoBiUlknal  aarrendor,  would. » the  maaa  Ume,  have  oeeupted  ooT 
amy  for  a  great  laagth  of  tine,  mtd  might  Aoas  eamiad  it  to  grtat  diK 
tre«it./taat  tw  wtmtaiatg^theeommwMleatbmmk  tttjleet,  mdflvm 
tht  aea-««iMMt  ^  attg  magawima  er  pvparatfDae  fir  m  osMpaigm 
athon.  A*  weritabU  amst^umee  moh  Aom  been  Hat  At  tfflea^s  ^ 
awatiri  ^ite  oraty  fit  fiian  tpenniim  wvM  Aove  frm  materiaBv 
{mpaind.  BelifulDg,  abo,  m  was  then  tupposed,  that  tho  eoeoirS 
fuTCe  did  not  amount  to  more  than  K.OOO  men,  the  diiadTutage  of  tne 
dbtant  Jundloo  of  Ihia  rrinfbreement  to  the  French  amy  In  Spain, 
bora  DO  oomparboD,  la  ny  ludgmBitt,  to  thn  advuilagea  of  the  more 
immediate  union  of  doable  Uia  number  of  highlydlcdplinod  Britiih 
troopa  lotheaewly-reemtlad  Spaniah  analaa.  9iwb  ware  the  teaaow, 
at  the  tioM.  wbleh  made  me  approve  this  article.  I  have  idnca  been 
In  Spain,  and  am  bettn  enabled  to  indn  of  the  value  of  this  reaton- 
int  t  and  my  decided  opinion  now  ii  that  the  tpeedleat  union  of  the 
brsert  BrltUh  array  tbat  can  be  collected  with  that  of  Spain  is  Indb- 
penaable  to  the  wal&m  of  the  nnnmoii  eanse.  The  Spanltb  govern. 
neni  have  now  preaacd,  in  tha  ebonmat  mamwT,  the  arrival  of  oar 
army ;  and,  let  ft  be  obwrved,  that  tne  neceeaity  that  baa  oocaiioned 
these  urgent  demawb,  wMIeK  baa  BO  aonnezion  with  the  otifeetloB 
lo  thisanicboftho  convention,  entirely  aapporte  the  reason  for  which 
it  waa  mads.  With  respect  to  the  irther  arlicle*,  I  murt,  with  tha 
saaw  trntli.  deeUre  that  I  do  not  anwove  of  somo  of  tbem ;  bat,  as 
tboT  an  of  minor  coDsequancc,  aiiddo  Bot  H«m  1«  ba  nwh  oUedad 
to,  I  BBcd  nM  Bdtfit  to  *bni.'^ 


of  his  office  as  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  seeming 
determined  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  home  poll* 
tics  and  administration.  He  went  over  to  Ireland 
in  December ;  and  when  parliament  assembled  in 
January  he  returned  and  took  his  seat.  But  most 
men  fell  that  his  properer  place  would  be  at  the 
seat  of  war,  and  the  disastrous  occurrences  in  the 
Peninsula  soon  strengthened  this  conviction. 

There  was  one  axlvantage  derivable  from  the 
convention  with  Junot  which  hasgenerslly  escaped 
notice:  his  men  had  vritnessed  the  skUful  ma> 
nieuvres  of  Wellesley,  and  the  excellent  way  in 
which  his  generab  of  divisions  had  brought  ueir 
corps  xDto  action,  and  had  seen  and  felt  how 
the  British  infontry  fought  at  Roli^  and  Vimeiro ; 
and  the  information  they  carried  away  with  them  on 
these  points  was  calculated  to  depress  that  buoyant 
self-confidence  which  had  been  the  secret  and  the 
spring  of  so  many  French  victoriea.  To  these 
people  the  Egyptian  campaign  seemed  already  a 
remote  tradition ;  the  brilliant  affair  of  Maida, 
where  only  a  few  thousand  men  were  engaged,  had 
taken  place  in  a  remote  comer  of  Italy,  and  Reg- 
nier  and  the  remnant  of  that  army  remained  iso- 
lated at  the  end  of  that  peninsula ;  it  waa  still  the 
universal  fashion  among  the  French  to  speak  con- 
temptuously of  the  skill  of  English  generals,  and 
to  deny  nearly  every  military  merit  to  British  land 
troopa;  but  now,  from  11,000  to  18,000  French- 
men were  sent  hack  to  France  to  convey  correeter 
notions  on  theae  matters. 

Junot's  force  had  been  found  lomewhat  more 
considerable  than  waa  expected.  Fearful,  however, 
had  been  his  losses  during  the  few  months  he  occu- 
pied Portugal.  He  had  entered  that  country  at  the 
end  of  November,  1801,  with  30,000  men;  he 
had  received  some,  though  slight,  reinforcements ; 
so  that  from  12,000  to  13,000  men  had  perished 
by  fatigue,  of  disease,  in  the  popular  insurrection, 
or  in  the  field  where  the  English  had  met  them. 

A  few  days  afler  the  battle  of  Vimeiro  dispatches 
arrived  from  Lord  Caatlereagh  containing  the 
appointment  of  Sir  John  Moore  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  British  troops  to  be  employed  in  Spain, 
i  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  strongly  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Moore  vras  better  fiti^  for  this  com- 
mand than  any  of  the  superior  general  officers  then 
in  the  Peninsula.  On  the  6th  of  October  Sir  John 
Moore  received  more  explicit  instractions,  the 
secretary  at  war  informing  him  that  hia  army  of 
20,000  men  was  to  be  employed  in  the  northern 
provincea  of  Spain  "  to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish 
armies  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  that 
kingdom."  Lord  Castlereagh  also  tnthnated  that 
an  additional  corps  of  10,000  men,  under  Sir 
David  Baird,  was  about  to  sail  for  Corufia.  Sir 
John  waa  directed  to  send  forward  his  cavalry  by 
land ;  but  it  was  left  to  his  discretion  whether  to 
march  the  infantry  by  land  also  or  to  transport 
them  by  sea  to  Corufia,  Sir  John  instantly  decided 
against  the  sea  voyage,  for  the  seaaon  was  far 
advauced,  the  coast  was  dangerous,  and  he  knew 
that  80  hn:ge  an  army  eouUTiut  attain  at  Corufia 
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equipments  to  enable  them  to  advance  into  Ihe 
rough  and  naked  interior  of  Spain.   The  delay 
aflerwarda  experienced  by  Sir  David  Baird  at 
Coruna,  for  want  of  means  to  convey  the  bag^^age 
of  his  corps,  proved  the  propriety  of  Sir  John 
Moore^s  decision.    But,  even  at  Lisbon,  the  diffi> 
cultiea  of  procuring  tolerable  equipments  for 
20,000  men  were  very  great,  and  were  enhanced 
by  the  inexperience  of  the  English  commissariats, 
who,  as  yet,  had  every  thing  to  learn.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  procure  conveyance  for  a  sufficient 
quant^  of  provisions  and  stores,  and  there- 
fon  the  b^sge  was  necessarily  curtailed  to  such 
a  degree  as  excited  some  discontents  in  tiie  army. 
Moreover,  the  indolence  and  the  inorance  of 
the  Poitugueae  of  the  geography  of  their  own 
country  were  so  great,  thai  no  correct  information 
could  be  obtained  about  the  nutds  and  paia^es 
toward*  the  north.    Many  of  the  soUters  were 
newly  levied,  and,  unlucxily,  few  of  Sir  John 
Moore's  officers  had  ever  served  a  regular  cam- 
paign in  the  field  remote  from  a  fleet  to  supply 
their  wants.    By  an  inveterate  evil  practice  a  mul- 
titude of  women  and  children  had  been  allowed  to 
join  this  army.    Foreseeing  the  evil  consequences 
Sir  John  issued  an  order  stating  his  desire  that, 
as,  ID  the  course  of  the  long  march  whldi  the 
army  waa  about  to  undertake^  and  where  no  csrts 
could  be  allowed,  the  women  would  unavoidably 
be  exposed  to  the  greatest  hardship  and  distress, 
commanding  officers  should  use  tl^r  endeavours 
to  prevent  as  many  as  possible,  particularly  thue 
having  young  children,  or  such  as  were  not  stout, 
or  equal  to  &tigue,  from  following  the  army. 
Unhappily,  universal  obedience  wu  not  paid  to 
this  humane  injunction  by  the  regimental  officers, 
and  numbers  of  women,  some  with  infants  in  their 
arms,  surreptitiously  accompanied  or  followed  the 
troops.    Orders  were  issued  to  the  troops  to  avoid 
intemperance,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
manners  and  character  of  the  Spaniards — a  people 
sober,  grave,  and  orderly,  but  warm  in  their  tem- 
pers, and  very  susceptible  of  insult  or  disrespect ; 
and  it  was  intimAed  that  upon  entering  Spam,  as 
a  compliment  to  the  nation,  the  English  soldiers 
should  wear  the  red  cockade  of  Ferdinand  Vll.  iu 
addition  to  their  own.   The  scantiness  of  subsist- 
ence in  a  country  so  exhausted  as  Portugal  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  different  routes  should  be 
taken,  and  that  divisioni  of  the  army  should  follow 
at  intcanls.   Moat  of  the  roads  were  found  in  a 
wretched  state;  the  weather  was  bad  and  rainy; 
the  fo^;ue  was  immense,  for  in  many  places  the 
men  had  to  drag  the  artillery  through  muddy  ways 
and  deep  sloughs.   On  the  4th  of  November,  Sir 
John  reached  Castello  Branco,  in  the  midst  of  a 
dreary  and  inhospitable  country.    All  the  way 
between  Castello  Branco  and  the  frontier  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents  and  drenched  the  soldiers,  who, 
however,  moved  on  with  good  heart    It  was  on 
the  1  Ith  of  November  that  Sir  John  Moore  crossed 
the  boundary  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  and 
arrived  with  the  advanced  guard  at  Ciudad  Rod- 


rigo,  where  he  was  received  with  salutes  of  cannon 
and  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  gratifying  reception  Sir  John  stopped  only 
one  night  in  the  town ;  and  next  day  pursued  his 
march  to  Salamanca,  where  be  arrived  on  the  13di 
of  November.  Through  the  lamentable  ignorance 
about  the  toads  and  passes,  which,  we  should  think, 
might  have  been  remedied  by  the  timely  empk^ 
ment  of  a  few  intelligent  staff-c^cers,  a  great  part 
of  the  ordnance,  consisting  of  twenty-four  pieces, 
was  left  far  away,  guarded  by  3000  foot  end  1000 
horse  under  the  command  of  General  Sir  John 
Hope,  who  had  been  ordered  to  take  the  round- 
about road  b^  Elvas,  which,  as  the  Forti^neae 
authorities  affirmed,  was  the  only  road  hj  which 
luavy  oannon  could  be  transported. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  IHrid  Baird,  with  bis 
10,000  men,  had  reaciied  the  northern  coast  of 
Spain.  Sir  David  had  anchored  at  Coruna  on  the 
13th  of  October;  but,  to  his  great  surprise,  the 
supreme  junta  of  Galicia  refused  to  allow  his 
troops  to  be  landed ;  and  he  was  informed  that  the 
assent  of  the  central  government,  or  junta  now 
sitting  at  Madrid,  must  be  obtained  previously. 
This  unfriendly  treatment  proceeded  from  Spanish 
vain-glory  and  conceit,  and  from  the  prevalent 
notion  that  thar  own  troops  could  drive  the  French 
beyond  the  Pyrenees  without  the  assistance  of 
foreign  auxiliaries.  It  took  a  deal  of  beating  to 
beat  this  conceit  out  of  them.  For  fourteen  toog 
days  Sir  David  Baird's  10,000  men  were  tept 
cooped  up  in  tlw  transports  in  the  harbour  <^ 
Coruna.  At  last  a  courier  arrived  from  the  Dona 
at  Madrid,  who,  after  mature  delibention,  thought 
fit  to  grant  leave  to  the  army  to  land.  Baird  had 
been  sent  on  this  expeditim  without  specie,  and, 
although,  in  nominating  him  to  the  command.  Lord 
Csstlereagh  assured  Sir  John  Moore  of  his  personal 
assistance  in  everything  respecting  the  public  ser- 
vice, Moore  had  been  supplied  with  only  25,000/. 
He  was,  however,  under  the  necessity  of  transmit- 
ting 8,000/.  to  Baird  to  enable  him  to  move  from 
Coruna. 

Before  Moore  b^an  his  march  from  Coimbra, 
he  was  assured  that  the  French,  weak  in  numbers 
and  in  organizatim,  were  lying  behind  the  river 
Ebro,  menaced  by  superior  Spanish  armies,  that 
were  all  elated  with  success  and  quite  capable  of 
preventing  any  advance  of  the  enemy.  Durii^;  his 
march  Sir  John  opened  a  correspondence  with 
General  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  had  gone  to 
Madrid,  and  who  clearly  perceived  the  mistaken 
notions  and  the  sluggish  apathy  of  the  central 
junta.  At  this  moment  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  central  government  seem  to  have  been 
averse  to  the  entrance  of  the  British  into  their 
country.  Lord  William  strove  to  remove  this 
objection,  to  induce  them  to  take  better  measures, 
and  at  least  to  form  magazines  and  procure  wa^ 
gons  and  stores  on  the  line  of  march  of  ^r  John 
Moore ;  but  his  lordship  might  long  have  striven 
in  vain,  but  for  an  incident  which  occurred : — a 
guerilla  party  lurking  on  the  frontiers  intemipte^ 
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a  French  dispatch  to  Marecbal  Jourdan,  vhich 
contaiDed  information  that  reinforcements,  exceed- 
ing ^0,000  men,  were  about  to  crots  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Madrid  junta  knew  not  that  multitudes  of 
troops  had  already  been  poured  in  through  the 
mountain  passes  to  the  country  behind  the  Ebro ; 
but  this  dispatch  dispersed  the  false  hopes  th^ 
had  entmained  that  the  French  armies  were  g<nng 
to  eraeoate  Spain,  and  it  also  aroused  them  to  make 
aamo  effurta.  Nothing,  however,  couU  prevail 
upon  the  junta  to  nvpomt  a  commaikder-in-chief,  to 
oonoentrate  their  forces,  or  to  adopt  any  rational 

Slan  for  meetii^  Uie  coming  storm ;  they  were 
ivided  factions,  jealousie^  and  intrigues,  and 
there  was  not  one  commanding  intellect  among 
them.  Two  lines  in  Dante*s  '  Hell  *  describe  with 
sufiEcient  accuracy  the  leading  passions  of  these 
junta-men,  whether  central  or  provincial  :— 

"  SnperbU,  iii\1dlB,  «d  atwItlK  aano 

Id  In  bvlUe  eb'  hanno  1  cori  acccd."* 

They  now  wanted  the  English,  yet  they  did 
actually  nothing  to  facilitate  their  march.  Un- 
fortunately, our  accredited  minister  at  Madrid 
had  not  the  discrimination,  energy,  and  resolution 
necessary  to  deal  with  such  men.  Mr.  John 
Hookham  Frere  seems  to  have  dozed  away  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  at  Madrid,  and  to  have  left 
the  little  that  was  done  to  be  done  by  l^ord  William 
Bentindc,  who,  after  Ftere'a  arriTal,  had  no  diplo- 
maUc  authority  whatever,  and  could  only  speak 
and  advise  as  a  British  officer  and  ardent  friend 
of  the  Spanish  cause.  As  in  the  field  of  Vimeiro, 
so  here  toere  had  been  a  superseding  and  changing 
just  at  the  critical  moment  Mr.  Charles  Stewart, 
who  had  been  acting  at  Madrid  as  minister  or 
charg^'a&ires,  was  alert,  active,  intelligent,  and 
well  acquainted  not  only  with  the  country  but  also 
with  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people  and 
tbe  dispositions  of  the  Dons  who  composed  the 
central  junta;  but  just  as  Sir  John  Moore  was 
advancing  into  Spain,  and  was  standing  in  need  of 
the  most  active  assistance  at  Madrid,  the  arrival  of 
the  diplomatist  of  higher  rank  put  an  extinguisher 
on  Mr.  Stewart's  intelligence  and  activity,  or  ren- 
dered them  of  no  avail.  Mr.  Fxere's  accomplish- 
ments, and  acquiremenla,  and  moral  qualities  were 
many,  and  of  a  high  class,  but  his  absent-mindedness 
and  easy  indolence  showed  that  nature  had  not  in- 
tended him  for  a  diplomatist  in  bustling,  difficult, 
perilous  times  Uke  the  present.  He  might  have 
been  an  admirable  translator  of  Cervantes  in  prose, 
or  of  Caldecon  and  Lope  de  Vega  in  verse  j  but 
be  could  not  understand  or  correctly  translate  the 
insane  noUons  and  wild  language  of  these  Spanish 
politicians,  and  he  conld  not  see  his  way  clearly 
through  that  maze  of  factions,  or, — where  each 
party  was  blackening  all  the  others,  and  pre- 
tending to  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  wisdom  and 
virtue— make  out  which  was  black  and  which  was 
white,  or  who  merited  confidence  and  who  did  not. 
While  trying  to  make  up  his  mind,  he  left  Sir  John 
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Moore  without  the  information  and  frequent  advices 
which  that  general  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
him.  Before  Sir  John  entered  Spain  advices 
from  Lord  W^illiam  Bentiuck  informed  him  that 
reinforcements  of  10,000  French  troops  were 
believed  to  have  arrived.  Having  applied  to  know 
with  whom  he  was  to  concert  his  iniiitary  opera- 
tions in  Spain,  Moore  was  referred  by  the  Madrid 
junta  to  General  Castanos,  who  commanded  what 
was  dien  called  the  army  of  the  centre.  Sir  John 
wrote  immediately  to  Castanos  to  learn  lus  plans. 
Some  time  dapaed  before  he  got  an  anawer,  and 
when  the  answer  came,  it  was  short  and  unsatis- 
factory; for  the  honeat  Spanish  general  waa  already 
distrusted  by  the  junta,  who  deprived  him  of  his 
command  shortly  after.*  The  other  Spanish  armies 
continued  to  lie  scattered  all  about,  without  any 
plan  in  common,  without  combination,  without 
any  safe  and  regular  communication  with  one 
another.  If  so  many  boys,  fresh  from  school,  or 
so  many  old  women,  had  been  in  command,  they 
could  scarcely  have  made  a  worse  disposition  of 
the  national  forces.  When  his  coming  into  Spain 
had  been  urged  by  the  junta  of  Madrid,  Moore  bad 
been  assured  that  his  advuice  would  he  covered  by 
a  powerful  victorious  army ;  but  he  found  that  not 
a  Spaniah  soldier  was  in  his  front,  and  that  the 
enemy,  instead  of  being  behind  the  Ebro,  was 
actually  at  hand.  On  the  very  day  after  hia 
arrival  at  Salamanca  he  got  accounts  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Conde  de  Belveder  in  front  of  Bui^ ;  and 
two  nights  after  this  news  was  brought  to  him  that 
the  Spaniah  General  Blake  had  ruked  hia  army 
and  lost  it  at  Espinosa,  on  the  hordeia  of  the  Astu- 
rias.  Thus  two  of  the  armies  with  which  he  had 
been  ordered  to  co-operate  were  already  no  more ; 
no  communication  reached  him  from  Castaiios; 
none  was  transmitted  him  from  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment at  Madrid ;  and  the  ingenious  author  of 
*  Whiatlecraft '  seems  to  have  continued  hia  doze  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Manzanares.  Moore,  indeed,  found 
at  starting  that  to  trust  to  Spanish  armies  in  the  field 
waa  to  lean  against  a  broken  reed.f  On  the  15th 
Iw  learned  from  General  FignatcUi,  the  governor 
of  the  province,  that  the  French  had  taken  poa* 
session  of  Vailadolid,  a  city  only  twen^  lei^uea 
distant  from  Salamanca,  where  he  had  at  the  time 

*  "ThaJniila,le«loui  or  Uielr  fenmli,  gave  them  no  power;  but 
kept  Uiom  at  the  head  of  tepante  annici,  lueh  indRpendeiit  or  the 
oilier.  Thuj  th*7  bavfl  prevented  maj  vnioo  of  action.   Tbe;  took  na 

Kiu  to  iccTuf  I  the  nrniiM,  or  to  furnuli  Uiem  with  armi  and  clotliini. 
(holt,  duriog  the  loterval  that  the  French  weta  weak,  Ihry  dfd 
nothing  either  to  oTEipower  tfaem  brfore  their  reiDfoTCnnraUBniTed, 

or  to  meet  them  with  niprrior  numhen  whrn  relufuroed  I  am  lu 

no  coTTMiioadence  with  any  of  their  ceueralt  or  aruie*.  I  know  not 
their  plana,  or  thusa  of  the  Spaniah  fovetanent.  No  chanDeU  of 
iDrormRllon  liave  been  opened  lo  me ;  and,  a*  yet  a  ftranit<T,  1  have 
been  able  loe*UbUih  no  certain  onrt  for  myielf. ...  Enthucaen,  and 
an  oba^inala  determination  not  to  aubmit  to  the  Pieneh  loke,  may  do 
much.  But  even  In  Kiie  the  gOTCTiimnit  ha*  been  improvident: 
anu.  ammunliiun,  and  other  neau,  an  waolinR.  The  probabUily, 
therelure,  ia,  that  tlie  French  wUl  nicceed;  and,  if  they  do,  ft  will  be 
fhnn  ao  taleia  htylvg  epTunif  np  nfler  the  fint  eSVwt,  to  lake  idvan- 
tan  of  the  inpuU*,  and  ol  the  enthMiaui  whiidi  Him  eaialed."— • 
Letter  frim  Sir  Juhm  Moar»  tuoae  af  hit  hrolher),  dated  Satananen, 
Mth  Itovember,  1808,  n  JVnmrtfw  eft**  Ctmpmi^  a/tA*  Brkith 
fa  :^aim,  eimmamded  Pjf  kU  Btetllatm  lMtUfumt  Ot»trai  Sir  J«A* 
Mawe,  K.B..  ffe. .  ailkanitat«4  Ig^dat  papm  aad  erfptaot iffterf  .- 
by  June*  Haute,  Etq. 
f  Colonel  ^aIleI. 
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only  three  brigades  of  British  troops ;  the  rest 
being  in  a  long  hne  of  march,  many  not  having 
passed  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  The  French, 
who  were  only  a  small  body  of  flying  cavalry, 
retreated  from  Valladolid  the  very  next  day;  but 
they  scoured  the  country,  foraged  and  plundered 
unopposed,  and  spread  dismay  far  around.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Spanish  people  seemed  paralysed. 
Every  hour  rumours  reached  Salamanca  which 
made  Sir  John  Moore  believe  that  other  corps 
were  beaten  and  icattered,  besides  thoie  of  the 
Conde  de  Belveder  and  Blake;  but  no  stand 
could  be  made  at  Madrid,  and  no  valid  co-operation 
expected  either  from  the  Spanish  armies  or  from 
the  dispirited  people.  Owing  to  the  strange  route 
which  he  had  been  made  to  take  unnecessarily,  for 
the  roads  by  Castello  Branco  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
were  not  worse  than  the  roads  by  Elvai  and  the 
eutem  frontier,  General  Hope,  with  the  ordnance 
and  his  4000  men,  was  now  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Madrid ;  while  Sir  David  Baird  with  his  10,000 
men,  from  the  di£ScuUies  he  had  met  with  at 
Coruna  and  on  the  hungry  rugged  road,  had  only 
readied  Astoi^  And  at  Astorga  Baird  was  halt- 
ing, in  consequence  of  erroneous  intelligence 
received  from  the  defeated  Spaniih  General  Blake, 
that  superior  forces  of  the  enemy  were  collected  on 
his  lelt  flank.  But  Sir  John  Moore,  naturally 
most  anxious  to  unite  all  Ijis  forces,  (»lted  up 
Baird  with  all  speed,  and  sent  orders  to  General 
Hope  to  turn  aside  from  Madrid  and  hasten  to 
Salamanca.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city  were 
panic-stricken  or  stupi5ed.  To  rouse  them  from  a 
despairing  inertness  Moore  assembled  the  local 
junta,  and  addressed  them  in  an  animated  and 
hopeful  style.  From  the  junta  he  also  demanded 
that  every  assistance  they  could  possibly  give  him 
should  be  aflbrded ;  that  every  car,  horse,  and  mule 
in  the  country  should  be  instantly  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, for  the  transport  of  magazines  and  necessaries 
for  the  army.  The  junta  applauded  the  harangue, 
for  it  contained  compliments  to  Spanish  gallantry 
and  patriotism ;  but,  with  true  Spanish  procrasti- 
nation, they  referred  the  measures  to  be  taken  to 
future  consideration,  and  did  next  to  nothing.  This 
was  the  more  vexatious  as,  thoi^h  Sir  John  had 
BO  little  mon^  himself,  the  junta  of  Galicia  had  a 
large  sum  in  hand,  for  Mr.  Frere  had  brought  with 
him  from  England  to  Coruna  two  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
north.*  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  English  com- 
mander-tn-chief  was  soon  filled  with  disgust  and 
despondency;  that  he  lost  whatever  hope  he  had 
had  in  the  Spaniards ;  that  he  was  led  to  under- 
rate  the  capabilities  of  the  armed  peasantry,  seeing 
that  in  front  of  him  the  French  cavalry  were  over- 
running the  plains  and  levying  contributions,  to 
which  the  people  submitted  without  resistance ; 
and  that  he  rather  too  early  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  100,000  disciplined  French  troops  could  not 

*  By  Ihb  time  Uio  Engllib  coTenincBt  had  npplM  Spain  wiih 
90O|OO0  mufkeU,  with  aminunilbu  of  all  kindi  in  pKWottl(«,  with 
clothins,  and  with  iliteen  millions  of  hud  dolUra  l—Jfapitr,  Bitt. 
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be  opposed  in  the  north.  "  These  provinces,"  he 
said,  '*  are  not  armed :  and,  as  to  enthusiasm,  I 
have  seen  no  marks  of  it."*  A  few  days  later  he 
wrote,  in  the  private  journal  he  kept,  "  I  see  my 
aiiuation  as  clearly  as  any  one,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  worse ;  for  I  have  no  Spiuiish  army  to  give 
me  the  least  assistance,  only  the  Marques  Romana 
is  endeavouring  to  assemble  the  fugitives  from 
Blake's  army  at  Leon.  Vet  1  am  determined  to 
form  the  junction  of  this  army,  aud  to  try  our  for- 
tune. We  have  no  business  here  as  things  are ; 
but,  being  here,  it  would  never  do  to  abaDdoo  the 
Spaniards  without  a  struggle." 


Sir  Jonit  Hoomir. 

While  Moore  was  thus  desponding  at  Salamanca, 
Bonaparte  in  person  was  crossing  the  Pyreaees.  In 
the  month  of  September  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
bad  repaired  to  Erfurt  to  hold  conferences  with 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  subjects  of  their 
conferences  were  carefully  concealed ;  but  it  was 
generally  understood  that  the  question  of  Spain  and 
the  fate  of  Turkey  were  agitated,  without  reference 
to  any  other  principle  than  that  of  the  advantage 
and  aggrandizement  of  the  two  emperors.  It 
should  also  seem  that  it  was  understood  between 
them  that  Alexander  should  not  interfere  in  the 
Spanish  question,  and  that  Napoleon  should  allow 
him  in  return  to  encroach  on  the  trans-Danubian 
provinces  of  the  sulian ;  for,  shortly  after  this 
meeting  at  Erfurt,  Russian  troops  were  again 
poured  into  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  The  two 
emperors  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, inviting  him  to  a  speedy  |)acificatton,  but 
laying  down  no  basis  for  negotiation,  and  offering 
no  conditions  for  our  allies.  To  this  doubly  im- 
perial, but  really  insignificant,  epistle,  not  Cieoige 
III.,  but  Mr.  Canning,  his  secretary  for  foreign 
afi^airs,  replied  in  two  spirited  notes,  one  addressed 
to  the  Russian,  the  otlier  to  the  French  minister 
for  foreign  affairs.  In  the  note  to  the  Russian, 
Mr.  Canning  said  that  the  proposition  for  peace 
would  be  communicated  to  our  ally  the  King  of 
Sweden  (against  whom  the  Czar  was  now  waging 

*  Letter  lo  OM  of  liU  Imtlim,  la  If atraUtOf  ftc,  bj  Juus  Vocn, 
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a  fierce  and  winning  war)  and  to  the  existing  in- 
dependent gOTemment  of  Spain,  which  England 
was  determined  to  protect — that  it  waB  necessary 
his  Britannic  majesty  should  receive  an  immediate 
assurance  thti  France  acknowledged  the  existing 
independent  government  of  Spain  ss  a  party  in 
the  negotiation— that  the  lively  interest  manifested 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  former  times  for  the 
welfare  and  dignity  of  the  Spanish  monarch  conld 
not  leave  a  doubt  of  hia  imperial  majesty's  inten- 
tions with  respect  to  Spain — and  that  it  could  not 
be  conceived  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  been 
induced  to  sanction,  by  his  concurrence  or  appro- 
bation, usurpations,  the  principles  of  which  were 
not  less  unjust  than  their  example  was  dangerous 
to  all  legitimate  sovereigns  I  In  his  note  to  Chara- 
pagny,  now  Duke  of  Cadore,  and  the  successor  of 
Talleyrand,  Mr.  Canning  said  that  the  progress  of 
the  war  had  imposed  new  obligations  upon  Grreat 
Britain,  and  that  Sicily,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and 
Spain  must  be  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the 
negotiations ;  that  treaties  existed  with  the  three 
first  of  these  powers,  which  bound  them  and  Great 
Britain  together  in  peace  and  war;  and  that,  al- 
though no  formal  treaty  had  yet  been  executed  with 
Spain,  the  ties  of  honour  were  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land aa  strong  as  the  most  solemn  treaties ;  where- 
fore, it  must  be  understood,  that  the  central  junta 
or  proviuonal  government  of  Spain  must  be  a 
party  to  any  negotiation  in  which  his  majesty 
would  engage.  To  have  said  less  than  this  of  the 
Spanish  nation  would  have  been  infamous.  The 
BUissian  minister  replied,  that,  though  the  emperor 
his  master  might  readily  admit  the  claims  of  the 
sovereigns,  allies  of  Great  Britain,  he  would  never 
acknowledge  the  insurgents  of  Spain  as  an  inde- 
pendent power ; — that,  moreover,  the  emperor  had 
recognised  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  King  of  Spain, 
was  united  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  peace 
and  for  war,  and  was  resolved  not  to  separate  his 
interests  from  those  of  his  ally.  M.  Champagny 
reidied  in  the  same  tone,  but  still  more  tartly,  and 
wrote  some  paragraphs  about  a  treaty  on  the  uii 
possidetis  principle,  which  were  absolute  non- 
sense. It  requires  an  atrabilarioos  party  spirit, 
and  a  blindness  to  the  intention  of  Bonaparte  in 
dictating  the  joint  imperial  letter,  to  designate  the 
tone  of  Mr.  Canning's  note  to  Champagny  as  in- 
sulting. From  Erfurt  Bonapsrte  hastened  back  to 
Paris,  and  there  told  his  senate  that  he  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  were  irrevocably  united  in  the 
bond  of  alliance.  This  was  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber. On  the  25th  he  opened  the  session  of  the 
corps  legitlaUf^  and  told  that  soulless  body  that 
he  was  going  in  person  to  take  charge  of  the 
Spanish  war,  and  drive  the  English  out  of  Portu- 
gal. He  used  a  style  which  he  had  already  worn 
threadbare,  but  which  he  could  not  use  too  often ; — 
**  The  hideous  presence  of  the  English  leopards 
contaminates  the  continent  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
X  go  to  place  myself  ^  the  head  of  my  armies,  to 
crown  my  brother  at  Madrid,  and  to  plant  the 
French  eagles  on  the  ramparts  of  Lisbon !"  Two 


days  after  this  he  set  out  for  the  Pyrenees.  Troops 
had  been  for  some  time  collecting  on  that  frontier; 
for,  still  anticipating  his  vital  resources,  Bonaparte 
had  called  out  two  conscriptionsr,  and,  placing 
80,000  of  these  in  garrisons  in  Fence,  and  dis- 
posing of  80,000  of  them  as  a  gigantic  corps  da 
reserve,  he  had  hurried  off  his  veteran  troc^  to 
Spain.  The  very  klite  of  his  immense  army  was 
now  to  engage  in  this  momentous  struggle.  Before 
they  arrived  in  the  country  which  was  destined  to 
be  the  grave  of  most  of  them,  a  small  army  of 
native  Spanish  veterans  and  patriots  was  wafted 
to  the  shores  of  the  Peninsula  in  English  ships. 
At  the  time  when  Spain  and  her  resources  were 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Bonaparte,  Manuel  Godoy 
had  sent  General  the  Marques  de  la  Romana, 
with  15,000  men,  to  serve  the  French  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  or  wherever  else  the  conqueror  might 
choose  to  employ  them.  These  Spanish  troops  were 
quartered  in  Holstein,  Sleswig,  Jutland,  and  the 
islands  of  Funen,  Zealand,  and  Ijangeland,  when 
Mr.  Mac  Kenzie,  an  agent  employed  by  the  Eng- 
lish ministers,  opened  a  communication  with 
Romana  by  means  of  a  Catholic  priest.  The 
Spanish  general  was  incensed  at  the  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings at  Bayonne;  his  soldiers  were  eqtully 
indignant;  and  all  were  most  heartily  sick  of  their 
exile  in  Denmaric  and  those  Baltic  regions.  A 
plan  was  ingeniously  concerted  and  most  ably  ex- 
ecuted. The  marques,  with  from  9000  to  10,000 
of  his  men,  after  being  aided  hj  Admiral  Sir  R. 
Keats,  got  safely  on  board  our  Baltic  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Sir  James  Saumarez.  Touching  at 
England,  where  the  marques  received  a  moat  en- 
thusiastic welcome,  he  proceeded  to  S.  Andero, 
and  there  landed  his  men,  who  were  equipped  ir<»n 
the  English  stores,  and  were  then  sent  in  dinsioni 
to  join  Blake's  army  in  Biscay. 

If  Joseph  Bonaparte's  timidity  had  not  been  as 
excessive  as  the  imbecili^  of  the  Spanish  generals, 
and  of  the  Madrid  junta  who  directed  their  move- 
ments, the  French  must  have  obtained  repossession 
of  the  capital  long  before  the  arrival  of  his  brother : 
for,  while  the  Spaniards  were  scattered  all  about, 
Joseph  had  from  50,000  to  60,000  fighting  men 
concentrated  behind  the  Ebro,  with  6000  men  in 
moveable  columns  between  him  and  the  Pyrenees, 
with  General  Drouet  and  a  strong  reserve  a  little 
beyond  those  mountains  at  Bayonne.  But,  even  as 
it  was,  Spanish  conceit  and  rashness  led  to  some 
fatal  reverses  before  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
arrived  with  his  immense  augmentation  of  force. 
After  waiting  until  the  intrusive  king  had  received 
considerable  supplies  and  reinforcements  —  after 
wasting  many  precious  weeks  in  idleness  and  in- 
decision— the  Spanish  generals  foolishly  moved 
forward  on  different  points  of  the  river  Ebro, 
which,  in  diagonal  line,  traverses  the  whole  of  the 
Peninsula  firom  the  foot  of  the  Asturian  mountains 
and  the  frontiers  of  the  Biscayan  provinces  to  the 
Gulf  of  AmpoUa,  on  &e  Mediterranean  sea,  in 
order  to  commence  offensive  operations  on  the 
banks  of  that  river  or  in  the  countrv  bey«nd  it. 
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General  Blake  (started  on  tbia  campaign  without 
magazines,  without  clothes  or  shoes  for  his  men, 
with  very  little  ammunition,  without  money, 
and  without  any  plan  except  that  of  raising  the 
provinces  of  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa.  The  millions 
of  hard  dollars  which  England  had  sent  had,  iii 
good  part,  found  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  a 
aet  of  coiTupt  and  rapacious  junta  men;  and  the 
other  supplies,  liberally  furnished  from  the  same 
quarter,  had  been  wasted,  scattered,  or  deposited 
in  places  where  they  remained  useless  until  cap- 
tured by  the  French.  The  army  on  the  right, 
commanded  by  Castanos,  wu  scarcely  better  pro- 
vided than  the  army  of  the  left,  undo-  Blake ;  and 
the  army  in  the  centre,  in  addition  to  its  wrants,  had 
the  calamity  of  being  commanded  by  a  rash,  igno- 
rant young  man,  the  Conde  de  BeUeder,  who  was 
scarcely  twenty  years  old.  The  three  armies  were 
so  placed  that  they  could  a£Ford  no  support  to  each 
other.  The  successes  they  had  obtained  over 
Dupont  at  Baylen  had  produced  a  moral  drunken- 
ness that  was  not  yet  over.  Some  of  the  Spaniards 
at  Coruua  told  Sir  David  Baird  that  the  Spanish 
generals  were  assuredly  going  to  annihilate  the 
French,  and  to  open  the  way  into  the  heart  of 
France,  whither  the  English  might  follow  them  at 
their  leisure.  Castaiios  bad  more  prudence  than 
the  rest  of  these  inept  Spanish  commanders ;  but 
be  had  absolutely  no  authority  over  them  or  their 
movements ;  and  the  enr  (rf  the  Spanish  soldiery 
wa8"ForwanI!  forward!"  Some  of  the  columns 
got  beyond  tlie  line  of  the  Ebm,  and  other  columni 
ataid  behind^  or,  instead  of  closing,  Imgthened 
their  lines ;  and  this  wide  disseverance  was  the 
more  dangerous,  as  the  Spaniards  had  scarcely  any 
cavalry,  while  the  French  were  well  provided  with 
that  arm,  and  with  first-rate  cavalry  ofBcers.  On  the 
last  day  of  October  Blake,  far  in  advance  on  the 
left,  was  attacked  by  Lefebvrc,  and,  after  a  long 
and  well-contested  action,  was  driven  in,  but  with- 
out losing  colours  or  prisoners.  On  account  of  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  the  French 
could  not  use  their  formidable  artillery.  Blake 
retreated  in  good  order  by  Bilbao  to  Nava;  but 
the  enemy  followed  him  and  entered  the  important 
town  of  Bilboa  on  the  Ist  of  November.  On  the 
&th»  Blake  defeated  a  French  division ;  but  his 
own  divisions  had  sepuated  during  his  ad- 
vance and  during  bn  retreat;  his  people  were 
exhausted  by  &tigue,  hunger,  and  cold,  foe  they 
had  pused  a  fortnight  among  the  nij^ed  moun- 
tains of  Biscay  during  rainy  nights  and  the  most 
inclement  weather,  being  almost  continually  in  the 
open  air.  It  is  said  that  there  was  not  a  great- 
coat, nor  even  a  hat,  among  the  men,  and  that  there 
were  very  few  shoes.  Blake  therefore  retired  to 
Kspinosa  de  loa  Monteros.  Here  he  intended  to 
rest  for  some  days ;  but  on  the  9th  his  rear-guard 
was  surprised,  and  he  was  attacked  and  defeated 
with  great  loss.  Spiking  his  guns,  and  crossing 
the  river  Trueba,  Blake  then  fled  back  to  Reynosa, 
a  strong  position,  hut  to  secure  which  no  pains 
had  been  taken  during  his  rash  advance.  The 


forlorn  hope  of  collecting  his  scattered  forces  there 
was  soon  defeated ;  a  fatal  blow  had  been  struck 
ou  the  army  of  the  Conde  de  Belveder,  which  had 
been  intended  to  support  Blake;  and  now  three 
French  corps  were  rapidly  closing  round  Reyuosa. 
No  alternative  was  left  to  Blake  but  to  fly  towards 
the  port  of  S.  Andero.  He,  with  a  few  officers  and 
men,  reached  that  port  and  got  safely  on  board  an 
English  ship ;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  people 
sought  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  the  Aaturiaa  ; 
and  his  army  was  so  entirely  dissipated  that 
scarcely  a  trace  of  it  could  be  seen  anjwhere. 
Such  magazines  as  were  at  Reynosa  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  who  sent  detachments  to  S. 
Andero  and  to  other  ports  on  that  coast,  where  Uiey 
obtained  a  good  booty,  consisting  principally  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  which  had  been 
forwarded  by  the  English  for  men  who  knew  not 
how  to  use  them.  On  tlie  8th  of  November,  be- 
tween Blake's  6ght  at  Espiuosa,  and  his  flight  from 
Reynosa,  Bonaparte  arrived  at  his  brother's  head- 
quarters in  the  city  of  Vitwia,  and  took  the  entire 
direction  of  the  campaign.  It  did  not  require  his 
quick  and  practised  eye  to  discover  the  monstrous 
errors  which  the  Spanish  generals  had  committed, 
or  the  facility  afifonled  by  the  position  into  which 
afiiairs  had  been  brought  for  preventing  their  junc- 
tion and  beating  them  separiUely.  He  was  not  well 
pleased  at  Marshal  I^febvre  for  opening  the  cam- 
paign before  his  arrival ;  but  Blake*B  army  had 
been  beaten,  and  he  confidently  expected  to  hem 
in  the  Conde  de  Belveder,  or  Cartafios,  or  both, 
and  reduce  them  to  a  capituladon,  wbidk  ahould 
obliterate  the  disgrace  of  Baylen.  With  a  force 
more  than  double  that  of  the  enemy  before  him. 
Marshal  Soult  was  hurried  across  the  Ebro,  in 
the  direction  of  Burgos.  Instead  of  retreating 
or  attempting  to  form  a  Junction  with  Castanos, 
the  Conde  de  Belveder — whose  army  consisted  only 
of  13,000  regular  troops,  and  a  few  thousand 
armed  peasants,  and  enthusiastic  students,  volun- 
teers from  Salamanca  and  Leon — imprudently 
encamped  and  waited  the  attack  in  an  open  posi- 
tion at  Gamonal,  in  front  of  Burgos.  Soult's  vete- 
rans routed  him  completely,  massacred  or  took  pri- 
soners between  3000  and 4000  of  hia  men,  and  seized 
all  hia  cannon  and  ba^age.  The  Conde  fled  to 
Lerma,  five  and  twenty  mika  from  the  field  of 
battle,  where  he  wrote  a  dispatch  extolliiw  the  in- 
trepidity of  his  soldiers.  The  armies  on  his  r^ht 
being  thus  dispersed,  Bonaparte  aimed  his  blows 
at  the  army  of  General  Castaiios  and  the  army  of 
Aragon,  that  were  now  both  on  his  left.  He  sent 
column  after  column  to  intercept  the  communica- 
tion with  Madrid,  and  to  get  in  Castanos's  rear ; 
and  he  dispatch»l  Marshal  I^annes  with  30,000 
men  to  attack  that  Spanish  general  in  front  On 
the  approach  of  the  French,.  Castanos  had  fallen 
back  from  Calahorra  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  o 
Tudela.  There  he  was  joined  by  the  army  of 
Aragon,  under  the  command  of  Palafoz,  who  had 
had  the  ff>oA  sense  to  see  the  expediency  of  this 
junction,  and  who  had  efTccted^^  by  a  march  of 
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extraordinary  rapidity.  United  aa  they  were,  the 
armieB  of  Caatanoi  and  Palafox  were  icareely 
equal  in  nnmber  to  the  forces  of  Lannea  in  their 
firont,  and  Ney  and  Victor  were  getting  in  their  rear. 
We  count  for  little  or  nothing  the  irregular  bands 
of  peaaantiy  that  lengthened  and  weakened  the 
linea  of  the  two  armies.  MiHreover,  the  regulars 
were,  for  the  most  part,  raw  levies,  miserably 
armed.  A  general  of  the  greatest  genius  might 
have  trembled  at  the  thought  of  riucing  a  battle 
with  such  troops  against  veteran  masses,  strong  in 
cavalry  and  in  artillery,  and  abundantly  provided 
with  the  best  arms  and  materials.  It  would  be 
auperfluons  to  give  the  details  of  the  battle  of 
Tudela,  which  was  fought  on  the  23rd  of  Novem- 
ber, The  Spaniards  were  quickly  thrown  into  dis- 
order, put  to  flight  and  savagely  slaughtered  1^ 
the  French  cavalry.  These  Spanish  armies,  how- 
ever, bad  not  the  habit  of  capitulating;  fragments 
went  oiF  and  saved  themsdves  by  fleetness  of  toot, 
the  rest  retreated  in  tolerably  good  order  to  Cala- 
tayud.  It  is  said  that  Bonaparte  reproached  one 
of  hia  generals  for  anffiering  Castafios  to  escape, 
having  a  vindictive  deaire  to  hold  in  captivity 
tiie  conqueror  of  Dupont.  Plundering  the  towns 
tbrouj^h  whidk  they  f)as&ed,  and  shooting  every 
Spaniard  they  caught  in  arms  (Bon^)arte  having 
given  an  etpreis  uid  atanding  order  to  that  effect), 
some  of  the  French  columns  marched  forward  to 
drive  out  the  central  junta  and  take  poesession  of 
Madrid. 

Having  done  nothing  when  they  had  time  to  do 
it,  the  central  junta  now  precipitated  measures  in 
the  moat  hurried  and  confused  manner,  issuing  a 
multitude  of  orders,  some  of  whicli  were  not 
understood,  and  very  few  of  which  were  attended 
to,  partly  through  the  despair  which  seemed  to 
have  ftllen  upon  the  Spanish  people,  and  partly 
through  the  abortness  of  time  that  was  allowed 
them.  They  ordered  the  formation  of  a  new 
militia  in  all  towns ;  they  began  to  collect  provi- 
sions and  to  make  banioulea;  they  sent  some 
troops  to  occupy  the  paaaea  of  the  Somosierra,  the 
last  bulwark  wtween  the  French  and  the  capital ; 
and  6000  men  were  entrenched  upon  the  heights 
of  SepulTeda,  overlooking  the  principal  pais.  But 
the  French  came  on  rapidly,  and  the  dangerous 
belief  was  spread  throughout  the  Spanish  forces  and 
the  people  of  Madrid,  that  their  generals  and  leaders 
were  betraying  them.  Treachery — foul  treachery — 
there  was  in  the  capital ;  but  it  appears  to  have  l>een 
confined  to  the  party  of  Don  T.  Morla,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  as  a  patriot  in  the  govern  • 
ment  of  Cadiz,  and  who  was  never  suspected  until 
it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  effects  of  his  treason. 
On  the  29th  of  November  Bonaparte  had  his  head 
quarters  at  a  villi^  upon  the  outer  skirts  of  Somo- 
sierra. On  the  30th  tlie  principal  pass  was  car- 
ried, the  6000  Spaniards  intrenched  at  Sepulveda 
flying  before  a  charge  of  Polish  lancers.  On  the 
morning  of  the  2na  of  December,  Besai&rei,  with 
the  French  cavalry,  came  within  eight  of  Madrid, 
and  tof^L  pOHMasiun  of  the  heights ;  and  at  noon  on 


the  same  day,  being  the  anniversary  of  his  corona- 
tion, the  Emperor  of  the  French  arrived.  The 
town  was  immediately  summoned  ;  but  such  waa 
the  fiiry  of  the  people  that  the  French  officer 
employed  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  but  for 
the  interferoice  of  the  Sjpanisfa  regulars.  The  day 
passed  without  the  pcMibility  of  opening  any  com- 
munication with  those  who  wished  to  save  their 
houflCB,  their  property,  and  thor  lives  by  delivering 
up  the  city.  In  the  evening  B<mapaTte*s  infantry 
and  artillery  came  up  ;  arrangements  were  made 
by  moonlight  for  an  aatault  the  next  morning,  and 
the  Marques  de  Castelar  was  exhorted,  in  a  letter 
from  Berthier,  not  to  expose  Madrid  to  the  horrors 
of  a  storm.  "  The  night  was  clear  and  bright,  and 
in  the  French  camp  all  waa  silence  and  watchful, 
but  a  tumultuous  noise  was  heard  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  city,  as  if  some  mighty  beast  was  strug- 
gling and  howling  in  the  toils.'**  There  were 
only  6000  regular  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Castelar,  in  the  town ;  but  there  were  more  than 
60,000  armed  men  besides  these,  consisting  of  the 
citizens  and  populace,  and  the  peasantry  who  had 
flocked  in  from  the  adjoining  country;  and,  if  left 
to  their  own  impulse  and  fury,  these  men  wonld 
have  made  a  moat  desperate  resistance.  They  had 
taken  up  the  pavement,  they  had  barricaded  the 
streeta  and  houses,  they  had  massacred  the  Mar- 
ques de  Perrales,  and  other  persons  suspected  of 
favouring  the  French,  and  they  were  shouting 
"  War  to  the  knife !"  Unfortunately,  Madrid  had 
no  bulwarks  or  outworks ;  the  houses,  though 
strong,  were  not  fire-proof;  the  artillery  had  been 
placed  in  the  worst  and  most  exposed  situations ; 
and  the  opulent  clusses  soon  declared  against  the 
madness  of  attempting  to  defend  a  large  and  open 
capital  incapable  of  defence.  Nor  can  such 
exploits  as  had  been  performed  at  Zaragoza  ever 
be  expected  from  a  capital  city,  let  it  be  fortified 
aa  it  may.  Before  daylight  the  French  stormed 
some  houses  in  the  suburbs,  dislodged  a  garrison 
which  had  been  thrown  into  the  Buen  Retiro 
palace,  and  began  to  throw  ahelli  into  tiie  town. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd  they  took  posses- 
sion of  the  immense  palace  (tf  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Cell,  a  key  to  the  city  on  that  side.  The  ci^  waa 
then  summoned  for  the  third  time;  and  in  the 
afternoon  Don  T.  Morla,  whose  cowardice  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  even  greater  than  his  treachery, 
came  out  to  demand  a  suspension  of  arms.  Morla 
was  accompanied  by  auother  Spanish  officer,  who 
was  compelled  to  bear  the  terrible  threats  of  Bona- 
parte, mingled  with  moral  declamations  and  apoph- 
thegms, the  farcical  parU  of  the  tragedy.  "  Injus- 
tice and  bad  faith,"  said  this  precuus  moralist, 
"  always  recoil  upon  those  who  are  guilty  of  them  !** 
Morla  returned  into  the  ci^  and  told  the  authori- 
ties and  the  people  that  Madrid  must  surrender 
before  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  or  perish  and 
disappear !  There  were  still  thousands  who  wouU 
have  staid  to  have  perished  under  the  ruina  of  the 
houses — and  all  would  not  have  perished  without 
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loss  and  delay  to  the  French  ;  hut  the  central  junta 
had  fled  already,  with  indecent  haite,  towards  Bada- 
joz,  and  the  men  in  authority  that  remained  confeued 
that  there  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  capitulate. 
The  Marques  de  Caatelar  nobly  determined  not  to 
surrender,  and  succeeded  in  withdrawing  his  6000 
regulars  and  sixteen  cannon  in  safety.  During  the 
night,  the  populace  and  the  peasantry  kept  firing 
on  the  French  outposts,  and  ringing  the  church 
and  convent  bells :  but  at  8  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  of  December  Morla  came  forth  with 
a  capitulation,  and  Madrid  surrendered.  Such  of 
the  Spaniards  as  remained  in  arms,  and  aa  had  not 
fled  out  of  the  town  to  follow  Castelar,  were  dis- 
armed, and  the  city  was  filled  with  French  troops, 
who  had  received  the  strictest  orders  not  to  exas- 
perate the  people  by  plunder,  or  by  any  other  excess. 
Bonaparte  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Chamartin,  a 
country  bouse  four  miles  from  Madrid ;  and  in  a 
few  days  the  shops  were  re-opened,  the  theatres 
were  frequented  as  usual,  and  everything  wore  the 
outward  appearance  of  tranquillity.  A  number  of 
imperial  decrees,  re-organizing  the  government, 
ana  hurling  vengeance  at  those  grandees  who  had 
declared  that  they  had  acted  in  Bayonne  under 


compulsion,  and  who  had  made  head  against  his 
brother,  were  issued  from  Chamartin,  and  a  pro- 
clamation was  addressed  to  the  Spaniards  in  the 
name  of  Napoleon.  The  Spanish  people  were  told 
that  further  resistance  was  useless ;  that  at  most 
they  could  only  protract  a  destructive  war  on  their 
own  soil ;  thnt  it  had  cost  the  emperor  only  a  few 
marches  to  defeat  their  armies;  that  he  would 
presently  drive  the  English  from  the  Peninsula ; 
that  to  the  rights  which  had  been  ceded  him  by 
the  princes  of  the  last  dynasty  he  had  now  added 
the  right  of  conquest,  but  that  his  wish  was  still  to 
be  the  regenerator  of  Spain.  "But,"  he  added, 
*'  should  you  not  merit  my  confidence,  I  must  treat 
you  as  a  conquered  people,  and  place  my  brother 
Joseph  upon  another  throne.  I  shall  then  set  the 
crowo  of  Spain  upon  my  own  head,  and  cause  it  to 
be  respected  by  the  guilty;  for  Ood  has  given 
me  power  and  indinaiion  to  aurmount  all  ob- 
stacles !*'*  Joseph  Bonaparte  entered  Madrid  in  the 
tail  of  the  French  army ;  but,  though  all  seemed  so 
quiet  and  submissive,  he  dreaded  insurrection  and 
assassination  ;  and,  while  his  brother  went  to  look 
after  Sir  John  Moore  and  the  English,  he  retired, 
well  guarded,  to  the  royal  palace  at  S.  Ildefonso. 


Pauu  Of  8.  iLDinmo. 


The  situation  of  the  English  general  was,  in  the 
extremest  degree,  critical.  On  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber news  reached  Sir  John  Moore  at  Salamanca,  of 
the  unexpected  dispersion  of  all  the  Spanish  armies, 
and  of  the  rapid  advance  of  Bonaparte  with  over- 
whelming forces.    It  appeared  to  him  that,  as 


there  was  no  longer  an  army  in  the  north  of 
Spain  with  which  he  could  combine,  and  as  the 
southern  provinces  would  quickly  be  invaded,  it 
was  most  advisable  to  lead  back  his  troops  to  Lis- 
bon ;  where  they  would  be  enabled  to  join  any 
•  Soutfaey,  Hilt,  of  ttw  Peninralu  Wu. 
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Spanish  corps  which  might  rise  in  the  south,  or  to 
render  essential  services  by  being  conveyed  hy  sea 
to  Cadiz.  Accordingly,  Sir  John  sent  orders  to  Sir 
David  Baird,  who  had  not  got  much  beyond  Astorga, 
to  prepare  to  retreat  to  Coruiia  and  sail  with  his 
division  to  the  T&gua ;  and  he  instructed  General 
Hope,  who  waa  still  far  away,  to  join  him  if  prac- 
ticable, or  to  march  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  near  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  where  they  could  unite.  It  is 
said  that  this  plan  met  with  the  iiiU  approbation  of 
Hope  and  Baird.  But  ftt  this  jancture  intelligence 
was  brought  to  Moore  from  Madrid,  that  a  very 
fovourable  change  had  taken  place  in  the  state  oi 
affiurs.  It  was  most  confidentW  reported,  on  the 
authority  of  the  junta  and  of  Don  T.  Moria,  that 
San  Juan,  a  Spanish  general,  had  repulsed  three 
attacks  of  the  French  at  Sepulveda;  that  Castanos 
was  bringing  up  the  greater  part  of  bis  force  to 
unite  with  San  Juan ;  and  that  Bonaparte  was  still 
at  Burgos,  or  a  good  many  marches  from  Madrid. 
Of  the  immense  force  which  the  French  had  now 
brought  to  the  southward  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of 
the  £bro,  and  of  the  strong  reserves  that  were 
ready  to  follow,  Moore  apparently  received  no 
information.  But  at  the  same  time  a  long  dispatch 
from  Mr.  Frere,  dated  Aranjuez,  November  30th, 
reached  him.  The  ambasaadw  strongly  deprecated 
a  retreat  into  Portagid ;  asmring  Sir  John  that  the 
provinces  he  had  seen  were  the  least  distingoished 
of  all  Spain  for  a  military  or  patriotic  spirit;  that 
the  other  provinces  possosed  the  most  ardent  and 
determined  patriotism ;  and  that,  as  he  believed, 
every  individual  in  the  central  junta  or  government 
was  resolved  to  perish  with  the  country  rather  than 
submit.  In  the  common  lamentable  ignorance  of 
the  amount  of  the  French  force,  and  in  the  fatal 
reliance  on  the  rhodomontade  reports  of  Spaniards 
who  were  fools  or  traitors,  Mr.  Frere  recommended 
Moore  to  collect  a  force  capable  of  repulsing  the 
French  before  they  received  their  reinforcements, 
telling  him  that  the  covering  and  protecting  Madrid 
waa  a  point  of  the  greatest  moment ;  that  the 
people  the  capital  were  full  of  resolution,  and 
determined  to  defend  it  to  extremity,  in  spite  of  its 
unfiivoorable  situation ;  and  that  surely  this  deter- 
mination oaght  to  be  encoim4;ed  by  some  aliow  of 
support*  Letters  also  came  from  Don  T.  Morla, 
imploring  Sir  John  to  snccour  Madrid.  Two 
Spanish  generals  also  arrived  at  Salamanca  with  a 
letter  from  Don  Martin  Garay,  the  war  minister : 
both  these  generals  and  the  minister^  letter  spoke 
in  glowing  terms  of  the  i  mproved  prospect  of  affairs, 
assuring  Sir  John  that  the  Spanish  armies  were 

*  hTlIammtniy  papen.— "  Mr.  Frers  bad  com*  out  to  Spain  Im. 
vmmd  with  Mm  notioDa  of  what  wu  pudnf  Id  that  rannuy.  atid, 
tenacioaily  clii^iag  to  tha  pktarM  of  iiU  tDaaginatioD,  he  retenled 
the  IntntuoD  of  i-«awn  and  ■para«d  at  tuta.  ThadafMof  thsConda 
d«  BalTsder  nt  Oamonal,  a  defeat  that  broka  tha  eeiiHf  of  the  Spanlih 
lina,  uiKorarrd  the  flank  and  lear  of  CutaKoi'i  arar.  onaned  a  wajr  to 
Madrid,  and  ratderMt  du  etmcenttatlon  of  the  Britbn  diTUoo*  nmafA 
If  Bot  impoMdblt.  he  rarhmri;  nlM  the  '  ntiluekT  afidr  of  the  lOth 
at  BurgM.'  Ann  the  b«ltla  of  TiUtela  ha  aallnutM  the  wl»da  Fmieh 
aimjr  on  the  atd*  of  Buraoi  and  Valladaliri  at  tUnem  tAeMaadmen, 
wh—  thmt  were  abota  ww  Awtirtd  riaiwaad ;  and  yel.iridi  tnlbrmatioa 
■o  ahaurtif  defective,  h*  waa  prompt  to  Interfere  with,  and  enfer  to 
ooatrol.  tba  mllUvT  oomMnaUoiu  of  the  General  (Bb  John  Moore), 
wUehwanfiMiadad  apaBUubncaiklaekiiowUditdpTtoe^estf  the 
art  af  w."-^ivfar. 


undismayed,  were  augmenting  daily,  and  were  ren- 
dering the  approach  of  the  French  to  Madrid 
utterly  impraclicable.  But,  before  these  two  gene- 
rals and  tliis  letter  came  to  hand,  the  French  were 
undisputed  masters  of  the  capital ;  and  the  army  of 
San  Juan  existed  nowhere  except  upon  paper,  for 
the  troops  had  fled  pusillanimously,  and  had  mur- 
dered— St  TaUvera— their  own  general,  reputed 
the  best  officer  in  the  Spanish  service.  There  ia 
every  reason  for  beliering  that  Don  T.  Mortals 
letter,  which  waa  dated  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
the  very  day  that  he  actually  began  negotii^ng 
terms  for  surrendering  Madrid,  was  dictated  by 
some  of  Bonaparte's  people,  or  was  written  and 
sent  to  serve  that  conqueror  by  drawing  the  English 
army  into  a  snare.  It  was  utterly  impossible  that 
Morla  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs ;  and  yet  he  told  Sir  John  Moore  that  Cas- 
tanos, with  25,000  men,  waa  falling  back  on  Madrid 
in  the  greatest  haste,  to  unite  with  its  garrison ;  and 
that  10,000  men  from  the  Somosierrawere  coming 
for  the  same  purpose  to  the  city,  where  nearly 
40,000  men  would  join  them ! 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  continue  the  unac- 
countable delusion  into  which  Mr.  Frere  had 
fallen,  and  to  conceal  from  him  the  submission  of 
Madrid.  There  waa  in  that  city  a  Frenchman, 
named  Charmilly,  who  gave  himself  out  as  a 
royalist  emigrant  and  refugee,  and  who,  in  that 
capacity,  and  as  a  mortal  enemy  to  Bonaparte,  had 
o^red  his  services  to  the  central  junta.  This 
man  was  afterwards  denounced  in  die  British  par- 
liament as'  one  who  had  been  an  organizer  of 
assassination  in  San  Domingo,  and  a  fraudulent 
bankrupt  in  London  ;  and  there  appears  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  was,  and  had  been,  an  unprin- 
cipled adventurer.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that  the 
French  were  the  strongest  he  stole  out  of  Madrid 
and  joined  them.  Bonaparte's  skill  in  these 
matters  was  at  least  as  conspicuous  as  his  military 
genius;  and  wherever  he  moved  there  waa  a 
household  or  camp  police  composed  of  men  who 
had  been  trained  by  those  great  masters,  Fouch6 
and  Savary,  and  who  had  been  exercised  under  his 
own  eye.  On  the  2nd  of  December,  when  Don 
T.  Morla  first  presented  himself  in  the  French 
camp,  and  evidently  before  he  had  written  to 
entrap  Sir  JcAm  Moore,  Charmilly  had  a  private 
interview  with  that  Spanish  apostate.  Immediately 
after  this  conference  Charmilly  posted  after  the 
English  ambassador,  who  was  flying  with  the 
central  junta  at,  or  nearly  at,  the  very  moment  that 
Moore  was  reading  his  famous  Aranjuez  dispatch. 
The  Frenchman  overtook  Mr.  Frere  at  Talavera, 
and,  apparently  with  little  difficulty,  convinced 
that  credulous  man  that  the  Spanish  afilairs  were 

Erosperiug ;  that  Madrid  was  quite  capable  of 
olding  out  for  a  long  time  against  the  small  army 
which  Bonaparte  had  brought  against  it;  and, 
finally,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  raise  the  siege 
and  compel  the  French  to  a  speedy  retreat  except 
the  approach  of  the  British.  Without  a  single 
doubt  as  to  the  character  and  rapjitation  <tf  ^ii 
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French  adventurer,  the  facetious  and  accomplished 
writer  in  the  '  Antt-Jacohin*  unbosomed  himself, 
and  made  him  the  depository  of  secrets  which 
might  hare  committed  the  suTety  and  honour  of 
every  British  soldier  in  Spain.  Morla,  who  bad 
sent  the  Frenchman  to  catch  Frere,  had  by  this 
time  secured  to  himself  his  military  rank  and  his 
fortune — which  last  must  have  been  chiefly  made 
by  appropriating  the  money  which  Esg^nd  had 
so  liberally  and  so  carelessly  sent  out ; — and  very 
■oon  afterwards  he  was  rewarded  by  h^h  employ- 
ment under  King  Joseph.  The  !^gUsh  ambu- 
lador,  with  his  head  full  of  die  menomcious  intel- 
ligence which  Charmilly  had  brought  him,  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  dispatch  to  Sir  John  Moore, 
eommencing  by  referring  to  his  famous  Aranjuez 
dispatch,  in  which  he  had  recommended  the  cover- 
ing and  protecting  Madrid ;  and  then  referring 
Sir  Johu  to  Colonel  Cbarmilly,  the  bearer  of  the 
present  letter,  for  the  state  in  which  he  had  left 
that  city.  Mr.  Freie  could  not  but  confess  that  he 
and  the  ceutral  junta  were  flying  for  Badajoz, 
**  from  a  situation  in  which  they  were  exposed  to 
be  made  prisoners;"  yet  he  still  urged  Sir  John 
to  succour  the  capital,  offering  to  take  upon  himself 
any  degree  of  reaponubility ; — as  if  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  an  army  could  shift  his  responsibility 
from  his  own  shoulders  to  those  of  a  fugitive  di- 
plomatist With  this  dispatch,  and  with  all  Frere'a 
secrets  in  his  posseaaion,  Chtnnilly  aped  away  for 
Salamanca ;  hut  it  was  neither  our  ambassador  at 
Talavera  or  at  Badajoz,  nor  our  general  at  Sala- 
manca, that  could  tell  with  whom  Charmilly  com- 
municated on  the  road,  or  what  mesiengera  be 
sent  to  the  French  at  Madrid.  Presenting  himself 
at  Sir  John  Moore's  head-quarters,  the  Frenchman 
delivered  the  dispatch  and  pressed  vehemently  to 
see  the  general.  Sir  John,  who  had  no  love  for 
Frenchmen  of  any  kind,  and  a  great  detestation 
for  all  spies  and  secret  agents,  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted him  to  his  presence,  and  closely  questioned 
him  upon  the  intelligence  he  brought.  Charmilly, 
like  one  used  to  the  trade,  positively  asserted  that 
Bonaparte's  army  was  not  considerable ;  that  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  patriotic  zeal  of  all  ranks  of 
Spaniards  at  Madrid ;  that  clouds  of  people  from  the 
country  were  rushing  in  to  defend  that  city ;  that 
all  cUnea  were  at  work ;  that  the  city  was  already 
nrrounded  with  batteries ;  that  every  street  waa 
barricaded,  and  that  Mr.  Frere  was  most  desirous 
that  Sir  John  should  instantly  advance  and  raise 
the  siege  of  Madrid.  All  this  was  laid  just  three 
days  after  Madrid  had  surrendered!  Sir  John 
listened  without  uttering  a  word  which  could  in- 
dicate his  thoughts  or  the  course  he  meant  to 
pursue.  The  adventurer  saw  he  was  suspected; 
but,  cunning  as  he  was,  he  duped  himself  into  the 
belief  that  Moore  persisted  in  his  original  inten- 
tion of  retreating  rapidly  to  Portugal.  Early  nest 
morning  he  again  appeared  at  head-quarters,  and 
presented  a  second  letter  from  Mr.  Frere,  which 
he  had  supj^ressed,  by  that  ambassador's  directions, 
at  hia  fiiit  interview.   This  waa  strange  enov^h, 


but  there  was  matter  in  the  letter,  in  this  rider  to 
the  dispatch,  which  was  still  stranger — for  it  con- 
tained a  request  that,  should  Sir  John  continue  in 
his  resolution  to  retreat,  "  ihe  bearer  might  be 
previously  ejonUned  before  a  council  of  war 
This  was  nothing  less  than  attempting  to  wreat  the 
command  of  the  army  out  of  the  general's  hands,  to 
appeal  from  Sir  John  Moore  to  the  officers  serving 
under  him,  and  to  intimate  to  those  officers  and  the 
whole  army  that,  in  the  opini<m  of  the  ambassa- 
dor, ^r  John  was  deficient  in  zeal,  bravery,  and 
ability.  A  grosaer  insult  waa  never  offered  to  a 
brave  and  high-minded  man;  and  it  was  the  grosaer 
and  the  bitterer  from  the  cliaracter  of  the  a^nt 
who  delivered  it.  Moore  instantly  ordered  Char- 
milly to  quit  the  cantonments  of  the  British  army. 
Whether  the  Frenchman  repaired  to  Badajoz  to 
condole  with  Mr.  Frere,  or  went  to  Madrid  to  hold 
him  up  to  the  ridicule  he  merited,  we  cannot  decide ; 
but  it  should  appear  that  he  communicated  intelli- 
gence to  French  head-quarters,  which,  from  the 
mistake  he  had  fallen  into,  misled  Bonaparte,  and 
confirmed  him  in  the  belief  that  the  British  were 
in  full  retreat  to  Usbon. 

Moore's  nature  was  generous,  his  temper  beauti- 
ful :  as  soon  as  the  odious  Frenchman  was  gone 
his  resentment  cooled;*  and,  calmly  weighing 
Frere's  dispatch  and  the  information  which  Char- 
milly had  brought,  and  comparing  it  with  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  letter  of  Morla,  of 
whose  treachery  he  was  wholly  ignorant,  and  with 
the  details  given  by  the  two  Spanish  generals, 
who  had  waited  upon  him  at  Salamanca,  he 
was  induced  to  believe  that  Madrid  was  really 
standing  a  si^e,  that  the  Spanish  generals  were 
concentrating  their  scattered  forces,  that  the  French 
arm^  was  not  very  considerable,  and  that  the 
spirit  and  energy  of  the  country,  of  which  he  had 
scarcely  seen  a  sign,  were  at  last  awaking.  On 
the  5th  or  6th  of  December  he  was  joined  by  the 
ordnance  from  General  Hope's  division,  and  this 
tended  to  raise  his  spirits.  On  the  6th  he  wrote 
to  Sir  David  Baird,  who,  after  destroying  some 
stores,  had  retreated  as  far  as  Villa  Franca,  to 
concentrate  his  troops  and  return  to  Astorga. 
"  I  mean,"  said  Moore,  "  to  proceed  bridle  in 
hand ;  for  if  the  bubble  hursts  we  shall  hme  a 
run  for  it,**  He  also  ordered  Hope,  who  was  now 
near  at  hand,  to  join  him  without  delay ;  and  he 
opened  a  correspondence  with  Banana,  «ho  had 
so  cleverly  brought  his  Spanish  veterans  from  the 
Baltic,  but  the  best  part  of  whose  forcea  had  been 
engaged  on  the  Ebro,  and  beaten  and  scattered. 
Romans,  who  had  succeeded  to  Blake's  command, 
was  quartered,  in  the  citj  of  Leon ;  but  none  except 
the  wildest  and  falsest  intelligence  could  be  ob- 

*  Writing  ■  ftw  boua  ■flsnrud*  to  Fret*  to  mpMS  Ui  wtak  Owl 
BOthlnx  thonld  dbtnrb  flu  hBrmony  vhidi  onitht  to  nlniit  hitwatu 
Utna,  Uoon  Mid—*'  I  dull  kWato  fitom  any  iiwiito  upoa  tlw  two 
hum  bom  yon.  deUmcd  to  »  iHt  ai^H  ud  tU>  nonfaig  br 
CoIomI  ClHnnlUv,  oroa  flw  nmmf  wUrti  ■eoramiBM  them.  I 
ceitolnly  at  Snt  dU  IM  mad  mnm  muck  ladiinwon  tA  *  pmaa 
like  him  b^BR  mado  Ihe  danel  or  ft  oommnloBUmor  iku  Mwt  ftw 

Kutome.  TiKWsiMiBfianotueBdfUildmmjIbqratvtf  «m 
cjMtod  tomnb  yum  •gain." 
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tained  of  the  strength  of  hit  army.  Before  flying 
from  Madrid,  the  central  junta  had  assured  Golond 
Oraham  (at  present  Lord  I^nedoch)  that  Romana's 
army  exceeded  30,000  men.  The  marques  him- 
sdf  IS  said  (o  have  stated  to  a  British  officer  that 
he  had  33,000  inftnbr  and  300  caTalry ;  yet  now, 
when  he  was  required  to  act,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Sir  John  Moore,  acknowledging  that  he  could  only 
asaemble  9000  or  10,000  men,  and  two  days  after- 
wards these  dwindled  to  7000.  Such,  invariably, 
was  the  sort  of  official  intelligence  that  Moore  re- 
ceived from  Spanish  generals  and  ministers :  there 
was  nerer  any  dependence  to  be  placed  in  their 
reports,  and  it  was  clear  that  nothing  was  to  be 
expected  from  Romana.  Sir  John  then  wrote  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  stating  that  he  intended  to 
advance  by  Valladolid  towards  Burgos,  in  con- 
junction with  Sir  David  Baird,  and  with  or  with- 
out the  army  of  Romana,  for  the  purpose  of 
threatening  the  communication  of  the  French. 
The  Somoaierra  and  the  Guadarrama  were  both 
known  to  be  in  poaseiaion  of  the  enonj,  wherefore 
no  direct  movement  could  be  made  towards  Madrid ; 
but  Moore  knew  that  Zan^^ozs  was  determined  to 
atand  a  second  liege ;  he  had  received  ftom  the 
junta  of  Toledo  a  formal  assurance  of  their  resolu- 
tion to  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  the 
town  rather  than  submit ;  and  he  was  informed 
that  the  southern  provinces  were  forwarding  crowds 
of  fresh  levies.  He  concluded  that  Bonaparte 
would  be  more  anxious  to  strike  a  heavy  blow 
against  the  English  than  to  overrun  any  particular 
province ;  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  throw  him- 
self upon  the  communications  of  the  French  army, 
hoping,  if  fortune  were  favourable,  to  inflict  a 
severe  loss  upon  the  troops  which  guarded  them 
before  aid  could  arrive.  If  Bonaparte,  suspending 
his  operations  against  the  south,  should  detach 
troops  largely,  Madrid  would  thereby  be  relieved : 
if  he  did  not  detach  largely,  the  British  could  hold 
their  ground.  Moore  couM  not  bat  know  that  a 
great  general  like  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
would  be  most  likely  to  unite  hia  whole  army,  and 
fall  upon  the  troops  which  thus  ventured  to  place 
themselves  on  hia  line  of  operations ;  but,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  Spaniards  at  a  critical  moment,  and  to 
give  time  for  the  southern  provinces  to  organize  their 
defeu(»f ,  he  was  willing  to  draw  the  maaa  of  the 
enemy  upon  himself.* 

In  the  meanwhile  Sir  John  had  sent  forward 
Colonel  Graham  to  carry  a  message  to  Morla,  and 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  some  correct  information  of 
what  was  passing  in  Madrid  and  the  country  round 
it.  Oraham  returned  to  Salamanca  on  the  evening 
of  the  9th,  bringing  the  first  intimation  of  the 
prompt  capitulation  of  the  Spanish  capital.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  penetrate  fiurther  Uian  Tala- 
Tcra,  where  he  had  met  two  members  of  the  cen- 

*  QdoMl  Ibpitr,  mnorr  of  Iha  Wat  la  Om  FtatamU.— Th«  hit- 
toms  or  Aw  m  >dda— "  Moon  bit  that,  in  duiu  n.  be  eompro- 
bM  Ihc  mfcty  arhb  own  annjr,  Ihst  h«  miut  glide  along  (he  Bdm 
ar«BKdiiect,  ihat  he  mnat  crow  a  golf  oa  a  rotten  plank  :  bnt  be 
■Inknew  themattisliiaKUtiator  hU  aoldicn,  he  bwf  coaSdMMe  fa 
Me       rnl>»,  aad,  the  oeeoalra  bdag  worthy  of  r  emt  4wd,  Im 
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tral  junta,  who  assured  him  that  the  French  were 
only  from  20,000  to  30,000  strong,  and  had  pos- 
sessed themselvea  of  nothing  more  tban  the  Retiro 
palace ;  that  the  peo^e  were  still  in  arms ;  that 
30,000  men  oi  the  Spanish  army  of  the  centre 
were  at  Guadalaxara ;  that  14,000  men  were  ^ 
Almaraz ;  and  that  Romana,  who  was  anxious  to 
unite  with  the  English,  would  soon  have  30,000 
fighting  men.  Mortified  as  he  was  to  find  that  the 
capital  had  held  out  only  one  day,  and  induced  as 
he  was  br  that  fact  to  doubt  of  the  Spanish  spirit, 
and  to  place  less  reliance  than  ever  on  the  reports 
and  assurances  he  received,  Moore  would  not  forego 
his  resolution  to  advance ;  for  he  calculated  that  a 
diversion  for  the  southern  provinces  might  still  be 
effected,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  prove  that  Eng- 
land would  not  abandon  the  cause  even  when  the 
Spaniards  themselves  seemed  to  be  abandoning  it. 
With  a  full  sense  of  the  perilouaness  of  hia  enter- 
prise, and  with  the  conviction  that  no  faith  was  to  be 
put  on  reports  from  the  Spanish  authorities,  Moore 
engaged  wmt  confidential  persona  to  watch  and 
send  him  timely  notice  of  the  movements  of  the 
enemy's  columns.    On  the  11  th  of  Decembo-  he 

Sushed  forward  his  caTalry  towards  Toro  and  Tor- 
esillas,  on  the  river  Douro.  He  himself  left  Sala- 
manca on  the  13tb.  Preparations  for  a  retreat 
upon  Portugal  were,  however,  continued,  and  Sir 
David  Baird  was  ordered  to  form  magazines  at 
Benevente,  Astorga,  and  other  places,  by  which 
arrangements  two  lines  of  operation  were  secured, 
and  a  greater  freedom  of  action  obtained.  The 
cavalry  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  Brigadier 
General  C.  Stewart  (the  present  Marquess  of  X^n- 
donderry),  who  was  at  their  head,  got  notice  that 
the  village  of  Roeda  was  occupied  by  a  party  of 
French  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  place  was  pre- 
sently surrounded  by  our  dragoons,  and  almost  the 
whole  party,  consisting  of  eighty  men,  were  killed 
or  taken.  The  prisoners  declared  that  they  had  no 
suspicion  that  the  British  were  advancing— that 
they  believed  them  to  be  retreating  upon  Lislwn.  On 
the  evening  of  the  13th  Moore*s  head-quarters  were 
at  Alanos.  There  on  the  14th  an  intercepted  dis- 
patch from  Berthier  to  Soult  was  brought  to  him, 
and  its  contents  induced  him  to  change  the  direction 
of  his  march.  The  dispatch  described  Madrid  as 
perfectly  tranquil,  and  the  public  amusements  going 
forward  as  in  a  time  of  peace.  It  directed  Suultto 
take  possession  of  Leon,  drive  the  Spaniards  into 
Galicia,  and  make  hims^f  master  of  Benevente  and 
Zamora ;  being  assured  that  no  apprehension  of  the 
English  need  be  entertained,  as  everything  con- 
firmed the  belief  that  they  were  in  full  retreat  into 
Portugal.  The  fourth  corps  of  the  French  army  was 
said  to  be  already  atTalavera,  on  the  route  to  Badi^ 
joz ;  and  this  movement,  it  was  observed,  would  force 
the  English  general  to  retreat,  if,  contrary  to  the 
emperor*s  belief,  he  had  not  done  so  already.  The 
fifth  corps  was  on  the  march  to  Zaraeoza,  and  the 
eighth  corps  to  Burgoa.  Such  was  the  confidence 
of  the  French  at  Madrid,  that  Bolhier  had  aent 
thii  impmrtant  dispatch  (dated  Deeember  thcilOth) 
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by  a  single  staff  officer,  who  rode  post  Ihrough  the 
country  without  an  escort,  and  in  perfect  safety, 
until  his  abusive  langu^e  to  the  poetmaster  of  Viu- 
deatillos  created  a  tumult,  m  vbich  he  lost  bis  life. 
Captain  Waters,  who  bad  been  sent  out  by  Moore 
to  obfiam  intelligence,  chanced  to  arriTe  at  Valdes- 
tillos  and  to  hear  of  the  murder ;  he  purchased  the 
F^ch  dispatch  for  twenty  dollars :  neitba  money 
nor  patriotism  had  hitherto  induced  the  Spaniards 
to  bring  Moore  any  intelligence.*  It  was  now  cer- 
tain that  Burgos  would  be  strongly  protected,  and 
that  Baird'a  line  of  march  would  be  rendered  un- 
safe if  Soult  followed  Berthier's  instructions  and 
advanced.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  French  ap- 
peared to  be  ignorant  of  the  British  movements, 
there  was  some  chance  of  surprising  and  beating 
Soult  before  Bonaparte  could  come  to  bis  succour. 
Moore  therefore  ordered  Hope  to  pass  the  Douro,  at 
Tordesillas,  and  direct  bis  march  upon  Villapando ; 
he  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Toro,  and  &zed 
upon  Valderas  as  the  point  of  junction  with  Baird'a 
division,  the  head  of  which  was  now  at  Benevente. 
On  the  16th,  being  at  Toro,  Moore  received  two 
letters,  one  from  the  fugitive  central  junta,  who  1^ 
this  time  had  fled  from  Badajos  to  TruziUo,  and 
the  other  from  Mr.  Frere,  who  had  accompanied 
them  in  their  flight,  end  who  waa  stiU  giving  im- 
plicit fiuth  to  their  aangnine  and  extravagant  or 
treacherous  reports.  [Other  persons  suspected  that 
several  members  of  the  junta  were  in  the  French 
interest ;  but  our  ambaasador  never  seems  to  have 
suspected  any  thing,  except  the  zeal,  the  skill,  and 
firmness  of  our  general.]  The  letter  from  the  junta 
impudently  complained  that,  when  Romana  pro- 
posed to  unite  14,000  picked  men  to  the  British 
army,  with  a  view  to  a  forward  movement,  his  oder 
had  been  disregarded,  and  a  retreat  determined 
upon,  in  spite  of  bis  remonstrances ;  that  this  re- 
treat was  uncalled  for,  "  as  the  enemy  was  never 
so  near  his  ruin  as  at  that  moment,'*  &c.  The 
junta  still  ui^^  Sir  John  to  join  Romana,  with  his 
14,000  select  men,  assuring  him  that  30,000  re- 
cruits would  be  added  to  the  ranks  in  the  course 
of— a  month.  Mr.  Frere*s  letter  bitterly  censured 
Sir  John  for  having  ever  thought  of  a  retreat,  told 
hiro  that  be  had  done  the  utmoet  pouible  mischief 
to  the  Spanish  cause,  and  that  "  vpon  a  supposed 
miliUny  necetsUy"  he  was  inflicting  final  ruin 
on  our  ally,  and  indelible  disgrace  on  his  own 
country!  Now,  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Frere,  safe 
and  far  away  at  TruziUo,  knew  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  state  of  Romana's  army,  or  the  intentions 
of  that  general,  or  the  force  and  movements  of  the 
French  corps  that  were  gathering  round  Moore ; 
and  be  afterwards  acknowledged  that  the  Spanish 
enthusiasm  was  extinguished,  and  that  a  general 
panic  was  commencing  at  the  very  moment  ne  was 
writing  this  offensive  epistle.  Romana,  with  a  few 
thousand  misemble  soldiers,  was  at  this  time  reti- 
ring into  Galicia,  although  he  was  fully  aware  of 
the  advance  whidi  Moore  had  made,  and  bad  en- 
gaged to  support  him.  Thus  tiie  only  Spanish  force 


on  foot  in  the  north  was  retreating,  while  the  Bri- 
tish were  advancing.  On  the  18tb,  Moore  carried 
his  head-quarters  forward  to  Castro  Nuevo,  whence 
he  wrote  to  Romana,  acquainting  him  with  his 
intention  to  &11  upon  Soult,  and  denring  his  iso- 
operatbn :  he  also  requeited  that  the  marques,  ac- 
cording  to  his  own  plan  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  British  miniater  in  L(»ad<m,  would  reaerrc 
the  Asturiaa  for  hia  own  line,  and  leave  Galicia 
to  the  British.  Romana  halted,  and  was  di^ 
posed  to  do  his  duty  with  spirit ;  but  bis  military 
genius*  was  as  limited  as  were  the  means  at  his  com- 
mand :  his  soldiers  had  been  defrauded  of  their  pay 
— of  the  money  sent  out  by  England — by  the  profli- 
gate Asturian  authorities,  and  were  hungry,  half 
naked,  and  ready  at  every  moment  to  desert  The 
British  continued  in  full  march.  On  the  20th  of  De- 
cember the  whole  of  the  forces  of  Moore,  Baird,  and 
Hope  were  united  at  and  near  Mayorga.  Nominally 
the  army  was  nearly  35,000  sbvng;  but  four  regi- 
ments were  still  in  Portugal,  and  three  regiments  had 
been  left  at  Lugo  and  Astoiga;  nearly  1100  men 
were  detached,  and  about  4000  were  in  hoq[)ital ; 
hence  the  actual  number  at  present  ftt  Mayo^ 
was  only  about  23,580  men  with  60  pieces  of 
artillery.  In  their  advance^the  cavalry  had  scoured 
the  country  cm  the  aide  of  Valladolid,  and  had  taken 
a  number  of  prisoners  from  the  French,  who  could 
be  no  louger  ignorant  of  Moore's  movements.  At 
Mayorga  information  was  obtained  that  about  70U 
French  cavalry  were  lying  in  the  town  of  Sahagim. 
To  surprise  this  corps,  Lord  Paget  (nowMarquesa  of 
Anglesey)  marched  all  night  with  two  regiments  of 
hussars.  The  surprise  failed,  but  the  attack  never- 
theless succeeded ;  the  French  were  charged  and 
broken,  many  were  sabred,  157  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  the  rest,  whose  horses  were  fresh  while 
the  English  horses  were  jaded,  escaped  bv  flight. 
This  feat  waa  performed  by  die  15th,  who  had  only 
400  men,  for  the  10th  hussars  were  not  in  sight 
when  Paget  made  bis  brilliant  charge.  The  Eng- 
lish infontry  soon  advanced,  and  Sahagun  became 
bead-quarters.  Romana  remained  behind  at  Man- 
cilta,  writing  encouraging  letters,  yet  showing  very 
plainly  thiU  no  asriatanee  was  to  be  expected  from 
him.  The  whole  British  army  was,  however,  on 
fire  for  a  gener^  battle ;  and  Moore  entertained 
sanguine  hopes  that  he  might  still  have  time  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  at  Soult,  who  waa  at  a  short 
distance,  po^ed  behind  the  river  Carion,  with  from 
16,000  to  18,000  men,  and  with  some  other  corps 
not  far  off  in  his  rear.  But,  having  outmarched  tbeir 
supplies,  the  English  troops  were  obliged  to  halt  at 
Sahagun  until  the  23rd.  On  that  day  Romana  gave 
notice  that  the  French  were  in  fiiU  march  frcon  the 
side  of  Madrid ;  and  in  the  night  of  the  33rd,  when 
the  English  troops  were  actually  in  march  for  the 
CarioD,  with  the  intention  of  forcing  the  bri^;e 
over  that  river  and  falling  upon  Soult,  Moore  re- 
ceived certain  reports,  from  hia  own  ctmfidential 

*  Lord  Wrlllngtm  uld,  in  1809,  U»l,  U»iig]i  Roauma  vat  ana  of 
the  bMt  of  Uie  Simalali  geim&Ui  be  macti  doubted  of  bit  aUUtjr  (e 
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agents,  that  the  whole  French  army  was  in  move- 
ment to  concentrate,  and  to  cruah  the  Britiah : — the 
fbiuth  corps  had  heea  halted  at  Talavera,  the  fifith 
waa  at  Vitoria,  the  eighth  was  fast  closing  up  to 
reinforce  Soult,  and  Bonaparte  in  person  was 
marching  with  hi*  usual  rapidity  towanls  the  Gua- 
darrama,  haTing  expressed  his  aatmishment  at  the 
unexpected  boldness  of  the  British  morement,  and 
hanug  exdainied  that  Moan  was  the  only  general 
DOW  &  to  contend  with  him.*  The  emperor  of 
the  Ftaich  waa  aiming  at  the  occupation  of  Bene- 
▼ente,  in  Moore's  rear.  No  fewer  than  100,000 
men  were  hurrying  forward  by  four  different  routes : 
the  conquest  of  the  south  and  every  other  operation 
waa  suspended.  It  was  the  mot  not  only  of  Bona- 
parte, but  of  Soult  and  all  his  generals,  that,  if  they 
could  only  beat  Moore,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
feared  from  any  army  that  existed  in  Spain.  If 
Soult  would  have  waited  to  give  battle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Carion,  Moore  could  have  beaten  him  with 
ease;  but  it  was  suspected  (and  the  case  was 
really  so)  that  Soult  had  received  orders  to  fall 
back  on  the  columns  that  were  hastening  to  his 
support,  and  to  draw  Moore  on  towards  Burgos, 
whidi  would  have  allowed  time  for  the  converging 
corps  of  the  French  to  envelope  him.  In  his  <me 
great  object  Sir  John  had  inlly  succeeded :  he  had 
tempted  Bonaparte  from  Madrid ;  he  had  gained 
good  breathing  time  for  the  southern  provinces ;  he 
bad  caused  the  siege  of  Zaragoza  to  be  delayed ;  he 
had  gained  for  Ac  Spaniards  an  opportunity  of 
uniting  in  other  provinces  ;  and  more  he  could  not 
do,  without  risking  the  total  destruction  of  his  army 
and  the  ignominious  fate  of  Dupont.  He  therefore 
immediately  countermanded  the  advance  of  the 
army,  sending  the  baggi^,  with  the  brigades  in  his 
rear,  back  towarda  Astorga ;  and,  to  cover  the  retreat 
and  to  deceive  Soult,  be  remained  a  whole  day  with 
Uie  reserve,  and  sent  forward  squadrons  of  cavalry 
to  skirmish  with  the  French  outposts.  He  apprized 
Romaua  of  his  intentions,  and  requested  him  to 
leave  a  strong  guard  at  the  bridge  of  Mancilla, 
whidi  apana  the  river  Esla.  The  beginning  of 
the  retreat  was  conducted  with  the  most  perfe^ 
Qflrder;  and  by  the  26th  the  whole  British  army 
was  safely  behind  the  Esla.  On  the  same  day 
Bonaparte  reached  Tordesillas,  <ni  the  Douro,  fully 
expeding  to  cut  off  Moore*s  retreat;  but  notwith- 
iturding  his  amazing  apeed  he  found  he  arrived 

•  "  sir  JoUn  Mooro  had  no  tdeaSlj  Dorpa  to  ptotM  bb  flanka— no 
Mtaferanneiita  to  expeeL  Ha  vommaaiA  an  annyi  briUiant  in  ap- 
pearance, yot  weak  in  anmarical  atreogth;  bnt  upon  that,  and  that 
■lotM,  waa  dependance  to  ba  pUcad  for  the  aucrniAil  reaalt  of  a  very 
bold  advance  againM  a  Mperkit  enmr  Is  hi*  fro  at, «  eorpa  naarl;  ai 
atrong  u  hU  own  njpcai  lua  rifht  flank,  and  the  wbitle  army  of  the 
raperor  anoorupM  and  Kndy  to  mow  »iliHt  Um.  In  ataltnn  that 
a  Mprrior  forae  wai  is  front  M  tka  Britiah  anajr.  It  mnat  ttot  be  anp- 
puMd  lo  apply  to  the  coipa  d'amfie  of  Hanhal  Sonlt  alono,  bnt  to 
toelade  that  of  the  Dnk*  of  Abranlaa  (JnnoOi  Otea  betwam  Tliorin 
andBingoe.  .  .  •  Tha  nainh  npon  tha  drfon  would  ODdaaUedlj 
luve  eompromliad  tha  lalM)'  of  our  army.  Not  only  Iba  mart  pro- 
baUa,battho  nwat  tobadMiad,  naoUof  that  nummaat,  namely, 
the  deliMt  of  Hatahal  Sonlt,  vould  bnt  taava  added  to  Ha  datuna  and 
dUfculUea.  Had  Hafihal  Soult  nUred  vbon  amallad  by  tha  BrbMi 
f(m,  tt  b  pnbabto  tlwt  fa  aanml,  behic  ret  to  Imonan  of  iht  mfd 
wnemaBt  makhig  agaiut  Um  ftmu  UmaM,  woiud  hay*  adTaaeed  la 
pniioit,  and  dtia  mnat  han  londand  Ua  altnation  alUl  mon  oritieal. 
In  aithat  aaae,  Aa  tiiaa  loot  aonld  not  Ul  to  oeeaalaB  Ibo  dMlraetlon 
or  eaptuHf  of  onr  army."-t-Aiwii— froafawl  ItlthB^,  Narmitt 


twelve  hours  too  late.  Before  getting  across  the 
£sla  some  squadrons  of  French  horse  were  hanging 
on  the  flanks  of  the  English,  and  an  advanced 
corps  of  their  cavalry  occupied  a  hill  near  the  road. 
These  last  were  attacked  1^  the  10th  hussars,  who 
put  many  of  them  to  the  sword  and  took  about  100 
pisoners.  During  twelve  succenive  days  the  Eng- 
fish  cavalry  had  been  engaged  more  or  less ;  ther 
had  been  so  well  headed  in  every  a&ir  or  skirmisn 
that  they  had  taken  upwards  of  500  prisoners 
in  all.  The  river  Esla  was  fordable  in  many 
places,  there  were  several  bridges  which  the  Spa- 
niards had  neglected  to  destroy,  and  little  confi- 
dence could  he  placed  upon  Romana's  people,  who 
had  undertaken  to  defend  the  bridge  at  Mancilla. 
Brigadier-general  Craufiird  blew  up  one  of  the 
bridges  at  Castro  Oonzalo,  one  half  of  his  men 
working  amidst  torrents  of  rain  and  snow,  and  the 
other  half  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay,  for  some  of 
the  cavalry  of  the  French  imperial  guard  had  col- 
lected on  the  heights  on  the  opposite  bank.  Behind 
Mancilla  stood  the  town  of  Leon,  inclosed  with 
walls  and  capable  of  considerable  resistance.  Leav- 
ing 3,000  of  his  men,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery, 
to  defend  or  destn^  the  bridge,  Romana  undertook 
to  hold  Leon  with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  with 
a  rabble  that  had  gatho^  round  him.  A  few 
French  light  horse  drove  the  Spaniards  from  the 
bridge,  captured  their  guns,  and  chased  them  to- 
wards Leon.  By  this  easy  means  Soult,  whose 
single  corps  now  exceeded  the  British  army  in 
number,  got  possession  of  an  important  road  and 
advanced  rapidly;  and  then  Romana  abandoned 
Leon  without  firing  a  musket,  and  fled  with  his 
disBolring  forces  to  the  north.  Moore  had  gained 
two  days*  rest  at  Benevente,  but,  as  he  had  not  the 
means  of  removing  them,  he  was  obliged  to  destroy 
most  of  his  stores.*  On  the  29th  the  mass  of  the 
British  gained  Aslorga,  the  cavalry  remaining  be- 
hind at  Benevente,  with  piquets  watching  the  fords 
of  the  Esla.  General  Jjcfebvre  Desnouettea  dashed 
across  the  river,  with  600  horse  of  the  imperial 
guard.  Our  ])iquets  retired  fighting,  and  Brigadier- 
general  the  Hon.  C.  Stewart  obstinately  disputed  the 
ground ;  but  the  French  kept  advancing  across  the 
plain,  which  was  then  covered  with  stragglers,  bag- 
gage waggtna,  and  camp  followers.  Benevente 
was  filled  with  Uimult  and  conAision;  but  Lord 
Paget  mounted  the  10th  hussars  at  the  edge  of  the 
town,  rallied  and  collected  the  piquets  and  the  3rd 
German  hussars,  and  made  a  charge'with  the  whole. 
In  an  instant  the  scene  changed ;  the  French  were 
galloping  back  towards  the  river,  with  the  British 
and  Lord  Paget  close  at  their  heels.  Lefebvre 
Desnouettea  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner ; 


*  "  The  amy  «ai  tad  had  been  from  tha  flnt  wUhost  aoffidsnt 
meani  of  tiaoaport ;  the  general  had  no  money  to  procore  It.  and  tha 
Ul- will  of  tha  SpaiMda,  ud  tha  ahnSlag  condnct  of  tha  Jontu,  added 
InOnltely  to  thelt  dUneulUea."— JVnpfir. 

Some  money  hart  been  anit  to  Hooie  alnea  hb  adranee^  but  not 
enoagb.  H*  waa  obliged  tn  contract  debt*  with  Uw  Spanlarda,  vho 
were  not  fond  of  giving  erHllt.  and  who  for^t,  al)  along,  that  Ifbore 
WM  flghdng  their  Iwitle.  Thii  cr«dlt  ayrtem  had  a  very  pemMooa 
•BMnot  only  on  Kir  John'*  CBmpaign,  but  alio  on  tha  flnt  campaign 
of  Sir  A.  Wellcaley  In  Rpsin.  Sir  Arthur,  hoirever,  la  the  couiaa  of 
lSW,WBtriv«dtopi7offaUaieMdabta.  , 
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other  officen  were  captured ;  and  nearly  300  men 
were  killed,  voonded^  or  taken.  The  British  lou 
amounted  to  50  men.  Lord  Paget  maintained  hii 
poBt  till  the  evenh^  of  the  29th,  and  then  took  the 
road  to  Astoiga.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
Manhal  Besai^res  cnaaed  the  Eala  with  9000  horse 
and  followed  Paget,  and  on  the  same  day  General 
Fnncescfai,  who  had  crosted  at  die  bridge  of  Man- 
cilia,  followed  Moore  by  another  road.  While  be  was 
at  A^orga,  or  before  he  got  there,  about  5,000  men 
of  Romana's  flying  army  (the  only  troops  that 
ever  appeared  to  qoK)perate)  rushed  into  the  town, 
and  b^n  to  appropnale  the  provisions  and  stores 
which  bad  been  collected  for  the  use  of  the  British. 
The  Spaniards  had  encumbered  the  road  with  carts 
and  mules,  they  took  possession  of  the  bouses,  and 
when  the  English  soldiers  went  to  seek  lodgii^ 
quarrels  and  scuffles  ensued.  Nor  was  this  the 
worst  consequence  of  the  contact  of  the  two  allied 
forces :  the  Spaniards  were  afflicted  with  the  typhus 
fever,  and  they  commnnicated  it  to  the  English. 
Sir  John  had  earnestly  solicited  the  marques  to 
leave  this  road  vacant,  and  to  retire  into  the  Astu- 
rias,  where,  by  lying  on  the  flank  or  rear  of  the 
advancing  French  army,  he  might  have  retarded  its 
progress ;  but  the  Spaniard  had  preferred  crossing 
Momre's  line  of  mardi,  and  by  so  doing  he  did  the 
British  army  far  more  injury  than  the  pursuing 
French  eonld  do  it.  From  this  moment  the  diaei- 
]dine  of  Moore's  people  was  seriously  affscted.  In 
the  terrible  dianrder  which  prevailed,  the  English 
soMieiB  helped  themsdvea,  as  best  th^  could,  to 
provisions,  and  to  spirits  and  wine.  No  orders  were 
observed ;  and  when  Moore  resumed  his  retreat  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  such  of  the  stores  as  had  iiot 
been  seized  and  wasted  behind  him.  Having  done 
all  the  mischief  he  could,  Homana  retired  with  his 
cavalry  and  some  guns  to  the  valley  of  the  Minho, 
leaving  his  ragged  inftntry  and  the  rest  of  his  artil- 
kry  to  follow  ^eir  own  instinct.  Some  of  these 
|>oor  Spaniards  mixed  with  the  British  army,  spread- 
ug  still  more  the  vermin  and  the  disease  with  which 
they  were  infected ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them 
either  disbanded,  or  were  tidten  by  the  French. 
On  the  28th  of  December  Bonaparte  had  slept  at 
Villapando,  only  four  le^iues  from  Benevente.  On 
the  1st  of  January  he  took  possession  of  Astorga, 
where  70,000  French  infantry,  10,000  cavahy,  and 
200  pieces  of  artillery  were  now  united. 

A.  D.  1800.  From  the  heights  behind  Astim 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  could  diacorer  the 
now  confused  rear  of  the  retreating  English 
army ;  but  he  was  exceedingly  wroth  that  Moore, 
by  his  rapid  movements,  should  have  escaped  him, 
and  circumstances  had  arisen  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  world  which  prevented  his  enjoying  the  satis- 
faction of  pursuing  the  most  cordially  hated  of  all 
his  enemies.  Dispatches  arrived  from  Paris  and 
from  other  places,  which  leil  no  doubt  as  to  the 
intention  of  Austria  to  take  the  field  against  him  ; 
and  therefore,  on  the  2nd,  entrusting  the  pursuit  of 
Moore  to  Soult,  he  turned  away  i^m  Bencvente 
to  Valladolid,  whence  he  travelled  with  almost  in- 


credible  speed  to  his  own  capital,  cursing  alt  the 
way  the  efficiency  <^  English  policy,  alliances,  and 
subsidies,  to  which  solely  he  attributed  the  war  with 
whidi  he  was  now  threatened  in  Germany  and 
Italy.*  But  even  after  his  emperor^s  departure 
Soult  had  60,000  men  and  91  guns  to  put  in  the 
track  of  Moore ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  precipi- 
tating these  masses  throi^h  Galicia.  His  cavalry 
WBS  very  soon  close  upon  the  Britidi  rear ;  and 
the  whole  of  that  army,  from  excessive  privntioa 
and  suffering,  from  the  murmora  and  miaeondaet 
of  many  of  the  officers,  and  from  the  despondency 
generally  induced  by  such  a  retreat,  was  heconring 
every  day  more  and  more  demoralized.  They  had 
hardly  any  provisiona  with  them,  diey  could  obtain 
little  or  nothing,  except  sour  wine,  in  that  famine- 
stricken  country;  the  roads  were  wretched,  and 
covered  with  deep  snow;  when  it  did  not  snow  it 
rained  in  torrents ;  the  cold  on  the  mountains  was 
intense ;  uid  many  of  the  sick,  and  many  of  the 
women  and  children  who  had  been  allowed  to  fid- 
low  the  army  in  spite  of  Sir  John's  orders,  1^ 
down  by  the  road-side  and  died.  Some  dt^race- 
ful  occurrenoes  todc  place  at  Bembibre,  where 
there  were  immmse  wine<cellars ;  and  similar  ex- 
cesses were  committed  in  Villa  Franca.  Yet, 
wherever  or  whenever  the  French  came  up  to  fight, 
the  English  formed  in  good  order  and  beat  taea. 
off.  The  French  general  Colbert  wu  shot  throng 
the  heart  in  one  of  these  aooanters,  and  of  die  six 
or  eight  squadrons  of  horse  that  aecompanled  him 
the  greater  number  were  killed  on  the  spot.  In 
front  of  Lugo  another  desperate  contest  took  place, 
which  ended  in  General  the  Hon.  Sir  £.  Psget's  re- 
pulsing a  greatly  superior  force.  This  was  on  the  5th 
of  January.  On  the  'Ith,  Sir  John  Moore  announced 
his  intention  of  halting  and  offering  battle  to  his  pur- 
suer. *'  It  has  been  well  said,"  says  our  military  his- 
torian, "  that  a  British  army  may  be  gleaned  in  a 
retreat,  but  cannot  be  reaped ;  whatever  may  he 
their  misery,  the  soldiers  will  always  be  found 
clean  at  review,  ready  »t  a  G^ht;  and  acarcdy  was 
this  order  issued  when  the  line  of  battle,  so  atten- 
uated before,  was  filled  vrith  vigorous  men,  full  of 
confidence  and  nlour.**t  Moore's  positions  were 
welt  chosen,  and  the  country  was  rugged  and  moun- 
tainoiu.  Soult  formed  in  order  of  battle  along  a 
ridse  frontiiw  the  EngKsh ;  but  from  the  nature 
of  »e  grouna  he  could  not  discover  Moore's  force, 
and,  tuing  it  merely  for  a  reai^guard,  he  attadced 
rather  feebly,  and  waa  defeated  with  die  loss  of 
400  or  500  men.  But  the  French  marshal  now 
called  up  the  division  of  Laborde;  and  at  day- 
break on  the  following  morning,  he  confronted 
the  English  general,  who  had  about  16,000  foot, 
1800  horse,  and  40  pieces  of  artillery,  with 
17,000  foot,  4000  horse,  and  50  pieces  of  artilleiy. 
But,  even  with  this  superiority  of  force,  Soolt  pre- 

*  It  ku  btm  napMtod  (bat  oUm  eaoM,  bapUea  the  aUitaU* 
Uia  AnitriaD  emperor.  caalribute<l  to  B<mp«ita'a  haatj  dcMitnn 
hum  hk  amr  <□  Spalo ;  Irat  on  Uii*  hMrt  w«  CMi  lad  noUinM  btt 
ooilMiiin,  and  Um        imt  cmn  MMlffij  !■  Iht  ^ 
nilBeivBt  to  acanint  br  kb  ntim  to  FUifc 
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ferrcd  vaUing  for  tbe  junction  of  Marshal  Ney 
to  giving  battle ;  and  the  French  remained  in  line 
all  day  without  firing  a  shot.  It  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  Moore  should  move  to  attack  Soult, 
who  might  be  reinforced  at  ever^  moment,  and  it 
would  Mve  been  madoeca  to  wait  where  he  was : 
therefore  Moore  decamped  in  the  night,  leaving 
hia  fires  burning  to  deceive  the  French,  and  con- 
tiwied  bia  retreat  towards  the  coast  and  the  port  of 
Corufia.  He  had  only  been  able  to  collect  at  Logo 
bread  for  one  day*a  consumption ;  the  weather  was 
worse  than  ever,  and  the  disorganization  of  the 
army  became  more  complete.  At  last,  on  the  13th 
of  January,  Moore  got  sight  of  the  sea  and  of 
Coruna;  but  his  evil  star  was  still  predominant; 
a  fleet  of  transports,  in  which  liis  army  could  have 
been  quickly  embarked  in  safety,  was  not  there, 
but  detuned  by  contrary  winds  at  Vigo,  and  there 
were  only  a  few  small  vessels  in  the  harbour.  He, 
however,  pressed  forward  to  the  town  and  put  his 
wearied  troops  into  quarters.  The  town  of  Coruna 
ma  weakly  fortified,  and  commanded  on  one  side 
by  some  heights.  Some  general  officers  thought 
that  even  now  the  campaign  must  end  in  a  conven- 
tioi.  But  anch  thoughts  were  far  from  the  mind 
of  Moore,  who  atrengthened  the  weak  side  of  the 
-town,  oceopied  the  citadel,  put  the  wwst  of  his  «ck 
cm  board  trn  fow  vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  made 
the  beat  diqnaitions  to  fight  the  French  and  secure 
his  embarkation  by  a  general  action.  In  the  whole 
campaign  he  had  had  most  ample  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  inertness  and  stupidi^ — or  worse — of 
the  Spanish  authorities ;  and  he  now  found  around 
him  abundant  materials  for  increasing  this  vexa- 
tion. He  had  seen  Romana's  rabble  rout  without 
arras,  without  ammunition,  without  clothes;  the 
other  Spanish  armies  he  had  not  seen,  because  they 
had  made  themselves  invisible,  but  from  the  best 
information  he  had  received,  and  from  their  noto- 
rioua  diaaaters,  he  could  not  but  conclude  that  they 
were  in  aa  bad  case  as  the  so-called  array  of  the 
marques ;  yet  here,  absurdly  exposed  on  a  hill  out- 
aide  of  the  town  of  Coruna,  were  4000  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  which  had  been  farou|^t  from  Bag- 
Una  many  months  before,  and  in  the  town  there 
was  a  large  m^azine  of  English  anna— aroie  and 
powda  hanng  been  uselessly  kept  in  strae,  while 
the  forces  in  the  field  were  fiymg  like  ng^  in 
the  wind  for  want  of  them.  To  save  this  immense 
atock  of  ammuoition  from  Sonlt,  Sir  John  removed 
as  many  barrels  into  the  town  aa  he  could,  aud 
blew  up  all  the  rest.  The  explosion  was  so  tre- 
mendous that  Coruna  was  shaken  as  by  an  earth- 
quake. In  the  evening  of  the  14th,  the  transports 
from  Vigo  hove  in  sight ;  but  it  was  now  impos- 
uble  to  think  of  embarking  without  fighting  a  battle, 
or  abandoning  a  great  portion  of  the  army  as  a 
rear-guard,  for  Soult  was  crowning  the  hills,  and 
his  light  troops  were  skirmishing  close  outside  the 
town.  In  the  course  of  the  night  and  following  morn- 
ing, the  remainder  of  the  sick,  the  dismounted  ca- 
Turr,  the  best  of  ihe  horses,  and  fifly-two  pieces  of 
artillery,  were  safely  embarked,  Moore  retaining  on 


shore  only  eight  English  snd  four  Spaauh  guns 
for  action.*  On  the  mommg  of  the  15th,  the 
French  advanced  to  the  height  where  the  great 
powder-me«azine  had  been  blown  up;  and  our 
rifle  corps  skirmished  wil^  their  light  troops.  In 
the  evening  Colonel  Mackenzie  of  the  5tb,  com- 
manding the  advanced  post  on  the  left,  .made  a 
gallant  rvah  to  sunrise  two  of  the  enemy'a  cannon ; 
but  in  crossing  a  field  he  was  shot,  and  the  attack 
failed.  In  the  course  of  the  day.  Sir  John  had  tbe 
satis&ction  of  receiving  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frere, 
who  was  no  longer  at  Truxillo,  but  much  farther 
away,  at  Seville.  The  ambassador  informed  the 
general  that,  upon  learning  his  advance  upon  the 
Carion,  which  was  sure  to  draw  upon  him  the 
mass  of  the  French  forces,  he  had  written  to  the 
Duke  of  Infantado,  nho  was  at  Cuen^  with  a 
Spanish  force  said  to  be  superior  to  that  which 
the  French  had  1^  in  Madrid,  ui^ng  him,  in  the 
most  pressing  manner,  to  make  a  forward  move- 
ment upon  that  capitid,  which  movement  might 
have  had  the  efi^  of  relieving  the  British  army 
by  reolling  to  Madrid  some  of  the  corps  that  were 

Eresung  against  iL  But  Frere  did  not  write  this 
itter  until  the  2nd  of  January,  when  Bonaparte 
waa  beycmd  tbe  Esla,  and  cloae  on  Moore's  rear  with 
80^000 men,  and  aOOineces  of  arUller^;  and  when 
he  had  written  the  letter  he  kffc  it  with  the  junta, 
who  apparently  did  nothing  with  it— an  omission 
of  the  less  consequence,  aa  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 
Infantado  waa  little  more  than  an  army  upon  paper, 
and  as  the  Duke  neither  would  nor  could  have 
marched  upon  Madrid.  French  officers  said  that 
a  third  part  of  the  garrison  left  in  the  capital  would 
hare  been  more  tban  sufficient  to  scatter  the  force 
of  the  Spaniih  duke,  if,  at  any  time,  he  had  ven- 
tured near  enough  to  be  attacked. 

During  the  night  of  the  15th  of  January,  Soult, 
with  great  difficulty,  established  a  battery  of  eleven 
heavy  guna  on  some  rocks  which  closed  (he  left  of 
the  Une  he  had  selected  for  battle.  This  great  bat- 
tery was  not  above  1200  yards  from  the  right  of 
the  British  line,  and  midway  the  little  village  of 
Elvina  waa  held  by  some  of  our  piquets.  On  the 
morning  of  the  I6th  the  French  were  apparently 
quiet;  no  firing  was  heard ;  and  Moore  completed 
his  preparations  for  embaikmg  his  army.  About 
one  o'dock  in  the  afternoon  the  English  goiend 
mounted  his  horse  in  good  spirits,  and  set  off  to 
visit  his  outposts ;  he  had  not  proceeded  for  ere  he 
received  a  report  from  General  Hope  that  the 
enemy's  line  were  getting  under  arms.  He  ex- 
pressed the  highest  satisfacUon  at  this  intelligence, 
only  regrettinff  that  there  would  not  be  daylight 
enough  to  profit  fully  from  the  advantages  he  an- 
ticipated ;  and,  striking  spnrs  into  his  horse,  he 
galloped  to  the  field.  His  advanced  piquets  were . 
already  beginning  to  fire  at  the  enemy's  light 

*  Uaii]roCl)itlwnukBdpnUadaBUMros4,aiiduBj«neon 
miving  at  CwuSk  wtn  complMe^  finndend:  Uttm  1m  wm  la. 
InetanUjr  ordrted  to  to  ibot.  .    .  , 

TtM  powMt  in  ftaatof  Coralb.  wlm  ito  tottta  mwt  be  IboiM. 
ma  tnpneliabia  for  m«iry,  and  did  not  allow  Sir  loha  M»  Maka 
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troops,  who  were  pouiing  rapidly  down  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  Britiih.  Our  army  w»  drawn 
up  in  the  order  of  battle  Moore  had  planned  three 
dayB  before,  when  he  first  arrired  at  Coruna,  and 
examined  the  ground:  it  was  14,500  strong — all 
foot  soldiers,  and  all  full  of  ardour  :  cavalry  there 
was  none.  The  force  of  Soult  exceeded  20,000 
men  ;  and  he  had  some  cavalry  which,  however, 
was  not  of  much  use  in  the  actual  battle.  The 
only* advantage  on  the  side  of  the  British,  except 
their  native  spirit,  was  this — they  had  exchanged 
their  battered  muikets  for  new  English  muskets 
found  in  deposit  at  Coruna,  and  their  ammunition 
was  fresh  and  good.  Distributing  his  lighter  guns 
along  the  front  of  his  position,  and  opening  a  fire 
from  the  heavy  battery  on  his  left,  Soult,  at  about 
two  o'clock,  descended  from  the  bills  with  three 
columns  covered  by  clouds  of  skirmishers.  Moore's 
piquets  were  driven  back,  and  the  village  of  Elvina 
was  carried  by  the  first  French  column,  which  then 
made  a  side  movement,  and  fell  upon  Moore's 
right  wing  which  was  formed  by  Sir  David  Batrd's 
division.  The  French  second  column  advanced 
against  the  English  centre,  and  the  third  attacked 
the  English  left  which  was  under  the  command  of 
Hope,  and  posted  by  the  village  of  Palavia 
\baxo.  The  weight  of  SouU's  guns  overmatched 
the  English  six-pounders,  and  his  shot  swept  the 
position  to  the  centre.  But  Moore  called  up  Ge- 
neral the  Hon.  Sir  E.  Paget  with  the  whole  of  his 
reserve,  and  sent  him  to  turn  the  left  of  the  first 
French  column,  which  was  outflankingBaird's  right, 
and  menace  the  great  French  battery  on  the  hills. 
General  Eraser's  division,  which  had  been  lefl  im- 
mediately before  the  gates  of  Coruna,  was  then 
ordered  up  to  support  Paget.  The  rt^iment  forming 
the  right  of  Baird's  division  was  thrown  back, 
and  then  Moore  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  flank 


of  8  part  of  SouU's  first  column  that  were  ad- 
vancing in  a  valley,  and  met  those  that  were  break- 
ing through  Elvina  with  a  deadly  fire  in  front  from 
the  50th  and  42nd  regiments.  The  French  were 
driven  back  with  great  loss;  they  attempted  to 
make  a  stand  in  the  village,  but  they  were  followed 
by  the  50th,  and  were  soon  driven  beyond  Elvina. 
Being  reinforced  beyond  the  village,  and,  through  a 
mistake  committed  by  the  42nd,  being  followed 
only  by  the  50th,  the  French  renewed  the  fight, 
and  drove  the  English  regiment,  whose  command- 
ing officer  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  bock 
to  Elvina.*  Sir  John  Moore  rode  up  to  the  42nd 
with  "  Highlanders,  remember  Egypt!"  At 
these  words  the  42od  rushed  forward,  driving  the 
French  before  them,  till  they  were  stopped  by  a  stone 
wall. ,  In  the  meanwhile  General  Paget,  with  the  re- 
serve, had  checked  the  advance  of  the  French  on 
the  British  right,  and  a  furious  action  had  ensued 
on  the  left,  and  all  along  the  line  in  the  valley  and 
on  the  hills ;  and  this  action  seemed  everywhere 
favourable  to  the  British.  Early  in  the  fight  Sir 
David  Baird  had  his  arm  shattered  with  grape  shot, 
and  was  forced  to  quit  the  field.  The  French 
having  brought  up  reserves,  and  having  made  a 
concentrated  attack  at  Elvina,  where  Sir  John  was 
cheering  on  his  men,  the  battle  raged  fiercely,  par- 
ticularly at  this  last  point,  which  the  English 

*  TlieeommuuiiDKolScet  of  Ihe  50th  wm  Migor  Chailn  Kapirr. 
(the  prcwnl  Oeoer^  Sir  CliariM,  «ho  hM  lecntHy  dlitingul^wd 
hlnwlf  so  hixhly  in  IndUi),  eldot  bnMhfir  of  Uie  militarr  hia to- 
ri* d  of  the  '  Peaintular  Viai.'  Ho  vat  hurt  m  ihe  In,  uai  re* 
ceivrd  live  othar  woandi  before  he  Uken.  lie  owed  nU  Uf«  to 
the  humuilty  of  b  French  drumBirr,  who  proventcd  aone  HTmgo 
■oMIfrt  from  flDUhing  liim  with  ihrir  bayoneti,  or  the  butt  rad  uf 
tlieir  inuiltrta,  u  he  lay  helplni  on  Ihe  iroand. 

Major  Slanhopu,  who  Dccompuiisd  Miior  Naplrr  in  hii  Bdnnee, 
receltvd  a  mortal  wound.  Tlie  Looounme  major  wai  aecoad  aoa  to 
Earl  Suuhopo,  anil  nephew  to  the  lata  Mr.  Pixi.  Aa  lie  and  Naper 
wen  adntodDg,  Moon,  who  h»d  recom mended  them  both  for  the 
military  rank  Viey  held,  waa  heard  to  cry  out  enthuUaatlcally,  "  WeU 
doD«,«ymaJonI   Wdl  dona  HwMtlil^' 
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general  was  determin<»l  to  maintain  at  all  hazards. 
He  had  sent  Captain  Hardinge  (at  present  General 
Sir  HeniT  Harding)  to  order  up  the  guards  to 
Mippwt  the  42Dd  highlanders.  Captain  Hardinge 
lubd  joat  returned,  and  was  reporting  to  his  general 
that  the  gturds  were  coming  quickly,  when  Sir 
John  wasstmck  on  the  shoulder  and  IdH  hreast  by 
a  cannon  ball.  He  fell  from  bis  horse,  and  was 
believed  to  be  dead,  but  before  Hardinge  could 
dismount  he  had  half  raised  himself,  and  with  a 
steadfast  eye  and  unchanged  countenance,  was 
looking  aAer  the  42nd  and  the  other  troops  en- 
gaged in  his  front.  He  grasped  the  hand  of 
Hardbge,  and,  when  that  gallant  and  grieving 
officer  said  "  They  are  adTsncing,"  his  countenance 
lighted  up.  Colonel  Graham  now  came  to  the 
spot,  and,  from  the  composure  of  the  general's  fea- 
tures, imagined  that  he  was  not  much  hurt,  until 
he  saw  blood  welling  from  bis  wound.  Shocked 
at  the  sight,  Graham  galloped  off  in  search  of  sur- 
geons. The  hero  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
removed  to  the  rear  uutil  he  saw  that  his  brave 
highlanders  had  gained  ground  fyx  in  front 
Hardinge  tried  in  vain  to  stop  the  effiiisua  of  blood 
with  his  sash :  then,  by  the  help  of  some  higb* 
landers  and  some  guardsmen,  he  placed  the  genoal 
upon  a  blanket.  In  bong  lifled  his  sword  got  en- 
tangled, and  the  hilt  pressed  against  the  wouml : 
Hardinge  would  have  unbuckled  the  belt,  and  have 
taken  it  off ;  but  the  dying  soldier  said,  "  It  is  as 
well  as  it  is.  I  had  rather  it  should  go  out  of  the 
field  with  me.**  Hardinge  again  began  to  hope, 
and  to  say  that  he  hoped,  the  wound  would  not 
prove  mortal.  "  No,  Hardinge,"  said  Moore,  "  I 
feel  that  to  be  impossible.  You  need  not  go  with 
me ;  report  to  General  Hope  that  I  am  wounded, 
and  carried  to  the  rear."  *  He  was  then  raised 
from  the  ground  by  a  highland  sei^eant  and  three 
highland  soldiers,  who  slowly  and  tendorly  con- 
v^ed  him  towards  Coruna.  The  grieved  affec- 
tionate highlanders  had  not  carried  him  far  when 
two  suTgeona  came  running  to  his  aid.  They  bad 
been  employed  in  dressing  the  shattered  arm  of 
Burd ;  who,  upon  hearing  of  his  dissster,  had 
ordered  them  to  leave  him,  and  hasten  to  help 
Moore.  But  Moore,  who  was  now  bleeding  fast, 
said  to  the  surgeons,  that  they  could  be  of  no  use 
to  him,  that  they  had  better  go  to  the  wounded 
soldiers,  to  whom  they  might  be  useful ;  and  he 
ordered  his  bearers  to  move  on.  But  as  his  bearers 
proceeded,  he  repeatedly  made  them  halt  and  turn 
round  in  order  uiat  he  might  view  the  battle,  and 
listen  to  the  firing,  the  fainter  sound  of  which  was 
now  indicating  that  the  French  were  retiring.  A 
spring  waggon,  bearing  Colonel  Wynch,  wounded 
from  the  battle,  came  up  with  the  highlanders 
who  were  carrying  Moore.  The  colonel  asked 
who  was  in  t)ie  blanket;  and,  being  told  it  was  Sir 
John  Moore,  he  wished  him  to  be  placed  in  the 
waggpp.  The  geperal  asked  one  of  his  highlanders 
wheChw  he  tlfofiigfit  that  the  wa{^on  would  be 
better  than  die  buuaket :  the  soldier  answered,  that 

•  Lrtterwritt»brCq4«faHudlB(«ifUithttatilp. 


the  blanket  would  not  shake  him  so  much,  as  be 
and  his  comrades  would  keep  the  step,  and  carry 
him  easy.  Sir  John  said  he  thought  so  too ;  and 
BO  they  proceeded  with  him  to  his  lodgings  in 
Corufia,  the  soldiers  shedding  tears  aathey  went 

Id  the  meantime  the  British  army  had  rapidly 
gained  ground  everywhere;  the  obstinate  contest 
at  Elvina  had  terminated  in  their  fitvour ;  Paget 
and  the  reserve  had  completely  beaten  and  driven 
in  their  left  and  had  even  approached  their  great 
battery,  and  Colonel  Nicholls  had  repulsed  and 
pursued  the  French  right.  In  fact  the  whole 
French  line  was  falling  back  in  confusion,  leaving 
the  ground  thickly  strewed  with  their  killed  and 
wounded.  Soult  had  consumed  nearly  all  the 
ammunition  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  must 
have  been  exposed  to  a  still  more  signtd  overthrow, 
for  the  river  Mero  in  his  rear  was  filled  by  the 
rising  tide,  and  there  was  only  one  bridge  over  it 
by  which  he  could  retreat ;  but  General  FrB8er*s 
division  could  not  be  brought  up  in  time,  and  the 
dark  night  was  now  coming  on.  The  French,  too, 
thou^  bnten  and  disordered,  were  still  far  more 
numerous  than  the  British,  the  groimd  they  occu- 
pied  was  exceedingly  strong,  and  it  was  not  known 
how  soon  reinforcements  might  reach  them.  In 
these  circumstances  Sir  John  Hope,  upon  whom 
the  command  devolved,  thought  it  better  to  avail 
himself  of  the  present  disorder  of  Soult,  and  get  his 
own  army  on  board  the  transports  during  the  night 
And  this  difficult  operation  wss  effected  without 
delay  and  without  confusion.  The  piquets,  light- 
ing many  fires,  covered  the  retreat  of  the  columns, 
and,  being  themselves  withdrawn  at  daybreak,  were 
embarked  under  the  protection  of  General  Hill's 
brigade,  which  was  posted  near  the  ramparts  of  the 
town.  These  arrangements  for  embarkation  had 
all  been  made  by  Moore,  and  they  were  complete 
and  admirable.* 

Before  the  troops  began  to  embark,  their  beloved 
leader  was  dead.  When  the  surgeons  waited  upon 
him  in  his  lodg^gs  they  found  that  his  leii 
shoulder  was  shattered  to  pieces;  that  the  arm  was 
hanging  by  a  piece  of  skin ;  that  the  ribs  over  the 
heart  were  broken,  and  the  muscles  of  the  breast 
torn  in  long  strips.  His  pain  was  great,  and  he 
spoke  with  difficulty.  But,  when  Colonel  Ander- 
son, who  had  been  for  one-and-twenty  years  bis 
friend  and  companion  in  arms,  entered  the  room, 
he  knew  him  immediately,  though  it  was  almost 
dark,  and,  squeezing  him  by  the  hand,  said — 
"  Anderson,  don't  leave  me At  intervals  he  said, 
with  difficulty,  but  calmly  and  distinctly — "  Ander- 
son, you  know  that  I  have  always  wished  to  die 
this  way !  —  Anderson,  are  the  French  beaten  ? 
[This  question  he  put  to  every  one  that  came  in.] 
I  hope  the  people  of  England  will  be  satisfied !  I 
hope  my  country  will  do  me  justice! — Anderson, 
you  will  see  my  friends  as  soon  as  yon  can.  Tell 
them  everything;  say  to  my  mother— [Here  hia 

•  ColoDel  NapUr,  HtM.  of  Aa  Wu  tn  tli*  Penlnwil*.— Jum* 
C.  Hoor«,  NuratlTfl  of  Uw  Cunpdm  of  the  BriUib  uiajr  tn  Suin 
oowMmM  by  UcuMHifrGmnl  Sir  Mu  Moon,  to.,  ud  hkUfii 
flfbitSnHlMr.  . 
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voice  quite  &iled  hini,  and  he  wot,  for  the  first 
time,  excessirely  agitated]  Hopei  Hope!  — I 
have  much  to  say  to  him,  but  cannot  get  it  out. 
Are  Colond  Graham  and  all  mj  aides-de-camp 
well  ?"  They  mercifully  concealed  from  him  that 
Captain  Buirard,  one  of  his  aidea-de-camp,  was 
mortally  wounded.  When  Major  Colbome  came 
into  the  room  he  spoke  most  kindly  to  him,  and 

told  Anderson  to  go  to          — '   ,  and  tell  him 

that  it  was  his  request  and  expectation  that  he 
would  promote  the  major,  for  he  hid  been  long 
with  him,  and  he  knew  him  to  be  most  worthy  of 
promotion.  He  then  asked  Major  Colbome  if  the 
French  were  well  beaten ;  and  oo  being  told  that 
tbey  were,  and  on  every  point,  he  said,  **It  is  a 
great  satisfaction  for  me  to  know  we  liave  beaten 
the  French.  Remember  me  to  General  Paget ;  he 
is  a  fine  fellow '. — I  feel  m^mlf  ao  stnmg  that  I  fear 
I  shall  be  long  dying— It  is  great  uneasiness — It  is 
great  pain."  He  thanked  the  surgeons  for  their 
trouble.  Two  of  his  aides-de-camp.  Captains  Percy 
and  Stanhope,  now  came  into  the  room,  and,  after 
apeakii^  kindly  to  both,  be  aaked  again  if  all  his 
aidea-de-camp  were  wdl.  After  aome  interval  he 
said,  **  Stanhope,  remember  me  to  your  sister."  * 
He  then  pressed  Colonel  Anderson's  hand  to  hia 
body,  snd  in  a  few  minutes  died  without  a  stninle-f 
Colonel  Anderson  said,  he  hsd  often  Iward  the 
general  decUre  that,  if  he  were  killed  in  battle,  he 
should  like  to  be  buried  where  he  had  fallen.  Ge- 
neral Hope  and  Colonel  Qraham  acceded  to  this 
suggestion,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  body 
should  be  interred  on  the  ramparts  in  the  old  citadd 
of  Coruna.  At  midni^t  the  mortal  remains  were 
carried  to  the  citadel  by  Colonel  Graham,  Major 
Colbome,  and  the  aides-de-camp,  and  deposited  in 
Colonel  Graham*s  quarters.  A  grave  was  dug  by 
a  party  of  the  9th  r^ment,  the  udea-de-camp 
attending  by  turns.  No  coffin  conld  be  procured, 
as  the  Spaniards  never  use  any ;  so  the  body  was 
never  undressed,  but  wrapiwd  up  by  the  officers  of 
his  staff  in  blankets  and  a  military  cloak. 

"  No  uekM  «on*  enelowd  hU  brewl. 
Nut  lu  dtoet  or  in  ■hroud  we  wound  bin  i 
Bat  bs  Uy  like  a  wnnior  tahinf  hU  mt. 
With  hU  uutUl  cloak  around  hia." 

Towards  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  llth 
aome  firing  was  heard  in  the  distance.  Tlie  simple 
ftineral  rites  were  then  hastened,  lest  a  serious  attack 
should  be  made,  which  would  oblige  the  officers  to 
quit  the  body  and  prevent  their  paying  the  last  sad 
duties  to  their  chief.  The  officers  of  his  own  staff 
bore  the  body  to  the  grave,  which  the  soldiers  had 
dug  on  the  rampart :  the  fimeral-service  was  read 
by  the  chaplain,  and  then  the  earth  wu  thrown  in, 
and  the  grave  closed  by  the  soldiers. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  French,  discover- 
ing that  the  British  line  had  quitted  its  positim, 
pushed  forward  some  battalions  to  the  heights  of 
Santa  Lucia;  and,  about  noon,  they  got  up  some 

*  Captain  Stanhope  wa«  yononr  brother  to  Mi^or  Stanhope,  who 
luid  rallen  at  EWiDa,  beiug  Earl  9tanfanpe'«  third  Thr  aliieT  to 
whom  Moore  desired  to  be  rememberrd,  waa  Lady  Heeter  Stanhope, 
«lio  afterwarda  made  henrlf  ao  mnefa  nutotd  by  her  mentricitiea. 

t  Account  written  by  Colonel  AnderaoB  the  moniliw  after  Mom's 
Anib,  In  Narntin  of  tht  Owpalgn,  lee.  by  Jusn  C.  Hoon. 


cannon  to  a  rising  ground  near  the  harbour,  and 
filed  at  the  trans^rts.  Several  timid  masters  of 
tranaporta  cut  their  cables,  and  four  of  these  veasela 
ran  4[rouDd  stupidly ;  but  the  troops  in  die  stranded 
Teasels  were  immediately  remored  by  sooie  aoen- 
o^war*s  boata,  the  four  transpoiCB  were  bumsd, 
and  the  rest  oif  the  Beet  got  out  itf  the  harboar 
without  accident.  At  two  o'clock  in  tlie  after- 
noon Gkneral  HilFs  protecting  brigade  embarked 
under  the  citadeL  During  that  night  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  General  Beresford,  who  kept 
possession  of  the  citadel,  sent  off  all  the  sick  and 
wounded,  whose  condition  admitted  of  their  bein^ 
removed;  and  about  noon  on  the  1 8th  this  rear- 
guard got  into  the  boats  and  reached  the  fleet  in 
safety.  The  inhabitants  had  undertaken  to  main- 
tain the  town,  but  it  appears  that  the  French  made 
no  effort  to  attack  it,  or  to  interrupt  the  embarka- 
tion. The  enemy  were  no  doubt  kept  in  awe  by 
the  presence  of  some  English  line-of-battle  ships. 
When  all  were  on  board,  the  admiral  made  the 
aignal  for  sailing,  and  the  transports,  vnder  n 
strong  convoy,  sailed  for  EngUnd. 

In  the  battle  of  Coruna  tlie  English  lost  irnn, 
800  to  1000  men,  the  French  horn  3000  to  3000. 
When  Marshal  Soult  took  possession  of  Coruna, 
which  he  did  without  any  difficulty  as  aoon  as  the 
English  were  gone,  he  liehaved  with  much  hnmar 
nity  to  the  few  hopeless  wounded  snd  sick  who 
were  left  behind  ;  and,  in  admiration  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  soldier  and  the  man,  he  ordered  a  mo- 
nument to  be  erected  to  Sir  John  Moore.  The 
generous  intention  was  not  executed ;  but  at  a  later 

Seriod  a  monument  was  erected  by  the  Marques 
e  la  Romana  and  Moore's  own  countrymen. 


Tmn  or  8i»  Jo>x  IfooU. 
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Thui  ended  the  ntreat  to  Conifia  ud  the  firat 
cempucn  (daring  the  prcaent  war,  fbr  the  exploits 
of  Lora  Fotexlxmagh  and  General  Stanhope  in 
Queen  Anne*i  time  must  not  be  forgottra)  of 
the  EnglUk  in  Spain.  Some  erron  had  been  corn- 
nutted  in  the  advance  through  inexperience  in 
campaignii^,  throngfa  a  want  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  well-trained  staff  and  regimental  officers, 
and  dirough  too  great  a  reliance  on  the  reports  of 
ignorant  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  who  knew 
next  to  nothing  of  their  own  countries,  were  but 
little  acquainted  with  any  districts  beyond  their  na- 
tive ones,  which  they  rarely  left,  and  were  altoge- 
ther incapable  of  judging  what  roads  were  proper 
or  not  for  the  passage  of  an  army  with  artille^ ; 
but  MoOTe*a  misfortunes  had  chiefly  resulted  from 
the  misinformation  of  Mr.  Frere,  the  rapid  disso- 
lution of  the  Spanish  armies  that  were  to  co-operate 
with  him,  the  apathy  of  the  popuUtion  in  the 
nndiem  provmces,  and  the  panic  which  then 
teemed  to  have  seised  the  Spanish  people  every- 
where, the  badness  of  the  rous  ana  of  the  wea- 
tho*,  and,  though  last,  very  far  from  least,  the 
ignorance  and  ineptitude  of  his  commissariat — 
that  department  which  still  wanted  an  organiza- 
tion and  an  intellect,  and  which  Wellington  him- 
self could  not  organize  and  render  fully  effective 
until  after  two  or  three  campaigns  iu  the  Peninsula. 
Our  greatest  captain  has  said  that  he  could  dis- 
cover onl^  one  error  in  Moore's  campaign — ^his 
not  sufficiently  providing  for  retreat  when  he  ad- 
vanced against  Soult.*    But  it  should  appear 
that  proper  preparations  for  the  retreat  were  or- 
dered, and  that  Moore's  orders  were  rendered 
fmitlcM  hy  the  mistakes  and  delays  of  those 
intniitcd  with  their  execution,  by  the  latal 
movement  of  Bomant'a  people  across  his  line  of 
march,  and  \n  the  aasanlt  made  by  tiiose  Spa- 
niard! upon  the  stores  and  provisions  collected 
at  Astoiga  for  the  use  of  the  British  troops. 
Poets,  reviewers,  and  sddiers  upon  paper — politi- 
cians, who  contend  for  party-purposes — and  mi- 
nisters, who  consider  themselves  bound  to  defend 
their  diplomatic  agent — may  condemn  the  whole 
of  the  campaign  ;  but  it  is  not  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
Hngton  that  will  ever  blame  Sir  John  Moore  for 
not  crossing  the  Canon,  and  for  not  putting  trast 
in  disorderly  fugitive  Spanish  armies.    He  has 
had  too  ample  an  experience  of  those  armies, 
which  were  nearly  always  fighting  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  retreating,  and  flying  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  lighting.    Even  as  late  as 
the  year  1812,  when  time  and  experience,  and  his 
victories  and  example,  might  have  been  expected 
to  have  vasdy  improved  the  Spanidi  armies,  we 
■hall  find  him  compelled  to  raise  a  siege  and  make 
a  disastrous  retreat  by  the  blunders,  the  obstinacy, 

*  Tb*  iDodMt  vonb  of  dw  rot  opteLi  M  thcw  "  la  Sir  John 
llome'i  eampiica.  I  un  m  but  dm  error  i  vbra  Iw  odniMod  to 
EkdMfnBbeAiosMhaneoiuUncd  il  m  ■  wmnoBt  of  letiMt,  and 
•fat  oSem  to  the  rear  to  mark  «ihI  frrpar*  Uw  baUaf^aoM  Ibr 
«f<«7  brigsAo.  Bat  tbii  opinlgn  I  bftVa  (MnMd  after  Itrng  unnltMa 
of  wu,  ADd  ewpeetaUy  of  Uu  pteidiaritUi  o/aSba«>M  war,  wJtiek  mm 
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and  the  want  of  spirit  of  these  Spanish  armies. 
Moore  has  been  bitterly  censured  for  not  relying 
mm  on  the  spirit  of  Uie  Spsnish  peasantry ;  hut, 
aa  Air  as  he  went,  he  saw  no  symptoms  of  this 
spirit ;  and  neither  insuigent  peasants,  nor  regular 
Spanish  troops  provided  with  artillery,  had  been 
able  to  defend  the  Somoeierra,  the  Guadarrama,  the 
Sierra  Morena,  or  any  one  of  their  truly  formidable 
monntatn-passes.  Wherever  the  French  had  pre- 
sented  themselves,  there  they  had  cut  their  way 
through  and  had  driven  the  Spaniards  before  them 
like  chaff.  Until  Moore  got  as  far  back  as  As- 
toiga,  his  flanks  were  always  and  com|^tely 
exposed.  From  Aatoiga  to  Coruna  the  country 
had  great  natural  strength,  and  the  road,  running 
over,  or  along  the  sides  of  steep  mountaina,  offered 
many  excellent  defensive  positions;  but  there  was 
not  one  of  these  positions  but  might  be  turned  by 
an  enemy  so  numerous,  «o  aetive,  and  intelligent 
u  the  ^raich,  whose  leaders  had  had  great  prac- 
tice in  mountain-warfare  among  Alps,  Apennines, 
and  Pyrenees — mountuns  far  more  mighty  than 
those  which  run  through  the  Astnrias  and  Oa- 
licia.  The  Marques  de  la  Romana,  whose  regu- 
lar army  defended  nothing,  and  was  capable  of 
nothing,  did  indeed  talk  loudly  about  the  capabi- 
lity of  the  armed  peasantry  to  destroy  any  French 
corps  that  might  be  sent,  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing Moore's  poritions,  into  the  defiles  of  those 
mountains.  Mountains  of  nonsense !  The  French 
had  gone  through  defiles  in  Spain  far  more  diffi- 
cult, and  guarded  by  a  more  numerous  population 
and  by  regular  Spanish  troops.  The  various 
roads  that  led  up  the  mountains  to  Moore's  flank, 
or  to  his  resr,  have  been  described  as  mere  paths, 
practicable  only  to  goatherds  and  their  goats ;  but 
this  is  poetry  rather  than  fiict,  and  where  goat- 
herds can  pass  infantry  can  pass,  and  where 
infantry  can  pass  artillery  anid  stores  can  be 
dra|^^  up  after  them,  were  these  CordiUeras 
more  rugged  and  lofty  than  Mount  St.  Bernard  ? 
Were  the  French  soldiers  weaker  now  than  they 
were  eight  years  ago,  when  they  crossed  over  that 
Alp  without  a  rmtd,  and  carried  forty  pieces  of 
artillery  with  them?  If  Moore  had  stopped  any- 
where between  Mayorga  and  Astorga,  he  must 
have  been  enveloped ;  if  he  had  staid  for  any 
length  of  time  at  an^  of  the  boasted  passes  between 
Astorga  and  Coruna,  his  position  must  infallibly 
have  been  turned.  Nor  had  he  the  means  of  thus 
staying  for  more  than  a  very  few  days  :  there  were 
none  but  temporary  magazines  nearer  than  Corufia 
— there  were  no  carriages  of  transport — there  was 
nothing  to  be  obtained  from  the  bewared,  half- 
starved  inhabitants,  who  were  gazing  with  about 
equal  indi£ference  at  the  passsge  of  English  and 
of  French  columns  through  their  own  territo- 
ries. Had  be  stopped  in  amr  of  the  vaunted 
defensive  positions,  the  hour,  the  day  of  fighting 
must  have  been  chosen  and  fixed  not  by  Moore, 
but  by  Soult;  and  the  French  general  would 
have  remfuned  quiet  until  his  position  was 
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retreat  did  not  begin  an  hour  too  rood,  nor 
was  it  too  precipitate,  when  it  began.  The  promp- 
titude with  which  Moore  checked  the  advaDce  of 
hii  army  when  the  dose  approach  of  the  converg- 
ing columns  of  Bonaparte  rendered  that  measure 
indiipensable,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  he 
Mlcutated  the  exact  moment  when  the  retreat 
ought  to  he  commenced,  have  been  admired  aa 
signal  proofs  of  hii  capacity  for  command.  In  its 
advance  and  its  retreat  the  army  had  moved  over 
more  than  500  English  miles,  and  had  been  for  a 
long  while  exposed  to  an  enemy  of  immensely  su  - 
perior  force;  and  yet,  after  all,  including  those 
killed  in  battle,  its  loss  amounted  to  no  more  than 
4000  men,  or  a  sixth-part  of  the  whole,  which  is 
not  considered  as  a  very  high  proportion  of  loss, 
There  was  a  want  of  discipline — there  were  dis- 
graceful disorders  during  the|  retreat ;  but  these 
chiefly  arose  from  circumstances  which  Moore 
could  neither  foresee  nor  provide  against.  The 
military  chest  was  indeed  thrown  over  the  moun- 
tain-side for  want  of  mules  to  drag  it  on ;  and  the 
Spanish  peasants  found  a  pleasanter  employment 
in  seeking  the  hard  dollars  in  the  ravines  and 
under  the  deep^snow  than  they  fancied  thev  could 
And  in  fighting  in  tlie  gorges  against  the  french. 
A  few  3-pounders  were  also  abandoned,  and  a  good 
deal  of  baggage  was  thrown  into  the  ravines  after 
the  dollars,  and  far  the  same  reason ; — but  nothing 
waa  taken  by  force ;  and  neither  Bonaparte  nor 
Soult  won  a  piece  of  artillery,  a  standard,  or  a 
sii^le  military  trophy  from  the  retreating  British 
army. 

Terrible  however  was  the  disappointment  of  the 
English  government  and  people,  who  had  been 
induced  by  incorrect  reports  to  expect  little  short 
of  miracles  from  the  Spanish  armies  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  small  auxiliary  army  of  Sir  John 
Howe.  Grief  for  his  death,  admiration  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  died,  and  a  national  pride 
at  the  noble  result  of  the  battle  of  Coruna,  sup- 
pressed die  complaints  of  the  more  gmeioaa,  which 
waa  the  ftr  gnatur  part  of  the  nation;  but  other 
men,  acting  under  the  drcamatances  already  alluded 
to,  were  mnoh  less  tender  of  the  reputation  of  the 
tiul]r  gallant  and  high-minded  B(4dier,  and  long 
continued  to  heqp  censure  and  satire  over  his  bloody 
and  foreign  grave.  Officers,  immeasurably  his 
inferiors  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  art 
of  war,  long  delighted  to  dwell  upon  the  errors  he 
was  supposed  to  have  committed,  and  to  show, 
after  the  fact,  and  even  after  a  better  knowledge  had 
been  obtained  of  the  n^re  of  the  country  and  the 
people,  how  easily  these  errors  might  have  beoi 
avoided* 

*  Sir  ArUinr  Wdledcy  wu  navrr  ujosf  tbw  dttncton,  nor  vu 
Aa  Duka  of  York,  the  oomnunder-in-cblef  of  the  Biiiiili  vmy,  and 
who,  though  not «  KTMt  K«nenl  htmiclf,  wu  capable  of  appreciatfag 
thoao  who  van,  and  of  Twying  a  Ubenl  tribute  to  merit  kberern  be  ai  w 
tt.  On  Uia  lat  of  February,  a  dav  or  two  aAer  the  arrival  of  the  newa 
of  thabatO*  of  ComRa,  andofHoora'adeath.thadnkeiMiwd  ^ecal 
orAna  tlom  the  Hone  Guarda,  boldlnc  up  the  deeeaaed  leneral  aa  an 
aumple  and  modal  to  the  Britlnh  army,  and  briefly  niDnlnK  over  the 
hbtory  ofkfa  aervton  In  the  Weat  lodiHa,  in  Holland,  and InEsypt, 
where  be  bad  obtniaed  the  admiration,  Mendahlp,  aikd  cntlra  mfl- 
dance  of  Uiat  lIlnatrionB  olHeer  Sit  Ralph  Abeicmailjle, 

"SUJoln  MooM,"  Mid  tiuw  gntnl  ndm,  "ftaa  Uiys^ 


Parliament  assembled  on  the  19th  of  January. 
The  royal  speech,  delivered  by  commission,  stated 
his  majesty's  reasons  for  rqecting  the  proposals 
made  for  a  negotiation  by  Russia  and  France, 
and  spoke  of  the  perseverance  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  cause  of  their  legitimate  monarchy  and  national 
independence,  which  would  induce  his  majesty  to 
support  the  people  of  Spain  ao  loi^  u  they  ahould 
prove  true  to  themselves.  Satisfaetiaa  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  liberation  of  Fbrtugal,  tt^ther  wUh 
some  dissatisfaction  at  some  of  the  articles  of  the 
miscalled  Cintra  Convention.  A  continuance  of 
aid  and  support  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  was 
now  almost  crushed  by  Russian  arms  and  French 
intrigues,  was  strongly  recommended ;  as  was  also 
a  speedy  augmentation  of  our  regular  army. 

The  great  whig  oi^an  in  the  north  had  not 
waited  till  now  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  war  in 
the  Peninsula  and  our  interference  in  it;  to  de- 
clare detpondingly  th^  after  all  we  must  expect  to 
fight  the  battle  with  Bonaparte  on  our  own  shores; 
that[Ireland  most  be  torn  from  us,  and  diat  even  the 
most  unsuccessfnl  war  which  EVanoe  could  carry 
on  in  this  oommercial  country  must  be  attended 
with  the  most  dreadful  of  consequences.  The 
same  organ  or  luminary  had,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  struggle,  delivered  uie  duicourupng  oracle  Uiat 
the  Spaniards  could  not  be  aided,  but  must  be 
defeated  and  for  ever  subdued  by  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  French  emperm ;  that  it  would  be 
madness  in  the  English  to  think  of  assisting  them, 
and  a  wickedness  of  the  worst  sort  to  endeavour  to 
form  another  coalition  against  the  French ;  that 
army  after  army  would  be  poured  through  the 
Pyrenees  until  aL\  Spain  was  one  field  of  blood ; 
tlut  nothing  could  resist  the  vigour  and  unity  of 
Bonaparte,  and  the  discipline  of  his  veteran  sol- 
diers, &c.  &c.*  The  ddeats  and  errors  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  retreat  and  death  of  Moore,  and 
other  obrious  facts,  had  prepared  many  minda  for 
the  reception  of  these  dark  omeos;  and  a  lar^ 
portion  of  the  parliamentary  oppoution  were  dis- 
posed not  only  to  censure  our  management  of  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula,  but  also  to  mamtain  that  no 
management  or  skill  whatsoever  oould  enaUe  us 
either  to  defend  Portugal  and  Spain,  or  to  inflict 
any  blow  by  land  on  our  invincible  foe.  All  thne 
parliamentary  prophecies  may  be  read,  by  those 

embraced  the  profotrion  with  the  tbalinga  and  leuUmeBta  of  a  aoMI^r. 
He  felt  that  a  perrect  knowledfe  and  an  exact  prrformauce  of  the 
humUe  but  importaot  dntie*  of  a  aubaltem  oOeer  are  the  beat 
foundation  for  BUbaeqneut  military  fame ;  and  hU  anient  mind,  while 
It  looked  forward  to  thoae  brilliant  acfaieTementa  for  vhicb  it  waa 
formed,  applinl  ilaelf  with  energy  and  eumptarr  a«ridiiky  to  the 
dutiei  ofthat  atatioo.  In  tlie  ichool  of  regimental  duty  he  obtained 
that  Cucnct  knowledge  of  hU  profitaaion  ao  eaaantlal  to  the  proper 
direction  of  the  galltuit  apirit  of  the  toldier ;  and  he  waa  enabled  to 
eitabliah  a  charactt-rinle  order  and  reguUrity  of  eonduct,  becauae  the 
troopa  found  in  Iheir  laadei  a  atrikios  atmrpiM  of  the  diaelpliaa  which 

ho  enlbrced  on  olheti  Tliui  Sh:  John  Hoore,  at  an  early 

period,  obtained,  wilAt'  general  approbation,  that  eonapicaaua  alatioB 
in  which  he  gloriuuily  tenniuated  hli  uaeftii  and  hbnnurable  litlB. 
In  a  military  diaracter,  oWaiued  amid*  the  danmia  rfdimate,  the 

£riTatioM  incident  to  serviee,  and  the  anffiuinga  of  repeated  woonda, 
ia  dilQcalt  to  leleot  any  one  point  aa  a  preferablB  anbjMt  far  ptaJae. 
It  ezbibita,  however,  ant  feature  ao  i^rttculariy  eharacteriaUe  of  the 
man,  and  ao  important  to  the  beat  mlereata  of  the  aerviee,  that  tta 
commanter-in-ehlef  lapleaacd  to  mark  it  with  his  pecaliat  annte- 
Una.  7A«  1^  itfSir  Jolm  Uoqn  hm  mmI  ammgtt  fiWlraMc'^ 
•  Sw  Edinboish  Kevlew,  tola,  ta,  SlJoB.  i 
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who  have  the  patience  to  read  them,  in  the  debates 
of  the  times.  We  say  timeSt  for  they  were  not 
only  iisued  now,  but  continued  to  be  ieaued  for 
years,  and  almost  down  to  the  eve  of  the  brilliant  day 
■when  Wellington  drove  the  last  French  corps  down 
the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  majority  for 
ministers  who  entertained  better  hopes  was  found, 
however,  to  be  considerable.  Five  days  before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament — on  the  14th  of  January, 
when  Moore's  retreat  was  known,  and  when  Spa- 
nish affairs  bore  so  gloomy  an  aspect — Mr.  Can- 
ning signed  the  treaty  of  amity  and  alliance  with 
the  Spanish  insurgents,  binding  his  country,  which 
was  not  hitherto  bound  by  any  treaty,  to  support 
the  cause  to  the  utmost  of  its  power ;  and  never 
to  acknowledge  any  other  king  of  Spain  than  his 
Catholic  majesty  Ferdinand  VII.,  his  heirs,  or 
such  lawful  successor  as  the  Spanish  nation  itself 
should  acknowledge.  This  was  a  species  of  poli- 
tical heroism,  let  the  hopes  our  ministers  enter- 
tained about  the  new  Austrian  war  be  what  they 
might. 

The  opposition  seem  almost  to  have  hoped  that 
the  misfortunes  in  Spain,  and  the  few  mistakes  in 
the  Portuguese  convention,  would  break  up  the 
ministry.  A  motion  made  in  the  Commons,  by 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  for  directly  censuriug  the  Con- 
vention in  Portugal,  and  for  attributing  the  whole 
blame  of  it  to  our  government,  was  negatived  by 
208  against  158;  and  a  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Ponaouby  fur  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  our 
late  campaign  in  Spain  was  rejected  by  220  to 
127.   To  those  who  ui^ed  that  we  ought  on  no 


account  to  have  tent  an  army  into  Spain,  Lord 
Castlereagh  replied  that  the  Spaniards  had  chosen 
the  mode  of  regular  warfare,  and  that  it  would 
have  ill  befitted  the  character  of  Great  Britain  to 
have  shrunk  from  the  contest,  and  to  have  said  to 
the  Spaniards — We  will  give  you  money,  we  will 
give  you  arms  and  stores,  but  we  will  not  hazard 
our  blood  in  your  defence !  The  liberation  of  Por- 
tugal was  dwelt  upon,  and  Canning,  Castlereagh, 
and  others  spoke  highly  of  General  Wellesley'i 
abilities,  and  hopefully  of  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test. 

Tht  noble  secretary-at-war  lost  no  time  in  urging 
the  necessity  of  increasing  our  military  force.  By 
two  acts  greater  activity  was  given  to  enlistment 
into  the  militia,  and  that  force  was  carried  to  its 
full  number ;  the  vacancies  left  by  the  bill  of  last 
session  for  allowing  the  militia  soldiers  to  volunteer 
into  the  line  were  filled  up;  and  from  20,000  to 
30,000  regular  troops,  which  had  been  doing  garri- 
son or  coast  duty,  were  added  to  the  corps  difpo  ■ 
sable  for  foreign  service.  An  active  system  of 
recruiting  for  the  line  was  commenced  at  the  same 
time.  Some  additions  were  also  made  to  the  navy ; 
and  in  this  year  the  number  of  cruising  line-of- 
battle  ships  in  commission  was  12'J,  being  the 
maximum  during  the  war.  Above  37,000,000/. 
were  voted  for  the  army  and  ordnance,  and  nearly 
1 9,000,000/.  for  the  navy.  The  total  amount  of  sup- 
plies for  the  year  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
53,862,000/.  Among  the  ways  and  means  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  a  loau  of  11,000,000/.  The  loan 
was  contracted  for  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than 
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money  bad  ever  before  been  borrowed  at  on  the 
public  account :  miniiten  quoted  this  aa  proof  of 
public  credit  and  proaperity;  the  oppositionistB 
maintained  that  it  was  owing  to  the  stagnation  of 
foreign  trade,  the  interruption  of  our  commerce 
with  the  United  States,  arising  out  d  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  and  our  own  orders  in  council ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  money  was  lent  to  govern- 
ment at  a  low  interest  only  because  capitalists  coold 
not  now  employ  it  in  any  other  way. 

Early  in  the  session  a  subject  was  introduced 
which  excited  extraordinary  interest,  and  which, 
for  months,  caused  nearly  all  other  public  matters  to 
be  foT^tten  by  the  people.  Mr.  Wardle,  a  Welsh 
gentleman  and  colonel  of  militia,  who  had  married 
a  Welsh  lady  of  considerable  fortune,  who  in  earlier 
days  had  been  distinguished  by  his  high  Tory  zeal, 
and  by  the  eagerness  with  which  he  offered  to  carry 
his  Welsh  militia-men  into  Ireland  to  put  down  the 
rebels,  had  lately  changed  his  political  creed,  and  had 
cultiTated  a  close  acquaintance  with  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  Lord  Folkestone,  and  other  members  of  the  ex- 
treme opposition  party.*  On  the  2'7th  of  January  he 
affirmed  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  everything 
was  wrong  and  rotten  at  tfie  Horse^ards;  that 
the  Duke  of  Ynlc,  the  commander-m>cnief,  suffisxed 
himself  to  be  swayed  by  a  low-bom  mistress,  one 
HaiT  Anne  Clarity  who  had  been  carrying  on  a 
traffic  in  commissions  and  promotions.  In  proof 
he  steted  that  Captain  Tonyn  had  paid  Mrs.  Clarice 
500^  and  immediately  after  had  been  gazetted 
major;  that,  for  200/.  paid  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  an 
exchange  had  been  allowed  between  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Bitioke  of  the  infantry,  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Knight  of  the  cavalry;  that  for  1000/.  pud 
to  the  same  lady  Major  Shaw  had  been  appointed 
deputy  barrack-master  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
tluit  the  duke's  mistress  had  a  regular  scale  of 
prices,  &e.  &c.  Not  satisfied  with  blaming  the 
easiness  of  temper  of  the  royal  commander-in-«hief, 
he  insisted  that  he  was  a  partaker  in  the  benefit  and 
profit  arising  from  tlKse  pecuniary  transutions. 
According  to  Wardle  the  duke*s  mistress  had  also 
been  enaued  to  dispose  of  places  both  in  ehmeh 
and  state,  and  had  been  courted  and  bribed  by 
more  than  (me  cleinymanthat  longed  for  bishoprics 
or  some  other  promable  preferment-f  The  colonel 
concluded  with  moving  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  charges.  Sir  Francis 
Bvrdett  warmly  seconded  the  motion.  Lord  Ca»- 
tlereagh  rose,  but  not  to  oppose  the  motion,  for 
that,  he  said,  would  be  contrary  to  the  wishes,  and 
still  more  so  to  the  interests,  of  the  commander-in- 

•  ItftpfMn  that  Ifr.  Wardle  mlly  wrrod  In  Ireland  daring  (Ite 
Nbdllmi,  M  ibiot  in  Sir  Waikio  Wllll>m  Wynno'a  Ancieni  Brilah 
Light  DntgOMM.  B*  bad  been  remriMil  to  parllunatit,  for  the  Brat 
iIbb,  in  1807.  for  the  roltra  borough  of  Oakbamploa.  He  wu  now 
living  la  Terr  ndendld  MyU,  ud  iiMnMiiiis  hU  wih'e  IbrlnM  with  pro- 
fortionat*  rapiditT.  We  kaow  rron  Uu  beet  aoiiRe  (tliat  ie  tnm 
UBMelOtbalbeoaai^^ed  is  aftrr  life  of  haTbiv  bran  made  a  tool 
by  • P>rty  vhe  J—aned  blat  aa  anon  ai  iheir  purpotea  were  eerTMl. 

t  For  tha  diaRntcarui  decile  which  go  to  eonSm  the  aeeuea- 
UoD  of  nlmMen  ami  dootoia  of  the  ABftlinm  C9inreh  oonitiag  and 
bribing  tbv  nictimi  of  the  Duhe  of  York,  we  mnit  refer  the  reader 
to  uy  of  the  annMrona  pnbliehed  acwonnb  of  thia  Mieatt  invetUga- 
UoB.  A.  Tttf  Ml  aud  giwd  aeeoiut  ofUM  nnKeedioK*,  the  exanina- 
tta  ol  vUaMHe.  *«.,  w»l  be  foand  In  the  Edinbnrrii  Auuul 
HagWv  tat  tka  jaw  IMh 


chief.  He  w^  glad,  he  added,  that  the  opporta- 
nity  was  afforded  of  instituting  an  efiectual  mquiry 
into  the  grounds  of  the  various  calumoies  which  had 
of  late  been  so  industriousfy  circulated  agaiast  that 
illustrious  ^enooagb.  His  lonUiip  ddivored  an 
eul(^ium  on  die  generosity  and  applicatioB  to  busi- 
ness which  the  Duke  of  York  had  displayed,  and  on 
the  extreme  order  and  r^ularity  whkh  he  had  m- 
trodnoed  into  the  office  <rf  the  comnumder-tn-chief. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellcdey  spoke  in  the  same  tone,  but  hb 
words  carried  mwe  weight  with  them ;  particularly 
when  he  dwelt  upon  tlw  immense  improvement  of 
the  srmy  since  his  rt^  highness's  appointment. 
Never,  he  said,  was  there  an  umy  in  a  better 
state,  as  far  as  depended  on  the  commander-in- 
chief,  than  that  under  his  command  last  summer; 
and,  if  that  army  had  not  performed  all  the  service 
for  which  it  was  destined,  the  blame  would  have 
rested  with  him,  and  not  with  the  onnmander-in- 
chief.  Whatever  discipline  and  enthuaiasm  they 
felt  was  the  result  of  the  example  afibrded  by  the 
illustrious  person  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Sir 
Arthur  treated  with  scorn  the  notion  of  the  duke's 
putting  a  little  money  in  his  own  podcet  by  en- 
croaching  upon  the  huf-pay  fund  and  l^traffi^ng 
in  conmissKms.  The  Hons^  he  said,  wonU  re- 
collect that  this  very  half-pay  fund  was  first  esta- 
blished by  his  royal  highn(M,outof  Ae  moo^  Gar- 
nished from  the  produce  oi  cinnmisaons,  which  be 
might  have  given  away  without  any  aide  at  all : 
by  the  system  which  the  Dula  of  York  bad  intro- 
duced an  immense  saving  was  effected  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  an  immense  benefit  conferred  on  the  service. 
The  loyal  Mr.  Yorke,  for  his  part,  believed  that  a 
conspiracy  of  the  most  atrocious  and  diabolical  kind 
existed  against  his  royal  highness,  founded  on  die 
Jacobinical  spirit  which  appeared  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution !  With  better  effect 
this  gendeman  pointed  to  the  great  and  undeniable 
improvem«t  m  our  military  forces.  What,  said 
he,  was  the  state  of  the  army  when  the  Duke  of 
York  became  commander-in-cbief?  It  acarccly 
deserved  the  name  of  an  army ;  and  it  waa  now 
found  by  e^wxience  to  be,  in  proportion  to  ita  num- 
ber, the  best  army  in  the  warm !  No  weU-infimned 
man  in  the  country,  no  officer  in  the  army,  oovld 
deny  that  for  thia  improvement  we  were  in  good  part 
indebted  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who,  by  the  common 
soldiers,  was  always  called  "the  soldier's  friend." 
Mr.  Yorke  suggested  that  a  select  committee,  with 
power  to  examine  on  oath,  would  be  preferable  to 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  Lord  Folkestone 
and  some  more  of  Wardle*s  friends  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  because  they  thought  it,  they  said,  better 
calculated  for  obtaining  the  aids  of  justice.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  also  preferred  a  select  committee,  con- 
ceiving that  justice  would  be  best  obtained  by  an 
inquiry  private  in  ita  progress,  but  to  be  public  in 
the  result  i  particular];  when  he  reflected  on  the 
description  of  persons  tikek/  to  be  exaumted  at  the 
bar  of  Vie  lumowable  House  I"*  The  chancellor  of 

*  WUberforoa  waa  greatlTpernlexed  hj  thia  vspleaMit  liiiilaeie 
Be  BOlM  is  hit  Diarjrt— "  mtdk'a  BoUoo-m  DkIw  orjirerii— m4 
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the  exdieqoer,  tiioogh  almost  as  decorous  a  man 
ts  Wilberfotce  himself,  thought  that  the  House 
ought  not  to  abandon  its  inquisitorial  functions  in 
thw  inttaoce,  and  that  the  more  public  the  inquiry 
the  better  it  would  be  for  his  royal  highness.  He 
could  itiMe*  on  the  uttfaority  of  the  Duke  of  York 
himid^  that  that  iUuatrious  personage  wiihed,  like 
any  other  Mdiject,  to  be  put  pablicly  on  hia  trial, 
ud  to  atand  acquitted  at  cmvicted  upon  the  caae 
that  miriit  be  made  out.  He  would  stake  his  repu- 
tation that  the  result  of  the  inquiry  would  remove 
all  nitpicion  from  his  royal  highness.  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  finished  by  moving  that  the 
inquiry  ahould  he  carried  on  by  a  committee  of  the 
wh(d,e  House.  It  was  agreed  that  this  should  be 
the  courae  pursued,  and  &at  the  committee  should 
enter  upon  its  functions  on  Wednesday  next,  the 
1st  of  February.  During  the  debate  Canning  bad 
exdaimed,  with  greit  heat,  **  Infamy  must  attadi 
•omewhere !  It  must  Attach  either  to  the  accuaed 
or  to  the  accuser  r* 

The  inquiry  occupied  the  almwt  undivided  time 
md  attention  of  parliament  for  seven  weeks,  and 
it  eontioaed  to  occupy  and  excite  the  minda  of  the 
people  a  great  deal  longer;  and  thia  too,  in  timet 
full  of  important  eventa,  at  a  crisis  as  interesting 
wad  u  cntieal  aa  any  that  Europe  had  known. 
What  Wilberforce  most  dreaded  came  to  pass — 
Mrs.  Clarke,  and  one  or  two  others  of  that  "  de- 
scription of  penons,"  were  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  House ;  their  examinations  were  reported  day 
by  day;  the  immorality  of  the  women  waafoi^otten 
in  their  wit  and  graceful  impudence;  and  the 
House  smirked  and  laughed  outright  when  the 
pious  aholitioniat  thought  they  oug^t  to  have  in- 
wardly groaned.  Wilberforce,  however,  admits 
that  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  did  some  good,  as  "  bv  fas- 
cinating the  House  she  prevented  its  degradation 
by  ^ipCBiing  to  stifle  the  inquiir,  and  take  too 
strong  a  psrt  with  the  Duke  of  York."  *'  It  is 
curious,"  M  adds,  "  to  see  how  stTonf^y  she  hu 
won  upon  people.'**  'Hiia  modem  Ptwyne  vai 
the  d^^ter  of  a  wnking  printer  or  compositor, 
and  the  wife  of  a  bricklayer  or  builder,  whom  die 
had  deserted  long  ago :  she  had  lived  under  the 
protection — aa  it  was  delicately  called—of  various 
gentlemen  of  superior  condition,  and  was  said  to 
nave  mined  more  than  one  of  them  by  her  boundless 
ectravagance.  She  was  remarkable  rather  for  grace 
than  for  beauty,  and  more  for  her  wit  than  for 
either :  though  not  old,  she  was  certunly  no  longer 
young  when  she  first  made  the  conquest  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  Her  obeisance  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
was  {ffononnced  a  chef  tPceuvre  of  theatrical  grace ; 
and,  when  she  spoke,  her  vivacity  and  quickness, 


work  I  No  Appamt  teaM  la  Uw  Honaa  of  Um  fidU  of  Bdaltm,  ao\j 

of  Uw  poUUcal  uffenor.  Spok»  for  uy  otbar  proeMdlDp  Ihu  Um 

bur  of  Um  Hoiue.  Hnjor  Gartwriitlit  wtilt*  about  pullimeMBry  n- 
tonm  M  th«  omlj  paMMs.  Akil  "lit  biotb  k  nonl  dlaeww.  .  .  . 
1  wanted  Kmlly  u>  move  thr.euniloaUoii  or  the  Uake  orVork'i  biul- 
aw  from  Um  bar.  opni  ^l«ry,  Sc«.  to  a  emmlttoe  op-Main^  and 
worn*  puliaMilanr  iaiiiwat  on  oath-  ThU  luUDrhoW  biialiMM  will 
do  Imrwable  mlachief  to  puUfe  monUii  by  ■onutamtng  iho  pnbtie 
to  bcai  vilhoNt  vBtotioa  of  duMloM  Tlolattoaa  of  dMHWjr.  .  .  . 
Lotd,  niida  ■>•  itriit  Ln  thii  n«al  badarw  Uiat  l|  now  Kriog  on."— 


accompanied  by  the  most  perfect  coolness  and  self- 
possession,  made  the  majority  of  the  august  legis- 
lators feel  as  if  they  were  only  listening  to  an  ac- 
complished actress  on  the  stage.  Too  many  of 
them  had  known  her  aforetime,  and  occasionally 
her  speakmg  eye,  glaaci^  at  the  benches,  revealed 
these  <dd  intimacies.  When  the  freedom  and 
punt,  or  levity,  of  her  replies  were  checked  with 
cries  of  Oixler  !'*  and  with  appeala  to  the  dignity 
of  the  House,  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  others  encouraged  her,  and 
even  cheered  her.  On  the  first  day  her  exami- 
nation lasted  two  hours.  "  House,"  says  Wil- 
berforce, "  examining  Mrs.  Clarke  for  two  hours — 
cross-examining  her  in  the  Old  Bailey  way — she 
elegantly  dressed,  consummately  impudent,  and  very 
clever :  she  clearly  got  the  better  in  the  tussle  ; — a 
number  of  particulars  let  out  about  her  life,  mother, 
children,  &c.  Colonel  Gordon's  evidence  would 
have  been  sufficient,  and  I  would  not  have  asked 
one  question  of  Mrs.  Clarke."  But  the  House 
kept  examining  Mrs.  Clarke  for  many  daya  ;  and, 
every  time  she  vrent  down  to  it,  the  House  was 
crowded,  as  were  also  the  streets  through  which 
she  passed  on  her  way.  She  was  the  greatest  of 
litms  or  lionesses.  Even  staid  and  decuoua  mem- 
bera  of  the  opposition  in  parliament,  and  strait- 
laced  political  reformers  out  of  doors,  overlooked 
the  history  of  her  life,  and  took  her  to  their  hearts 
as  a  patriotess,  whose  revelations  would  do  infinite 
good  to  society  by  exposing  and  degrading  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  family,  who  had  been  the  staunch 
foe  of  reform  or  innovation  in  church  and  state. 
Except  an  occasional  blessing  on  the  he-patriot  of 
the  party,  the  virtuous  Colonel  Wardle,  scarcely  a 
name  was  heard  in  public  for  weeks  but  that  of 
Mary  Anne  Clarke.  People  lost  their  hats,  bon- 
nets, shoes,  and  pocket-himdkerchiefs,  in  running 
after  the  carriage  that  conveyed  her  through  the 
Park  to'St.  Stephen'a  Chapel,  or  in  crowding  at 
the  door  of  the  House  to  get  a  near  view  of  her 
lace  and  perscm,  Tht  poeta  and  ^ntera  of  the 
Seven  Dius,  and  die  atreet  ballad-smgers,  made  a 
fortune  by  ha.*  And  still  her  wit  and  impudence 
kept  up  the  lively  interest  of  the  House  of  Com- 
moDB,  charming  those  senators  into  a  pleasant 
obliviousness  about  the  war,  about  Portugal  and 
Spain,  about  Bonaparte,  our  difficulties  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad,  and  about  everything  else.  A  Miss 
Mary  Anne  Taylor  deposed  how  the  Duke  of  York 
used  to  call  Mrs.  Clarke  "  darling,"  and  allow  her 
to  take  money  for  promotiona,  &c.   [After  this 

*  Wa  fllU  rmiemhw  aoBie  of  ilwlliia  ibat  von  vriUea  bv  one  iif 
tlwae8t.Olka^poeta,paTtor«  mmg  that  «W  mbsIb  iBOSIncrary 
Aeot  and  lana  la  Ltndoo,— 

Yon  hare  heard  of  Mn.  Clatk*, 
Who  one  aiglil  In  tbc  dark 
With  be;  hutaaitd  fdl  out  about  bMon ; 
But  tbo  ibme  of  whbik  I  alng 
1*  of  no  Mwh  Tuljar  thlof :  « 
If  j-oa  think  it  yoo  are  fronly  mfataken. 

The  Hn.  OaAe  that  I  mean 

Hat  of  late  oft  bean  teen 
Ai  «  houaa  not  a  mile  from  tlie  Park ; 

And,  vbeneiwr  then  ahe  goea. 

Yon  wottU  langh  to  «e  the  bcaoa 
PuhaK44rlTCfi)rUiMHra.|  
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the  errand-boys  and  the  chimDej-Bweefw,  playing 
at  toss  halfpenny  in  the  streets,  never  cried  out 
"  Heads  OT  Tails,"  but «  Duke  or  Darling,"]  When 
the  attorney-general,  with  due  solemnity,  asked  Mrs. 
Clarke  who  brought  her  a  particular  message,  she 
replied— "A  particular  friend  of  the  duVe's."— 
"  Who  was  he  ?"  said  the  attoroey-general.— "  Mr. 
Taylor,  the  skoe-maker  of  Bond-street.'*  (A  laugh.) 
"By  whom  did  you  send,  your  denies  to  the 
duke?"  — "By  my  own  pen."— "I  mam  who 
carried  the  letter  "  The  same  ambassador."—- 
"What  ambassador?"— "Why,  the  ambassador 
of  Morocco."*  This  last  sally  convulsed  the  House 
with  laughter,  and  induced  the  speaker  to  threaten 
Mrs.  Clarke  with  the  displeasure  of  the  House — 
from  which,  it  was  too  CFtdent,  she  had  nothing  to 
fear. 

That  Mrs.  Clarke  had  really  distributed  com- 
missions,  and  among  them  one  to  her  own  brother, 
and  that  she  had  received  sums  of  money  for  her 
interest  in  obtaining  promotions  and  appointments, 
seemed  to  be  proved  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  that 
the  Duke  of  York  had  participated  in  her  gains, 
or  had  even  had  a  knowledge  of  her  transactkms, 
were  circumstances  the  proof  of  which  depended 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  veracity  of  Mrs. 
darl^  herself.  Her  credibility  was  somewhat 
shaken  at  the  moment,  as  it  became  generally 
known  that  she  was  now  enjoying  under  Colond 
Wardle,  the  duke's  public  accuser,  the  same  sort  of 
protection  which  she  had  enjoyed  under  the  duke  j 
that,  months  before  thus  transferring  herself,  the 
duke  had  quarrelled  with  her,  at  least  parted  from 
her ;  and  that  the  avowed  mutives  of  the  disclosures 
she  made  were  an  anxiety  to  please  her  present 
paramour  (who  appears  to  have  been  as  credulous 
in  one  direction  as  his  royal  highness  had  been  in 
another),  and  her  eagerness  to  be  revenged  on  the 
duke,  who  had  neglected  to  pay  her  400/.  a  year, 
which,  she  said,  he  had  promised  and  engaged  to 
do.  A  little  later  the  pubUc  faiUi  in  her  disclosures 
was  still  farther  shaken  by  sundry  little  cir- 
cumstances. She  quarrelled  with  Wardle,  and 
separated  from  him— the  quarrel  being  all  about 
money.  In  the  month  of  July,  ofthis  same  year  1809, 
and  before  city  and  county  meeting  had  quite 
finished  voting  thanks  to  Colonel  Wardle  "for  his 
singular  intrepidity  and  integrity  in  inetituLing  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  fur  the  important  and  dis- 
interested services  he  had  thereby  rendered  to  his 
country,"  a  trial  came  on  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  the  plaintiff  being  a  Mr.  Francis  Wright, 
an  upholsterer  of  Rathbone-place,  and  the  de- 
fendant; Colonel  Wardle.  The  attorney-general, 
who  appeared  <s  counsel  for  the  phuntiff,  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  to  spare  the  lash  of  hia  tongue  on 
such  an  occasion :   he  stated  that  Mr.  Wright 

•  Thli  ambuudor  of  Morooco— or  thw  Mr.  T«ylor,  ladiea'  ihoe- 
nwker  of  Bond  Stn«t— had  (mm  a  very  active  agent  for  ib«  Duke  of 
York  and  hb  Miiw-wblle  mUtma.  It  was  Im  who  bought  for  tha 
lady,  with  th«  Ouka'a  money,  the  bouia  and  fumitara  in  Glouceala^ 
pUe»,  vMch  had  belongalto,  aad  b«d  bera  for  yaaraonnplod  by,  Uu 
AmaricMt  OonBral  AraoU,  who  bad  pUrcd  tnitr  t«  Wastaiutoa  and 
tb«  Aanlcan  XepaUht.  ° 
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brought  his  action  to  recover  1914/.  for  the 
amount  of  sundry  articles  of  furniture,  detivered 
at  Colonel  Wardle's  order,  for  fitting  up  a  bouse 
for  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke  in  Westbormie-place, 
Chelsea.  "  The  colonel,**  he  said,  "  had  personally 
given  the  order  for  the  fhroitore  and  tl»  promise 
to  pay  for  it. '  The  plaintiff  would  not  have  trwrited 
Mrs.  Gluke,  who  already  owed  him  50(M.  or 600/. ; 

she  told  him  at  the  end  «€  last  antonm  (that  is, 
aftershe  lud  quarrelled  with  the  duke,  and  after 
Wardle  had  begun  collecting  materials  for  hn 
charges),  that  she  hsd  a  friend  in  her  eye 
who  would  pay  him  for  the  furniture  for  the 
hew  house.  Wardle  had  gone  with  her  to  the 
plaintiff's  shop  or  warehwise  more  than  once; 
some  time  after  the  furniture  had  been  delivered. 
Colonel  Wardle,  being  short  of  ready  money,  had 
called  ^^ain,  and  had  given  the  plaintiff,  in  part 
payment,  a  bill  for  500/.  at  three  months ;  but,  as 
the  investigation  of  the  charges  agunst  the  Duke 
of  York  was  then  to  be  proceeded  in,  this  bill  was 
not  signed  by  Colonel  Wardle,  but  by  bis  wine- 
merchant,  a  Mr.  Illingworth  of  FtHl  Mall,  who 
had  taken  up  the  bill  as  soon  u  it  became  due. 
In  the  House  of  Commona  the  attorney-general, 
together  with  the  other  crown  lawyers,  had  strenu- 
ously endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  frail  Hary 
Anne  was  not  a  witness  to  be  believed  upon  her 
oath ;  but  now  he  had  another  cue,  and,  as  counsel 
for  the  upholsterer,  he  could  professionally  ask 
how  Colonel  Wardle  could  possibly  deny  the  cre- 
dibility of  Mrs.  Clarke  ?  It  waa  true,  continued 
the  crown  lawyer,  that  she  could  not  get  credit 
of  h&  upholsterer,  yet,  as  her  evidence  would  be 
confirmed  by  the  brother  of  the  plaintiff,  and  she 
was  upon  her  oath,  she  was  deserving  of  credit  be- 
fore a  jury.  Being  called  in,  Mrs.  Mary  Anne 
Clarke  appeared  with  her  usual  gaiety.  She 
stated  upon  oath  that  ahe  first  became  acquainted 
with  Colonel  Wardle  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
written  by  or  for  him  to  her  from  the  Exchequer 
cofiee-house — that  she  took  her  new  house  in  West- 
bourne-place  last  September,  but  did  not  enter  till 
the  Sth  of  November— that  she  oommunicaled  to 
the  colonel  that  she  had  taken  it,  and  hdd  several 
conversations  with  him  about  furnishing  it  before 
she  applied  to  Wright  the  upholsterer,  to  whom 
she  was  already  in  debL  *'  I  did  not,"  said  the 
pleasant  and  plain-speaking  lady,  whose  tones, 
however,  were  not  now  so  agreeable  to  the  colonel's 
ear  ss  they  had  been  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  divulging  the  failings  of  the  duke,  "  I  did 
not  propose  to  Mr.  Wright  to  furnish  my  new 
house  on  credit,  because  I  knew  it  would  be  io 
vain.  I  told  him  I  had  a  friend  in  view  who 
would  pay  him.  Cdonel  Wardle  was  that  friend 
in  view,  in  consequence  of  some  promises  he  was 
bddin^  out  to  me.  I  was  to  give  him  every  in- 
formation in  my  power,  and  to  assist  him  in  the 
investigation,  in  return  for  which  faewaato  fhmiah 
my  house.  Thia  vraa  to  be  a  part  of  the  requital  to 
me  for  giving  him  that  asaistance.  ....  I  had, 
no  other  meana  then  of  paying^^  ww  narmodi 
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dirtraned  at  that  time.  He  knew  that,  and  knew 
of  the  debt  to  Wright,  because  he  adviied  Mr. 
Wright  to  bring  an  action  against  the  peraon  (the 
Duke  of  York)  who  he  thought  ought  to  pay  ;it. 
He  promieed  to  Mr.  Wright,  if  he  ahould  bring 
anch  as  action,  that  he  would  pay  all  the  costa." 
She  awore  point  blank  to  the  colonel'a  ordering 
the  furniture,  and  promiaing  to  pay  for  it  all.  The 
colonel,  she  aaid,  had  anerwarda  gone  a  great 
many  times  to  Wright's  in  a  hackney-coach  to 
look  out  things  for  her.  Major  Dodd,  private 
aecretary  to ,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  went  once  with 
Colonel  Wardle  to  the  upholsterer's  to  choose  some 
carpeting.  She  had  chosen  a  (Uittem  in  West- 
boume-place,  and  a  piece  had  been  sent  in ;  hut 
the  colonel  and  the  major  preferred  a  pattern  they 
had  seen  at  Wright's.  "  They  wished,"  said  she, 
**  to  have  a  scarlet  and  brwue  pa^rn."  Nothing 
eould  bring  scarlet  into  her  face:  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  obl^ed  to  tq>eak  of  her  living  hue- 
band,  and  one  of  the  OMMwel  \ti  6iap  the  word 
**  adultenas,"  at  which  she  only  nulled.  She 
iwHre  to  the  bill  given  for  tfaa  colonel  hy  lUing- 
wimh,  the  wine-merchant,  **  m  c<maeqii«iee  of  the 
ini>e$tigation  that  was  going  on,  or  about  to  be 
commenced."  "  I  was  rather  feai^,"  said  she, "  of 
doing  with  him  alone  what  Wardle  wanted  me  to 
do,  because  he  was  not  much  known  in  parliament. 
He  introduced  Major  Dodd  to  me  as  a  gentle- 
man, a  friend  of  his.  I  had  heard  of  Major 
Dodd  before.  About  the  end  of  November  we 
went  on  a  tour  for  three  days  to  view  the  Martello 
Towera.  Colonel  Wardle,  Mr.  Olennie,  the 
engineer,  and  Major  Dodd,  were  of  the  party. 
I  newt  vent  ont  of  town  but  with  Wardle. 
This  time,  before  I  could  go  out  of  town,  I  was 
obliged  to  have  50/.  of  coloDel,"  &g.  &c. 
Sltt  declared  that  Waidle's  attorney  had  called 
upmi  her  and  upon  the  upholsterer  two  or  three 
before  the  trial  to  endeavour  to  stop  it,  and  keep 
the  matter  from  being  made  paUic  by  refwing 
it  to  arbitration ;  and  that  this  attorney  had  told 
her  that  if  it  came  before  the  court  Sergeant  Best 
would  cut  her  up  by  a  severe  cross-examination, 
and  Colonel  Wardle  and  hia  friends  would  give 
it  out  that  she  had  been  bribed  by  ministers.  Mr. 
D.  Wright,  the  upholaterer'a  brother,  confirmed 
Mrs.  Clarke  in  every  particular  as  to  the  credit 
being  given  to  Colonel  Wardle.  To  save  his 
client's  purse.  Sergeant  Best,  Wardle's  counsel, 
was  ob%ed  to  expoae  hia  want  of  intellect,  and  to 
assail  tht  credibility  of  die  woman  who  had  been 
the  colond'a  chief  witness  against  the  Duke  of 
York.  **  At  for  this  Mrs.  Clarke,'*  said  Best, 
**  the  it  a  «ooma»  toAom  nobody  ou^  to  believe  ; 
the  it  ^  mtut  as^vl  inwntor  of  a  fidHiout  taU 
that  ever  t^ppeared.**  The  jury  woukl  sorely  not 
invade  both  Cohmd  Wardle's  property  and  honour 
upon  the  testimony  of  a  woman  who  could  not  be 
heUeved  in  any  court  of  juxtice; — if  he  could 
judge  of  hia  client's  feelings  by  his  own,  he  was 
quite  sure  that,  if  she  had  made  an  exhibition  like 
tWt  which  abe  hid  made  to-day  before  the  cidonel 


had  happened  to  make  the  motion  against  the 
Duke  of  York,  he  \eouid  have  attached  no  credit 
to  her  evidence  againH  hit  royal  highness  ! 

The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
with  costa,  deducting  the  500/.  which  had  been 
paid  by  the  wine-merchant's  bill,  and  some  items 
which  were  thought  to  be  improperly  charged  to 
him.  The  aSiair  cost  Wardle  3000/.,  and  a  loas 
of  reputation  from  which  he  never  could  recover. 
On  the  very  next  day  he  published  a  thundering 
letter  in  the  newspapers,  declaring  before  God  and 
his  country  that  the  verdict  had  been  obtained  by 
peijury  alone;  and  pledging  himself  to  prove  the 
fact  the  earliest  moment  ^  forms  of  the  law 
would  allow  him  to  do  so,  by  proceeding  to  a  ee- 
coikl  trial,  for  which  he  had  made  application. 
But,  whether  it  was  that  the  colonel  shrunk  from 
the  expense,  or  that  he  dreaded  any  further  con- 
teat  with  ao  formidabk  an  enemy  and  so  skilful  a 
manoBuvrer  as  Mrs.  Clarke,  this  lectrnd  trial  never 
came  on. 

Only  a  part  of  this  edifying  history  was  known 
in  the  mootha  of  February  and  March,  when  the 
investigMion  and  the  debatea  on  the  amount  of  the 
Duke  of  York's  culpability  were  gong  on  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (the  uphomierer's  trial  not 
baring  come  on  until  July) ;  but  already  enough 
was  known  of  the  character  of  Mrs-  Clarke,  of  her 
vindictive  unaerupuloua  tempw,  and  of  the  relation 
in  which  she  now  stood  towurds  the  duke's  accuser, 
to  entitle  that  prince  to  more  than  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt  in  those  most  serious  and  most  dishonouring 
portions  of  the  charges  which  were  supported  solely 
Iht  her  evidence.  Upon  other  grounds  it  was  ytry 
clearly  proved  that  tM  duke,  if  eva-  he  had  known 
of  her  pecuniary  transactions,  had  never  partici- 
pated in  hur  gains.  His  known  character  waa 
enough  to  nq^ive  any  aoch  implication;  he  was, 
in  many  matters  where  no  miatreaa  was  concerned, 
credulous  and  confiding,  tboughtleaa  about  money, 
and  thus  quite  capable,  and  of  necessity  obliged, 
to  run  into  debt ;  but  of  anything  worse  than  thia 
in  money  transactions  he  appears  to  have  been 
altogether  incapable.*  It  was  not  proved,  unlets 
we  admit  the  eridence  <tf  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  a  single 
story  of  her  friend.  Miss  Maty  Anne  Taylor  (whose 
brother  was  married  to  Mra.  Clarke's  sister),  that 
the  commander-in-chief  ever  knew  of  her  getting 
money  by  the  favours  which  he  dispensed  at  her 
intercession ;  but  that  he  had  yielded  to  that  inter- 
ceuion,  and  had  granted  a  few  commistions  and 
promotions  and  apptdntmenta  to  persons  recom- 
mended by  bis  mistress,  waa  proved  and  estaUished 
by  ample  and  good  evidence.  The  whole  extent 
of  this  distribution  of  patronage  was,  however,  very 

•  Dnilig  tha  pwwdliii  U  Mm  CammaiM  u  lu»«iral»l*  vevtwt 
(Hr.  Baitan)  mmmtohim  Id  mcaM  Ibe  Dnka  of  York  upon  the  Kora 
orUaiiDanHMorthevslMornoMr,  Myioit,  tiiat  fort]'  vmk  «go 
oiwof  UwpfCOTpbnsof  UwprlncM  hkd  toM  him  ha  nenr  cxiuU  iMih 
ttaH  ttalMluniih  thev  wm  qnkk  ruoughatGreek  wdevmMuiUi- 
■wtk  I  WUtbraad  nplM,  tUt  !■  tiw  forty  ywn  whidi  had  cb^Md 
rioea  Ihtt  optaloa  vm  dnUwrad  bjr  Uw  tutor  their  ntjtX  hiithaewM 
haA  nralT  bad  ampla  Uw  to  gain  iDfiirvailoB  and  npariaaoe.  Otbar 
BSBibaralMuhcdatBHrtim'aaMedote;  yat,  with  niamMP  to  bbn 
IhanooaorilKaiOUorttanntnlGaorialU^Md  the  •aTiac  Quean 
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inconsiderable — wai  abiolateljr  nothing  compared 
with  what  had  been  dispensed  in  that  mj,  under 
the  aame  inflaence*  and  through  the  same  medium, 
in  former  timet ;  and,  althot^h  some  of  the  appoint- 
ments were  bestowed  on  impr<^r  persons  (thus 
Mrs.  Clarke's  foot-boy  had  got  a  commiaaton  in 
the  army  aa  well  m  her  brother),  thia  waa  certainly 
not  the  general  rule,  and  there  were  two  or  three 
cases  in  which  the  prevailing  mistress,  who  had 
her  generous  qualities  too,  had  successfully  exerted 
herself  in  behalf  of  meritorious  individuals  who  did 
honour  to  the  service,  and  who,  being  in  distressed 
circumstances  at  the  time,  could  not  have  paid  her 
for  the  commissions  or  places  she  procured  them. 

The  defenders  of  the  duke  were,  for  the  most 
part^  though  not  entirely,  members  of  the  present 
administration,  and  crown  lawyers;  while  on  the 
opposite  side  were  many  of  the  so-called  indepen- 
dent  members,  who  were  not  habitual  opposition- 
ists, and  who  assumed  on  all  occaaions  the  merit 
of  voting  solely  and  simply  according  to  die  dic- 
tates of  their  judgment  am  conscience.  Among 
these  waa  Wilberforce,  the  warmth  whoae  moru 
and  rel^ons  feelings  seems  to  have  prevented  him 
from  careAilly  examining  the  qaeatioDj  so  as  to 
aacertain  on  what  points  the  duke  was  culpable 
and  on  what  perfectly  innocent.  He  spoke  several 
times,  and  at  great  length  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  House  grew  impatient  and  hurried  him  to  a 
conclusion.*  He  took,  however,  a  middle  line 
between  the  leniency  of  his  friend.  Spencer  Perce- 
val, chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer,  and  the  Spartan 
severity  of  Colonel  Wardle.  His  friends  told  him 
that  his  speech  made  a  gttU  moral  impression  in 
the  country ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberiand, 
the  king,  and  all  the  royal  family  were  extremely 
angry  at  him ;  and,  as  Wilberforce,  perhaps 
unknown  to  himself, loved  the  breath  of  pc^lari^, 
and  prided  himself  in  little  martyrdoma  for  con- 
science sake,  he  must  have  been  doably  gratified 
by  this  information.  Testimonials  ^  toe  highest 
nine,  aa  coming  ftom  the  most  competent  judges, 
continued,  however,  to  be  given  to  the  Duke  of 
York's  general  management  of  affairs  at  the  Horse 
Guards;  and  it  was  ci^ently  uiged  that  the 
numerous  improvements  which  he  had  introduced 
into  the  army,  and  the  point  of  excellence  to  which 
the  army  had  attained  since  he  had  been  its  com- 
mander-in-chief, ought  to  cover  and  wipe  away  a 
few  petty  irregularities  and  peccadilloes.  It  might 
be  proved  that  the  duke  had  his  weaknesaea,  and 
had,  in  some  instances,  yielded  to  a  most  artful  and 
fascinating  woman ;  but  no  one  could  disprove  the 

*  WUberfttne  nUt,  with  mbm  point.  Hut  it  vu  not  «t  ft  tins  llii* 
tlia  preacnt,  wtieii  kU  th«  conttnenbU  nationa  wen  broken  dowa  hf 
the  annlei  of  France,  that  thla  eountr;  ihonU  have  a  eo^llnande^ 
liwdiief  lUblo  to  be  blindod  m4  dnnl  by  «  woamn  I  "  Honapirte 
■nccvoded  m  mudt  by  Intrijiue  a*  uy  open  force,  aud.  If  he  UmaA 
thtt  we  had  ■  etMBmander  in-dtiet  who  waa  duped  by  hit  mirtreM,  It 
would  be  eaay  for  hln  to  pAn  aa  aaceoduwy  otpi  tach  a  wonun,  in 
order  tocoramand  the  moet  ImportaDt  aerreu  ot  the  etate.  Bnoaparte 
eauld  eadlv  briag  over  aueh  ■  womaa.  Ml  only  for  a  mim  of  mooey. 
but  by  promldBv  to  mahe  a  AwAen  or  a  pruent  of  her  I  Thla  waa  a 
ganio  be  had  played  beftm  now ;  and  the  more  lenoeent  and  dte 
■OM  nnauneetlcki  the  Duke  of  Yoric  might  be  the  gnater  wonld  be 
Uw4aiitMiftbe«Bm]r«oiilita4<mt  anybody  Out  hnd  tueh  tela- 
MM  sm  Us." 


facts  that  he  had  been  assiduous  in  his  altention 
to  the  business  of  the  army,  and  HuA  he  had 
proved  himself  to  be  a  good  man  of  bnainesB. 
The  army  had  never  had  a  comtnaiider-in-chitf 
with  whom  ii  waa  so  well  satisfied,  or  to  whom  it 
waa  BO  much  attached : — take  common  soldiov, 
as  well  as  officers  of  every  dasa,  and  these  foelin^ 
of  satiafactioa  and  attachment  would  be  found  m 
immense  majorities.  Sach  were  the  best  argu- 
ments used  in  the  duke*s  defence,  and  the  truths 
on  which  they  rest  remain  indisputable.  After 
much  consideration  on  the  mode  of  coming  to  a 
decision,  three  different  determinations  remained  for 
the  choice  of  the  House: — 1.  The  administration 
proposed  to  acquit  the  duke  entirely  on  all  the 
charges : — 2.  Wardle,  Lord  Folkestone,  Burdett, 
Wfaitbread,  and  their  friends  proposed  that  the 
duke's  knowledge  of,  and  connivance  at,  the  cor- 
rupt practices  which  had  been  proved  to  exist 
should  be  admitted,  or  held  by  implication,  aa 
substantiated  by  the  evidence,  and  that  the  House 
should  suggest  to  his  majnty  (he  propriety  of 
the  duke*a  immediate  removal  from  office: — 3. 
Mr.  Bankes,  supprated  by  Wilberforce,  Thontm, 
and  all  that  party,  would  acquit  the  duke  of  all 
personal  corruption ;  but,  assuming  that  he  could 
not  have  been  wholly  ignorant  of  some  of  the 
abuses,  they  were  of  opinion  that  Uie  command  of 
the  army  could  not  with  propriety  be  continued 
to  him.  Qn  the  15th  of  March,  or  rather  on 
the  16tfa  (for  the  House  sat  through  the  night 
until  six  o'clock  in  the  morning)  thoe  waa  a  divi- 
sion on  the  question  whether  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding should  be  by  address  or  by  resolution. 
Ministers  were  very  anxious  to  exclude  the  medium 
of  address ;  and  the  proceeding  by  resolution  was 
carried  by  294  against  199.  The  House  then  di- 
vided upon  Wardle's  motion,  containing  a  direct 
inculpation  of  the  duke,  which  was  negatived  by 
364  against  133,  for  many  who  allowed  the  minor 
oflfimcea  would  not  admit  the  major.  On  the  I7th 
of  March  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  recom- 
mended the  first  of  the  three  determinatioua, 
moving,  "That  the  House,  having  examined  the 
evidence  in  the  investigation  on  the  Duke  of  York's 
conduct,  and  having  found  that  personal  corruption 
and  connivance  at  corruption  nave  been  imputed 
to  him,  are  of  opinion  that  the  imputation  is  wholly 
without  foundation."  The  so-called  independent 
members,  who  took  the  middle  course  with  Bankes 
and  Wilberforce,  kept  aloof ;  but  Perceval's  motion 
was  nevertheless  carried  by  218  against  196.  This 
waa  only  a  majority  of  82 ;  but  before  dividirv 
upon  Perceval*a  resolution  the  House  had  divided 
upon  an  amendment,  moved  by  Sir  T.  Turtoo, 
which  went  to  cha^e  the  duke  with  having  know- 
ledge of  all  the  corruption  which  had  been  disclosed, 
and,  aa  upon  this  point  the  independent  or  middle 
par^  voted  with  ministers,  the  said  amendment 
bad  been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  200  all  but  one, 
tte  numbers  having  been  334  against  135.  It 
wu  now  five  o'clock  on  Saturday  momiiMe  the  19th 
of  March,  and  the  House  adjparudmlbnday 
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the  2lBt.  On  their  next  meeting  the  chancellur  of 
the  exchequer  informed  thena,  that  on  the  Saturday 
nuuning,  as  soon  as  their  decision  had  been  made 
known  to  him,  the  Duke  of  York  had  waited  upon 
the  king,  and  tendered  his  resignation,  which  had 
beoi  accepted.*  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
added  that,  having  made  this  communicatioD,  he 
left  it  to  the  House  without-  oomment— that  whether 
it  did  not  render  any  further  proceeding  unneces- 
8U7  was  for  Mr.  Bathnrst  and  the  House  to  deter- 
mine. Mr.  Bathurstt  still  thinking  it  the  duty  of 
the  Commons  to  insert  in  their  journals  such  a 
dednon  as  should  contain  both  example  and  admo* 
nition,  persisted  in  moving  a  resolution  to  this 
effect,  of  which  he  bad  before  given  notice.  Lord 
Altfaorpe,  though  desirous  of  recording  some  con- 
demnation of  the  duke's  conduct,  differed  from 
Mr.  Bathurat,  and  wished  it  to  be  stated  in  the 
journal  that  the  duke  had  resigned.  This,  his  lord- 
ship said,  would  bring  the  whole  proceeding  to  its 
proper  close,  and  show  satisfactorily  why  it  was 
closed.  Removal  from  office  was  not,  indeed,  a 
constitutional  punishment  j  but  it  would,  in  this 
cmae^  be  so  far  effective  as  to  preclude  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  royal  duke  being  ever  re-appointed  to  a 
■itoation  which  he  had  proved  himself  so  incompe* 
tent  to  fill.  He  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
country  for  ever,  and  must,  therefore,  abmdon  lUI 
hope  of  ever  r^uming  to  that  situation.  Lord  AI- 
tborpe  concluded  with  moving,  that,  his  royal  high- 
ness having  reugned,  the  House  does  not  now  think 
it  necessary  to  proceed  any  farther  in  consideration 
of  the  evidence.  Perceval  replied,  that,  after  the 
House  had  negatived  the  charges,  it  would  be  un- 
just, it  would  be  monstrous,  thus  to  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  of  reviving  the  proceedings 
against  his  royal  highness  at  an;  future  period; 
and  he  moved  as  an  amendment  that  Lord  Al- 
thorpe's  wurd  "  now"  should  be  expunged.  This 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  123;  the  numbers 
voting  being  235  against  112.  Mr.  Bathurst's 
admonitory  resolution  was  then  negatived  without 
a  division. 

'  Thus  terminated  a  discussion  which  occupied 
nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  semon,  to  the  grievous 
intermpUon  of  public  business,  and  the  more  grie- 
vous excitement  of  the  people.  The  afiair,  how- 
ever, was  not  without  its  Mueficifd  results.  A 
striking  proof  was  given  to  the  world  that,  under 
our  ctmstitution,  no  rank,  however  elevated,  could 
shelter  abuses  from  detection,  or  screen  those  con- 
cerned in  them  from  the  effects  of  public  displea- 
sure. The  king's  second  and  favourite  son,  a  prince 
so  near  the  throne  himself,  had  been  driven  from 

•  TlMDDk«orYoikh«dMidlobkhttw.UMt,tluHouMof  Com- 
mniM  liAviiig  puicd  «  moInUoa  dKUntnyof  hb  iDDoeenor,  be 
iii'i!:lit  BOW  AppfMch  najcrtj  and  tender  U«  min^ioa,  n  ho 
eouM  DO  loofiVT  be  M«pceted  of  acUos  fniin  «nT  ■ppntw^nos  of  Uw 
teiDlt  of  the  piilUmenUTy  tDveMigation.  nor  be  ueuMd  of  baviot 
riirank  ftom  en  iaqoity  vliich,  peinfol  u  it  had  been,  he  had  am 
with  «  pallnKp  and  flrmneaa  which  eould  have  ariMfi  ooljr  bom  eon- 
■ctoQi  tanocmce :— that  he  muat  qnlt  with  ■laeerengrrt » dtnalloD  In 
wbieh  bb  nujMty'a  eonSdenee  and  poitlaltty  had  pUccd  him,  sitd 
the  dntiM  of  whieh  It  had  b*ea  Ua  asalotu  ibt^  and  vrtde,  durfaw 
fbtirteen  yean,  to  (Htefanrgie  wtlh  Int^rily  and  Uelltai  whrther  he  , 
^gbtbeaUow«dioftdd«bhidnBl«|BlodMHrTlM  hbnMdcMywH 
be««Uel9dMid«. 
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office  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
was  unheard  of  before  this  transaction,  and  who 
possessed  neither  the  influence  of  character  nor  the 
influence  of  talent  It  had  been  proved  to  the 
conviction  of  the  country  that  the  Duke  of  York 
was  so  far  culpable  as  to  render  his  resignation 
proper;  that  resignation  had  taken  place  in  con* 
sequence,  and  public  opinion  had  thus  obtained  a 
most  signal  triumph.  Where  the  duke  had  thus 
incurred  punishment  and  disgrace  individusls  of 
less  rank  and  influence  coiud  not  expect  that 
their  official  delinquencies  or  irregularities  should 
escape;  the  fiite  of  the  prints  was  an  example 
and  admonition  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  Umil 
the  time  when  there  will  be  no  more  war,  and 
when  men  will  no  more  want  commissions  in 
armies,  or  profitable  places  under  government,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  expect  perfection  in  anything,  vain, 
to  hope  that  the  distributors  of  patronage  will  not 
occasionally  yield  to  favouritism  ^d  other  influ- 
ences, besides  that  great  parliamentary  influence 
over  appointments  which — fatal  as  it  often  is — can 
hardly  be  destroyed  without  destroying  the  consti- 
tution. [And,  were  we  to  destroy  the  British  con- 
stitution to-morrow  by  thoroughly  democratizing  it, 
we  have  the  melancholy  example  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  convince  us  that  democracy  is 
no  protection  against  sucih  abuses — that  there  ig 
more  jobbing  and  dirty  work  in  one  State  (tf  the 
Union  than  in  all  Downing-street  and  Whitehall.]* 
But,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  interference 
of  friends,  wiv^  sisters,  cousins,  and  other  con- 
nexions, which  may  possibly  be  as  mischievous 
though  less  indecorous  than  that  of  a  mistress,  we 
believe  it  is  admitted,  by  all  candid  and  properly 
informed  persons,  that  since  the  investigation  in 
1809,  patronage  at  the  Horse-guards,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  offices  of  government,  has  been  distri- 
buted with  more  attention  to  the  public  service  than 
at  any  time  preceding  that  inquiry. 

It  had  been  hoped,  aa  the  resignation  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  that  the  system  of  the  Admiralty 
would  be  adopted  at  the  War-office,  and  that  the 
office  of  commander-in-chief  would  be  put  in  cora- 
mission.  This  had  been  the  more  confidently  ex- 
pected as  it  would  make  several  places,  instead  of 
one,  and  so  far  tend  to  increase  the  piUronage  of 
government  But,  to  the  disappointmait  of  sundry 
expectants,  ministers  made  no  alteration  in  the 
existing  system,  and  that  worthy  but  old  and  pe- 
dantic and  worn-out  officer,  Lieutenant-Gen  eral  Sir 
David  Dundas,  was  appointed  to  succeed  his  royal 
highness.  The  army  felt  that  it  had  sustained  a 
grievous  loss  by  this  change,  and  before  old  Sir 
David  had  presided  six  months  at  the  Horse-guards 
there  was  a  universal  clamour  against  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent tne  sale  and  brokerage  of  offices.  He  ob- 
served, that  the  practices  lately  disclosed  consisted 

'  Sea  Ibr  eoolrnaUos  Qm  extract*  bom  tbc  CoireepDiideiiG*  of  Loid 
Sydenham  CPowlctt  Thomoa),  ia  theUanoit  of  Us  LUa  noeoUy 
p«blldMdbyUt&»aitr.  ^  . 
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not  in  the  tale  of  offices  by  thoie  who  had  the 
power  to  give  them,  but  in  the  arts  of  those  who 
pretended  to  possess  an  inftuence  over  such  per- 
Bont.  His  object,  therefore,  was  to  make  it  h^hly 
penal  to  solicit  money  Ibr  inroeoring  gorernment 
offices,  or  to  circulate  ^adTertisements  widi  that 
view.  Leave  being  given,  the  bill  was  brought  in, 
and,  before  the  end  of  the  aession,  it  was  passed 
into  a  law. 

The  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry  and  revi- 
sion presented  another  report,  which  brought  to 
light  tnany  more  abuses  in  that  department.  The 
commissionen'^of  military  inquiry,  who  alao  con- 
tinued their  labours,  presented  several  very  signifi- 
cant reports,  showing  that  large  sums  of  money, 
and  large  powers  in  money-transactions,  had  often 
been  intrusted  to  various  persons  without  the  ne- 
cessary securities,  checks,  and  precautions ;  that  in 
the  West  Indies  a  i^lar  and  unchecked  system 
of  peculation  had  been  carried  on  in  the  most 
unblushing  manner;  that  the  paymasters,  the 
agents  of  the  commissary-general,  and  others  in 
our  West  Iiulia  islands,  had  been  in  (he  habit  of 
committing  great  fVands,  &c.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  these  denunciations  were  almost  entirely 
retrospective,  referring  to  transactions  whieh  had 
passed  many  years  ago.  The  evils  appear  to  have 
originated  principally  in  the  unsystematic,  slovenly 
Way  of  keeping  the  public  accounts. 

It  had  been  for  some  time  reported  by  the  op- 
position that  government  had  made,  and  was  atill 
making,  a  regular  traffic  in  East  India  appoint- 
ments. A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  nominated  to  inquire  into  the  existence 
of  any  corrupt  practices  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  writers  or  cadets  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company;  and  this  committee  re- 
ported that  it  appeared  that  a  very  great  number 
ofkuch  places  hod  been  disposed  of  in  an  illegal 
manner.  In  the  course  of  the  examinations  it 
was  discovered  that  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  president 
of  the  board  of  control,  had  placed  a  writenhip  at 
the  dlspDsa]  of  his  friend  Lord  Clanearty,  which 
writersnip  Clanearty  was  to  give  to  one  Mr. 
Reding,  as  die  price  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  for 
himself  (Clanearty),  the  said  Mr.  Reding,  a  regu- 
lar dealer  in  contraband  promotions,  meaning  to 
sell  this  wtitership  for  3(K)0  guineas.  This  ne- 
gotiation being  disclosed  to  the  House,  Lord  Archi- 
bald Hamilton,  on  the  25th  of  April,  moved,  that 
Lord  Castlereagh  had  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
his  du^,  of  an  abuse  of  his  influence  and  autho- 
rity as  president  of  the  boanl  of  control,  and  also  of 
an  attack  upon  the  purity  and  constitution  of  par- 
liament Lord  Castlereagh's  defence  was,  that 
when  this  transaction  took  place  he  had  no  notion 
that  such  a  person  existed  as  a  trafficking  broker 
for  places ;  that  Reding  had  represented  to  him 
that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  in- 
tended to  vacate  his  seat,  had  a  nephew  whom  he 
wished  to  send  out  to  India  as  a  wnter,  and  would 
favour  the  election  of  any  friend  of  his.  "  I  per- 
ceived," Bud  his  lordship,  "  no  impropriety  in  the 
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case,  cotmdenag  H  perfedly  jmrfor  one  friend  to 
serve  another  at  an  eieetion.  When  I  placed  the 
writership  at  Lord  Clancuty*s  disposal,  I  had  no 
other  view  than  to  serve  my  friend,  and  had  no 
hesitstion  to  give  a  writership  to  the  son  or  nq^hew 
of  any  respectable  gentleman  who  could  promote 
that  view,  particularly  as  I  was  myself  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  party  reoomnunded  for  the 
writenhip  was  eligible.  In  my  oiunion,  no  turpi- 
tude attaches  to  the  transaction."  Lord  Castle- 
reagh then  modestly  bowed  and  withdrew  from  the 
House.*  Lord  Binning  insisted  that  there  was 
no  corrupt  design  in  the  transaction,  and  moved 
the  order  of  the  day.  Mr.  Croker  supported  the 
motion,  saying  that  in  thia  case  there  really  ex- 
isted nothing  but  a  parliamentary  difficulty ;  that 
the  thing  had  become  familiar  by  custom,  and 
could  only  be  considered  as  a  venial  offence.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton  argued  that,  as  the  whole  case  rested  in  a 
mere  intention «s  nothing  had  taken  efiect— as 
no  bargain  had  been  eonduded — as  no  privilege  had 
been  violated,— therefore  no  further  proceeding 
was  necessary.  On  the  otha  hand,  3^.  G.  W. 
WTnne  maintained,  that,  if  the  n^jotiation  had 
failed,  it  was  not  fVom  any  want  of  inclinatioD  in 
Lord  Castlereagh  to  complete  it.  He  knew,  he 
said,  that  there  were  many  penons  in  the  House 
who  were  disposed  to  argue  that  the  influence^of 
government  over  elections  was  nut  injurious,  and 
that  little  disadvantage  resulted  from  the  practice 
of  bribery ;  but,  for  himself,  he  roust  think,  when  a 
case  like  the  present  was  made  out,  they  were 
bound  in  duty  to  follow  the  course  prescribed  by 
law  and  by  act  of  parliament,  whatever  their  pri- 
vate opinions  might  be.  Surely  the  intention 
manifested  and  acknowledged  was  sufficient  to 
estabiiah  the  criminality.  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
and  Mr.  W.  Smith  warmly  supported  Lord  Ar- 
chibald Hamilton.  Windham  recommended  a 
middle  course,  saying,  that,  if  the  House  passed 
to  the  order  of  the  day,  as  proposed  by  Lord 
Binning,  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  approbation 
of  the  principle  involved  in  the  pnxxeding ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  before  condemning  Lord 
Castlereagh  so  very  violently  as  Lord  Archibald 
Hamilton  proposed  to  do,  they  would  do  well  to 
ask  themselves  whether  they  would  heaitate,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  an  election,  to  recommend  a 
friend  to  government.  Windham  concluded  by 
alluding  to  tfie  meetings  that  were  holding,  and  to 
the  loud  cry  that  was  prevailing  out  of  doors,  for 
pariiamentary  reform — for  a  reform  whtdi,  he 
said,  must  inevitably  terminate  in  nvdntion. 
This  was  calculated  to  alarm  many  who  were  not 
altogether  indisposed  to  mark  with  some  cen- 
sure  the  conduct  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  Wilber- 

"  Before  wilhdiawing,  bU  Ix)r(Ulilp  howevot  mdded :— ■•  I  had  no 
•nt^oQ  of  Uw  improper  moUvw  (tern  which  Mr.  ttediag  *m«  MUag. 
Th»  only  convBrwlion  Lord  dwiwrty  had  wiUi  him  «u  fi»  ^ 
Trarpoie  at  Icktnlng  vho  wnt  tha  pMnon  diipowd  to  leun  from  parlia- 
ment And,  finding  thai  he  ooold  not  obtain  that  iaformaUon,  be  liroli* 
off  the  budneM.  It  li  evident,  therefore,  that  the  barterlMof  a  mi- 
lenhl^  fiit  any  comrt  eonridsnUw  wu  >•  &r  from  LomQanearty 
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force,  »fter  beiog  "long doubtful."  at  last  de- 
deled  to  Tote  in  favour  of  Caatlanagh,  tb^king 
it  "too  seven  to  turn  faim  out  for  aueh  an  of- 
ienee.*'  Some  of  Wilberlbree'a  frienda.  howefer, 
took  the  impoaite  courae.  The  debate  was  eaa- 
dvded  by  Canning,  who  nunred, "  That  it  is  Uie  duty 
of  the  House  to  maintain  a  jealous  guard  over  the 
purity  and  independence  of  parliament ;  but  that, 
having  duly  veighed  the  evidence  and  all  the  cir< 
cumttances  of  the  preaent  case,  the  House  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  come  to  any  criminating  reso- 
lution.** Upon  a  division  Lord  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton's original  motion  was  negative  by  216  against 
167.  The  House  then  divided  upon  Canning's 
motion,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  41.* 

On  the  5th  ni  May,  Mr.  Madov.  then  a  close 
ally  of  Sir  Francia  Biudett,  Colonel  Wardle,  and 
other  hot  parliamentary  reformers,  brought  forward 
in  Um  hooae  cha^ea  against  Pereeval,  the  cluin- 
cellor  itf  the  exchequer,  Lord  Castlereagh,  aa 
aecretary-at-war,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  W^ealey, 
Innther  to  General  Shr  Arthur,  and  late  aecretrr^ 
of  the  treasury,  of  bdng  guilly  o{  corrupt  and  cri- 
minal practicea,  in  order  to  procure  members  to  be 
elected  into  this  parliament.  But  a  few  days  alUr- 
wards,  when  Madox  moved  criminating  resolutions, 
he  was  out-voted  by  a  majority  of  225  against  85. 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Curwen  had  (on  the  4th  of 
May)  moved  £)r  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  '*  better 
securing  the  independence  and  purity  of  parlia- 
ment, by  preventing  the  procuring  or  obtaining 
Beats  by  corrupt  practices,  and  likewise  more 
eflcctually  to  prevent  bribery."  Mr.  Curwen 
made  use  of  some  very  unfortunate  aivuments; 
but  the  leave  he  asked  was  granted,  and  his  bill, 
which  dwelt  in  generalities,  and  which  added  little 
to  the  Orenville  Act  already  existing,  WW*  carried 
by  A  narrow  majority,  «nd  bapMns  UvN-hut  not 
until  it  bad  been  sulgected  to  various  altantions. 

On  the  ISlh  of  June,  two  d>ya  after  the  closing 
of  the  discnsnons  upon  Curwen  a  bill,  ^r  Ffincis 
Burdett  madf>  a  motion  for  a  svwping  parlia- 
mentary leibnn,  Nearly  aU  thP  WHWtry  gewlle- 
men  in  the  House  hsd  left  town,  and  flf  Iho  wwn- 
bers  that  remained^  but  few  were  idfilinBd  to  tnter 
upon  this  discusiiun  at  the  fag  end  of  |ha  session. 
Sir  Francis  had  intended  to  make  his  motion  the 
day  before,  but  tlierehad  not  been  members  enough 
present  to  make  a  House;  and  now,  when  the 
House  divided,  he  found  only  15  to  vote  for  him, 
while  14  voted  against  him. 

On  the  21st  of  June  the  session  was  closed  with 
a  Bpeecli  from  the  throne,  again  delivered  by  com- 
miaaionen.  This  speech  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the 
determined  and  unconquerable  resistance  of  Spain 
against  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the  Fnnch 

'  AfU>r  ihii.Mr.C.  W.  Wyune pTop^Mrd  to  aild  to  Cmnliu'a  moln- 
tioD  «mt(la  tn  thb  olTcct : — ''  Tlmt  the  Houte  u  coiLflnncd  fn  iU  opi- 
nion, ttutt  It  1*  oBBeeetMry  to  ]in>c«nl  furthrr  in  thu  CMe,  ftom  tha 
npcnncM  wlilch  Lord  CMtlereAgh  bu  diiiiUy cd,  iDd  the  reiiret  whkh 
M  hai  •zpvMMd  lot  Mndnri."  Tbb  wu  Degatived  witlxtnt  k  dt- 
wi»km.  Bat  WItbfrbice  admitted  the  priuetple  into  liU  Diary,  uy- 
tng,  aftx*  daya  after wHTdi.  "The  BunU'ttitM  ue  Iniag  to  atlr  up  n 
Siin»  ahont  Ca«tleira|h'a  not  betas  condmined  fav  the  Houu  of 
CantWHia  I  bat  be  uvrned  hU  tiitilt  Imnkljr  and  hiuniil)r ;  m  did  aU 
bla  cotleosuo  I  nad  fa  roled  !■  lalrbiiJii,  Mid  Bevn  wa*  u  art." 


government,  and  upon  the  splendid  and  important 
successes  which  hra  recently  crowned  the  arms  of 
tho  Emperor  of  Austria,  under  the  able  and  di»- 
tinguiahed  conduct  of  his  Imperial  Highneas  tho 
Arwdnke  Charles. 

The  Austrian  war  operated  as  a  grand  diversion 
likely  to  be  highly  favourable  for  the  Peninsula, 
aa  it  distracted  the  attention  of  Bonaparte,  obliged 
him  to  withdraw  his  Imperial  Guards  from  Spain, 
and  prevented  his  sending  reinforcements  to  that 
country  so  quickly  as  he  would  otherwise  have 
done.  The  British  government,  undismayed  by 
the  unfortunate,  but  not  inglorious  or  discouraging 
result  of  Sir  John  Moore  s  campaign,  and  un- 
deterred by  the  or^rs  and  writera  who  represented 
the  attom^  as  the  he^ht  of  madness,  resolved  to 
persevere  in  sending  asaistance  to  the  Peninsula, 
andtoenter  upon  that  mron  a  larger  and  a  bolder 
acale.  Spain,  at  the  moment,  did  indeed  leem 
prostrate  and  lost ;  and  even  Port^al,  from  wbieh 
the  French  had  been  completely  expelled,  was, 
long  before  the  risiDg  of  paruament,  re-invaded  by 
an  army  undn  Marahal  Soult.  But,  in  a  memo- 
randum dated  on  ihe  1th  of  March,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  had  well  examined  the  country 
during  his  short  stay  in  it,  delivered  his  decided 
opinion  that  Portugal  might  be  defended,  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  the  contest  in  Spain ;  and 
that  in  the  meantime  the  measures  adopted  for  the 
defence  of  Portugal  would  be  highly  useful  to  the 
Spaniards  iu  their  contest  with  ue  French.  His 
notion  was, — that  the  Portuguese  military  establish- 
ments ought,  by  means  of  Fnglish  assistance,  to 
be  raised  to  40,000  militia  and  30,000  regular 
troops  J  that  t]ie  British  troops  in  the  country 
should  be  raised  to  20,000  infantry,  and  4000  or 
5000  cavalry  j  that  the  rifle  corps  should  be  in- 
oreased  j  that  other  choice  infantry  should  be  sent 
out,  togetlier  with  an  additional  corps  of  artillery 
and  more  ordnance ;  tbktt  WW  Spain  should  be 
conquered,  the  French  would  not  be  aUe  to  over- 
run Portugal  with  » imaller  force  than  100,000 
men ;  and  that,  as  long  as  the  contest  should  con- 
tinue in  Spain,  the  united  British  and  Portuguese 
force,  if  it  could  be  put  in  a  state  of  activity,  would 
be  highly  useful  to  the  Spaniards,  and  tn^ht 
eventually  decidt  the  contett." 

'  In  thu  rnmukable  docament,  ihort  ■>  it  li,  nnrlf  emythliw 
i«  foreieen  and  ptwMed  for.  Sir  Arthur  knew  how  the  Upuiih 
jiint&a  liad  miHippUed  the  moaef  which  QraU  Britain  had  aeult 
and,  therorore,  hn  reeomnenda  that  tli«  EacUih  amfaMMdut  at 
LialMQ  ilialt  be  enpowercd  to  glra  or  withhold  »uch  Mini  aa  ha 
may  tliiuk  necmnry  for  tlia  lupport  of  the  PurtujfWM  tnilllarjr 
entabliahmenta  mis/.  The  SpnnUli  Juntat,  partly  thTou|{h  their  own 
len[>rBncourbualne«a,pMil^  through  their  own  corruptioniand  parUy 
thraush  the  difficulty  of  rauing  any  taxea  uvea  iu  the  dUtricti  where 
the  French  were  not.  had  made  n  terrible  jumble  of  the  ravenue. 
Sir  Arthur  recoioniended  that  the  Eii^liah  anbaaandor  at  Uahoa  abould 
iM  that  the  revenue*  of  Portugnl,  whatever  tliey  misht  be.  wen  In  tha 
flrtt  in>loiice  ajiplied  to  tltc  miliury  ertabluibmenta  o(  the  country, 
Bud  ibut  our  ambsMBdor  ihauld  have  acompleteoantiol over  tltenea- 
inrei  of  Iho  PoTtaKuear  ito^i^nmpnt.  Aa  Indiipenaable  parti  of  hU 
I'lan,  Sir  Arthur  laid  It  down  that  the  whnleofthi:  aimv  in  Portumt, 
I'ortuKuuM  u  well  aa  Bcltiih,  lAoafrf  ht  plaetd  ndn-  the  eanwuuu  tif 
BritiAofficen;  that  the  stall  of  the  army,  tfa  eommiuariatjupam- 
eular,  mutt  be  British ;  and  that  tbeao  t«-o  departmenta  nuK  be  In- 
ereaaed  In  propoiUoQ  lo  the  atrenglh  of  the  whole  army  about  to  act 
h)  Portu^,  to  tho  ntmiber  of  detached  poata  b  wonld  be  necemar;  (o 
oconpy,  and  »[tli  a  view  to  bWjr<nt  HfficiUtiet  of  froei^a  attdditlri- 
ht^gtmUeihttltMeoMtry.  ^ut  ftellu  tare  taken  l»  Sir  Aithw 
Wdllralty  of  Um  cmmbi^b^  vUfih  Otbw  w^a^im^^^U^ 
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There  could  now  icarcely  he  a  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  person  to  be  appointed  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  armies  in  Portugal.  If  any  such 
doubt  had  lingered,  it  ought  to  have  been  dissi- 
pated by  Sir  Arthur's  memorandum  of  the  1th  of 
March,  by  other  suggestions  he  offered  to  ministers 
with  rare  brevity,  cleamets,  and  precision,  and  by 
the  concurring  opinion  of  the  best  officers  in  the 
Briiiah  army.  Men  as  well  as  officers,  Portu- 
guese as  well  as  British,  called  loudly  for  his 
return  to  the  Peninsula.  In  spite  of  the  very  il- 
liberal and  very  unwise  opposition  of  Lord  Folke- 
stone, and  a  few  other  individuals  of  that  party,  votes 
of  thanks  to  Sir  Arthur,  and  a  resolution  in  appro- 
bation of  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  who  had  fought  at 
Holt<;n  and  Vimeiro,  were  passed  by  both  Houses 
in  tl»e  month  of  February.  Towards  the  end  of 
March,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  having  previously 


resigned  his  office  of  secretary  for  Ireland,  as  well 
as  his  seat  in  parliament,  aad  having  taken  a  long 
farewell  of  home  politics,  accepted  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  British  force*  in  Uie  Peninsula.  Oa 
the  15th  of  April  he  set  sail  from  Portsmouth  for 
Lisbon  in  the  '  Surveillante'  frigate,  which  was  very 
nearly  lost  in  a  storm  at  the  back  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  night  after  she  quitted  Spithead.*  The 
fleet  having  on  board  bis  horses,  two  regiments  of 
heavy  dragoons,  and  some  horses  for  the  artillery, 
sailed  a  kw  days  after  him ;  and  a  regiment  of 
hussars,  the  24th  foot,  and  a  brigade  of  Light  in- 
fantry, very  soon  followed.  On  the  22nd  of  April 
he  arrived  safely  at  Lisbon,  and  took  the  command 
of  the  army,  which  had  now  been  left  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  Sir  J.  Cradock.  Almost  as 
soon  as  he  arrived,  he  said  he  thought  that  Mar* 
shal  Soult  would  not  remain  long  in  Portugal. 
Soult,  after  the  capitulation  of  the  Spaniards  at 


Lt*BOV, 


Coruna,  bad  obtained  easy  possession  of  Ferrol, 
Bilboa,  and  all  the  most  important  places  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Spain.  Then  he  had  proceeded 
towards  Portugal,  and,  having  entered  that  country 
by  Braga,  he  had  taken  possession  of  Oporto  on 
the  29th  of  March,  after  a  spiritless  resistance  of 

b««n  Bcciutompd  WMfully  to  nealect,  or  to  le>n  to  ihelr  loferlor^ 
tliiiiking  barrel!  of  uh  pock  ■□(!  bag*  of  bifciilti  uDworlhT  the  attcn- 
tiuQ  ot  wFll-bml  KL'DLlctaen  »aA  gnUani  (oldicri— but  for  the  refonna 
ha  giBilually  iiilroduc«d  tnto  our  an-iTiteniatUad  commiMriat  d»- 
mrtment,  tiitre  would  hBT«  bceu  do  aueh  etorioiu  vicloriei  >a  Sa- 
I^aDca.  Vltoiia,  aad  TouIouk;  but  Ihe  lirilUli  aimy  woulil  liava 
brea  waited  awaf  by  famlDe,  aod  drives  from  tUa  P«niuuU  with 
diwrtce. 

For  the  reit  of  llil*  meoionnilum  on  tUa  defence  of  i'ortanl,  leo 
Colouel  Qurwoocl.  Wkllisgtou  DU[«tchei. 


only  two  days.  Upon  the  rapid  advance  of  Suult 
Sir  J.  Cradock  had  concentrated  his  forces  for  the 
defence  of  Lisbon.  There  were  olhcr  discourag- 
ing circumstances :  the  French  had  reduced  many 
towns  and  districts  on  the  east  of  the  Ebro ;  Zara- 
goza,  a  second  time  besieged,  was  not  so  valorous 
or  BO  fortunate  as  in  1808,  but  had  been  obliged  to 
surrender  at  discretion  on  the  Hch  of  February ; 
and,  what  was  gloomiest  of  all,  the  Spaniards  at 
Madrid,  and  in  muny  other  large  cities  and  dis- 
tricts, seemed  to  be  quietly  resigning  themselves 
to  the^dominion  of  King  Joseph.    Still,  however, 

'  Noto.bj  Coloul  Gunrwdf  liL^iit-«ld>w>  . 
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there  were  some  brighter  glimpses— some  few  ia- 
dickCions  of  Spanish  patriodtm  and  resolotion  :  for 
no  sooner  had  Soult  evacuated  Galicia  than  the 
people  rose  in  anna,  and  several  pUce»  in  the 
Asturiw  and  in  the  Biscayan  provinces  had  been 
re-taken  by  the  patriots.  Moreover,  in  Portugal, 
a  body  of  Portuguese  regulars  hul  been  admirably 
disciplined  in  the  English  manner  Qcnend 
Beresford,  to  whom  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal 
had  given  the  chief  command  of  all  his  troops, 
fieresford's  Portuguese,  being  added  to  the  British 
reinforcements,  enabled  Sir  Arthur  to  take  the 
field  with  an  army  of  about  25,000  men.  His  first 
business  was  to  dislodge  Soult  from  Oporto;  and 
to  this  end,  and  after  leaving  a  division  on  the 
Tagus  to  guard  the  eastern  frontiers  against  the 
French  division  or  corps  of  Victor,  stationed  in 
Spanish  Estremadura,  he  quitted  Lisbon,  on  the 
28th  of  April,  for  Coimbra.  Having  collected  his 
forces  at  Coimbra,  he  moved,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
in  the  direction  of  Oporto,  driving  hack  all  the 
French  who  had  advanced  south  of  the  Douro.* 
By  the  Uth  he  occupied  the  southern  bank  of 
that  river  opposite  the  town  of  Oporto.  The 
French  had  destroyed  the  bridges  and  removed  the 
boats  to  their  omi  side ;  and  Soult  was  preparing 
to  retire  leisurely  by  the  road  to  Galicia.  But 
Wellesley  determined  that  the  Marshal's  retreat 
should  not  be  quite  so  comfortable:  he  sent 
General  Murray  with  a  brigade  to  pass  the  Dout-o, 
about  four  miles  above  Oporto,  whilst  the  brigade 
of  guards  was  directed  to  cross  the  river  at  the 
suburb  of  Villanova,  and  the  main  body,  under 
Wellesley's  own  eye,  was  to  attempt  a  passive  in 
the  centre,  by  means  of  any  boats  that  they  could 
find,  just  above  the  town.  The  Douro  at  this  part 
is  very  rapid,  and  nearly  three  hundred  yards  wide. 
The  ground  on  the  lefl  bank,  or  English  side  of  the 
river,  was  protected  and  commanded  by  some 
cannon  placed  on  the  height  of  the  Serra  convent 
at  Villanovn;  rad  there  appeared  to  be  a  good 
jKMtion  for  our  troops  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  till  they  should  be  collected  in  sufficient 
nuDihers.  The  enemy  took  no  notice  of  the  coL'ect- 
ing  of  boats  by  the  English,  or  of  the  embarkation 
of  our  troops,  till  after  the  first  battalion  (the 
Buffs)  were  landed,  and  had  taken  up  their  se- 
lected position,  on  the  opposite  hank,  under  the 
command  of  Mojor-General  the  Honourable  Sir 
E.  Paget.f  The  French  then  made  a  most  fu- 
rious attack,  which  they  continued  for  about  two 

f  *.Wa  tutve  no  room  Ibr  dcUil*  uf  (dIhw  eimaftemniU ;  but  fa  Aig 
admica  there  wm  atbin  of  Mine  troporUDce.  On  th«  10th  of 
H*.J  Sir  Arthur  attempted  to  aurprise  (he  French  cunlry  which  had 
croated  the  Douro;  and,  although  thr  lurpriiK  raiUtl,  ■eTMvl  advan- 
tanw  werfl  Kaf  nad  in  the  Brld,  and  one  piece  of  cannon  waa  taken. 
Tha  PortQsneM  rlSemeti,  iin4  the  Portucnne  Miidenta,  who  had 
Tolnnteered  lata  the  armv^bchaved  remarkably  welt.  On  the  11th 
«r  Hay  the  Preneh  g»ve  him  a  fleld-day.  His  advanced  guard,  cun- 
■btlng  only  of  the  flrtl  batiatioa  of  delachmeott,  two  batlalioiu  of  tli* 
German  Leflon,  and  ColaiM>l  Doyle'*  battalion  of  flwlBlhrortuKueM 
regiment,  eomplalely  Vat  a  corpj  of  alioDt  4000  inhkntry.  The  Por- 
tugucM  troops  anin  bebared  renuirkablv  weU.  It  «ai  alreadr  cImi: 
that,  under  KOMrDrithih  olllrera.  fblt  reliance  mlifht  he  placed  npon 
tliem.  On  th^  retreat  tha  French  wen  lioUy  punned  by  two  aqna- 
dronaoTdragoona,  led  by  Brigadier  General  t^a  Hononraul*  Chailea 
ilteimrt  (now  UarqasH  of  l^donderry),  who  tketUOftA  aUBjr,  and 
look  aMM  niMMMn.— /Tafttutoa  DitpaitM*. 
t  JlMlMttoaMllntHNorAa^nir. 


hours ;  but  the  Bufis  got  possession  of  an  unfinished 
building  called  the  Seminario,  from  which  nothing 
could  dislodge  them ;  and,  idLhough  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and  artillery,  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Soult  himself,  were  hurled  against  them,  the 
Buffs  most  gallsntly  kept  ^ir  poution,  till  sup* 
ported  successively  by  the  48th  and  66th  regiments, 
belonging  to  the  brigade  of  Major-General  Hill, 
who  crossed  the  river  in  fine  style,  by  a  Portuguese 
battalion,  and  afterwards  by  the  first  battalion  of 
detachments,  (xeneral  Paget  was  wounded  soon 
after  the  French  attack  commenced,  when  the  com- 
mand of  these  troops  devolved  upon  General  Hill.* 
While  Hill  was  maintaining  the  combat  at  the 
Seminario,  and  giving  ample  occupation  to  Soult, 
General  Sherbrooke,  with  the  guards  (one  bri- 
gade) and  the  29th  regiment,  crossed  the  river 
lower  down,  entered  into  the  very  town  of  Oporto, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  charged 
the  French  through  the  streets,  and  presently  ap- 
peared upon  Soult's  right  flank.  In  the  meantime 
General  Murray  had  crossed  the  river  at  Avintas, 
about  four  miles  higher  up,  and  the  head  of  hia 
column  now  began  to  show  itself  on  the  French 
left.  Soult  instantly  ordered  a  retreat,  which  was 
effected  in  the  utmost  confusion:  he  left  behind 
hia  sick  and  wounded,  and  many  prisoners,  be- 
sides artillery  and  ammuuition,  and  retired  by 
Amarante,  with  the  intention  of  passing  through 
Tras-08-MoDtes  into  Spain. 

Thus  the  fair  city  of  Oporto  was  lefl  in  posses- 
sion of  tlie  British.  The  passage  of  the  broad 
and  rapid  Douro,  effected  in  broad  day,  with  most 
defective  means  of  transport,  and  in  presence  of  a 
French  marshal  at  the  head  of  10,000  veterans, 
has  been  considered  one  of  Wellington's  finest 
achievements.  He  had  lost  only  23  killed  and 
98  wounded.  Soult's  loss  was  very  large,  and  the 
sick  and  wounded  he  left  in  Oporto  amounted  to 
700.t  On  taking  possession  of  Oporto,  General 
Wellesley  issued  a  ver^  necessary  proclamation, 
strictly  enjoining  the  inhabitants  to  respect  the 
French  wounded  and  prisoners.  "  I  call  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Oporto  to  be  merciful  to  the 
wounded  and  prisoners  !  By  the  laws  of  war  they 
are  entitled  to  my  protection,  which  I  am  deter- 
mined^to  afford  them;  and  it  will  be  worthy  of 
the  generosity  and  bravery  of  the  Portuguese  na- 
tion not  to  revenge  the  injuries  which  have  been 
done  to  them  on  these  unfortunate  persons,  who 
can  only  be  considered  as  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  the  more  powerful,  who  are  still  in  arms  against 
us."  He  also  wrote  immediately  to  Marahal  Soult 
to  rec]uest  him  to  send  some  French  medical 
officers  to  tske  care  of  their  sick  and  wounded,  as 
he  could  not  spare  his  own  army  sui^eons,  and  as 
he  did  not  wish  to  trust  to  the  practidoners  of  the 

■  General  Paj^t,  who  had  behared  m  nobly  under  Sir  John  Moor<', 
loat  h(>  ri^ht  arm  at  Opniti). 

■f  "  I  cannot  lay  too  much  in  hvonr  of  the  olBeera  and  troopa. 
They  have  marched  In  four  daya  over  eighty  milea  of  moat  difflciitt 
couniry.  have  ^ned  mnny  Important  poaftlant,  and  lia»e  ew"t(«i 
and  defeated  three  different  bodiei  of  tha  enemy'i  i'Of>V--;;f>" 
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town  of  Oporto,  who,  whatever  might  be  the 
amount  of  their  humanity,  were  certainly  not  dii- 
tinguished  hy  professional  skill.  He  assured  Soult 
that  his  medical  ofTicers  should  be  returned  to  him 
as  soon  as  they  had  cured  ihe  wounded ;  and  he 
proposed  a  cartel  or  mutual  exchange  of  prisoners. 
Whatever  Sir  Arthur  could  do  to  diminish  the 
horrors  of  war  was  done,  and  promptly.  We 
tirmly  believ^  it  to  have  been  in  the  nature  of  Sonit 
to  respond  on  his  part ;  hut  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  subdue  or  control  the  ferocity  of  some  of 
the  troops  that  were  serving  under  him,  and  that 
were  driven  frantic  by  their  reverses  and  sufferings, 
and  the  merciless  attacks  of  the  Portuguese  pea- 
santry, which  could  only  he  checked  by  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  British  forces,  who  could  not 
be  everywhere. 

Almost  from  the  lirst  commencement  of  the 
Spanish  war  there  had  been  murmuring  and  dis- 
content among  the  French  troops,  divisions  and 
jealousies  among  the  superior  oHicers,  and  intrigues 
which  embraced  a  very  wide  field,  and  which  had 
many  ramifications,  some  of  which  have  never  been 
explained  or  understood ;  while  some  are  known  to 
have  originated  in  secret  societies.  A  few  davs  be- 
fore gaining  possession  of  Oporto,  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  had  obtained  information  from  a  French  officer, 
or  at  least  an  officer  in  the  French  service  (a  Captain 
 himself  one  of  the  conspirators),  that  con- 
spiracies existed  ift  Soult's  army.  The  English 
general  did  what  he  was  justified  in  doing  by  the 
law  and  practice  of  war,  and  what  no  belligerent, 


having  the  means,  ever  neglected  to  do.    On  the 

9th  of  May,  Captnin    was  seized  on  his 

return  to  Oporto,  after  his  last  interview  with  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  His  papers  were  likewise 
seized,  among  which  were  found  English  pass- 
ports, and  the  captain  could  not  deny  that  he  had 
had  communications  with  the  English  general.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  gain 

over  the  French  General  ,  who,  instead  of 

entering  into  his  views,  revealed  the  secret  to 

Soult.    Captain  ,  at  the  persuasion  of  the 

officer  of  gendarmes  who  had  charge  of  him, 
revealed  the  names  of  some  of  his  fellow-conspira- 
tors, and  they  were  seized  likewise.  Sir  Arthur 
obtained  the  original  orders  for  their  seizure  and 
confinement  au  secret.  They  were  ell  marched 
away  as  prisoners  after  the  evacuation  of  Oporto. 

But  on  the  13th  of  May,  Captain  .  having 

fired  at  the  officer  of  gendarmes  who  had  induced 
him  to  reveal  the  names  of  his  accomplices,  escape<l 
and  came  to  Sir  Arthur  in  Oporto.  He  reported 
that  he  had  escaped  by  the  advice  of  a  colonel  of 
dragoons,  one  of  the  principals  of  the  conspiracy, 
who  conceived  that  when  he  should  be  gone  there 
would  be  no  evidence  against  himself.  The  con- 
spirators had  intended  nothing  less  than  to  seize 
Soult,  and  induce  the  other  general  officers  to  lead 
the  army  back  into  France.*    This  Captain  

•  It  ftiiMut  llwtthUCipUin  flrrtgot  Into  oommunicatioii 

with  Sir  Arthur  WeUoiley  ■«  e«rly  m  the  SStb  of  April.  Wid  at  Ii»U)ii, 
10  wliiehdiy  heh^iri  gone  «relly  wilh  M«jor  Douglii,  wlio  wm  ier\- 
iiiff  iiDdrrGenml  Uercsrord  ia  llie  Portugnew  uimj-  He  infornirtl 
Sir  Arthur  Uut  great  divamtnit  Ud  dlMUdhcUoB  vUb  ttw  mwatt 

uig  t  zed  by 
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gave  9n  Arthur  very  important  infimnatioD  con- 
cerning SouU*8  movements  and  intentiona;  he 
ahowed  him  a  paper  very  ably  drawn  up,  as  he 
said,  by  a  French  officer  of  high  rank,  ^hich 
pointed  out  the  different  lines  of  retreat,  and  the 
line  which  Soult  would  prefer.  He  aolemnly 
declared  that  the  conspiracy  in  the  French  army 
still  existed,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  burst 
forth  and  fall  heavily  upon  the  head  of  the  usurper; 
and  he  talked  of  the  war  in  Spain  as  being  odious 
to  the  army  and  to  the  whole  French  nation.  Sir 
Arthur  teat  him  to  England  and  profited  by  his 

of  noiMpwti  mnited  Ihnmfthonl  the  PMndi  umjr.  wtd  yutienlaTlv 
ia  the  corpa  or  Miinhal  Soult,  which  hii4  luirered,  and  wm  still  wf- 
hrioi,  ntKDie  dbtreu;  Uint  a  LtrxB  porKoa  ortliaofflcen  of  Soalt't 
■rmj  wm  determined U>i«rolt,ajiil  to  wim  th« nnaml,  tojtether  with 
■neb  of  hLi  principal  offlccn  lu  ween  aum>o«a  to  b«  particularly 
altoehed  to  the  iatenaU  of  Bananatto.  u  tbak  amy  (honld  bo  my 
piewod  by  the  BritUh  a*  to  oblin  Soult  to  coooratrata  In  dioaUoM 
choMD  with  »  view  to  dcfenc*  raun  Ihun  with  a  view  to  tbe  lubriiteDco 
oftlie  Freod^tiDOM.  Captain  nnmnlj  aitnl  fhr pawpnita  flii 
liinuelf  and  two  other  captaina  of  Sonlt'a  amy  to  go  to  Fraueo,  whm 
Uiey  wMwd  to  MnunonMate  With  Ihrre  gonenl  oAeenaadvlttioditt 
pHMMdlnatiaaadwithtboRfatiaf  ordnoftUnn*  SbAtUtwracnk- 
mtmiealed  with  tIteBritiah  admltal  and  obtained  tlie  paaaports  ena- 
bliog  the  three  Ftaueh  eaplalna  to  ni  to  France  by  aaa.  Aithnr, 
bowaver,  plodgwl  blBacU  no  fhrlner,  triling  the  oooiplraton  that, 
thongh  be  wlihad  them  musttm,  the  line  which  be  would  Uke  mast 
defend  npoa  d renin itancea.  "Yoar  lordriilp,"  aold  Sir  Arthur, 
vriUnc  to  CaaUNFash,  "  wlU  obaerve  that  I  liave  not  Ihonttht  tt 
proper  to  diKoutaxettMdispoaitionwhteb  anpevs  to  ptevall  among 
Uio  Fmieh  oflleera ;  atthoaamotiBiotliatl  mts  bkan  care  not  onlv 
not  to  pledge  nyaelf  to  luiy  pattienlaT  line  of  eondoet,  but  that  thm« 
cooeemM  tbaxH  nndmtatM  that  I  do  Dot  roDiMrr  myaalf  pledged 
by  anything  that  baa  paaied.  Tit*  aneeeaifhl  ratolbota  Frendi  army 
night  be  attended  by  iha  moat  ezteniive  and  important  eonaeqaencea; 
»henaa  theb  delgnt,  or  what  Is  a  mora  Imptob^e  erent,  thHr  aur- 
render,  would  aJbet  only  loenl  lulsi«Bla  and  oUads,  ocepUng  that 
either  ot  theae  ovenU  wonid  add  to  the  reptttnUon  of  his  majesty's 
arnu/'-ZJi^MteA  dUad  IMcm,  vnh  jir9.k  Cahta  Ommi,  WU- 

In  a  nwie  private  commnnlcatloo  Sir  Arthur  asanrvd  Outlneagh 
Ihnt  be  Itallv  believed  In  the  faiientiuB  of  some  oTUie  Fnneh  offleeta 
to  icvoltt  that  Uw  esiatencl^  of  tliia  Intratkm  was  coBOrmMl  In  hia 
mind  by  tba  reeolieettoa  of  what  had  dropped  from  nearly  every  indi- 
vUnal  of  loncfa  atmy  *llh  whom  he  bad  convened  when  in  Fottngal 
last  year ;  bnt  that  he  mneb  doubted  wbetlwi  It  would  be  quite  ao 
Hsy  to  cany  the  fcUenUon  aunaafttUy  Into  oKeentton.  He  added. 
IbK  be  eertalnte  should  not  oiunt  upon  oi  wait  fl>r  a  revolt,  but  try 
bla  own  means  m  wbduing  Soult.  On  hia  advnuea  towarda  die  Donra 
Sir  Arthur  saw  tba  Frraeb  captain  by  nl^  and  at  a  Uvouae 
■re,  OH  the  mad  between  Ftomoe  and  Slorledo.  He  was  now  informed 
UmtthetnwemiwoHulfesiuSoull'aatmy;  one.  determined  to  lelza 
liimntaUcvmM:  tue  otlKr.  who  wished  to  arise  him  only  in  e^  of 
bla  declaring  himae If  JCfag  ^  i'srfngaf— a  bold  andetiange  detirn,  of 
whidi  both  Monhnlt  Soult  and  his  pwdecraaot  lunotwatvatdlAretit 

tinua  SBSpectod.  CapUla   said  that.  If  Soult  could  only  be 

indoced  to  declare  himself  king,  the  whole  army  of  lAbordn  and 
Lolaon  wonM  deidam  acalnst  him,  and  tesd  thaurav  bdl  {"ta  .FVnw. 
He  piopoaad  to  Sir  Arthur  two  plaoi ;  one,  that  the  Eoglinh  should 
endenvonr  to  draw  Sonlt  IdIo  a  snare  by  perauadinji  some  of  the  people 
in  that  Mrt  of  the  eonnlry  lo  addreaa  him  and  lovita  bin  to  deelato 
bimielfkiDg,  and  even  ihat  Sir  Arthur  himself  ahould  write  lo  the 
naarshal  to  rroommond  the  same  measure,  oi  one  mo>t  likely  to  pacify 
l^Ntngal  and  ^lun  :—4be  other  nlan  was.thatSir  Arthur,  who,  as  yct> 
was  only  oI  (jkiimbra.  abould  make  his  dibuodlious,  and  atlack  Soult 
forthwith.  To  the  first  wild  plan  the  English  general  tvjiUed.  that  he 
could  hnve  uothing  to  do  with  ii,  as  It  muat  deprive  Um  of  tlte  eonfi^ 
deuce  of  the  fortngucse.  With  rcspert  to  the  nitadi.  he  told  "  our 
Aiend  *'  that  he  would  make  it  as  soon  as  he  00^,  bnt  that  tba  time 
nOit  drprad  upon  clrcuDistaDcei. 

Aoeordioj;  to  a  Preach  oiittiorlty  some  nobles,  iHirghets,  and  pripsis 
had,  daring  Soiilt's  resldrnce  in  Oportii.  presenied  add  wans  In  thdr 
own  name  aod  in  the  name  of  leTcral  P^rtupieae  towus.  Inviting  the 
marshal  to  put  an  end  to  the  Intublcs  of  the  country  by  declaring 
bimseU  king  of  it  under  the  jsuseralnty  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon ; 
Soult  had  acceiitsd  the  Invitation,  with  the  proviso  of  the  emperor's 
a|^not)atian ;  uie  marshal  addressed  to  his  cnierale  of  division  a 

rinnted  ptocliunatiou  drawn  np  in  this  sense,  which  they  were  requested 
1  put  into  Uie  order  of  the  d<iy  ofllie  amy;  but  thegeneroii  refused 
to  do  OiiSi  and  UTOte  to  aeqnaint  Bona]>artn,  then  in  Gctmany,  with 
thb  curiona  intrigue.  According  to  ttie  same  aathoritv,  the  oBioer 
that  eommunicnwd  with  Sir  Arthur  Wcllesley  was  the  Ai]jutaat- 
Majnr  d'Argentcn;  and  the  (mmiUs  of  the  greal  desiKu  of  the  conspl- 
talors  was  to  make  all  the  French  trocnw  in  Uie  IVninsuU  revolt 
against  BonapArte,  bring  hack  Gtmeral  Horeau,  place  htm  al  the  head 
ofall  thoK  eDTpfd  nratfo.  and  then  Inrade  Franea  while  Bonaparte 
should  be  ccotendiug  on  Ihe  Danube  with  the  Archduke  Charles,  ovcr- 
Uirow  bis  tbrooa  and  his  whole  system,  and  erect  a  repnblie  or  a  tre* 
coostitullonal  ntowudila  (overnHKBtt— ifsMenw  farMasataiFfl  4f  At 
AnfMiM  Atmeate. 
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advice.  He  wrote  to  Bereaford,  who  waa  at  Villa 
Real  with  hia  Purtueiuese  corps  —  "Keep  Villa 
Real,  if  you  can  do  so  with  safety,  and  depend 

upon  my  being  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  French." 
When  Soult  reached  Amarante  he  found  that 
General  Loison  had  abandoned  the  bridge  therCi 
This  obliged  him  to  change  his  route,  and,  march- 
ing by  Guimaraens  and  Braga,  he  intended  to  make 
for  Salamonde  and  Montealegre,  and  thence  into 
Gaticia,  the  part  of  Spain  from  which  he  had 
advanced  in  the  early  spring.  But,  on  the  evening 
of  the  16th  of  May,  he  was  overtaken  on  the  road 
near  Salamonde  by  Sir  Arthur,  who  cut  up  his 
rear-guard  and  took  some  prisoners.  A  good  many 
of  the  French  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  a 
great  many  more  of  them  were  lost  in  crossing  a 
narrow  bridge  over  the  Cabado,  in  the  dark  and  in 
the  hurry  of  tl^r  flight.  On  our  side  the  Guarda 
only  were  engaged.  "TVe  should  have  had  the 
whole  of  Soult^  rear-guard,"  says  Sir  Arthur, 
"if  we  had  but  had  half  an  hour  more  daylight. 
...  .1  shall  follow  him  to-morrow. . .  .He  has  lost 
every  thing — cannon,  ammunition,  baggage,  mili- 
tary-cheat, and  hia  retreat  is,  in  every  respect,  even 
in  weather,  a  •ptndani  for  the  retreat  to  Coruna." 
Thus  speedily  was  Sir  John  Moore  avenged  on 
the  French  marshal  who  had  pursued  him.  Soult, 
like  Moore,  had  to  retire  through  a  mountainous 
country :  he  left  the  road  strewed  with  dead  horses 
end  mules,  and  with  the  bodies  of  French  soldiers, 
who  were  put  to  death  by  the  peasantry  before  the 
advance-guard  of  the  British  could  come  up  and 
save  them.  The  French,  by  tiieir  own  conduct, 
had  provoked  this  merciless  retaliation.  **  Their 
soldiers,"  says  Welleslcy,  "have  plundered  and 
murdered  the  peasantry  at  their  pleasure ;  and  I  have 
seen  many  pcraons  hanging  in  the  trees  by  the 
sides  of  the  road,  executed  for  no  other  reason  that 
I  could  leani,  excepting  that  they  have  not  been 
friendly  to  the  French  invasion  and  usurpation  of 
the  government  of  their  country  ;  and  the  route  of 
their  column  on  their  retreat  could  be  traced  by  the 
smoke  of  the  villages  to  which  they  set  fire."* 
The  same  horrible  scenes  occurred  in  all  the 
subsequent  retrograde  movements  of  the  French  : 
the  blessed  fountains  of  mercy  were  dried  up 
in  the  invaders  and  in  the  invaded.  With  troops 
that  carried  with  them  over  the  roughest  roads  ar- 
tillery, baggage,  and  full  equipments,  Sir  Arthur 
could  not  hope  to  come  up  with  Soult  with  an 
army  that  had  lightened  itself  by  throwing  away 
evei7thing,  and  that  depended  for  its  provisions 
on  plunder.  He  stoppea  his  pursuit  at  Montea- 
legre, a  few  leagues  frum  the  frontier  of  Spain, 
across  which  the  French  fled  in  irremediable  dis- 
order— in  a  state  so  crippled  that  tbey  could  do  no 
harm,  and  might  have  been  destroyed  by  Romana, 
if  that  genenJ  had  had  any  force  at  all.  But 
Romana,  who  ought  to  have  met  Soult  on  the 
borders  of  Galicia,  waa  again  "  nowhere." 
Sir  Althur  returned  by  Ruivaes,  Braga,  and 

*  1»spaleh  toVbCMot  Caatlenagh,  Satod  HartnOegK,  imhlUr> 
in  Colonel  Ourwood,  T'>^e»''«»«>t^§|^^^XjOOQlC 
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S.  Terso  to  Oporto,  where  he  diligently  applied 
himself  to  the  means  of  improving  the  commis- 
sariat; of  fostering  a  kindly  feeling  between  the 
BriUsh  and  Portuguese  officen ;  of  remedying  the 
most  crying  distresses  of  the  Portuguese  people ; 
and  of  obtaining  the  most  accurate  information  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  state  of  the 
roads.  It  was  while  he  was  at  Oporto  that  he 
learned  that  Mr.  Frere  had  been  superseded  by  his 
own  brother  the  Marqueaa  of  Wellesley,  whose  ap- 
pointment led,  in  course  of  time,  to  very  important 
results.  But  by  the  26th  of  May,  the  greater  part 
of  the  British  troops  had  crossed  the  Mondego, 
and  all  Sir  Arthur's  arrangements  were  completed 
for  an  advance  into  Spain,  where  be  intended  to 
co-operate  with,  or  at  least  to  receive  some  aid  from, 
General  Cuesta,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Es- 
Iremadura,  and  who  was  said  to  have  collected  on 
the  Guadiana  from  40,000  to  50,000  men. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  British  army 
entered  Spain  by  Zarza-Ia- Mayor  on  the  2nd 
of  July ;  and  on  the  8lh  Sir  Arthur's  head- 
quarters were  at  Plasencia.*  He  had  not  come 
into  Spain  quite  so  strong  as  be  could  have 
wished;  but  be  thought  that,  counting  Craufurd's 
brigade,  which  was  shortly  expected,  he  should 
have  nearly  20,000  rank  and  file  of  in&ntry,  and 
about  3000  cavalry.  Cuesta  crossed  the  Tagus  by 
the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  and  effected  his  junction 
with  Wellesley  at  Oropesa  on  the  20th  of  July ; 
but  the  Spanish  general  was  now  found  to  have  no 
more  than  30,000  men,  and  these  were,  for  the 
most  part,  discouraged  by  repeated  defeats,  and 
were  lank,  lean,  and  hungry  besides.  Sir  Arthur, 
who  now  for  the  first  time  saw  a  Spanish  army  in 
the  field,  was  but  little  satisfied  with  what  he  saw : 
there  was  a  defective  organization,  very  little  dis- 
cipline, and  a  proud  and  bigoted  and  jealous  spirit, 
which  foreboded  no  good  fellowship  with  the  Eng- 
lish soldiery,  who  were,  for  the  far  greater  part, 
Protestants,  and,  as  such,  heretics  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Spaniards.  Beyond  the  quality  of  coun^  (and 
tlut  appears  to  have  had  its  ebba  and  flovn),  Cuesta 
had  none  of  the  qualities  which  constitute  a  general ; 
he  was  ^norant,  self-willed,  and  obstinate ;  and, 
although  Wellesley  calls  him  by  no  harsher  name 
than  that  of  "  the  old  gentleman,"  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  be  thought  him  an  old  fool.  The  com- 
mencement of  their  intercourse  was  quite  laugh- 
able :  the  old  Spaniard  received  his  ally  with  great 
etiquette  and  ceremony;  but  he  would  not  con- 

*  Tlie  mend  «u  modi  nauA  hj  Iba  deUyi  and  UIum  wbldi 
had  laipMad  hii  nudilBf .  H*  hM  mpectad  to  airiTC  In  SmIb  ttn 
or  tWBlTC  daj ■  wrilCT.  He  wiilH  on  Ute  Sllh  of  lane  fton  Abrmntn 
to  Lord  Cutlomgh,— "  Jul  to  atmw  jou  tho  mmrtain^  of  all  eom- 
naniealioaa  In  Ihla  covBliy,  and  jmibMj  tht  rf^ftrincM  ofmr  com- 
mtaarm,  J  ahall  swnlhiB  Out  (bt  moaej  vluch  urlrad  od  ths  IMh 
at  Liibon,  and  waa  aaut  of  iDuaadialaly,  did  not  arrive  hen  till  Ute 
onflteSBdi.  ItitOeiOMtwitk  aBtrsai^MM.  Ob  th«  day  I  deter- 
minad  to  mora  Into  Spain.  I  ortefcd  nroijUiiaglhaieouldbe  lequiKd 
Ibr  tho  amy,  and  I  ham  not  had  ooeaaloa  to  add  to  or  altn  tlw  orl- 
Sioal  Older;  y«t  Ihe  artidca  ordered  are  not  yat  arrived,  notwUh- 
standlnit  that  there  li  a  water  connutiicatlaa  ftom  Liabon,andoneen 
andotiimcotiMiiplnlivadaya.  IbeliBTenndiofthiadelayand failure 
htobeattribnledtolteMaal^WMritaeea^on-onBMifiar^iU;  much 
to  the  want  of  money,  and  to  our  diamilt  to  Poitu^,  on  aceootit  of 
oar  lane  and  long-owad  debta  ;  andHunetUna  lothe  aoeertalaty  and 
MturardilBcaUtaa  of  aU  Oio  eoamtukattona  &  Frntagal." 


descend  to  speak  French  with  him,  and,  as  Sir  Arthur 
could  not  then  talk  Spanish,  no  coovenation  todc 
place  between  them.*  All  the  provisions  that 
could  be  procured  in  the  country  were  eaten  up  by 
Cuesta*8  people.  At  times,  when  Cuesta's  camp 
abounded  with  provisions  and  forage,  the  British 
camp  was  to  ill  supplied  that  the  men  were  reduced 
to  half  radons.  "The  French,"  Wellesley  saya, 
"  can  take  what  they  like,  and  will  take  it,  but  we 
cannot  even  bay  ctnnmon  necessaries."  In  vain 
appeals  were  made  to  the  Spanish  population,  to  the 
local  authorities,  to  the  juntas ;  Spanish  inertness 
and  prejudice,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  bias  to- 
wards the  French  (for  there  was  now  a  French 
party  in  some  of  the  towns),  all  contributed  to  half 
starve  the  English  army,  which  was  ready  and 
willing  and  able  to  pay  liberally  for  whatever  it 
wanted.  There  was,  too,  a  notion  among  the  vic- 
tuallers, farmers,  and  tradespeople,  that  all  the 
English  were  inordinately  rich,  and  that  it  waa 
proper  and  commendable  to  aell  tlwm  the  worst 
meat  and  drink  at  the  highest  possible  prices. 
Between  this  Spanish  greed,  and  the  roguery  of  a 
part  of  our  commissariat — which  was  not  to  be 
cured  and  made  perfect  in  a  day— exceasive  prices 
were  paid  for  evwythin|;  that  was  supplied  to  the 
army  which  had  come  into  Spain  to  relieve  it  from 
the  heavy  yoke  of  France. 

When  wellesley  first  began  his  march,  to  enter 
the  country  and  gave  the  hand  to  Cuesta,  the  French 
forces  were  thus  disposed : — Marshal  Victor,  the 
nearest  to  the  allied  army,  was  in  Estremadura, 
close  to  the  borders  of  Portugal,  with  the  ^rst 
corps,  numbering  in  the  muster-rolls  35,000  men ; 
General  Sebastiani  commanded  the  fourth  corps, 
which  was  in  La  Mancha,  and  which  counted  about 
20,000  men  under  arms ;  General  Dessolles,  with 
a  division  of  reserve,  and  some  of  Joseph's  guards 
(in  all,  15,000  men),  was  at  Madrid,  taking  care 
of  the  intrusive  king ;  Keliermann  and  Bonnet 
were  stationed  in  Old  Castile,  and  on  the  borders 
of  Leon  and  the  Asturias,  with  two  divisionB  that 
formed  together  10,000  men :  (all  these  corps  and 
troops,  forming  a  numerical  total  of  80,000  men, 
were  considered  as  being  immediiUely  under  the 
command  of  Joseph,  who  knew  not  how  to  com- 
mand a  troop  of  horse  or  a  company  of  foot,  but 
who  was  aided  and  assisted  by  Marshal  Jourdan). 
Soult  had  collected  the  second anjm  in  the  northern 
provinces,  hoping  to  be  able  to  retrace  his  steps 
into  Portugal  with  20,000  men ;  and  immediately 
dependent  upon  Soult  were  Marshal  Mortier  with 
the  ^fih  corps,  16,000  strong,  and  Ncy  with  the 
siiclh  corps,  which  also  counted  about  16,000  men 
under  arms.  Thus,  Soult's  force,  in  all,  waa  about 
52,000 ;  and  thus,  in  advancing  into  Spain,  Sir 
Arthur,  with  none  to  aid  him  but  the  "  old  gentle- 
man" and  hia  33,000  Spaniards,  might  come  into 
collision  with  132,000  French,  the  total  of  the  two 
armies  of  King  Joseph  and  Marshal  Soult.  But, 
beaules  all  this  mighty  array,  there  were  50,000 
Frenchmen  in  An^n  and  Gatakmia,  under  Suchet 

Latter  IhmarAitliiiTtoHlfe.FNrte.  | 
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and  Aogeratu ;  and  35,000  more  were  scattered 
over  the  surface  ot  Spun  to  maiiitain  posts  and 
fi«b«S8eS}  and  keep  open  the  wioiM  lines  of  com- 
municatuni.  Hw  principal  ftntreisea  and  fortified 
towns  in  die  handa  of  tfie  French  were— 1st,  on 
the  northern  line,  S.  Sebastian,  Pamplona,  Bilbao, 
Sratona,  Santander,  Burgos,  Leon,  and  Astorga ; 
2nd,  on  the  central  line,  Jaea,  Zaragoza,  Guada- 
laxara,  Toledo,  Segovia,  and  ^mora ;  3rd,  on  the 
eastern  coast,  Figueraa,  Rosas,  and  Barcelona. 
But,  before  GenenI  Wellesley  entered  Spain,  Soult 
found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  Galicia ;  and 
followed  his  movement,  abandoning  Goruna, 
Ferrol,  &c.  A  disagreement  between  Soult  and 
Ney  (the  French  marshals  and  generals  in  Spain 
were  incessantly  quarrelling,  and  neither  Joseph 
Bonaparte  nor  Jourdan  could  prevent  them,  or 
bring  them  to  any  obedience  of  the  orders  ema- 
nating from  Madrid)  led  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
extensive  province  of  Galicia,  where  the  French 
never  regained  a  footing.  Soult  reached  Zamora 
at  the  beginning  of  July,  or  about  the  same  time 
that  the  l^lish  troops  arrived  at  Zarza-la-Mayor  ; 
Mid  he  kept  these,  or  hovered  about  the  eastern 
frontiers  of  FoitogaL  Ney  had  halted  at  Astorga. 
MorUer,  when  advancing  from  Zaragoza  to  Valla- 
dolid,  had  received  orders  from  Paris  to  stop.  The 
Catalans  and  Aragonese  were  giving  pretty  full 
empli^ment  to  Augereau  and  Suchet;  Andalusia 
and  Valencia  were  entirely  free  of  French  troops  i 
the  first  of  these  two  provinces  had  nut  yet  been 
touched ;  the  second — the  fiercest,  perhaps,  in  all 
Spain — had  driven  away  its  invaders  with  aterriBc 
slaughter.  Some  of  the  French  corps  d'armSe 
were  suffering  severely  from  privations,  and  from 
endemic  and  other  disorders.  This  was  particu- 
larly  the  case  with  the  corps  of  Marshal  Victor, 
who,  on  the  approach  of  the  British,  had  posted 
himself  in  a  rather  low  and  swampy  country  be. 
tween  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  deUched  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son with  the  Lusitanian  Legion,  a  battalion  of 
Portuguese,  Cat^orea,  and  two  Spanish  battalions, 
in  the  direction  of  Madrid ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  immensity  of  the  French  force  which  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  brought  upon  him,  Six  Robert  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  in  Marshal  Victor's  rear,  and  in 
reaching  Kscalona,  on  the  Alberche,  which  is  only 
eight  leagues  distant  from  the  Spanish  capital.  In 
this  rapid  advauce,  as  in  several  subsequent  move- 
ments. Sir  Robert  Wilson  displayed  very  remark- 
able activity  and  intelligence.  He  led  his  light- 
footed  Portuguese  across  rugged  mountains  without 
roads,  through  labyrinths  of  forests  and  wilds,  and 
across  many  rivers ;  and,  whatever  was  the  nature 
of  his  route,  he  was  always  true  to  time.  On  the 
22nd  of  July,  the  combined  armies  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  and  Cueata  attacked  Marshal  Victor's 
outposts  at  Talavera,  and  drove  them  in.  The 
French  would  have  suffered  more  than  they  did  if 
old  Cuesta  had  not  thought  fit  to  abaent  himself. 
On  the  33rd  the  British  columns  were  again  formed 
for  the  attack  of  the  French  poutioD,  a»  Sir  Arthur 
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I  wished  to  beat  Victor  before  he  should  be  joined 
by  Sebastiani,  who  had  moved  from  La  Mancha; 
but  Cuesta  "  contrived  to  lose  tlie  whole  of  the 
day,  owing  to  the  whimsical  perverseness  of  his 
disposition."*  Thus,  although  the  Spanish  troops 
were  under  arms,  and  the  British  actually  put  in 
march,  nothing  was  done  on  the  23rd  ;  and,  at  one 
hour  after  midnight.  Marshal  Victor  left  Invent 
to  retreat  to  S.  Olalla,  and  thence  towards  Torrijoe, 
to  form  a  junction  with  Sebastiani.  £arly  on  the 
24th,  Sir  Arthur  establiehed  his  head-quarters  in 
Talavera.  "  I  have  not,"  he  says,  "  been  able  to 
follow  the  enemy  as  1  could  wish,  on  account  of 
the  great  deficiency  in  the  means  of  transport,  and 
owing  to  my  having  found  it  impossible  to  procure 
even  one  mule  or  a  cart  in  Spain.**'t  He  had 
already  done  enough,  if  advantage  had  been  duty 
taken  of  it  by  the  Spaniards,  to  give  Cuesta  poa- 
sessiou  of  the  course  of  the  Tagus,  and  to  open  his 
communication  with  La  Mancha  and  with  General 
Venegas,  who  was  collecting  a  respectable  corps  in 
the  Sierra  Moreua ;  and.  this  was  all  that  Sir 
Arthur  had  engaged  to  do.  He  therefore  resolved 
to  enter  into  no  new  operation,  but  rather  to  halt, 
and  even  to  return  to  Portugal,  if  he  should  not 
be  supplied  as  he  ought  to  be.  **  His  Majesty's 
troops,  he  adds,  "have  been  engaged  in  very 
active  operationa,  the  success  of  which  depended 
no  less  upon  their  bravery  and  exertions  tlian 
upon  the  eumple  they  ahould  hold  out  and  the 
countenance  they  should  give  to  the  Spanish  troops, 
and  yet  they  have  been  in  actual  loant  of  provi- 
sions for  these  last  two  days.  Even  if  I  should 
have  been  willing,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
continue  my  co-operation  with  General  Cuesta,  I 
am  unable  to  do  so  with  any  justice  to  the  troops."} 
A  great  deal  too  much  has  been  said  in  praise  of 
Spanish  sobriety,  frugality,  and  powers  of  absti- 
nence or  fasting.  No  doubt  the  peasantry,  in  the 
geuial  climate  oif  the  south  of  Spain,  will  live  upon 
very  little  rather  than  work  fur  more ;  no  doubt 
drunkenness  is  not  the  national  vice ;  and,  speak- 
ing very  generally  (for  some  of  the  most  ravcaoua 
gluttons  we  ever  saw  were  Spaniards),  the  people 
of  all  the  provincea  can  live  upon  a  alenderer  diet 
than  the  English ;  but  this  is  in  good  part  owing 
to  their  doing  infinitely  leas  work  wn  the  English, 

*  Sir  Artliut  WeUeilpy  toMr.  Frere.— In  tho  lamp  letter  Sir  Arthur 
nyf — *'  I  And  General  Caeit>  miire  uul  more  im|inictie&blo  every  dty. 
It  U  impouilile  to  do  UuineM  wiili  him,  and  very  UDCcrtaia  Uuit  any 

operUion  will  micceed  in  which  he  haa  any  concern.  H« 

hM  qokrrelled  with  aome  of  hit  princiiiMf  trfBeon ;  uul  1  nnderalftnd 
thnt  aU  utt  diMitiiaeil  witb  him.** 

t  IHtpntdi  to  Lord  CHUcmgli,  dated  TWnm*  Stjn,  Hth 
July. 

X  Id.  Td.— In  the  tame  diinateli.  Sir  Arthur  Mya  to  Lord  Cartle- 
reogb— "I  nndentand  that  Cueita  haa  uqed  the  centnl  Jnnin  to 
adopt  vlgorona  meaaurea  to  have  oar  wanta  aupplled.  It  U  eeitain 
that  at  the  pment  moment  the  people  of  thia  part  of  Spain  are  eiiber 
uiMbln  or  uowilUnK  to  aupply  ihem ;  unit  in  either  caae,  until  I  am 
aupplled.  1  do  not  think  it  proner,  and,  indeed,  I  cannot  continuemy 
operation*  in  Spain.  I  ouglit,  probnbly,  to  lia-ta  atlpnlated  tliit 
I  ahould  be  aupplied  with  the  neeeaaary  meana  of  Iranaport  befora 
the  army  entered  Spnin ;  I  did  require  it,  and  I  adopted  the  mea* 
aurea  neceaaarv  to  procure  tboae  menna  which  I  conceited  would 
liave  oixawerea;  aiul,  na  I  could  uot  engage  to  enter  upon  any 
operaliana  in  Spain  which  ahould  not  bo  conalatent  with  the  defenca 
of  Portugal,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  make  any  atipuiatlou  fortbo 
advantnie  of  the  troopa,  which  aitpulation,  after  all,  did  not  nppenr 
McaaMiy  to  auabU  me  to  procure  vliat  I  wuled."— CuAtat^  Oamood, 
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and  with  them,  juit  &i  with  other  nntions,  a  superior 
degree  of  exertion  can  only  be  sustained  b;  an  in- 
crease of  aliment.  Poets  and  imf^natire  travellers 
had  really  made  some  people  Delieve  that  the 
Spanish  soldier  could  live  upon  air,  with  merely  a 
whiff  of  tobacco,  and  a  bite  of  garlic  at  intervals. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellcsley  knew  better.—"  No  troops," 
he  tells  his  brother  the  marquess,  **  can  serve  to  an^ 
good  purpose  unless  they  are  regalarly  fed ;  and  it 
is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  Spaniard,  or  a  man, 
or  animal,  of  any  country,  can  make  an  exertion 
without  food,  in  fact,  the  Spanish  troops  are 
more  clamorous  for  their  food,  and  more  exhausted 
if  they  do  not  receive  it  regularlyy  Vian  our  own 
troops  are"  * 

"When  Sir  Arthur  halted  the  British  troops  nt 
Talarera,  Cuesta  aeemed  all  of  a  sudden  to  be  in- 
vaded by  an  irrepressible  energy  and  activity ;  and, 
with  remarkable  arrogance,  he  singly  dashed  for- 
ward in  pursuit  of  uie  French.  His  columns 
passed  the  Alberche  in  rapid  succession,  as  if  they 
were  detennined  to  stop  at  nothing  short  of  the  iron 
barrier  of  the  Pyrenees.  Sir  Arthur,  who  could 
scarcely  help  foreseang  how  all  tlus  sudden  ardour 
would  end,  recommended  (»ution  and  circumspec- 
tion to  the  old  gentlonan,  and  sent  apart  of  the 
British  force  tome  ten  miles  in  advance  of  Tala- 
vera.  The  two  armies  previously  acting  in  concert 
were  now  separated,  the  least  effective  part  being 
in  jiursuit  of  Marshal  Victor,  and  the  mass  of  the 
British  forces  remaining  perfectly  quiet — "  enjoying 
demi -starvation  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tagus."t 
Cuesta  went  blundering  through  S.  Olalla,  and 
rushed  on,  like  a  wild  mill  broke  loose  from  the 
amphitheatre,  to  Torrijos.  But  here  he  found  the 
rear-guard  of  the  French  marshal,  who  had  been 
jnincd  by  General  Sebastiani;  aud  the  sting  of  the 
French  tail— Victor's  rear  at  Torrijos — was  quite 
enough  for  this  disorderly,  ill-commanded  Spanish 
army.  During  the  25th  the  Fnglishheurd  nothing 
of  it,  or  of  Cuesta,  but  on  the  following  day  the 
report  of  artillery  in  the  distance  announced  its 
return  towards  ToJavera — not  unaccompanied.  Pre- 
aentW  Spanish  runaways  and  stra^lers  passed  to 
the  British  rear;  and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
and  during  the  night  of  the  26th,  the  distant  can- 
nonade having  died  away,  the  greater  part  of  Cues- 
ta*s  army  passed  to  the  rear.  On  the  morning  of 
the  2'7th  other  battalions  passed  close  by  some  of 
the  British  who  had  bivouacked  in  an  olive  grove — 
battalion  after  battalion  forming  a  continuous  line 
of  march  in  the  same  direction.  From  amidst 
clouds  of  dust,  diBorderiy  chattering  assemblages  of 
half-clad,  half-armed  men  became  occasionally 
visible;  agun,  regiments  marching  in  perfect 
order,  cavalry  staff  officers,  hands  of  musicians, 
flocks  of  sheep,  droves  of  bullocks,  artillery,  cars, 
carriages,  and  wagons  varied  the  confused  and  sin- 
guhir  scene.t  All  the  information  that  could  be 
obtained  by  the  English  officers  from  thoe  fugi- 

*  LeUrr.  dated  Sth  August,  ^m.—lbid. 
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lives  was  that  they  had  been  overpowered  and 
beaten  at  Torrijos,  and  that  the  French,  in  fnll 
force,  were  following  close  at  their  heels.  The 
tatter  part  of  this  information  was  not  quite  correet, 
for  although  Vietor  had  been  joined  by  the  ibmth 
corps,  which  Sebastiani  had  brought  up  from  La 
Mnncha,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  wait  a  few  hours 
for  the  arrival  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Marshal 
Jourdan,  who  were  marching  towards  him  with  the 
guards  and  the  garrison  of  Madrid,  and  thus  leaving 
that  capital  exposed  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  his 
rapid  Lusitanians.  It  was  clear,  howerer,  to  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  a 
long  repose ;  and  therefore  be  busily  employed 
himself  in  examining  and  strengthening  his  position 
at  Talavera.  Great  was  the  need  he  must  have 
had  at  this  moment  of  activity,  genius,  calmness, 
heroism;  for,  besides  the  great  army  collecting 
in  his  front  under  Victor,  his  old  enemy  Suult,  by 
rapidly  advancing  from  Salamanca,  was  getting  in 
his  rear,  Marshfd  Mortier  at  Vallndoltd  was  pre- 
paring to  follow  Soult,  and  Marshal  Ney,  unknown 
to  the  English  general,  was  hurrying  from  Astorga 
with  the  hope  of  falling  upm  his  left  flank.  Thus 
there  were  more  than  50,000  fighting  Frenchmen 
behind  the  mountains  of  Plasencia  ready  to  act  on 
the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Britiafa,  whose  front  was 
threatened  by  at  least  50,000  more.  Sir  Arthur's 
force  in  the  field  did  not  exceed  20,000  men ;  for 
some  of  the  battalions  were  still  on  their  march  from 
Lisbon,  and  did  not  come  up  until  after  the  battle 
of  Talavera  had  been  fought.  The  Portuguese 
regular  troops,  under  Bercsford,  had  been  left  to 
guard  the  north-east  fttintier  of  Portugal,  towards 
Almeida.  There  was  nothing  at  baud  for  the  im- 
mediate support  of  Sir  Arthur's  20,000  British 
save  the  army  of  Cuesta ;  but  these  30,000  men  had 
already  proved  themselves  worth  very  little  in  the 
fleld.  General  Venegas  indeed  had  descended  with 
the  Spanish  army  of  Andalusia  from  the  Sierra 
Morena  mountains,  and  had  marched  through  La 
Mancha  upon  Madrid  with  from  20,000  to  35,000 
men ;  but  the  snpreme  junta  had  sent  Ven^as 
counter-orders  which  had  had  the  efibetof  dacken- 
ing  his  march.  At  last,  however,  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  at  a  most  opportune  moment,  Venwas,  a  much 
abler  and  more  honest  man  than  any  of  the  junta 
Dons  that  assumed  authority  over  him,  did  make  a 
brilliant  movement,  and  show  himself  on  the  rond 
that  leads  to  Aranjuez  and  Madrid ;  and  it  was 
his  timely  approach  on  that  side  which  induced 
Joseph,  who  had  now  joined  Victor,  to  engage  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  and  Cuesta,  in  order  to  save  his 
capital.  If  Joseph  had  kept  the  allies  in  check  at 
Talavera  for  a  few  days  longer,  Soult's  arrival  at 
Plasencia  would  have  obliged  the  English  to  retire 
precipitately  into  Portugal,  But  Joseph  and  his 
adviser  Jourdan,  fearing  that  Venegas  from  the 
aouth,  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  from  the  north, 
would  enter  Madrid,  and  seize  Uie  etores,  the  re- 
serves, the  hospitals,  &c.,  recommended  Manfaal 
Victor  to  wait  no  longer,  hut  attack  the  allies  in 
frootj  fofiifWeUcaley were  onee^ated. Madrid 
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could  very  easily  be  protected  or  recovered,  and 
both  Veoegas  aod  Wilson,  it  was  thought,  might 
be  enveloped  and  reduced  to  capitulation.  The 
movemeuts  in  Victor's  army  announced  to  Sir 
Arthur  that  a  battle  was  at  hand.  His  greatest 
difficulty  was  in  overruling  the  mulish  obstinacy 
of  the  old  gentleman ;  but,  at  last,  he  got  Cuesta 
to  consent  to  occupy  the  ground  he  had  ejected  for 
him,  which  was  on  the  right  near  the  Tagus,  and 
immediately  in  front  of  Uie  town  of  Talavera. 
This  vaa  a  position  in  which  the  Spaniards  could 
scarcely  be  seriously  attacked ;  it  afforded  in 
abundance  those  covers  under  which  they  had 
always  been  found  to  fight  best ;  the  ground  was 
covered  by  olive-treesi  and  much  iutenected  by 
thick  mud  walls  and  ditches ;  there  was  a  atroDg 
old  church  with  a  heavy  battery  in  front  of  it,  and 
along  the  whok  line  were  tedoubu,  walls,  banks, 
and  abatis,  or  parapets,  made  of  felled  trees.  All 
the  avenues  of  Uie  town  were  defended  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  British  infantry,  in  whom  Sir 
Arthur  placed  full  reliance,  occupied  the  left  of  the 
line,  which  was  quite  open  iu  front,  but  its  extreme 
leA  rested  upon  a  steep  hill,  which  was  the  key  of 
the  whole  position,  and  ~on  which  was  posted  a 
division  of  infantry  under  the  orders  of  Major- 
Goieral  Hill.  The  whole  line  extended  in  length 
about  two  miles.  There  was  some  skirmishing 
and  outpost  Bghttne  in  the  dark  on  the  night  of  the 
26th.  On  the  27th,  Victor  moved  from  S.  Otalla 
ID  fuU  force,  crossed  the  Albercbe,  and  attacked 
two  advanced  British  brigades,  which  fell  back 
steadily  across  the  plain  into  their  assigned  posi- 
tions in  the  line.  This  was  at  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  As  the  day  declined  the  French 
advanced  to  a  general  attack ;  but  it  was  the  dusk 
of  the  evening  b^ora  Victor  began  by  a  hot  can- 
nonade up<m  the  British  left,  and  by  an  attempt 
with  hiB  cavalry  to  lide  over  the  Spanish  in&ntry. 
From  the  care  taken  to  cover  their  front,  the  Spa- 
niards were  found  to  be  unapproachable,  and  the 
cavalry  charge  failed  completely.  Early  in  the 
night  Victor  followed  up  his  cannonade  by  pushing 
a  strong  division  along  a  valley  on  the  left  of  the 
height  occupied  by  General  Hill.  The  French 
gained  momentary  possession  of  that  key  to  our 
position ;  but  Hill  almost  instantly  attacked  with 
the  bayonet,  r^jaiaed  possession,  and  drove  the 
enemy  down  the  steeps.  Victw  repeated  the  at- 
tack on  this  point,  on  which  everythmg  depended, 
at  the  dead  of  night  j  Init  Hill  was  reinforced.  Sir 
Arthur  himself  rode  to  the  «pot,  and  ordered  up 
some  more  artiller}' ;  and,  after  another  terrible  con- 
flict in  the  dark       darkness  illuminated  only  foy 

*  Aecordiag  to  Cdonri  Leilh  Hay,  who  wm  wllh  him  regtoent  on 
tha  lop  of  the  hill,  it  «m  fo  dark  ercnvbeii  Um  Sni  kUack  wa»  mad* 
that  the  blaie  of  mukctry  aloaadinlayod  tba  fixna  oftbo  aMaiU&t^ 
"  A.  conalderab]*  body  or  the  Pieoch  wsts  then  in  pombmIod  cf  the 
bright.  Their  oui^n  Taptdly  iDcnadiig,  the  dnimt  b«at  0>mpa$4t 
eliatgai  while  at  intrrraU  Toicta  wcnhnnl  ibouUng  In  the  daik, 
BOme  nlUng  out  they  wen  the  Gennan  Legiua,  othets  not  to  lira. 

 The  leaditw  coKpaay  of  the  >9Lh  poured  iaa  volley  wheu 

doae  to  the  bayotieta  oftbeBUMByi  tha  glorktua  dieer  of  Britith  In- 
Ihnlry  acooapanied  the  elHU-ge,  «hkh  aucceeded.  The  rc*x  of  oor 
reiciiiisBt  arhved  in  quick  time,  and  brned  a  doie  eolunin,  whi^ 
•peedUy  ilrare  cTrry-lhing  bebie  it.  lite  enemy  waa  paahed  down  tha 
biU.  Ko  aeooad  nUempt  waa  for  iobm  tine  uda  ta  mxtf 


the  flames  from  the  cannon*!  mouth  and  the  blaze 
of  musketry — the  assailants  were  again  hurled 
back  into  the  valley,  and  again  left  the  level  ground 
on  the  hill-top  thickly  strewed  with  dead  bodies 
and  wounded  men.  Repose  and  a  dead  silence 
succeeded ;  but  this  was  interrupted  about  mid- 
night by  a  firing  towards  the  town  of  Talavera, 
which  sounded  hke  the  crack  of  doom.  "  It  was 
not,*'  says  an  ear  and  eye  witness, "  the  straggling, 
desultory,  yet  distinct  reports  of  light  troops,  but  a 
roll  of  musketry  that  illuminated  Uie  whole  extent 
of  the  Spanish  line.  It  was  one  discbai^;  but  of 
such  a  nature  that  I  have  never  heard  it  equalled. 
It  appeared  not  to  be  returned,  nor  was  it  repeated. 
All  again  became  silent.  A  false  alarm  had  occa- 
sioned this  tremendous  volley;  but  we  were  too 
distant  to  ascertain  what  had  produced  the  violent 
eruption,  or  how  many  of  our  alUea  had  thrown 
away  their  arms,  and  fled,  after  having  delivCTed 
a  fire  sufficiently  formidable  to  have  shaken  the 
best  and  bravest  troops."  *  But  Sir  Arthur,  who 
was  nearer  at  hand,  and  soon  on  the  spot  whence 
that  formidable  fire  had  proceeded,  had  the  morti- 
fication of  ascertaining  that  several  thousands  of 
the  Spaniards,  after  discharging  their  pieces,  were 
flying  panic-stricken  to  the  rear,  followed  by  their 
artillery,  and  creating  the  greatest  confusion  among 
the  baggie  retainers  and  the  mules,  &c. ;  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  and  Cuesta  prevented 
the  rest  of  the  Spanish  troops  from  following  this 
pernicious  eiample.  We  believe  it  was  never  cor- 
rectly ascertained  what  created  this  sudden  alarm  in 
troops  that  were  bo  sheltered  and  covered  that  they 
had  little  to  fear:  perhaps  aome  cows  or  goata 
had  passed  along  their  front,  or  perhwa  aome  of 
those  animab  which  Sancho  Panza  loved  hwl 
come  in  tlie  darkness  to  |browse  among  the  olive- 
trees  ;  but  all  that  ia  not  hypothetical  is,  that  they 
made  one  of  the  loudest  reports  that  had  ever 
scared  the  night,  and  then  turned  to  run.  Luckily 
Victor  knew  nothing  of  what  was  passing ;  and, 
after  his  cavalry  had  discovered  the  strength  of 
the  Spanish  position,  he  directed  all  his  efforts 
against  the  British  left. .  At  daylight,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th,  he  hurled  two  more  strong  divi- 
sions of  infantry  agaitut  the  fatal  height ;  hut  the 
Englishmen  there  had  been  told  that  they  must 
maintain  that  position,  and  nobly  did  they  maintain 
it :  Hill  lost  many  brave  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
waa  wounded  himself;  but  he  aoon  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  two  Freiwh  columns  reeling 

Ifcia  BMMt  Important  potaL  The  S9ih  remaiard  in  poamdon  of  the 
graund.tyliw  on  tlwlr  arnu  Iu  tlia  iBid«taf  tkUeu  ruemAm.  The 
fantA  chaeo  of  a  dead  Ftcadt  Kddltt  benm  my  |UluV  ftr 
night."— JViu  inliiM  ■ 

•'  D»rkliDg  Aey  Ight,  and  only  know 
Ifclianeehaaiped  the  fklsl  blow 
tw  tha  trodden  etna  below. 
Or  by  tlM  dying  gioan : 
ForioQ*  diey  itrlke  witlHMtf  «  wnk,' 
^tn  BOW  and  diea  the  aniplnnna  wguk 
Illumes  BOOM  vluge  grim  and  dark. 
That  wWt  lha  tath  li  goM  I  " 

nU  BaaUa^fT^OMra.  a  Ptxm,  \M» 
(nam,  wa  be)ie%-e,  Uw  arowed  prodnctioa  of  the  Xight  Uoo.  Jtdm 
WileoD  Crokn). 
•  Cnhawl  Ldtb  Hay.  Namtln. 
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from  before  bis  British  bayonets,  and  rolling  down 
the  steeps.  Id  these  attacks  on  the  hill  the  French 
lost  about  2500  men :  cadre  brigades  had  been 

destroyed. 

Another  long  pause  ensued ;  but  about  the  hour 
of  noon  the  French  renewed  their  attack  upon  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  position  occupied  by  the 
British  army.  In  consequence  of  the  repeated 
attempt*  upon  the  height  on  his  left,  by  the  valley 
which  ran  round  the  hill}  Sir  Arthur  had  placed 
two  brigades  of  British  cavalry  in  that  valley,  sup- 
ported in  the  rear  by  a  division  of  Spanish  cavalry. 
The  general  attack  b^an  by  the  march  of  aeveral 
cotunma  of  French  infantry  into  that  valley,  with 
a  view  to  try  the  lull  once  more.  These  column* 
were  chugra  by  our  hone,  who  ^evented  the 
execution  of  their  plan ;  but  the  anailanta  sufiered 
great  loss  in  ^e  figh^  the  23rd  light  dragoons 
having  nearly  one-half  of  their  number  killeid  or 
wounded.  While  this  was  going  on  on  the  left, 
heavy  columns  of  the  infantry  of  Sebastiani's  corps 
twice  attacked  the  British  right  under  General 
Campbell,  but  they  were  each  time  repulsed  by 
the  steady  fire  of  the  English,  and,  when  a  Spanish 
regiment  of  horse  came  gallantly  up  and  charged 
them  in  flank,  they  retired  in  disorder,  leaving 
ten  guns,  and  heaps  of  killed  and  wounded,  behind 
them.  But  the  principal  attack  made  by  Victor 
was  against  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley*s  centre,  which 
consisted  of  the  Guards  and  the  German  Legion. 
Here  the  French  marshal  employed  nearly  every 
man  he  could  spare.  His  massy  columns  came 
close  up  to  the  British  line,  as  if  confident  in  their 
vastly  suptiiornumbers,  and  as  if  abacdately  deter- 
mined, at  any  cost,  to  crush  the  centre}  and  pass 
over  it  to  exterminate  the  disjointed  remnants  of 
Wellesley's  forces ;  but  they  were  most  gallantly 
repulsed  by  a  charge  with  bayonets  by  the  whole 
division,  and  they  reeled  back  in  helpless  disorder. 
Unluckily  the  brigade  of  Guards  on  the  right, 
elated  by  their  success,  and  by  the  inward  and  in- 
timate conviction  that  it  was  not  Frenchmen  that 
could  withstand  a  charge  of  British  bayonets, 
advanced  too  far  in  pursuit,  and  so  exposed  their 
left  flank  to  the  fire  of  the  French  batteries:  as 
they  began  to  fall  back  some  of  the  troops  they 
had  been  pursuing  rallied  and  turned  against 
them ;  some  supporting  columns  and  French  dra- 
goons advanced;  and  now  the  Guards  in  their 
turn  retired  in  some  disorder.  At  the  same  time 
the  German  Lfgion,  which  was  on  the  left  of  the 
Guards,  and  which  had  not  advanced  with  them, 
fell  into  some  confusion,  and,  bong  hud-pressed 
hy  the  French,  the  Legion  gave  way  completely. 
Sir  Arthur's  centre  was  thus  bn^en;  but,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  from  the  summit  of  the  steep  hill  on  the 
left  the  overshot  charge  of  the  Guards,  he  foresaw 
what  might  happen,  and  provided  for  it  by  in- 
stantly sending  from  the  hill  the  48th  regiment, 
and  ordering  General  Cotton's  light  cavalry  lo 
advance.  And  now  the  brave  48th,  led  on  by 
Colonel  Donellan,  came  up  ta  fill  the  gap  made  in 
the  centre,  moving  in  beautiful  order  amidst  the 


retiring  crowds,  wheeling  back  by  companies  to 
let  the  Guards  and  the  Legion  pass  through  the 
intervals,  and  then  resuming  ita  line  and  marclung 
against  the  nght  of  the  pursuing  coltmana,  who, 
at  one  moment,  seemed  almost  mixed  with  our 
guardsmen  and  legionaries.  When  close  on  the 
French  flank,  the  48th  plied  them  with  destructive 
discharges  of  musketry,  and,  closing  upon  them 
with  a  firm  and  regular  pace,  completely  chedud 
their  forward  movement.  Our  centre  was  pre- 
sently restored,  for  the  Guards  and  the  German 
Ijeffion  quickly  rallied  ;  and  then  Cotton*a  brigade 
of  Tight  cavalry,  coming  up  from  the  rear  at  a 
smart  trot,  the  French  columns,  whose  success 
had  beui  so  momentary,  began  to  waver,  their 
general,  Lapisse,  was  mortally  woonded,  their 
loss  from  the  fire  of  the  48th  alone  was  dreadful, 
and  at  last  they  gave  way  and  retired  to  their  own 
lines,  their  retreat  being  protected  by  their  light 
troops  and  artillery.  No  other  attempt  was  made 
either  to  break  our  centre  or  to  carry  the  murderous 
hill :  there  was,  in  fact,  no  more  fighting.  The 
British,  reduced  to  less  than  14,000  men,  and  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  were  unable  to  pursue  the 
French,  and  the  Spanish  army,  which  had  been 
scarcely  engaged,  was  incapable  of  making  iuiy 
evolutions.  King  Joseph's  Guards  and  the  French 
reserve  had  not  been  engaged  during  the  day,  and 
had  Napoleon  been  there  perhaps  a  hut  effort  mi^ht 
have  been  tried ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  French,  having 
been  repulsed  at  all  points,  were  evidently  but  ,toD 
happy  to  desist ;  and  thus,  at  about  six  o  clock  in 
the  evening  all  fighting  and  firing  ceased,  each  army 
retaining  the  position  that  it  had  occupied  in  tlie 
morning.  Out  of  the  50,000  men  which  thin  had 
on  the  fidd  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  the  French 
had  lost  7000  in  killed  and  wounded,  an  immense 
number  of  officers  and  two  generals  being  among 
the  killed.  Out  of  the  less  than  20,000  British, 
857  bad;been  killed  and  3913  wounded;  653 
were  reported  missing;  and  two  geneml  officers. 
Major-general  Mackenzie  and  Brigadier-general 
Langwerth,  were  among  the  slain.*  The  French 
also  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men  as  priaoners, 
and  as  they  retired  they  kft  in  the  hands  of  the 

■  "llMlMtae,''  nys^AtUmr,  "  wm  >  long  and  ■XMttoprrale 
one.  Our  low  bu  ben  my  KiMt;  UwtuT  the  enemy  putor.  Tba 
kltaek  wu  made  princtpally  npoa  tlie  BrttiA,  who  were  on  ttw  Ml; 
aud  we  hkd  about  two  to  one  a^unit  lu  i  harftil  odd*  I  bvt  ve  maW 
laloed  all  our  porition*.  and  gave  the  eoeni7  a  tmlblebeaUngl  Tba 
Spaniih  troope  that  were  engmgsd  behaved  well ;  bat  there  were  Tcry 
fnw  of  Ihem  engased,  u  the  ailick  wai  made  npon  oa."— -/FHSaftw 
Ditpatchm.  He  thought  that  afler  thU  esiieTimnit  the  French  wonld 
tBtt  iliey  had  nothiiw  to  hope,  even  wtlh  doable  nnafaen,  from  a  gtae- 
ral  action  with  Urilian  troopa.  The  Rench  emperor  ap{i«an  to  luiTe 
coDW  to  the  Hm«eot>«lii*ion,at  very  nevlrtha  mme  tine.  In  private 
eommanicKtioni,  at  lean,  the  tone  of  Bonaparte,  in  ipeaklnr  of  Bri- 
tMi  anniea,  wai  Terr  materiallT  altered.  In  a  letter,  dated  the  Slct 
or  Angnit.  he  wVBrety  cennrea  Um  condnet  of  Victor,  Jonrdan,  and 
all  the  generala  ennged,  dtupproTing  not  only  of  th«  — wwir  In 
which  the  battle  of 'nintera  wsi  ftnght,  but  of  ita  bains  foniht  at  all, 
when  there  were  "m^SO.OOO  Frenoi  to  90.000  BagU^,  wbohaTs 
thus  been  allowed  to  trow  the  «bole  Fmeh  anny."— /.  AcAmk, 
C/t^OtBattamai  da  Oeria,  Joanmut  Oe  Sign,  fMMrApM In 
ordru  dm  Oonrememeut  nr  tei  doewmentt  etinant  c»  JrtUimi  A  Im 
Owrra  M  am  Dffit  det  IVtiytaXtMu.  Poili.  1836. 

We  lee  that  bete  Bonaparte  overrated  tlia  namber  of  the  BrltlA 
troop*  by  more  than  10,000.  Bntbrcounti  the  Spanlaida  for  BoAing. 
Thii  latt  opinion  he  wryftcqaenUy  repeated,  la  Jatwary,  ISIO,  1M 
wrote  to  hii  genermlt— ^Thcn  iaBoOilag  intaaia  daHcnvhnltbt 
EoKlish ;  all  the  Mt  b  cMwIRf,  that  cam  omr  km  flu  flaM."— 
/.BtAwr,  n. 
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fingliah  17  pieces  of  artillery,  with  tambiila  and 
ammuDition  comi^ete. 

next  moming  at  daybreak  the  whole  French 
mnft  who  had  be^n  Tetreatug  [during  the  night, 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alberche,  and  taking 
up  a  position  in  the  rear  of  that  river,  on  the  heights 
of  Suines.  Except  at  Albuera,  the  French  never 
again  foaght  so  well  throughout  the  rest  of  this 
war ;  and  yet  France  confessed,  in  a  hurried  night- 
ntrut,  that  she  had  been  beaten  and  humiliated— 

"  Par  ftom  tbt  feld  wbrre  lata  iha  trnght^ 

Tbe  ttaU  whara  late  riw  lay— 
With  npid  Map  and  batnbkd  Uiongte 

AU  atght  atae  hold*  lier  mmj ; 
IiM*iii|t  to  BriUio'a  conqnerinf  aoaa  ] 
SUndanli  rmt  and  ponderous  gun*, 

tra^iea  of  the  ttAj ; 
Tba  waak,  the  wounded,  and  the  ilain. 
The  trinmph  of  ihe  battle-plain, 

ThsglwToribadiT.''* 

In  the  course  of  the  same  day,  the  29th  of  July, 
General  Robert  Craufurd  reached  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley's  camp  from  Lisbon,  with  the  43rd,  52nd, 
and  95th  (rifles)-  he  reinforcement  altogether 
amounted  to  nearly  3000  men.  This  was  the  light 
brigade,  which  was  ever  after  in  advance  during 
the  PeniuBular  campaigns,  and  which  acquired 
military  celebrity  for  its  gallantry  and  quickness  of 
movement.t  Sir  Arthur  passed  the  29th  and  30tb 
in  establishing  his  hospitals  in  the  town  of  Talavera, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  get  provisions  for  his  half- 
starred  meo.  In  this  he  was  assisted  neither  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  nor  by  the  Spanish  inhabi- 
tants. This  was  the  more  unpardonable  as  there 
were  at  the  moment  large  deposits  of  grain — more 
than  sufficient  to  supply  both  the  Spanish  and  the 
English  army — ^in  Talavera.  But  the  truth  was, 
the  Spanish  holden  of  the  ^ain  concealed  it,  and 
were  determiued  to  produce  it  only  for  a  high  price 
and  for  ready  money.  In  the  state  of  poverty  in 
which  the  army  of  Sir  John  Moore  had  been  left, 
that  general  had  been  obliged  to  contract  some 
debts  at  Salamanca,  and  in  various  towns  in  Osli- 
cia,  and  to  give  buenas  or  promissory  notes  on  his 
government  for  the  payment  of  them  :  the  British 
government  had  not  yet  paid  these  debts,  which 
for  Spaniards  were  rather  heavy  ;  and,  as  this  evil 
news  got  spread  over  other  provinces,  it  destroyed 
Eogli&ii  credit,  and  increased  the  tenacity  with 
which  Spaniards  generally  hold  what  they  have.{ 

*  BaUlea  afTalaTen,— Orneral  Sairaitn,  who,  like  «  good  French- 
tnan,  dura  not  like  to  oonfen  too  much,  eoDfenea  tliet  ^  the  bloodv 
diy  ila  lan^at*  joiBrnte)  ut  lUavcrn  had  ipread  terror  in  Ihe  French 
army  (anul  ripmda  I'^ffivi  Aimi  Farmie  Frmtmini),  and  it  wa*  ad- 
mitted that  the  Engliah  Tonght  OMt*  at  wU  at  th*  Ruuiaiu." 

i  Andre  Vhituaeux,  HUitary  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
author  of  thiaadnilrable  brieTand  correct  compendium  temi  for  wine 
time  in  the  Feninfula,  with  Iha  light  brifade, 

t  A  good  many  rognea  ta  oui  commlaMriet  drpar^nent  angmentcd 
thn  evil,  by  mcticca  nut  altogether  undeaeiving  of  the  gaUowi.  Long 
alter  tlie  battle  of  TalaTera  It  wai  euitomary  to  pay  the  muleteeia  wlio 
followed  our  army,  and  the  proprtaion  or  eontiactora  who  ftimUlwd 
mulea  for  traMport,  with  promliaory  notes  payable  at  Li^on  or  at 
haad-qnailm  i  and  for  a  Udi  while  tliere  wai  no  convincing  ibeH 
BBlish  driven  of  mnlca  that  the  paper  wai  ea  good  aa  noaey.  Some 
of  them  made  wtappais  for  clgatt  of  their  hila  of  pajK-r,  went  home 
with  their  animab,  and  never  returned.  Other*  applied  io  oommit- 
aaiiat  olerki,  and  gave  them  Erom  tweniv  to  SRy  per  cent.,  or  more,  to 
change  thdr  paper  into  hard  dollar*  or  ooubloooi  in  liand.  Onee  has 
■n  ignorant  muUte«r  been  kuawn  toglvaanntefor  100  dolUrafcr  M 
doUan eaah— and  not  nnfrcqnently  tbr  ID  dollan.  When  detection 
waa  apprabended,  our  mtgliyit  did  thoii  bualnesi  thnmsh  entiin 
■KNWTtdlbllowenofUMCKnp— Jewt  who  ha4il<>M otodob Lob- 


But  the  Spaniards  of  Talavera  and  that  neighbour^ 
hood  were  not  more  disposed  to  open  their  grain 
deposits  to  Cuesta  than  to  Wellealey.  "  They  have 
no  magazines,"  says  Sir  Arthur,  *'  nor  have  we, 
nor  can  we  collect  any,  and  there  is  a  scramble  for 
everything.  ...  I  wish  that  Don  Martin 
de  Garay,  or  the  gentlemen  of  the  junta,  before  they 
blame  me  for  not  doing  more,  or  impute  to  me 
beforehand  the  probable  consequence  of  the  blun- 
ders or  the  indiscretion  of  others,  would  either  come 
or  send  here  somebody  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  our 
half-starved  army,  wbich,  although  they  have  been 
engaged  for  two  days,  and  have  defeated  twice  their 
numbers,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  have  uot  hread 
to  eat.  It  is  positively  a  fact  that  during  the  last 
seven  days  the  British  army  have  not  received  one- 
third  of  Uieir  provisions ;  that  at  this  moment  there 
are  nearly  4000  wounded  soldiers  dying  in  the 
hospital  in  this  town  from  want  of  common  assist- 
ance and  necessaries,  which  any  other  country  in 
the  world  wonld  have  given  even  to  its  enemies ; 
and  that  I  can  get  no  assistance  of  any  description 
from  this  coantry.  I  cannot  prevail  upon  them 
even  to  bury  the  dead  carcasses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  stench  of  which  will  destroy  themselves 
as  well  as  us."  *  At  the  same  time  General 
Beresford,  from  Almeida,  was  crying  out,  "  Blan- 
kets! blankets'."  and  for  clothes  wherewith  to 

don,  lot-iKml  anateor  eanpainiera,  traden  fh>m  Gibraltar  and 
Liabon,  and  the  like,  wlio  brought  tlicLr  dollar*  and  doubloon*  with 
them.  Soaaairfthraa  apeenlator*  put  a  climax  to  thHr  nucality  by 
Banding  <mt  ^aled  dollar*— ailTer  without  and  copper  wilttio.  But 
whert  the  dollan  wtre  good— a*  in  ma*t  co*e>  they  were — the  sacri- 
Scea  that  the  poor  Portugneae  and ^uniarda  were  obliged  to  make  In 
order  to  woeura  them  in  exchange  fbr  thrir  good  paper  were  enor- 
moua.  Fortune*  were  known  to  be  made  in  a  rery  ktiort  time  io  thi* 
way,  and  by  otlier  mean*  about  equally  honounble.  We  have  heard 
of  a  Hancbciter  man,  who  followed  the  army  for  a  loua  rime,  and 
who  was  known  to  tlie  lOidiaT*  noder  Uie  name  of  "  white  Stock- 
ing*," wlio  Bniahed  hi*  campalgnliw  by  carrying  off  more  proOt  than 
a  great  cotton  mill  eould  have  rewfered  In  the  aama  period  of  time. 
Ilia  dealing*  lay  chiefly  with  the  molelean  and  witb  tbaeommlHulBt 
of  account*,  wlm  paid  m  paper,  and  who  pnitiotpatad  In  tlw  gains  of 
turning  paper  iuto  lilrer  and  gold. 

The  «vil  wsa  tat  good  part  recUAed  aftenraids  by  Ihn  TigUanen  of  the 
conunander-ln^chiet  and  by  the  better  clan  of  Bwn  that  wen  put  Iuto 
ftU  the  deMHneiUa  of  our  oommiHsriat. 

*  Tbia  Don  Martin  de  Garay  wa*  now,  aa  he  had  been  in  ffir  John 
Moore'*  tlmo,  the  central  Junta'*  war-minlitar.  He  and  some  of  hi* 
eoUeagnes  had  taken  it  upon  themaelTO*  to  anggest,  nay,  aliooet  to 
command,  the  moremant*  which  Kir  Arthur  Wellvriey  ahould  make. 
"They  wonld  haw  led  him  Into  a  tnpand  a  eame  ODrps,a*they  would 
haTi  done  with  Moore.  Our  nnacoountable  Aplomall^  Mr.  Frere, 
appear*  to  hsTe  made  himself  the  medium  of  conveying  *ome  of  their 
complaint*  or  temoDatmnces  to  the  t)riti*h  General ;  and  it  Is  to  Mr. 
Frero,  who  wa*  atJll  tq|ouminK  with  or  Irarelliog  about  in  the  wak* 
of  the  wandering  J  ante,  that  Sir  Arthur  write*  the  terrible  letter  we 
have  quoted  in  our  test. 

"  It  i*  uot  a  dUBcult  matter,"  lay*  Sir  Arthur  in  the  (nme  letter, 
"  for  a  gnttleman  iu  the  aituatlou  of  Don  Martin  de  G^ny  to  lU 
down  in  hi*  cabinet  and  write  hi*  Idea*  of  the  glory  which  wonld 
reault  tnta  driving  the  French  through  the  Pyreneeal  I  believa  there 
I*  no  man  in  Rpatn  who  haa  rtaked  ao  much,  or  wlio  ho*  (acriSced  so 
much,  to  elK«t  that  object  as  1  have.  Bnt  .  .  .  .  "  (then  tbllowed 
the  pa**S8e  bave  given  in  Ihe  text).  And  then  Sir  Arthnr  con- 
clude* witb  laying.  "  1  poriUvely  will  not  move,  nay,  mure,  1  will 
dUpcne  my  army,  tiU  I  am  supplied  wHh  provision*  and  mean*  of 
tnn*n»Tt  a*  I  ought  to  bt."— Letter  to  tkt  RiglU  Horn.  J.  B.  Frtrt. 
iaUd  Talactra,  a  lit  Jmly,  £*  CDbrnel  OartHMd,  iTeSliagtm  IHtpitttitn. 

If  it  had  been  to  Genetnl  Wellealey  that  Mr.  Pre  re  had  aeut  hi* 
French  agent,  and  hi*  monstrou*  ptopoattion  for  esUing  a  eoaneil  of 
war,  it  1*  probable  that  hi*  friend  and  agent,  C^imM  Chamilly ,  would 
have  been  hnoded  over  to  the  provoat  manhal.  Mr.  Frare,  whoso 
fbnetlona  soon  ceaaed  altogether— never  again  to  be  reaumed  io  any 
part  of  the  woiM-^uM  have  felt  that  be  had  a  famer  and  a  alemcr 
man  to  deal  with  tuw  than  he  hadlbondlnnrJohnMoore;  bntthe 
altoationofSir  Arthur  Wellealey,  hi*  loud  oomplainta,  and  the  con- 
dool  of  the  Spaniards,  ouglit  to  Itave  induced  the  diplomatist  and  his 
warm  firinnda  in  England  to  mitlgata  the  aevcrlty  of^ their  censure*  on 
the  oondoet  of  Hoora's  cunMlgn  and  retreat,  and  to  deduct  ninety 
pec  eeat.  Item  the  coBSdmcelh^  placed  In  thef^a^aidk 
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cover  his  Portuguese  ttoops,  and  for  proviiiont 
wherewith  to  feed  them. 

On  the  lat  of  August,  Joseph  Bonapute,  with 
the  fourth  or  Scbafttiani**  corps  aod  the  retervet 
retreated  farther  back  to  Illeacai,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Madrid  and  Tidedo,  in  order  to  oppose 
Venegas  and  his  Andalusiao  army ;  and  Victor 
soon  afterwards  retreated  likewise  on  the  road  to 
Madrid,  from  an  exaggerated  alarm  at  the  rapid 
movements  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson.  But,  before 
even  Joseph  began  his  retreat  from  Salinas,  SouU 
had  got  into  Plascncia,  ooly  a  few  marches  in  the 
British  rear.  There  wasastrong  pass  ordefile  in  the 
mountains  of  Plasencia,  called  the  Puerto  de  Banos 
—a  pasB  which  could  not  be  turned  without  a  long 
detour,  and  which  might  well  have  been  stopped 
against  the  enemy's  advance.  Sir  Arthur  had  ap- 
plied to  Cueata  for  this  important  service,  and 
Cuesta  had  engnged  to  stop  the  pau;  but,  instead 
of  sending  an  adequate  force,  the  old  gentleman 
sent  only  600  men,  who  ran  away  almost  aa  soon 
as  the  Iwad  of  the  first  French  column  showed 
itself.  This  foremost  French  column  waa  nothing 
less  than  a  part  of  the  corps  darmie  of  Marshu 
Morticr,  who  walked  thnmgh  the  defile  on  the  3Iit 
of  July.  Soult  followed  with  the  second  corps, 
and  entered  Plasencia  on  the  mwning  of  the  1st  of 
August.  Marshal  Ney  waa  coming  fast  round 
from  Salamanca  to  the  same  point,  so  that  in  a 
few  days  or  hours  53,000  men  would  be  collected 
at  Plasencia.  On  entering  that  town  SouU  found 
it  deserted  by  most  of  its  inhabitants,  and,  though 
so  near  to  the  field  of  Talavera,  he  could  obtain  no 
information  of  what  had  passed,  or  of  what  was 
passing — he  could  learn  nothing  of  the  position  or 
numbers  of  the  British  and  Spanish  armies.  This 
ignorance  of  each  other's  movements  was  a  com- 
mon occurrence  in  the  Spanish  war,  and  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  the 
difficulties  of  communication,  the  thinnesa  of  the 
population,  and  the  incurious,  indolent  habits  of 
the  people.  There  were  casn  where  a  great  battle 
was  fought  in  mie  valley,  and  not  known  behind 
the  mountains  which  divided  it  from  another  val- 
ley ;  and,  when  more  was  known  of  what  was 
passing,  it  was  seldom  that  any  pain*  were  taken 
to  convey  information  to  their  friends :  the  people 
preferred  staying  in  their  homesteads  to  defend  or 
conceal  their  property,  or  taking  the  field  and 
lying  in  ambush  near  the  French  line  of  march,  in 
order  to  cut  off  stragglers  and  make  booty.  On 
the  2nd  of  August,  however,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
learned  that  the  enemy  had  entered  Plasencia, 
but  that  was  all  he  could  learn.  Supposing  that 
Soult  was  alone  with  his  corps,  that  that  corps  did 
not  exceed  15,000  men,  and  that  Soult's  intention 
waa  to  join  Victor,  he  determined  to  encounter 
him  before  he  could  effect  the  junction.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  3rd  of  Ai^st,  me  Briti^  army  set 
out  for  Oropesa,  leaving  Cuesta  at  Talavera,  where 
he  engaged  to  protect  the  hospitals.  This  last 
charge  was  particularly  recommended  to  him  by  Sir 
Arthur,  who  told  him  that,  in  case  of  the  Spaniards 


being  obliged,  by  any  advance  of  Victor,  to  abandon 
Talavera,  he  might  collect  carts  to  more  away  the 
British  wounded.  The  old  gentleman  engaged  to 
do  all  this ;  but  he  Iwpt  his  engagement  about  aa 
well  as  he  had  done  his  preceding  one,  to  maintun 
the  defile  of  Puerto  ^  BaSos.  The  position  of  the 
hostile  armies  was  now  very  singular :  they  were 
all  crowded  along  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Tsgus, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid  to  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal.  Joseph  and  Sebastiani  were  at 
Illescas,  between  Madrid  and  Toledo ;  the  Spanish 
general  Venegas  was  on  the  'opposite  side  of  the 
river,  not  far  from  Toledo;  Victor  waa  lower  do«-n 
on  the  right  bank,  watching  Cuesta,  who  was  at 
Talavera;  Wellesley  was  still  lower  down  at 
Oropesa;  whilst  Soult  was  on  the  road  from 
Plasencia  to  Almaroz ;  and  Beresford  was  now  said 
to  be  moving  farther  west  along  the  frontiera  of 
Portugal.  "The  allies,  under  Wellesley  and  Cuesta, 
held  the  centre,  being  only  one  day's  march  asun- 
der ;  but  their  force,  when  concentrated,  wras  not 
more  than  47,000  men.  The  French  could  not 
unite  under  three  days,  but  their  combined  foroea 
exceeded  gO,OOO.men,  of  wh(»n  53,000  were  under 
Soult;  and  this  singular  aituation  was  rendered 
more  remarkable  by  the  ignorance  in  which  all 
parties  were  as  to  the  strength  and  movements  of 
their  adversaries.  Victor  and  the  king,  frightened 
by  Wilson's  partisan  corps  of  4000  men,  were 
preparing  to  unite  at  Mostoles,  near  Madrid ; 
while  Cuesta,  equally  alarmed  at  Victor,  was  re- 
tiring from  Talavera.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was 
supposed  by  King  Joseph  to  be  at  the  head  of 
25,000;  British  ;  and  Sir  Arthur,  calculating  on 
Soult's  weakness,  was  marching  with  23,000 
£nglish  and  Spanish  to  engage  53,000  French  j 
while  Souk,  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  situation 
of  either  friends  or  enemies,  little  suspected  that 
the  prey  was  rushing  into  his  jaws.  At  this 
moment  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula  hung  by  a  thread, 
which  conld  not  bear  the  weight  for  twenty-four 
hmtrs;  yet  fbrtune  so  ordained  that  no  ineparaUe 
disastw  ensued."  • 

On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  August  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  l^ned  at  Oropesa  that  Soult's  advanced 
posts  were  at  Naval-Moral,  and  consequently  be- 
tween him  and  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  on  the 
Tagus,  thus  cutting  the  line  of  communication  of 
the  English  with  Portugal.  About  an  hour  after 
the  reception  of  this  intelligence  Sir  Arthur  got 
letters  from  Cuesta,  informing  htm  that  the  enemy 
was  moving  upon  his  (Cuesta's)  flank,  and  had 
returned  toS.  Olalla  in  his  front;  that  Joseph  was 
coming  back  to  join  Victor ;  that  Soult  must  be 
stronger  than  General  Wellesley  supposed,  and 
that  therefore,  and  from  the  consideration  that 
General  Wellesley  was  not  strong  enough  to  check 
Soult's  corps  coming  from  Plasencia,  he  (Cuesta) 
intended  to  leave  Talavera  that  evening  (and  to 
leave  in  it  the  English  hospitals,  excepting  such 
men  as  could  be  moved  by  the  means  he  had 
already  collected)  in  order  to  join  the  Britiah  army 
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at  Oropen,  and  asciit  it  in  repelling  Boult  The 
old  gaitleiiutii*B  leuorta  did  not  appear  to  Sir 
Arthur  quite  nifficient  for  giving  up  w>  important 
a  pott  aa  TalarerB,  for  eiposing  the  combined 
armiee  to  an  attack  in  front  and  rear  at  one  and 
the  nme  time,  and  for  abandoniiig  his  sick  and 
wounded.  He  wrote  one  of  his  short  and  earnest 
letters  to  the  wilful  old  man,  imploring  him  to 
stay  where  he  was,  or  to  wait  at  least  till  next 
morning,  in  order  to  cover  the  removal  of  the 
British  hospitals  from  Talavera :  but  before  this 
letter  could  reach  him,  Cuesta,  who  evidently  feared 
having  hie  own  tail  pinched  by  Victor,  had  begun 
his  march,  and  on  the  next  morning  the  rising 
sun  shone  upon  his  dirty  ra^ed  troops  marching 
into  Oropesa.  This  was  the  4th  of  August.  About 
2000  of  the  British  wounded  had  been  brought 
awET  from  the  hoepitali,  but  about  1500  bed  been 
lelt  behind  *  Ciuata'a  retreat  must  almost  imme- 
diately bring  Victor  and  Joteph  upon  Sir  Arthur, 
who,  by  this  time,  had  ascertained  by  intercepted 
Ictten  that  Souli^t  force  wai  ^nuch  stronger  than 
he  had  reckoned.  The  English  general  was  now 
placed  between  the  mountains  and  the  Tagus,  with 
a  French  army  advancing  upon  each  flank,  and 
with  his  retreat  by  the  bridge  at  Almaraz  com- 
pletely cut  off;  after  the  experience  be  had  had  of 
Cueala  and  the  Spanish  army,  he  could  not  rely 
upon  them  in  an  open  6eld  of  battle ;  and  he  could 
not,  with  n.OOO  British,  fatigued  and  famishing, 
hope  to  fight  successively  two  French  armies,  each 
nearly  three  times  stronger  than  his  own.  Before 
this  moment  of  real  jeopardy,  he  had  said,  in 
speaking  of  the  Spaniards — "  I  cannot  bring  for- 
ward such  troops,  owing  to  their  miserable  state  of 
discipline  and  their  want  of  officers  properly 
qualified.  These  troopa  are  entirely  incapable  of 
performing^  any  manoeuvre,  however  simple.  They 
would  get  into  irretrievable  confusion,  and  the  re- 
sult would  probably  be  the  loss  of  everything.'^f 
But  there  was  still  one — and  only  one — ^line  of  re- 
treat left  open  to  the  British,  for,  a  little  below 
Talavera,  the  Taeiu  was  crossed  by  the  bridge  of 
Anobispo ;  and  l>y  this  route,  and  by  this  bridge, 
Sir  Arthur  detemmed  to  retire  immediatelv,  berore 
the  enemy  should  have  Ume  to  intercept  him.  He 
calculated  that  bv  taking  up  a  line  of  defence  be- 
yond the  Tagua,  he  might  keep  open  the  road  by 
Truxillo  to  Badajoz ;  he  communicated  his  deter- 
mination to  Cuesta,  who,  according  to  custom, 
opposed  it.  That  perveree  old  gentleman  wanted, 
forsooth,  to  stop  and  fight  the  French  at  Oropesa ! 
Wearied  out  with  bis  absurdities.  Sir  Arthur 

*  sir  Arthur  layR,  howner,  Ihat  he  doubteal,  wluUur  und»r  any 
rireiinaUBca  tl  would  hava  been  poMlbleor  coQatatant  wlthliuinuiiiT 
to  hare  albcmpled  to  remove  an;  more  of  ihen.  He  adda— ■■  From 
the  tieatmeat  anno  of  our  ioldien  who  were  wouodt^  on  tlia  iTih, 
and  who  fell  Into  Um  band*  of  ibaenemy.eBperieiKMd  fhiin  ihem,  and 
riom  Uiii  manner  In  whk-b  I  have  alwayataktrn  weofibeir  wounded 
who  faavff  Cillao  iato  my  hand*,  I  expect  that  Hum  hmu  left  at  Tala- 
vera will  bewail  tmted."— iNcpotcAM. 

t  Theae  werv  precUely  the  •.-■ma  convlctioDa  ai  were  entertained 
by  Sir  John  Uooni  when  he  began  hi*  tetiwat ;  and  yet  Mr.  Fran 
rniertained  at  the  time,  and  Soutbey  and  oUiera  of  hfa  fciendi  con- 
I1uur>l  to  ra|i«al  many  yi«ra  atlnwanl*,  that,  wllh  the  a^lYtam^  of 


sternly  told  him  that  he  might  do  as  he  liked,  but 
that,  for  his  own  part,  being  responaihle  for  the 
British  army,  he  should  move  fortnwiUi ;  and  ac 
cordingly,  on  that  same  morning,  before  Cuesta's 
disorderly  rear  got  to  Oropesa,  the  British  army 
filed  off  towards  Arzobispo.  It  was  a  blemng 
that  the  Spaniards,  who  generally  destroyed  what 
they  ought  to  have  left  standing,  and  left  standing 
what  they  ought  to  have  destroyed,  had  not  blown 
up  the  only  bridge  open  to  Sir  Arthur :  the  2000 
wounded,  the  artillery,  the  stores,  were  all  carried 
safely  over  the  Tagus;  before  evening  the  general 
took  up  an  excellent  position  behind  the  right  bank 
of  that  river ;  and  then  the  British  army  was  safe.* 
Mad  as  he  was,  Cuesta  was  not  mad  enough  to 
stay  when  Sir  Arthur  was  gone — we  can  scarcely 
believe  that  he  would  have  stayed  at  Oropesa  even 
if  the  British  general  had  wanted  to  remain,  or 
that  his  daring  proposition  about  giving  battle  there 
was  anything  more  than  a  Spanish /apon  de  parler 
— he  moved  to  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  and  there 
halted  his  troops,  who,  having  little  to  carry  with 
them,  were  reaay  to  pass  the  T^s  at  any  moment 
But  so  little  did  Cuesta  act  in  concert  with  Sir 
Arthur,  that  he  moved  his  head-quarters,  and 
suffered  three  days  to  elapse  without  sending  him 
any  information  of  his  plans  or  movements.  Find- 
ing that  the  French  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance near  him,  the  old  Spanish  general  re- 
moved on  the  night  of  the  7th  to  Peraleda  de 
Garfain,  between  Puenle  del  Arzobispo  and  Al- 
maraz, leaving  two  divisions  of  infantry  and 
some  cavalry  behind  to  defend  the  bridge,  which 
was  barricaded,  and  protected  by  several  bat- 
teries. He  never  thought  of  examining  whether 
the  river  might  not  be  fordable.  On  the  8tli 
Marshal  Mortier,  who  commanded  the  ^nch 
corps  which  led  the  pursuit,  made  his  appearance 
near  the  tSie-du-ponty  and,  while  he  pretended  to 
be  erecting  batteries,  h«  sent  the  Pole  Dom- 
browsky  with  two  good  swimmers  to  sound  the 
Tagus.  A  good  ford,  passable  even  for  infantr}', 
was  found,  not  200  yards  above  the  bridge  and 
the  Spanish  batteries.  At  this  moment  Marshal 
Soult  himself  came  up,  and  determined  to  effect 
the  passage  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the 
Spanish  trooi>B  might  be  taking  their  siesta,  or 
mid-day  sleep.  And  as  the  marshal  calculated 
so  it  happened '.  the  Spaniards,  relying  upon  the 
river,  and  their  batteries  and  barricades,  were 
nearly  all  buried  in  sleep,  when  the  French  dashed 
across  the  ford,  and  took  their  works  on  the  bridge 
in  the  rear.  Some  of  the  Spanish  artillerymen 
were  cut  down  at  their  guns,  and  others  were  com- 
pelled to  turn  their  guns  upon  their  own  country 

*  In  a  Utter  written  to  Lord  Cartlereajh,  fuof  days  after  maalnic 
the  TagQi,  Sir  Arthur  Mja,  "  I  hope  my  public  diipatchoa  will  Jiit< 
Ury  me  from  aU  blame.  CMeptMo  that  of  Maobig  trartnf  lAe  Upamitk 
gtntnU  ia  oaytAiaf .  We  ilianld  have  been  Mb  at  TalaTcm,  if  1 
eonld  hava  praTalled  uiion  bfm  to  ooonpy  Bafloa  aa  it  ouaht  to  have 
been;  and  we  iliuuld  liaTe  avud^d  the  diafpwee  of  the  Ion  of  iha 
hoipital,  if  ho  had  icnt  awa*  General  BaaaecouH  on  the  nivht  of  tho 
30ib,  or  UD  Ihe  morning  of  uta  Siai,  or  If  he  had  nalntatiwd  hia  poit 
at  Ttlavera.   Aa  It  U,  1  rMlly  brik-va  that  I  liave  aaved  llie  whole  ol 
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men :  the  works  were  presently  demolished,  and 
then  masses  of  French  iufantrj  rushed  over  the 
hridge.  Some  Spanish  cavalry  that  were  reposing^ 
in  a  shidy  place  nearly  a  league  from  the  scene 
of  action  mounted  at  the  first  alarm,  hastened  to 
support  their  countrymen,  and  made  a  brilliant 
charge.  But  this  was  too  late :  the  two  Spanish 
divisions  of  infantry  were  in  confusion,  and  pre- 
sently horse  and  foot  fled  towwds  the  mountaina, 
abandoning  artillery^  ba^age,  ammnnition,  eveiy- 
thing.  The  Frmch  said  th^  cut  down  1600  of 
them  in  the  pomiit.* 

By  this  time  the  British  army  was  considerably 
advanced  on  its  road  to  Truxillo.  On  the  night 
of  the  5th  they  halted  in  a  ravine,  distant  six 
leagues  .from  the  Puente  del  Arzobispo.  On  the 
6th  they  continued  their  route,  passing  over  a  most 
mountainous  and  ru^d  country,  by  the  steepest 
and  worst  of  roads,  which,  in  many  places,  were 
scarcely  roads  at  sJl.  The  Alps  of  St.  Bernard 
were  loftier,  yet  scarcely  raore'difficult;  but  these 
excellent  and  excetlently  commanded  English  troops 
carried  over  their  artillery  and  stwes,  and  thought 
little  of  the  exploit  when  it  was  done.t  The  light 
brigade  under  Craufurd  had  preceded  the  army, 
to  watch  the  passage  of  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz, 
where,  however,  the  Frouh  did  not  attempt  to 
pass  in  time.  On  the  8th  the  British  head-quar- 
tera  were  at  Deleytosai  a  small  healthy  village, 
seated  on  an  eminence,  in  the  direct  road  to  l^ux- 
iUo;  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  Spanish  cavalry 
and  infantry  again  appeared  retiring  upon  the 
track  of  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley.  It  was  all  that 
remained  of  Cnesta's  army  in  full  retreat.  "  We 
have  now,'*  writes  Sir  Arthur  on  the  8th,  "  the 
whole  host  of  French  marshals  in  Estreniadura — 
Soult,  Ney,  Mortier,  Kellermann,  Victor,  and 
Sebaatiaoi,  with  King  Joseph  besides,  and  5000 

men  from  Suchet !  I  have  recommended  to 

the  junta  to  set  Romans,  the  Duque  del  Parque, 
and  the  gueriUas  to  work  towards  Madrid."  X 
From  Deleytoaa  the  forced  marches  were  discon- 
tinued, for  WeUesley  had  now  brought  his  army 
into  a  country  where  it  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
any  or  all  of  the  French  marshals,  who  were  won- 
dering how  he  could  have  escaped  them.  Making 
easy  marches  over  a  comparatively  flat  country, 
the  British  army  crossed  the  Rio  del  Monte,  near 
to  Jaraiceje,  and  took  up  an  alignement  on  its 
opposite  bank.  The  camp  was  in  a  most  pic- 
turesque country,  upon  some  shady  hills,  with 
extensive  forests  of  cork,  chestnuts,  and  oak  in 

*  Souther,  HiiL  PrainniUr  Wu. 

t  "  At  oii«  part  or  the  Sinn,  and  tor  a  eoiiwd«r«b1e  dittaiace,  to 
drag  ths  artillery  up  by  ttw  umial  meaaa  beeamo  impwcibla.  The 
ialkalry  were  nut  to  the  spin;  who,  with  conndenible  dlRlenltjr  «iid 
esettioni  forcnl  them  along  the  mounlaia-ioad.  On  thi*  day's  niarcli, 
for  the  llrat  lime,  were  hetird  oomplalnta  from  Uie  loldim  od  Ihs 
aiU:jpct  ofwaat  ot  food.  Toiling  oter  tlieee  mountaina,  diagKing  the 
cannon,  teverely  huaMed  by  esoemva  heat,  tlte  men,  GonreNing 
with  each  other,  talked  liNidly  of  Uie  hatdihi|>a  endured ;  Iml  a  eooth- 
ing  and  enoDuragiDg  ezpfemou  wm  alone  neeetwry  to  reatnre  their 
goud  humour,  even  when  a«alIcdoi)  the  tendereit  point." — CW.  LtUA 
Hay,  NamOtMof^Pmardar  fFv. 

JDiipatch  lo  Viaoount  Cattlerewh  ttom  Deleytoea. 
D  a  iMiet  wrlUen  on  the  lame  day  lo  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  VilUen, 
Sir  Arthur  uya,  "  AU  ie  now  lafe,  and  I  thould  feel  no  nnxietj'  on 
uiyeut^ftluvthwllcovUoitti  («t  iw  on  oteuft  Monuy ." 


the  rear,  and  with  a  broad  deep  stream  in  front. 
The  country,  too,  was  productive  as  well  as  pic- 
turesque ;  supplies  of  provision  and  wine,  and 
other  comforts,  were  procured  for  the  almost  ex- 
hausted soldiers ;  and  here  they  remained,  as  in  a 
Land  of  Goshen,  in  perfect  inactivity  for  some 
days.*  On  the  20th  and  2l8t  of  August  the  di- 
visions of  the  army  marched  Iff  Tmzillo,  the 
birthplace  of  Pizarro.  On  tiie  23rd  they  tranrsed 
the  field  of  Medellin,  where  old  Cuesta  (whose 
army  had  by  this  time  disappeared  again,  to  go  no 
man  knew  whitho')  had  fought  a  battle  with  Mar- 
shal Victor,  and  had  sustained  a  most  murderous 
defeat  in  the  preceding  month  of  March,  before 
Sir  Arthur  Wdlesley's  second  arrival  in  Portugal. 
The  plain  still  bore  numerous  marks  of  having 
been  a  field  of  baltle ;  nor  had  the  five  intervening 
months  effaced  the  evidences  of  Spanish  defeat  and 
slaughter.  Fragments  of  uniforms,  caps,  bones, 
dead  horses,  cartridges,  exploded  ahelU,  strewed 
the  ground  in  every  direction. 

By  the  2nd  of  September  Sir  Arthur  had  his 
head-quarters  at  Badajox,  close  on^the  frontiers 
of  Portugal ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  a  part  of  his 
army  was  sent  across  the  frontier,  and  his  sick 
and  wounded  were  conveyed  to  the  strongly  forti- 
fied Portuguese  town  of  Elvas,  which  now  became 
the  geooal  hospital  of  the  army.  Of  the  ttvo 
corps  which  had  advanced  upon  Madrid  in  Joseph 
Bonaparte's  absence,  the  Spanish  one,  under  Ge- 
neral Venegas,^  was  easily  defeated  at  Almonacid, 
by  Sebaatiaui,  who  drove  it  back  upon  the  Sierra 
Morena  and  the  Andalusian  frontier,  from  which 
it  had  advanced ;  but  the  mixed  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  corps  commanded  by  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son was  extricated  by  that  rapid  and  ingenious 
officer.  Wilson  had  made  a  masterly  march  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Talavera  through  the  moun- 
tains to  Bejar,  contriving  to  make  the  French  be- 
lieve that  he  had  15,000  or  20,000  mea  with  him ; 
and,  when  warned  by  WeUesley  to  retire,  he  came 
back  as  rapidly  as  he  had  advanced.  On  the  12th 
of  August,  eight  days  after  Sir  Arthur's  retreat 
from  Oropesa,  Sir  Robert  fought  a  large  corps  of 
infimtry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  for  a  whole  day, 
near  the  Puerto  de  Baiios,  and  retired  at  night,  in 
good  order,  to  Colmenar.  Although  nearly  the 
whole  of  Marshal  Ney's  corps  was  upon  him, 
Wilson  brought  his  Portuguese  and  Spanish  corps, 
much  less  diminished  than  might  have  beat  ex- 
pected, in  safety  and  in  honour  to  the  Portt^uese 

*  Coloorl  Leith  Hay  give*  a  very  amusing  [4cture  of  the  nuh  that 
waa  made  by  oMcera  aa  well  u  loldlera  into  the  town  |and  market 
or  Tiuxillo,  to  purchase  msit,  vi-getnblea,  bread,  groceriea,  lie  It 
anpeara  thiit  our  worthy  alliea  the  viutorra  and  wiii»«ellera  of  Truxillo 
played  tome  tricks  which  had  a  very  pemwioiu  elTeGt  on  onr  KMfen* 
atomaclie  and  hownla.  UaUI  nMund  thai  everything  would  be  naU 
for,  money  In  hand.  Um  inhabitanU  Bnl,  or  prctcodod  Uwy  Bad 
notliing  (o  veil. 

'*  E\erythiDg  was  of  conrie  duiTgcd  enormouely.  Wioe  wu  sold 
in  profuLton.  The  dnraaitaries  had  nearly  become  emptleri;  but 
in-eouily  made  np  for  the  inraffi«ency  of  the  sutipl*.  The  Spaniards, 
coueelTing  that  their  allioi  were  penon*  wbo  must  naTe  wine,  and  at 
the  mmf  time  would  not  be  parlKular  aa  to  the  qnality,  diluted  and 
mixnd  tlie  originally  poor  produce  of  the  grape  of  Eetremadnn  in 
each  a  manner,  compoeiog  so  huiriblt  n  MempUnw  of  drink,  Umt  it 
Is  only  eslr.u>rdinary  more  fatal  oISmIi  wen  Ut  inuaeUaldjr  pn- 
diiCM  by  lit  deleterious  quaUUn." 
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frontier,  aod,  by  the  1th  of  September,  or  six  dayi 
after  the  arrival  of  Sir  Arthur  at  Bad^oz,  Sir 
Robort  waa  at  Caatello  Branoo,  watching  the 
enemy's  motionB.* 

In  thft  meanwhile  King  Joeeph,  -who  had  no 
taete  &n  campa^piing,  and  who  had  a  very  ea^ 
deeiie  to  retnm  tothe  eaie  and  luxurieaof  Madrid, 
had  recalled  Maiahal  Mortier,whohadcroBaed  the 
Tagua  in  punuit  of  Cueata ;  and  Marahal  Ney,  who 
had  Buffered  considerable  loss  in  the  t^air  with  Sir 
Robert  Wilaon,  had  found  it  impracticable,  or  had 
not  thought  it  proper,  to  ford  \ke  Tagus  below 
Almaraz  in  order  to  follow  the  retiring  column*  of 
the  Britiah  army.  There  waa  no  concert  or  good^ 
will  between  Ney  and  Soult,  or  in  fact  between  any 
of  these  marahala.  Soult,  after  the  recall  of  Mor- 
tier  and  the  retreat  or  halt  of  Ney,  had  propoied  to 
march  with  hia  three  corpa  ioto  Portugal  by  Coria 
and  Abrantet,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Lisbon,  by 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  before  the  English ; 
but  Ney,  Jourdan,  and  Joseph  opposed  this  bold 
plan,  and  soon  afterwards  a  dispatch  arrived  from 
their  emperor,  who  dated  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria's  palace  at  SchOnbninn  after  the  battle  of 
W^ram,  end  who  forbade  further  offimiiTe  opera- 
tions till  the  termination  of  the  Aus^an  war  should 
enable  him  to  send  la^  reinforcements  into  Spain. 
The  following  brief  remerka  are  worthy  of  especial 
notice,  and  may  be  recommended  to  the  conaidera 
tion  of  those  who  seem  not  to  know  how  to  distin- 
guish between  the  different  phases  and  epochs  of 
the  genius  of  Bonaparte,  but  who  continue  to  give 
tiiat  eztatic  admiration  to  all  hii  campaigns  which 
is  properly  due  only  to  his  earlieit  ones  :■— 

**  Napoleon,  since  he  had  assumed  the  imperial 
crown,  trusted  chiefly  to  his  overwhelming  masses, 
which  he  recruited  so  cheaply  by  means  of  the 
conscription.  The  proportion  of  cavalry  in  his 
armies  in  Spain  was  beyond  all  precedent.  How 
different  from  the  adventurous  general  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  who,  with  30,000  men,  encountered  and 
defeated  three  Austrian  trmies,  each  stronger  than 
bis'own,  in  lf96 !  But  he  was  now  bloated  with 
success,  and  war  must  be  with  him  a  sure  game. 
He  had  already  200,000  men  in  S^n,  and  yet  he 
did  not  think  them  enough.  His  generals  had 
adopted  the  same  views :  *  It  is  lai^  masses  only, 
the  strongest  thst  you  can  form,  that  will  succeed.' 
Thua  wrote  Soult  to  King  Joseph  before  the  battle 
of  Talavera.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  writing  about  the  same  time, 
aaid — '  I  conceive  that  the  French  are  dangerous 
only  when  in  large  masses.*    Such  was  the  cha- 

*  No  Bwa  WM  wftmm  ia  bit  pnbat  of  9r  Robart  WilKia  ttua  «u 
hii  blKh-mlDded  comnuutder-iit-chtar.  la  adUpateh.  (l«t«d  the  Slit 
of  Auguit,  Sir  AKhiit  m.yt>—''  Sir  R.  Wilaon  hu  been  rtrj  Hctive, 
intelligent,  ud  oMfdl  in  tbe  command  of  Uie  Portuxune  lod  Spsniil) 
raqia,  with  whicb  b«  wu  detached  from  Uili  army.  Before  the  battle 
of  the  SMi  Joly  [TalaTna)he  had  pinhed  hie  paiUee  nlmoet  loth* 
ptM  of  Madrid,  with  which  city  he  waa  In  eatamiinicatlnn,  and  lie 
would  have  been  In Hadiid,  if  Ihad  aotthoiwlit  it  ptupei  tocall  htm 
hi.  In  expcetation  of  that  aencnal  aclioa  which  took  place  on  the  SBth 
of  Jnly.  Ha  aftorwaida  uamed  the  caeiny  on  the  ngbt  of  hi*  anny : 
and  Ihronghoiit  the  lervlce  lua  ihown  himadf  to  be  an  aetiva  Md 
intelligent  pattiaan,  well  acqnalnted  with  the  country  in  whieh  he 
waa  aetlu,  and  poaaeaaing  Iltt  ooafldanea  oflba  tnx^  wUck  ba  M»i- 
midod  i' 
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racter  of  the  wars  of  the  Frendi  empire.  And  yet, 
with  all  his  tremendous  masses,  and  a  proportionate 
waste  of  human  life.  Napoleon  fiuled  in  the  end,"* 
We  doubt  whether  tiie  great  secret  has  ever  been 
so  well  told  in  so  few  words. 

Soult's  army  now  went  into  cantonments  in 
Estremsdura  and  Leon,  near  the  bordov  of  Por- 
tugal }  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  got  back  to  Madrid 
as  soon  as  it  had  been  possiUe  or  safe  to  do  so ; 
French  moveable  columns,  not  uulike  the  infernal 
columns  which  had  formerly  traversed  the  Vend^ 
now  traversed  various  parts  of  Spain ;  the  irregular 
guerilla  warfare  was  carried  on  in  many  distant 
provinces  and  districts ;  some  towns  on  the  eastern 
coait,  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  were  taken  by  the 
French,  while  others  held  out,  costing  the  besiegers 
an  enormous  sacrifice  of  life  (Gerona  alone,  which 
did  not  capitulate  until  January,  ISIO,  when  it  was 
reduced  by  famine,  coat  the  lives  of  from  15,000 
to  20,000  French  soldiers,  and  completely  disheart- 
ened and  drove  away  three  or  four  French  generals 
of  the  highest  name) ;  but,  from  the  middle  of 
August  tiU  the  middle  of  November,  no  actions 
took  place  in  the  6eld,  of  any  importance,  eitha 
on  the  part  of  the  army  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesl» 
or  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  scattered  Spanish 
armies ;  nor  was  the  repose  of  the  British  forces 
very  materially  interrapted  until  the  month  of  May, 
1810. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1809,  almost  as  soon 
as  the  news  of  his  remarkable  battle  reached  Eng- 
land, Sir  Arthur  woe  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the 
titles  of  Baron  Douro  of  Wellesley  and  Viscount 
Wellington  of  Talavera.  He  had  now  placed  his 
army  in  cantonments  on  the  line  of  the  Quadiana, 
to  cover  Portugal  from  Soiilt,  who  continued  to  be 
cantoned  in  Estremadura  and  Leon.  But,  if  nather 
Soult  nor  any  other  French  force  whatever  had  been 
threatening  the  Portuguese  frontier,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Lord  Wellington  to  have  tried 
another  advance  into  Spain ;  for  no  junta,  central  or 
prorincial,  could  or  would  undertake  to  supply  his 
army  with  provisions,  and  it  was  only  by  drawing 
on  bis  magazines  in  Portugal,  which  were  chiefly 
filled  from  England,  that  he  could  preserve  his 
troops  from  starvation ;  and  added  to  this  impoa- 
sibifity  there  was  another — the  impossibility  of  co- 
operating with  undisciplined  Spani^  armus,  and 
proud,  obstinate,  ^orant,  and  incapable  Spanish 
generals.  He  had  tried  the  last  experiment  fairly : 
it  had  failed ;  and,  but  for  the  resourcea  of  his  own 
genius  and  the  admirable  ciualities  of  his  troops,  he 
must  have  been  utterly  ruined  in  attempting  to  co- 
operate with  the  Spaniards.  The  wont  of  vigour 
and  capacity  in  the  members  ofthe  so-called  central 
Spanish  government,  which,  after  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  had  now  fixed  itself  at  Seville,  was 
quite  as  conspicuous  as  were  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Spanish  generals  in  the  field,  who,  indeed,  very 
generally  contrived  to  throw  the  blame  of  their  own 
failures  upon  the  civilians  in  the  junta.  In  vain 
the  Marquess  Wdled^,  who  waa  now  residing 

•  A,  VlMumn.  KUUht  Ufa  of  the  Dnk^of.  Wtltlagtoik 
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with  tbcm  at  Seville,  laboured  to  coovince  the 
juQta  of  the  fatal  coDBequencea  vhich  must  Tesult 
from  their  wretched  military  Bystem,  and  to  teach 
them  how  to  render  their  amiea  efficient,  and  the 
leaources  of  their  country  available ;  the  Doni  all 
pretended  to  be  wiier  than  the  marquen,  or  to 
know  more  about  their  own  counti^rmen  and  coun- 
try than  he  could  know :  the  national  jtfide  waa 
mt  rock  upon  which  the  dengna  of  the  friends  and 
the  enemies  of  the  Spaniards  were  equally  wrecked.* 
Aod,  not  satisfied  with  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
marquess's  advice,  they  insulted  him  by  casting 
reproaches  on  his  brother.  Don  Martin  de  Garay 
the  war  ministeri  together  with  other  members  of 
the  central  junta,  raised  as  loud  an  outcry  against 
Wellington's  retreat  from  Oropesa  as  they  had 
raised  against  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat  from  the 
banks  of  the  Carion.  This  led  our  ambassador  into 
a  very  unpleasant  correspondence ;  but  the  mar- 
quess  maintsined  the  character  of  the  nation,  of  the 
army,  and  of  his  brother,  with  proper  dignity  and 
spirit ;  and  Xjord  Wellington  himself  wrote  two  or 
three  of  his  closely  reasoned  and  conclusive  letters, 
exposing  what  the  junta  had  done  for  him  and  his 
army,  what  sort  ttf  assistance  and  co-operation  he 
bad  received  Avm  the  Spanish  gmerale,  together 

'  Thfl  *  Dbnatcliu  ud  Carrenxradence  of  the  MnnjueM  Welladej 
dnriog  hit  lonldiip'i  miwioD  to  Spain  u  AcabM**dor  eslnordiiMry  to 
lliesupraiiwJunU,'ie09(cditedbyHT.  Montgumpr; Muttii),coimiit 
m  gnmt  dwl  of  Infonnktioa  iMpecting  the  frultleM  effoHs  that  wtn 
BiAde  mxmJiwt  Spaolih  pride,  oooeelt,  nd  ftnpidil;. 

On  the  lath  ot  Sepiember  we  Bnd  the  marciitan  writiDK  to  Hr. 
Cuuliig  thftt  be  had  vainly  applied  to  the  Junta  for  pro^riHOna  and 
Mrana  ot  noTflment  to  the  Britiah  aiuy ;  that  he  had  told  tham  hia 
btother  miiit  abatain  from  aU  eDfpisemnit  to  oo-operale  with  the 
Spantah  troop*  within  the  tenitorf  of  Spain ;  that,  rven  If  the  ayatcm 
of  (uppliea  could  haT*  been  coirecteri,  the  rtato  of  the  Spanish  aimj 
■lone  must  ronn  an  irr^iUble  motive  toi  withholding  say  fUtnro  co- 
OBmtion,  wbUe  the  aame  erlla  abonld  be  left  unremedied;  that  In 
hk  opinion  any  BrItiA  anay,  though  ot  40,000  moi,  that  should 
■Itnnpt  (o  not  ta  Spain  nndor  mprewntcbeitiMtanMaorthoaoanln, 
and  of  the  eaMif .  wottU  bo  azpoMd  to  Ow  mmMtbnaid  of  total  dio- 

llnMtiOB, 

IiUmmubo  dlapntch  tba  marqneaa  nve  it  aa  the  derided  epInloB 
of  hb  brother.  Lord  Wellington,  that,  ui  the  event  of  aBiitMi  army 
acting  in  Spain,  il  •nw/d  be  obtottMly  neeeuary  that  lA«  dti^eommmd 
«^tA«  SboiiuA  amy  lAoaU  bt  vttttS  m  th*  eommamder-iit-A^f  of  tkt 
Britithfireei.  The  marqneai  thoaght  that  the  dlffleulUea  of  obtain- 
ing nipplien  did  not  all  {vooeed  ftam  tlie  poverty  and  nakedam  of 
the  ODUDtry.  in  the  Hme  diapatdi  he  ny*  to  Mr.  Cauntng,  "  At 
piaaeni,  local  dinculUci  etvtainly  exiit  in  (ome  of  the  proriocea,  and 
many  of  the  dlitricte  continue  to  anlftr  under  the  oonwquencea  of 
war.orof  formermlatDano^nieiit.  Aul  auniy proetaon  eMedta'tA* 
■woat  o/'MMttmcB  oiMf  CroNipurt.  No  eyatem,  however,  hai  been 
eatabliahed,  by  which  the  deflcieDdei  of  one  diatriet  can  be  tupplied 
ttom  the  abUManee  of  another,  Dor  doe*  any  refcnlallon  exiat  properly 
calculated  to  lecun  and  collect  the  roaonrce*  of  any  province  (or  Iti 
■eparale  defence,  and  atill  leia  for  any  more  remote  ohji-cta  of  adire 
vai.  Hie  civil  eitabliahmenta  tbrout^nout  the  province!  are  notpro- 
perlyformed  for  the  purpow  of  aaccrtaiuintr,  or  brinpng  into  use  for 
tiM  service  of  the  army,  either  the  productions  of  the  aoU,  or  the 
•rtldee  of  transport  and  conveyance  existing  in  the  aeveial  distrieia. 
To  this  want  of  duo  rejpilation  and  lystem  molt  be  added  the  eorrw- 
tt'oa,  rnd  «eea  tkt  potiuoe  diiqffictioit,  tff  ma»y  ^tke  thlt  aalAeritics  m 
tA«  pnniaaei ;  im  suny  tnitoacM  tAe  ttnmgm  evrdbMS  Aw  t^aarad  ^ 
poriltee  waerAm  to  lA«  eaaie  ofSfixin  aarf  oUIn, «(  q^trMefamw 
jaefiMtiua  lo  tA«  taierMti  tff  Frmet. 

'  •  The  dlspositUm  of  tAe  peopb  is  generally  ftiTontmble  lo  the  pvat 
eanie  In  which  ihe  nnUon  la  engaged,  and  the  maM  of  the  pcnmlation 

Spain  oertainty  appears  to  contain  the  fionndatloni  on  which  a  good 
and  powcrtbl  ^vetnment  might  be  securely  eatabluhed,  and  the 
materlalaof  whichanetBclenlarmymightbe  eompOHtd.  Among  the 
higher  and  middle  claaaes  of  aocioty  are  to  bo  found  too  many  nc- 
ample*  of  lha  sncceas  of  Fmwh  intrigue.  In  tliosc  clasaeB  may  be 
traced  a  diapoaition  to  observe  events,  and  to  prepare  for  accommoda- 
tion with  that  party  which  may  ultimately  prevail  io  tlte  existing  eon- 
tost.  Many  persona  oT  thia  deacTlptiaD.irnotfiivonnd,areDOtd)icoun- 
tenanoed  in  the  gomument.  From  these  circunutiuicea,  and  fttnn 
the  want  of  any  regular  mode  of  cclli^Init  popular  opinion,  the  pnblic 
spirit  of  the  people  is  uot  properly  cultivated,  tmr  directed  to  the  great 
objects  of  the  contest.  Tliu  peopiu  also  nre  still  labjectto  many  heavy 
e&acUon*,  and  the  abuses  and  grievances  aceanolatcd  by  recent 
mnl-ndmiiiiitnlioB  ban  wit  jrel  btea  duly  nawdM  orndnirtd." 


with  the  degree  of  reliance  that  was  to  be  placed 

upon  their  word. 

In  the  autumn,  the  British  troops  cantoned  in  the 
valley  of  the  Guadiana  suffered  rather  severely 
from  malaria  fevers ;  but  it  waa  not  yet  considered 
expedient  to  withdraw  them  entirely  from  the  ter^ 
ritory  of  Spain.  On  the  10th  of  October  his  lord- 
ship, with  a  few  able  officersi  arrived  at  Lisbon, 
and  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  and  examine  mi- 
nutely the  whole  country  in  front  of  that  capitaL 
He  had  appreciated  at  the  first  glance  after  the 
battle  of  Vimeiro  the  excellences  of  Torres  Vedras 
as  a  defensive  position,  and  he  had  now  determined 
upon  the  construction  of  those  celebrated  lines 
which  enabled  him  to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  the 
French  in  1810.  As  early  as  the  20th  of  October 
he  wrote  a  **  Memorandum"  for  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fletcher  of  the  engineers,  in  which  he  clearly  pointed 
out  the  double  line  of  position,  the  entrenchmenta 
and  r»loubts,  the  number  of  men  required  at  each 
post,  &c.,  and  ordered  Colonel  Fletcher  to  examine 
every  road,  every  hill,  river,  or  rivulet  in  that  via- 
nity  j  to  calculate  the  precise  time  it  would  take  to 
erect  the  works,  to  neak  up  the  bridges  in  front 
of  them,  &c.*  But  of  this  g^eat  plan  nothing  was 
said,  or  even  whispered,  at  the  time.  By  the  30^ 
of  October  Lord  Wellington  had  returned  to  his 
head-quartera  at  Badsjoz.  By  the  2nd  or  3rd  of 
November  he  was  at  Seville,  having  proceeded 
thither  to  confer  with  bis  brother  the  Marquesa  Wel- 
lesley,  and,  perhaps,  to  see  whether  by  ^lersonal  ap- 
plication he  might  not  be  able  to  set  aright  some  of 
the  errors  and  prejudices  of  the  junta.  From 
Seville  he  proceeded  with  Lord  Wellesley  to  Cadiz, 
*'  partly  to  arrange  money  matters,  and  partly  by 
curiosity  to  see  the  place."  By  the  12th  of  No- 
vember he  was  back  at  Badajaz,  where  he  received 
information  that  orders  had  been  given  in  all  the 
Spanish  villages  of  that  province  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  forage  and  provisions  to  the  British  army.t 
And  a  few  days  after  this  last  intelligence  he  was 
informed  that  the  Spanish'army  had  nin^headlong 
into  destruction,  and  had  suffered  at  Ocana  a  more 
tremendous  defnt  than  any  they  had  sustained 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Andalusia,  which  had  retreated 
before  Sebastiani  into  the  recesses  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  had  been  taken  from  General  Venegas  to 
be  given  to  General  Areizaga,  an  inferior  man,  an 
inexperienced  young  officer,  but  who  happened  to 
be  in  favour  with  the  central  junta.  Old  Cuesta 
had  also  retired  from  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Estremadura,  and — incredible  as  it  may  seem — a 
greater  blunderer  than  he.  General  Eguia,  had 
been  found  and  appointed  to  succeed  him.  [Lord 
Wellington  knew  something  of  this  Eguia,  and  as 
far  back  as  the  14th  of  September  he  had  set  down 
some  of  his  plans  as  *'  rank  nonsense."J  Early  in 
November  the  sapient  junta,  who  had  chosen  two 

*  For  this  oxtranrdinary  doeament.  wUdi  baa  bean  nnaridawrt  aa 
on*  of  the  most  sink  iug  evidences  existing  of  Wrilingtea'a  coo  pre- 
henalvo  mind,  penctratlou,  and  fbn^ht,  aee  CohMMl  Gnnrgod,  Wet- 
llnglon  Dfapalcbcs^  i-oL  v.,  from  p.  Hi  to  W. 
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such  excellent  genenls,  ordered  tlie  anny  of  Anda- 
lusia, joined  1^  the  greater  part  of  the  army  of 
Eatremadura,  to  advance  luddenljr  upon  Madrid, 
and  thia  witlumt  any  previoua  ocmiinunication  with 
Lord  Weilinston  at  Badajoz,  or  with  the  Duque  del 
I^oque  and  Uie  other  Spanish  commanderB  in  the 
north  of  Spain.  Young  Areizaga  wanted  to  have 
the  whole  glory  of  recoTering  the  Spanish  capital : 
with  nearly  50,000  men  and  60  piecea  of  artillery, 
he  descended  from  the  mountaina,  where  the  French 
could  not  have  touched  him,  and  adranced  with  the 
conlidence  of  an  ignorant  hoy  into  the  wide  plains  of 
La  Mancha.  It  was  on  the  mormng  of  the  1 9th  of 
November  that  he  encountered  in  the  open  fields  of 
Ocana  the  two  united  corps  ofMortier  and  Sebasti- 
ani,  who  advanced  upon  him  in  three  columns,  threw 
hia  cavalry  head  over  heels,  and  broke  the  infiintry 
of  hia  right  wing ;  upon  which  his  left  wing  retired, 
or  fled,  without  firiog  a  shot.  Then  followed  a  gene- 
ral d^acie,  with  the  loss  of  fifty-five  of  their  sixty 
cannon,  of  die  military  cheat,  muvisionB,  b^^a^ 
clothing,  &c.,  and  with  a  tetiific  loss  of  lik,  which 
must  have  been  austained  rather  in  the  fl^ht  than 
in  the  fight.*  The  fugitivea  that  were  quick  or  for- 
tunate to  escape  rush«l  like  maniacs  tnrough  the 
Btrong  pass  of  Despefias  Perros,  or  fled  by  other 
rough  roads  towards  Murcia  or  Valencia.  Many 
thousands  were  taken  prisoners,  so  that  more  than 
one  half  of  this  army — the  largest  that  the  junta 
had  hitherto  sent  into  the  field — was  destroyed  or 
lost  It  is  said  that  very  cruel  usage  was  aidopted 
to  force  the  prisoners  into  the  French  service ;  that 
8000  of  them  yielded,  but  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  desert,  and  join  the  guerillas  in  the  mountains. 

The  defeat  of  Areizoga  at  Ocana  drew  after  it  the 
defeat  of  the  Duque  del  Farque,  who  had  quitted 


*  W«  cOHld  nenr  nndenfauid  how—or,  to  mt»k  man  plaiaW.  wo 
ooutdBtfvet  bdlevoltMt— witola  SiiBidab  bfttuiioiudicil  fmmovoAble 
«t  ibrirpoaUi  in  an  open  plain,  in  Uueita'i  ramoiutwiUc  of  MedeUio. 
The  Britltli  army,  even  in  Utirr  da)-*,  wben  tlie  Sp«aiMd«  vera  nttly 
impfoved.  never  nw  thsm  c*pftble  ot  quite  to  much  •tokdiuen.  At 
Meil«-llin  tiwre  via  Indeed  a  imashinK  Ore  of  trtillcry  upon  the  Spu- 
nUh  rank*  and  columni;  but  tbl*  would  haKUy  aeeount  for  the  uri 
of  dcetnicUoB  whi«h  is  reported  to  have  taken  )>!>««.  It  appenn  Ihat 
at  Medelliu,  a*  nt  Ocalla,  th<r  Spaniards  were  broken  and  rnveloped 
■tonee,  that  Itielr  retreat  waa  oampletely  out  olT,  aad  that,  in  iheir 
drapsir.  tluty  aold  Uieir  Uvi^  dearly.  At  the  lime  uf  the  battle  of 
Ociulsi  when  Bonaparte  hod  sucosMfiiUy  terminated  the  Auitrian  war, 
and  when  Ut»  brother  Joaeph  waa  entertainlni^  MUfnine  hope*  of  nta- 
bli:thing  bii  throne,  the  >yatem  wai  recommended  and  adopted  of 
takiuKatmany  Spanish  prlaoDen  aa  poMdble,  and  of  trying  allerwitrd* 
to  Induce  thorn  to  enter  Into  tbe  ecTvice  of  the  intruaive  king ;  but  at 
the  time  of  the  lialtle  of  Hedellin,  when  jMeph'a  fenn  were  gri'ot,  a 
inacfa  more  aansulnary  ayiti-m  prevailed.  Manlud  Victor,  however, 
wrote  toKingJowidi  after  tbelMltle of  UadsUin:  -'TlieloMof  the 
Spanlania  vaaaogrcatthat  It  inuat  be  leen  to  be iMlievcd.  I  myaelf 
have  gone  over  the  Srld  of  battle  to  aaeertain  the  facta.  AH  tba  Sm- 
niih  lautaltt^  whidi  Ocmeial  Cneata  had  itatiooed  toonpoae  na.  wlia- 
thn  in  line  or  in  oalumns,  ore  itlll  lying  thtnt  ta  IM  Maie  order. 
Every  man,  oflker  and  soldier,  wa»  kilted  }  I  at  dnt  ttatnd  their  h»i 
at  10.000  to  12,000  killed ;  I  now  believe  it  was  more.  All  my  atalT 
have  seen  it  ai  well  aa  myself.  But  you  mutt  not  suppose  tliat  it  waa 
ft  masMMre  of  prisoners :  no,  thej  ^rntditl  themselvrs  to  the  lut 
extremity,  exclaiming  '  No  norter.'  llie  tight  of  the  fleld  of  battle 
b  reaily  frightftal."  iHIU  thb  may  have  been.  In  good  part,  an  attempt 
la  eover  the  ntroeity  of  the  ihiu|ehler.  Colonel  Napfer,  after  mention- 
ing bow  Latoiir  MaubnUTg  with  bla  cavalry  swept  round  the  left  flank, 
aud  then  ii^tl  on  tbe  rear  of  Cnesla,  and  how,  at  Uia  same  moment, 
Lasalla  and  hia  cavalry  galloprd  in  upon  the  broken  band*,  says, 
wiib  ft  ^rtUng  brevity,  "  A  horrible  carnage  en*ned,  for  the  French 
■oldter*.  while  their  >trength  would  permit,  continard  to  follow  and 
•trike,  nnUI  three-BAli*  of  the  Spanish  army  wallowed  iu  blood."— 
Hittary  o/UU  Ptnbumtar  IFdr. 

In  the  battle  of  Hedotliu  C  n-sU  was  woumlvd.  aiid  fi-11  from  hU 
bnrsa  t  but  ha  waa  quickly  mnountad,  and  foxped.  Anoth<T  iSpo- 
>Ui  geasral,  Fiba,  waa  smtely  vounded  and  waa  takm  jtritwaer. 


the  line  of  the  Tagtis  to  co-operate  in  the  insane 
plan  for  recovering  Madrid.  Del  Parque,  in  the 
month  of  October,  being  well  stationed  on  the 
heights  of  Tamamea,  had  defeated  General  Mar- 
chuid,  with  a  force  not  mudi  superior  iu  number 
to  that  of  Uie  French.  Hiis  rare  event  too  much 
elated  the  duque,  who,  not  satisfied  with  freeing 
Salamanca  from  the  French,  risked  his  army  Beveral 
times  in  the  open  country ;  and,  when  Areizaga  was 
thought  to  be  advancing  victoriously  through  La 
Mancha,  he  pushed  forward  into  the  open  country 
of  Castile,  till  Harchand,  whom  he  had  defeated, 
was  joined  by  Kellermann  and  a  fresh  division  from 
Valladolid.  Even  then,  ignorant  of  their  real  force, 
he  advanced  against  the  enemy.  On  discover- 
ing that  Kellermann  had  come  up  the  duque  re- 
treated ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  he  was  overtaken 
and  beaten  to  pieces  by  Kellermann,  on  the  28th  of 
November,  at  Alba  de  Tormes,  the  whole  of  his 
Cavalry  being  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and 
taking  to  flight  before  a  French  sabre  or  bullet 
could  touch  them.  The  Spanish  infantry  did  better, 
forming  into  square  and  remising  three  succeaiive 
charges  of  the  French  cavalry ;  but,  when  del 
Parque  ordered  a  retreat  upon  Thames,  the  scene 
of  his  victory  in  October,  the  infontry  too  began  to 
desert ;  and  on  the  following  momiug  the  roads 
were  strewed  with  musqaets  and  knapsacks  thrown 
away  hy  the  fugitives,  and  the  duque's  army  of 
20,000  men  was  dwindled  down  to  a  few  hundreds. 
Kellermann  reported  that  he  took  all  the  artillery 
of  the  right  wing,  killed  30U0  men,  and  made  200 
prisoners.*  Thus  the  two  armies  which  consti- 
tuted the  principal  regular  force  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  which,  if  they  had  been  kept  within  the  line  of 
the  T^;u8  and  posted  along  the  Sierra  Morena, 
might  long  have  protected  Andalusia  and  the  pro- 
vince! of  the  South  from  French  invasion,  had 
been  thrown  away  on  a  most  foolish  errand  !  Lord 
Wellington,  whose  advice  and  warning  had  been 
rejected  and  despised,  was  deeply  mortified  by  the 
events.  "I  lament,"  says  he,  "that  a  cauae  which 
promised  so  well  a  few  weeks  ago  should  have 
been  so  completely  lost  by  the  ignorance,  presump- 
tion, and  mismanagement  of  those  to  whose  direc- 
tion it  was  intrusted.  I  declare  that,  if  they  had 
preserved  their  two  armies,  or  even  one  of  them, 
the  cause  was  safe.  The  French  could  have  sent 
no  reinforcements  which  could  have  been  of  any 
use ;  lime  would  have  been  gained ;  (he  state  of 
afiairs  would  have  improved  daily;  all  the  chances 
were  in  our  favour ;  and  in  the  first  moment  of 
weakness,  occasioned  by  any  diversion  on  the  con- 
tinent, or  by  the  growing  discontent  of  the  French 
themselves  with  the  war,  the  French  armies  must 
have  been  driven  out  of  Spain.  But,  no !  nothing 
will  answer  except  to  fight  great  battles  in  plains, 
in  which  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armies  is  as 
certain  as  is  the  commencement  of  the  battle.  They 
will  not  credit  the  accounts  I  have  repeatedly  given 
them  of  the  superior  number  even  of  the  French: 
they  will  seek  them  out,  and  they  find  them  invari- 

■  Swdwy,  HMorjofduFmlDaqln^ar.  i 
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ably  in  all  parts  in  numben  auperior  to  them- 
Klvea."* 

The  deftat  of  the  Duque  del  Parque  left  the 
French  at  full  leisure  to  dinct  their  operations 
a^nst  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  Portugal.  On 
the  line  of  the  Guadiana,  where  his  annr  vas  Bta> 
tioncd,  or  on  the  side  of  Alcmtejo,  Lord  Wellington 
conld  apprehend  no  attack,  attempts  in  that  quarter 
having  alwa)-a  proved  unsuccesiful :  and,  after 
what  Soult  had  Buffered  during  his  advance  to,  and 
retreat  from,  Opnrto,  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that 
the  French  would  make  a  second  experiment  upon 
Portugal  from  the  Gnlician  frontier  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  kingdom.  But  an  intermediate 
route  from  the  province  of  Salamanca  by  Giudod 
Rodrigo  was  more  open  and  much  easier,  and 
would  lead  the  invading  columns  into  the  heart  of 
Portugal  or  about  midway  between  the  Oalician 
frontier  and  the  frontier  of  Alemtejo,  cutting  off 
Lisbon  from  Oporto.  Hie  capture  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  would,  moreover,  cut  off  the  communica- 
tion between  the  Spanish  government  and 
northern  provinces  m  Spain,  and,  besides  openhig 
the  easiest  way  into  Portugal  and  bringing  on  the 
full  of  Almeida,  it  would  inevitably  give  the  French 
posKMion  of  Old  Citstile ;  and  Lord  Wellington 
obtained  certain  information  that  a  French  council 
of  war  had  recommended  the  immediate  siege  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  His  lordship's  primary  object 
was,  and  had  all  along  been,  the  defence  of  Por- 
tugal. It  was  therefore  clear  that  the  line  of  the 
Guadiana  was  no  longer  the  line  for  him ;  and  he 
resolved  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  that  frontier, 
to  march  them  to  Lisbon  and  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tagut,  and  to  extend  them  from  thence  towards 
Oporto  aud  the  river  Douro.  He  would  thus 
meet  the  storm  where  it  wss  now  sure  to  burst. 
This  plan,  promptly  conceived — for  a  few  days 
before,  and  until  the  annihilstion  of  the  armies  of 
Areiz^  and  del  Parque,  it  had  been  unnecessary 
to  think  of  it—was  csrried  into  execution  with 
excellent  order,  and  with  ell  the  rapidity  that  was 
necessary.  Quitting  the  nnhospitable  ground  of 
Spain  altogether,  the  mass  of  the  British  army 
moved  through  Alemiejo  in  the  rainy  month  of 
December,  crossed  the  Tugiis  at  Abrantea,  and 
marched  on  to  the  Mondego.  At  the  beginning  of 
January,  1810,  Lord  Wellington  fixed  his  head 
quarters  at  Yiseu,  having  his  out-posts  along  the 
frontiers  of  Spain  towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  He 
had  left  General  Hill  and  his  division  at  Abrantea; 
and  General  Fane's  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry  also 
remained  on  the  bnnks  of  the  Tugus.  Abrantei, 
which  commands  the  passage  of  the  Tagua  (over 
which  river  a  bridge  of  boats  had  been  constnu^), 
is  aitnated  on  the  summit  of  a  lo%  hill,  is  natu- 
rally a  strong  place,  surrounded  by  an  old  wall ; 
and  its  defences  had  been  improved  by  English 

*  DiipnlcbM.  Hti  lordihip  adda.  "  I  am  only  «nvti1,  nov.  Hut  I 
■JuU  br  too  late  lo  lavo  Ciudad  Bmlrlgo,  the  loM  of  w  hich  wHl  wcui* 
to  IIm  French  Old  CaMile,  and  will  cut  oft  all  oommiinlcUion  with 
Ihe  norlheru  prorincct.  bimI  leara  thm  to  their  fmte.  I  wondvr  whu- 
thw  Um  S|»ni«li  olllcm  «m  md  Ihe  bi«lary  of  tlir  Amcrieaii  war, 
or  or  iheirowB  mtr  in  tlw  Dntcb  pntlncei,  or  of  thrir  own  wu  In 
Ponni.-L" 


engineers.  Viseu,  at  the  diitsoce  of  134  nules 
N.N.E.  firom  Lisbon,  also  stands  on  elevated 
ground.  In  both  placet  the  troops,  who  wen  mnr 
properly  supplied  with  provisions,  neoroed  their 
health,  and  rid  of  the  malaria  feven  diey  had 
caught  in  Spain.  Parliamentary  oppoaitioDialB  and 
other  peraons  at  home  might  represent  the  case  u 
hopeleas,  the  attempt  as  madness;  but  aasuredly 
Lord  Wellington  never  for  one  moment  despaired 
of  defending  Portugal  against  whatever  French 
host  might  be  brought  against  him ;  and  the  gallant 
army  under  his  command  fully  sbarsd  in  this  con- 
fidence. After  these  toilsome  marchea  had  ^l 
been  completed,  there  was  a  long  repose ;  but  the 
time,  far  from  being  lost,  was  most  advantageooaly 
employed  in  improving  the  commiasariat,  the 
ba^ge  and  conveyance  department,  and  other 
branches  and  departments  (without  whidi  the 
bravery  and  acthrity  of  an  army  may  be  thrown 
away,  and  the  strstegetical  skill  of  its  commander 
baulked  and  defeated),  in  tndning  and  tbonn^y 
disciplining  the  reinforcementa  whidi  arrived  from 
England,  and  in  raiain^  the  Portuguese  regular 
army  to  a  state  of  efficiency  in  numbeia,  arma- 
ment, and  discipline.  In  this  last  part  of  his 
many  and  arduous  duties  his  lordship  was  most 
ably  seconded  by  General  Beresford,  who  showed, 
in  the  following  csmpaign,  what  Portuguese  troops 
were  worth  when  traindl  and  commanded  by  Bri- 
tish officers.  This  result,  and  numeroua  other 
advantages,  could  only  be  obtained  through  the 
superior  docility  and  modesty  of  the  people,  and 
the  more  rational  and  submissive  temper  of  their 
provisional  government.  The  Portuguese  bad  the 
habit  of  depending  on  their  old  alliea  the  British, 
and  of  looking  up  with  respect  to  their  superior 
wealth,  resources,  means,  and  endowments ;  the 
Spaniards,  and  especially  the  auperb  CaatUians, 
had  only  the  more  ancient  habit  of  considering 
themselves  as  the  first  people  in  the  world,  and  ^ 
despising  all  other  nations.  lisboi  at  this  time 
presented  the  sppearance  of  the  capital  of  a  great 
British  colony;  our  embassy,  our  merchants,  our 
navy,  our  troops  seemed  to  hold  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  city.  The  Portuguese  soldiers,  com-, 
manded  and  disciplined  by  English  officers,  and 
receiving  their  pay  in  English  money,  looked  more 
like  partisans  of  their  powerful  ally  than  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  country  to  which  they  belonged. 
Now  and  then  the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  president  of 
the  council  of  regency,  showed  some  iosubordtna-' 
tion  and  gave  a  little  trouble;  but,  on  the  whole, 
everything  was  apparently  subject^  to  the  control 
of  England,  whose  assistance  idone  could  prevent 
the  French  armies  from  re-obtaining  possession  of 
the  whole  country  and  satisfying  their  revenge  on 
the  people.*  If  a  aimilar  control,  or  even  an 
approach  to  it,  conld  have  been  obtained  in  Spun, 
that  unhappy  eonntry  might  have  been  spared  ■oroe 
vears  of  the  most  terrible  and  destructive  war  that 
\ias  been  known  in  modem  Europe. 


•  Col.  Ui-h  lUy,  Nuntivc— Col.  Gnnrood,  Waiin^lra  DU- 
patrbn. 
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The  declaration  of  war  by  Austria  against  France 
— which  would  not  have  been  made  at  that  mo- 
ment without  English  encouragement  and  promises 
of  aid — ^bonnd  our  ROTOnment  to  attempt  two 
great  diTOskma  (in  radition  to  the  war  we  were 
canring  on  in  the  Spanish  Peninnila,  and  which 
gave  ooenpation  to  300,000  French)  in  two  very 
opposite  parts  of  Europe,— in  Holland  and  in  the 
South  of  Italy.  From  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  May  preparations  were  made  for  Btting  out  one 
of  the  greatest  armaments  that  had  ever  isRued 
from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  {  and  by  the  end 
of  July  an  army  of  40,000  men  was  collected,  and 
a  fleet  of  thirty-teTen  sail  of  the  line,  two  50-gun 
shipe,  three  of  44  guns,  twenty-three  frigates, 
Ihirty-one  ship  and  brig  sloops,  five  bomb  vesaels, 
twenty-three  gun  brigs,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  sail  of  hired  cutters^  tenders,  gun- 
boats, &c.-~in  all  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
Tesaeb  of  war— accompanied  by  about  four  hun- 
dred sail  of  tranaporti,  waa  ready  to  convey 
ttnd  ocH-operate  with  the  army.  Unfortunately 
the  destination  of  this  mighty  armament  could 
not  possibly  be  concealed  from  the  French^  or 
from  any  other  people  that  koew  what  waa,  and 
had  long  been,  in  progress  on  the  Scheldt.  Not 
even  Nelson  and  Trafalgar  had  made  Bonaparte 
despair  of  disputing  the  sovereignty  of  the  sess  and 
invading  England.  Ever  since  the  spring  of  1807 
formidable  naval  preparations  had  beeu  carried  on 
by  France  in  those  waters ;  and,  finding  that  the 
port  of  Antwerp  was  not  quite  deep  enough  to  float 
an  80-gun  ship,  with  her  guns  and  stores  on  board» 
Bonaparte  had  forced  his  brother  Louis,  the  no- 
minal King  of  Holland,  to  cede  to  France  the  port 
of  Flushing,  which  liea  at  the  entrance  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  offers  a  capacioiu  bason,  in  which  twenty  or 
more  sail  of  the  line  may  lie  in  perfect  safety,  and 
in  readiness  for  aea  on  all  occasion.  By  the  sprmg 
of  the  present  VMr  ten  14-^n  ships  were  at 
andHV  near  the  Calot  Sand  j  nine  ships  of  the  line 
were  on  the  stocks  at  Antwerp,  most  m  them  ready 
to  be  launched,  and  at  tl»  same  place  the  keels  of 
nineteen  ships  of  war,  large  and  small,  were  laid, 
while  on  the  stocks  at  Flushing  there  were  one  '74 
and  three  smaller  vessels.  Besides  these  there 
were,  at  Flushing,  at  Antwerp,  and  in  the  Tezel, 
several  sail  of  the  line  actually  ready  for  sea. 
Counting  on  his  conference  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander  at  Erfurt,  llie  Emperor  of  the  French 
fully  expected  that  nineteen  or  twenty  Russian 
ships  of  the  line  would  be  put  at  his  disposnl;  he 
knew  that  he  could  calculate  on  the  hardy  seamen 
of  Denmark,  and  on  what  little  remained  of  the 
fleet  of  that  country ;  the  defeats  of  the  King  of 
Sweden  by  the  French  and  by  the  Rusuans  would 

Slace  the  naval  resources  of  the  Swedes  in  his 
anda;  and  altogether  be  hoped  to  collect  at  rome 
opportune  moment  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail  of  the  line 
on  the  Dutch  coast  Bonaparte,  too,  was  known  to 
liave  expended  nearly  3,000,000/.  sterling  in  con- 
verting Antwerp  into  a  great  naval  difpdt,  in  mak- 
ing basons,  dock-yards,  and  arsenals,  and  fortifica- 


tions to  defend  them.  It  was  not  to  he  expected 
that  England  should  allow  these  preparations  to 
go  on  without  making  an  attempt  to  interrupt 
them ;  and,  as  soon  aa  our  armament  was  begun, 
its  destination  was  but  an  obvious  inference.  The 
very  aame  reasons  which  account  for  the  vnpoasi- 
bility  of  secrecy  justify  the  government  in  selecting 
Holland  rather  than  any  other  country,  in  which  to 
operate  the  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria ;  and  this 
point  was,  moreover,  recommended  by  the  known 
existence  of  a  very  strong  party  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces hostile  to  the  French.  Nor  in  the  present  state 
of  the  northern  powers,  with  Denmark  hostile,  with 
Russia  hostile,  with  Sweden  crushed  and  falling  to 
pieces, with  Prussia  conquered  and  her  sea-ports  and 
forts  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  would  it  be  very 
easy  to  discover  where  our  diversion  could  have 
been  made  except  in  Holland.  Small  flying  forces, 
like  those  led  by  Major  SchiU  and  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  for  a 
short  season  in  the  north  of  Germany  and  the  coun- 
try on  the  Elbe  j  but  those  impoverished  regiona 
could  not  have  supported  a  large  British  army,  and 
a  small  one  would  have  been  sacrificed.  And,  even 
admitting  that  30,000  or  40,000  British  troops 
might  have  been  landed  on  the  Elbe,*  marched 
into  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  there  supported 
with  the  provisions  and  stores  they  carried  with 
them,  or  by  such  as  should  be  sent  after  them, 
from  England,  our  government  might  be  excused 
for  not  rushing  into  this  bold  adventure,  since  such 
an  army  must  be  only  secondary  to  the  great  armies 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and,  in  fact,  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  Austrian  steadioeas,  ability, 
and  gwd  luck,  which  were  all  so  very  doubtful — to 
say  nothing  of  that  treachery,  both  in  council  and 
in  the  field,  the  existence  of  which  seems  to  be 
proved  by  so  many  fatal  reverses  in  past  campaigns^ 
as  well  as  in  the  present  Before  our  expedition 
sailed  from  the  Downs,  Bonaparte  had  fought  and 
won  tlie  bntile  of  Wagram,  and  errors  hul  been 
committed  the  Austriana  similar  in  nature  and 
equal  in  amount  to  any  that  they  had  committed 
in  former  wurs.  Our  appearance  on  the  continent 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  the  Emperor  Francis ;  and  it  behoved  our  go- 
vernment to  make  a  great  eflbrt  for  the  destruction 
of  the  docks  and  arsenals  on  the  Scheldt,  and  for 
the  capture  or  destruction  of  all  that  they  con- 
tained. The  Walcheren  expedition,  even  as  it  was 
managed,  gave  serious  alarm  to  Bonaparte,  then 
far  away  on  the  Danube,  and  it  kept  on  the  Dutch 
coast,  and  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  France,  some 
troops  which  might  have  been  sent  to  reinforce 
him  in  a  struggle  in  which  he  was,  at  least  once, 

*  Some  triltins  demonslntloii*  weru  made  on  the  Elb*.  Cnptula 
Ootle,  with  H.  M.  (loop  lh«  '  Motquito,'  Mid  three  «bu11  j^nn-Tmpli, 
enlcied  that  rivar  on  the  9ih  of  July,  anil,  l&ndlng  sillon  nDil  miiriiicp, 
trmk  both  the  towa  and  the  battra}'  of  Cushavi'D,  ulthonBh  tho  lultcrv 
wa*  •ironi,  ■urroandcd  hj  •  wrt  ditch,  nntl  drrcnded  dt  aoo  Fivncn 
troaiM.  And  lufaaMinenUy  to  tlili  ha  EngUih  flatllU  irltli  tome  hitn- 
dredi  of  troont  on  board  aiq^red  In  the  wnio  «alf  n.  The  Tone  wai 
loo  unall  to  da  any  Kood,  u  th«  m.puUt  luwirrecUon  In  the  north  of 
OcrmaDy  wa*  then  being  cruihril ;  out  It  appears  to  h.-ive  liren  in 
Ohm  Eiig)l«h  nMela  thai  tiw  Duke  of  Bniiu*kk  aod  U*  bnvu  com* 
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very  nearly  over-matched  and  beaten.  We  appre- 
hend, however,  that  no  excuse  can  be  found  for 
ministers  in  their  atrange  selection  of  commanders 
for  this  expedition  :  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  to  whom 
thcT  gave  the  supreme  command  of  the  land  forces, 
had  scarcely  anything  to  recommend  him  except 
his  being  an  amiable  man,  and  connected  with 
great  men  ;*  and,  as  for  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Richard 
John  Stradian,  it  would  be  committing  an  injustice 
to  the  navy  not  to  aay  that  there  were«fifty  officers, 
even  among  those  who  had  the  requisites  of  pro- 
fessional rank  or  grade,  fitter  than  he  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  If  the  government  could  have 
got  rid  of  the  rank  and  routine  system,  and  of 
other  causes  which  often  had  much  to  do  with  these 
appointments,  there  wu  one  officer  at  hand  6tte8t 
of  all  for  tliis  particular  service — Captain  Lord 
Cochrane.  Or,  by  recalling  him  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, they  might  have  employed  the  ambidex- 
terous Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  was  equal,  or  very 
nearly  so,  to  Sir  Richard  Strachan  in  rank,  and 
vho  was  i^uite  equal,  if  not  superior,  even  to  Lord 
Cochrane  in  in-shore  work,  or  for  operatitms,  such 
OS  the  present,  which  required  the  sailor  to  have 
"  one  loot  on  land  and  one  cm  sea."  But,  as  if  the 
appointment  of  infrarior  commanders  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  mar  the  business,  the  government,  unin- 
structed  by  many  examples,  n^lected  to  define  the 
imthoritiea  of  each,  thus  leaving  the  sluice-gate 
open  to  those  differences  of  opinion  and  jealousies 
of  authority  which  had  usually  bruken  out  between 
generals  and  admirals.  The  ofajectsof  the  expedition, 
as  explained  in  the  Earl  of  Chatham's  instructions, 
were,  '*  The  capture  or  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  either  building  at  Antwerp  and  Flushing, 
or  afloat  in  the  Scheldt ;  the  destruction  of  the 
arsenals  and  dockyards  at  Antwerp,  Terneuse,  and 
Flushing;  the  reduction  of  the  island  of  Wal- 
cheren ;  and  the  rendering,  if  possible,  the  Scheldt 
no  longer  navigable  for  ships  of  war."  Nelson,  in 
1801,  had  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  same  point,  end 
had  considered  it  as  a  week's  expedition  for  a 
small  fleet  and  4000  or  5000  land  troops;  but 
since  that  time  the  works  of  Bonaparte  had  ren- 
dered the  enterprise  much  more  difficult  Ministers 
knew  that  Great  Britain  had  held  possession  of  the 
island  of  Walcheren  before  now;  unfortunately 

*  Bmti  aeeoidlu  lo  •  not  nnftintdljr  omn  (wltlch  wu  occMionally 
played  by  WBlter  Sratt,  w  wvU  u  by  Soutbay)  die  nptNiintnieiit  of  tbo 
KM  artha  Bnt  Bud  DTCtwihan  uidbratiMr  of  Willitm  PM,  ••  excited 
comldentbls  vobd«r,  fbr  Uitd  Cfaatfaam  «u  a  nun  wlioae  habitj  of 
Indiilmra  wen  nototioaslT  Ipielenu!,  loMmnch  that  In  the  height  of 
hit  brnihei'B  power  It  hid  been  fiwnd  necuurr  to  nmoTB  him  rrom 
the  oBlu  of  Int  kid  of  Uw  kdmlnlty."— 7%«  Ednbmrgh  Atia»a( 

STnatt  to  the  ibove  pMMge  It  b  MiJ,  "  Whtle  be  held  the  litiia- 
UuB  of  fl»t  Inrd  of  lite  odniirnlly  Iw  wu  called  Ae  laf«  Lord  CliAtham , 
hocauM  hb  boar  ofzUnf  wh  luuall  j  In  the  nftrnnoou."  In  the  tuxt 
there  m  a  few  other  lenleoeea  which  aonn  to  denotr  the  pen  of  Scott : 
"Lord  ChatlUm'a maancn  wemagirMhle,  and  In  cont-pnatlon  hu 
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oT  awlna  abUIUef.  lie  had  mvfd  on  the  eonfinent  durlnji  the  AnU- 
laniUn  war,  and  wattbitd  in  eonmandat  IbcdlairTaeeful  capitulation 
tiT  the  lleldat.  At  ttala  pmant  time  be  bi4d  the  altnat  on  of  mnaiur  of 
the  ordonnce.  and  In  Hint  Capacity  Bonuwed  a  aeat  in  the  caiiluet.  In 
the  eoune  of  the  expaditloii,  and  alill  mmm  aftof  iti  conclusion,  lomc 
iDnmrcnionea  wai  luond  to  molt  fhn  having  thua  ijive>l«d  a  cabinet 
mlnlriai  with  coaawnd." 


they  had  no  statistical  returns  to  show  at  whrt  ex- 
pense of  health  and  life  that  occupation  had  been 
maintuned  in  the  days  of  William  HI.  and  Queen 
Anne ;  and  they  declared  aftorwards  tlMt  they 
never  omtemplated  a  pennanoit,  or  even  a  kmg, 
possession  of  the  island.  The  study  of  atrtistics, 
which  had  scarcely  been  begun  in  1809,  was  alto- 
gether unknown  a  century  earlier :  there  existed 
no  materials  in  the  war-office,  in  the  army  medical 
board,  or  anywhere  else  in  England,  whereby  to 
judge  of  the  insalubrity  of  those  islands  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Scheldt :  nevertheless,  there  is  truth 
as  well  as  point  in  the  assertions  that  "  the  expe- 
dition to  Walcheren,  planned  and  conducted  as  it 
was,  was  tlie  fruit  of  statistical  ignorance  in  every 
one — everywhere  from  the  prime  minister  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  from  him  to  the  sui^eon's 
mate:  and  that  ignorance,  which  every  Middle- 
boTshian,  any  Dutchman  could  have  enlightened 
or  dispelled,  cost  its  10,000  brave  men,  not  a  little 
money,  and  not  a  little  credit."  * 

On  the  asth  of  July  the  Grand  Armada — for 
such  it  might  be  called — set  sail  from  tlie  Downs-t 
In  the  ooum  of  the  following  day,  it  was  neu-ly 
all  coUected  on  the  Dutch  coast ;  and  thai  began 
the  differences  of  opinion,  and  the  discoveries  that 
the  fleet  was  not  sufficiently  provided  with  boats 
for  landing  the  troops,  ordnance,  &c.  The  wiser 
part  of  the  officers  were  fbr  going  on  to  Antwerp  at 
once  (Antwerp  was  not  forty-five  miles  distant),  to 
try  a  coup  de  main  before  the  place  should  be  pot 
in  a  full  state  of  defence ;  but  the  less  wise  were 
for  beginning  with  Flushing,  and  this  last  opinion 
prevailed.  Flushing,  whose  importance,  as  com- 
pared with  Antwerp,  was  as  ten  to  a  thousand, 
was  invested  on  the  Ist  or  2nd  of  At^st ;  but  so 
slow  were  our  incapable  commanders  that  nearly 
a  fortnight  elapsed  before  they  got  their  batteries 
all  ready,t  and  began  their  bombardment  in  earnest. 
They  began  to  tombard  hotly  on  the  13th;  and 
on  the  15th,  when  two  churcnes,  the  Stadt-house, 
and  250  bouses  had  been  destroyed,  Generd  Mon- 
net,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Flushing, 
held  up  the  white  flag  and  requested  a  suspeasioa 
of  hostilities.  On  the  following  evening  the  article* 

•  Edinburgh  tteriew,  \ol.  xlix«  arlkle  on  HIUfatT  EdaaaUoa. 

t  The  Uarl  of  ClinUiam  waa  accmnpanird  or  foUowed  InfMof  tbo 
expedition  1^  tlie  lale  Sir  Wlllian  Curtit,  biicnit-baluir,  banker, 
contractor,  alderman.  b)id  mayor.  Acooritog  to  a  atio«t  aaag  of  Uw 
day, 

"  Great  ChnHuun  aniled  aah  from  tbo  Dom,. 
With  Cnrtb  ao  loyal  and  funny.; 
The)-  both  came  boclc  again  mfe. 

But  cntt  John  Bull  tureWo  milUoiu  of  aomy." 
Tliera  I*  a  note  In  I>odalfy*8  Annual  Segluar  to  tbli  eSM:— 
"  Among  the  Tlaiton  at  tlie  fleet  waa  one  who  attneted  moeb  Botko 
by  the  pomp  ofhia  appcaraniw,  or  what  nay  bo  called  hb  aqntpnie. 
Tliii  woa  Sir  WlUinm  CuTtia,  who  waa  wafted  to  the  Downa  In  n 
j  ncUt,  cither  of  hia  own ,  or  hired  for  Uie  parpoao,  or  bortowcd.  l)<PnH> 
tifally  paink-d,  adomml  vith  a  itrenmer  bearing  devieea  pragnoati- 
caiiaif  victory  ond  Klary.  and  earryiug  dclicata  reftndiniMUa  trf  all 
kind!  to  the  military  and  nanl  commatidfia,  and  tbn  prlsrqal 

t  Ge'neial  die  Earl  of  Chalham  Hud  be  waa  wailing  liir  Adalt»l 
Sir  Richanl  SUadwn,  and  tho  admiral  aald  ba  waa  waUinv  for  the 
Euri  or  Chatham.  Theb  po»itioa»  wore  deaertbed  In  a  wwl-known 

quattnln — 


The  Earl  of  Chalhnm.  with  hb  aoord  dmwn, 
EtiNMl  walt-ng  for  Sir  Ulehanl  S.rachnii ; 
Sir  Bicbard,  eager  lu  \m  at  'em, 
Stood  waiting  tw  Uie  Eari  of  Ch»lbam." 
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of  c^ritaUtkm  were  ngned ;  and  the  garrisoTi, 
aMumntiiig  to  about  6W0  men,  laid  down  their 
anna  in  front  of  the  place*  to  be  convejed  aa  pri- 
Bonera  of  war  to  EDgland.*  The  ahipi  that  were 
afloat  bad  fled  at  the  approach  of  me  English; 
those  that  were  on  the  stocks,  or  in  dock,  were 
secured.  With  the  exception  of  the  peaceable  sur- 
render,  on  the  11th,  of  two  small  islands  to  the 
north  of  the  Eastern  Scheldt,  the  reduction  of 
Flushing  was  the  virtual  termination  of  the  cam- 
paign. On  the  21st,  and  not  sooner,  the  late  Lord 
Chatham  removed  his  head-quarters  from  Flush- 
ing to  Veere ;  and  on  the  23rd  he  went  to  Ter  Goes, 
on  the  contiguous  island  of  South  Beveland,  and 
talked  solemnly  of  going  on  to  Antwerp.  But 
before  he  could  get  there  he  must  reduce  Lillo  and 
Liefkenshoeck,  places  strong  of  old,  and  of  late 
years  made  much  stronger ;  and  now  he  learned 
that  each  of  these  two  forts  mounted  40  piecea  of 
beavT  cannon,  and  had  a  formidable  garrison ;  diat 
the  dykes  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  cut,  and 
tiw  whole  country  laid  under  water;  that  ban  had 
been  drawn,  across,  and  all  aorta  of  impedimenta 
thrown  into  the  Scheldt  to  atop  tiie  advance  of  our 
men  of  war ;  that  a  particularly  strong  boom-chain 
had  been  drawn  across  the  river  from  Lillo  to  Lief- 
kenshoeck ;  that  arrangements  had  been  made  to 
sink  vessels  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  channel  be- 
tween those  forts  and  Antwerp ;  and  that  batteries 
d  ^eur  de  I'eau  had  been  erected  by  the  French 
wherever  the  river  was  narrowest  and  most  di£Scult. 
A  great  many  of  these  preparations  had  been  made 
during  the  fortnight  and  more  that  he  had  been 
pottering  at  Flushing.    And,  while  he  paused  and 

Sinderect  for  nearly  another  fbitoight,  Marshal 
emadotte  arrived  at  Antwerp,  and  from  40,000  to 
50,000  regular  troo]^,  French,  Dutch,  and  Ger- 
mans,  were  c(dlected  m  that  neighbourhood,  together 
with  hosts  of  militia  both  from  Belgium  and 
iiom  Holland.  Add  to  all  thia,  that  10,000  of  the 
British  troopa  had  been  left  behind  to  keep  pos- 
session  of  the  Island  of  Walcheren ;  tlut  3000  were 
on  the  nek  list;  that  nearly  all  the  provisions 
brought  from  England  were  eaten  up ;  that  the 
country  we  had  seized  could  supply  next  to  no- 
thing ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  a  coun- 
cil of  war  called  together  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
on  the  27th  of  August,  should  be  decidedly  of 
opinion  "  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  undertake 
further  (iterations.'*  t  Sir  lUchard  Strachan  thought 

*  During  the  defe  of  FliuMog  tho  kiog't  approhition  wai  ilipitfled 
to  Earl  ChalhKm  (an  pipwrlnl  hToniita  at  court)  foT  the  pnmptitiuU 
vBh  which  ha  had  eommeiMed,  and  the  tigim  with  which  he  had 
eondacwd,  hii  opmiHoaat 

In  all,  Chalham  had  eoanmedimrly  10,000  nnoda  of  ammiinUion. 
Oeneral  Honnet  wni  dUmtMed  from  tba  Fmch  army  with  dligtacv, 
ftV  surreDdering  while  ha  had  itill  4000  nira  St  for  duty. 

f  Of  the  practleablll^  of  Aoiag  all  tliat  the  Earl  of  Chatham  waa 
commiwioncd  to  do  (had  he  bat  had  more  apeed  and  more  akill),  a 
Frrnch  military  writer  My*,— 

"  Ulnnkenberg  is  the  point  of  conal  Ow  noat  eonvndnrt  tar  the 
dtaembBTcatlon  of  a  body  of  troop*  doatined  for  the  tuvasion  of  PUn- 
dvTB.  From  thla  tpot  a  paved  rtiad  rnna  abmiglit  to  Antwerp.  Ita 
leDgtli  b  M  laafvee ;  It  paiaaa  Ihroneh  Braget  and  Ghent.  Then 
two  eitiea.  at  thia  time  the  capilala  of  rich  and  nopalona  dcpariment*. 
which  Indirect  taxaUoii  vaa  hanging  mora  tDan  the  coniwi  IpttoB, 
would  have  anrpl led  few  reemtts;  but,  in  takitiKiipapoaitMMithen, 
Oie  Boglbh  would  give  to  thair  plana  an  afr  of  Inpoftaitoe,  conrert  lo 
lliAMaaiMoaRMiof  tUslbilUa  floaalty.  oecaaloa  a  ■oMtaUry 


that  it  would,  and  then  thought  that  it  would 
not,  be  possible  to  fulfil  that  part  of  the  govern- 
ment instructkni  which  directed  him,  tTpousMe, 
to  render  the  Scheldt  no  longer  naTinble  fw  ships 
of  war ;  and  so  did  nothing  at  all.  Seriously,  the 
thing  was  sn  impracticability,  and  our  ministers 
must  have  been  dreamiug  when  they  thought  of  it. 
In  spite  of  the  two-third  rations,  and  of  the  sickness 
which  was  spreading,  it  is  possible  that  our  com- 
manders might  have  remained  some  time  longer 
where  they  were,  doing  nothing ;  but,  as  they 
stopped  their  offensive  operations,  the  enemy  com- 
menced theirs.  On  the  30th  and  Slst  of  August 
they  opened  a  fire  of  guns  and  mortsrs  from  both 
banks  of  the  river ;  and  compelled  our  ships  to 
retire  from  their  advanced  position.  This,  indeed, 
was  of  no  importance  now ;  the  ships  of  every  de- 
scription departed  altogether  from  the  country  ae 
soon  as  the  weather  would  permit,  and  by  the  4th 
of  September  cnstj  part  of  Zealand  was  evacuated 
hj  the  English,  except  the  island  of  Walcheren.* 
On  the  1 4th  of  Sratember,  Earl  Chatham  embarked 
for  England  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army, 
leaving  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  hold  the  command  of  the 
remainder,  and  to  keep  possession  of  Walcheren, 
for  the  purpose  of  bloclnng  up  the  Scheldt,  stopping 
the  egress  of  the  Batavo-Grallic  fleet,  and  keeping 
open  aa  inlet  for  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  into 
Holland !  Before  the  Earl  of  Chatham  took  his 
final  departure,  8000  men  on  the  sick  list  denoted 
eithurthat  the  climate  did  not  suit  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  British  Majesty's  subjects,  or  that 
there  was  something  peculiarly  n«ioua  there 
this  year  in  the  air  and  season.  And  he  had 
not  been  gone  long  when  all  the  force  he  had 
left  undor  Sir  Eyre  Coote  began  to  disappear 
with  alarming  rapidity  in  the  hospitals  or  in 
the  grave.  The  disease  has  been  described  as 
nothing  but  very  bed  fever  and  ague,  chiefly  pro- 

Inqiiletude  and  feat,  and  paralyte  the  iral  of  thoM  Balgiana  who. 
from  Inters,  weM  derotadto  Pianee.  yrom  the  Down*  to  Blanken- 
berg  ii  20  league!  ;  and  the  nuMse  coalil  be  io  managed  that  the 
fleet  ^ould  airlTeat  the  bn-nx  of  day.  Tlie  diaembtuoLtion  would 
be  arcoinpliahod  without  striking  a  blow,  and  Bruaeaba  immedbtdy 
orcnpicd.  Tlia  light  detnchmenta  would  thon  auvanco  upon  Sluli^ 
a  dUmanlled  rort,  and  then,  by  HoUegham  and  Caprike,  upnn  Ohent. 
A  divUlon  of  10,000  or  IS.OOD  men  should  alto  march  upon  ODurtmy, 
with  ordera  to  puah  forward  a  party,  aud  retain  a  oommuuhwtioit 
with  Ghontby  the  great  iwd  of  Mentn.  At  Imgth  the  main  body  of 
tbn  army  aniTes,  \ty  forced  marclira,  at  the  TSte  da  Flaodra  and  Lief. 
k(inahoeck,biith  ofwUchttCaiTiei  in  a  trice.  Meanwhile,  the  Enu- 
liih  fleet  appeora  at  the  month  or  the  Scheldt,  and  U  now  ablo,  with 
come  prcjfpect  of  aueoeai.  to  eonmence  operationa  in  comblnatiuu  with 
tlie  army.  Any  one  may  con*lnc«  hinuelft  hj  lefbrring  to  tli«  map, 
that  tliia  ohject  may  be  attained,  ai  Ikr  ai  nlalca  tolMjouraay,  u 
aercnty-two  houn  after  the  disewbannlloii  baa  bean  efbatad  at  Blan- 
keaberg," — Fktoiret  et  ConqaeUt, 

■  Zealand,  it  will  be  rememberad.conaiita  of  the  blanda  of  Wal- 
cheren, Nortik  Bereland,  and  South  Beveland.  South  fieveland  ia  by 
fiir  thn  largMt  of  the  three  bland* ;  ita  leogtli  bdng  tweaty-Bvc  miks 
frum  eaat  10  we»t,  and  ita  maiu  breadth  about  nlna  milea.  Wnlcbereo, 
which  )*  Mpantcd  from  the  two  Bevelands  liy  vary  nanow  channels 
of  the  aea,  1*  abont  thirteen  mile*  {torn  eaat  to  wwt,  and  nine  miles 
from  north  to  south.  The  iurlkoe  uf  Ibe  three  island*  of  Zealand  ia 
flat  and  low,  being  In  many  pi'ice*  benwth  the  IcTcloriheaenat  liigh 
water.  As  the  water  uerculatea  through  the  hank,  and  accumulates 
by  rain,  much  care  ana  labont  ia  niquired  lo  remom  it.  lliis  ta  com. 
monly  eiracted  by  meanaof  iluicesand  milla.  Inundstiona  occasion- 
ally ocrnr,  and,  a*  tlie  water  atagnatositliegrotindaare  Utequently  left 
covered  «ilh  ^ime  and  mud.  The  soil  la  excesaively  lertilei  and 

Jrodnces  com,  abundance  of  thiit,  vegetables  and  madder.  Tlic  in- 
igenoua  inhabitant*  of  the  Uland*  are  very  Liable  to  endemic  fevers 
during  summer  and  autumn.  They  have  in  general  a  VBryunbenlibj 
aapeet :  the  akin  i*  sallow,  and  aometlmes  It  pits  on  preaauto ;  the 
mnacles  an  aofl,  yielding,  and  toalasUe ;  the  abAnaen  1*  tuinid.  whU« 
Ibi  linfas an imUl.-^fiSwy  JfimAatf,  CmtrOiSaiUa&ati^rife. 
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duced  by  the  French  cultinK  the  dykes  and  inun- 
dating the  neighbourhood  of  Flushing  in  the  hot 
season  of  the  year;  but  it  should  appear,  from  the 
dreadful  mortality  on  the  spot,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  many  of  the  patients  who  survived 
only  to  come  home  and  die  in  English  hospitals, 
that  there  must  have  been  an  admixture  of  typhus 
or  of  some  other  of  the  more  virulent  class  of  fevers. 
Malarisi  fever  and  ague  kill  but  very  slowly^  even 
in  much  hotter  climates.*  Our  army  physicians 
and  surgeons  appear,  at  the  moment,  to  have 
understood  little  or  nothing  of  the  disease  or  of 
the  causes  that  produced  it,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
medical  board,  not  having  been  consulted  previ- 
ously, had  made  no  preparations  and  had  sent  out 
no  medicines  proper  for  the  case.  Some  wiseacres 
tuok  it  into  their  heads  that  the  disease  originated 
in  the  quality  of  the  water  of  the  island,  which  the 
men  were  obliged  to  drink;  and  this  opinion  had 
so  much  weight  at  home  that  English  water  was 
sent  over  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  the  requisite 
quantity  beinj;  calculated  at  500  tons  per  week. 
When,  the  farst  importation  of  Thames  water 
arrived  it  seemed  to  be  so  little  wanted  that  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  asked  the  army  physicians  what  he 
should  do  with  it.  and  by  Uieir  advice  he  distri- 
buted it  to  the  fleet  The  water  in  which  th& 
wldiera  often  hod  to  stand  and  work  or-  march 
(several  thousandi  of  them  were,  on  one  occasion, 
up  to  their  middle  in  water  during  the  whole  night), 
the  want  of  needful  accommodation,  and  even  of 
common  comforts,  for  the  aick,  were  more  apparent 
causes  of  disease  than  the  water  they  took  inwardly. 
As  the  army  bad  been  intended  for  most  active 
service — for  a  rush  and  dash  upon  Antwerj^— it 
had  been  encumbered  as  litile  as  possible  with 
heavy  baggage :  hence  there  was  a  want  of  covering 
and  bedding  for  the  sick,  many  of  whom  were 
obliged  to  lie  on  the  floor  in  their  great  coats,  and 
with  their  knapsacks  for  pillows.  In  the  Flushing 
hospitals  the  roofs  had  been  broken  in  by  the  bom- 
bardment, and  the  patients  lay  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Tuwarda  Uu  end  of  October  a  hundred 
English  bricklayers  were  sent  over,  with  English 
bricks  and  mortar,  tiles  and  trowels  all  complete, 
to  mend  the  hoapital  roofs  (as  if  such  workmen 

*  BoMei  Fluililn;,  the  bland  of  Walelimni  contulat  im  a  Mim 
towns,  UidilleliurK  mid  Vai-ro,  aud  mimy  viUaita.  Mlildlcbora,  the 
dilef  place,  bad  then  ft  itopukUim  of  10,000  or  11,000  sonU.  Kvea 
when  the  (tykea  wrte  not  Dnifcan,  Mid  lha  country  not  iuuiiditcd,  it 
wiu  not  cGDiiidored  a  n»7  Rlubrioua  apil ;  but,  it  waa  proUiblv  uot 
(to  tliR  iniligenoui)  nnch  Inon  nnhnllhy  than  namuiry  MMrili,  or 
the  HiiuiltPdaof  Embx,  oTthc  weratparuof  tbc  Lineoluiliiro  Fetu. 
A  writiT  M'ho  hae  laudably  diitlnituUiwd  hlnwclf  by  hU  csurtion*  for 

IinimuUnc  the  medical  ■tatutle*  of  the  army,  and  ilia  Audy  or  ataiiitfct 
n  gaDural,  m)i  ihiil  iba  ratio  nftnortaliiy  U)Zc*Und  b  n  little highL-r 
thnn  It  !■  in  tb«  matihy  pnr>a  at  unie  of  the  eounliea  in  Eoglaiid.  and 
about  the  mdw  as  In  the  poriah  of  ifpaldins,  whieli  i«  lituatcd  Id  the 
lomtiMitaftbellRiaorLiacaliiihiK.  Hut  It  appcanthat  the  in- 
Siitnce  at  fhm  cKnata  of  Znlawl  upon  anngm  muit  bo  far  mon: 
lUal  than  t*  that  of  our  wont  Uncubuhlra  ftn  ;  that  (he  old  Scutch 
n-|iiniant  In  tlic  Dutch  Mrvice  hnd  beoo  kDOWB  to  bury  their  whole 
number  at  Slnyt,  fu  Dutch  Flaiutcra,  In  three  year*;  that,  of  llie 
French  force*  employed  unco  the  war  of  the  Hevolutba  la  thaw 
manhy  reittiuia,  ftboul  33  per  cent,  had  Iwra  aDDoally  cut  ofT  by  ea- 
dcmie  dlcvaae,  ud  that  eren  Dntdi  tioona  lirou||ht  thither  ftom 
hi>nlthter  raits  of  the  country  had  inarceiy  MitTered  leu  tlim  the 
Fmcli.— HMry  MrtTihalt,  Deputu  iM^rUir  Oentral  i/  Army  11m 
pilali,  CaOriUtiimt  to  Slatlities  ot  the  Skineu  oad  Mi-rtalily  which 
vrcHrrnf  <unmg  thf  troop*  emphij/cH  m  tA«  Snitilirim  to  the  &htldt  m 
thtsearltot.  iMn.  ifeif.  mtfSny.  Jeww/,  JTb,  183.) 


and  such  materials  could  not  have  been  procured 
in  the  country  at  the  end  of  August,  when  the 
disease  began  to  be  dreadful);  mit  the  Kpairs 
proceeded  but  slowly,  and  the  imported  workmen 
themselves  soon  increased  the  number  of  the  sick. 
In  the  large  town  of  Middleburg  there  was  heita 
accommodation  and  abundance  of  room ;  but,  not 
to  disturb  the  townspeople,  the  poor  side  loldiera 
were  quartered  in  cold  damp  churchea,  or  huddled 
in  baiiia  and  warehouiei,  mostly  without  vuutowi 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The  Dutch,  who 
sleep  between  two  feaiher  beds,  might  have  been 
made  to  spare  some  bedding;  but  such  a  resource 
seems  never  to  have  been  thought  of  by  our  stul- 
tified commanders,  who  left  two  fever^stricken 
soldiers  to  toss  and  groan  in  the  same  bed — where 
beds  there  were.  If  the  Earl  of  Chatham*  and 
his  successor  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  the  officers 
serving  under  them,  had  studied  how  to  render  the 
fever  a  pestilence  and  a  phtgue,  they  could  scarcely 
have  hit  upon  a  betta  course  than  the  one  they 
followed.  When  the  government  became  aeriooaly 
alarmed  at  ravagea  almost  unexampled  in  military 
history,  they  called  upon  the  principal  officers  of 
the  army  medical  department  to  repair  to  Walehe- 
len  to  examine  into  the  cauiea  of  the  malady,  and 
report  thereon.t   To  this  summons  the  surgeon- 

*  All  the  blame  li  not  to  be  Imputed  to  Gontat  the  aame  lodirior 
and  treatmi'Dt  of  tha  nick  oluaiaDd  before  Chatham  left  fur  Euf  laiail ; 
and,  bv  the  Stli  ol  Svpletn1-er,  which  wna  ils  dayi  before  the  rail 

Julttad  WBlohnen,  the  number  of  liclt  amounted  to  nenity  ll,ouol 
laoy  of  thoao  lick  accompanieil  Cliatham  home.  In  tba  malaiia 
te'Tfr*  of  the  (ouih  uf  Europe  the  patient,  in  mo(tcaiea,feeliaa  tmnie- 
diato  benrBt  from  being  conveyed  into  a  healthier  atBontwre.  tlat 
with  tilt*  Wb1c}icT(-u  fever  it  woi  uot  loi  and  it  U  Mid  that  General 
Honnet,  the  commnnilant  of  Fluihing,  had  recomtnended  the  Frrach 
(uTarumeot  nevoi  to  ramovo  the  dck,  it  having  Iwrn  fonnd  thai  a 
(rratvr  number  of  thoec  vlio  were  ki^  Id  the  island  recovned,  than 
of  ihoae  who  were  removed  from  the  Island.  A  batlalioa  oT  oar  fir>t 
regiment  of  foot-guardi,  STlitronB,  returned  lo  England  with  SM  mek. 
Tlie  linitalion  nai  landied  at  Chothara  In  Septemner.  Many  of  tlw 
men  who  had  returned  apparently  well  wrra  atuckad  wiik  Dm  fcnvr, 
•o  that  bv  the  Bth  of  Harcb.  1610,  only  117  of  tha  orixiiwl  rtren|th  of 
the  battalion  had  eacaped  tlw  diieaae,  and  aome  nf  IImm  117  men  were 
attacked  with  tattrmiitmit  liever  at  late  aa  lha  middle  of  the  month  of 
June,  ISIO.  It  api>eanllwlnf  the  numbCTof  CBKa  in  ho*pltala a  Une 
ratio  tnmlnaled  fatally.  "  But,*'  add*  Mr.  Hardiall,  "  wng after  ihli 
dale  many  uf  the  men  who  had  apparently  eeeaped  th«  noxiooa  In- 
fluence ol^the  climate  of  Walcheren  wen:  attacked  and  ■ullared  aeverely 

from  the  •pecillo  endnniadlaMae  It  it  well  known  that  amt^ 

the  regiment*  who  had  been  employed  in  Walrhcten,  aod  who  aericd 
afterward*  in  the  peniomU,  maov  of  tlie  men  wm,  upoo  the  SrM  cz* 
poaure  lo  cold  and  flalliiue,'  renoered  unSt  for  duty,  to  aa  fteqaentiy 
not  to  leave  one-third  of  iho  RreDstti  fit  for  •errice.  A  (imtlar  maU 
may  flreaaently,  if  not  ganerall)'.  In  ezi«cted  in  all  caaet  where  tnM))« 
havo  raffiered  leveraly  fh>m  endemic  fever,  whlsh  oOUMNdy  leavea 
lee*  or  moio  of  ormrnic  ilUeaie,  by  which  meant  remvery  and  Mton- 
tion  to  health  i«  often  only  partial  and  temporary." 
t  Tha  alarmlii|[  progreia  of  tlie  Walclieren  fever  1*  thua  atatod  ;— 
On  the  lOtli  of  Aiiuuat,  the  flrth  day  after  the  capitulation  ofPinih- 
lag,  rickneu  began  to  allow  ilaelf  among  tha  tiuopa  in  South  BovoinBd. 
Tlie  number  of  aick  Ibk  day  waa  IMi. 

AuguMSS.  Stckncai  iDomuedveryanidiwllhlBthoUittwanqr-aKii 
hoiin. 

AuEii^t  at.  The  lickueai  continned  to  increase  rapidly.  The  nnmbrr 
of  sick  amnunlflil  toauoo  rank  and  Die. 

Auguit  ae.  The  *ickne«  atill  increased.  Soma  of  lha  geiMnl  and 
mauy  of  the  other  oflrer*  were  spiied  with  bver. 

August  SI.  BIckneatatiH  Incrfing ;  and,  ai  lu  ovary  ouethfaelaal 
numbcn  brouf^ht  down  for  cmbarcntloii  were  maolt  grealar  than  sutcJ 
In  ttio  returns  Riven  In  to  regulate  tlie  appropriotioo  of  tianspons, 
ttiarc  was  a  deficiency  of  tonnage  aod  room;  and  ao  the  itrk  werv  en- 
barked  with  llie  well,  and  both  cUmes  much  ciuwded.  Tbt  oMcera  of 
the  meilieal  staff  luffarcd  very  much  fttm  tho  diwaan. 

September  |.  Tbo  mmhn  of  ileit  in  Sooth  BanUnd  vu  apwanii 
oCaoDu. 

Septomber  S.  The  number  of  skk  awxtMnl  to  SISi. 

Scniomber  i.  The  troops  in  South  Bovriaad  amfanriifd,  ud  that 
blnud  was  complrtoly  ovaciuittiil. 

3eul«ml>cr  >.  Tlie  trannpoTl*  with  the  tioopa  atdMwd  to  Euland 
■ailed,  Tlie  sick  of  the  whole  army*  Indnding  thoM  ai«t  to  B^hkiida 
UDOunted  lo  upward*  of  lo^a. 

atytmUt  10,  silk  la  WalchncD,  7»tr-f1uu,  u  qnlv  ll,ni  nak 
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genenl  of  the  army  replied,  that  the  queation  was 
not  surgical  bat  medical^  and  that  consequently  die 
duty  ought  to  fall  to  IIm  physician-general  of  the 
forces:  the  physician-fEnerat  of  the  forces,  on  his 
part,  represented  thai  he  h«d  too  much  to  do  at  home 
to  be  able  to  go  abroad,  and  that  the  duty  properly 
and  indisputably  appertained  to  the  inspector- 
general  of  army  hospitals :  the  impector-general  of 
army  hospitals  replied,  that  the  duty  required  was 
purely  medical,  and,  as  such,  balonged  to  the  physi- 
cian-general— but,  upon  learning  that  both  the  phy- 
sician-general and  the  surgeon-general  had  declined 
going,  the  inspector-general  declared  that  he  was 
ready  to  go  upon  the  shortest  notice.  When  this  curi- 
ously diBhonourable  correspotidence  was  laid  before 
old  Sir  David  Dundas,  the  prnent  commaader-in- 
chief(who  was  not  without  his  share  of  blame  in 
the  Walcheren  expedition).  Sir  David  and  the 
■ecT^vy-at-war,  Lord  Caatline^h  (who  had  a  far 
greater  share  of  blame  with  respect  to  the  original 
enterprise  than  the  commander-in-chief),  were 
both  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Sir  Lucas  Pepys, 
the  physician-general,  was  the  most  proper  pferson 
to  be  emplf^ed  on  this  serrice ;  and  accordingly 
an  order  was  forthwith  issued  to  Sir  Lucas  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Walcheren.  Sir  Lucas  here- 
upon eipressed  in  writing  his  great  concern  at 
finding;  Uiat  a  man  of  nearly  seventy  years  of  ace, 
end  with  his  infirmities,  should  be  thought  capable 
of  undertaking  such  a  duty — a  duty  which  he 
solemnly  declared  himself  iucapable  of  performing. 
Sir  Lucas  recommended  two  other  army-physicians 
to  ^0  in  his  stead,  adding  that  they  would  see  the 
business  well  performed,  "  whereas,  if  he  himself 
were  able  to  go,  it  would  be  merely  pro  fbnn&t 
and  no  possible  good  could  arise  from  it,  Because 
Ite  hnew  nothing  of  the  investigation  of  camft  and 
conbuious  diteases."  *  But  good  came  out  of  this 
evil,  honour  out  of  this  disgrace.  The  physician- 
general  and  the  surgeon-general  were  ooth  dia- 
mined,  and  a  new  and  incomparably  better  me- 
dical department  was  established. 

Some  able  men  on  the  spot  alleviated  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  soldiera;  but,  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  left  under  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  command, 
the  sickness  and  mortality  continued  to  be  very 
great.  Nevertheless  Sir  Richard  Strachao,  who 
remained  there  with  his  fleet — which,  strange  to 
say,  suffered  nothing  from  the  disorder  t —'dis- 
suaded mioisters  from  the  thought  of  giving  up 
their  precious  conquest.  It  was  a  post,  he  saiu, 
of  great  importance  as  a  naval  station,  and  also  as 
a  pirot  for  fiiture  military  operations  on  the  con- 
tinent. Indeed,  as  a  demonstration  in  favour  of 
Austria,  it  became  of  great  importance,  and  might 
probably  be  equal  to  the  defensive  employment 
of  100,000  of  Uie  memy'a  men,  for  it  must  keep 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  in  ft  constent  state  of 

kud  KVi  mra  Itft  betiiod  at  Waklima,  nmt\y  oM-liair  dT  that  ftim 
mtut  haw  b««n  in  hoMAM,  ot  ta  ■tteddMM*  on  tboM  lk<a  mxe.-^ 
Bemrf  M^ilMI,  Jy»  /aipRMr  Oemtrmt  ^  drmg  Saipila^,  Omri- 

•  KaiBbBtfk  Annal  BcfWn,  180*. 

f  aohNBlmnikaauuMoriiwan  tint  ytmaU  ■Wto—J  oaly 
^  Mr  ymh  ftom  tb»  Und  wwltMiJ  ^tOmUf  imMtr^m>HU. 
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alarm  or  nneaainesa,  beii^  m  contlgiuras  to  the 
continent.  Sir  Richard  even  drew  up  a  plan  of 
defence — and  not  a  bad  one — which  was  snbmitled 
to  the  admiralty.  He  considered  that,  as  the  de- 
fence must  be  principally  naval,  about  12,000 
land  troops  would  be  enough  for  duty  on  the  island. 
On  the  other  hand.  Captain  Cockburn  (since  Ad- 
miral Sir  George),  whose  skill  and  judgment  were 
highly  prized,  was  as  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no 
permanent  possession  ought  to  be  contemplated, 
and  that  Walcheren  would  never  prove  worth  the 
expense  of  defending  it.*  But  England  considered 
hmdf  bound  to  retain  possession  so  long  as  it 
could  be  of  any  use  to  our  unlucky  ally,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  solicited  us  to  continue  our 
operations  in  Holland  down  to  the  moment,  and 
apparmtly  even  past  the  time,  when,  beaten  agam,' 
and  again,  loamg  all  heart,  he  prostrated  himself 
his  conqueror's  feet,  and  purduaed  terma  fat 
himself  by  proposing,  or  conaenting  to|  tite  marrf  ^ 
of  his  daughter  with  Boaapaitfli.  DtuXj  «m  it  ossk 
us,  our  occupation  of  Walcheten  coat  Boiapatts 
many  eiertions  aa  well  aa  anxieties,  much  wear 
and  tear  of  his  troops  in  marching  and  counter- 
marching, and  a  great  deal  of  money.  French 
writers  give  a  different  account,  and  state  that  the 
Belgian  militia,  and  a  few  thousand  conscripts  ud 
volunteers  from  Paris  and  the  French  frontiers, 
were  sufficient  to  keep  the  English  army  in  check ; 
but  even  these  forces  could  not  be  equipped  and 
brought  into  the  field  without  a  heavy  outlay  j  and 
it  is  well  known  that  Bemadotte  brought  down, 
and  ioog  kept  at  Antwerp,  and  in  the  forts  and 
batteries  lower  down  the  Scheldt,  many  French 
and  (}erman  troops  Aalt  would  otherwise  have 
been  sent  from  Hanover  and  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Danube.  Our  ministers,  however,  at  one  time 
really  acted  as  if  they  intttided  to  keep  Walcheren 
for  good  and  ^1:  they  ordered  our  engineer* 
offieers  to  continue  to  improve  the  fbrtificationit 
and  some  more  bricklayers  and  nuuons,  with  large 
quantities  of  bricks  and  lime,  were  aent  out  to 
work  upon  the  parapets  and  ramparts  ci  Flushing, 
and  to  aid  in  making  a  chain  of  batteries  and 
redoubts,  to  extend  from  Veere  to  Rammekins, 
and  from  Rammekins  to  Amemuiden.  But  at 
last,  on  the  13th  of  Noyember,  which  was  a 
month  all  but  two  days  after  the  Emperor  Francis 

*  Ciptaia  Cockburn  conU  p«Tctiv«  no  Mlwv  adTanbtga  in  our 
poMNdon  ot  Walcberen  Uun  thit :— the  mttoj'i  teet  Id  the  Weat 
Schrldt  could  not  cacape  from  li  without  haurding  an  enitaxmnfint 
with  oar  fleet  wUcb  voald  It*  in  Pluihing  roada.  ■'  But,"  he  aald. 
"  the  natiinl  coaaeqacnce  would  be  that  the  eaemy'a  ahlpa  would 
remain  where  they  were,  4Bd  wlwre,  aa  it  had  been  pnved,  we  cmld 
not  gel  at  thev.  If.  on  the  oonlnrr.  Walchexen  did  not  belong  to 
ua,  uid  our  aquadrOD  de*tine<l  to  oppose  the  Scheldt  fleet  were  kept 
in  the  Downi,  StvonrtUe  cireaaulaneea  nichl  ii>de«d  enable  the 
nemj  to  eacapc,  but  it  woaM  be  at  oonilAenble  riaki"  "and  I 
cannot  but  think,"  he  added,  "  lhat  a  Fmnch  fleet  being  at  tea  {a 
men  adTantagnona  b)  na  tha>  the  knowladgV  Of  iti  exMence  In  a 
aafe  harbour-  In  the  Utter  ease  it  ia  a  eonatant  (oiiice  of  anxlc^ 
to  »i  i  In  the  former.  It  li  Inpoalble  to  deecribe  the  energy,  aptrlt, 
Jind  hope  with  which  the  ehaoeo  of  its  deatruetlaB  fllla  mty  breaat. 
eanMiaflT  of  thoae  who  have  epent  many  a  long  and  draaif  nigbl 
bloclcading  them.  It  ta  alio  to  be  remembered  ilvil,  owing  lo  the 
confuted  and  hurried  nnnner  In  which  th«  enemy'a  aquadroo*  tra- 
veite  the  aeaa  daring  tlie  (hort  perloda  ot  ttieir  eKxpingourTigiUnce, 
the  damaea  Qun  hara  ctct  done  our  trade  haa  been  eomraratin|r 

-  inadii»i /hll  in 

eter  be,  both 


xwne  tne  aeaa  aonng  uie  anon  prnnuB  oi  iiieir  oniiiuH  <. 
the  damage  diey  hara  e*«T  done  our  trade  haa  been  e 
very  tmall ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  anv  our  aqni 
wttfc  them,  the  remiU  aU-aye  ha»  been,  and  I  traat  wlU  i 
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had  ugned  his  degrading  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Emperar  Napoleon  in  Vienna,  his  capital, 
orders  were  dispatched  to  Lieutenant- General 
bcni}  vho  had  succeeded  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  the 
commend,  to  evacuate  Flushing,  and  take  such 
measurea  aa  he  might  judge  most  efiective  for 
the  destruction  of  the  basin  and  of  the  naval 
defences  of  the  island.  Geoeral  Don  was  to  oc- 
casion as  little  injury  as  possible  to  the  inha* 
bitants ;  but  he  was  to  leave  the  whole  island  in 
such  a  state  as  would  render  its  ports  and 
arsenals  unserviceable.  Yet  even  now  our  mi- 
nisters seemed  to  entertain  some  vague  notion  that 
Austria  would  fly  to  arms  and  renew  the  struggle 
rather  than  submit  to  the  saddest  extremity  of 
humiliation ;  and  Lord  Liverpool,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Castlereagh  as  secretary-at-war,  in 
hia  very  orders  to  Don  to  destroy  the  worlo,  told 
that  general  that  it  was  now  determined  to  eva- 
cuate the  island  of  Walcheren,  tmless  some  new 
drcumitancet  should  occur  in  the  progress  of  the 
operation,  which  might  render  expedient  an  alte- 
ration in  this  decision.  When  secretaries  of 
state  and  secretaries-at-war  send  such  orders  aa 
these,  generals  and  admirals  may  be  expected  to 
make  blunders.  General  Don  was  an  excellent 
man,  and  a  sensible  and  good  officer,  but  Lord 
LiTerpool*8  riddle  perplexed  him  in  the  extreme, 
and  so  he  destroyed  with  one  hand,  and  continued 
building  up  with  the  other — for,  although  the  work 
of  destruction  was  commenced  on  the  26th  of 
November  upon  the  parapet  of  the  sea  lines,  at 
that  very  time,  and  for  many  days  afterwards,  six 
or  seven  hundred  labourers  were  employed  in  car- 
rying on  the  line  of  redoubt  between  Veere  and 
Amemuiden.  At  length,  however,  the  labour  of 
construction  was  suspended,  and  the  labour  of  de- 
struction prosecuted  with  more  vigour.  Possibly 
the  noble  secretary-at-war  had  been  informed  of 
the  dilemma  in  which  he  had  placed  the  general. 
The  piers  of  the  flood-gates  of  the  basin  at  Flush- 
ing were  blown  up  with  gunpowder ;  the  strong 
and  costly  pile-wwk  on  Uie  east  side  waa  destroyed, 
that  on  the  west  side  being  left,  aa  it  cotdd  not  be 
destroyed  without  risking  the  destruction  of  a  part 
of  the  town ;  the  araenal  and  maeazines  in  B(ma- 
parte's  new  dockyard  were  burned ;  but  very  little 
waa  done  to  damage  the  land  fortifications  of  the 
place,  lest  the  houses  and  property  of  the  towns- 
people should  be  injured  by  the  explosion.  The 
6000  prisoners  who  surrendered  in  Flushing  had 
been  shipped  off  for  England  long  ago.  The  ships 
on  the  stocks  were  destroyed ;  but  one  fine  new 
frigate  was  brought  away,  as  were  also  the  timbers 
of  a  seventy-four,  which,  being  put  together  at 
Woolwich,  produced  in  1812  a  good  ship,  which 
was  called  the  *  Chatham,*  to  preserve,  we  sup- 
pose, the  memory  of  that  earVs  Walcheren  exploits. 
These  things  and  the  fever  were  about  all  we 
brought  back  from  an  expedition  which  cost  us 
several  thousands  of  lives,  and  many  miUiona  of 
money,* 

•  Th»at,Qlkf  HOfrtir.ctlsamtofUiissptdUaaitDksvUi 


Our  diversion  on  the  side  of  Italy  cost  no  such 
enormous  sacrifices,  and  yet  it  too  was  attended 
with  some  advantages  to  our  allies,  for  it  tended  to 
deprive  Bonaparte  of  the  services  on  the  Danube 
of  his  most  brilliant  and  beat  cavalry  general,  his 
brother-in-law,  .Toachiro  Murat,  by  virtue  of 
Bayonne  decrees,  now  King  of  Naples.  Our 
movements,  moreover,  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Neapolitan  coasts  obliged  Murat  to  reinforce 
hia  army  in  Calabria,  to  wear  it  out  with  lung 
marches  hither  and  thither,  as  the  danger  seemed 
more  imminent  on  this  point  or  on  that,  and  to  keep 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic 
both  French  and  Italian  troops  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  employed  against  the  Austrians  in 
Upper  Italy,  and  in  the  Tyrol  or  the  Illyriau  pro- 
vinces. It  is  true  that  with  all  these  stoppages 
Bonaparte  contrived  to  beat  the  Emperor  Francis, 
but  his  work  would  have  been  much  easier  and 
more  speedy  if  even  this  our  Italian  diversion  had 
not  been  made.  It  was  not  for  even  a  wiser  mi- 
nistry than  our  own  to  calculate  that  Austria,  after 
beginning  the  struggle  so  energetically,  would  end 
it  so  feebly,  and  that,  after  gaining  so  many  suc- 
cesses, and  putting  her  assailant  within  an  inch  of 
ruin,  she  would  allow  herself  to  be  trampled  upon, 
and  give  up  all  for  lost. 

The  crowned  dragooner  had  signalized  his  ac< 
cession  to  the  Neapolitan  Bourbon  throne,  or  his 
arrival  at  Naples,  by  recovering  from  the  £^glish 
possesaon  of  the  iue  of  Capri  His  unwarlikc 
predecessor  and  brother-in-law,  Joseph,  after  order- 
ing two  attempts,  which  turned  out  deplorable  fail- 
ures, contented  himself  with  sitting  down  quietly, 
and  seeing  every  day,  whether  in  hia  pauce  at 

vena  In  nie&nite,  gnMf  dlmlnltliMt  tbo  amanut  of  the  raonvj :  la- 
■tead  of  I«.00O,OO0l.,  the  Wnlchenn  eipedltion  Is  nid  to  turn  eoat 
2o,DO0,O0OJ.,  and  IhuB  tu  have  impoaed  on  Uie  lUiUoa  a  perpetual  bnr' 
then  of  1,000,000/.  of  anaual  taxei-  If  «i*-half  of  tUa  enonaaoi  «uu 
had  been  lent  into  AuMria.  Bohemia.  Hongarv,  tlte  Tyrol,  and  Italy, 
thachancea  nrethat  the  Emperor  Fntnda  would  not  haTebenicmalied ; 
and  it  la  quite  certain  that.  If  the  oilier  half  at  the  money  bad  been 
apent  on  our  own  navy,  we  mlabt  huTe  built  with  It  ten  tlmeaaa  many 
Ifnt^-baUIe  (hipa  aa  we  could  have  loiMd  ot  dealnmd  by  iMting 
iatoonrhMBdis&tUt«tnlBtU8dMaiUr->  i 
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Naples  or  in  his  palace  at  Portici,  the  white  Bour- 
bon flag  of  Ferdinand  IV.* — the  aovereign  he  had 
dispoiaesvedf — waving  over  an  island  which  is 
not  more  than  twenty-four  miles  from  the  city  of 
Naples,  and  which,  with  our  ships  and  gun-bo«ta 
that  took  shelter  under  it,  very  completely  blockaded 
the  whole  Neapolitan  gulf  or  bay.  But  this  did  not 
suit  the  bravery  and  the  martial  habits  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Murat  collected  an  imposing  force  on  the 
beautiful  promontoiy  which  juts  out  beyond  Sor- 
rento, and  approaches  to  within  two  and  a  half 
English  miles  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island ; 
and,  choosing  a  moment  when  our  shipa-of-wnr  were 
absent,  he  carried  over  a  force  which  might  almost 
be  called  an^rmy,  and  with  it  a  frigate,  a  corvette, 
and  a  swarm  of  gun-boats.  The  place,  which  had 
been  gallantly  won  by  a  few  of  our  sailors  and  ma- 
rines in  1806,  was  lost  by  some  land  forces  in  the 
autumn  of  1808.  The  garrison  was  very  weak, 
consisting  of  the  Corsican  Rangers  in  British  pay, 
and  two  weak  regiments  of  Maltese  fencibles, 
which,  contrary  to  th«r  own  intreaties  and  the 
judgment  of  Governor  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  had 
been  turned  into  one  regiment  of  the  line.  There 
was  not  an  English  regiment,  there  was  not  so 
much  as  an  English  company,  on  the  island :  all 
the  British  soldiers  there  amounted  to  one  corporal 
and  eight  men  of  our  Royal  Artillery.  But  the 
Maltese  regiment  was  officered  partly  by  Maltese 
and  partly  by  English  officers,  and  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  Corsican  Rangers  (besides  Lieute- 
nant-colonel Hudson  Lowe,  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  regiment  and  governor  of  the  island)  were 
Englishmen.  But  the  natural  strength  of  the  place 
was  great,  and  the  defence,  though  protracted 
only  for  a  few  days  longer  than  it  was,  would 
have  allowed  the  English  cruisers  time  to  come 
up,  and  sweep  away  the  Neapolitan  army.  It 
might  have  happened  that  the  whole  French  and 
Neapolitan  fiirce  should  have  been  cutoff,  and  cap- 
tured on  the  island,  or  in  their  attempt  to  escape 
from  it.  It  should  appear  that  Murat  was  not 
without  this  apprehension,  for,  bold  and  adven> 
lurous  as  he  was,  he  did  not  venture  his  own  per- 
son in  the  expedition,  but  remained  at  Capo  delle 
Campanelle,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Sorrentine 
promontory.  As  it  was,  his  flotilla  was  ready  to  fly 
at  the  appearance  of  almost  every  sail  in  the  distance, 
and  once  or  twice  they  really  fled  to  seek  refuge 
behind  the  land  batteries  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  Capri 
had  got  the  name  of  the  "little  Gibraltar;"  but, 
except  in  its  rocks  and  precipices,  it  bore  but  a 
slight  resemblance  to  the  most  celebrated  of  our 
fortresses,  the  fortifications  and  artificial  defences 
being  altogether  contemptible.  The  French  gene- 
ral, Lamarque,  who  commanded  the  expedition, 
attacked  in  three  places  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  first  party  that  got  on  shore  suffered  con- 
sideraUe  loss  from  the  fire  of  the  Maltese,  who 
were  posted  on  the  heights  of  Anacapri,  which 
command  the  island ;  but  they  contrived  to  hold 

•  AtmlMdUten  |MMMnh)iiorCkpribiawiim*arilwddKta( 
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their  ground.  Colonel  Hndaon  Lowe,  though 
having  but  a  small  disposable  force,  and  being 
threatened  with  another  attack  on  Capri,  the  lower 
town,  reinforced  the  Maltese ;  but  the  French 
and  Neapolitans  had  effected  their  landing  and 
ascended  the  commanding  heights  of  Anacapri, 
and  had  thus  overcome  the  only  real  difficulty  that 
the  position  presented.  When  the  moon  rose,  La- 
marque's  people,  who  appear  to  have  been  reiur 
forced,  made  a  rush  upon  Anacapri,  where  the 
Maltese,  aAer  seeing  their  Englieh  colonel  shot 
through  the  head,  laid  down  their  arms  almost 
without  resistance,  or  fled  to  the  town  of  Capri  by 
a  flight  of  538  steps,  which  is  carried  down  the  &ce 
of  a  precipice  in  a  very  curious  manner.  Other 
troops  then  came  up  from  the  western  end  of  the 
island;  artillery  was  brought  over  the  rocks  to 
Anacapri,  and  turned  upon  the  lower  tovm  and  its 
miseraole  little  fort.  An  effort  of  no  great  mag- 
nitude, the  landii^  of  a  few  hundred  English 
sailors  and  marmes,  would  of  a  certainty  have 
thrown  the  Neapolitan  part  of  the  forces  into  a 
complete  panic ;  but  a  flotilla  that  sailed  into  the 
bay  from  the  island  of  Ponza  (where,  also,  the 
Sicihan  flag  was  flying)  was  too  weak  to  make  the 
attempt,  and  it  had  no  effect  in  prolonging  the  de- 
fence made  by  the  single  Corsican  regiment  and 
the  nine  .  English  artillerymen.  The  siege  was, 
however,  prolonged  from  the  4th  till  the  18th  of 
October.  General  l^amarque  proposed  a  sur- 
render of  the  garrison  by  a  "  capitulation**  aa 
prisoners  of  war.  This  was  rejected  by  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe,  who,  although  the  walls  had  been 
breached,  would  agree  to  no  other  terms  than  that 
of  evacuating  the  ialand  by  a  "  convention,"  which 
should  atiiKuate  for  a  free  departure  of  the  whole 
of  the  garrison  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  and 
also  for  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  uie  island. 
And  to  these  ctniditions,  highly  honourable  to  the 
defenders,  the  French  general  finally  consented. 
Lamarque  apprehended  Uiat  an  English  fleet  might 
soon  arrive  nnd  coop  him  up  in  the  island,  without 
provisions  and  wiUiout  other  necessary  supplies. 
The  flag  of  Murat  was  scarcely  hoisted  over  the 
little  town  of  Capri  ere  a  strong  English  squadron, 
with  troops  on  board,  came  in  sight ;  but  it  was 
now  too  late.* 
Murat  also  recovered  almost  immedifdely  several 

■  In  thU  brief  acoonnt  of  tti«  Iom  of  CBpri  wt  h«Te  been  BMiited 
by  piinte  inronnAlion  and  by  k  IocaI  exaniinatlon.  There  i* 
abuiHlant  evidence,  official  and  nnofficial,  to  thaw  what  was  iho  real 
force  la  Uritlih  pay  vrhkt)  held  pownakm  of  ilie  Uiand  for  KiuR  Fer- 
dinand. Het  0<-Deinl  Colletta  aad  other  hlitoriani  of  bis  vboo)  and 
IMrty  tepicMnt  the  trinmidi  of  Mnrat  b«  if  nbtaiaed  o\er  a  ntat  for- 
midable Enfliab  aarTitoD— a  real  Kngliih  army.  They  talk  of  Eng- 
Itah  troop*  anrrenderiug  In  beape.  Not  Mtiilled  with  gro"  exnggera- 
Uon,  they  liare  reeouraa  to  invention  and  downright  Ivlntr-  They 
twMfy  the  condlUoiu  on  which  Sir  Hudton  Love  agreed  to  evacaate 
the  place,  by  Mylng  that  he  and  hla  garrison  bound  ihemaelrei  not  to 
■erve  airaintt  llie  French  or  the  alllea  of  tlm  French  Tor  a  year  nod  n 
day  I  Within  half  a  year  Colonel  Lowp  wa*  engaged  in  the  carlare 
or  the  island  of  Itehia.  Poor  Mnrat,  with  aII  bii  bravery  aud  all  hia 
great  eiploKat  wai  abnidly  vain,  and  given  to  mnka  a  grral  deal  of 
very  petty  eaploili.  Hedali  were  atrueit  and  RrcHt  bad  picture*  were 
saluted  to  rainin  em  orate  hU  conqncat  of  Capri  and  hli  triumph  ov«r 
the  English  at  Capri,  where  he  nm-er  aet  hi*  foot,  and  where  tiieie 
weT«  no  Engliah  irooni  to  trinmph  over.  Not  only  the  Frendt  and 
Julian,  hot  alao  all  the  fugliih  aeeatinta  we  have  aeen  of  ibm  atTain 
are  very  Incorrect.  We  have  repeatedly  vUted  the  Uland.  and  all  iu 
roaUoaa.  Cmi,  or  Um  knrer  town,  te  ahoceUwr  indoltaaiUa  with 
h MMprt  IB ifc haafc nl sn ntmj.  ,  ^-^-^^J^ 
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places  in  Calabria,  and  among  them  the  rock, 
town,  and  castle  of  Scylla,  which,  in  the  course  of 
two  years,  had  changed  masters  three  or  four  times. 

But  it  was  easier  to  take  old  castles  and  irregu- 
larly fortified  towns  than  to  subdue  the  fierce  spirit 
of  the  Calabrian  people.  Bands  of  insurgents — 
all  called  by  the  French  brigands  or  banditti — still 
kept  the  field,  or  lurked  in  the  mountains  and 
among  the  forests.  As  soon  as  one  redoubtable 
chief  was  captured  or  killed,  another  sprung  to 
supply  his  place  and  avenge  his  fall.  The  Guerilla 
warfare  in  Spain  was  not  more  ferocious  than  this; 
the  same  inhumanity  prevailed  on  both  sides. 
"  When  we  take  the  Calabrians  we  hang  and  shoot 
them ;  when  they  take  ub  they  roast  us  alive," 
says  a  witty  Frenchman,  who  could  laugh  in  the 
midst  of  alt  these  horrors.*  But  the  hanging 
and  shooting  was  conducted  by  the  French  on  a 
frightfully  extensive  scale,  and  with  scarcely  the 
shadow  of  a  trial,  so  that  very  frequently  men  were 
executed  who  had  never  been  in  arms  at  alt,  or 
who  had  long  since  abandoned  the  cause  of  Fer- 
dinand IV.  as  hopeless.  It  was  a  hJind  and  furious 
martial  law  that  prevailed;  and  the  executions 
were  conducted  solely  by  the  military.  Nor  did 
the  French  spare  their  tortures :  they  frequently 
set  fire  to  houses,  huts,  and  villages,' and  burned 
all  within  them;  and,  even  when  they  hanged 
their  captives,  they  would  allow  no  preparation,  no 
friend  to  soothe  them,  no  priest  to  assist  and  con- 
sole them ;  and,  when  the  poor  wretches  were  strung 
up  by  the  neoks,  they  were  fired  at  by  their  savage 


executioner,  not  to  shorten  their  suffering,  but  out 
of  mere  spite  or  wantonness,  for  aim  was  taken, 
not  at  a  vital  part,  but  at  the  legs,  &c.  In 
every  considerable  town  there  was  a  prison  always 
crowded  with  Calabrian  insurgents  or  suspects, 
who  were  treated  with  nearly  every  refinement  of 
barbarity.  Freeh  captives  were  continually  brought 
in  ;  but  the  daily  executions  made  lodging-room  for 
them  in  the  foul  pestilential  prisons.  Ever^  town 
had  itB  gallows  en  permanence  (like  the  guillotine 
at  Paris  during  the  reign  of  terror),  and  no  gallows 
was  ever  seen  without  two  or  three  or  more  peasants 
swinging  from  it.  It  was  usual  to  execute  the 
prisoners  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  leave 
them  suspended  in  terrorem  until  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  they  were  taken  down  to 
make  room  for  others.  All  the  dead  when 
taken  down  were  thrown  into  immense  pits, 
where  they  lay  stark  naked,  or  in  their  ragged 
clothes,  one  upon  the  other,  a  horrible  promiscuous 
heap  of  human  bodies.  At  times  these  uncul- 
tured men  showed  a  high  spirit,  and  bravely  re- 
sented the  imputation  of  being  brigands.  One  of 
them  said  to  the  French  military  tribunal  at  Mon- 
teleon, — "The  robbers  are  yourselves !  what  busi- 
ness have  you  here  and  with  us?  I  carried  my 
gun  and  my  knife  for  King  Ferdinand,  whom  may 
God  restore!  but  I  am  no  robber!"  To  these 
wholesale  executions  and  torturings  were  added  the 
intolerable  Rrievances  of  the  conscription ;  young 
men  of  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
were  seised  and  sent  out  of  their  native  country  to 
fight  for  the  French,  whom  they  abhorred,  in 
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Upper  Italy*  in  Geimany,  in  Spain,  or  wherever 
it  might  suit  Bonaparte  to  employ  them ;  and,  in 
cnrder  to  prevent  their  dewrtkn  or  eaeape,  these 
proud  and  fierce  Calabriina  were  chained  together 
m  partiei  ctf  twentifla  or  fifties  and  murched  ttuoug^ 
the  ooon^  under  strong  escorto  of  gent  J^anut. 
Nor  were  the  prisms  and  the  gallows  leserred 
mA^j  far  the  untameBble  peasantry ;  msny  indi- 
vidwlB  of  respectable  station  in  society — women 
and  children,  as  well  as  men — were  thrown  into 
thme  moat  filthy  and  horrible  of  gaols»  and  many 
of  the  men  of  the  best  name  and  reputation  in  those 
provinces  were  hanged  or  shot,  or  hanged  and  shot 
at  cme  and  the  same  time.  As  in  Spain,  this 
system  of  terrorism  only  gave  a  keener  edge  to 
revenge  snd  cruelty  on  the  other  side.*  When 
Murat  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  more  moderate 
system  he  found  it  impossible  to  do  so,  and  the 
mere  attempt  caused  the  French  and  their  Neapo- 
litan partisans  to  complain  loudly  tiiat  he  was 
favouring  the  Catabrians  to  their  own  cost  and 
prejudice.  The  Calabrians,  on  the  other  hand, 
ctmsidered  every  attem;^  at  cmciliation  as  a  phtf 
to  betray  them.  When  the  new  war  in  Ctermany 
became  knovm,  and  when  intelligent^  reached  the 
Bouthem  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  that  the 
Austrians  bad  beaten  Eugene  Beanhamaia  in  the 
nOTth  of  Italy,  and  had  compelled  the  French  to 
retire  behind  the  Adige,  the  Calabrians  were 
highly  excited,  and  assumed  a  tone  towards  the 
Frendi  which  proved  they  believed  that  the 
moment  of  their  deliverance  was  at  band.  This 
excitement  mounted  still  higher  when  it  was 
reported  that  the  Austrians  had  entered  Milan,  and 
that  the  English  were  fitting  out  a  great  arroameat 
in  Sicily.  And  a  few  days  later  a  climax  was  put 
to  the  Calalnian  fury  by  intell^enoe  that  the  pope, 
"  by  the  authority  of  Ood  Almighty,  and  of  St  Paul 
^nd  St.  Peter,"  had  excommunicated  Bousparte. 

On  the  11th  of  June  Sir  John  Stuart,  the  hero 
of  Maida,  and  now  commander-in-chief  of  our 
forces  in  Sicily,  embarked  with  15,000  British 
troops.  On  the  13th  his  appearance  induced  the 
enemy  to  abandon  the  gresler  part  of  their  posts 
along  the  shore  of  Calabria  ulteriore;  and  the 
posts  and  works  upon  the  line  opposite  to  Messina, 
from  which  the  French  hsd  long  been  threatening 
Sicily  with  iuvsston,  were  seized  snd  destroyed 
by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Smith.  Arms  and  ammu- 
nition were  landed  and  sent  uu  the  country  for  the 
use  of  the  insurgents,  who  took  possession  of  some 
of  the  mountain  passes,  where  they  did  great  mis- 
chief to  Murat's  army,  and  who  recovned  several 
towns  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  they 
took  aanguinsry  vengesnce  <m  the  FVench,  and 
thor  partisans  and  abettors.  Two  amaller  expe- 
ditions, issubg  from  the  port  of  Messins,  landed 
400  or  500  Sioilisn  soldiers  and  Calabrian  reiu- 
geea  in  the  Gulf  of  Gima,  and  2000  or  SOOO 
•oldien,  r^ular  and  iir^iUar,  between  Heggio 

•  UmtaMat  P.  J.  ElmUnt.  R.  Oemnmmt  dutn  ■  *t 
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and  Palmi.  A  portion  of  these  forces,  assisted  by 
a  few  of  our  troops,  undertook  the  siege  of  ScyUa ; 
the  rest  carried  on  a  loose  guerilla  vraifare,  which 
cost  Murat  rather  dear.  At  the  same  time 
flotillas  of  English  and  Sicilian  gun-boau  and  other 
armed  vessels  ran  along  and  scoured  all  the  coasts 
of  Calabria  from  the  promontory  of  ScyXH  to  the 
ec^  Of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  and  from  Reggio  to 
the  head  of  the  Gnlf  of  Taranto^  operating  simul- 
taneously in  the  Tyrrhenian  and  in  the  Ionian  seaa, 
Uireatoung  a  doien  places  in  one  day,  capturing  or 
destroying  many  of  these  places,  makmg  the  French 
generaU  hurry  now  hither  now  thither,  and  spread- 
ing consternation  in  every  town  and  station  on 
both  sea-boards,  for,  though  here  to-day,  no  one 
could  tell  where  the  flotilhu  might  be  to-morrow. 
And,  while  these  two  flotillas  swept  all  the  coasts 
of  Calabria,  Commodore  William  Hoste  scoured 
the  whole  coast  of  Apulia,  the  richest  province  aS 
the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  from  Otranto  to  Man- 
fredonia,  capiuring  every  vessel  that  showed  itself 
at  sea,  cutting  out  fleets  of  com-diips  in  the  ports 
and  bays,  ud  knocking  to  pieces  or  capturing 
many  of  the  sea-fbrts  which  the  French  had 
erected,  and  which  the  Neapolitan  troops  and 
militia  could  rery  seldom  maintain. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  Sit  John  Stuart,  having 
been  joined  by  some  Sicilian  forces  which  em- 
barked at  Palermo,  nominally  under  the  command 
of  Kiug  Ferdmand's  second  son,  Don  Leopold, 
Prince  o{  Salerno,  had  made  straight  for  the  bay  of 
Naples,  to  mensce  the  capital  and  seize  some  of  the 
islands  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  On  tbe 
a4th  of  June  the  advanced  division  of  the  British 
and  Sicilian  troops,  which  contained  the  British 
troops,  anchored  of£  Cape  Miseno,  close  to  Baia  and 
Pozzuoli,  and,  by  water,  not  more  than  ten  or  four- 
teen English  miles  from  the  city  of  Naples,  which 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  excessive  alarm,  and 
almost  into  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  English 
general  was  kept  waiting  sonie  time  by  Don  Leo- 
pold, whose  ptemce  it  wu  expected  would  produce 
a  great  efibct  amon^  his  Other's  oU  subjects,  and 
when  the  prince  amved  he  was  a  dr^  and  an  im- 
pediment all  operationa.  Though  coming  to  fight 
for  his  father's  crown  Don  Leopold  could  not  live 
or  move  without  his  iced  water,  his  fresh  fruit,  and 
his  other  luxuries. ;  and  part  of  the  fleet  was  kept 
stationary  while  speranaras  brought  from  Sicily 
the  <»ngealed  snow  of  mount  Etna,  fur  this  vei; 
luxurious  and  unwarlike  Bourbon.*  Nothing  would 
have  been  more  ea^  than  to  bombard  Naples  and 
batter  it  to  pieces ;  nor  would  it  have  been  a  work 
of  great  difficulty  with  15,000  British  troops  to 
have  landed  and  driven  Murat  out  of  that  city,  for 
be  had  onlv'some  11,000  or  12,000  r^fular  troops 
collected  there,  and  of  these  the  greater  part  were 
Neapolitans,  whose  discipline  was  incomplete,  and 
whose  fidelity  and  eoursge  were  both  ezoeedingly 
donbtfiil.  But  to  destroy  the  city  under  the  eye  m 
the  son  of  the  old  kiug  would  have  been  a  parti- 

*  rum*  tnfMauiUoa  nctlTtdl  from  u  BUUih  oSen  who  wu  In 
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cularly  revulting  act;  and,  though  15,000  British 
troops  might  have  taken,  they  could  not  have  kept 
Naples  in  the  case  of  the  French  beating  the  Aus- 
trians  in  Upper  Italy ;  and  several  weeks  before  the 
arrival  of  our  armament  at  Cape  Miseno,  the  Arch- 
duke John,  though  Dot  beaten  hy  the  French,  hud 
been  compelled,  by  the  TeTeises  of  the  Austrian 
armies  in  other  quarters,  to  abandon  Upper  Italy 
altogether.  Besides,  Sir  John  Stuart's  plan  was 
merely  to  create  and  keep  up  an  alarm,  and  "  to 
make  such  q  movement,  as,  although  it  should  pro- 
duce no  issue  of  achierement  to  ourselves,  might 
still  operate  a  diversion  in  favour  of  our  Austrian 
allies."*  And  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  which 
Murat  had  recently  detached  f^m  Naples  as  a 
reinforcement  to  Eugene  Beauhamais,  as  well  as 
almost  the  whole  of  a  corps  of  6000  men  which  he 
had  sent  into  the  Roman  States  to  complete  the 
seizure  of  the  papal  dominions,  which  hit  brother- 
in-law  Napoleon  had  ordered,  were  precipitately 
recalled  on  the  first  appearance  of  our  armament 
on  the  coast.  On  the  25th  of  June  2300  men,  in- 
cluding some  Sicilian  light  infantry,  a  raiment  of 
Corsican  rangers,  and  a  detachment  of  Calabrian 
Free  Corps,  were  landed  under  the  command  of 
Major-general  MacFarlane,  in  the  island  of  Ischia, 
diitaut  only  four  or  five  miles  frcnu  Cape  Miseno. 
A  chain  of  batteries,  which  the  French  had  erected 
to  fortify  every  accessible  part  of  the  shore,  was 
easily  turned ;  and  then  the  batteries  were  succes- 
sively abandoned.  Two  or  three  hundred  prisoners 
were  taken.  With  the  remainder  of  his  very  in- 
sufficient force  General  Culonna  retired  into  the 
castle,  which  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
detached  rock.  Colonna  rejected  a  summons  from 
MacFarlane ;  but,  on  the  SOth,  when  a  breaching 
battery  was  erected,  he  surreodered  upon  terms  of 
capitulation.  The  small  but  thickly  peopled  island 
of  Procida  lies  between  Capri,  Cape  Miseno,  and 
Ischia,  being  separated  from  the  latter  island  by  a 
deep  but  narrow  channel  of  the  sea  :  it  has  an  old 
cftstlc,  and  then  had  some  other  batteries  and  de- 
fences; but  the  Neapolitan  commandant  surren- 
dered at  the  first  summons,  and  this  event  fortu- 
nately contributed  to  the  almost  entire  capture  or 
destruction  of  a  large  flotilla  of  about  forty  heavy 
gun-boats,  which  attempted  during  the  night  to  run 
from  Gaeta  to  Naples,  and  expected  to  find  protec- 
tion, as  well  as  co-operation,  from  the  fortress  and 
artillery  of  Procida,  in  its  passage  through  the  nar- 
row strait  that  separates  the  island  from  the  main. 
In  the  two  islands  100  pieces  of  ordnance  of  all 
calibres  and  about  1500  regular  troops  were  cap- 
tured. Captain  T.  Staines,  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  being  at  the  east  of  Procida,  discovered  a 
frigate,  a  corvette,  and  several  gun-boats  coming 
out  of  Pozzuoli  bay,  and  he  drove  them  back  again 
to  the  shelter  of  their  land  batteries.  On  the  next 
day  Captain  Staines  took  a  laud  battery  near  Cape 
Miseno,  and  then  with  the '  Gyane '  frigate,  the  *£a- 
poir*  corvette,  and  twenty-three  Sicilian  gun-boats, 

•sir  JduiSti»rt^diap>khtoLatilCMtlnw«]>*  '. 


stood  in  to  Pozzuoli  bay,  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
Murat's  frigate,  corvette,  and  gun-l>oatB  to  action. 
The  '  Cyane,*  Staines's  own  ship,  got  becalmed  so 
near  to  the  shore  that  a  battery  of  four  36-ponnderB 
opened  upon  him.  He  emlxtrked  in  one  of  the 
Sicitiui  gun-boats,  soon  silenced  the  battery,  and, 
landing  with  a  party  of  men,  spiked  the  guns,  do- 
stroyed  the  carriages,  hove  a  10-inch  mortar  into 
the  sea,  and  returned  to  his  frigate  without  a  single 
casualty.  On  the  aft«noon  of  the  27  th  the  Nea- 
politan commodore  came  agun  out  from  Pozzuoli, 
not  to  fight,  but  to  try  to  run  round  the  point  of 
Posilippo  to  Naples.  Besides  his  frigate  and  cor- 
vette he  had  now  twenty  gun-boats;  and  he  was 
encouraged  to  hope  that  his  short  trip  would  be 
fortunate,  if  not  altogether  uninterrupted,  for 
Staines*s  Sicilian  gun-boats  were  at  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  bight  of  the  bay,  and  his  correttethe 

*  Eapoir*  was  becalmed  astern.  But  Staines  rushed 
after  him,  making  the  *  Cyane*  man  her  sweeps, 
and  thus,  pulling  the  English  frigate,  rounded  the 
point  of  Posilippo,  snd  entered  into  the  inner  bay 
of  Naples  alone,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  At  half- 
post  seven  in  the  evening,  when  the  Neap<ditan  fri- 
gate the  *Cerere'  was  within  three  miles  of  the 
mole  of  Naples,  the  *  Cyane '  succeeded  in  getting 
alongside  of  her,  and  Staines  oommeneed  the  action 
within  half  pistol  shot  distance;  the  Neapolitan 
corvette  *  Fsma,'  and  the  twenty  gun-buata  tacked 
and  took  part  in  the  ^ht,  and,  aa  the  whole 
flotilla  kept  edging  in  to  the  shore,  the  land 
batteries  opened  their  fire  upon  the  *  Cyane,* 
which  at  one  time  was  within  gun-shot  of  the 
mole-head.  The  *  Cerere*  got  a  reinforcement 
of  fresh  men  from  Naples,  but  notwithstanding  this 
advantage  she  hauled  down  her  colours,  seeing  that 
the  gun-boats  and  her  consort,  the  *  Fama,'  were 
panic-stricken  and  were  using  their  sweeps  to 
escape  into  the  harbour.  But  a  second  reinforce- 
ment of  men  was  sent  off  from  the  mole  the  next 
minute,  and  the  *  Cerere'  re-hoisted  her  flsg.  But 
by  half-past  eight  the  Neapolitans,  whose  fire  had 
been  for  some  minutes  very  slack,  ceased  firing 
altogether,  and  uttered  shrieks  that  were  heard 
botii  on  shore  and  at  sea:— their  overcrowded 
decks  were  literally  strewed  with  lulled  and 
wounded.  But  by  this  time  the  gallant  Staines 
had  had  his  left  aim  knocked  oat  of  the  socket  at 
the  shoulder  and  had  been  wounded  in  the  side ; 
his  first  lieutenant  (James  Hall)  had  been  dsn- 
gerously  wounded,  and  his  second  and  only  re- 
maining lieutenant  had  also  received  a  serious 
hurt ;  the  frigate  that  had  sustained  the  fire  of  eo 
many  land  and  floating  batteries  was  crippled  in 
her  masts  and  rigging,  and  all  her  sails  were  com- 
pletely riddled  by  grape  and  langridge:  thus  she 
was  neither  in  a  condition  to  take  possession  of  the 
silenced  Neapolitan  frigate  nor  even  to  haul  off 
from  the  land  batteries,  which  kept  up  an  inces- 
sant fire.     But,  fortunately,  by  this  time  the 

*  Espoir*  and  some  of  tbe  Sicilian  gun-boats  came 
to  her  assistance ;  and,  while  tbe  *  Cerere,*  iu  a 
frightAil  state,  elided  round^the  m<de-head  into 
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the  htrbonr,  the  *  Cyuie'  was  tawed  out  of  the  bay 
by  the  Siciliaa  gtm-boati.* 

Captain  Bausan,  the  native  Neaptditan  oflicer 
who  cranmauded  the  *  Gerere*'  ma  a  brave  man 
and  good  uilor ;  aume  of  hia  officera  and  crew, 
though  unaocuBtomed  to  luch  close  and  murderoua 
firing,  did  their  duty  well  and  were  entitled  to 
praise.  They  never  had  the  remotest  chance  of 
victoiy ;  but  the  dreadful  slaughter  which  befel  the 
frigate  might  have  been  in  good  part  avoided  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  rashness,  folly,  and  ignorance 
of  Murat  Bonaparte  had  made  hu  brother-in-law 
grand  admiral  of  the  empire ;  but,  though  the  best 
of  cavalry  ofBcera  and  mott  quick-sighted  of  dra- 
goona,  Murat  knew  absolutely  notliiog  of  naval 
matters.  Since  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Stuart*B 
armament  he  had  been  galloping  along  the  coast 
from  place  to  place,  issuing  a  series  of  orders  that 
were  altogether  abaurd,  escefrt  in  aa  £ir  as  they 
related  to  the  numning  of  the  land  baUeries,  which 
were  very  nomeroiis :  it  wu  he  that  had  uaelesaly 
ordered  tbe  flotilla  of  gun-boats  to  come  from 
Gaeta,  where  it  was  safe ;  and  it  was  he  that  had 
poaitively  enjoined  Bausan  to  push  round  from 
Pozzuoli.  Od  that  day  he  put  on  his  splendid 
and  fantastic  uniform  of  grand  admiral ;  and  on 
horseback,  and  surrounded  by  an  immense  staff  of 
Frenchmen  snd  Italians — all  landsmen  like  him- 
self — he  posted  himself  on  the  shore  near  Poz- 
zuoli. then  at  the  point  of  Poailippe,  then  at  the 
mole-head  of  Naples,  to  cheer  and  encourage  the 
Neapoliun  combatants,  making  signals,  gesticula- 
ting, shouting,  and  finally  tearing  his  mustachios 
in  rage  and  useless  spite.  And  when  the  *  Cerere* 
was  striking  her  &»g  so  near  to  the  spot  where  he 
stood,  it  waa  he  that  sent  off  the  reinforcements  in 
gun-boata  and  other  craft,  crowding  and  cram- 
ming them,  not  with  Bailors,  but  with  land  troops. 
— a  mixture  of  French,  Neumlitans,  and  Swiss, — 
who  were  of  no  use  when  they  got  on  board,  and 
who  served  only  to  confuse  and  confound  Bausan, 
and  swell  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  *  Cerere.*  From  that  day  King  Joachim  never 
again  put  on  his  uniform  of  grand  admiral. 

The  two  iilands  which  Sir  John  Stuart  had 

*  Sir  Jdlio  Stuart,  DbpatcliM ;  Junei,  Naval  1I»tat7 ;  piivale  in- 
rormatlaa  colltneted  on  tha  ipot ;  Collctta.  Storia  dt  Nanoli. 

a«neral  CollMta  ayHilW.  and  alNolutcIy  fiilaiile*  lib  aceaunt  of 
Ihi*  (on  the  part  of  Cnplaifi  T.  Staiiwi  and  111*  mea^  moat  adveolurou* 
and  itnllant  aetion.  with  ■  bold  deflanec  of  tha  hnndredi  of  tbou- 
taniU  ofej-ra  tliat  Mw  th«  afUr  from  the  ihore,  thli  Frencli  partiaitii 
repn-anila  the  Nmpolilan  fHcate  and  eomtta  u  beiny  aMailed  by 
ten  timea  thoir  own  fotco  (died  oontn  auo),  and  apeaks  u  if  a  wbole 
liiilMb  deft  lud  fellowed  the  Ncanalllan  commodore  (h>m  IVtixuoU 
into  Uie  hay  of  Nanlm,  and  liad  there  bllen  npoa  his  itagle  frini*  1 
Perhua  Oeoeral  Colletta  wm  not  at  Naplaa  at  the  time.twt  employed 
In  CaCtlra.  Hut  whrn  he  urole  hit  hittury  ten*  of  IhouMiidi  uf  lib 
conntrymen  were  llvinft— and  maoy  thoiuuida  oTthemareallll  Urlnir 
— who  law  Suinea'i  fhgata  alone  piiiiulnii  tha  '  Curere/  the  <  Pama' 
and  the  twnity  gno-boata  nmad  tna  point  of  Poatlippo,  and  engaf e 
tbe  '  Cerera'  almoat  yard-am  to  yafd-arm,  rMUbr  between  her  and 
the  land  batteriea  In  nrder  to  prerrat  her  eicaping  into  the  hatlxiur, 
and  hiaTliix  at  tha  fame  Ume  t^e  lire  of  the  '  Fama,'  and  that  of  the 
Kun-boata.  The  '  Uynna'a'  eouaort,  tha  '  Eapoit,'  did  not  come  np 
utiUl  the  Neapolitan  Mnte  had  itruek  her  flag  once,  ifnot  twice,  and 
liad  ealireW  oeaaed  flrfng.  Colletu'i  mlarepreaentatioiu  eoiUd  not 
Itafo  been  UiTalunUty,  aod  could  hanUy  have  proceeded  from  Iedo- 
nuK«  of  Um  Ihcta,  Sevan  yean  after  they  occnrndtbere  wai  no  lub- 
Jeet  moie  tkvqnenUy  apoken  of  bj  hU  oouotryman  who  had  been 
vpectaton  of  the  Sgbt,  and  who  atlU  remained  Id  their  aatonUhmeot 
•ttfaadaiiBf  o(8uiioM,andtn  homcMtlH  MUM  tito'Cemt'  Wf 
■MttdirtwBUvsdialoUwtaibow. 


captured  wiUi  hardly  any  loss  are  among  the 
most  healthy,  and  Ischia  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
productive,  of  all  the  islands  that  lie  dose  in  to 
the  coast  of  Italy ;  they  afforded  an  excellent  foot- 
ing for  our  troops,  vhu  could  move  thence  with 
fiicility  and  promptitude  to  ulterior  objects;  while 
the  enemy,  collected  to  observe  their  movements 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  main  and  in  the  un- 
healthy neighbourhood  of  Baia,  Miiiiscola,  the 
lake  of  Patria,  and  the  Pantani,  or  marshes,  must 
suffer  greatly  from  malaria  fevers.  But  no  per- 
manent occupation  had  ever  been  cuntemptated ; 
and,  as  it  became  evident  that  no  diversion  of  oun 
could  save  Austria  from  her  fate.  Sir  John  Stuart 
dismantled  the  castles  of  Ischia  a&d  Prodda,  de- 
stroyed the  batteries  and  all  the  other  works,  re- 
imbarked  his  troops,  and  returned  to  Sicily,  which 
was  soon  afler  threatened  with  invasion  by  Murat, 
and  which,  in  the  abaence  of  the  British,  might  at 
any  time  have  been  over^nm  and  taken  by  5000 
veteran  French  troops. 

The  siege  of  Scylla  had  not  prospered.  The 
French  general  Partonneauz  advanced  in  force  to 
the  relief  of  that  changeable  old  fortress ;  and  the 
English,  with  their  Sicilian  and  Calabrian  allies, 
retreated  with  so  much  precipitancy  that  they 
lel\  their  train  of  artillery,  their  siege-tools,  and 
most  of  their  stores  behind  them.  But  the  old 
castle  on  the  rock  which  stands  over  the  roaring 
caverns  of  Scylla  and  faces  the  resounding  vortexes 
of  Charybdis — neither  of  them  quite  so  formidable 
now  as  iu  Homer's  days— seemed  destined  to  be- 
long to  no  party  in  this  protracted  war.  Not  long 
after  Partonneaiix  had  succeeded  in  raising  the 
siege,  the  French  garrison  abandoned  (he  place  in 
some  niddcD  panic,  leaving  behind  them  nut  only 
the  artillery  and  other  mato'ials  they  had  captured, 
but  all  their  own  guna  and  stores,  which  were 
seized  and  secured  and  carried  over  to  Sicily  by  a 
detachment  of  Sicilian  and  British  troops.  Of  the 
Calabrian  partiaans  who  had  been  landed,  some 
were  cut  off  by  the  French,  some  returned  to  Sicily, 
and  others  maintained  themselves  in  the  mountainti, 
in  the  forest  of  Snnt-Eufemia  near  Maida,  and  in 
other  wild  and  almost  inaccessible  places,  whence 
they  issued  forth  at  opportune  moments  to  carry 
havoc  among  the  weak  detachments  of  Murat's 
anny.  The  service  in  Calabria  became  so  unpa> 
latable  that  all  the  French  officers  who  were  there 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  get  removed, 
and  hardly  any  officers  of  that  nation  could  be 
found  wilbng  to  supply  the  places  of  such  as  were 
recalled.  Many  resignations  took  place;  the  table 
of  Murat's  war-minister  was  almost  constantly 
covered  with  letters  from  French  officera  who 
begged  to  be  employed  in  the  T^rol,  in  Qormany, 
in  Spain,  anywhere  rather  than  in  Calabria,  and 
who  frequently  put  the  alternative  of  an  immediate 
removal  or  a  permiisiaa  to  resign  their  commis- 
sions.*  The  more  extenaiTe  struggle  going  on  in 

*  Paul  Louia  Contier  telli  na  that,  when,  rimply  out  of  an  eager 
dadra  to  «ploi*  llagia  Grcida  and  Um  wboM  otuat  baauttfaleoiiB- 
ay  whUh  hh  paw  wood  m  Mihia  ctriiwfa|^^^y|j^jjit. 
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the  Spaniih  peninsula  lept  the  attention  of  Europe 
awa^  from  the  irregular  war  at  the  end  of  the 
Italian  peninsula ;  but,  we  repeat,  Calabria  cost 
the  French  enormons  sacrifices,  and  continued, 
almost  to  the  hut  day  of  the  war,  to  be  a  fttal 
drain  upon  the  armies  and  resources  of  Bonaparte. 
It  was  chiefly,  we  presume,  on  account  of  the 
countenance  and  open  aid  and  Bsaiatance  which  our 
goremment,  the  generals  commanding  our  forces 
in  Sicily,  and  the  admirals  of  our  fleets  gave  to 
the  insurgents,  and  guerilla-like  partisans,  that  the 
French  persisted  in  styling  all  those  Calabrians 
and  Sicilians  brigands,  and  in  treating  them  as 
auch  whenever  they  fell  into  their  hands.  It 
sodnded  well  to  represent  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
as  the  ally  of  bantfitti,  and  hia  generals,  admirals, 
ambassadors,  and  envoys  as  being  leagued  with 
robbers  and  cut-purses.  The  French,  who  united 
in  their  own  minds  the  extremes  of  incredulity  and 
of  credulity,  must  have  hsd  a  very  large  belief  in 
the  credulousnm  of  mankind  when  thi^  asserted 
and  maintained  that  the  entire  population  of  whole 
prorinces  were  nothing  bat  brigands..  For  rob- 
bery to  be  a  profitable  calling  diere  must  be  some- 
hody  to  be  robbed.  Wild  as  was  the  country, 
Calabria  had  never  been  a  Und  of  brigandism. 
That  system  had  only  obtained  in  the  frontier- 
provinces  of  the  kingdom — in  the  Abruni  and  on 
the  edge  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  In  those  pro- 
vinces there  were  high  roads,  frequented  by  rich 
travellers  and  foreigners ;  but  in  Calabria  there 
was  nothing  of  the  sort,  that  region,  at  the  end  of 
the  peninsula,  forming  a  sort  of  Finis  Terries 
leading  to  nowhere.  There  were  no  bands  of 
robbers  either  in  Calabria  Citra  or  in  Calabria 
Ulteriore  when  the  French  first  arrived ;  but  the 
mess  of  that  brave,  active,  and  fierce  population 
flew  to  arms,  and  crowned  the  hill-t(^  and 
blocked  up  the  roads,  or  luriced  by  the  road-sides, 
to  repel  and  despoil  the  invaders  of  their  country, 
the  enemies  of  their  kiiw  and  diurch,  and— as 
they  conceived — of  their  God.  These  men  were 
insurgents,  not  robbers ;  their  patriotism  was  as 
pure  and  as  indisputable  as  that  of  the  Spanish 
peasantry,  and,  cruel  and  vindictive  as  they  were, 
they  were  not  more  so  than  the  Spaniards. 
Their  leaders,  for  the  most  part,  however  lowly 
their  original  condition  (and  there  were  French 
marshals,  dukes,  and  princes  who  had  begun  life 
in  a  condition  quite  as  obscure  as  that  of  any  of 
them),  held  regular  commissions  from  their  old 
kin^,  Ferdinand  IV.,  who  had  all  the  rights  of  a 
belligerent,  and  who  by  the  law  of  war  wu  justi- 
fied in  making  every  effort  for  recovering  by  the 
sword  dominions  which  had  been  takoi  from  him  by 
the  sword  and  by  ibul  treachery.  His  commbsion 
was  entitled  to  as  much  weight  and  respect  as  any 
of  the  commisuoiu  gmnted  by  Booaparte  or  by 
bis  brother  Joamh,  or  by  hia  brother-in-law 
Murat;  but,  aa  the  French  read  the  law,  Ferdl- 
Hand's  commissions  were  null,  his  commissioned 
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officers  were  brigand  chieft  and  rebels  fiinoolh  to 
King  Joseph  or  King  Joachim,  and,  assudh,  vrere, 
whatever  captured,  hanged.  If  the  unhappy  man 
wore  a  red  coat  the  execution  had  an  additumal 
grace  and  gust;  and  it  was  proclaimed  to  the 
worid  that  an  mfiunons  robber  and  cut-throat,  with 
an  English  nnifinm  on  his  back,  and  with  English 
money  in  his  pocket,  had  been  seized  and  put  to 
that  ignominious  death  which  his  lawless  life  and 
crimes  had  merited.  It  signified  nothing  to  these 
Ftanch  reporters  that  the  imiform  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand's guards  was  scarlet  like  our  own;  King 
Ferdinand  and  his  guards  were  out  of  sight  of 
Europe,  Aut  up  in  Sicily,  and  all  the  world  knew 
that  red  was  the  English  colour  i  and  thua  it  was 
deemed  advantageous  to  attempt  to  cast  dirt  upon 
it  It  is  only  by  subscribing  to  a  new  and  dan- 
gerous theory  that  we  can  deprive  the  poor  Cala- 
brians of  the  hontnir  of  a  boUl  and  a  persevering 
resistance ;  and  by  subscribing  to  that  theory  we 
must  equally  dishmiour  the  Spaniarda,  the  Portn- 
guese,  the  Tyrolese,  and,  in  het,  everr  people  that 
either  in  modem  <ar  in  aocieac  times  have  liam  in 
masses  against  tiie  invadera  of  their  country*  and 
persevered  in  their  resistance  after  dieir  annica, 
regular  or  irregular,  had  been  defeated  in  the  fidd. 
By  this  fatal  theory  the  William  Tell  of  Switzer- 
land, the  Wallace  and  the  Bruce  of  Scothmd,  most 
be  taken  down  from  their  glorioua  and  time- 
honoured  pedestals  to  be  classed  with  lawless  in- 
surgents or  brigand  chiefs.  If,  as  this  new  theory 
imports,  regulsr  armies  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
only  belligerents,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
invaded  are  to  be  regarded  only  aa  neutrala,  and  as 
such  excluded  from  any  participation  in  the 
struggle,*  then  sll  such  inspiriting  risii^  aa  those 
of  the  Swiss  and  the  Scots  in  the  olden  time,  or  aa 
those  of  the  Calabrians,  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
Tyrolese  in  our  own  days,  most  have  the  stamp 
and  opprobrium  of  ille^lity  put  upon  them. 
becanse  an  overwhelming  invading  force  (fol- 
lowing upon  a  series  of  the  moat  treadk^ous 
deeds,  which  hare  enabled  the  invader  to  penetale 
into  the  heart  of  the  country  and  to  obtain  previous 
possession  of  most  of  its  stnmgholds)  defeau  and 
scatters  a  weak  and  ill  if  not  treacherously  com- 
manded regular  army,  and  establishes  a  tine  of 
posts  along  a  particular  river  (aay  the  Ebro),  the 
spirited  population,  the  body  of  the  people  living 
within  those  lines  and  knowmg  that  they  have  been 
betntved  by  the  invader,  and  suspecting  that  they 
may  nave  been  betrayed  by  some  of  the  oScera 
of  their  own  army,  may  not  rise  and  arm  and  do 
their  best  to  rescue  their  country  from  thraldom, 
then  is  patriotism  made  a  crime  and  offered  up  as 
a  BBcrifice  to  professionslities  and  arbitrary  tech- 
nicalities.t  It  eveiTthing  is  to  be  made  dependent 
upon  regular  armiei,  and  if  the  people,  «  whom 
the  army  is  but  a  part  and  an  instrument,  are  not 
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to  step  forward  into  the  field,  then  a  few  injudi- 
cious moTements  of  a  general  and  two  or  three 
defeats  must  decide  the  fate  and  independence  of 
«  comitTy!  Ajod  these  reasoners  seem  to  foi^ 
lAat  the  people  incapable  of  rising  against  an  in- 
vader and  oppressor  must  be  a  people  incapable  of 
Aunkhing  mve  soldiers,  or  materials  proper  to 
make  that  regular  arm;  upon  which  everything 
doir  to  the  nation  must  wholly  and  solely  depend. 
If  such  conrictioDB  had  been  entertained  by  Uie 
invaded  and  oppressed  peoples  of  Kurope  there 
would  have  been  no  lots  of  300,000  French  regu- 
lars in  Italy  and  in  Spain,  there  would  have  been 
no  dismal  retreat  from  Moscow,  no  glorious  reveil 
of  the  great  Germanic  family ;  but  Bonaparte 
would  have  established  his  universal  dominion ;  the 
characteristics  of  nations,  which  give  variety  and 
interest  and  beauty  to  the  world,  would  have  been 
rudely  obliterated,  and  French  manners,  French 
morals,  and  French  taste  would  have  been  en- 
throned, in  a  tyrannical  intolerant  domination,  in 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  But  theoriBts  are 
weak  when  they  grapple  with  the  real  feelings  and 
passions  of  human  nature;  no  people  that  are  not 
absolutely  degraded  will  ever  subscribe  to  this  new 
doctrine ;  their  instinct  will  revolt  at  it ;  they  will 
continue  to  do  as  their  ancestors  have  done  j  they 
will  not  place  their  loyality,  their  patri(Aism,  their 
'religion,  their  homes  and  hearths,  as  a  deposit  in 
the  hands  of  the  regular  army  they  raise  and  pay, 
to  be  risked  in  a  throw  of  the  dice,  or  to  be  utterly 
lost  in  a  few  battles ;  and  it  is  only  inasmuch  as 
the  theory  may  influence  future  governments,  when 
called  upon  to  estimate  the  nature  and  probable 
results  of  such  national  insurrections,  that  the 
theory  itself  calls  for  any  criticism. 

While  the  French  were  alarmed,  and  fully  oc- 
cupied in  the  eouth  of  Italy,  Admiral  Lord  Col- 
lingwood,  who  still  retained  the  command  in  chief 
oi  oar  Mediterranean  flett — wearing  out  in  hard 


service  the  last  days  of  an  honourable  and  most 
valuable  life  —  recommended  General  Sir  John 
Stuart  to  send  an  expedition  against  the  islands  of 
Zante,  Corfu,  and  Cephalonia,  which  lie  opposite 
to  the  Neapolitan  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adria- 
tic, and  which,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  an 
amicable  undmtanding  with  the  Czar  Alexander, 
had  been  seized  and  occupied  by  the  French,  who 
were  also  looking  forward  to  conquests  or  occu- 
pations in  the  Morea,  and  in  other  parts  of  con- 
tinental Greece.  The  general,  at  first,  seemed 
rather  adverse  to  the  plan,  doubting  whether  he 
could  safely  spare  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 
from  Sicily,  and  being  much  perplexed  by  the 
arguments  and  entreaties  of  Queen  Caroline,  who 
took  upon  herself  all  that  share  of  public  business 
which  ought  to  have  been  transacted  by  her  fish- 
ing, shooting,  pleasure-hunting  husband,  and  who 
strongly  deprecated  the  removal  of  any  English 
troops  from  the  island  of  Sicily,  unless  they  were 
employed  against  the  French  in  the  continental 
dominions  of  Ferdinand.  Sir  John  Stuart,  however, 
after  a  very  little  hesitation,  warmly  embraced  Lord 
Collingwood'e  project.  The  expedilitm  was  under- 
taken with  such  secrecy,  that  ,none  of  the  people 
knew  whither  they  were  going;  and  neither  at 
Sicily,  nor  even  in  our  own  possession,  Malta,  was 
there  the  slightest  suspicion  of  such  a  thio^  being 
in  contemplation  until  the  afiair  was  all  finished.* 
The  naval  part  of  the  expedition  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Spranger  of  the  *  Warrior,'  who  was 
accompanied  by  a  sloop  of  war  and  transports,  and 
who  was  joined,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  by 
two  ships  of  the  line,  some  frigates,  and  smaller 
vessels :  the  military  part  was  entnuted  to  Briga- 
dier General  Oswud,  who  had  under  his  orders 
1600  troops,  of  whom  about  one  half  were  Corsican 
rangers,  Sicilians,  CaUbrians,  and  other  fore^era 
in  British  pay.  There  was  known  to  exist  in  those 
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Ionian  iBlaxids,  among  the  Veneto-Greek  popula- 
tion, a  very  atrong  party  inimical  to  the  French, 
and  to  communicfUe  with  this  party,  and  roiue  it 
into  action,  a  Signor  Foreati  and  an  Ionian  Greek 
count  were  brought  over  from  Malta,  where  they 
had  taken  refuge  from  the  French  and  their  coun- 
trymen of  that  faction.  The  expedition  sailed  from 
Messina  on  the  23rd  of  Septemher,  and  arrived  off 
Ccf^onia  on  the  28th.  By  the  1st  of  October 
all  the  erpected  ships  and  some  gun-boats  arrived ; 
on  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  whole  tieet  came  to 
anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Zante,  just  out  of  reach  of  the 
nearest  batteries ;  and  at  daylight,  on  the  following 
morning,  the  troops  began  to  land  under  cover  of 
the  fire  of  some  of  our  ships  and  gun-boats,  which 
soon  silenced  the  land  batteries.  As  our  troops 
landed  and  formed,  the  French  retired  from  every 
direction  into  the  castle,  which  was  invested  forth- 
with. A  proclamation  was  issued  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, many  of  whom  immediately  offered  to  assist 
in  expelling  their  late  masters.  The  castle  being 
a  place  of  no  very  great  strength,  though  advan- 
tagrottely  situated  im  a  ccmimanding  elevation,  the 
French  commandant  thought  proper  to  capitulate ; 
and  before  the  day  was  over,  he  surrendered  to  the 
English  commanders  not  only  the  whole  of  the 
island  of  Zante,  but  also  the  iuands  of  Cephalonia, 
Ithaca,  and  Gerigo.  And  thus  was  the  British 
flag  hoisted  over  Homeric  islands,  and  the  narrow 
kingdom  of  the  cunning  Ulysses.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Septinsular  Republic  was  restored 
under  British  protection.  Two  pf  the  seven  islands, 
however,  were  left  in  the  occupation  of  the  French ; 
but  one  of  these — the  island  of  Santa  Maura — 
waa  reduced  in  the  month  of  April,  1810,  by  Gene- 
ral Oswald  and  Lieutenant>ColoDel  Hudson  Lowe.* 
Corfu,  the  most  important  island  of  the  whole 
group,  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  by  a  small 
force ;  it  remained  a  very  useless  possession  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  who  could  carry  on  no  trade, 
and  whose  communications  with  France,  and  even 
with  the  near  coast  of  Italy,  were  almost  constantly 
cut  off,  until  the  downfal  of  Bonaparte;  and  it  was 
^ven  up  by  Louis  XVIII.  at  the  peace  of  Paris 
in  1814.  The  seven  islands  were  then  more  com- 
plete restored  to  their  independence,  and  formed 
roto  a  state  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  represented  by  a  brd  high  cranmis- 

•  The  nptnra  of  Suta  Iban  wu  attaoded  with  kto*  hui  flsht- 
iuK-  It  WM  ftltogether  a  brilUaatUHk  epbodelo  the  ww,  hl|klT 
honoanble  to  tlie  Britbh  txoafmt  to  Ttrtoof  faniga  corp*  In  oar 
MTvice,  and  to  Oswald,  Hudaon  Lowa.  Chnich  (ihtee  GeDeTal 

Church.  In  the  MTviee  of  Fardlnaod,  Kiu  of  Napl«a,  and  of  Otho, 
KiDgoTOracea),  lo  Uijon  CUtka  and  dn  BoMCt.aad  to  Captalna 
Ejrta  anil  StiTen*  of  tha  royal  navy.  Tba  two  iMt-nanad  atttetn 
wera  amonx  Uia  moat  aninatcd  In  tha  eombat,  and  wen  both  woiwded. 
It  wai  Oolonet  Lowa  that  moTrd  ftnt  aud  took  tha  town.  It 
Ht^or  Church  that  nllantly  carried  the  SrM  Ftnieb  iwloabt.  with 
foor  eompanlea  of  the  <^k  light  iofhotrr,  ■  ickImimU  whkh  he 
bad  aadUed  in  raldng  and  diaeipllDioii  at  ifalta.  Tlte  P^eh  se* 
sml,  Camiu,  bad  bIiutb  1000  men,  ai>d  a  ronren  of  romlderable 
ttreDsth.  with  (troog  Oald-vorka  connected  wlib  it.  He  ww,  tiowFVer, 
aoon  driven  ttam  hb  Qeld-worki,  onr  Royal  Harioea  breahioc  throaxh 
tha  nbattta.  and  chanlnic  Into  Die  antrendimenU.  The  PremA  fled 
at  all  poinU,  punued  wlUi  the  bayoa-  t  (ton  work  to  work,  and  aban- 
donlRK  the  camp  and  caa&on  of  tbo  attacked  Um.  They  threw  them- 
felvrt  into  tho  fortimt  bnt  nine  dm  atler  tber  aurraodrnd,  and 
l>eaanie  priwnen  of  war.  Oierlu.  ConioaBt.  Calabrlau,  all  the 
fiiretgD  eorp*  that  «m  mployed  ia  tba  npedidoB,  brtumd  mnark- 
•Idjr  wall. 


sioner,  who  resides  at  Corfu,  and  convdces  once 
a  year  the  parliament  or  legisUtive  assembly. 
During  the  war  a  British  military  establishment 
was  necesiary  to  preserve  the  islands  from  the 
enemy,  and  since  the  peace  it  has  only  been  the 
presence  of  the  British  forces  that  has  kept 
the  islanders  from  revolution,  invasioi,  intestine 
war,  and  anarchy. 

On  January  the  5th  a  treaty  of  peace  was  ugned 
between  the  Ottoman  Porte  aad  England,  having 
been  negotiated  by  Mr.  Elliot.  Sultan  SeUm,  with 
whom  we  had  gone  to  war,  had  been  for  some 
months  in  his  grave  when  this  peace  was  signed, 
and  so  had  been  his  cousin  Mustapha,  who  had 
succeeded  to  Selim's  authority  in  the  month  of 
May,  1807.  Mustapha  Bairactar,  Pasha  of  Rud- 
cfauck,  animated  by  sffection  for  the  deposed  Selim, 
by  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  vulgar  Cabakchy 
Oglu  and  the  mufti  who  had  brought  about  the 
revolution  of  1807,  and  by  the  desire  to  restore 
his  master  to  the  throne  and  carry  out  his  plans 
for  disciplining  the  Turkish  armies,  collected  a 
great  force  on  the  Danube  and  marched  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  deposed  all  the  new  ministers 
of  Sultan  Mustapha,  pittting  to  death  the  agha  of 
the  janissaries  and  other  enemies  of  Sdim  and 
reform ;  and  m  the  28th  of  July  he  proclaimed 
the  dethroned  Selim  as  the  only  true  and  legitimate 
sultan,  and  rushed  to  the  seraglio  to  liberate  him 
from  his  prison.  The  bairactar's  movement  wu 
sudden  and  rapid;  but  Sultan  Mustapha,  who  had 
been  feasting  at  one  of  the  imperial  kiosks  on  the 
Bosporus,  got  into  the  aeraglio  before  him,  and 
sent  his  black  eunuchs  to  strangle  his  cousin  Selim 
in  bis  cell  or  chamber.  When  the  foul  deed  was 
done,  Mustapha  retired  into  his  harem,  saying, 
"  Now  open  the  gate,  and  delivo-  Sultan  Selim  to 
the  bairactar,  since  he  demands  it!"  The  slaves 
went  and  threw  open  the  massive  inner  g^  of  the 
seraglio ;  the  terrible  bairactar,  who  had  been 
threatening  to  force  the  gate  open  with  artillery, 
nisbed  into  the  ^rt,  and  there  saw  the  blackened 
and  disBgured  corse  of  his  master  and  benefactor 
whom  he  had  come  to  serve  and  save.  Hie  pasha 
was  at  first  petrified  with  horror ;  and  then  he  and 
his  rough  soldiers  knelt  and  over  the  body 
of  Sdim.  The  bairactar  wu  at  last  roused  into 
action  by  the  cepitan  pasha.  **  Seize  me  the 
murderous  Mustapha!"  roared  ^  bairmctar: 
"  proclaim  his  younger  brother  Mahmoud  Sultan ! 
Gat  me  off  the  heads  of  the  vile  slaves  that  have 
murdered  the  good  Selim!"  At  the  words  cour- 
tiers, pages,  and  eunnchs  mingled  with  the  bai- 
ractar's  soldiers  and  ran  with  them  through  the 
numerous  and  intricate  apartments  of  the  seraglio 
in  search  of  Mustapha  and  Mahmoud.  Sultan 
Mustapha  was  easily  found  and  Bei2ed,  and  thrown 
into  the  very  prieon  where  his  frightful  Uack 
eunuchs  had  only  a  few  minutes  before  strangled 
his  cousin  Selim.  But  the  young  Mahmood  was 
not  found  so  soon.  His  brother  Mustapha  had 
tried  to  discover  him  and  put  him  to  death  while 
the  bairactar  was  weeping  in  th(  court  below,  for 
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hit  well  knew  the  uicient  and  univenal  nipentition 
of  tilt  Turlu,  who  believed  that  the  empire  must 
fall  and  finish  with  the  extinction  of  the  reigning 
dynaatji  with  the  last  descendant  of  the  vcnorable 
boose  of  Otman,  and,  as  of  that  race  there  now 
existed  only  Muatapha  and  Mahmoud,  he  knew 
timt.  if  be  could  Irat  strangle  his  brother  as  he  had 
strangled  his  cousin,  both  bis  life  and  his  tbrooe 
would  be  safe.  But  young  Mahmoud  was  saved 
by  some  faithful  and  fond  servants,  who  hastily 
carried  him  to  a  remote  and  dingy  comer  of  the 
seraglio,  and  concealed  him  under  a  heap  of  mats 
and  carpets :  and  there  he  was  found  by  some  of 
the  bairactar's  people,  who  hailed  him  as  sultan, 
and  conveyed  him  to  their  chief.  Before  the 
bairactar's  arrival  at  the  capital,  a  party  acting  in 
concert  with  him  had  surprised  Cabakchy  Oglu 
in  his  country  house  on  the  Bosporus,  and,  regard- 
less of  the  sanctity  of  the  harem,  th^  had  mur- 
dered that  Yamack  chief  in  the  midst  of  his 
women,  and  had  sent  his  head  as  an  acceptable 
present  to  the  luiinctar.  That  terrible  Pasha  of 
Rudchuck,  who  by  virtue  of  the  rerolution  he  had 
effected  now  became  grand  -vizier  to  Sultan  Mah- 
moud, began  hia  ministry  with  bloody  deeds  of 
vengeance  and  retaliation.  On  tlie  first  day  of  bis 
installation  thirty-three  heads  fell  under  the  sharp 
yaughans  of  the  executioners,  and  were  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  the  public  at  the  outer  gate  of  the 
Ber^;lio.  These  were  the  assassins  of  Sultan 
Selim,  or  the  particular  favourites  of  Sultan  Mus- 
tapba.  On  account  of  the  elevated  dignity  of  his 
office  the  hideous  Nubian  head  of  the  Kislar  Agha, 
or. chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  or  governor  of  the 
women,  was  put  upon  a  bright  silver  dish.  These 
decapitations  were  followed  by  drowning  and 
strangling.  A  number  of  the  women  of  Muatapha*a 
harem,  who  were  said  to  have  manifested  great 
^oy  on  learning  the  death  of  Selim,  were  sewn  up 
in  aacks,  and  were  thrown  into  the  deep  aea,  hard 
by  die  Maidoi'fl  Tower,  where  the  waters  of  the 
Bosporus  sweep  with  a  stnmg  current  round  the 
Asiatic  point  of  Scutari  into  the  Propontis.  All 
the  officers  of  the  Yamacks  that  could  he  caught 
were  strangled  and  then  thrown  into  the  Bosporus. 
About  one  hundred  individuals  were  sacriiical  hy 
the  bairactar  to  the  manes  of  Sultan  Sdim.  As 
soon  as  his  vengeance  was  satisfied,  or  as  soon  as 
he  had  destroyed  all  those  he  bad  dared  destroy 
(for  the  mufti  and  the  oulemas,  who  had  done 
greater  injury  to  Selim  and  his  reforms  than  the 
rude  Yamacks  had  done,  were  placed  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  their  offices  above  the  reach  of  his  yataghnns, 
sacks,  and  bow-strings),  the  new  grand  vizier 
started  on  the  work  of  reform  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary. He  had  some  just  and  enlightened  views 
which  might  possibly  have  tended  to  prop  up  a 
decrepid  and  tottering  empire,  which  in  no  way 
will  be  able  to  support  itself,  by  itself,  for  any 
great  length  time,  in  Europe;  the  henrt  and 
head  of  the  youig  Sultan  Mahmoud  went  with  him 
and  his  schemes,  fur,  during  the  period  which  had 
intervened  between  (he  dethronement  of  that  prince 
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in  the  spring  of  1807  and  his  murder  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1808,  Selim,  the  most  accomplished  Turk 
of  the  time,  had  acted  as  instructor  or  tutor  to  hia 
young  cousin,  a  caged  prince,  a  captive  like  him- 
self; but  the  bairactar  waa  hot,  impetuous,  impa- 
tient of  any  delay,  furious  as  a  tiger  at  any  remon- 
strance,  and,  by  attempting  to  reform  too  much  at 
once,  he  ended  by  reforming  nothing,  and  by 
saorificing  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  hundreds 
or  of  thousands  of  hia  friends  or  partisans.  The 
personal  habits  and  vices  of  the  man  contributed 
to  his  hasty  ruin :  like  nearly  all  Turkish  pashas 
he  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  gold;  he  drank 
wine  copiously,  and  not  in  private,  as  many  well- 
reputed  Mussulmans  did,  but  in  public,  and  with 
indecent  bravado;  and,  whether  in  his  cups  or 
sober,  he  had  the  pernicious  habit  of  heating  the 
Turks  with  sticks.  All  this  enabled  the  mufti  and  the 
oulemas  to  arm  the  people  against  him.  On  the  14th 
of  November,  during  the  Ramazan,  or  Mahom- 
medan  Lent,  when  the  Turks  fost  alt  day  and  feast 
all  night,  the  janissaries,  animated  by  the  oulemas, 
and  beaded  by  their  new  agha,  collected  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  set  fire  to  some  houses  close 
to  the  palace  of  the  ^rand  vizier,  and  fell  furiously 
upon  some  of  the  bairactar^s  regular  European  dis- 
ciplined troops.  The  bairactar  had  been  drinking 
deep  of  the  forbidden  wine,  and  had  retired  to  his 
harem,  where  no  man  dared  to  disturb  him  on  a 
trivial  occasion.  Fires  were  frequent,  and  so  were 
quarrels  and  skirmishes  between  the  regular  troops 
and  the  irregular  and  most  turbulent  juiissariea. 
Thus  the  grand  vizier  was  not  roused  to  a  terrible 
waking  until  the  conflagration  had  nearly  reached 
his  own  abode,  and  until  his  palace  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  janissaries  and  the  mob  of  the 
city,  who  were  all  shouting  death  to  him,  and  anti- 
cipating the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  burnt  alive  in 
his  house,  or  fall  at  their  feet  under  tlie  strokes  of 
their  yataghans  in  some  hopeless  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  fire.  Yet  this  last  attempt,  if  boldly  and 
promptly  made,  might  possibly  have  saved  the 
bairactar  even  now,  for  he  had  many  brave  and 
faithful  men  about  him,  and  the  janissaries  had  a 
superstitious  awe  and  dread  of  his  own  personal 
courage  and  prowess :  but,  instead  of  making  a 
rush  out  into  the  street,  at  the  worst  to  die  like  a 
soldier,  the  infatuated  pasha  began  to  collect  his 
diamonds  and  his  jewels  and  his  sacks  of  gold, 
like  a  miserable  miser ;  and,  when  he  had  got  these 
things  together,  he  fled  to  a  strong  tower  of  his 
palace,  which  was  not  built  of  wood  like  the  rest, 
but  of  solid  stone,  and  there  he  shut  himself  up 
with  the  best  beloved  of  his  wives  or  concubines, 
and  with  a  black  eunuch.  The  new  capitan-pashn, 
who  had  owed  his  promotion  to  the  bairactar,  and 
Gsdi  Pasha,  who  waa  commanding  some  of  the 
disciplined  troops  stationed  in  the  Asiatic  suburb 
of  Cunatantinople,  made  vigorous  efforts  to  relieve 
the  grand  vizier  and  save  the  reform  system  from 
perishing.  They  carried  the  regular  troops  into 
the  city  ;  they  reinforced  the  sultan's  guards  in  the 
seraglio ;  they  spread  the  report  that  the  bairactar 
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had  escaped  from  the  tower ;  they  ordered  a  tr^ 
mendoua  fire  to  be  opened  upon  the  insurgents 
from  the  battlements  of  the  imperial  palace ;  and 
they  charged  the  janitsarics  with  the  bayonet  in 
the  streets ;  while  some  of  the  capitan-pasha's 
ships,  anchored  in  the  deep  port  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  close  in  shore,  kept  up  an  incessant 
cannonade  on  the  palace  of  tlie  aglu  of  the  jania- 
aaries,  and  upon  every  group  of  inturgoits  vbo 
ventured  to  show  themselves  near  the  side  of  the 
port.  Thus  passed  the  whole  of  the  da^  of  the 
15th  of  November,  during  which  the  mufb  and  all 
the  great  oulemas  fled  and  concealed  themseWes, 
leaving  some  fanatic  derviehes  and  inferior  imams 
to  keep  lip  the  courage  or  the  fury  of  the  janissaries 
and  the  rest  of  the  populace.  On  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  Cndi  Pasha,  at  the  head  of  a  disciplined 
column  4000  strong,  and  with  some  artillery, 
made  a  sortie  from  tlie  seraglio,  drove  the  janis- 
saries before  him,  took  one  ot  their  strong  barracks 
near  the  mosque  of  Santa  Sophia,  reached  the 
Hippodrome  where  Cabakchy  Oglu  had  sat  in 
state  to  receive  the  heads  of  Sultan  Selim's  minis- 
ters and  the  friends  of  reform,  and  broke  the 
beleaguering  lines  which  had  been  drawn  round 
the  vast  and  stiU-burning  palace  of  the  grand 
Tizier.  But  the  int(4erable  heat  of  the  flames  did 
not  permit  hiui  to  approach  the  incombnatible 
stone  tower ;  and,  whether  the  iMuractar  bad  been 
roasted  alive,  or  had  been  so  fortunate  aa  to  escape 
from  flame  and  steel  and  bullet,  he  could  not 
ascertain.  Fnrni  thia  moment  Cadi  Pasha  b^an 
to  conduct  himself  like  a  stupid,  ferocious  maniac ; 
he  split  his  column  into  numerous  detachments, 
which  rushed  through  different  quarters  of  the 
city,  pillaging  and  murdering,  sparing  neither  age 
nor  sex,  and  setting  6re  to  the  houses.  This  united 
all  clastes  of  the  population  in  one  cause,  and  filled 
every  heart  with  unmitigsble  rage :  a  fire  was 
opened  from  every  bouse,  and  from  both  sides  of 
the  narrow  tortuous  streets,  on  his  advsncing  de- 
tachments; even  women  and  children  got  to  the 
house-tops  to  hurl  stones  and  tiles  and  sheets  of 
lead  at  the  heads  of  the  regular  troops,  and  to  pour 
boiling  oil  upon  them.  The  detachments  were 
stopped  in  tlwir  murderous  march,  and  fell  back 
upon  the  Hippodrome,  followed  by  mingled  masses 
of  mob,  janissaries,  dervishes,  and  imams.  In  the 
captured  barracka,  by  Santa  Sophia,  Cadi  Pasha  had 
left  no  more  than  300  of  his  regulars.  A  countleaa 
mass  of  janissaries  rushed  to  the  building,  deter- 
mined to  recoTcr  it.  The  incalculable  advantage 
of  the  European  discipline  was  fully  displayed ; 
and,  aa  the  ngulars  could  expect  do  quarter,  they 
fought  as  vigorously  as  men  could  tight.  Five 
times,  ten  times,  twenty  times  and  more,  they  beat 
back  those  tens  of  thousands  of  undisciplined,  dis- 
orderly janissaries.  At  last  some  of  the  janissaries, 
or  some  of  the  mob,  set  fire  to  those  vast  and 
magnificent  barracks,  which,  being  mainly  con- 
structed of  wood,  soon  blazed  in  every  part,  and 
threw  out  flames  snd  sparks,  which  carried  the 
conflagrttioa  to  all  the  buildings  in  the  neighbour- 


hood, except  the  ancient  and  fire-proof  temple  of 
Santa  Sophia.  The  300  regulars  kept  firing  upon 
the  janissaries  from  the  midst  of  flames  and  smoke, 
until  the  roof  and  the  walls  fell  in,  and  buried 
them  to  a  man  in  oue  huge  burning  grave.  But 
by  tliU  time  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  of  Constan- 
tinople, including  the  most  densely  peopled  qnar- 
tera,  was  in  a  blue ;  hnndieda  of  the  iuhabitanti, 
unable  to  escape  out  of  the  narrow  atreeta,  were 
burning  to  deatn ;  agomsing  ahridca  were  heard  on 
all  sidea;  and  Sultan  Mahmond  waa  gazing  on 
these  scenes  of  the  infernal  r^iona  from  one  of  the 
towers  of  the  seraglio.  The  heart  of  the  young 
sultan  was  not  so  hard  then  aa  it  was  found  to  be 
when  he  had  reigned  twdve  or  fifteen  years  longer. 
He  ordered  Cadi  Pasha  to  cease  hostilities,  and  he 
sent  a  khattisherif,  or  the  moat  solemn  of  imperial 
decrees,  to  ttie  janissary  agha,  enjoining  him  to 
employ  all  the  means  in  hu  power  to  check  that 
horrible  conflagration.  CadiPa^ia,  with  all  the 
men  that  remained  of  his  column,  returned  into 
the  seraglio ;  and  the  janissary  agha,  not  daring 
to  disobey  so  stdemn  an  order,  attended  to  the 
conflagration,  which  was  threatening  destructioi 
to  every  part  of  the  immense  city  except  the  stone 
mosques,  the  seraglio,  and  the  stupendous  lines  of 
walla  which  were  built  by  the  Greek  onperon. 
But,  emboldened  by  Cadi  Pasha's  retreat,  and  by 
the  oesaatimi  of  tlw  firing  frmn  the  soaglio,  the 
mob  and  aome  of  the  j.aniaaaiies  went  cloae  up  lo 
the  gates  of  that  palace,  threatening  Mahmoud 
and  his  ministera,  and  ahouting  that  Musta|dia 
waa  their  true  sultan,  and  nuat  be  restored  to 
the  Uirone.  This  served  as  M«stapha*s  death- 
warrant.  Hitherto  Mahmoud  had  rejected  the 
advice  of  all  his  friends  and  servants,  who  told  bim 
that  the  only  way  to  put  down  this  insurrection 
and  presCTve  himself  was  to  put  his  brother 
and  prisoner  to  death ;  but  now  he  made  a  sign  to 
Cadi  Pasha,  who  left  the  presence,  attended  by  the 
chief  executioners,  to  return  presently  with  the  in- 
telligence that  Mustapha  was  strangled,  and  that 
Mahmoud  had  a  charmed  life,  being  now  the  sole 
representative  of  the  Houae  of  Osman.  The  news 
was  soon  carried  throi^hout  the  city :  it  pBral)'sed 
the  janissaries,  the  mob,  the  men  of  the  law  and 
gospel,  and  all  men ;  for  the  most  fiirious  IVrk 
among  them  would  not  fight  in  the  teeth  of  a  pro- 
phecy, or  plunge  the  empire  into  the  abyss  by  pro- 
ceeding to  extremittea  against  that  single  life  on 
which  the  jnvaervation  of  Uie  name,  gloiy,  and 
vei^  existence,  aa  a  nation,  of  the  Osmanlys,  was 
believed  to  depend.  The  now-aaccrtainea  hie  of 
the  bairaetar  a&o  contributed  to  calm  the  popular 
rage  and  make  the  janissaries  put  tinar  yataghans 
into  their  girdles.  On  the  evening  of  the  16th, 
when  the  flames  of  the  grand  vizier's  palace  were 
extinguished  by  the  absence  of  any  more  materials 
to  nourish  them,  some  Turks  of  the  lowest  ur 
poorest  order  approached  the  stone  tower,  which 
remained  entire,  but  all  scorched  and  blackened  ; 
and,  after  removing  the  ashes  and  hot  rubbish 
which  blocked  up  the  entrance,  they  liwoed  c^»m  an 
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iron  door  and  nuhed  into  the  tower,  in  the  expec- 
tation of  finding  the  paaha'a  treBBures.  Their  pro- 
greH  was  stopped  by  a  lecond  iron  door  at  the 
head  of  a  narrow  ataixcaae,  which  ran  within  the 
thick  ittme  walla;  but,  upon  forcing  open  this  te- 
cond  door,  they  entered  a  imall  dark  chamber,  and 
there  they  found,  extended  on  the  floor,  the  bai- 
ractar,  his  favourite  wife  or  slave,  and  his  black 
oinnch.  The  three  bad  been  asphyxiated,  or  smo- 
thered and  choked,  by  the  heat  and  smoke  and  the 
vapour  from  the  wood,  burnt  into  charcoal.  And 
cloae  by  the  side  of  the  dead  jpasha-and-vizier 
they  found  his  bags  of  gold  and  hu  dutmonds  and 
jewels.  The  original  disooveren  ran  away  with 
the  treamrfr-troTe;  but  they  took  care  to  tell  some 
juusauiea  that  thc^  had  no  longer  anything  to  fear 
ftom  their  toriUe  eneniT— ChiA  the  bttiractar  was 
moat  asMindly  dead.  The  janissary  a^ha,  who 
betiered  that  his  foe  had  escaped  di^;uiBed  as  a 
woman,  and  who  was  agitated  by  apprehensions 
tfati  he  would  soon  return  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army,  ran  to  the  stone  tower,  and  rejoiced  his  eyes 
and  heart  by  gazing  upon  the  extinct  friend  of  re- 
form- The  janissaries  lifted  up  the  body  and 
carried  it  to  Uie  seraglio  gate,  in  order  that  Cadi 
Padia  and  the  regular  troops  within  might  behold 
the  fete  of  the  imclean  and  untrue  Mussulman. 
They  then  dra^;ed  it  through  the  6lthy  streets  to 
the  Hippodrome,  impaled  it,  and  left  it  there  for 
three  dftys  to  gratify  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The 
regular  troops  now  dedfmd  that  they  would  no 
longer  fight  against  the  janissaries,  their  brothers 
aiul  the  defenders  of  their  faith.  Sultan  Mahmoud, 
who  had  now  nothing  to  fear,  negotiated  with  the 
chiefe  of  the  janisaaries,  who  ag^need  to  allow  the 
ngulan  to  quit  Coaatuitiuople  and  return  to  thar 
several  homes  without  molestation.*  Bat 
young  auban  was  oompelled  to  dectue  that  he 
renounced  for  ever  the  reforms  and  the  military 
ioatituttona  the  Christian  nations,  which  had 
caused  so  much  woe  to  die  faithful.  Anathemas 
were  launched  a^ost  every  man  that  should  ven- 
ture again  to  speak  of  such  abominable  innova- 

"  Thew!  merriful  tenna  would  Dot  have  bam  gnnM  to  Out  c*pl- 
Ud  puhm.  to  C>rii  Puha,  or  to  wrtml  otber  oflem  at  high  nak : 
but  the  •nltau  oootrived  to  smugKle  them  out  of  the  MtuUo  and  la 
get  thani  into  «  row-bo>l,  with  «hirh  tbey  empad  down  flu  Ptomb- 
tis.    EmtukUy  nearir  M  of  Utcm  wm  taurdami.  The  eunUn 

nba,  aJlar  firing  to  Riuiia,  whete  he  met  with  a  hocpltsblo  rawptkin 
■  tha  Enparor  Aleunder,  waa  a^oM  bjr  the  now  fnad  ntier, 
who  indoced  bim  to  rrturn  to  Cotututiiioplo,  and  than  oauad  hhn  to 
ba  rtraagtod.  All  BtTeitdi  and  nomt  othen  returned  to  tha  eapiUl  uti 
the  faith  or  a  genera)  amnaaty.  and  ware  tmnadialelT  aeicad,  and 
iteated  like  the  capitan  paaha.  Cadi  Puba  tan  a  balder  counc  than 
any  uf  then,  but  it  aqnally  led  him  to  the  fatal  bow-atrit^.  Tlioiiuh 
«B  adnlrei  of  the  taaica  and  diadpline  of  tha  buropeana.  be  waa  a 
tmaTiirk,  «  aincera  Hahomedan;  hla  pride  and  hi*  &ith  wouU  not 
permU  Mb  to  demand  tha  hoapltalitv  of  laSdela.  and  ha  aoon  re-ap- 
fcaM  u  Conatantiaople  mider  the  diiipiidiig  and  pnteolinc  habit  of 
a  dernA.  Quitting  the  capiial,  he  went  «*ar  Id  Ada  wilhQie  tnten- 
tHMi  or  repairing  to  Caramania,  and  there  entleelInK  and  ornniiiaa 
an  army  ol  bold  adventurera,  with  whloh  to  aeonr  Asa  Minor  and 
carrv  on  a  cmel  war  ajfaiuat  lha  jflnisMrie*.  He  Rot  aa  hr  aa  the 
neighlNMirhood  of  KuUyu,  when  he  waitflconlied.andwbmha  waa 
ieized  and  itiaDgted  In  Tirtue  of  a  circular  order  frcHn  the  Pwrte,  »hfch 
eujoioed  the  asent'iBoveinnent  to  piit  him  to  Immrdiata  draUi  wher- 
ever he  might  be  found.  Tha  head  of  Cadi  Paaha  waa  canted  (o 
OMUUoiioople,  and  wai  expCMcd  for  a  whole  monib  At  the  sate  of  the 
•araglio.  A  hw  of  the  relbrmera  lay  concealed  m  poreriy  and  ob- 
aenrity  U*  manv  yea™,  and  until  ^ulUn  Mahaond  waa  ennblad  to 
carry  out  bia  rabrma  In  a  a»  of  blood  and  treachery,  when  they  re- 
appenreA  In  beaonr  aad  la  power  (b  tho  cMl(a],and  aided  In  deataw- 
iostbejaniaiwlea.  ' 


tions;  and  the  janissaries  burned  to  the  ground 
the  magnificent  barracks  which  had  been  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  regulars,  in  order,  as 
they  said,  to  destroy  the  last  trace  of  the  Nizam- 
Gedittes.  The  sleek  and  demure  mufti  then  put 
on  his  green  satin  robe  and  his  measureless  tur- 
ban, and  went  with  the  principal  oulemas  to  con- 
gratulate his  sovereign  on  this  new  triumph  of 
religion  and  the  ancient  laws.  Everything  soon 
returned  to  its  accustomed  order :  the  people  built 
up  new  combustible  wooden  houses  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  which  had  been  consumed ;  the 
janissaries  and  the  oulemas  resumed  all  their  an- 
cient rights,  privileges,  and  influence,  and  never 
foresaw,  until  it  waa  too  late,  the  merciless  destruc- 
tion which  Sultan  Mahnumd  waa  gradually  and 
dowly,  but  most  cunniiM;ly  and  incessantly,  pre- 
paring for  them,  and  wmch  at  last  overtook  them 
and  extinguished  the  janissaries  in  1825." 

It  was  gainst  the  young  and  inexperienced  Mah- 
moud, when  weakened  by  the  dissolution  of  his  regu- 
Isr  disciplined  army,  when  abandoned  by  France, 
at  war  with  England,  and  surrounded  by  difficulties 
of  all  kinds,  that  the  magnanimous  Alexander  of 
Russia  declared  war,  being  encour^ed  thereunto  by 
the  conferences  and  treaties  of  Tilsit  and  Erfurt.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1809)  the  Rus- 
sian negotiators  at  the  Congress  of  Yassi  demanded 
from  the  sultan's  ministers,  as  a  preliminary  to  any 
peace,  the  cessipn  of  the  Turkish  provinces  on  thie 
lefl  bank  of  the  Danube.  Upon  liit  indignsnt  re- 
fusal of  the  Turks  the  congress  broke  up,  and  then 
the  czar  declared  war,  upon  the  sole  pretext  of  the 
injury  done  to  him  and  his  ally  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  by  the  peace  concluded  with  England  by 
the  sultan,  lue  Russians  kept  (heir  ground  in 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  being  assisted  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  rest  of  the  Christian  population  of 
those  provinces ;  but,  when  they  crossed  the  Dar 
nube  and  pushed  forward  into  Bulgaria,  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  forcing  the  passes  of  the  Balkan  or 
Mount  Hsemus,  and  advancing  upon  Constanti- 
nople, they  began  to  suffer  severely  from  the  sword 
and  epear  of  the  Osmanlys,  from  malaria  fevers, 
and  other  distempers,  and  from  that  want  and  al- 
most famine  which  their  corrupt,  thievish  commis- 
sariat usually  contrived  to  create.  Undisciplined 
as  they  were,  the  Turks  had  lost  little  of  their 
dogged  courage,  and,  though  generally  beaten 
when  they  risked  a  battle  in  the  open  field,  their 
flying  light  cavalry  often  struck  terrible  blows.  On 
the  22nd  of  October,  while  the  Russians  under 
Prince  Bagration  were  investing  Silistria,  they 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  Turldsh  army  under 
the  command  of  the  grand  vizier,  who  was  aided 
and  guided  by  a  Ptdish  refiigee,  the  brave  Gleyzer, 
who  had  fought  under  Kosciuszko  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country  against  die  Russians.  The 
fierce  battle  lasted  At>m  rooming  till  night,  when 
the  arrival  of  a  fresh  corps  of  Albanians  gave  the 
victory  to  the  grand  vizier.   The  Russians  wiUi 

*  Jndiareau  da  Salnt-Denia,  Revolution*  deCoutantlsople^ra- 
vBla  iafbroMtioa  oolleDtcd  in  the  coontry. 
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difficulty  effected  tlieir  retreat  to  an  entrenched 
camp ;  but  a  lecond  action  took  place,  and,  being 
again  defeated  with  terrible  loss,  they  withdrew 
from  Bulgaria,  re-crossed  the  Danube,  and  went 
into  winter- quarters  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  It 
is  cited  as  an  example  of  Bonaparte's  habitual  du- 
plicity, and  as  a  proof  that,  whatever  promises  he 
had  made  at  Erfurt  to  Alexander,  he  was  not  de- 
sirous of  seeing  the  Russian  empire  aggrandized  on 
the  side  of  European  Turkey,  that  the  Turkish 
artillery  in  all  these  actions  was  well  served  under 
the  direction  of  French  officers,  who  acted  with  the 
secret  permission  of  their  own  government.  The 
treaty  wc  had  concluded  with  the  sultan  led  to  sun- 
dry and  very  extended  advantages  to  British  com- 
merce, which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  rc- 
■oWed  to  exclude  from  Europe.  The  great  trading 
ports  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  were  again 
open  to  our  flag ;  and  through  the  Gulf  of  Salo- 
nica,  and  the  port  and  town  of  that  name,  our 
manufactures  and  colonial  produce  found  their  vay 
into  the  heart  of  the  European  continent,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  sea,  into  Hungary,  Austria, 
Bohemia,  Poland,  into  the  parts  of  Germany  the 
most  entirely  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror ; 
and,  continuing  their  circuitous  and  contraband 
route,  many  of  these  bales  ultimately  got  intro- 
duced into  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  north  of 
France  itself. 

Our  government  had  not  even  yet  recovered 
from  its  delusion  about  tlie  value  of  countless  su- 
islands  and  West  Indian  colonies,  nor  opened 
Its  eyes  to  the  sacrifice  of  capital  and  of  human 
life  contingent  on  these  conquests  and  occupations.* 

*  Ntitlxr  the  eanatiy  nor  Um  gnvMnnwnl  nilBdMitly  poltxtit- 
«ned  upon  tbU  important  mUaot  nntll  Um  publloation  of  Major  Alex- 
udar  M.  'nillodi'd  •  liMUtieil  Benort  ua  Um  Sickncw,  Hortalitr,  and 
lamlidinf  maag  Um  Ttoom  in  Uu  Wiat  ladin.  Prewad  from  At 
Sraonla  of  tba  Aiay  Hadkal  DapnitBenl,  and  War  OSra  Rmutm  ; 
aad  prsMnted  to  both  Hmum  oT  ParliaBiint  bv  CiMBmaiid  of  Htt 
Ujdpratjr  In  the  Yaar  ISSS.' 

Ae  admliable  tablet  to  ttUi  tsport.  the  IndnoUoiiainndelbeiafron, 
«h1  tba  Badleal  dstftUi  which  Mcompuy  tbnn,  mder  the  whole 
auUeot  dear  lo  kbj  npadty ;  and  eonm  an  unonnt  of  tnftwmatlon 
whleh  mtutbathe  menxt»ott»rUtg  nunytlioimndaorBritiah  live*,  and 
whUt  eaanot  ba  ornlapked  of  nagkcled  by  mnj  EamUA  mlnlatn-, 
pnamt  or  tbtiua.  Tba  hmNMir  of  apeatng  the  way  to  thU  tiivalnabla 
mult  vema  to  be  ekWSj,  IT  not  exciulvaly,  due  to  Sir  Jamaa  H'Gri. 

EH)  the  dltactaMennal.  «bo,  la  the  year  1SI6,  Stat  aatabllifaed  an 
iHOrioU  Rtmi  of  Iba  Hadical  TnnaMtkna  la  the  KilUb  Army  ; 
to  Bnity  Matahall,  Eaci.,orBdtnbnnEh(kiiowD  to  the  worldby  other 
literary  and  wieoUBe  aBotla,  all  tmdhiK  >o  bettdr  the  coDdltlon  of 
maoluud),  fonnerly  a  101(800  in  the  «imy>and  now  deputy  In^peetoi^ 
gensnlof  hotpitab;  and  to  Uajor  Ctben  Lleutenaai)  A.  TnUocb, 
who  haa  a  rare  talent  for  atalUtieal  imaaii^tiOBa  and  anangmeota. 
Looft  b^bn  the  aoTernment  look  op  Uia  matter  la  a  Milaa*  and  ef- 
ftvtmi  maDBar,  Mr.  Hatihall,  aauledin  KineeuM  by  LlantenDnt 
Tnlloeh,  publUwd  at  hit  own  expeaw,  or  1b  Ibe  pant  of  the  Untlud 
8min  Ma|[axlne,  ttalbUeal  papen  and  oataya  en  l£e  health  of  our 
traopa  in  wlout  parte  of  tha  world,  un  enUtlitiK.  InvalidlnK,  tte. 
Thrae  pnbllcatinntKinduallyatttaoled  noUee.and  eliettad  other  pa- 
per* and  obiemtlaot  from  other  qnartna. 

At  leORdi,  laOeiabBr,  18U.  tha  aeetelitry-at-waT  (Lord  Howlelt) 
deemed  it  reqaMta  that  an  inqaliy  ibonld  be  Initltnted  Into  the  ex- 
teat  and  eauaH  of  the  atekncaa  aad  moitaltiT  ankoni  the  troopo  In  flie 
Wert  Indlea,  with  tba  view  of  ttanndtag  ihenoD  such  maaanioi  ai 
miKirt  appear  likely  to  dtmlnUi  the  neat  lot*  of  lib  ■nnuatly  expo- 
liencod  in  iboio  coloolea.  For  Uiia  duty  Meurt.  Heury  Marihall  ud 
A.  H.  TuUoeh  were  nominated  b*  the  ateretaiy-at-wu,  on  the  Tecom- 
moBdatlon  ti  the  dinelot-manUt  Sir  lame*  H'GiiKor.  On  the  flnt 
n<port  belasaafamlUed  to  tbe  ■eeretary-at-war,  he  waa  no  much  itruek 
wMi  Iba  TClue  of  tbe  docnment  that  he  directed  the  tnTcaliKatfon  to 
he  extended  to  all  o<ir  numerout  culonlea  and  Auelgn  tlatien*  wlialM- 
ovn.  In  e>ia«FqnenFe  of  tbU  order,  UaiitUcsl  rapona  of  the  ume  kind 
luva  been  dmwn  up  and  pr«wnteA  to  parliament.  In  the  yean  1  »'J9- 
on  llw  rieknea*.  momlity,  &c  ,  Mmnna  our  truopi  ktvIdk  in 
the  Uoited  Kingdom.  In  Oibrallar,  Malta.  Ontrn,  and  ouiar  ptecea  In 
Um  MrdltetTRiMan ;  1b  Weileni  Arrieo,  St.  llcleoa,  the  C«4«  of  Good 


In  1807  ve  had  taken  the  Dinish  West  India 
islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St  John,  and  St  Croix ;  in 
1808  we  had  captured  the  French  West  India 
islands  of  Mariegalaute  and  Deseada;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year  we  took  possession  of  the 
French  West  India  colonies  of  Cayenne  and  Mar- 
tinique, as  well  as  of  a  part  of  Spanish  San  Do- 
mingo, of  which  the  French  had  gained  possession. 
These  petty,  insecure,  and  costly  conquests  were 
also  extended  to  the  African  coast,  where  we  took 
Senegal  from  the  French. 

During  the  year  there  were  several  smart  actions 
at  sea  brides  the  brilliant  affair  iti  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  The  necessity  of  conveying  supplies  to 
their  armies  employed  on  the  Spanish  coast  made 
the  French  navy  bolder  than  it  bad  been  for  some 
lime.  All  blockading  abips  are  liable  to  be  driven 
from  their  stations,  and  during  the  whole  season 
ours  were  frequently  removed  to  go  upon  other  ser- 
vices, to  Sicily,  to  the  coast  of  Calabria,  to  Dal> 
matia,  and  Istria,  and  to  the  conquestof  the  Ionian 
islands.  Detachments  both  from  the  Brest  and 
the  Toulon  fleets  got  out  to  sea  to  convey  fleets  of 
French  transports  and  store-ships.  Their  object 
never  being  to  flght,  but  to  make  a  run  to  the 
Spanish  coast  or  to  some  other  appointed  place, 
nearly  all  the  afiairs  that  happened  were  running 
fights.  On  the  22ud  of  October,  Lord  Calling- 
wood,  who  had  been  blown  away  from  Toidon  to 
Minorca  by  a  gale  of  wind,  and  who  had  sailed 
from  Minorca  to  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  received 
intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  come  out  and  was 
fast  approaching  him.  This  was  an  event  for 
which  he  and  his  officers  and  crews  had  been 
longing  for  more  than  three  years.  *'  Every  soul," 
says  his  lordship,  "was  in  raptures:  I  expected 
their  whole  fleet,  and  that  we  should  have  had  a 
dashing  business.  The  next  morning,  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock,  they  came  in  s^ht ;  but 
they  were  few — only  mie  rear-admiral,  with  three 
sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  some  odier  armed 
things,  and  a  convoy  of  about  twenty  vevets.  They 
were  going  to  supply  the  French  army  at  Barce* 
lona  with  provisions,  &c  As  soon  as  they  dis- 
covered us  they  made  off.  Night  came  on  and  I 
thought  that  we  had  lost  them ;  but,  as  the  fleet 
separated  in  different  parties,  by  good  luck  Ad- 
miral Martin's  division  fell  in  with  them,  near 
their  own  coast,  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  where  he 
chased  them  on  shore."  The  French  rear-admiral 
(Baudin),  giving  up  his  attempt  to  reach  Barcelona, 
tried  to  run  into  the  harbour  of  Cette,  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhone.  Two  of  his  ships  of  the 
line,  failing  in  this,  ran  themselves  on  shore  within 
pistol-shot  of  each  other,  at  a  spot  about  six  miles 
to  the  north-esst  of  Cette.   The  otiia  French  ship 

Hope,  and  the  Haiirtttua ;  In  Ceylon,  tba  Tonaatoriin  prerlncea  of 
India,  and  the  Bormeae  empire.  A  apoclnl  depatnnent,  under  ihn 
inaBaiieinentofHaJorTullochiliaBbeeBntaUlined  lniliowni^«fllee: 
tbemoataaaldnouaatKiiiionlaiMldlothe  reinrni  of  ih*  tt-BiBninlai 
turgeOBi  ierring  aliroad,  u>d  which  atv  now  idade  la  a  fiir  more  aem. 
T>lc.  dlattnct.  and  tdentlOc  mnnneT  than  in  rormer  Umet ;  and  thna 
thn  Kovertiment  and  conntr*  may  wxin  hope  to  be  in  pMwaaloB  of  a 
moat  valuRlde  and  pcrf*«tly  comiArle  terlni  of  arny-me^cal  riatla. 
tical  rerr>rt*,  whidi  muit  ]ia\-a  Ihe  eSM  of  preTcnUnf  the  rccnncnce 
of  roanjr  lamentable  mtm  is  ou  waruOca. 
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of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  tliougli  closely  preseed  by 
two  English  shipsi  lucceeded  in  reaching  Cette 
harhouT,  which  scarcely  contained  water  enough  to 
float  them.  Finding  it  impossible  to  save  the  two 
stranded  line-of-battle  ships  (a  fine  new  80-gun 
ship  and  a  fine  new  74),  Baudin  tiegnn  dismantling 
them  and  landing  the  crews.  This  was  on  the 
evening  of  the  25th  of  October.  As  it  grew  dark 
the  English  ships  tacked  with  the  intention  of  being 
close  in  to  the  two  wrecks  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th ;  but  the  wind  fell,  and  they  did  not  regain 
sight  of  them  until  the  evening,  when  they  were 
set  on  fire  by  their  own  crews.  At  eight  p.m.  the 
*  Robuste,'  Baudin's  flag-ship,  and  her  consort  the 
74,  were  blazing  fore  and  aft,  and  at  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night  they  blew  up  with  a  tremendous 
explosion,  Martin's  squadron  then  lying  nearly  be- 
calmed about  seven  miles  from  the  spot.  One  of 
onr  frigatea  had  succeeded  in  capturing  five  of  the 
French  atoK-ilups.  The  two  ahipa  which  had  run 
into  the  shallow  harbour  of  Cette  (the  one  a  new 
74,  the  other  a  fine  lai^  40-gun  frigate*)  were 
left  in  great  jeopardy.  Seven  French  transports, 
or  store-ships,  in  charge  of  an  armed  stote-ship, 
two  armed  homhards,  and  another  armed  vessel, 
put  into  the  of  Rosas,  on  the  coast  of  Cata- 
lonia, and  anchored  under  the  protection  of  the 
castle  of  Rotas,  of  Fort  Trinidad,  and  of  other 
strong  land-batteries.  Lord  Collingwood  deter- 
mined that  they  should  not  escape  him,  and  he 
detached  Cantains  Hallowell,  B.  W.  Taylor,  H. 
Hope,  and  otnere,  lo  board  them  with  their  ships* 
boats,  and  either  cut  them  out  or  bum  them  at 
their  moorings.  And  this  was  done  on  the  evening 
and  night  of  the  Slat  of  October,  in  the  most  gal- 
lant style,  in  spite  of  the  boarding-nettiugs  and  the 
other  precautions  which  the  French  had  adopted, 
and  in  the  teeth  of  a  terrible  fire  of  the  castle,  Fort 
Trinidad,  and  the  other  b^teries,  and  of  repeated 
Tollm  of  musketry  from  troops  atsembled  on  the 
beach.  M.  Baudin  bad  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the 
31at  of  October,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Trafidgar.  It  was  a  long  time  before  any  part  of 
the  Tuulon  fleet  ventured  to  sea  again-t  The 
directing  of  these  operations  and  the  conquest  of 
the  Ionian  islands,  which  was  entirely  his  own 
project,  were  the  last  important  services  rendered 
to  his  country  by  Admiral  Lord  Collingwood.  This 
good  and  great  man,  this  illustrious  model  for 
nftval  commandeTB,  whose  life  and  letters  ought  to 

'  •  Tlu  DnIcB  or  Claraoee  (line*  WiUUm  IV.)  tn  a  mcMt  friendly  and 
ebsMMcrittle  latter  to CdUingwood  tay*,  "It  la  extiaordinary  thai  tb« 
Vtwaeh  ibonld  build  aueh  fine  alilp*  and  baadlr  tbem  to  til.'' 

t  lo  Iba  •tllor-Uha  letter  to  vhich  wa  hav«  alluded^  the  Duka  or 
ClareBM  aaya,  "  Ii  U  odd  that  the  •nemj'  ihonldliaTe  irlected  Ibefiitt 

of  October  for  mIDdxI   1  have  only  lo  lament  that  the  enemy 

did  notgiveyouT  loidahinand  the  Brltiah  flortao  opportunity  of  doing 
more  i  and  trait  from  the  bollom  ot  my  heart  that  the  nnt  letter 
which  yon  wUl  have  oceation  to  write  wUl  bring  the  newiof  the  Tou- 
lon flirt  beinij  iuyoiii  lordahlp'i  power."  After  praialug  the  mllantry 
of  the  ofliceri  ero|i1o\e<l  in  the  haruTdoiti  ettv'icn,  Itit  roval  hlglineM 
add* :  "  I  am  eleaily  of  uuinion  that  tlie  iieiilpnants  deierTH  and  ought 
to  he  prumotpd.  I  am  for  liiieral  reward*  1"  But  more  titan  ono 
niniitry  had  checked  the  gpnema*ini]iuheor  Lord  Cnlliug wood,  and. 
white  iliey  preveiitwl  hli  beitowinB  liiieral  reward*  in  tlie  ihape  ot 
piomntion,  they  had  displayed  little  litMmllly  tliemaelve*.  Colling- 
wood'*  mcateii  lameotatioiK  over  the  neglect  even  of  the  brave  men 
«bu  hnd  fooght  BtTmlnlgnr  csclte  griaf,  aBUmiahnrat,  aud  ongar. 


be  found  in  every  cabin  and  with  every  ship's  com- 
pany, had  long  been  in  a  declining  state  of  health. 
He  had  several  times  entreated  the  admiralty  to 
relieve  him,  but  the  government  had  constantly 
entreated  him  to  remain.  During  nearly  three 
years  he  had  hardly  ever  set  foot  on  shore.  During 
the  whole  of  his  command  in  the  Mediterranean 
his  toil  and  anxiety  were  immense,  his  occupations 
most  various;  he  was  involved  in  difficult  political 
transactions ;  he  had  to  maintain  a  correspondence 
with  many  foreign  princes  and  ministers  on 
the  European  side  of  that  sea,  and  with  pasha?, 
deya,  and  aultans  on  the  African  side  of  it; 
and  the  letters  and  dispatches  of  this  thorough 
Ensltsh  sailor,  who  had  been  at  sea  from  his 
childhood,  are  admirable  even  in  point  of  style. 
Hia  constant  service  abroad  made  him  often 
lament  that  he  was  hardly  known  to  his  own 
children.  On  the  22nd  of  February,  1810,  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Mul^ave,  regretting  that  he  had 
been  under  the  necessity  of  writing  to  the  secretary 
of  the  admiralQr,  and  requesting  their  lordships' 
permission  to  return  to  England.  "This,'*  he 
says,  "  I  have  not  done  until  I  am  patl  service.  I 
am  at  present  totally  incapable  of  applying  to  the 
duties  of  my  office.  My  complaint  is  of  a  nature 
to  which  I  apprehend  it  is  difficult  to  apply  a 
remedy,  for  1  have  hitherto  received  no  benefit 
from  medical  advice.  Since  November  it  has  been 
daily  increasing,  bo  that  I  am  now  almost  past 
walking  across  my  cabin ;  and,  as  it  is  attributed  to 
my  long  service  in  a  ship,  I  have  little  hope  of 
amendment  until  I  can  land."  Three  days  af^ 
writing  this  letter  he  moored  in  the  harbour  of 
Port  Mahon,  in  a  state  of  great  sufiering  and  debi- 
lity. As  government  after  government  seemed  de- 
termined not  to  relieve  him,  hia  friends  in  the  fleet 
had  repeatedly  urged  him  to  surrender  his  com- 
mand, and  to  seek  in  England,  with  hia  affectionate 
wife  and  daughters,  that  rest  and  comfort  which 
had  long  been  so  neceasary  to  hia  declining  health ; 
but  he  had  always  replied  that  he  thoi^ht  it  his 
duty  not  to  quit  the  |>ost  which  had  been  sssigned 
to  him,  until  he  should  be  duly  relieved  by  orders 
from  the  admiralty — that  his  life  was  his  country's 
in  whatever  way  it  might  be  required  of  him.  Now, 
however,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  he  surrendered  his 
command  to  Rear- Admiral  Martin,  who  had  given 
so  good  an  account  of  M.  Baudin's  squadron  j  and 
orders  were  given  for  instantly  preparing  his  old 
ship,  the  '  Ville  de  Paiia,'  for  the  voyage  home. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  his  life  wu  ebbing 
fast  away.  Two  days  were  spent  in  unsucceseful 
attempts  to  warp  the  ship  out  of  Port  Mahon ;  but 
on  the  6th  the  wind  came  round  to  a  favourable 
quarter,  and  at  sunset,  the  *  Ville  de  Paris'  cleareid 
the  harbour,  and  made  sail  for  England,  the  sailors 
wondering  whether  "  good  old  Col "  would  live  to 
get  there.  When  he  found  that  he  was  again  at 
sea,  he  rallied  for  a  moment,  and  said,  "  Then  I 
may  yet  live  to  meet  the  French  once  more."  The 
next  morning  there  was  a  considerable  swell,  and 
Captain  Thomaa,  on  entering  his  cdbin,  said  that 
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he  feared  that  the  motion  of  the  vessel  disturbed 
him.  "  No,  Thomas,"  replied  the  veteran,  "  I  am 
now  in  a  state  in  which  nothing  in  this  world  can 
disturb  me  more — I  am  dying."    He  expired  that 


evening  without  a  struggle,  having  attained  the  age 
of  fifty-nine  years  and  six  months.*  The  death  of 
Nelson  was  not  more  honourable,  and  Bcarcely  more 
truly  glorioua. 


IfONUHIMT  TO  LOBD  CoLLIHOWOOD. 


Long  before  the  Bortie  from  Toulon,  great  efforts 
had  been  made  by  the  French  to  get  their  Brest 
fleet  in  order,  and  to  expedite  squadrons  from  Ia 
Rochelle.  In  the  month  of  March,  nine  or  ten 
sail  of  the  line  and  other  vessels — a  portion  of  the 
Brest  fleet — were  discovered  in  Basque  Roads,  lying 
between  I'lle  d'Aix  and  the  town  of  Rochelle.  Ad- 
miral Lord  Gambier  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
officer  on  the  station  to  propose  making  an  attacli  on 
these  ships  by  means  of  Are-ehips.  In  a  letter  to 
the  admiralty,  dated  the  llth  of  March,  the  admiral 
says,— "The  enemy's  ships  lie  very  much  exposed 
to  the  operation  of  fire-ships  :  it  is  a  horrible  mode 
of  warfare,  and  the  attempt  very  hazardous,  if  not 
desperate ;  but  we  should  have  plenty  of  volunteers 
for  the  8erTice.'*t  The  admiralty,  however.-had 
anticipated  Lord  Gambier,  and,  guided  by  a  report 
by  Captain  R.  G.  Keats,  nearly  two  years  ago, 
that  board  had  ordered  a  number  of  fire-ships  to 
be  prepared,  and  had  directed  Mr.  Congreve  to  get 
ready  to  proceed  in  a  transport  with  a  supply  of 
his  fiimous  rockets,  and  of  men  skilled  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  them.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the 
board  issued  these  orders.  Lord  Gambler's  letter  of 
the  llth  of  March  reached  the  admiralty,  and 
Captain  Lord  Cochrane,  with  his  frigate  from 
the  Mediterranean,  reached  Plymouth.  About  an 
hour  after  Cochranc's  frigate  had  dropped  anchor, 
her  captain,  by  telegraph  from  the  admiralty,  was 
ordered  to  attend  the  board,  as  Lord  Cochrane  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Basque  Roads  and  that  part 
of  the  French  coast.    Cochrane  was  decidedly  of 

f  Minute*  of  •  court  taaiti»l  on  Uio  Rt.  Hon.  Jmii»  I^rd  GunUer, 
Admiral  of  thi:  Blue,  &c. 


opinion  that  the  attempt  by  fire-ships  would  suc- 
ceed. Lord  Mulgrave,thefiratlordofthe  admiralty, 
then  asked  him  if  he  would  undertake  to  execute 
the  plani*  At  first  Cochrane  declined,  pleading 
the  jealousy  which  his  sudden  appointment  might 
excite  in  his  brother  officers  serving  on  that  station  ; 
but  upon  a  subsequent  interview  he  yielded  to 
Lord  Mulgrave's  representations.  On  the  19ih  of 
March,  before  Cochrane  had  been  consulted,  or 
before  he  had  consented  to  take  the  command  of 
the  fire-ships,  the  admiralty  wrote  to  Lord  Gambier 
acquainting  him  with  their  preparations  of  rockets, 
fire-ships,  Ac,  and  telling  him  that  all  these  pre- 

fiarations  were  making  with  a  view  to  enable  his 
ordship  to  make  the  attack  :  but  they  left;  it  dis- 
cretional with  Lord  Gambier  to  make  the  attack 
either  conjointly  with  his  line-of-battte  ships,  fri- 
gates, and  small  craft,  fire-ships,  bombs,  rockets, 
or  separately  by  any  of  the  above  means.  On  the 
25th  the  admiralty  addressed  another  letter  to 
Lord  Gambier,  acquainting  him  that  they  had 
thought  fit  to  select  Lord  Cochrane  to  conduct  the 
fire-ships,  but  under  his  (Lord  G.'s)  directions. 
Cochrane,  who  took  this  letter,  and  who  sailed  with 
his  frigate  forthwith,  reached  the  Basque  Roads 
and  presented  himself  and  the  admiralty  letter  to 

*  A  SeleclioD  from  the  Publk  nnil  Privkte  CormpoDdeoee  of  Vie*- 
Admiral  Lord  OilllnK«'ood :  iuteTspunrd  «ith  HeiDQira  of  his  Life, 
by  Q.  L.  Newnham  ColHiigMOi'd,  E*i..  F.RS. 

Thi*  kdmirablB  boolt,  liko  Sotilhcv  ■  Lifp  of  NelwD,  and  Sir  John 
nHTrou'i  l.ivn  of  Lord  Antnn  aud  (miA  Httr,  ou^fat  to  be  )iut  iulo 
the  hand*  of  all  yoiin^  aallon.  The  admirnlty  oiijtbt  to  cauM  rheap 
cupiei  of  tbeae  work*  lo  be  prialed  and  diiiiibuled  Ihroughoni  Ibe 
navy,  A  |;'">d  iirof;teK  hna  bera  rrcci^tlv  mule,  and  li  nov  making, 
in  Mabliahing  Utirnne*  for  our  nim  commlMlotiedcncen  ud  aoldieri. 
We  tTUri  th»t  tl>o  wKTimnt  tMcen  and  Milon  of  Itie  ruyal  uv)  will 
neither  be  forgotten  nuc  left  behind.  i 
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Oambiei  on  the  Srd  of  ApriL  As  there  was  a  de- 
lay in  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  fire-ships  from 
England,  Lord  Gambier  ordered  eight  lai^e  trans- 
ports that  were  with  him  to  be  fitted  up  as  explo- 
sion Tesaels.  Three  or  four  other  fire-ships  were 
also  equipped  on  the  spot  under  the  immediate  in- 
Rpectiim  of  Lord  Goclvane.  By  the  10th  of  April 
thirteen  or  iburteen  of  the  fire-shipa,  and  the  ship 
with  the  cmgreTe-rockets  and  the  ioTentor  of 
those  missiles,  had  joined  the  fleet  On  the  1 1th, 
earbf  in  the  morning.  Lord  Gambler's  frigates  and 
siqall  vessels  moved  forward  to  cover  and  support 
the  attack ;  and  the  ships  of  the  line  approached 
as  near  as  they  safely  could  with  proper  reference 
to  the  rocks  and  sbo^s,  which  would  prevent  their 
manceuvriug.  The  attack  was  not  to  be  made 
iratil  dark  night;  but  there  were  probably  good 
reasons  for  making  this  demonstration  and  a])- 
proach  by  dayUght,  for  the  navigation  was  difficult. 
But  we  can  discover  no  excuse  for  the  ignorance 
of  the  whole  fleet  (not  excepting  Lord  Cochrane, 
who  ought  to  have  discovered  the  existence  of  that 
bar,  or  who  ought  at  Uast  to  have  conjectured  its 
existence,  seeing  that  Nelwm  had  encountered  the 
same  impediment  in  his  attack  on  the  flotilla  at 
Boulogne,  and  that  such  a  means  of  defence  had 
often  been  employed  before,  and  waa  of  very  andent 
origin)  as  to  the  existence  of  a  strong  boom  in 
front  of  the  French  ships.  These  ships  were  dis- 
posed in  a  treble  line,  in  a  narrow  passage;  and 
the^  were  pn^ted  by  some  tremendous  land  bat- 
teries, mounting  long  36-pounderB.  The  boom 
WAS  no  ordinary  boom :  it  was  half  a  mile  long, 
extending  along  the  whole  front  of  the  foremost 
line,  or  right  across  the  channel  which  leads  from 
Basque  to  Aix  Road :  it  was  composed  of  enor- 
mous cables  secured  by  the  heaviest  anchors  that 
had  yet  been  made,  and  floated  by  buoys.  The 
island  of  Aix,  which  in  a  manner  commanded  the 
approach,  had  2000  land  troops,  mostly  conscripts, 
and  a  number  of  French  gun-boats  and  other  row- 
boats  were  collectel  at  Aix  and  Ia  Rochelle  to 
run  in  front  of  or  behind  the  boom.  When  the 
hour  arrived  Lcn-d  Cochrane  embarked  in  one  of 
the  fire-ahips ;  and  at  about  nine  o'clock,  in  an 
uncommonly  dark  night,  these  explosion  vessels 
moved  towards  the  enemy,  propelled  by  a  wind 
which  was  favourable,  but  too  fresh  to  allow  of 
the  fire-ships  being  chained  together  in  divisions 
of  three  or  four  each,  as  had  been  intended.  Each 
fire-ship  was  therefore  left  to  act  an  independent 
part.  The  commanders  of  some  of  them  set  fire 
to  their  fusees  a  great  deal  too  soon,  and  they  ex- 
ploded at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  any  mischief. 
Two  or  three  others  of  the  fire-ships  were  stopped 
by  the  floating  boom,  the  existence  of  which  it 
should  appear  that  not  one  of  them  suspected ; 
and,  as  the  foremost  of  the  French  ships  were  300 
or  400  fe^  within  the  boom,  these  explosions  did 
them  no  harm.  But  the  *  Mediator,' the  largest 
■and  most  efficient  of  these  combustibte  craft,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Woolridge,  who  best  under- 
stood this  sort  of  servicei  moke  the  boom,  and 
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thus  aflbrded  a  clear  passage  not  only  to  herself 
but  to  the  other  fire-ships  behind  her.  As  these 
floating  "  machines  infernales"  advanced  in  a 
blaze,  all  the  French  ships,  a  little  sooner  or  a 
little  later,  cut  their  cables,  and  most  of  them  ran 
ashfire.  Though  two  or  three  of  them  were 
grappled,  not  one  of  them  was  blown  up  by  our  fire- 
ships,  whose  explosions  resembled  an  eruption  of 
Etna  or  Hecla.  In  one  single  fire-ship  1500 
barrels  of  gunpowder  were  ignited,  and  conBned 
and  crammed  on  the  top  of  all  this  gunpowder 
were  300  or  400  shells  charged  with  fusees,  and 
3000  or  4000  hand-grenades.  Yet  the, 'noise  and 
blaze  and  the  panic-terror  they  raised  were  in- 
finitely greater  than  the  destruction  they  imme- 
diately caused.  When  the  blaze  was  over,  and 
the  darkness  of  night  rutored,  Lord  Cochrane 
(be  had  exploded  his  own  Bre-ship  too  soon) 
remained  at  a  distance  from  the  rocks  and  shoals, 
scarcely  knowing  what  had  been  done  or  what 
was  best  to  do  next.  The  return  of  day  showed 
seven  French  ships  aground,  and  little  able  to 
make  any  resistance.  He  thought  they  might  all 
be  destroyed  aa  they  lay.  and  he  signalised  Lord 
Gambier  accordingly.  But  the  wind  was  blowing 
hard  upon  the  coast,  and  Gambier,  a  cautious  man, 
dreading  that  lee-shore,  and  those  shallow  fortress- 
bound  waters,  declined  sending  in  any  more  ves- 
sels. Perhaps  the  admiral  did  not  like  the  way  in 
which  Cochrane  was  making  his  signals  to  him, 
and  was  calling  upon  him  to  do  this  thing  or  that 
as  though  he  (Cochrane)  had  been  commander-in- 
chief;  and  it  is  certain  that  Cochrane's  most  un- 
expected appointment  had  created  a  deal  of 
jealousy  among  the  captains  in  the  fleet.  At  about 
six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  Cochrane 
signalised  that  seven  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  on 
shore  and  might  be  destroyed.  Shortly  after, 
when  he  could  see  more  clearly,  he  made  signal 
that  all  their  ships  were  on  shore  except  two,  and 
might  be  destroyed  by  only  a  part  of  Lord  Gam- 
bier*i  ships.  But  Lord  Gambier  made  no  signal 
to  weigh  until  three  hours  later ;  and  then  he 
suspended  that  «gnal  by  making  another  calling 
all  captains  tSa  hoard  his  flag-ship.  Other  delava 
occurred  which  Lord  Gambier  explained  to  the 
satisfaction  of  hia  friends  and  of  the  court  of  ad- 
mirals who  afterwards  examined  his  conduct,  but 
not  to  the  satisfaction  of  Lord  Cochrane  or  to  that 
of  the  generality  of  the  English  public.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  tide  began  to  rise,  and  some  of  the 
French  ships,  getting  afloat,  made  for  the  Cha- 
rante  river-  The  end  of  the  affair,  the  result  of 
various  operations  which  cannot  possibly  be  ex- 
plained without  long  details  for  the  most  part  of  a 
very  technical  nature,  was,  that,  entirely  through 
the  exertions  of  Cochrane,  four  of  the  French  ships 
which  could  not  get  afloat  struck,  and  were  set  fire 
to  and  destroyed;  and  the  rest  escaped  up  the 
Charante,  though  all  very  much  injured  and  with 
crews  completely  disheartened.  The  French  offi- 
cers themselves  confessed  that  this  had  been  a  most 
unfortunate  afiair;  that  the  greater  part  oL  their 
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crew  were  completely  dispirited;  that  every  day 
they  were  lamenting  their  situation  and  speaking 
in  praise  of  the  enemy ;  and  that  this  was  the 
greatest  injury  the  English  had  done. 

Xiord  Cochrane  on  his  return  to  England  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  the  red  riband  of  the  Bath. 
After,  and  not  before,  receiving  this  distinction  he 
told  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  that  he  should 
in  his  place  in  parliament  oppose  any  vote  of  thanks 
to  Loid  Gambier.  Upon  hearing  this  and  other 
and  much  louder  expressions  of  dissatisfaction, 
Gambier  demanded  a  court-martial.  This  court, 
composed  of  admirals  Sir  Roger  Curtiss  and  WiU 
liam  Young;  vice-admirals  Sir  John  T.  Duckworth, 
Sir  Henry  E.  Stanhope,  Billy  Douglas,  and 
George  Campbell ;  rear-admiral  John  Sutton,  and 
four  post  captains,  gave  sentence,  that  Admiral 
Lord  Gambier  hnd  acted  with  zeal,  judgment,  abi- 
lity, and  an  anxious  attention  to  the  welfare  of  his 
majesty's  service,  and  that  he  was  must  honour- 
ably acquitted  of  all  charges.  Cochrane's  friends 
alleged  that  there  were  strong  prejudices  against 
him  and  strong  parUalities  for  his  superior  officer : 
the  opposition  party,  with  their  newspapers  and 
other  organs,  warmly  e8]K)usod  the  cause  of  Coch- 
nne,  who,  inclined  to  the  party  before,  now  be- 
came a  hot  partisan,  a  radical  reformer,  and  a 
systematic  or  constant  opponent  of  the  govern- 
ment.* 

When  Bonaparte  returned  so  hastily  from  the 
mountains  of  Galicia  to  the  good  city  of  Paris,  in 
alarm  at  the  demonstrations  making  by  Austria, 
he  set  on  fuot  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Vienna 
rather  in  order  to  gain  two  or  three  months'  time 
fur  his  own  military  preparations  than  with  the 
hope  or  the  wish  of  averting  the  storm.  He  fan- 
cied that  the  ill  success  of  Sir  John  Moore  would 
prevent  the  English  government  from  sending  any 
other  array  into  Spain ; —  of  the  Spanish  armies  left 
to  themselves  he  could  entertain  no  apprehension ; 
—and,  while  hia  marshals  were  finishing  the  war  tn 
that  country,  he  confidently  expected  to  be  able  to 
crush  the  Emperor  Francis,  who  had  no  assistance 
to  expect  from  Russia,  or  from  Prussia,  or  from 
mny  of  the  German  states,  or  from  any  of  the 
powers  of  the  North.  He  would  make  no  con- 
cession,  he  would  not  even  enter  into  expla- 
nations; and  therefore,  at  the  end  of  March, 
Francis  declared  war,  and  issued  a  manifesto  re- 
capitulating the  vuious  proTOcations  which  Austria 
had  endured  since  the  peace  of  Presburg.  Austria 
had  made  astonishing  exertions  to  recruit  her 
armies  to  the  number  of  nearly  300,000  men; 
btit  the  ma^s  of  these  troops  had  not  had  time 
to  attain  to  any  perfection  of  discipline,  and  again 
the  armies  were  too  much  divided  and  snbdi- 
vided,  the  Em]Kror  Francis  aiming  not  merely 
at  a  defensive  war  and  the  recovery  of  the  Tyrol, 
which  Bonaparte  had  given  to  the  king  of  Bavaria, 

*  Pni  the  aOalr  of  the  Da«qiie  Itoadi.  tiie  coaH-martlml  on  Lord 
Onrabkr.  StC;  Uie  mdot  nqr  coniull  the  uval  taiMorid  or  Ca|iiahi 
BrcDlnB  and  Ur.  Jkims,  aiid  Uw  Edlabiiisb  Auiul  H*«Ulrr  for 
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but  also  at  the  recovery  of  Lombardy,  and  all  those 
rich  transalpine  states  which  now  constituted  the 
Gallic-Italian  kingdom,  and  at  conquests  in  Poland 
to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw  which  Bonaparte  had  set  up.  While  one 
great  army  under  the  Archduke  Cbarla  marched 
towards  tlie  river  Inn  and  the  fatal  fortreasof  Ulm, 
another  lai^  army  under  the  Ardiduke  John  (who 
intended  to  co-operate  at  a&Tourable  moment  with 
his  brother  Charles  through  the  passes  of  the 
Tyrol)  was  set  in  motion  towards  Upper  Italy,  and 
a  third  army  under  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  was 
sent  into  Poland-  Each  of  these  three  armies 
began  admirably  well ;  but  only  to  end  lamentably. 
Ou  the  9th  of  April  the  Archduke  Charles  crossed 
the  Inn,  and  presently  occupied  Bavaria  and 
communicated  with  the  Tyrol,  in  which  latter 
coniitry  the  brave,  loyal,  and  patriotic  inhabitants — 
chiefly  mountaineers  and  peasants — ^had  risen  upon 
the  French  and  Bavarian  troops  and  had  driven 
them  out.  On  the  lOth  of  April  the  Archduke 
John,  with  his  army  fiill  of  spirit  and  of  hope,  de- 
scended from  the  Alps  into  Italy,  driving  the 
French  and  Italian  troops  of  the  viceroy  Eugene 
Beaubamais  before  him,  and  steadily  advancing 
to  the  Tagliamoito,  capturing  all  the  open  towns 
and  laying  si^  to  the  fortresses  of  Oaopo  and 
Palmanova.  In  Poland  the  ArcMuke  Fenlinand 
defeated  Bonaparte's  satellite,  Poniatowaki,  and 
marched  as  a  conqueror  into  the  city  of  Warsaw. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Bonaparte  had  collected  an 
immense  but  compact  army  on  the  Rhine,  consist- 
ing of  French,  Italians,  Poles,  Bavarians,  Wur- 
tembiirgers,  Saxon?,  and  of  all  the  contingents  of 
the  Hhenish  confederation.  He  counted  with  con- 
6dence  on  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and  on 
the  very  imperfect  condition  of  discipline  among 
the  majority  of  the  troops  in  the  ranks  of  his  old 
opponent  the  Archduke  Charles.  Six  thousand 
of  our  people,"  said  he,  **ouuht  to  attack  and  beat 
12,000  or  15,000  of  that  mob,  cette  canaiile-ld."* 
On  the  20th  of  April  he  defeated  the  archduke's 
advanced  guard  at  Abensbei^;  on  the  23rd  he 
escaladed  the  walls  and  took  the  city  of  Ratisbcm, 
on  which  occasion  he  was  slightly  wounded  in  the 
foot  by  a  spent  musket-ball.  He  then  advanced 
still  more  rapidly,  separating  the  Austrian  divi- 
sions from  one  another,  and,  by  onfe  of  his  moat 
skilful  or  quickest  manoeuvres  (iriiidi  the  Aus- 
triana  ought  to  have  understood  by  this  time,  and 
BO  have  been  provided  against),  he  completely  dis- 
located and  broke  the  Archduke's  line.  Risking  a 
battle  at  Eckmuhl  under  very  dieadvantageons  cir- 
cumstances, Charles  was  thoroughly  defeated,  lost 
a  great  part  of  his  artillery,  ammunition,  and  bag- 
gage, and  is  said  to  have  owed  his  own  escape  to 
the  speed  of  his  horse.  The  archduke  retired  into 
Bohemin,  leaving  the  road  to  Vienna  open  to  the 
French,  who  entered  it  in  triumph  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th  of  May,  after  a  mere  show  of  resistance 
which  lasted  only  three  or  four  days.  The  garrison, 
15,000  strong,  the  court,  the  nobility,  had  all  Bed 

■  Sgnvwrto^  LetUrr.lo  Hanlul  Utmum,  . 
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from  the  plue  before  it  capitulated;  but  there 
remained  there  one  princeu  of  the  b<Mue  of  Austria^ 
the  ArchduchcM  Maria  Louisa,  whom  aiclcneu  had 
retained  in  the  ^ace  of  her  fathers.  [A  notion, 
however,  prevailed  at  the  time  and  afterwards, 
that  the  archduchess*!  malady  was  in  good  part  a 
6ction.]  The  cmqaeror  caused  the  arcfaduchetB 
to  be  treated  with  all  respect  and  reverence ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  acted  as  sovereign  and  master 
in  her  fother'a  capital.  In  conformity  with  the 
system  which  we  have  ventured  to  condemn, 
when  recommended  and  upheld  by  English  writers, 
but  which  was  certainly  well  suited  to  his  purposes 
and  modes  of  making  war,  he  declared  not  only 
that  no  popular  insurgents,  but  also  that  no  militia, 
had  any  right  to  take  any  part  io  the  hostilities,  or 
to  make  any  ^t>rt  againat  the  invaders  of  their 
country.  On  the  14th  of  May  he  issued  a  decree 
commanding  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the 
Landwehr,  and  threatening  with  the  severest  punish- 
ments all  such  men  as  should  not  lay  by  their  arms 
and  return  quietly  to  their  homes  within  a  fort- 

The  Archduke  Charlet  now  cidlected  his  army 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  only  a  few  mila 
below  Vienna.  Having  consbucted  some  bridges, 
Booqnrte  crossed  the  river  and  attacked  the  arch- 
duke. The  great  battle  of  Aspem,  which  wsa  b^n 
on  the  21st  of  May,  was  one  of  the  most  memorable 
that  took  place  in  the  whole  course  of  these  long 
or  often-renewed  wars.  When  night  closed  on  the 
field  of  carnage  the  combat  was  undecided;  but 
the  loss  of  Bonaparte  was  far  greater  than  that  of 
the  archduke,  who  had  been  reinforced  by  some 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  veterans,  and  who  dis- 
played throughout  tlie  day  both  an  unflinching 
courage  and  excellent  generalship.  The  batde  was 
renewed  early  on  the  following  day,  and  was  raging 
with  fury  on  both  eides,  when  Bonaparte  was  in- 
formed that  the  bridges  in  his  rear,  which  he  had 
constructed  to  keep  up  his  communicatioiu  with 
tiie  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  had  been  carried 
away  by  a  flood.  Upon  this  his  <ndered  a  retreat, 
and  withdrew,  not  without  some  confiision,  into  the 
island  of  Lobau,  in  the  middle  of  the  Danube,  and 
cut  away  the  bridge  which  joined  the  island  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  The  loss  of  the  French  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  very  great :  Marshal 
Lannes,  duke  of  Montebello,  finished  his  earthly 
career  st  Aspem ;  Generals  Espagne  and  Saint- 
Hilaire  were  also  among  the  slain ;  and  an  immense 
number  of  field-officers  perished  on  the  field  or  died 
of  their  wounds  on  the  isle  of  Lobau.  The  visible 
discouragement  of  the  men  was  good  evidence  that 
Aspem  had  in  fact  been  a  defeat  to  the  French. 
It  is  true  that  at  this  juncture  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der had  declared  war  against  the  Emperor  Francis, 
and  had  raised  his  army  in  Russian  Poland  to 
50,000  men ;  but  these  Russians  seemed  to  satisfy 
themselves  with  merely  observing  the  Austrian 
army  under  Archduke  John,  and  the  Polish  army 
(of  which  the  otar  was  mudi  more  apprehensive) 
under  Prince  Poniatowski ;  and  they  certainly  ab- 


stained from  taking  any  active  part  whatever  in 
this  campaign.  But,  on  the  other  side,  while  Bo- 
naparte and  the  mass  of  his  Grand  Army  were 
cooped  up  and  miserably  huddled  together  on  an 
idand  in  the  Danube,  popular  patriotic  insurrec- 
tions of  a  formidable  character  were  breaking  out 
in  his  rear,  and  even  in  regions  contiguous  to  the 
Rhine  and  the  frontiers  of  France :  the  gallant 
Major  Schill,  the  best  of  partisan  leaders,  had 
raised  the  standard  of  liberty  and  independence  in 
the  North  of  Germany ;  the  inept  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, king  of  We&tpbalia,  was  compelled  to  fly 
from  his  capital }  the  chivalrous  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  avenger  of  his  old  father,  threw  himself 
into  Bohemia  with  his  Black  Hussars  ;  and  one  of 
the  princes  of  Hesse,  and  other  men  of  ancient  and 
honoured  names,  followed  these  examples,  and  pn^ 
pagated  and  most  bravely  fought  for  the  reviving 
Germanic  feeling.  All  Germany  learned  for  the 
first  time  these  ten  years  that  Bonaparte  had  been 
vanquished  and  compelled  to  fall  back.  The  newa 
gave  heart  and  hope  to  all  that  were  enemies  to  the 
French  and  friuHU  to  their  own  country :  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  Germanic  populations  became 
general ;  and  those  governments  and  princes  that 
had  attached  thenuelves  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
Corsican  Emperor  of  the  French  must  have  been 
broken  up  and  swept  out  of  the  country  if  this 
true  Germanic  feeling  in  the  people  had  been 
allowed  a  little  more  time,  and  had  received  pro- 
per encouragement  from  bold  and  decisive  opera- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  armies  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Bonaparte's 
submissive  ally,  the  King  of  Suxony  and  Grand 
Duke  of  Waraaw,  could  restrain  the  sympathies  of 
his  German  subjects;  and  in  Prussia,  notwith- 
standing the  fear  and  avre  of  the  government,  the 
people  seemed  almost  everywhere  on  tiptoe,  in- 
flamed with  the  desire  of  avenging  the  di^racea 
of  Jena,  the  humiliations  of  their  king,  and  the 
wrongs  of  their  graceful,  hi^h-spirited,  and  broken- 
heartedqueen.  Major  Schill  himself  was  a  subject 
of  his  Prii^an  majesty,  and  he  had  matched 
ftom  Berlin  with  his  regiment  of  hussan  and  a 
few  hundred  Prussian  infantry, — brave  men,  who 
would  risk  the  death  of  soldiers  on  the  field  of 
battle,  or  the  hanging  and  fusilading  of  the  French, 
who  <^e  to  consider  and  to  treat  them  and  all 
such  patriot  bands  as  banditti  and  brigands,  rather 
than  witneu  any  longer  the  slavery  of  their  country 
and  the  opprobrium  of  the  whole  Teutonic  family. 
The  retreat  from  Bavaria  of  the  Archduke  Charlea 
had  not  damped  the  spirit  of  the  resolute  Tyrolese, 
who  were  in  arms  almost  to  a  man,  making  a  noble 
stand  against  another  united  army  of  French  and 
Bavarians.  At  the  beginning  of  June  bands,  more 
or  less  considerable,  issued  from  the  mountains  of 
Bohemia,  and  penetrated  into  Saxony,  Franconia, 
Hesse,  Hanover,  and  others  of  the  circles  of  the 
old  empire,  exciting  the  populations  to  riae,  launch- 
ing proclamations,  and  gathering  many  partisans : 
their  cry  was,  "  Arm  to  defend  your  liberties ! 
Arm  for  the  deliverance  end^^  liberties  of 
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Europe!"  It  vu  hard  for  French  generals  to 
get  native  German  troops  (and  they  had  few  but 
German  corps  under  their  command)  to  fight 
against  Uie  German  patriots.*  The  King  of 
Wurtembui^  was  reduced  to  almost  as  sad  struts 
as  his  brothu^in-law  Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia. 
This  popular  enthusiasm  and  insurrection  might 
not  have  sufficed  in  itself  to  break  the  iron  sceptre 
of  Bonaparte ;  but,  with  a  little  time  and  encour^e- 
ment,  the  partisan  bands  might  have  been  well 
organised  and  disciplined,  the  regular  armies  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  the  other 
veteran  German  troops  that  were  unwillingly  fol- 
lowing the  standard  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
would  have  deserted  from  him  as  they  did  a  few 
years  later,  and  an  ocean  of  blood  might  have  beei 
spared  humanity.  But,  afler  his  exploits  on  the 
field  of  Aspem,  a  torpor  or  a  stupefaction  appears 
to  have  fallen  upon  the  Archduke  Charles.  Id  part, 
this  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  reverses  which 
were  following  the  first  successes  of  the  Archduke 
John  in  Italy,  and  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  in 
Poland ;  but  there  certainly  must  have  been  some 
other  cause,  or  causes,  more  secrtf  and  more  power- 
ful to  produce  this  lung  inaction.  Treachery  and 
treason  of  the  darkest  kind  have  been  suspected, 
not  in  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  honourable  of  men,  but  in  inferior  generals, 
and  among  the  members  of  the  government  and  the 
Aulic  Council,  which  always  directed  the  war, 
whether  near  or  distant,  and  which  never,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  had  directed 
it  aright.  For  six  whole  weeks  Bonaparte's  army 
was  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  isle  of 
Lobau.  During  this  long  interval  it  was  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  the  corps  of  Marshal  Davoust ; 
strong  redoubts  and  batteries  were  raised  on  the 
island ;  new  bridges  were  prepared  i  every  possible 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  abundant  resources 
offered  by  the  city  of  Vienna ;  and  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais  witli  the  army  of  Italy,  and  Marmont  with 
the  armyof  Dalm^a,  after  the  retreat  of  Ute  Arch- 
duke John,  and  by  a  succession  of  rapid  and  bril- 
liant marches,  gave  the  hand  to  their  emporor  and 
his  Grand  Army.  When  all  these  advantq^  had 
been  procured,  Bonaparte,  with  a  great  superiorly 
of  force,  determined  to  try  his  fortune  again  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  Archduke  Charles 
had  fortified  that  bank,  had  erected  batteries  to 
prcTOnt  the  passage  of  the  French  from  the  isle  of 
Lobau,  and  had  thrown  up  other  batteries  and  re- 
doubts at  Aipern,  Essling,  and  other  points :  but 
the  Archdtike  John,  who  had  effected  his  retreat 
from  Italy  into  Hungary,  was  not  brought  up  to 
the  scene  of  action,  nor  did  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand quit  Poland  and  march  to  the  succour  of  his 
brother,  until  it  waa  all  too  late.  The  Austiians, 
too,  appear  to  have  conceived  that  the  French 

*  The  brnfc  Diihe  of  Btuniwiek  wid,  in  one  of  hli  jiroclnmatiunt, 
"  Oi-rmanil  would  yoa  fhed  yoar  blood  for  foreiRiu>T»,  for  Prench- 
mrp  ?  Voiir  liratbrii,  a|i«iut  wliom  they  aie  iiiiikliiK  voa  miuch,  are 
comiug  only  to  Urcak  youK^ina.  Rise,  Hi^huuijI  Bbe,  FnuiiMii, 
Bruniwlcken,  HaauU'riaiM  1  Unite  toj^ather  to  wipe  out  the  ahBine 
of  Gvrraaiiy,  ud  to  punUh  bar  oppioMon  I  The  moDMnt  of  dsUw- 
UKo  U  at  bmk  I" 


could  only  efiect  their  passage  at  the  identical 
point  where  tliey  had  made  it  before,  so  that  all 
their  works  were  made  merely  to  face  the  isle  of 
LoUu.  On  the  of  the  4th  of  JoIt  Boia- 
parte  opoied  a  tremesdoiu  fire  from  hia  batteras 
on  Lobau  ;  and,  while  the  dull  Auatriana  were  re- 
plying to  it,  the  French  went  aUently  over  to  muother 
islet  a  little  lower  down  the  river,  established  aiz 
bridges,  and  began  to  glide  over  to  the  left  bank. 
By  the  morning  of  the  Sth  Bonaparte  and  the  mass 
of  his  army  were  well  established  on  that  hank, 
and  on  the  dank  of  all  the  archduke's  positions, 
which  were  thus  in  a  manner  rendered  useless.  It 
should  appear  that  the  Austrian  army  kuew  nothing 
of  this  manoeuvre  until  it  was  all  but  completed. 
The  Archduke  Charles  retired  obliquely  upon 
Wagram,  a  few  miles  behind  Aspera,  fighting  bard 
as  he  wait  at  Enzersdotf,  at  Essling,  and  at  one  or 
two  other  points,  and  removii^  his  artillery  from 
his  now  useleas  works.  Towimls  evening  Bona- 
parte attempted  to  finish  the  afiair  by  attacking 
the  Auatrian  centre.  He  began  by  a  concen- 
trated murderous  fire  of  artiUery,  the  number 
of  his  guns  being  now  increased  to  a  greater 
disproportion  than  ever,  and  nearly  every  gun 
being  loaded  with  grape-shot.  But  the  Aus- 
trian veterans  were  not  to  be  broken ;  the 
centre  stood  like  a  wall,  replying  with  a  less 
numerous  but  well-served  artillery ;  in  some 
charges  made  on  the  wings  of  the  archduke's  army 
and  on  other  parts  of  his  line  the  French  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss ;  the  Saxons  and  other 
German  troops  commanded  by  Bemadotte  showed 
symptoms  of  uneasiness  and  insubordination — a 
feather  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  indecision  of 
these  Germans  would  have  made  them  march  over 
to  the  archduke  as  they  marched  over  to  the  grand 
allied  army  on  the  field  of  Leipsic  in  the  year 
1813; — finally,  some  of  the  elite  of  the  native 
French  troops  fell  into  confusion,  which  waa  in- 
crease by  the  darkness  of  night.  About  an  hour 
before  midnight  the  firing  of  the  artillery  ceased, 
and  Bonaparte  was  again  compelled  to  onifeaB  in- 
wardly that  he  had  been  worsted.  When  be 
complained  to  Beroadotte,  with  whom  he  waa  per- 
petually qtutrelling,  of  the  conduct  of  the  Saxona 
and  of  the  general  ill  success  of  the  day,  the  mar- 
shal replied,  "  Sire,  we  have  no  longer  such  troops 
as  those  we  brought  from  the  camp  of  Boulogne 
in  1806 !"  The  best  of  the  French  aimy  had  in 
fact  been  already  sacrificed.  On  the  morrow, 
however — the  memorable  6th  of  July — when  the 
Archduke  Charles  drew  up  his  army  in  the  torm 
of  a  crescent  on  the  plain  of  Wagram,  and,  re- 
suming the  ofiensive,  attacked  the  F^nch  with  the 
hope  of  driving  them  back  into  the  Danube,  the 
Attstrians  were  defeated,  but  rather  by  superioritT 
of  number  and  by  the  immennty  of  the  enemy^ 
artillery  than  by  any  superiority  either  in  bravery 
or  generalship.  The  battle  of  Wagram  was— or 
at  least  the  decisive  part  of  It  waa— a  battle  of 
cannons  and  howitzers.  Far  nmt  hours  victoiy 
seemed  to  ait  upon  the  creat  o^the  1»av«iAnitrian 
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prince.  Bemtdotte  waa  driven  from  his  position ; 
Massena  recovered  that  position,  but  could  not 
hold  it;  Eugene  Beauharnais  with  his  army  of 
Italr  waa  driven  in  and  almoit  routed;  cuiumna 
of  Austriana  aeemed  gaining  ground  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  At  one  moment  the  French  left  wing  was 
completely  turned,  and  dismay  reigned  in  die 
£faf-mq;'or,  or  grand  ataff,  of  the  Grand  Army.  But 
Harahal  Davoust,  with  an  immense  corps  com- 
posed entirely  of  Frenchmen,  made  an  impression 
on  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrians ;  and  at  the  cri- 
tical moment  Bonaparte,  who  kept  his  attention 
entirely  fixed  on  Davoust,  deployed  the  batteries 
of  his  imperial  guards,  ranging  sixty  or  more 
pieces  of  cannon  in  the  first  line  like  infantry,  and 
opening  an  awful  fire  on  the  heads  of  some  ad- 
Tancing  columns.*  These  attacking  columns 
halted ;  their  weak  artillery  was  soon  silenced ; 
Davoust's  corps  shouted  victory  ;  and  then  Bona- 
parte, saying  "The  battle  is  won,"  formed  his 
entire  centre  into  column,  and  with  twenty-one 
battalions  of  infantry  under  Macdonald,  the  two 
diviaiona  of  Eugene  Beauhamaia,  the  cuirassiers 
and  the  light  cavalry  of  the  guard,  with  the  old 
and  the  new  guard,  and  the  noted  grenadiers  A 
ehmal^  he  drove  across  the  plain  with  hia  con- 
densed mass,  broke  through  the  archduke's  centre, 
and  reached  W^ram.  Now,  indeed,  the  battle 
was  gained,  but  tremendous  was  the  price  he  had 
paid  for  it:  three  of  his  generals  were  killed, 
twenty-one  of  his  generals  were  wounded,  and  ac- 
cording even  to  French  accounts  6500  men  were 
killed  and  15,000  were  wounded.  The  lying  bul- 
letins, which  could  no  longer  deceive  anybody, 
stated  his  total  loss  at  1500  killed  and  a  few  thou- 
sands wounded ;  but  it  now  appears  from  docu- 
ments found  in  the  Ft«nch  war-o£5ce  and  in  other 
depositories  that  Bonaparte  had  altogether  about 
33,000  men  put  kors  de  combat  in  the  two  battles 
which  he  fought  Hear  Wagram.  The  Austrian 
loss  was  certainly  inferior  to  this;  on  the  5th  Uiey 
had  a  decided  advantage ;  dti  the  6th  thej  were 
for  a  long  time  vibteriousj  and  even  when  their 
coUre  waa  broken  tiieiir  tetfeat  %as  efiiicted  in  good 
order,  and  there  trat  no  jpUrsuit,  the  French  halt^ 
ing  in  a  state  of  dbttbt  ot  txhiltiBtiotl  on  the  ground 
they  hAd  gattled.  tt  is  a  \\6i  llUt-suit  that  swells 
the  number  bf  killed^  woundfed,  ahtl  prisoners. 
They  Abandoned  some  bf  their  atUllery,  but  the 
Austrians  carried  AwdJ'  with  them  more  prisoners 
than  they  had  themselves  lost.  In  their  own 
official  accounts  the  AtlBtrians  estimated  their  loss 
in  the  field  at  20,000  killed  snd  wounded,  and  it 
appears  that  their  loss  in  reality  did  not  exceed 
26,000  or  27,000.  Thirteen  Austrian  geuerala 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  Archduke  Charles 
himself  received  a  slight  hurt  in  repelling  a 

*  "  Th«  Auitrlan  eratre."  cried  Bonaparte,  "  must  bo  battered  by 
krtiUcry  Hke  a  fortrraar*  Whra  tU«  horrible  itrusgle  teemed  ^aiaii 
■fBiDst  him  he  exelaliDMl  la  Drmot,  the  genenJ  of  hia  artillery. 
"  DtduoI.  brins  "P  ballerie*  of  the  guard  I    We  ninsl  luituiu 

Davmtrt'a  eolumn  at  any  price !  jUIims,  DtouoI,  throw  me  u-a  iliou- 
■aud  cannon- Iwlli  1   Cru*h  me  tboae  moMea  before  yuu  1" 

Thui.  the  leta  he  relied  oa  hii  troopi,  the  more  he  relied  on  hii 
oum ;  nid  tiuM  he  iMpt  iHOMrfiis  hli  wOUnj  out  Of  >U^rai?oi^ 


charge.  But  the  most  lamentable  part  of  the 
story  seems  to  be  this : — during  the  two  days'  light 
the  Archduke  John,  with  10,000  or  12,000  choice 
troops  which  he  had  brought  back  from  Italy,  was 
lying  at  Presburg  on  the  Hungarian  frontier,  on 
tlw  same  aide  of  Uie  Danube  as  his  brother  Charles 
and  Bonaparte,  and  only  six  or  seven  leagues  from 
them.  A  good  forced  march  might  have  brought 
the  Archduke  John  to  6eld,  at  latest  on  the 
second  and  decisive  day  of  the  fighting;  and  it  is 
allowed  by  most  of  the  French  themselves  that 
his  appearance,  at  any  moment  before  Bonaparte's 
last  tremendous  charge,  would  have  thrown  the 
French  into  irremediable  confusion.  It  is  said 
that  pressing  orders  and  earnest  entreaties  were 
sent  by  Cliarles  to  his  younger  brother  to  hasten 
bis  march;  but  there  the  Archduke  John  re- 
mained, to  leave  an  historical  doubt  to  posterity 
as  to  the  motives  of  his  conduct  or  the  causes  or 
accidents  which  delayed  his  advance.  He  was  as 
brave  as  his  brother,  and  unquestionably  quite  as 
loyal :  we  cannot  credit  the  insinuations  of  the 
French  that  he  waa  actuated  by  a  mean  iealousy ; 
but  we  incline  rather  to  believe  that  there  waa 
treachery  as  well  as  stupidity  among  some  of  the 
men  who  surrounded  him;  that  there  was  an 
opposition  and  conflict  between  the  orders  given 
him  by  the  Aulic  Council  and  the  orders  sent  him 
by  the  Archduke  Charles,  or  that  the  orders  were 
badly  given  by  his  brother  and  badly  understood 
by  himself. 


JoMi  AmcBDuu  OT  Auirsu. 


Still,  however,  the  army  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
was  neither  destroyed  nor  discouraged  and  dis- 
persed ;  men  and  officers  were  ready  to  fight  again, 
and  the  archduke  was  eager  to  continue  the  war. 
By  skirmishing  and  manoeuvring  he  might  have 
gained  time  sufficient  to  allow  not  only  the  Arch- 
duke John  but  also  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  and 
other  generals  of  separate  corps  to  form  their  junc- 
tion with  him ;  the  partisan  warfare  continued  in 
Germany,  the  Tyrolese  were  as  yet  standing  as 
conquerors  on  their  own  proud  mountains,  and  the 
warlike  population  of  Hungary  might  have  fur- 
nished immediately  swarms  of  Bquadrons  of  excel- 
lent light  cavalry,  while  Bohemia  would  have 
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poured  forth  her  yagers  or  tirailleurs,  among  the 
best  light  infantry  and  ritlemen  in  the  world. 
Alarming  news  arrived  from  Murat  at  Naples, 
who  was  watching  the  storm  then  gathering  in 
Sicily  and  in  Calabria;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the  8|>irit  of  fionaparie  became  disquieted  by 
the  storm  wliich  had  then  burst  upon  Holland, — by 
the  capture  of  Walcheren,  which  was  a  far  more 
serious  source  of  uneasiness  than  has  been  gene- 
rally allowed, — and  by  the  news  of  the  defeat  of 
his  brother  Joseph  and  his  manhali  at  TaUvera. 
So  far  was  the  Archduke  Charles  from  thinking 
of  a  dishonourable,  dastardly  peace  that  he  was 
actually  fighting  the  French  ou  the  lUhof  July, 
and  was  even  preparing  for  another  general  battle, 
when  certain  diplomatists  drove  into  his  cump 
and  told  him  that  the  Emperor  Francis  had 
agreed  to  a  truce,  and  that  an  armistice  had  just 
been  concluded  at  Ziiaym.  This  led  to  the  op- 
probrious pence  of  Schunbrunn,  which  was  not 
signed,  however,  till  the  14ih  of  October.  During 
this,  to  him,  most  opportune  and  profitable  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  Bonaparte  chiefly  resided 
in  the  imperial  palace  of  Schuubrunn,  leading 
nearly  the  same  course  of  life  to  which  he  was 
accustomed  at  the  Tuileries,  and  ruling  in  Vienna 
like  a  lord  and  master.*  From  this  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  he  issued  his 
decrees  to  all  parts  of  the  continent,  and  endea- 
voured also  to  open  a  correspondent  with  some 
disnflected  states  or  subjects  of  Franciaj  in  order 
to  terrify  him  into  greater  submission  and  vaster 
8acri5ces  even  than  those  which  the  Austrian 
cabinet  seemed  ready  to  make,  and  to  sow  germs 
of  discord,  rivalry,  and  confusion  which  might 
keep  that  empire  fur  ever  in  a  weak  and  prostrate 
condition.  But,  though  he  had  assuredly  found 
on  this  as  on  former  occasions  some  traitors  that 
fcrved  hira  for  money,  he  could  not  find  on  the 
whole  surface  of  the  Austrian  empire  any  such 
thing  as  a  body  of  disatfected  or  disloy&I  men, 
and,  now  that  Italy  was  gone,  be  could  not  dis- 
cover in  the  curious  composite  which  made  up 
that  empire,  in  the  different  kingdoms,  in  the 
provinces  and  adjolnts,  in  many  of  which  the 
people  differed  in  origin,  tn  language,  in  habits, 
and  in  several  instances  in  religion,  ■  single  fotjer 
of  discontent  and  rebellion,  or  any  one  class  wiUmg 
to  throw  themselves  under  French  protection  and 
assert  an  independence  of  the  hoase  of  Hapsburg. 
Except  in  their  lust  Italian  provinces  the  sway  of 
the  Austrians  had  been  mild  and  popular,  and  the 
government  of  Francis  II.  was,  and  ever  lud  been, 

*  II  wai  at  Scliunbruun  Uiat  BoMparta  Barrowly  MCftpnl  Uie  daggrr 

of  aacnihnilaitllcj-aiinx  man, «  niBmbM  of  tha  Tiigahi»d,<H  ofMmB 
othfT  of  ttuMa  aacrrt  aocieUra  whidi  had  now  and  at  ■  lam  period  lo 
gnat  an  eiFeet  In  exdtiii;j  thir  GuroiMic  baling,  i^uhha,  tlw  ton  of 
■  n-ipcGUble  PramUnt  rlrriomin  of  Erfurt,  went  to  a  grind  revti-w 
«if  the  Imppitet  zitanl.  and  nulied  upon  Uia  ernperot  in  the  midii  of 
liU  MalT.  B«rtbier  nnil  Rapp  mnieA  htm  and  dU>nn«d  bim  wlteii  liU 
kniH'  wiM  bitt  a  f)>w  inelm  nam  Bnoiip-itte'*  bean.  "  What  Injury 
hnvf  1  ever  Aaae  lo  ynii  i"  Mid  lltw  eanquerar.  "  To  me  ]ierMHinlly 
none,"  TFiiUrd  ihi!  yutithi  **but  jouaie  tfap  umirCMor  or  my  ouuniry. 
tiM  tyniQt  of  tiiB  wiirld  1"  UunaiMe.  who  had  nimdy  f.irilitdni 
mora  than  tweuty  buTuliera  of  Vienna  pwr  fittta  ftmr,  cAiunI  the 
yauih  in  lip  iliot  mi  thf  \i>:-y  ufst  moriiiiig.  Tbe  Iwy.  fbr  Iw  wu 
■eucely  eigbtfrn  yma  old,  died  like  a  Iwru. 


considered  as  a  paternal  government  In  Hungary, 
where  the  people  differ  as  much  from  Austrians  as 
our  old  highland  clans  difiered  from  the  lowland 
Scotch  or  from  the  English,  and  where  a  prond 
and  spirited  nobility  had  maintained  an  oligarchic 
constitution — where  jars  occasionally  took  place 
between  the  imperial  authorities  and  the  aristt^ 
cracy,  and  where  the  great  magnates  had  often 
been  known  to  defy  the  Aulic  Councd,  the  French 
fancied  that  something  might  be  done  ;  but,  when 
Bonaparte  addressed  an  iovitation  to  the  Hun- 
garians to  separate  themselves  from  Austria,  to 
form  an  independent  kingdom  under  a  native 
ruler,  and  to  give  to  the  crown  of  the  Magyars  the 
lustre  which  once  belonged  to  it,  they  tunud  from 
the  invitation  with  contempt  and  disgust.  These  * 
men  had  no  sympathy  with  the  French;  their 
liberties  and  privileges  had  been  well  preserved 
under  the  house  of  Austria,  and  they  knew  but 
too  well  the  fate  of  democracies,  oligarchies,  and 
all  other  governments  that  had  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  Bonaparte. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  on  the  campaigns  in 
Poland  and  Italy.  The  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw 
did  not  capitulate  with  its  capital.  The  Archduke 
Ferdinand  laid  siege  to  Thorn.  While  a  stnmg 
garrison  detained  him  there,  Poniatowski,  having 
doubled  his  army>  fell  upon  the  Austrians  with 
40,000  men,  drove  them  out  of  the  citv  of  Warsaw, 
beat  tlie  archduke  in  two  battles  fought  at  the  end 
of  April  and  beginning  of  May,  inTaded  Austrian 
Poland,  penetrated  into  Gallicia,  and  forced  the 
archduke  to  evacuate  entirely  the  territories  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  by  die  beginning  of  July. 


Effonra^ItaAOHAUtAia. 


When  the  Archduke  John  first  descended  into 

Italy  to  contend  with  the  French  viceroy,  his  pro- 
gress was  favoured  by  many  circumstances:  the 
spirit  of  the  Austrian  armies  had  never  been  higher 
than  then,  and  the  common  people  of  the  country 
were  heartily  sick  of  the  French  dominion,  and 
irritated,  exasperated  in  the  extreme  by  the  harsh, 
lawless,  and,  in  their  eyer,  impious  conduct  of  Bon- 
aparte towards  Pius  VII.,  a  pontiff  whose  personal 
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virtues,  vad  impoaing  and  toudiing  demeanour, 
greatly  increaaed  the  Tevtirence  felt  for  the  lanctity 
of  hia  office.  A  large  portion  of  the  Italian  no- 
bility irere,  and  a  coueiderahle  portion  of  the  bour- 
getntie  had  become,  free-thinkers— converta  and 
disciples  to  the  doctrines  of  Voltaire  and  the  French 
phitosophes, — and  as  such  disposed  to  regard  with 
joy  or  with  indifference  any  humiliation  offered  to 
the  tiara,  or  any  blow  struck  at  the  Roman  priest- 
hood ;  but  these  classes  of  men  were  acutely  sen- 
sible to  the  injuries  offered  to  themselves  person- 
nil^,  to  the  enormous  stride  of  taxation  which  was 
going  pari  passu  with  retreating  trade  and  the 
rapid  fall  of  the  value  of  the  rich  productions  of  the 
country,  to  the  intolerable  war  contributions,  and 
to  the  still  mort!  intolerable  military  conscription, 
which  spared  no  rank  or  condition  of  men.  And 
even  many  of  those  nobles  and  citizens  of  Lom- 
bardy  who  had  most  favoured  the  French,  and  who 
bad  moat  profited  by  Bonaparte's  government,  ap- 
prehended that  the  end  of  his  system  was  coming, 
and  that  the  beat  thing  they  could  do  under  present 
circumstances  would  be  either  to  remain  neutral 
and  indifleroit,  or  to  win  a  reconciliation  from 
their  old  masters  the  Auftrians  by  lending  them 
assistance,  or  by  affecting  to  feel  infinite  joy  at 
their  successes  and  happy  return  to  a  country 
which  they  had  so  long  possessed.  This  was  the 
common  logic  of  self-interest;  but  there  were 
higher  and  nobler  natures — enthusiastic,  generous 
minds,  that  had  outlived  their  early  dream  of  liberty 
and  pure  republicanism  and  the  union  of  all  Italy, 
— that  were  weary  and  di^usted  with  these  bloody 
struggles,  which,  end  which  way  they  would,  were 
sure  to  leave  the  Italians  the  alaves  of  a  foreign 
master.  As  the  Archduke  John  advanced  as  a 
conqueror  across  the  rich  Lombard  plain,  all  the 
villages  and  small  towns,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
larger  cities,  hailed  hit  approach  by  shouting 
"  Lung  live  our  old  good  master  the  Empo'or 
Francis  !**  Eugene  Beaubamais  attempte<]  to  stop 
him  near  Swile,  and,  risking  a  general  action,  waa 
completely  def^ted.  But  the  archduke,  instead 
of  vigorously  pursuing  the  viceroy's  beaten  and,  in 
good  part,  demoralised  army,  marched  slowly  on 
and  lost  many  good  opportunities  on  the  banks  of 
the  Adige.  Marshal  Macdonald  arrived  to  advise 
and  direct  Eugene;  and  reinforcements  began  to 
pour  into  L'>mbardy  from  Tuscany  and  from  parts 
of  l»wer  Italy.  -  The  archduke,  however,  passed 
the  Piave  and  the  Brenta,  the  people  of  Padua  re- 
ceived him  as  a  deliverer,  and  when  he  seemed  to 
threaten  Venice  there  was  a  popular  party  in  that 
city  impatient  to  rise  and  join  him.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  victorious  Tyrolese  insurgents  came  down 
the  valley  of  Trent  and  showed  a  bold  front  within 
the  Italian  frontiers  and  on  both  banks  of  the 
Adige,  erecting  the  doublfr-necked  eagle,  the 
atandurd  of  Austria,  wherever  tbey  advanced.  But 
anon  came  the  news  of  the  Archduke  Charles's  de- 
feat  at  Eckmuhl  and  his  retreat  beyond  Vienna  and 
the  Daunbe:  the  brave  Tyrolese  were  obliged  to 
retiie  to  their  own  country,  the  passes  into  which, 


on  tlie  side  of  Bavaria,  were  now  left  open ;  and 
the  Archduke  John  was  ordered  by  the  Aulic 
Council  to  retire  from  Italy  and  join  the  Archduke 
Charles  as  quickly  as  he  could.  The  retreat  be- 
gan ;  the  poor  Italians  who  had  committed  them* 
selves  were  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  French ; 
Beaubamais  followed  the  Archduke  John  with 
forces  numerically  superior ;  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought  near  Conegliano ;  but  the  archduke,  though 
worsted,  continued  his  retreat  in  good  order,  effect- 
ing the  difficult  passage  of  the  Tagliamento  under 
the  eye  of  Beauharnais.  Macdonald,  pursuing  too 
incautiously,  waa  well  beaten  in  one  or  two  aflairs 
in  the  mountains  of  Carniola ;  but,  waiting  at  Gratz 
until  he  was  joined  by  Marmont  and  the  French 
army  of  Dalmatia,  who  with  great  difficulty  and 
not  without  terrible  loss  had  fought  their  way 
through  Croatia  and  other  mountainous  regioiiB 
where  the  populations  were  all  in  arms,  Macdonald 
and  Beauhiimata  descended  throngh  the  valley  of 
Raab  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  aud  the  vicinity 
of  Vienna,  where  they  gave  the  hand  to  Bonaparte 
and  tlie  Grand  Army.  Eugene,  however,  had  not 
been  allowed  to  get  through  the  valley  of  Raab 
without  some  hard  fighting.  On  the  14ih  of  June, 
the  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  Marengo,  Bona- 
parte's step-son  found  himself  opposed  near  the 
town  of  Raab  by  the  Archduke  John,  whose  army, 
even  after  so  long  and  hurried  a  retreat  and  much 
snffering,  and  in  spite  of  the  discouraging  news 
which  reached  it  from  all  quarters,  formed  in  ad- 
mirable order,  and  fought  with  so  much  spirit  that 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  battle  the  enemy  waa 
nearly  defeated.  The  Archduke  John  and  Eugene 
Beauharnais  were  young  men  nearly  of  the  same 
age ;  they  were  at  least  equal  in  valour ;  and,  if 
Macdonald  had  not  been  at  hand  to  give  his  advice, 
we  may  doubt  whether  there  would  have  been  any 
inequality  in  the  military  skill  displayed  by  the 
two  young  commanders-in-chief.  Although  de- 
feated in  the  end,  the  archduke  retired  in  such 
perfect  order  that  Eugene  did  not  venture  to  attack 
even  his  rear-guard.  The  Austrian  prince  reached 
the  valley  of  the  Danube,  crossed  that  river,  and 
ascended  the  left  bank  as  far  as  Prcsburg ;  but 
then  came  the  slowness,  the  indecision,  the  blun- 
der, or  the  treachery,  or  some  other  mysterious 
cause,  of  which  we  have  complained.  By  the  line 
he  took  the  archduke  had  only  a  few  miles'  longer 
march  than  the  viceroy.  Eugene  joined  Bona- 
parte several  days  before  the  battle  of  Wagram, 
which  was  not  fought  till  twenty-two  days  after  the 
battle  of  Raab;  the  Archduke  John,  with  the  loyal 
population  of  Hungary  on  both  flanks  and  on  his 
rear,  appears  to  have  reached  Presburg  two  or 
three  days  before  the  decisive,  but,  for  a  long  lime, 
doubtful,  battle  of  Wagram — hut  there  he  staid. 
After  reconsidering  every  hypothesis,  we  arc  the 
more  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  in  this  cam- 
paign, as  in  all  the  preceding  campaigns  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  treachery  was  at  work,  and  that  the  emperor 
Was  grossly  betrayed.  We  know  that  the  French 
general  Seras  attempted  to  corruj^^^m^^tbe 
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commandant  of  one  of  the  emperor's  fortressei ; 
we  know  that  this  honourable  officer  icorned  the 
bribe  and  those  who  in&ulted  him  by  offering  it, 
and  died  fighting  gallantly  in  the  bretich  ;  but  we 
do  not  know  how  often  the  goUen  napoleons  luc- 
ceeded  in  the  objects  for  which  in  all  these  wars 
they  were  profusely  distributed.  After  this  cam- 
paign, eren  as  after  Mack's  campaign  of  Ulm, 
numbers  of  Austrian  officers  and  civil  employ^ 
were  known  to  start  suddenly  into  opulence  and 
luxury,  without  any  visible  source  for  their  in- 
creased fortunes. 

It  was  from  the  palace  of  Schunbrunn  that  Bo- 
naparte  aimed  his  last  thunderbolt  at  the  head  of 
the  pope.  In  May,  1808,  he  had  annezed,/or  eveT^ 
the  best  part  of  the  papal  dominions  to  the  mock 
kingdom  of  Italy;  and  his  generals  and  the  Roman 
revolutionary  party — about  the  most  aavage,  atheist- 
icnl,  and  intolerant  of  all  the  reformers  of  that  day 
— had  constituted  Pius  VII.  a  prisoner  in  the  Va- 
tican. All  the  cardinals  that  offered  the  slightest 
resistance  or  remonstrance  were  expelled  from 
Rome.  Gabridli,  the  cardinal  secretary  of  state, 
or  prime  minister,  was  sent  away  to  his  bishopric 
at  Sinigaglia.  The  pope  appointed  Cardinal  Pacca 
to  fill  tiie  place  :  MioUis,  the  French  general,  im- 
mediately ordered  off  Pacca  to  Benevento ;  and, 
ii)>on  this  cardinaVa  refusing  obedience,  he  was 
seized  by  French  gendarmes  and  forcibly  carried 
across  the  Neapolitan  frontier.  Another  cardinal, 
the  decanus  of  the  sacred  college,  was  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  Pius,  after  again  reminding  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  of  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered him,  and  of  the  long  winter  journey  he  had 
made  to  crown  him  in  Notre  Uame,  threatened 
Bonaparte  and  his  agents  with  the  thunders  of  the 
church;  but  he  held  his  hand.  On  the  Hth  of 
May,  1809,  four  days  after  entering  Vienna, 
Bonaparte  issued  a  decree,  in  which  he  united  the 
remainder  of  the  Roman  States,  not  to  the  mock 
kingdom  of  Italy,  but  to  the  French  empire, 
leaving  to  the  present  pope,  in  case  of  his  quietly 
submitting,  his  palaces,  which  had  been  robbed 
already  of  the  treasures  of  art  they  contained,  and 
an  annual  allowance  of  about  80,000/.  sterling. 
Upon  this  Pius  VII.  held  his  hand  no  longer.  On 
the  lOth  of  June  printed  copies  of  a  buU  of  ex- 
communication against  all  the  perpetrators  and 
abettors  of  the  invasion  of  Rome  and  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Holy  See  were  i^xed  to  the  gates 
of  the  principal  churches  of  the  city,  and  were 
rapidly  distributed  by  devout  people  in  every  part 
of  Italy,  and  in  all  ultramontane  Catholic  countries. 
Phitosophes  and  unbelieving  soldiers  sneered  at 
this  thunderbolt ;  but  it  was  a  real  thunderbolt 
nevertheless,  that  scorched  and  withered  some  of 
Bonaparte's  best  interests.  A  few  days  after  it 
was  launched  the  armament  of  Sir  John  Stuart 
made  its  appearance  in  the  Bay  of  Naples^  and  the 
French  were  getting  beaten  or  bewildered  by  the 
Calabrian  insurgents.  Muratwas  greatly  alarmed; 
and  it  is  said  that  it  was  he  who,  without  any  pre- 
vious instructions  from  his  brother-in-law  and 


master  in  the  palace  of  SchOnbntnn,  concerted 
with  Miollis,  who  was  equally  afraid  of  a  popular 
insurrection  at  Rome,  measures  for  seizing  the  old 
pope  and  sending  him  a  state  prisoner  into  France, 
where  his  predecessor,  Pius  VI.,  had  died  in  a 
miserable  captivity.  But  we  know  from  better 
authority  than  that  of  Lias  Casea  that  Murat  con- 
sulted previously  with  Bonaparte,  and  that  an 
express  order  to  get  the  pope  out  of  Italy  came 
from  Schunbrunn.  Miollis,  who  was  governor  and 
a  sort  of  viceroy  in  Rome,  chose  a  proper  instru- 
ment for  the  deed  of  violence  in  a  rougb  low-bom 
soldier  of  fortune,  Radet,  who  had  served  for  many 
years  in  the  gendarmerie,  and  who  was  now  one  of 
Bonaparte's  barons,  legionaries  of  honour,  and  a 
general  of  French  gendarmes.  The  pope  had  shut 
himself  up  in  his  palace  on  the  Quirinal.  At  mid- 
night the  palace  was  surrounded ;  and  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July 
some  of  Radel's  French  gendarmes,  and  a  few 
Roman  reformers  who  knew  the  building  well, 
and  who  would  have  had  no  reluctance  to  cut  the 
old  pope*B  throat,  scaled  the  walls  of  the  palace, 
broke  open  several  doors,  and,  throwing  open  the 
great  gates,  let  in  tl^ir  comrades  from  without. 
The  Swiss  guards,  whom  the  pope  had  collected 
within  the  walls  of  the  paUce,  offered  no  resistance 
having  received  his  own  solemn  order  to  that 
effect  General  Baron  Radet  penetrated  to  the 
apartment  in  which  Pius  was,  and  found  him  in 
full  pontifical  dress,  surrounded  by  priestly  at- 
tendants.  The  leader  of  gendarmes  told  the  pontiff 
that  he  had  orders  to  remove  him  from  Rome, 
unless  he  recalled  the  bull  of  excommunication, 
and  consented  to  sign  an  entire  abdication  of  his 
temporal  authority.  Pius  replied  that  this  he  could 
not  do.  Radet  then  told  him  that  he  must  depart 
immediately.  "  I  then  yield  to  force,'*  replied  the 
helpless  and  truly  venerable  pontiff ;  and,  taking 
his  breviary  under  his  arm,  be  meekly  followed 
the  French  general  to  the  gate,  where  a  carriage 
was  found  ready^  and  whence  he  was  instantly 
driven  off  under  a  strong  escort  of  French  gen- 
darmerie. Only  Radet  went  with  him  in  the  coach, 
which  flew  as  rapidly  through  the  country  as  rekja 
of  six  horses  could  make  it  fly.  Not  a  soul  was 
permitted  to  accompany  him,  or  to  follow  him ; 
and  it  was  all  in  vain  that  he  represented  his  great 
physical  sufferu^  from  this  rapid,  break-neck, 
never-resting  way  of  travelling.  Radet  was  in  an 
agony  of  alarm  all  along  the  road  lest  the  pi^ 
should  be  recognised.  When  he  was  well  advanced 
on  his  journey  he  was  transferred  to  the  custody  of 
some  other  gendarme  officer ;  and  so  he  was  car- 
ried on  from  one  military  post  to  another,  there 
being  no  lack  of  gendarmerie  in  any  part  of  Italy. 
When  they  reached  the  Riviera  di  Levante,  or 
eastern  coast  of  Genoa,  the  French  dreaded  the 
mountain  passes  and  the  devout  peasantry.  They 
therefore  huddled  the  poor  old  pope  on  board  a 
frail  and  dirty  bark  that  was  bound  for  Genoa, 
and  that  was  creeping  along  the  coast,  as  all  vessels 
were  then  obliged  to  creep,  iii,4^er  to  avoid  the 
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British  cruisers.  Pius  asked  whether  they  intended 
to  drown  him.  The  gendarmes  answered  No.  As 
soon  as  they  landed  him  in  Gknoa,  they  smuggled 
him  into  another  carriage,  which  was  driven  otF  at 
full  gallop.  They  whirled  (he  pontiff  over  the 
rough  and  mountainous  road  of  the  Bocchetla,  and 
never  made  a  halt  till  they  came  to  the  fortified 
town  of  Alessandria,  near  the  field  of  Marengo. 
From  Aleaeandria  they  carried  him  with  the  same 
speed  across  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  then  scorched 
by  the  July  sun,  to  Sant*  Ambrugio  di  Su!a,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps.  Completely  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  suffering,  the  old  pope  asked  wlietlier  Napoleon 
wanted  to  liave  him  dead  or  alive.  They  answered, 
Certainly  alive.  "  Then,"  said  Pius,  *'  let  us  rest 
hue  ^is  night."  They  were  forced  to  consent, 
for  it  seemed  evident  that  he  would  die  that  night 
on  the  ioftv,  cold  Alps,  if  they  continued  their 
journey.  6n  the  following  day  they  hurried  him 
over  the  road  of  Mount  Cenis  and  through  the 
deep  valley  of  Savoy.  From  Savoy  they  turned 
aside  to  the  old  French  province  of  Dauphiny. 
They  imprisoned  him  for  a  time  in  the  city  of 
Grenoble ;  but  orders  came  from  Bonaparte  to  re- 
move him  to  the  fortress  of  Savona,  in  the  western 
Riviera  of  Genoa.  There  was  a  much  nearer  road 
from  Grenoble :  but  these  Frenchmen  were  inge- 
nious tormentors;  and  so  they  carried  the  pope  by 
Valence,  where  his  predecessor  had  died,  by 
Avignon,  which  until  the  French  revolution  had 
belonged  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  by  Aix  and 
Nice.  Pius  VII.  was  left  in  his  captivity  at  Sa- 
vons fur  nearly  three  yean,  wlieu  he  was  removed 
to  Fontainebleau. 

This  treatment  of  the  pontKF,  although  it  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  Austrian  people,  produced 
no  visible  effect  on  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
Several  times,  indeed,  but  not  upon  spiritual 
grounds,  the  Emperor  Francis  seemed  all  hut  de- 
termined to  declare  the  armistice  at  an  end,  and  (o 
try  again  the  fortune  of  the  sword.  Failing  in  his 
endeavours  to  cajole  the  Hungarians  into  a  revolu- 
tion under  his  auspices,  Bonaparte  saw  that,  after 
all,  it  would  be  no  such  easy  matter  to  dismember 
the  Austrian  empire,  or  (hating  Italy)  to  keep  per- 
manent possession  of  any  of  the  kingdoms  or  pro- 
vinces which  had  been  united  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Hapsburgs — that  old  house  of  Austria  which, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  was  always  falling, 
but  never  dying !  He  evidently  stood  ilismayed 
at  its  mighty  via  ineriieB.  The  news,  too,  of  the 
defeat  of  so  many  of  his  renowned  generals  at 
Talavera  disturbed  his  prestige,  and  induced  him 
to  believe  that  England  would  nut  so  soon  recall 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  from  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
and  that  the  subjugation  of  Portugal  and  Spain 
would  demand  a  more  exclusive  attention,  and  the 
constant  employment  of  a  much  greater  force  than 
he  had  anticipated.  It  is  also  believed — and  upon 
what  appears  to  be  a  very  reasonable  foundation— 
that  he  had  already  decided  upon  divorcing  Jose- 
phine, and  taking  to  himself  a  young  wife  likely  to 
bear  children  and  heirs ;  that  hia  pride  waa  inflamed 
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with  the  notion  of  allying  himself  with  one  of  the 
most  ancient,  and  what  was  considered  generally, 
although  perhaps  incorrectly,  the  proudest  sove- 
reign house  in  Europe ;  that  during  his  long 
residence  at  Schonbrunn  he  had  made  indirect 
overtures,  and  had  found  a  certain  party  among 
the  Vienna  noblesse,  courtiers,  and  even  minister, 
who  encouraged  his  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  Maria 
Louisa,  the  \oung  and  fair  archduchess,  who  had 
been  left  behind  at  the  capital  when  all  the  rest  of 
the  family  fled  from  it.  Anotlier  suggestive  of  mo- 
deration may  have  proceeded  from  the  formidable 
attitude  of  the  army  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  who 
was  well  known  to  be  as  averse  to  the  peace  as  ever, 
and  who  threw  up  his  command  as  toon  as  it  was 
concluded. 

Comparatively  moderate  as  were  the  condition! 
granted  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  SchOnbrunn, 
signed  on  the  14th  of  October,  the  Emperor 
Francis,  even  without  putting  into  the  account  the 
bestowal  of  his  daughter's  hand,  or  without  believ- 
ing that  a  secret  promise  was  extorted  from  him  to 
consent  to  that  strange  and  unseemly  matrimonial 
alliance,  which  roust  he  preceded  by  a  measure  ab- 
horrent to  the  Catholic  church  and  to  all  delicate 
consciences,  had  many  and  most  painful  sacrifices 
to  make.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  faithful 
Tyrolese,  who  bad  flown  to  arms  at  his  call ;  and 
he  was  compelled  to  cede  Trieste,  Carniola,  and 
part  of  Croatia,  Saltzhurg,  Cracow  in  Poland,  and 
Western  Gallicia,  and  several  other  districts,  con- 
taining in  all  about  two  millions  and  a  half  of  po- 
pulation. In  nearly  every  direction  this  treaty 
injured  and  weakened  the  frontier  of  the  Austrian 
empire ;  while  from  the  rest  of  Germany,  which 
had  hoped  so  much  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  it  brought  down  distrust,  astonishment,  and 
contempt  on  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  and  to  the  eihaustiog  task  of  having  had 
to  support  for  so  many  months  the  whole  of  Bona- 
parte's grand  army,  the  Austriana  were  bound  to 
pay  into  the  French  exchequer,  as  expenses  of  war, 
seventy-five  millions  of  francs,  or  about  3,000,000/. 
sterling. 

Bonaparte,  cheered  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
British  had  entirely  evacuated  Walcneren,  returned 
triumphantly  to  Paris;  and  there,  on  the  3rd  of 
Decenilwr,  opened  the  session  of  the  submissive 
and  admiring  Corps  Legisla^if,  telling  them  that 
now,  Spain  and  Portugal  only  excepted,  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  was  in  a  happy  peace. 

Hard  waa  the  fate  of  the  patriot  insurgents  in 
the  north  of  Germany :  when  taken,  some  of  them 
were  fusiladed  ai  traitors  and  brigands,  even  like 
the  Gslabrians  and  the  Spaniards;  while  others 
were  thrown  into  prisons,  or  forced  and  tormented 
until  they  enlisted  and  enrolled  themselves  either 
in  the  French  army  or  in  those  contingent  German 
armies  which  continued  for  four  years  longer  to 
follow  the  eagles  of  Bonaparte.  The  French  dis- 
played no  magnanimity,  no  mercy ;  and  they  seem 
hardly  ever  to  have  troubled  themselves  with  the 
thonght  that  these  Ger^u^^  jr^cmi  they  ^f^ted 
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M  TebeU  and  traitors,  had  never  owed  any  alle- 
giance to  Napoleon,  but  were  hII  the  subjects  of 
this  or  that  German  king  or  prince,  to  whom^  and 
to  the  lawB  of  their  own  country,  alone  they  were 
amenable.  Yet,  while  he  issued  his  decnes  and 
oommanda  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  these  in- 
surgents, and  while  French  military  commissions 
raaaed  drum-head  sentenoei  of  death  upon  these 
German  patriots,  tiie  French  emperor  idTected  to 
be  injured  and  insulted  by  any  assertion  that  the 
C  infedenition  of  the  Rhine  was  not  a  free  confe- 
deracy of  independent  sovereign  ttate?,  or  that  ihc 
other  principalities  and  powers  of  Germany  did 
not  enjoy  a  perfect  iudepeudence  under  his  pro- 
tection. 

Major  SchiU,  that  gallant  and  romnntic  par- 
tisan leader,  was  fortunate  enough  to  die  in  battle 
— in  a  mo£t  unequal  strife — with  Iiis  ewotd  in 
hia  hand,  wet  with  the  blood  of  one  of  Bunnparte'a 
Dutch  generals,  whum  he  slew  before  he  fell  him- 
self. But  the  French  emperor  had  proclaimed 
Schill  as  a  "  brigand  et  hotnme  »an$  aveu;  "  and, 
if  the  hero  had  been  taken  alive,  some  remoreelecs 
military  tribunal  would  have  treated  him  as  such. 
The  blood  of  Schill  was  better  inspiration  to  the 
wung  poeta  of  Germany  than  any  water  from  the 
Pierian  apring :  out  of  the  blood  of  all  these  heroes 
the  Teutonic  liberty  arose,  as  in  the  olden  time  the 
atupendous  fabric  of  the  church  had  been  cemented 
by  the  blood  of  saints  and  martyrs.  The  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  brother  of  Caroline,  our  Princess  of 
Wales,  performed  prodigies  with  a  mere  handful 
of  men  (Bonaparte  called  his  serene  highness  a 
brigand  too)  :  he  made  up  for  the  deficiency  of  his 
numbers  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and 
seemed  almost  gifted  with  ubiquity ;  he  perplexed 
the  French  generals  and  corps  detached  in  pursuit 
of  him,  making  them  believe  he  must  have  many 
thousands  of  men,  when,  in  fact,  he  had  only  a  few 
hundreds.  It  was  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
had  come  over  from  England  before  the  commence- 
mrat  of  this  Auatrian  war,  and  who  had  called 
xoand  hia  standard  some  of  the  old  soldiers  of  his 
father,  that  led  the  best  of  the  bands  that  issued 
from  Bohemia  at  the  beginning  of  June  or  a  few 
days  after  the  battle  of  Aspern.  His  black  hus- 
sars, who  wore  skulls  and  cross-bones  on  their 
breasts  and  caps,  in  memory  of  the  fute  of  thnir 
late  aged  sovereign  and  of  the  avenging  vow  of  hia 
son,  their  present  leader,  swore  neither  to  give  nor 
to  receive  quarter.  Their  appearance  was  every- 
way lugubriuus :  their  red  flags  were  surmounted 
with  black  crape ;  but  a  more  martial  and  braver 
aet  of  horsemen  never  put  foot  in  stirrup  or  fol- 
lowed a  more  fearless  chief.  From  tlie  mountains 
afid  forests  of  Bohemia,  where  they  had  been  lying 
for  a  considerable  time  in  order  to  recruit  their 
force  and  collect  some  free  corps  to  co-operate  with 
them,  the  Brunswick  hussars  dashed  into  Lusatia, 
■nd,  oapturini;  ch&teaux  and  towns,  they  pushed 
forward  into  the  heart  of  Saxony,  the  king  and  go- 
vernment of  which  country  were  entirely  devoted 
to  Fnnch  intereals.   On  the  evening  of  the  11th 


of  June,  when  the  French  were  in  apparent  jeo- 
pardy in  the  Isle  of  Lobau,  the  duke  nnd  his  black 
hussars  rode  into  Dresden,  the  capital  of  Saxony. 
On  the  23rd  they  were  at  Leipsic,  where  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  showed  how  they  ^mpa- 
tbised  u  ith  them  and  the  Teutonic  cauce.  On  the 
14th  of  July,  eight  days  after  the  battle  of  Wa- 
gram,  they  returned  to  Dresden,  and  le-entered 
that  capital  witlu)ut  opposition.  The  aimisiicc  of 
Znavm  was  nothing  to  the  Duke  of  Biunsvick : 
the  £m|)erur  of  Austria  might  despair  and  disho- 
nour himself  and  his  counirj',  but  Brunswick 
would  not.  He  was  now  surrounded  by  enemies, 
disavowed  by  Austria  as  well  as  by  Prussia,  and 
far  away  from  that  open  sea  by  which  he  might 
escape  to  England.  *'  But  I  will  die  rather  thim 
surrender  to  the  murderers  of  my  father  and  luurp- 
ers  nnd  tyrants  of  my  dominions  t  Soldiers,  will 
you  follow  me?"  And  away  went  the  Bruns- 
wickers  with  their  chief,  rapid  and  dark,  like  a 
stormy  midnight  wave.  They  rolled  mto  West- 
phalia and  towards  Ciissel,  the  now  strangely 
Frenchitied  capital  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  whose 
ephemeral  kingdom  included  the  duke'a  hereditary 
states.  Masses  of  men  were  now  gradually  cu- 
cloaii^  them ;  ihere  was  the  corps  d'armee  of  the 
Saxon  genera)  Thielmaon,  and  the  corps  of  the 
French  generals  Gratien  and  Reubell;  but,  chang- 
ing the  direction  of  their  march,  and  throning 
themselves  into  the  forests  and  wilds  of  the  country, 
with  which  they  were  better  acquainted  than  were 
their  pursuers,  they  reached  Halle,  the  seat  of 
another  Teutonic  university,  where  his  blood- red 
standaid  and  black  crape  excited  all  who  had 
German  hearts  within  them.  It  appears  to  have 
been  some  enthusiastic  students  who  tuld  the 
Brunswickers  there  was  lying  at  Halberstadt  a 
regiment  composed  of  young  Wcstphaliau  nobles 
nnd  renegades,  who  took  pride  in  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  Jerome.  Quick!  boot  and  saddle!  and 
away  went  the  black  hussars,  gliding  through  the 
darlt  intervening  woods.  The  gilded  Wesipha- 
lians,  though  taken  by  surprise,  must  have  shown 
some  fight,  for  the  duke  had  two  horses  killed 
under  him ;  but  in  the  end  Jerome's  choice  regi- 
ment was  sabred  or  pot  to  flight,  and  the  Bruns- 
wickers captured  all  their  camp  equipage.  From 
Halberstadt  ifae  duke,  with  his  daring  troopers, 
rode  to  tlie  city  of  Brunswick,  and  entered  that 
ancient  capital  of  his  forefathers.  The  affectionate 
and  best  part  of  the  citizens  would  have  given  him 
a  ffite,  or  a  good  German  banquet,  but  this  was  no 
time  for  feasting  or  fur  piping  and  dancing:  the 
representative  of  their  old  dukes  and  roaiigraves 
was  still  but  a  poor  fugitive,  an  adventurer  en- 
gaged in  the  mo^t  perilous  of  adventures ;  and  he 
considerately  implored  the  good  burghers  not  to 
commit  themselves,  or  draw  down  the  vengeance 
of  Jerome  and  the  French,  by  showing  respect  and 
love  for  him.  This  advice  was  scarcely  given  when 
the  cavalry  of  the  French  general  Reubell  rode  un 
in  pursuit  The  trumpet  of  Brunswick  sounded 
the  charge,  and,  shouting  Teutouia!  Germany! 
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the  black  huasan  cut  their  vay  through  their  fiws ; 
and  then  trotted  along  the  road  that  leads  to  Ha- 
nover, cutting  down  most  of  the  hridgea  in  their 
rear,  and  carrying  dismay  among  all  the  weak 
garrisons  or  posts  of  King  Jerome.  Their  course 
was  now  so  rapid  and  so  eccentiic  that  their  nume- 
rous pursuers  knew  not  where  to  seek  them ;  and, 
after  traversing  nearly  the  whole  of  Franconia  and 
the  electorate  of  Hanover,  they  reached  the  small 
port  of  HlsHeth  on  the  left  bank  of  ihe  Weser, 
where  they  found  some  British  transports,  which 
conveyed  the  duke,  with  twenty-two  of  his  officers 
and  a  good  many  of  his  men,  safely  to  England. 

But  the  most  doleful  story  connected  with  the 
irar  of  1809  remains  to  he  told.  The  Austrian 
diplomatiata  had  delicately  inserted  a  clause  in 
the  treaty  of  Schunbninn  importing  that  the 
Tyrolese,  whose  country  was  to  be  restored  to  the 
Kin|;  of  Bavaria,  should  lay  down  their  arms  and 
receive  from  Bonaparte  and  hta  Bavarian  majesty 
an  amnesty  or  pardon  for  all  past  offences — or,  for 
havmg  bravely  and  most  successfully  fought  for 
their  coimtry,  their  homes,  their  cliurch,  and  their 
sovereign.  But  the  Tyrolese,  who  had  gained  so 
many  victories  among  their  native  mountains  and 
valleys,  would  not  lay  down  their  arms,  nor  submit 
to  be  transferred,  like  slaves  with  a  plantation,  to 
a  detested  master;  and  they  persevered  iu  this 
resolution  even  when  they  knew  that  strong  bodies 
of  the  French  army  in  Qermany,  and  of  Beanhar- 
nais's  army  in  Ital^,were  marching  against  them. 
Their  recent  exploits  may  have  encourt^ed  some 
hope  ;  and  they  had  little  or  no  confidence  in  any 
amnesty  from  governments  on  which  they  bad  in- 
flicted Buch  serious  lonesi  or  in  furgiveneas  and 
oblivion  from  troops  exasperated  by  defeat  and — 
be  it  admitted— by  the  fierce  mode' in  which  some 
of  the  wild  and  fanatic  mountaineers  had  carried 
on  the  war. 

As  soon  as  the  Archdukes  Charles  and  John 
had  begun  to  move  in  the  spring,  the  Tyrolese, 
rising,  as  we  have  said,  almost  to  a  man,  cho£e  for 
their  generalissimo,  or  chief  of  chiefs,  Andrew 
Hofer,  a  man  of  about  forty-two  years  of  age,  who 
was  living  in  his  native  village  in  the  deep  valley 
of  Passeyer,  and  in  the  little  inn  his  father  had  left 
him.  Hufer,  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
resent  die  injuries  inflicted  by  the  French  and  their 
allies  or  servants  the  Bavarians  on  the  ancient 
rights,  privileges,  and  usages  of  his  country  (which 
had  all  been  scrupulously  respected  by  the  Aus- 
trian sovereigns),  inflam«t  witii  his  patriotism  and 
excited  by  his  example  Speckbacher*  who  had  led 
rather  a  Robin  Hood  kind  of  life  tn  his  youth,  but 
who  had  now  married  a  woman  with  some  little 
property  and  luid  become  overseer  of  the  salt-mines 
at  Hall,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him,  and 
Haspinger,  a  Capuchin  friar,  and  two  or  three 
monks,  or  village  priests,  who  possessed  an  amazing 
influence  over  that  devuut  and  superstitious  pea- 
santry. Andrew  Hofer — baling  some  little  failing 
which  m^  be  excused  by  his  profession  and  by  the 
occauonal  rigidity  of  the  climate  in  which  he  lived 
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— was  a  man  of  irreproachable  morals  and  oftnoie 
talent  and  education  than  were  commonly  to  be 
found  among  his  countrymen  of  the  same  rank.  He 

was  gifted  with  n  ready  rustic  kind  of  eloquence,  and 
his  well>kno»'n  streiigih,  bravery,  and  hardihood, 
and  his  commanding  personal  appearance,  all  com- 
bined to  make  him  the  chief  of  an  essentially 
popular  insurrection.  Having  always  lived  in  the 
solitudes  of  the  Tyrolean  mountains,  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  vices  and  temptations  of  civilization.  Gold 
could  not  tempt  bim,  nor  could  promotions  and 
honours.  While  people  of  the  highest  quality  in 
Italy  and  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  France,  were 
deluded  by  the  flattering  promises  or  by  the  bril- 
liant prwpects  opened  oj  Napoleon,  this  poor 
mountain  mnkeeper  persevered  iu  his  innocent 
mode  of  life,  and  saw  and  appreciated  things  more 
correctly.  "  In  men  of  this  stamp,"  says  the  bia- 
torian  of  revohitioniaed  Italv,  **  there  are  generally 
two  sentiments  most  deeply  rooted — the  lore  of 
God  and  the  love  of  their  country.  Both  these 
qualities  shone  conspicuously  in  Andrew  Hofer, 
and  for  these  the  Tyrolese  had  a  singular  love  and 
veneration  for  him."*  His  attachment  to  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  Catholic  church,  and  occasionally 
to  the  hottle,  only  rendered  him  the  dearer  to  a 
people  who  were  all  superstitious  and  generfdly  ra- 
ther fond  of  wine.  It  is  reported  of  him  Aat  he  at 
times  led  the  peasants  to  victory  with  a  crucifix 
and  rosary  on  his  breast,  a  musket  or  sabre  hi'one 
hand,  and  a  bottle  in  the  other.  It  was  the  reli- 
gious feeling  which  gave  vehemence  and  support 
and  durability  to  the  patriotic  feeling;  and  here, 
as  in  Spain  and  in  CaJabria,  the  jpeople  were  in- 
censed by  insults  offbred  to  their  priests  and  monks, 
and  by  impious  hands  laid  upon  their  churchea  and 
shrines.  "This,"  says  Bolts,  "was  a  singular 
and  a  terrible  warfare.  To  the  rumour  of  aims 
was  added  the  continual  tolling  of  all  the  church 
bells,  with  the  shouting  of  the  peasants,  who  ex- 
claimed incessantly,  'In  the  name  of  God  !  In 
the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity !'  All  these 
noises  united,  and  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the 
Alps,  produced  a  confusion  full  of  novelty,  horror, 
terror,  and  religion."t  But,  excited  and  fierce  in 
combat  as  they  were,  the  Tyrolese  were  guilty  of 
no  savage  and  unnecessary  cruelty.  For  this 
honourable  fact  we  have  many  authorities,  and 
among  them  that  of  a  Frenchman,  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  traveller,  who  says,  "They  only 
killed  those  who  resisted.  *  Cut  me  down  those' 
fellows  as  long  as  they  stand  im  against  yon,*  cried 
Hofer;  'hut  once  down,  give  them  quarter!  Only 
a  coward  strikes  a  man  that  is  on  the  ground,  be- 
cause he  is  afraid  he  should  get  up  ^ain.'  This 
was  the  Spanish  insurrection,  with  its  monks,  its 
peasants,  and  its  guerillas ;  but  it  was  the  Spanish 
insurrection  withmit  its  crimes  and  its  horrors,  and 

•  Carlo  Bolta.  ,  .  .     ^  ,_ 

t  ThrMmeaniirmrawriedlolniiidntaadTiNllwMomBtatm 
of  thepTiiprr  monwutof  riling  In  man;  Mw-diutwu  thrown  on  ibo 
river*  fiin  uid  Ewich.  nblch  eartisd  ttw  ri:iml  >IoiV  in  tkeir  isfU 
rmiiM;  OmwrnlU  OD  tlivlnMof  wmiiUiMHidon  tha  nUJMOf  lbs 
M  autln ;  and  Konm  uil  chllilmj  nn  frvm^k  to  roek,  npm  gks 
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if  there  was  inhumanity  on  one  8ide>  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  on  that  of  the  Tyroleans.  They  at  least 
did  not  murder  their  prisoners  after  the  battle : 
IlofeTi  vhen  a  conqueror,  spared  the  lives  of  his 
opponents,  but,  when  conquered,  his  own  life  was 
not  spared. ***  When  the  peasantry  first  took  the 
field  under  the  command  of  two  or  three  priests,  a 
friar,  an  overseer  of  salt-work?,  and  an  innkeeper, 
the  entire  population  of  the  country  did  not  much 
exceed  fiOO.OOOiouls ;  but  nearly  every  able  bodied 
male  took  up  arms,  or  co-operated  with  means  of 
destruction  more  terrible  than  martial  weapons, 
and  in  this  last  species  of  warfare  the  women  nnd 
the  children  took  their  part.  Keeping  possession 
of  the  perpendicular  rocks,  which  rise  like  walls 
on  either  aide  of  their  strong  passes,  they  collected 
there  immense  stones,  fragments  of  rocks,  trunks 
and  arms  of  trees,  dragged  them  to  the  very  edges 
of  the  precipices,  kept  them  suspended  there  in 
large  masses  by  means  of  hay-bands  and  strong 
ropes,  until  the  enemy  was  engaged  in  the  narrow 
gorge  and  fairly  beneath  them.  Then  a  guttural 
voice  would  be  heard  crying, "  Hans,  is  all  ready  ?" 
"Yes!"  was  shouted  among  the  rocks ;  on  which 
the  wordof  command  was  given,  "  In  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  let  go  your 
ropes!"  and,  at  the  word,  down  went  the  mighty 
masses,  a  hundred  fathoms  deep,  upon  the  heads  of 
tome  Bavarian  or  French  column.  They  were 
admirable  marksmen,  being  accustomed  to  depend 
upon  their  fowling-pieces  and  rifles  for  a  good  part 
of  their  subsistence,  and  to  follow  the  ibex  and 
chamois  among  the  summits  and  glaciers  of  the 
Alps  ;  bat  it  is  said  that  their  riHea  scarcely  killed 

*  H.  P.  Htntjt  Toyagea  m  Tyrol,  ftr. 


so  many  of  the  invaders  of  their  country  as  did  these 

tremendous  avalanches. 

The  first  great  blow  struck  in  the  field  was  by 
Andrew  Hnf^.  He  signally  defeated  the  Bavarian 
troops  at  the  end  of  April,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Eisach>  and  killed,  wounded,  or  took  ahont  900 
men.  On  the  same  or  on  the  foU<jwlng  day,  his 
friend  Speckbacher,  the  salt-mine  overeeer,  drove 
the  Bavarians  out  of  the  important  town  of  Hall, 
and,  shortly  aflerwnrds,  20,000  bold  peasants  took 
Innspruck,  the  old  and  picturesque  capital  of  the 
Tyrol,  in  spite  of  the  obstinate  defence  of  Gieneral 
Kinkel  and  Colonel  Dittfurt.  The  Bavarian  colonel, 
when  dying  of  his  wounds,  asked  what  distin- 
guished officer  had  led  them  on  so  well.  "  No 
one,"  said  the  Tyroleae ;  "  but  we  fought  for  our 
religion,  our  emperor,  and  father-land."  In  the 
course  of  a  very  few  days  from  4000  to  5000  dis- 
ciplined troops,  including  some  French  as  well  as 
Bavarians,  were  surrounded  on  various  points  and 
(impelled  to  surrender  to  the  peasants  they  had 
affected  to  despise.  On  a  smaller  scale  the  Frendi 
general  Bisson  underwent  the  same  fiite  which 
Diipont  had  undergone  at  Baylen.  But  the  suc- 
cessful Spanish  generals  had  agood  manythousand 
regular  disciplined  troops,  while  our  poor  inn- 
keeper, overseer,  and  monk  had  nothing  of  that 
sort.  Another  army  of  3000  or  4000  Bavarians 
met  with  no  better  success,  and  all  the  battalions 
and  squadrons  that  followed  these  were  beaten  in 
Eucceesion  by  the  insut^ents.  In  no  place  and  at 
no  hour  were  the  French  or  Bavarian  troops  safe 
from  attack;  for,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and 
from  every  side,  the  Tyrcdese,  sallying  out  from 
their  hiding-placea  and  travelling  by  strange  moun- 
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tain-patht,  choie  their  own  time  for  attack,  alwavB 
attacking  unexpectedly,  and  generally  cnuhing  the 
incautious  soldiery.  Some  weak  battalions  from 
the  regular  anny  of  Francis  II.,  tent  to  co-operale 
with  jflofer,  appear  to  have  done  quite  as  much 
harm  as  good  ;  and  the  Marquis  Chastelter,  their 
general,  soon  beat  a  retreat.  Nor  did  Colonel 
Jellacitch,  a  ttratrgiet  of  some  note,  perforin  any 
much  better  service ;  for,  though  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  mountain  varfare,  he  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  carry  it  on  with  wholly  irregular  forces, 
and  he  pedantically  blundered  in  trying  to  make 
the  Tyrolese  peasantry  act  according  to  line  and 
rule,  like  an  Austrian  army.* 

When  the  retreat  of  the  two  archdukes  Charles 
and  John,  and  the  capture  of  Vienna,  allowed  the 
Bonapartiststuact  with  more  vigour  in  this  quarter, 
Marshal  Lefevre,  Duke  of  Dantzic,  with  the  WQr- 
tenibnrg  general  Wrede  under  him,  entered  the 
Tyrol,  on  the  German  side,  by  the  valley  of  the  Inn, 
writh  a  strong  French  and  Bavarian  corps,  and  Gen- 
erals Rusca  and  Baraguay  d*HilUers  began  to  pene- 
trate  on  the  Italian  side  by  Trent  and  Ute  valley  of 
the  Adige,  with  a  portion  of  Beauhamais's  army  of 
Italy.  Lefevre  and  Wrede  regained  temporary  pos- 
session of  Innspruck ;  but  vain  were  all  the  efforts 
they  made  to  penetrate  into  the  Ijower  Tyrol ;  and 
as  for  Rusca  and  d*Hilliei«,  they  halted  in  despair 
at  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  a  little  above  Trent. 
The  progress  of  the  Bavaro-French,  or  Gallico- 
Bavarians,  was  marked  with  every  circumatance  of 
cruelty  and  horror.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Isel  mountain,  or  Berg-Isel,  Speckbacher  and 
Haspinger  had  gained  one  great  victory  at  the  end 
of  May  :  the  auspicious  spot  was  chosen  for  another 
action,  and  there,  on  the  12th  of  August,  the  in- 
vaders were  again  defeated.  Lefevre  retreated 
across  the  Inn,  Innspnidc  wss  recovered,  and 
HoAt  entered  tlie  city  and  acted  as  viceroy-t  When 

'  *  Ahhough  a1«a]'«  mdr  to  am  and  nureli  irhen  npon  to 

lo  ilo  bj-  Uia  emperoi,  the  Tj'IoIcm  had  Bin)!  fbowa  »  dMike  to 
KKuUr  BilUftty  Mitke.  Bflbra  thb  huarrectionary  war,  ai  oIbm 
Iheir  is-anwulloa  to  AuMriB,dM7  had  wldon  bera  enii>lo}'e4  ract-|jt 
M  JaRm  or  ■harpkliDolTa.  Ai  a  looMi  «  light,  and  what  taay  be 
nlled  the  Imfnlar  part  of  a  rrgolar  amy— whSre  mivibhw  d«M)d« 
on  activity,  km^lKnlcdnrM.iuid  qiikknev  In  inaTchiwMdinBHnK, 
— dipy  are  adalpildP.  They  vtHei  titomarli-n  on  ihpir  i);ikmiM«  of 
th«ae  oaubllalifd  ruba  of  mllllwry  nnnmiTm  whi'li  tUey  lisd  lern 
bil  ioaii^rably  with  Mnek  and  other  Ausltinn  tnt-iiclan»  and  atrate- 

ei.  Thpy  hail  anntprwtva  epigmm  on  ttia  aubjcel,  whieli  Sonlhry 
tbua  lianalatrdi  almoat  vrrlMlly  :— 

■•  You  aay 't  la  luck  aloM  when  tlioae 
rnikilled  in  taeUca  bent  thrir  ton  | 
But  t)«ttt-r 't  it  without  to  win 
Tliao  Willi  lliw  tnrlicato  iii%'c  In.**— 
Qwarterlii  JUmtic,  vol.  xvii.,  Hitt.o/Hiifir  and  Tmuatlitmi  n  the 

t  A  &xoa  olBeer  hni  left  tho  following  record  nf  ilie  camtntign  of 
Uankal  Lcfeirein  IheTymi.  It  eoiiTe>«  n  stuking  imprestiou  of 
tboae  HttiOclal  avulaiiclic*  wliicli  we  liaicdiwibrd  m  our  tpxt:— 

"  Wa  had  penetrated  to  lanipTnek  without  fpvat  miatanre  ;  ami, 
■llkongii  niicii  was  ever;- wlirte  bilki'd  of  lbs  'rvrulfw  htaliniKyl  uuou 
and  miind  the  Uvnner,  wa  fpiva  littla  credit  to  ^t,  iliiuking  llie  tcUpI* 
to  ham  bmm  di<|imad  tiy  a  aluirt  cannonad',  awl  aliemly  ciiiisiderinii 
oiinelTeii  n>  conqiieron.  Ourentranee  into  the  iioavea  of  llie  Ureuiirr 
wasonU  oi>po*^ by  •mall  o<)n<a,  wlildi  OiiitUitied  fiillinj;  Imck,  alter 
an  oiNtiaala  lliMigh  alion  Kaiatanre.  AnonK  Ollirra,  I  jiereeiTed  a 
man.  full  eitfl'ty  jcanof  B]p-,  poaiird  andut  tlie  ihlo  of  a  rock  and 
•eudiuf  deaUt  amoogat  unr  ranks  with  every  ahot.  Upon  the  Ba- 
vatian*  deacradlng  from  behind  lo  make  him  pibuopr,  hr  aboiiti-d 
aloud,  'Hnmhratnwklheflrit  nan  tothe  ground  w  itiialjiUl,Beised 
hoM  of  tiM  aeoond.  and  witli  the  ejaculation, '  In  God'a  name  V  pra- 
ciplati'd  himaeir  with  Um  Into  tlie  abyia  below.  Marciilng  onwarda, 
wa  beaid  reaonnd  Oom  ihaaummitof  nhigh  rack,  'Stephen  I  ahall  1 
chup  U  all  yet  f  to  wblcfan  hmd  'Nay*  rtTetbetalfd  from  Ihe  oppa- 
■lleaUc.  TblawHtoM  to  the  Dnke  of  Pantile,  who,  notwMialuid- 


the  emperor  signed  the  treaty  of  Schunbrunn,  the 
Tyrolese  were  absolute  masters  of  their  country 
from  end  to  end,  from  aide  to  side.  Unhappily 
the  clause  in  the  treaty  which  we  have  meutioned 
was  followed  by  an  imperial  manifesto,  in  which 
Francis  11.  enjoined  the  patriots  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  submit  quietly  to  the  King  of  Bavaria. 
Although  this  manifesto  had  little  or  no  influence 
over  the  majority,  some  of  the  chiefs  and  many  of 
the  simple  peasants  considered  that  the  commands 
of  their  KjiiEcr  were  entitled  to  their  obedience 
even  in  this  hateful  and  extreme  case.  It  appears 
that  Hofer  himself,  about  equally  loyal  and  super- 
Btiiious,  inclined  to  this  opinion,  and  to  the  belief 
— since  the  bloody  affair  of  Wagram  and  the  sub- 
mission  of  Francis — that  it  was  the  will  of  Heaven 
that  all  opposition  to  Bonaparte  should  prove  fruit- 
less. [Europe  would  have  fared  belter  if  a  dis- 
couraging conviction,  nearly  amountii^  to  the 
belief  of  this  poor  innkeeper,  had  not  been  pre- 
valent and  predominant  among  princes  and  states- 
men of  hi^Eh  degree,  poliiiciana  in  parliament  and 
out  of  parliament,  and  generals  in  the  field.]  At 
least  for  a  time,  Hofer  remained  irresolute  and 
doubtful.  But  the  sight  of  the  returning  French 
and  Bavarian  coltimn?,  and  of  the  vengeance  they 
were  taking  on  his  countrymen,  roused  him  from 
his  inaction.  The  euraged  peasants  again  cried, 
"  It  is  time!"  and  again  Hofer,  who  felt  that  he 
must  fight  or  die  like  a  thief — that  the  mercy  pro- 
mised to  all  would  not  he  extended  lo  him  or  lo 
any  man  like  him — once  more  put  himself  at  their 
head.  He  had  now  to  contend  with  Saxons  as 
well  as  with  French  and  Bavarians,  for  that  Napo- 
leonic satellite  the  King  of  Saxony  and  Grand 
Duke  of  Warsaw  had  sent  a  corps  d'armte  to  co- 
operate in  the  detestable  work  goingon  in  the  Tyrol. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Emperor  Francis,  on  the 
one  hand,  conjured  them  to  submit,  aud  Beauliar- 
nais,  Uie  French  viceroy  of  Italy,  on  the  other, 
proclaimed  that  such  as  continued  the  war  should 
no  longer  be  treated  as  soldiers,  but  as  rebels  and 
brigands.  In  the  vale  of  the  Passeyer,  his  own 
native  and  once  happy  valley,  Hofer  gained  one 
signal  victory  more,  killing,  wounding,  or  taking 

inXi  orderrd  iii  lo  odvance ;  at  tlie  tamt  time  h*  prudently  withdrew 
Irom  the  centra  lo  tho  rear.  The  t-ao,  cooiiatliig  uf  4000  Bavarians, 
had  jiittnoimed  n  de<-)i  rnvinr.  when  wp  afiaiii  lieird  lialluoed  omt 
our  beadi,  '  llanal  fnr  tlie  Moat  H>>ly  Trinity  F  Our  lemir  wji  com- 
vlated  liy  ilie  reply  thiit  inimrdiatrly  foUowra ;  '  In  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Tniiily!  cut  wll  loose  alHive  1*  nnd  ere  a  minute  Lad  elap»e>], 
were  tlmiiaaiuU  of  my  onmrailci  in  nnna  cnuhett,  iwried,  aud  u^  er- 
wlielmed  liy  an  incmiilile  hn>p  of  broken  roclu,  itntiei,  and  tie«-a, 
liuried  donn  upon  u«.  All  ol'  in  were  pftiiGril.  Eiery  oar  Sed  timt 
could;  but  a  ■liouer  of  IhiIIii  rrtini  tlie  Tyroleao,  who  nnwnisfard  fiom 
the  aurroiiiiilinfc  muuntnlns  in  in^meiite  niintlitrri,  aud  aumu;;  ilirm 
boyi  aud  ^irU  of  ten  iind  iw>-lT<r  yi-nn  of  a;^.  killeil  or  mnuiideil  it 
great  many  of  i>b.  Ii  kbi  >i»t  lili  w«  tiad  got  tbcau  laXn\  niouul:iiu< 
•IT  league*  Iwhind  us,  tliat  we  nere  ri'nr  arm  bled  by  ilm  duke,  und 
formed  into  colnnina.  Soon  after,  the  Tyiu'.ne  a]>]><-nml,  he  ii.eu 
by  Hofer,  the  inakee|-i^.  Aflet  a  alioit  uddieiu  fioni  liim,  lliey  i;nve  u 
general  lire,  llung  their  rifl<'a  latde,  and  luslied  iipnn  mir  b«yonels 
with  only  tlieir  clenched  flat*.  Nothing  coulil  wi^litland  ihrir  Itnpe- 
tuoii'y.  Tliey  darted  nt  our  feet,  lliri-u  or  piilli  il  ii.  dnwu.  atranutrd 
ni,  wrendicd  the  arma  n-um  our  hands  and,  like  rnrai^id  lioiii,  killed 
all — PreDch,  Uavarianji,  and  Saiana— that  did  nut  crv  for  quarter, 
Ily  doing  •»,  I,  «iili  300  men,  wna  ipnreil  nml  lel  nt  liberty.  Wlien 
all  lay  (toad  around,  and  ihu  tkiory  woa  completed,  tlie  Tyrolete.  aa 
ifmuvrd  by  one  Imnulae,  fell  u|>on  their  kocra,  and  ]>ourrd  torth  the 
rniallotn  of  their  neatt«  in  player  under  the  caO[){iy  uf  HeoTcn  ;  u, 
■ceue  ao  awfully  toimn,  that  il  will  vnt  l»  [Tearnl  to  my  reinem 
faranee.  1  joined  la  Ibe  dcvulliA,  and  never         llfo  did  I  my  mitt 
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prisoner*  upwards  of  2000  of  the  eQem^.  Speck- 
bacher  and  other  chieA  (i^iiwd  Mveral  more  advan- 
tages :  but  the  contest  was  now  too  unequal ;  am- 
munition b^jon  to  iail;  the  French,  Bavaiians,  and 
Saxons,  by  getting  possession  of  the  towns  and 
larger  villages,  and  by  drivin;;  in  or  destroying 
tbcir  flocks  and  herds,  reduced  the  insui^nts  to  the 
brink  of  starvation ;  and  their  councils  became  con- 
tradictory, bewildered,  and  at  last  timonms.  When 
the  game  was  fairly  up ;  when  some  bad  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  claimed  the  amnesty  ;  when  some 
had  escaped  into  Austria;  when  more  had  been 
taken  priioners  and  mercilessly  shot  or  hanged 
like  robbers;  when  the  remnant  were  driven  from 
post  to  poBt,  from  rock  to  ruck,  being  hunted  down 
like  wild  beasts,  or  driven  to  hide  and  starve  in 
the  dejiths  of  the  forests,  or  in  caverns  in  the  rocks, 
on  the  summits  of  the  eternally  snow-clad  Alps, 
Andrew  Hofer,  taking  his  wife  and  children  with 
him,  betook  himself  to  his  Patmo»— «  wretched 
Alpine  hut,  about  four  long  German  miles  from  his 
own  dwelling,  and  at  times  altogether  inaccessible 
from  tlK  deep  snow  which  surrounded  it.  It  is 
said  that  every  ^ility  of  escape  from  his  hiding>- 
plaoe  was  offered  by  the  Austrian  government,  as 
well  as  by  the  Viceroy  Beauharaaisi  a  young  man 
who  had  not  been  ^t^gether  aj^t  by  a  bad  school, 
hut  who  had  generous  qualities  in  hire,  and  no 
proneness  to  bloodshed ;  that  both,  directly  or  in- 
directly, testified  their  desire  to  promote  him ;  but 
that  no  persuasion  could  induce  him  to  think  of 
abandoning  his  country  and  family  and  faithful 
friends,  or  even  to  cut  off  the  long  beard  which  he 
wore,  and  bv  which  be  could  easily  be  recognised 
anywhere.  Some  of  those  faithful  friends  secretly 
carried  such  provisions  to  him  as  were  necessary 
to  support  life :  and  thus  he  lived  among  rocks 
and  snow,  from  the  end  of  November,  1 809,  to  the 
end  of  January,  1810.  A  considerable  price  was 
now  set  upon  liis  head ;  but,  though  many  must 
have  known  his  hiding-place,  none  would  reveal  it, 
or  grow  rich  by  becoming  infsmons.  It  has  been 
mentioned  to  the  honour  of  the  simple  race,  that 
there  was  no  instance  of  any  l^rolese  being  in- 
duced to  turn  traitor  for  abribe;  uid  that  even  their 
women  knew  how  to  be  silent.  But  at  last,  even 
in  the  Tyrol,  a  traitor  was  found.  This  villain  too 
was  a  priest ;  his  name  (may  it  be  fur  ever  exe- 
crated !)  was  Doney.  For  the  Judas  price  he 
revealed  the  secret,  and  pointed  out  the  Alpine  hut, 
hid  in  a  crevice,  and  with  a  deep  cover  of  snow, 
in  which  Hofer,  with  his  family,  lay  concealed, 
to  some  2000  men  who  were  sent  to  seize  him,  or  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  an  escape  by  entirely  sur- 
rounding that  mountain.  It  was  dark  night  when 
the  soldiery  first  approached.  There  was  a  bare 
puflsibiliiy,  a  desperate  chance,  that  Hoftr  himself, 
by  plunging  through  the  snow  and  down  the,  to 
him,  well-known  precipices,  might  escape,  but 
there  was  none  that  hts  wife  and  children  could 
follow  him.  He  therefore  atared  where  he  was, 
with  hts  Samson-like  beard  in  nit  hand,  and,  when 
be  found  that  the  Philistinea  were  fmij  upon  him, 


he  came  forth  from  the  hut,  and  saying,  "  French- 
men !  I  am  Andrew  Hofer !  Fire !  kill  me  if  you 
will,  but  spare  my  wife  and  children!"  he  quictlj 
submitted  to  be  bound.  Chains  were  then  brought 
the  better  to  secure  the  strong  and  long-dreaded 
man ;  and  he  was  marched,  with  his  wife,  his 
danghter,  and  little  son  of  twelve  years  old,  to  the 
town  of  Botzen,  or  Bolzsno,  which  lies  on  the  Adige, 
above  Trent  and  the  Italian  frontier.  On  ihre 
hard  journey  he  was  taunted  by  Bonaparte's  sol- 
diery, but  honotired  by  the  tears  of  his  countrymen 
and  countrvwomen ;  and,  having  a  whole  heart 
within  him,  and  a  long-tried  fortitude,  and  a  hope 
that  looked  beyond  this  world,  he  bore  his  cross 
without  a  moan.  His  was  the  most  happy  or  most 
serene  countenance  seen  along  the  road  or  in  the 
towns  and  villages  where  his  powerful  escort 
halted.  The  French  general  Baraguay  d*Hilliers, 
who  was  now  at  Botzen,  behaved  to  the  prisoner* 
with  much  humanity ;  he  gave  orders  that  Hofer 
should  be  less  rigorously  confined,  and  that  a  stop 
should  be  put  to  the  excesses  of  the  eoldiery,  who 
had  been  plundering  and  destroying  his  little  pro- 
perty in  the  Passeyer  valley.  Several  French  offi- 
cers too  commiserated  the  patriot's  late,  and,  by 
such  attentions  as  they  could  and  durst  bestow, 
made  a  return  for  the  humanity  and  kindneaa  with 
which  he  had  invariably  treated  his  prisoners. 
Had  it  depended  on  d'Hilliers,  on  these  officer*, 
or  on  Eugene  Beauhamais,  Hofer  had  not  died ; 
but  his  fate  had  been  already  decided  by  sterner 
minds  and  harder  hearts.  His  wife  and  children 
were  set  at  liberty  by  an  express  order  from 
some  high  quarter;  but 'they  were  not  permitted 
to  follow  him,  and  so  he  kissed  them  for  the 
last  time,  and  parted  from  them  for  ever.  From 
Botzen  he  was  carried  down  into  Italy,  by  that 
rough  and  rugged  descent  which  passes  by 

 9."^'''  ralna,  che  nri  Suuo 

Di  qui  dk  TreDio  I'Adkw  pneoMei 

O  per  Inmuoto,  o  per  KNte^'Do  tnaoca  i* 

and  there  he  was  thrown  into  the  fortress  of  Mantua. 
If  there  was  any  right  in  the  case,  he  was  amen- 
able not  to  the  laws  of  France  or  to  the  kiogdum 
of  Italy,  but  to  the  laws  of  Bavaria ;  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  by  a  foroible  transfer,  to  which  Hofer  and 
his  countrymen  had  never  consented,  and  by  the 
prepotency  of  arms,  had  been,  unce  the  treaty  of 
Presburg,  sovereign  of  the  Tyrol ;  but  to  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  or  to  Eugene  Beauhamaia  An- 
drew Hofer  had  never  ow^  an^  allegiance  what- 
ever. Nevertheless,  on  his  amval  at  Mantua  tme 
of  Bonaparte^s  bloody  military  tribanals  or  conita- 
martial  was  immediately  assembled,  and  the  French 
general  Bisson,  who  had  been  beaten  near  Ina^ 

 Um  cliff,  whieli ,  «r     Milbqaaka  rivm 

Or  traaUag  vtopj  on  tiita  nns  Tnnto  fal^ 
Dvn  into  Adlra  witti  rutn  drivm.— 

Tke  Km.  lekabod  WHMt  li^mthlim. 
Tba  SlBTinl  di  H«tm,  m  Uii«  dinMl  uot  it  mIIm.  U  •  nkt  wU4 
tract  IndwTilley  of  the  Adiit^,  or  Adi»,M<rem  Rovercdo  utd  Ala, 
emerad  iriib  (hmnmla  uf  aoorMU  roeks.  tura  or  wwiMd  fhna  Ih* 
■idpt  oT  ths  moMiikius.  Il  f  prewls  aeroaa  ttw  whida  nlley  of  TreM, 
oalj  kavtag  mm  tat  a  rarv  bbrow  nmA ;  hm  and  flm*  a  ttw  dark 
piaM,  hwUaji  lika  fnaar*!  }e«a  or  cypim^  ■»  laHlyJ  oa  tht 
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pTuck  by  tbe  peasant  hott  who  had  signed  a 
capitulatioa  wilti  the  magnaaimoua  iunkeeper,  and 
who  was  still  inwardly  futerin^  with  the  aling  of 
that  diagrace,  was  chosen  president  of  the  court. 
But  all  the  memben  of  this  tribunal  at  Mantua 
had  nob  been  trained  and  matured  in  the  school  of 
Savary ;  some  of  them  voted  for  an  unlimited  and 
some  for  a  limited  confinement  in  a  safe  and 
remote  state  prison,  and  two  of  them  had  even  the 
courage  to  Tute  for  a  full  acquittal.  But  orders, 
wliich  none  of  them  could  dieobey,  were  tranemitted 
from  Paris  to  Milan,  and  then  by  telegraph  to 
Mantua,  to  6nish  proceedings  and  shout  the  Ty- 
rolese  within  four-and-twenty  hours.  Although, 
from  what  had  passed  at  Butzen  with  Baraguay 
d*HiUiers  and  his  o£Scers,  and  from  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard  of  the  tribunal  at  Mantua,  he  did 
not  expect  death,  ^rhen  his  doom  was  announced 
to  him  he  received  the  intelligence  with  perfect 
firmness  and  composure,  merely  asking  for  a 
priest  to  shrive  him.  This  favour,  often  denied 
to  others  besides  the  Duke  d'Enghienj  who  perished 
in  the  castle  ditch  at  Vincennea,  was  granted  to 
Hofer.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  as  he  was  conveyed 
from  his  prisoa  to  his  place  of  execution — 
a  broad  bastion  near  the  Porta  Ceresa — he  passed 
by  the  barracks  at  tbe  Porta  Molina,  where  a 
immber  of  Tyrolese  patriots  (call  not  such  men 
rabble  insurgents  and  vulgar  outlaws !)  were 
closely  cmfiued;  all  therein  fell  on  their  faces, 
put  up  their  prayers  for  him,  and  wept  aloud. 
Such  of  his  countrymen  as  were  at  large  in  the 
fortress  gathered  on  the  ruad  by  whiph  he  was 
conducted,  and  threw  themselves  on  the  ground 
and  implored  his  blessing.  He  blessed  them,  he 
inaplored  the  r  forgiveness  for  the  share  which  be 
might  have  had  in  leading  them  into  their  preaent 
captivity  and  trouble,  cspresnng  at  the  same  time 
his  assurance  that  they  and  his  country  would  one 
day  be  restored  to  the  emiwrur ;  and  as  he  n^n- 
tinned  the  name  of  Francis  11,  he  followed  it 
up  with  a  hearty  and  heart-stirring  "  Vivat  t*  the 
loudest  and  the  last  tliat  he  ever  uttered.  He  de- 
livered to  the  priest,  that  attended  him  even  to  the 
place  of  execution,  everything  he  had  : — his  money, 
500  florins  in  depreciated  Austrian  notes,  was  to 
be  distributed  among  his  poor  countrymen  pri- 
soners in  the  fortress;  his  silver  snuff-bux  and  his 
beautiful  rosary  were  to  be  given  to  particular 
friends;  his  small  silver  ciuciBx  he  bequeathed 
to  the  priest  and  confessor  himself:  and,  save  the 
clothes  he  wore,  this  was  all  the  worldly  gear  he 
possessed  on  quitting  the  woild.  On  the  broad 
bastion  the  company  of  grenadiers  formed  a  square 
open  to  the  rear,  and  twelve  of  the  privatea  and  a 
corporal  stepped  forward, — Hofer  standing  erect 
in  the  middle.  The  drummer  handed  him  a 
white  handkerchief  to  bind  his  eyes,  and  reminded 
him  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  bend  on  one 
knee.  He  threw  away  the  handkerchief,  and  re- 
fused to  kneel:  "  I  was  used  to  stand  upright  be- 
fore my  Creator,  and  in  that  posture  will  I  deliver 
up  my  spirit  to  him !"   He  then  cautioned  the 


corporal  to  take  good  aim,  and  gave  the  word 
"  Fire"  in  a  loud  and  articulate  voice.  His  death, 
like  that  of  Palm  the  bookseller,  was  not  instan- 
taneous, for  the  grenadiers,  at  first,  performed 
their  office  imperfectly;  but  a  merciful,  well- 
aimed  ahot  at  laat  dispatched  him,  and  he  fell. 
And  that  spot  on  the  broad  bastion  of  Mantua  is 
still  visited  and  held  as  sacred  by  his  countrymen.* 

The  French,  as  if  to  compensate  by  honours  to 
the  dead  iur  the  wrongs  done  to  the  living,  testified 
their  respect  fur  Hofer's  remains  by  going  through 
all  the  pomps  and  ceremonies  of  a  public  funeral. 
His  body,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  remain  ex- 
posed romc  time  on  the  place  of  execution,  as  was 
usual  in  such  cases,  was  immediately  borne  by  the 
grenadiers,  on  a  sable  l»er,  to  the  church  of  St. 
Michael.  There  it  was  laid  out  in  state,  a  guard 
of  honour  was  appointed  to  watch  over  it,  and  all 
the  populace  of  Mantua  and  the  neighbourhood 
were  admitted  to  see  that  the  much-dreaded  Baf 
bone,  or  '  Great  Beard,*  was  really  no  more. 

Speckbacher,  the  overseer,  who  was  next  to 
Hofer  in  the  cstimatioD  of  hii  countrymen,  had 
many  and  almost  miraculoua  escapes.  A  thovsand 
ducats  were  offered  for  his  head ;  but,  although  it 
was  known  to  more  than  thirty  peasants  tliat  he 
was  for  eight  days  working  with  them,  disguised 
as  a  common  lubuurer,  in  Rattenberg  (an  ex^ie- 
dient  which  lie  adopted  not  simply  iur  the  sake  of 
concealmmt,  but  also  in  order  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  defences  of  that  town),  no  one  seemed 
to  notice  him  until  his  departure,  and  then  they 
only  ajxtke  <^  his  appearance  among  them  in  se- 
crecy and  by  means  of  signs.  When  at  last  he 
reached  Vienna,  the  Austrian  government  offered 
him  lands  in  Hungary,  and  provided  for  him.  To 
the  family  of  Hofer  the  emperor,  who  could 
scarcely  do  lesa,  aasigned  a  pensicm.  He  also  sent 
a  sum  of  mo«T  to  enable  tnem  to  go  and  settle 
in  Austria,  whiim  they  were  invited  to  do;  but  the 
widow  preferred  returning  with  her  diildren  to  her 
old  dwelling  in  the  valley  of  Passejrer.  Tliere,  it 
is  said,  she  waa  visited  by  Francis  H-.  when  he 
was  returning  from  Paris  and  from  witnessiag  the 
overthrow  ol  Bonaparte,  iu  1814.  A  plain  and 
substantial  monument  was  now  erected  by  com-- 
mand  of  tbe  emperor  in  honour  of  Hufer's  me- 
mory, on  a  lofty  part  of  the  Brenner  mountain, 
which  overlooks  the  patriot's  habitation.  And  in 
1823  Francis  II.  ordered  that  the  remains  of 
Hofer  should  be  brought  from  Mantua  to  Inna- 
pruck,  and  there  interred  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  near  to  Uie  tomb  or  mausoleum 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  On  the  22nd  of 
February  of  that  year,  six  of  the  patrioi*a  old  com- 
paniona  in  arms  entered  the  metropolitan  church  of 
the  Tyrol  bearing  the  coffin,  upon  the  ltd  and  pall 
of  which  lay  the  broad-brimmed  peasant's  bat  and 
the  swMrd  of  the  hero. 

*  Culo  BoUa.— Baron  Iknlioldr,  Acenuiit  of  ti.e  War  In  the  Ti  nJ. 
— SoMlMf.  in  QiUTterly  Bevi«v,\ol.  xvU.  (tlie  kundatioii  ot  thii 
mHkle  U  liu  on  tvo  wthniiie  and  Blmaai  oKcial  ('ern.aii  wi«ki,  tii« 
ou  MUUiad  at  Bertla.  la  ISIfi,  Oto  otber  aLLripric,  la  1817).— 
Cbp^Mb  Lt  Omnlak  at  I'taitev-H.  Um^^SfpMi^ 
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The  untoward  course  of  events  on  the  Conti- 
tinent,  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  Austrian  war, 
together  with  sundry  other  causes,  produced  vio- 
lent dissensiout  in  the  British  ministry,  in  &  part 
of  which  there  had  never  been  much  harmony.  It 
is  a  capital  defect  in  the  conatrnction  of  our  cabi- 
nets, which  confides  the  direction  of  war  not  to  one, 
but  to  two  ministers,  the  secretary  of  state  for  fo- 
reign affairs  having  nearly  as  much  authority  over 

Senerals  in  the  field  as  the  secretary- at- war.  In- 
eed,  the  foreign  secretary  ofttn  corresponds  di- 
rectly with  admirals  of  fleets,  commodores  of 
squadrons,  &c.,  and  has  thus  often  interfered  with 
the  Admiralty  and  issued  orders  contradictory  to 
th(»e  of  that  important  board.  An  extension  of 
this  principle  would  have  made  a  sort  of  Aulic 
Council  of  the  English  cabinet.  When  there  is 
one  master  mind  and  ruling  spirit  at  the  head  of 
administraiion — a  mind  capable  of  grasping  sU 
the  important  business  of  the  state,  and  of  imposing 
its  will  and  its  unity  of  plan  and  operation  upon  all 
the  departments— ^he  mischief  is  obviated;  but 
the  Duke  of  Portland  was  only  nominally  the 
bead  of  the  present  administration,  and  more  than 
one  of  the  ministers  thought  himself  equal  in  all 
things  to  any  one  of  his  colleagues.  There  had 
long  been  a  jealousy  and  a  divergency  of  opinion 
between  Mr.  Canning  (the  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs)  and  Lord  Castlereagh  (the  secre- 
tary-at-war).  What  one  proposed  in  the  cabinet 
the  other  almost  invariably  condemned,  and  each 
was  constantly  complaining  of  an  invasion  of  his 
official  authority  by  the  other.  On  the  2lst  of 
September,  when  the  countiy  was  resounding  with 
outcries  against  the  Walcheren  expedition,  the  ma- 
nagement of  which  was  said  to  be  disapproved  of 
by  the  secretary  for  fureign  affairs,  a  duel  was  fought 
between  htm  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  parties 
met  on  Putney  Heath,  at  an  early  hour  m  the 
morning.  Lord  Castlereagh  being  attended  by  his 
cousin  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth  (the  late  Marquess 
of  Hertford^,  and  Mr.  Canning  by  Mr.  Charles 
FjIHs.  Their  first  discharge  took  no  effect.  They 
fired  a  second  time;  and  Mr.  Canning  seemed 
prepared  for  a  third  fire,  when  Ljrd  Castlereagh, 
who  appears  to  have  been  cooler  at  this  moment 
than  either  of  the  seconds,  said,  "  I  believe  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  is  wounded.*'  His 
lordship's  last  bullet  had  indeed  taken  effect;  Mr, 
Canning  was  wounded  below  the  thigh-bone,  and 
his  blood  was  trickling  to  the  ground.  But  the 
wound  was  not  dangerous ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh 
had  had  a  narrow  escape,  for  a  butcon  on  the 
right  lappel  of  bis  buttoned  coat  had  been  shot 
away.  The  two  miDislen  had  sent  in  their  resig- 
nations before  they  went  to  Putney  Heath.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  also  resigned,  and  died  a  few 
days  thereafter. 

The  country  generally  at  the  time  entertained  a 
very  different  opinion,  taking  part  with  Mr.  Can- 
ning, and  regretting  his  retirement ;  but  it  should 
appear,  upon  a  calm  reviewal  of  the  whole  matter, 
uut  aome  blame  attached  to  both  pnties,  that 


some  blame  was  due  to  the  premier  and  to  the 
president  of  the  council,  and  that  the  greatest 
blame  of  all  attached  to  the  system  and  present 
constractiun  of  the  cabinet.  Much  was  known 
before  through  paragraphs  in  newspapers  and 
hints  dropped  in  clubs  and  political  circles;* 
but  now  statements  and  countei^statements  of  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel  were  published  by  the  princi- 
pals. Lord  Castlereagh  asserted  that  a  propo- 
sition had  been  agitated  by  Mr.  Canning,  with- 
out any  communication  with  him,  fur  his  re- 
moval from  the  war  department ;  that  Mr. 
Canning,  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  had  ur^ed  a  decision  upon  this 
question,  with  the  alternative  of  his  seceding  him- 
self from  the  government,  and  so  had  procured  a 
positive  promise  from  the  Duke  of  Portland  (the 
execution  of  which  he  afterwards  considered  him- 
self entitled  to  enforce),  that  he.  Lard  Castlereagh, 
should  be  removed;  that,  notwithstanding  this 
promise  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  by 
which  his  lordship  ronsidcied  that  Mr.  Canning 
had  pronounced  it  unlit  that  he  should  remain 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  by 
which  his  situation  as  a  minister  of  the  crown 
was  made  dependent  upon  his  will  and  pleasure, 
Mr.  Canning  had  continued  to  sit  in  the  same  ca- 
binet with  him,  nnd  to  leave  him  not  only  in  the 
persuasion  that  he  possessed  his  confidence  and 
support  as  a  colleague,  but  also  allowed  him,  in 
breach  of  every  principle  of  good  faith,  both  public 
and  private,  though  thus  virtually  superseded,  to 
originate  and  proceed  in  the  execution  of  a  new 
enterprise  (the  Walcheren  expedition)  of  the  most 
ardent  and  important  nature,  with  his  apparent 
Concurrence  and  ostensible  approbation.  **  You 
were  fully  aware,"  added  his  lordship,  in  a  letter 
representing  these  facts,  which  he  had  addressed 
to  Canning  on  the  \9ih  of  September,  *'  that,  if  my 
situation  in  the  government  had  been  disclosed  to 
me,  I  could  not  have  submitted  to  remain  one 
moment  in  office,  without  the  entire  abandonment 
of  my  private  honour  and  public  duty.  You  knew 
I  wais  deceived,  and  you  continued  to  deceive  me. 
I  am  aware  it  might  be  said,  which  I  am  ready  to 
acknowledge,  that,  when  you  pressed  for  a  decision 
for  my  removal,  you  also  pressed  for  its  disclosure ; 
and  that  it  was  resisted  by  the  Duke  of  Portland 
and  tome  members  of  the  government,  supposed 
to  be  my  friends.  But  I  never  can  admit  that  you 
have  a  right  to  make  use  of  such  a  plea  in  justifi- 
cation of  an  act  affecting  my  honour,  nor  that  the 
sentiments  of  others  could  justify  an  acquiescence 
in  such  a  delusion  on  vour  part,  who  had  yourself 
felt  and  stated  its  unfairness.  Nor  can  I  admit 
that  the  head  of  any  administration,  or  any  sup- 

*  A*  nrly  utheHth  uTJaiiA.  W«1t«r  Scott,  wholiul  raenitlj  bm 
in  LoDduu,  and  In  almoBt  daily  intercoiine  whli  Utma.  Cami^,  G. 
andCEIlia,  Croktr.  aiMliilbet  pnrMQt  mhobrst  koew  whal  km  (MM- 
lag,  writw  to  bl«  ft-irtul  Suuthar— "  Mr.  Oa&nliw'a  tipinttiiailiM  to 
•eiT«you  will  toon  benumeroiia,  cwthey  will  mn»  begona  altoMUiart 
for  heltot  a  ditTvKnt  mould  trtm  maa  of  hii  coUeaKUM.  aitd  >  dv 
cidied  fuc  tu  Ihow  tulf-meMorM  which  I  know  jrou  cbrtaat  n  micb  m  I 
do.  It  iiaot  bla  foalt  that  the  eanaa  of  Spain  !■  not  at  Ihl*  motMut 
trinmphftnk  lltla  I  Ipaow.  and  Iha  Une  iriU  aoM  vkn  tht  woriA 
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posed  friend  (whatever  may  be  their  motives),  can 
authorise  or  sanction  any  man  in  such  a  course  of 
long  and  persevering  deception."*  The  answer 
to  this  Brst  letter  of  the  correspondence  (which,  of 
course,  was  not  published  till  after  the  duel)  was  de- 
livered by  pistol-shot  on  Putney  Heath.  In  a  cooler 
statement  made  after  the  duel,  but  published  at  the 
same  time  vith  the  preceding  letter,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  affirmed  that  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that 
Mr.  Canning,  during  the  Easter  recess,  did  make  a 
representation  in  a  Tetter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland 
with  respect  to  the  war  department,  founded  upon 
diSerences  between  him  and  Lord  Castlereagh ; 
but  that  it  was  not  true  that  this  letter  was  shown 
to  the  cabiuet,  or  that  the  subject  was  even  stated 
to  the  cabinet,  however  it  might  have  been  secretly 
communicated  to  some  of  its  members  : — that  it 
was  also  true  that  a  suggestion  was  made  fur  ap- 
poiuting  the  Marquess  Wellesley  to  succeed  Lord 
Castlereagh  as  secretary-at-war  : — that  it  was  like- 
wise undeniable  that  a  decision  upon  this  point 
was  postponed  till  near  the  close  of  the  session, 
when  Mr.  Canning  called  u|K>n  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land and  enforced  the  decision  by  declaring  to  his 
grace  that  he  would  resign  unless  Lord  Castle- 
reagh was  removed  and  the  Marquess  Wellesley 
appointed  his  successor : — that,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land having  then  given  Mr.  Canning  the  specific 
and  positive  promise  he  desired,  Mr.  Canning 
pressed  that  it  should  be  immediately  acted  upon, 
and  that  Lord  Castlereagh  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  it : — that  Lord  Castlere^h,  however, 
was  not  acquainted  with  it,  and  Mr.  Canning 
acquiesced  in  its  being  concealed  from  him  : — that 
undoubtedly  Lord  Camden  was  acquainted  with 
the  whole  transaction  ;  but  that  it  was  not  true  that 
his  lordship  ever  undertook  to  make  ihe  disclosure 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  he  never  did  make  it,  and 
that  Mr.  Canning  was  thoroughly  apprised  that 
what  had  token  place  waa  not  made  known  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  that,  in  this  state  of  profound  igno- 
rance, liord  Castlereagh  was  permitted,  though 
virtudly  no  longer  a  minister,  and  in  a  state  of 
delusion,  to  continue  to  conduct  the  campaign,  and 
to  oigage  in  a  new  expedition  of  the  most  exten- 
sive, complicated,  and  important  nature,  under  the 
full  persuasion  not  that  Mr.  Canning  had  sup- 
planted him  in  office  and  possessed  in  his  pocket 
a  promise  for  his  dismissal,  but  that  he  really  en- 

'  LoTcl  CaMleramb  added— '*  For,  wera  I  la  admit  inch  a  prhH;i|)1e. 
my  iKinuui  and  oharaoler  would  bo  from  that  nomvat  la  tlie  dbcreiioii 
al  penoui  wholly  niiaulhtn'iMd.Biiil  known  to  you  to  be  nnautbuTlsHd, 
tu  act  fiiT  nut  in  iue1i  a  «aM.  It  wai  (hprerort-  your  act  nod  your  cnu- 
duct  which  dnetvcd  dm;  and  it  i*  imponiblv  for  me  to  arquiero!  in 
Xxring  placed  la  ■  rilnation  >>y  you,  which  no  man  of  lionour  oould 
kDowtngly  tulimlt  to, noT  patiently  tuOn  liinucif  to  be  lictriiyed  Into, 
u  iiltoui  TurfeiUnt  that  clMtaetfr, 

''  I  hare  no  Tigut.  ai  a  |>utilic  man,  to  refcnt  yoor  demanding,  upon 
publieitroiwb.  ray  removHl  from  the  partlcnlai  oflico  1  haie  held,  or 
vTin  rrom  adminiitratiou,  aa  n  eoiidilion  of  vour  ccmtinnlng 
werabef  of  the  gorcmmenl.  But  1  have  a  diat.nct  right  to  expect  tnat 
m  propoeiUoD,  juattSabl*  In  itaeif,  thall  not  be  executed  iu  nn  unja>ti' 
liable  miinnBr.aBdntUMinpMMof  my  honoar  and  rvpuiaHuu.  And 
I  cunaidBC  that  yon  wcra  bound,  at  leaM.  to  Kvall  youraelf  of  the  aame 
Bltrruaiive,  namely,  your  own  reditniitlua,  to  take  yoaraelf  out  oTths 
prDdicament  o(  prnctwlnx  aiieh  a  deceit  lowarda  me,  which  yon  did  ex- 
eteiae  iu  demanding  a  derUion  tut  my  rpmoVMl. 

*'  Onder  theie  eireiimitanee*  I  mut  require  that  mtlabctlon  fton 
TM  to  which  1  iMi  nyeelf  en  titled  I0.U7  dnln." 
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joyed  Mr.  Canning's  sincere,  liberal,  and  bond 
Jide  support  as  a  co-operating  and  approving  col- 
league :■ — that,  further,  Mr.  Canning,  having  thus 
in  his  pocket  Lord  Castlereagh's  dismissal^  and 
having  arranged  with  the  Duke  of  Portland  that  it 
should  be  carried  into  execution  at  the  termiuation 
of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  did,  on  the  3rd  of 
September  (the  day  that  the  account  arrived  from 
Lord  Chatham  that  he  could  not  proceed  up  the 
Scheldt  to  Antwerp),  write  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, demanding  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
promise  made  to  him  : — that  Mr.  Canning  never 
contended  fur  Lord  Castlereagh's  removal  from  the 
government,  but  only  from  the  particular  office  he 
held,  and  into  which  he  wished  to  introduce  Mar- 
quess Wellesley : — that  it  appeared  that  the  de- 
mand of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  led  to  the 
immediate  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  subsequently  to  that  of  Mr.  Canning: — and, 
finsUy,  that,  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  this  unparal- 
leled conduct  was,  at  this  late  period,  disclosed  to 
hard  Castlereagh,  he  immediately  placed  his  re- 
signation in  his  majesty's  hands,  and  called  upon 
Mr.  Canning  for  satisfaction. 

In  his  counter-statement  Mr.  Canning  admitted 
that  to  long  ^o  as  Easter  he  had  represented  to 
the  premier  the  insufficiency  of  the  government  ss 
then  constituted  ;  and  had  requested  permission  to 
resign  his  office,  unless  some  change  should  be 
effected  ;  and  that  it  was  equally  true  that  it  was 
then  proposed  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  accepted  by 
him  as  the  condition  of  his  consenting  to  retain 
the  seals  of  the  foreign  office,  that  a  change  should 
be  made  in  the  war  department.  But  Mr.  Can- 
ning denied  that  the  time  at  which  that  change 
was  ultimately  proposed  to  be  made  was  of  his 
choice ;  or  that  he  was  a  party  or  consenting  to 
the  concealment  of  that  intended  change  from  Lord 
Castlereagh.  Mr.  Canning  further  affirmed,  that, 
OS  for  secrecy  and  concealment,  be  had  ofiered  to 
show  his  correspondence  with  Uie  Duke  of  Port- 
land to  one  of  liord  Castlereagh**  most  intimate 
friends,  to  be  communicated  to  his  lorddiip  when- 
ever he  might  think  proper ;  that  he  had  shown 
that  intimate  friend  the  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  the  month  of  July,  in 
which  he  (Mr.  C)  requests,  "  in  justice  to  him- 
self, that  it  may  be  remembered,  whenever  here- 
after this  concealment  shall  be  alleged  (as  he 
doubts  not  that  it  will)  against  him  as  an  act  of 
iujustice  towards  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  it  did  not 
originate  in  his  Euggestion, — that,  so  far  from  de- 
siring it,  he  conceived,  however  erroneously.  Lord 
Camden  to  be  the  sure  channel  of  communication 
to  Lord  Castlereagh, — and  that  up  to  a  very  late 
period  he  believed  such  communication  to  have 
been  actually  made;"  and  that  the  copy  of  this 
letter  and  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  answer  to  it 
acknowledgioK  Mr.  Canning's  repeated  remon- 
stances  against  the  concealment,"  were  still  in  the 
poBsession  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  friend : — that  the 
first  communication  to  Lord  Camden  was  made  on 
the  28th  of  April,  at  Mr.  C.'s  F«rticnlar  doure; 
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and  that,  Lord  Camden  heing  the  near  connection 
and  most  con6dential  friend  of  Lord  CaEtlereiigh, 
it  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Canning  that  his  lurdship 
could  have  kept  back  such  a  communication  from 
Lord  Castlereagh.  As  to  the  period  at  which  the 
change  iu  the  war  department  was  to  take  place, 
Canning  said  he  was  induced,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  consent  to  its  postponement  till  the  rising  of 
parliament,  partly  by  the  representations  made  to 
him  of  the  inconveniences  attending  any  minis- 
terial change  in  the  middle  of  a  session,  but  prin- 
cipally from  a  consideration  of  the  particular  cix- 
cumstances  under  which  Lord  Castlereagh  stood  in 
the  House  of  Commons  after  Easter;  circum- 
stances which  would  have  given  to  his  lordship's 
removal  at  that  period  of  the  session  a  character 
which  it  was  certainly  no  part  of  Mr.  Canning's 
wish  that  it  should  bear.*  Mr.  Canning  went  on 
to  declare  that  he  certainly  received  the  most  pusi- 
tive  promiee  that  a  change  in  the  war  department 
should  take  place  immediately  upon  the  cl(»e  of 
the  session  ;  but  that,  when  the  session  closed,  the 
earnest  and  repeated  entreaties  of  most  of  Lord 
Castlereagh 's  friends  in  the  cabinet  were  employed 
to  prevail  upon  him  (Canning)  to  consent  to  the 
postponement  of  the  arrangement;  in  compliance 
with  which,  at  lasit,  and  most  reluctantly,  he  did 
give  his  consent  to  its  being  postponed  to  the 
period  proposed  by  Lord  Castlereagh's  fnends, 
namely,  the  termination  of  the  Walcheren  expedi- 
tion then  in  preparation;  doing  so,  however, upon 
the  most  distinct  and  solemn  assurances  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  that  expedition,  the 
change  should  take  place  at  that  period ;  that  the 
seals  of  the  war  department  should  then  be  offered 
to  Marquess  Wellesley  (the  person  for  whote  acces- 
sion to  the  cabinet  Mr.  Canning  was  known  to  be 
must  anxious),  and  that  the  interval  should  be 
diligently  employed  by  Lord  Caadercagh's  frienils 
in  preparing  Lord  Castlereagh 's  mind  to  acquiesce 
in  such  an  arrangement.  He  added,  that  it  was 
matter  of  astonishment  to  him,  when,  on  the  issue 
of  the  expedition,  he  reminded  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land that  the  time  was  now  come  for  his  grace  to 
write  to  Marquess  Wellesley,  to  find  that,  so  far 
from  the  interval  having  been  employed  by  Lord 
Castlereagh's  friends  in  preparing  his  lordship  for 
the  change,  the  same  reserve  had  been  continued 
towards  him  ogainst  which  he  (Mr.  C.)  had 
before  so  earnestly  remonstrated.  This  counter- 
statement  concluded  with  saying,  "  Being  in- 
formed of  this  circumstance  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, and  learning  at  the  same  time  from  his  grace 
that  there  were  other  difficulties  attending  the 
promised  arrangement,  of  which  Mr.  Canning  had 
not  before  been  apprised,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Portland  had  himself  come  to  a  determination  to 
retire  from  office,  Mr.  Canning  instantly,  and  be- 
fore any  step  whatever  had  been  taken  towards 
carrying  the  promised  arrangement  into  effect, 

*  TliU  klludn  to  the  Ka-.t  India  writmhtp  wliich  I«rd  Cutlttreuh. 
u  preatdenl  of  Ihe  boaril  at  eouirol.  Itnd  placed  at  tlie  diipml  ofbia 
rritnid  Lord  t^bauanr,  and  lo.tha  crininalcicy  motloB  ibmIs  in  Uw 
lIouN  by  Lord  Arahlbald  ilamiltoa.  Sm  ul* ,  i>.  ITS. 
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withdrew  his  claim,  and  requested  the  Duke  of 
Portland  to  tender  his  (Mr.  Canning's)  resigna- 
tion, at  the  same  time  vith  his  grace's,  to  the 
king.  This  was  ou  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, previously  to  the  levee  of  that  day.'* 
[Thus  Mr.  Canning  tendered  his  resignation  on 
the  third  day  after  the  reception  of  Earl  Chatham's 
doleful  dispatch,  and  fourteen  days  before  Lord 
Castlereagh  called  him  to  account.]  *'A11  ques- 
tion," the  statenient  proceeded,  **  of  the  performance 
of,  the  promise  maae  to  Mr.  Cannimc  being  thus 
at  an  end,  the  reserve  which  Lord  Castlereagh's 
friends  had  hitherto  so  pereeveringly  practised 
towards  Lord  Castlereagh  appears  to  have  been 
laid  aside,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  was  now  made 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  arrangement 
which  had  been  intended  to  have  been  proposed  to 
him.  What  may  have  been  the  reasons  which 
prevented  Lord  Castlereagh's  friends  fromfulGll- 
ing  the  assurances  given  to  Mr.  Canning,  that  Lord 
Castlereagh's  mind  should  be  prepared  by  their 
communication  for  the  arrangement  intended  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  what  the  motives  for  the 
disclosure  to  Lord  Castlereagh  after  the  arrange- 
ment had  ceased  to  be  in  contemplation,  it  is  uut 
for  Mr.  Canning  to  explain.*' 

The  publication  of  these  papers  placed  Earl 
(3amden.  who  was  president  of  the  council,  t<^e^er 
with  some  other  friends  of  Lord  Castlereagh  who 
were  in  the  cabinet,  in  a  very  ankward  position. 
Lord  Camden,  to  exonerate  himself,  published  a 
very  short  paper,  wherein  he  simply  declared, 
"  That  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  understood 
that,  however  Mr.  Canning  might  have  conceived 
the  communicBiion  alluded  to  to  have  been  made 
to  Lord  Camden,  it  was  never  stated  to  Lord  Cam- 
den that  the  communication  was  made  at  the  desire 
of  Mr.  Canning;  and  that,  so  far  from  Lord 
Camden  having  been  authorised  to  make  the  com- 
munication to  Lord  Castlereagh,  he  was  absolutely 
restricted  from  so  doing  : — that,  as  it  may  also  be 
inferred  that  Lord  Camden  was  expected  to  pre- 
pare Lord  Castlereagh's  mind  for  the  proposed 
change,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  understood 
that  Land  Camden  never  engaged  to  communicate 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  any  circumstances  respecting 
it  before  the  termination  of  the  expedition."  Ai^ 
here,  as  far  as  the  principals  were  concerned,  the 
matter  for  the  present  rested.*   This  was  indeed  a 

*  In  the  nMBth  of  Novrmbor  Ut  Cannmg  imhlUUd  two  note 
Icitcra,  addn-sw^  bv  him  tu  Lord  Candra,  in  wbldk  ha  esnblucd 
at  Kiratrr  lengih  hb  trwo  oofidiKi,  jutlifyinf  it,  and  altribaUnit  the 
conduct  of  the  DukcoT  Ponland.in  the  reame  pncibMl  towattla  Lord 
Caatlereagh.  "to  (hat  xuniWeia  ot  uatun  wuidi  eoiiat^lly  diitua- 
piiibM  him,  and  wliidi  led  hfin  toeodMVour  to  pvcvmt  foMical 
differrnera  from  gro«lD({  Into  pmonal  dl««F»ioa^  aiM  lo  aim  ai  «x> 
rciitiiijt  whntevrr  arrBngRinenti  might  bo  rapedlcttt  fat  Imjmrfaf  or 
■ireDstheiilnK  the  adminutnitiun  with  thf  cooeamaw  <ir  [KMiibk)  ot 
all  iU  cxMag  membcti."  Th««c  run  to  a  xrrat  length,  and 

wo  can  only  Qiid  room  for  aome  of  the  paMajiea  in  itUdi  Mr.  Canninx 
defendi  him«e)f  againtt  the  vtil  tuprcaaioaa  wUch  Loid  UandMi'a 
)HiblitheditiitnncntKnnFd«alca1ated  lo  makm  moo  Uo  shMaclw, 
Temcity,  nud  bonuur.  In  (b«  aacoad  of  tboae  Mtm  Hr.  Cnnni^ 
Mya  to  Lord  Canxlra — 

"  Thto  alalemcut  appean  to  me  to  hare  fceeo  ranch  ntmBdmlood. 
It  liMbctn  conrmed  ai  If  your  Lardablphad  meant  lonnrthtf  what 
yon  vers  rtttrieUdJhm  Aung  and  what  tou  WaM  augageiu  dtrama 
ono  and  the  MUaa  iUnx  i  vhercu  your  utUlp'a  atMoMot,  te  yolat 
of  (act,  contalBi  two  dUinat  piopoiUioBf,  and  labtato  twaatpatato 
prriodi  of  lioM^ 

"  The  period  dnilDg  wbkb  your  ] 
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pitiful  Btory,  but  far  more  injurious  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  cabinet  as  a  body  than  to  Mr.  Canningf 
aB  an  individual  member  of  it;  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  had  at  least  as  much  reason  to  complain  of 
his  own  friends  and  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  of 
Mr.  Canning.  There  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  no  good  ground  for  the  entire  blame  of  the 
Walcheren  expedition  being  thrown  upon  the 
aecretary-at-war,  as  it  certaitily  was  and  long  con- 
tinued to  be,  by  the  majority  of  the  public  and 
by  nearly  alt  parties.  He  was  only  responsiijle 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  cabinet,  who  con- 
sented to  and  approved  of  that  enterprise  without 
a  sii£Scient  examination  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  of  the  numerous  difficulties  with 
which  it  must  inevitably  be  attended  ;  and  it  was 
not  fjord  Castlcreagh,  but  others,  that  appointed 
the  incompetent  Earl  of  Chatham  to  tbe  com- 
mand. 

The  ministers  that  remained  in  office  afler  these 
three  resignations — with  Lord  Liverpool,  the  only 
remaining  secretary  of  state,  who  had  for  some  time 
to  perform  the  duty  of  the  home  office,  the  foreign 
office,  and  the  war  office — were  reduced  almost  to 
despair,  scarcely  knowing  where  to  look  for  a  new 
head  and  for  two  new  cmleagues.  Their  situation 
appeared  at  first  so  forlorn,  that  (on  the  23rd  of 
September)  official  letters  were  addressed  to  Earl 
Grey,  the  now  leader  of  the  Foxite  Whigs,  and  to 
Lord  GrenviUe,  informing  them  that  his  Majesty 
had  authorised  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Perceval 
to  communicate  with  their  lordships  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  extended  and  combined  administra- 
tion.   To  this  invitation  Earl  Grey,  who  was  in 

hm  'dhoh^tf  rmrieUd'  from  iMkini  «  eomninnlcatiai)  to  Lnrd 
CutlereBch  exieodi  rri>n>  Uie  sath  of  April,  on  vliich  <t>y  the  Qnt 
eommiuilntioD  wai  made  by  tha  Dulca  of  PurtUud  to  your  Inrd- 
>Mp,  to  the  time  at  which  the  f  lopoieri  atrangeBient  fur  iho  nev  dts- 
ttUiution  of  iho  builnen  uf  tha  war  department  wai  itiiieneded  byyovr 
lonlahip'a  teadur  oryoiir  r«et|{iiaiion> 

"The period  dnriiiK  whicti  )-out  lonbbip*tatei  yoanelt ' nut  tohm 
engagtd  u>  make  a  communi  cation  to  I.ara  Ciutlereaj[h  (xtoiule  fhtm 
Ihe  time  of  the  tnuleroTyour  Lordihip'tteslgMtlMUt  thateraild^lon 
oftba  expedDion  to  the  Scheldt. 

"It  oucht,  howerrr,  to  be  obeerTed,  tlint  diiring  the  fitit  of  thCM 
two  period*— from  tbe  (8ih  of  April  tu  thu  itth  of  July— ilie  nature 
oT  the  commnDkatlon  to  be  made  to  Lonl  t^iuLlereigh  nnil  tho  nature 
«f  tha  reatricUoo  Impoied  upon  yonr  lordihip  were  eiiiirely  ehangrd. 

'■  Pmiimiy  io  the  8th  of  June,  the  cnmmunieatioo  whk-h  your 
Inrdihip  would  bare  hod  to  make  to  Lord  CastlereaKh  vneiimply  tliat 
1  had  repreeented  the  expediency  of  «  chanjpi  eitlwr  \n  Ua  dnrnnment 
or  In  mine,  and  ibataodcoUoa  khalavef  had  yet  tfaen  taken  upou 
tbb  Tippmentaiion. 

"  With  respect  to  (Ait  eomiBQDinUan.  tt  Am  not  mpear  Uiat  tha 
reetiktloa  npoo  vouf  lordship  was  abwlnte  and  Inileuilte.— Bat  I 
knew  uothiug  of  iiaexiitenoe. 

"  Sa6(eoa«Bt^  to  the  8tli  of  June,  tbe  oommnnication  to  be  made  la 
l/ocA  Ctstierei>Kh  waa,  ihat  an  armnKemeat  wae  In  contemplatiMi  for 
a  new  dirtribuiion  of  tbe  bodDtaa  of  tbe  war  department. 

"With  rcfpeet  to  fAii eommiinlcalion,  uotouly  waa  Iha  rettrtdiaa 
npoB  yonr  wnlibip  tiot  Indeflnltely  eantiniied,  hut  yoor  lordahlp 
actually  rmlTed  on  the  18th  of  June  an  ajtaMiiM  U/wtahe  thitcum- 
■aafeoti'oa  to  Lonl  Caatler«agb  al  a  leriod  diMinctly  iiieeiOeil,  vix-, 
tha  Milli^  of  ihe  expeditiun.  Aud  iliia  ligunctiun  wiie  only  euper- 
•■dad  by  a  volunlary  act  of  yonr  laTd>ki|]'i — yuur  lenderof  yonr  own 
neignatlon  on  the  ISth  of  July  a*  the  boiii  of  another  airuuxnaeaL 

"Dartag  tha  whole  of  ih«  period,  from  the  SSth  of  April  to  the  12th 
of  July,  the  concealment  praetiied  lowarda  Lord  CaMlereaijti  was 
eillier  without  my  knowleoge  and  contrary  to  my  belief,  or  it  wu 
BfaiiMa  my  parneat  mnoutntDcee. 

"It  waa  without  my  knowledge  and  contrary  to  my  belief  up  to  Ike 
waek  In  wlikh  parliament  nMo;  and  thim  Uiat  time  forth  it  waa 
BgafaMi  my  eoruMt  remunatrauctn." 

It  doe<  not  appear  that  Earl  Camdon  ever  gave  any  printed  or 
pnblk  aaawer  to  tfaia  public  letter.  Ho  bad  thieatened  to  redgn  at 
the  Ub«  of  the  tarmoil,  but  he  remained  pte^denl  of  tbe  council  wlKn 
tlie  Dnk*  of  Portlaad,  Canning,  ami  CaiUvmgh  had  alt  ibntwn  up 


Northumberland,  replied  at  once  that  he  woold 
not  enter  into  any  coalition  with  the  ministers  now 
in  place.  Lord  GrenviUe,  who  was  in  Cornwall, 
replied  that  he  would  lose  no  time  in  repairing  to 
town,  and  begged  leave  to  defer  all  observations  till 
his  arrival.  The  day  after  his  arrival  in  town  he 
sent  an  answer  conformable  to  that  of  Earl  Grey.* 
Great  hopes  were  now  entertained  by  the  ad* 
verse  party  that  the  ministry  would  fall  to  pieces 
altogether.  It  was  said,  as  on  some  former  occa- 
sions, thst  high  offices  and  places  went  a-be^ing, 
and  that  none  could  be  found  to  accept  them.  At 
one  moment  it  was  reported  that  the  Hon.  H. 
Dundas,  son  of  Lord  Melville,  and  now  president 
of  the  board  of  control,  would  be  put  into  Caetle- 
reagh*8  place  in  the  war-office;  but  this  came  to 
nothing.  The  only  hope  of  the  ministry  now 
rested  upon  the  Marquess  Wellealey.  Hints  were 
thrown  out  that  the  marquess  would  not  join  any 
administration  in  which  Mr.  Canning  was  not  in- 
cluded. But  the  marquess  came  home  from  Spain, 
being  succeeded  in  his  embassy  by  his  brother 
Henry  (now  Lord  Cowley),  and  accepted,  not  the 
war  department,  which  Canning  bad  destined  for 
him,  but  the  office  of  foreign  adSairi,  which  Can- 
ning himself  had  vacated.  Early  in  Deoembu- 
the  ministerial  arrangements  were  completed,  Mr. 
Perceval  taking  the  place  of  the  deceased  premier 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  thus  uniting  in  himself,  aa 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington  had  done  before  him, 
the  offices  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  The  loss  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland  was  little  more  than  that  of  a  name ;  but 
the  loss  of  the  eloquent  pen  and  the  still  more  elo- 
quent tongue  of  Canning — the  best  debater,  and, 
on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  greatest  orator  now  in 
parliament — was  a  most  serious  loss;  and  the  se- 
cession of  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  resigned  his  seat  at 
the  treasury,  was  also  felt  and  regretted.  As  if 
his  previous  domestic  employment  had  particularly 
qualified  him  for  the  war  department,  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  was  tranaferred  from  the  home  office  to 
the  office  which  Lord  Castlereagh  had  quitted, 
becoming  secretary  of  state  for  the  department  of 
war  and  tbe  colonies,  and  being  succeeded  in  the 
home  office  by  the  Hon.  R.  Ryder.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  became  under  secretary-iU-war  in  lieu  of  Sir 
James  Pulteney.  These  were  all  the  changes  that 
were  made.  It  was  expected  that  Canning  would 
join  his  powerful  voice  to  opposition,  and  tbe 

*  After  layiagthat,  under  the circnmitnncca  there  mentioned,  ha 
felt  tatbacd  that  the  communicailon  nropoied  in  Perrevai'a  letter 
could  not  be  productive  of  any  public  advantage.  Earl  OrenvUh) 
added— 

"  I  tniet  I  need  not  say  that  title  opinion  ii  neither  Ibunded  In  any 
■enUmenI  of  penonal  hoatility,  nor  In  a  desire  of  iiminnmaillji  prcK 
lonjiing  poHlioil  difTpreuoea. 

"  To  compoie,  not  to  Inllamr,  the  dlTiaiona  of  the  empire  hu  always 
been  my  nnxionawiah,  and  ii  now,  mora  than  ner,  the  duty  o/erjTy 
loynl  aui'Ject ;  but  my  acnitioD  to  the  eniatin^  administralion  could, 
I  am  conndeni,  in  no  respect  coutnbute  tu  tbU  idHeet ;  nor  could  It,  1 
think,  be  coBsidetvd  in  any  other  light  than  aa  a  deteliciiun  of  public 
principle. 

"  I'hia  answer,  whieh  I  mutt  have  given  to  any  such  proposal  if 
made  while  the  government  was  yet  entire,  eannut  be  varied  by  th« 
retreat  of  Home  of  iU  memlx-n. 

"Ujf  u^em  art  nof  pcriemali  tkeg  ajpfy  W  At  priMifU  th» 
pMrnmcM  iU€{f,  mi  to  ifte  eiremiUam  ivAic*  aMndM  lU  ffj^eto* 
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cabinet  vas  generally  coniidcred  aa  but  weak  and 
tottering  vhen  parliameDt 

A.D.  1810.  The  sesBion  opeued  on  the  23rd  of 
January.  The  king'a  tueech  was  again  delivered 
by  commitaion.  It  had  cost  ministers  no  small 
pains  to  draw  it  up,  for  there  were  few  subjects 
for  congratulation.  The  most  wbs  made  of  the 
Tcry  little  that  had  been  effected  by  the  Walcheren 
expedition,  the  Iobs  of  life  and  the  immense  cost 
being  passed  over  in  eilence.  There  was  hut  one 
bright  ray  to  relieve  the  gloom,  and  that  was  Wel- 
lington's victory  at  Talavera,  which  was  correctly 
termed  "  the  glorious  victory."  As  for  Austria, 
the  speech  declared  that,  although  she  had  under- 
taken the  war  without  encouragement  on  the  part 
of  hu  majesty,  every  effort  had  been  made  for  her 
assistance  which  his  majesty  deemed  consistent 
with  the  support  of  his  allies  and  the  interests  of 
his  own  dominions.  Amendments,  strongly  con- 
demning the  ministerial  direction  of  the  whole 
war,  and  particulariy  the  Walcheren  e^edition, 
were  moved  in  both  Houses,  but  were  rejected  fay 
144  to  92  in  tbe  Lords,  and  by  263  to  161  in  the 
Commons.  Lord  Castlereagh  warmly  defended 
hii  own  conduct,  and  not  only  the  share  he  had  in 
that  enterprise,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Scheldt  as  originally  planned.  It  was 
not  his  fault  if  a  good  plan  bad  been  badly  ex- 
ecuted :  it  was  a  coup  de  main  agaioat  the  naval 
power  of  the  enemy  and  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Germany  that  was  intended,  and  not  the  capture  of 
Walcheren  alone.  It  was  Bonaparte's  practice  to 
slight  distant  diversions ;  but,  when  he  should  thus 
be  attacked  in  a  vital  point,  it  was  reasonable  to 
expect  that  it  would  operate  powerfully  in  favour 
of  our  allies.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  climate  of  Walcheren  at  that  season  of  the 
year;  but  it  was  never  intended  by  goveniment 
that  our  army  should  be  locked  up  there  for  such 
a  length  of  time.  He  had  expected  that  our 
troops  would  be  employed  in  a  dry  healthy  country 
between  Wdcheren  and  Bergen* op- Zoom.  But 
even  the  unhealthinees  of  Walcheren  had  never 
been  considered  as  a  bar  to  our  occupancy :  we 
had  held  that  island  thirty-one  years  during  the 
existence  of  the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  we  had  had  it 
in  our  possession  since  then.  With  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  island  he  (Lord  Castlereagh)  had  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  Mr.  Canning  said  that 
he  never  would  have  consented  to  the  expedition 
if  he  bad  conceived  (hat  nothing  greater  would 
have  been  accomplished.  But  he  bad  thought 
tlut  the  capture  and  poasesaion  of  the  naval  arsenal 
at  Antwerp— a  British  object  of  the  6rst  import- 
ance—would have  been  the  result ;  and  that  some 
rappott  was  due  to  our  friends  the  patriots  of  Qer- 
manT.  General  Tarletou  thought  that  a  most 
peculiar  degree  of  responsibility  lay  upon  Lord 
Chatham,  who  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a 
cabinet  minister  (master-genernl  of  the  ordnance) 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition ;  and 
other  oratora— among  whom  was  Mr.  Whitbread, 
^bo  prognosticated  that  Ixrd  WelUugton  would 


be  compelled  to  evacuate  Portugal  in  the  spring, 
as  Chatham  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  VfA' 
cheren  in  the  autumn — animadverted  very  aeveiclj 
on  the  wholeof  the  conduct  of  the  unlueky  general. 

On  the  26th  of  Jabuan,  Lord  Poicheater,  in 
the  Commons,  moved  that  the  Moose  ahoold  reaolve 
itself  into  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  coodni^ 
and  policy  of  the  late  expedition  to  the  Scheldt ; 
and  the  motion  was  canied,  against  all  the  exertions 
of  ministers,  by  a  majority  of  nine,  the  numbers 
being  195  against  186.  It  was  impossible  iar 
such  an  inquiry  to  be  properly  conducted  by  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House  of  Comoums ;  and 
there  were  serious  and  very  obvious  objections  to  a 
public  disclosure  of  all  the  projects  which  had  been 
entertained,  and  of  all  the  military  blunders  which 
had  been  committed.  These  objections  were  of 
such  weight,  and  ministers  were  so  anxious  to  con- 
ceal the  national  weaknesa  and  dishonour  from 
Bonaparte,  who  r^ularly  had  the  Engliah  news- 
papers and  parliamentary  reports  translated  to  htm, 
and  who  always  took  moat  <^  his  notions  respecting 
this  country  from  the  exa^erated  party  speeches 
of  our  oppoaition  members,  that  it  was  reaolved  to 
enforce  the  standing  order  for  the  ezclusitui  of 
strangers  during  the  inquiry.  But  in  spite  of  thia 
precaution  our  disgrace  in  the  Walcheren  afiUr 
was  blazoned  to  the  world,  for  minutes  of  the  evi- 
dence were  published  notwithstanding  the  order  of 
the  House,  and,  being  carried  over  to  Paris,  were 
inserted  at  full  length  iu  the  Moniteur,  as  consoling 
proofe  of  the  incapacity  of  our  ministers  and  mili- 
tary commanders.  Though  evidently  screened  and 
protected  by  the  court,  and  defended  to  the  utmost 
by  the  ministry,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  found  himadf 
under  the  necessi^  of  resiffoing  his  office  of  master- 
general  of  the  oidnance.*  After  many  long  and 
tempestuous  debates,  the  owdemnatouy  reaolntions, 
drawn  up  as  logical  consequences  mm  tbe  fads 
which  haid  been  produced  in  evidence,  being  moved 
by  Lord  Porcbester,  were  negatived,  but  only  by 
276  against  227.  General  Craufurd  then  made  two 
motions,  the  tirst  approving  the  conduct  of  ministers 
with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
second  approving  the  retention  of  Walcheren  after 
it  had  been  found  that  Antwerp  was  not  to  be  cap- 
tured ;  and  the  first  was  carried  by  272  against 
232,  and  the  second  by  255  against  232. 

The  enforcement  of  the  standing  order  fw  the 
exclusion  of  strangers  not  only  failed  in  the  object 
for  which  it  was  intended,  but  led  to  new  troubles 
and  disgraceful  scenes.  There  was  at  this  time  a 
debating  society  in  J/mdon,  called  the  **Britieh 
Forum,"  the  president  and  chief  orator  of  which 
was  one  John  Gale  Jones,  a  very  obscure  individaal, 
who  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  raiaed  into  the 
dignity  of  a  patriot  and  a  martyr.  This  manager 
Jones  proposed  the  matter  as  a  proper  snbject  of 
discussion  in  his  Forum,  and  afterwards  placarded 
the  walls  with  hand-bills  st^ng  diat,    after  an 

•  Tha  Bmil  «r  On^rn  «m  MMMadaA  ta  Um  mdanm  hf  Lotd 
Malgnw,  «bD  wmmmmM  hto  piHt  of  Snt  M  af  tfc»  iJalwHir 
by  lir.  YoriM}  MUmw  apyoMMntf  4Mj|pt taka  pkea bi  aamm 
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interestiDg  diuiusiuo,  it  had  been  unanimously 
decided  that  the  enforcement  of  the  ttanding  orden, 
by  ■hutting  out  atnngen  from  the  gallery  of  the 
Houae  ai  Commona,  ought  to  be  cenanred  as  an 
inridiniB  and  ill-timed  attack  upon  the  lib»ty  of 
the  fwesa,  aa  tendiiq;  to  aggravtte  die  diaeontenta 
of  the  people,  and  to  render  their  repreaentativea 
objecti  of  jealous  suapicioD."  The  same  placards 
proposed  as  a  qnestion  for  the  next  night's  meeting 
of  the  society,  "  Which  was  the  greater  outrage 
upon  public  feeling,  Mr.  Yorke's  enforcement  of 
the  standing  wders  or  Mr.  Windham's  recent 
attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press  ?*'*  Of  all 
this  Mr.  Yorke  complained  ia  the  House,  on  the 
19tfa  of  February,  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  privi> 
leges  of  the  House.  On  the  20th,  the  printer  of 
the  hand-bills,  being  brought  to  the  bar,  expressed 
his  contrition,  and  gave  up  the  name  of  his  authw. 
On  the  morrow,  the  president  of  the  Forum  himself 
was  broug^  a  prisoner  to  the  bar,  and  waa,  by  the 
unammous  Tote  of'  the  House,  committ^  to  New> 
gate.  On  the  12th  of  March,  Sir  Francia  Burdett 
moved  that  John  Gale  Jonea  ahould  be  discharged ; 
and  in  ao  doing  he  questioned  the  legality  of  the 
commitment,  and  the  privilege  and  power  of  par- 
liament. Several  of  his  party,  though  hot  reformers 
like  himself,  fell  from  his  side  on  this  question, 
and  be  was  outvoted  by  153  to  14.  A  few  days 
after  the  debate  Sir  Francis  printed  his  speech  in 
an  enlarged  form,  and  with  more  offensive  language 
than  lie  had  used  in  the  House.  He  published  it 
in  Cobbett's  Weekly  Register,  putting  his  own  name 
to  it,  and  introducing  it  with  a  letter  to  hia  con- 
stituents. The  thing  was  a  libel  nearly  from  begin- 
ning to  end — a  passionate  and  dangerous  appeal 
from  the  authority  of  parliament  to  the  excited 
people;— but  the  passages  which  seemed  more 
peculiarly  to  demand  punishment  were  thoae  in 
which  he  denied  the  right  of  the  fiouse  to  commit 
for  breach  of  privil^,  and  adced  whether  our 
liberty  should  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  House  he  characterised  «s  "  a  part 
of  our  feUoiB-subjects  eoUected  together  by  means 
tckick  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe.*'f  On  the 
21th  of  March,  Mr.  Lethbridge,  member  for  Somer- 
setshire, brought  the  matter  before  the  House. 
Whitbread  succeeded  in  carrying  an  adjournment 
till  the  monow,  and  the  question  was  then  further 
adjourned  till  the  &th  of  April,  when  it  was  carried, 
by  a  majority  of  thirty-eight,  ihat  Sir  Francia  Bur- 
dett shonld  be  committed  to  the  Tower  under  the 
variant  of  the  Speaker,  u  guil^  of  a  libd  on  the 

*  In  the  eouM  of  tlie  debal*  upon  Mr.  Yutki:'*  motiun  fnr  enfaiciutf 
tha  ilandinit  order  kgiiiut  rtnavm  in  tbe  Eullny,  WWlinm  had 
cctlaUilj'  dvLivar»d  lone  rather  hcretiral  opiiilooa  about  tbe  IHwrtjr 
of  the  pirM.  But  he  appran  to  hare  Wn  rzeited  thereto  by  a  irrMt 
doal  of  exttava^nca  and  rhapaudy  ftotn  Sheridaa  and  oUmm. 

t  Tito  laoKiiaieof  tlie  leUrr  waa  ioteiiipmata  and  ad  enyUwAm 
tluuD);hoQt :  the  llloatrntioai  were  of  thnt  Kind  bkmC  likely  to  exdto 
Btwh  of  Iba  eonmoD  people  u  had  poMioo*  atroBger  tbaa  their  tra*oD- 
Inx  faealtloa.  Scriptural  illuitratiun  waa  not  apaml.  ■*  Une  nDnol," 
Bir  Fmneh, "  irfih  tuch  iniprra>inni  In  one'*  mtndi  Iwlp  enter. 
taiains  a  bar  thai  tbe  gantlawa  of  tba  Huum  of  CunnuHW  m*.y  ba 
In  dantfer  of  loL-urriuK  the  arnteiice  of  St.  Paul  upon  the  Inaoleut  and 
tyraontal  Uah-priart  Ananlaa,  whu  had  CMiBanded  htan  to  be  atrleken 
fin  openiag  hla  MWlh  ia  hia  own  doGmM:— 'Oo<l  liiaU  amiie  tboa, 
thoa  wtalted  wall:  Fur  ailtcat  thon  lo  Jiiago  m  aOer  tka lair, and 
ooMMBiW  flw  to  ba  imiiteB  aanlnry  to  the  Uw  I* " 


House.  Sir  Francis  shut  himself  up  in  his  man- 
sion in  Piccadilly,  barriog  his  doors  and  windowi, 
and  declaring  tluit  he  would  yield  only  to  force. 
On  the  6ih,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  expres- 
sive of  this  resolution,  of  his  contempt  for  the 
House,  and  hia  conviction  that  the  warrant  was 
ill^al.  An  immense  mob  now  gathered  near  hia 
mansion,  shouting  "  Burdett  for  ever  1"  and  compel- 
ling all  passengers,  whether  on  foot  or  riding  in 
carriages  or  on  horseback,  to  pull  oii'  their  hats  and 
join  in  the  cry.  The  lord  privy  seal,  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  wss  a>BauUed  and  covered  with 
mud,  as  were  sundry  other  individuals  of  less  note. 
The  far  greater  part  of  these  poor  fellows  intended 
nothing  more  serious  than  that  amusement  which 
they  c^l  "  a  lark but  a  few  fanatic  demagogues 
glided  among  them,  and  harangued  them  over 
their  beer,  and  at  night  they  were  joined  by  thieves 
and  pickpockets,  by  all  the  rascality  of  London 
and  Westminster,  who  hoped  to  make  good  booty 
in  that  immense  crowd.  A  party  began  to  break 
windowB,  an  example  which  oUier  parties  were  sure 
to  follow.  In  rapid  succession  the  windows  of  Mr. 
Yorke,  Lord  Ghaiham,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  Lord  Westmoreland,  Sir  John  Anstruther, 
the  Marquess  Wellesley,  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and  many  others,  were  smashed.  Wind- 
ham'swindows  escaped,  for  they  could  not  find  liis 
house.  But  by  this  time  the  horse  guards  were  out, 
and  several  corps  of  volunteers  were  called  to  quar- 
ters. The  troops  scoured  the  streets,  and  by  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  mob  dispersed,  some  with 
broken  heads  and  some  with  other  men's  watches 
in  their  pockets.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
day  the  seijeant-at  arms,  with  the  Speaker's  war- 
rant in  his  hand,  gained  admission  into  Sir  Francis's 
house;  but  the  baronet  put  the  warrant  in  his 
pocket,  and  his  friend  Mr.  O'Connor  led  the  aer- 
jeant-at-arma  down  ataira,  and  to  the  door,  telling 
him  that  out  he  must  go,  if  nut  by  fair  meana,  then 
by  fool.  Placards  of  a  very  mfiammable  nature* 
and  addressed  to  the  people,  were  rtuck  up  in 
several  parts  of  the  town,  and  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tower.  About  noon  a  troop 
of  the  life  guards  and  a  company  of  the  foot  guards 
took  post  before  Sir  Francis's  house.  This  did 
not  prevent  the  mob  from  pursuing  the  same 
courses  as  on  the  preceding  evening  ;  and  several 
respectable  persons  travelling  on  the  outside  of 
stage-coaches  through  that  great  western  thorough- 
fare were  much  injund  because  they  did  not  suffi- 
ciently wave  their  hats  or  raise  their  voices.  At 
length  the  life  giisrds  were  ordered  to  clear  the 
street.  The  rabble  fled  as  usual,  but  they  soon 
returned,  and  the  commotion  assumed  ao  aerioua 
an  aspect  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  read  the 
Riot  Act.  During  this  operation  Sir  Francis  from 
time  to  time  showed  himaelf  at  the  window,  and 
was  cheered  by  the  mob.  He  waa  visited  by  Lord 
Cochrane,  Lord  Folksttme,  Colonel  Wardle,  Major 
Cartwright,  the  Earl  of  Tlianet,  Mr.  Coke  of  Nor- 
folk, Mr.  Whitbread,  and  other  political  snd  private 
friends,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  '^^^^{^[^* 
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plored  him  to  put  an  end  to  a  farce  which  might 
probably  end  in  a  tragedy  for  some,  or  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  Speaker's  warrant  mm  that  enough 
bad  been  done  to  constitute  a  case  for  the  trial  of 
the  right  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the 
baronet,  who  had  been  carried  shoulder-high  by 
the  people  on  several  occasions,  would  nut  yield  to 
this  reasonable  advice,  and  probably  there  were 
other  friends  besides  the  hot  Mr.  O'Connor  who 
recommended  a  very  different  course.  To  keep 
up  the  commotion.  Sir  Francis  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  sheriffs  of  Middlesex,  complaining  that  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty, 
under  the  authority  of  an  instrument  which  he 
knew  to  be  illegal,  and  that  his  house  was  beset 
by  a  military  furce ;  avowing  his  determination 
never  to  yield  a  Tuluntary  obedience,  but  to  resist 
the  execution  of  such  a  warrant  by  all  the  legal 
means  in  hie  power ;  and  calling  upon  the  sheriffs, 
SB  the  constitutional  officers  appointed  to  protect 
the  inhabitants  of  the  bailiwick  from  violence  and 
oppression,  to  furnish  him  with  the  aid  with  which 
the  laws  had  provided  them,  hy  calling  out  either 
the  posse  cormlaim  or  such  other  force  as  the  case 
and  circumstance  might  require.  The  ^vem- 
ment,  wholly  unprepared  for  this  sort  of  resistance, 
were  greatly  perplexed ;  and  the  magistrates  acted 
with  timid  indecision,  doubting  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  lawful  to  use  force  in  executing  the 
Speaker's  warrant  At  last,  Mr.  Perceval,  the 
premier,  advised  the  serjeant-at-arms  to  take  tlie 
opinion  of  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  the  attorney- general. 
Mistakes  were  committed  in  the  drawing  up  of  tlie 
legal  case  to  be  laid  before  him  ;  and  the  crown 
lawyer  gave  a  reply  which  went  rather  to  increase 
than  diminish  the  embarrassment  and  indecision, 
for  he  left  it  doubtful  whether,  if  death  should 
ensue  on  executing  the  speaker's  warrant  by  force, 
the  serjeant-at-arms  would  not  lie  opoi  to  an  in- 
dictment for  murder ;  as  also  whether  any  person 
in  the  contest  that  should  think  proper  to  kill  the 
aerjeant-at-arms  could  be  held  in  law  guilty  of 
murder.* 

Mr.  Matthew  Wood,  who  chanced  to  be  one  of 
the  sheriffs  thia  year,  professed  the  same  political 
jH-incipIes  and  the  same  eagerness  for  parliamentary 
reform  as  Sir  Francis  Bunlett ;  the  alderman  was 
indeed  now  and  long  nf^erwarda  a  sort  of  satellite 
to  the  hareont.  After  communicating  Sir  Francis's 
.letter  for  the  aid  of  the  po^se  comilatiitt  &c.  to 
the  lord  mayor.  Sheriff  Wood  pnsted  off  to  the 
Speaker  to  augment  his  perplexities  by  showing 
him  the  letter  and  asking  his  advice  upon  it. 
Abbot,  the  Speaker,  got  rid  of  the  unpleasant 
visitor  by  telling  him  that  he  had  done  liis  duty, 
and  that  no  doubt  the  sheriffs  would  know  how  to 

•  The  fliiiU  iBigH  be  In  the  law  or  In  Ihv  irsnl  ot  precedent,  inA 
aMlnS:r  VIeary  Gibbi;  hut  it  anpeareil  hmrd  to  Irare  an  nnWroeil 
■eiJcBDt  At  ai tit«  to  Jttil|{e  tat  liimteir  «hoa  ihv  twncd  nltoTner- 
genvntl  would  not  j>id;r'^  Tor  him;  and  llie  nmuuot  or  Sir  Vienrv  t 
■ntwor,  ai  w  i«  Mid  liy  Sir  Jolin  Anitruil'er  In  the  dolmto  of  Uuudny, 
the  9Lh  of  April,  wai  .iiiat  this—"  S--ij<'>aut->t  arnia,  go  and  e&eciit« 

Cr  warrant;  you  ihuU  liave  all  powtlilr  aid,  bo'h  chil-ind military ; 
tbeo  we  caa't  tmj  bow  Tar  you  may  lawfully  xo:  n«T#r  mlndi 
bnwcN'rr.Ao  vour  duly,  and  than  no  nutUer  wbcthei  la  tlie  areot  yarn 
m  baagrd  nr  il  or  Mt." 


do  theirs.  Mr.  Sheriff  Wood,  choosing  to  consider 
the  letter  which  he  had  received  as  "an  intimation 
of  a  disturbance,  of  which,  as  conservator  of  the 
lieace,  he  was  bound  to  take  official  notice,*'  went 
straight  to  t)ie  beleaguered  mansion  in  Piccadilly. 
Sir  Francis,  glad  to  see  so  dear  a  friend  or  so  warm 
a  partisan,  requested  Mr.  Sheriff  Wood  to  pass 
the  night  in  the  house  in  order  to  protect  him  by 
the  civil  power  against  tyranny  and  military  force. 
Wood  readily  consented,  and  called  iu  his  ctHleagiie 
Mr.  Sheriff  Atkins,  when  they  jointly  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment, enclosing  a  copy  of  Bardett's  letter  to  them, 
and  requiring  his  instructions  how  to  act.  Mr. 
Ryder,  the  new  secretary,  replied  that  it  was  not 
for  him  to  deliver  any  opinion  upon  the  baronet's 
letter;  but  that  he  could  have  no  doubt  that  the 
sheriffs  would  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  give  every 
assistance  which  might  be  required  of  them  in  aid 
of  the  Speaker**  warrant,  rather  than  think  of 
offering  any  resistance  to  it.  With  the  aid  of  the 
baronet's  pantry  and  cellar  the  night  passed  off 
plearantly  enough,  and  at  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  sheriffs  shook  hands  and  with- 
drew, expressing  their  decided  opinion  that  no 
attempt  would  then  be  made  to  bre^k  into  ibc 
house.  Serious  mischief  had,  however,  been  done 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  evening.  Unluckily, 
it  chanced  to  be  a  Saturday  evening,  when  the 
working  people  were  released  from  their  labours 
and  had  money  in  their  pockets  to  buy  drink. 
There  were  a  few  hundreds  of  German  cavalry  at 
this  time  in  England  waiting  to  be  conveyed  to  ihe 
peninsula — brave  but  quiet  and  inoffensive  men, 
who  wore  the  sad  mementos  of  the  old  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  or  who  had  lieen  raised  by  hia  gullant 
son  aud  other  expatriated  princes  to  fight  against 
the  common  enemy.  A  portion  of  the  public  press 
had  represented  these  few  hundred  Germans  as 
liighly  dangerous  to  the  liberties  and  the  cunstitu- 
tiun  of  England,  and,  since  these  Gale  Jones  and 
Bunlett  turmoils  had  begun,  great  pains  had  been 
taken  to  exasperate  this  feeling,  and  hand-bills  had 
been  distributed  filled  with  inflammatory  decUma- 
tions  ^ainat  foreign  troops.  In  the  conne  of  the 
Saturday  it  had  been  deemed  necessary  to  call  out 
a  few  more  troops.  Among  these  was  a  party  of 
Englisli  light  dragoons,  who  wore  a  unifitrm  which 
wuB  new  to  the  London  mob.  A  cry  was  set  up 
that  these  men  were  German  mercenaries  employed 
to  cut  the  throats  of  the  people.  The  military  were 
hooted  and  pelted,  and,  what  was  much  worse  and 
far  more  rare,  several  shots  were  fired  at  them. 
The  soldiers  bore  these  insults  and  outrages  with  a 
forbearance  of  which  none  hut  disciplined  English 
troops  are  capable ;  and,  even  after  one  of  their 
comrades  had  been  ahot  with  a  ball  through  the 
jaw,  they  were  not  allowed  to  load  their  pistols  till 
the  magistrates  had  once  more  read  the  Riot  Act, 
and  made  fruitless  endeavours  to  repress  the 
tumult.  The  magistrates,  the  civil  officera,  as  well 
as  the  soldiers  and  their  commanders,  were  as- 
saulted with  mud  and  s(onesy--At  length  a  few 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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caTalry  pUtoU  were  drawn  from  their  holsters  and 
discluu^ed  in  self-defence,  and  one  man  in  Picca- 
dilly fell  mortally  wounded. 

On  Sunday  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  Ser- 
jeant-at- arms,  attended  by  a  party  of  police-officers, 
once  more  demanded  quiet  entrance  into  the  house, 
and,  being  denied  it,  he  stationed  messengers  to 
watch  the  house,  and  remained  with  his  depu^  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  apprehead  Sir  Francis  in 
case  be  should  come  out.  The  morning  waa  very 
line  and  all  that  part  of  the  town  soon  became 
crowded,  but  far  more  by  tlie  curious  than  by  the 
mischievous.  Many,  however,  there  were  de- 
cidedly bent  upon  mischief,  and  while  some  of 
these  picked  the  pockets  of  the  unwary,  others 
hissed  and  groaned  or  threw  stones  and  61th  at  the 
soldiery.  If  they  had  been  French  troops,  no  power 
on  earth  would  have  prevented  a  charge  and  a  car- 
nage ;  hut  our  men  behaved  as  they  had  done 
before.*  But  they  felt,  and  some  of  them  said, 
that  they  would  rather  be  in  the  hottest  of  a  battle 
like  that  of  Talavera,  than  be  sitting  there  like 
statues  to  be  insulted  and  injured  and  covered  with 
6IUi  by  a  mob  of  their  own  countrymuii  About 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  two  sheriSi  waited 
again  upon  Sir  Francis.  Sheriff  Wood  liad  still 
no  doubt  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  Speaker'n  war- 
rant, or  as  to  the  right  of  continuing  to  resist  it ; 
but  Sheriff  Atkins  now  declared  that  he  thought  the 
warrant  must  be  obeyed,  because  it  directed  that  the 
serjeant-at-arms  of  the  House  of  Cummons  should 
call  on  all  mayors,  sheriffs,  magistrates)  &c.  to 
assist  in  its  execution.  Sheriff  Wood  tlien  trudged 
away  to  the  magistrates  who  were  assembled  at  the 
Gloucester  Coffee-house,  Piccadilly,  ud,  according 
to  his  oirn  account,  remonstrated  with  them  against 
ordering  the  soldiers  to  act,  telling  them  that  if 
any  death  ensued  he  would  indict  them  all  for 
murder.t 

The  life  guards  stationed  near  Burdelt's  house 
continued  patiently  to  bear  the  msutts  of  the  mob, 
presenting,  however,  their  pistols  from  time  to  time 
in  the  hope  of  intimidating  them.  But,  at  last,  tlie 
guards  made  a  chaise,  yet  so  as  to  disperse  the 
people  without  injuring  them.  The  mub  opened 
and  fled  on  all  sides ;  but  as  soon  as  the  guards 
relumed  to  their  poet  they  rallied,  and  continued 
the  same  annoying  warfare  as  before.  But  it  was 
now  dusk  and  raining  iu  torrents;  and  the  dark- 
ness and  the  rain  drove  away  many  thousands. 
SliU  the  more  dangerous  part  of  the  mob  re- 
mained ;  and  these  heroes,  being  driven  from  the 
western  end  of  I'iccodilly,  gathered  in  force  between 

*  One  of  tlifl  mob  tlitev  a  bandful  of  mud  ri^jht  Into  the  Aum  of  ■ 
dragoon,  who  merdy  wiped  off  Ibe  llllli,  rode  up  to  the  fellow,  and 
Hi>), "  You  n*«l  I  iri  had  ootaswoid  «ii<l  piitcria  I  woaM  ^affmj 
Iiune  and  break  errrj  bone  in  j'our  ikin  1  Don't  do  Itut  •saiii." 

t  The  nagUntn,  however,  polillcly  contradicted  thw,  aBmlng 
thnt  thry  never  lieaid  Sheriff  Wood  un  nay  aiich  tlueKtanbig  InDjpiage, 
and  that  hb  uppmrance  at  the  Gluiiecater  ColTee-liauM  aod  hli  Iiit«r> 
ferc«ce  Aid  n<i  In  any  wa;  prerent  then  from  doing  what  ibey  con- 
ceived  lo  be  their  dnty. 

If  Alderman  Wood,  carrying  out  hb  theory,  coiild  have  paratytcd 
tbe  wsittrKteB.  aud  liave  pnvented  ihtdr  acting  tn  conceit  with'  the 
troops,  a  good  part  of  the  capital  would,  thnt  nlKht,  have  been  plun- 
darrd  ana  bumcd,  and  more  llvea  wi-nld  have  nwn  sncrilleed  than 
wen  loit  ia  th«  London  "  ^o  Topny  **  tlols  of  1  ■»■)* 


the  east  end  of  Coventry-street  and  St.  James's 
church.  As  on  the  two  preceding  nights,  they 
had  made. the  inhabitants  illuminate  their  houses; 
but  at  about  ten  o'clock  on  this  unhuly  Sabbath 
night  they  made  all  the  lights  in  the  windows  be 
put  out,  and  at  the  same  time  they  broke  all  the 
street  lamps  on  either  side  of  the  way.  Then,  in 
this  darkness,  they  carried  away  the  ladders  and 
Kaffolding  from  a' house  under  repair,  and  with 
these  materials  made  a  low  barricade  across  Picca- 
dilly, towards  which  they  endeavoured  to  allure  the 
cavalry,  expecting  that  they  would  come  on  at  full 
gallop  in  the  dark,  and  so  be  thrown.  But  tliis 
pretty  srtiBce  was  discovered,  and  the  barricade 
was  broken  down  by  a  party  of  foot  soldiers.  To- 
wards midnight  it  rained  harder  than  ever,  ami, 
to  the  infinite  relief  of  the  quiet  inhabitants,  the 
mob  melted  away.  By  Monday  morning  minis- 
ters had  come  to  die  determini>tion  of  breaking  into 
the  baronet's  house,  and  carrying  the  warrant  into 
effect  by  military  means.  For  tliis  decision 
Burdett  was  prepared,  and  he  got  up  a  dramatic 
scene  in  which  to  meet  it.  He  assembled  his 
family  and  friends  in  his  drawing-room  on  the  iirst 
floor,  and  in  the  front  part  of  the  house,  and 
there  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  Lady  Burdett, 
the  Countess  of  Guildford,  three  of  uie  Ladies 
North,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coutts,  his  brother  Mr. 
Jones  Burdett,  peppery  Mr.  O'Connor,  and  tmt 
or  two  others.  Breakfast  being  hnished.  Sir 
Francis  began  to  hear  his  son  (then  an  Eton  boy) 
read  and  construe  Magna  Charta  in  the  origioal. 
The  patriot  baronet  was  thus  engaged — presenting, 
as  his  friends  thought,  a  fine  subject  for  an  histo- 
rical picture — when  Mr.  O'Connor  started  up  dra* 
matically  on  observing  a  man's  face  peering  into 
one  of  the  drawing-room  windows.  The  face  be- 
longed to  a  constable  or  peace-officer,  who  had 
placed  a  ladder  against  the  house,  and  who  was 
now  in  the  act  of  throwing  up  the  window-issb, 
in  doing  which  he  broke  some  of  tbe  baronet's 
panes  of  glau  and  cut  tome  of  hia  own  fingers. 
O'Connor  rushed  to  tbe  window.  It  is  said  that 
this  Irish  Achates  intended  to  hurl  tbe  poor 
peace-officer  into  the  area  below;  and  that  Sir 
Francis  stopped  him  by  calling  out  not  to  hurt 
the  man.  What  O'Connor  did  was  to  seize  the 
officer  by  the  breast  with  one  band  and  to  shut  the 
window  with  the  other.  Baffled  in  this  attempt  to 
storm  through  the  drawing-room  windows,  the 
police  made  an  attack  in  an  humbler  quarter 
descending  into  the  area  towards  the  region  of  the 
kitchen  and  the  scullery,  they  burst  open  a  win- 
dow, sasher,  frame,  and  all,  and  entered  the  house 
through  a  servant's  room.  At  the  crash  the  bold 
O'Connor  ran  down  stairs  to  see  if  all  were-  safe 
below,  and  there  he  found  some  twenty  men  with 
those  magical  wands,  constables'  staves,  in  their 
hands.  He  retreated  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
was  quickly  followed  thither  by  the  constables  and 
by  the  serjeant-at-arms,  who,  advancing  to  the 
baronet,  said,  "  Sir  Francis,  you  are  m^  prisoner.'* 
Sir  Francis  replied  by  asking  ^'^^^^^^^^f^' 
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what  aulhority  he  had  broken  ioto  hit  houae  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  seijeant- 
at-armi  spoke  of  the  Si>eaker*8  warrant;  the  baro- 
net spoke  of  the  laws  and  institution,  and  refused 
to  submit.  "Then,  sir,"  said  the  serjeant,  *'  I 
must  call  in  assistance  and  force  you  to  yield." 
Upon  which  the  constables  laid  hold  of  Sir  Francis, 
Mr.  Jones  BurJett  and  Mr.  O'Connor  ste|)ped  up, 
and  ench  took  the  harouet  under  an  arm.  The 
constables  closed  in  on  all  three,  and  drew  them 
down  Etairs,  Sir  Francis  protesting  all  the  way, 
in  the  king's  name,  against  tins  violation  of  his 
person  and  his  house,  and  telling  them  they  were 
noting  at  their  pL-ril.  A  coach  was  ready  at  the 
door :  Sir  Francis  got  in,  with  his  brother,  the 
deputy  eerjennt-at-arms,  and  a  messenger ;  the 
Serjeant  himself  mounted  his  horse;  and  then, 
with  a  strong  escort  of  cavalry,  coach  and  mounted 
Serjeant  went  off  at  a  smart  pace.  To  avoid  mis- 
chief they  had  determined  to  proceed  to  iheTower 
by  the  roundabout  way  of  the  New  Road,  Mary- 
lebone,  Pentonville,  Islington,  the  City  Road,  &c. 
They  had  got  to  the  top  of  Albemarle  street,  Picca- 
dilly, when  a  cry  was  aet  up,  **  They  have  tidten 
him !  They  have  dragged  him  out  of  hie  house !" 
And  at  tiie  cry  countless  multitudes  began  to 
scamper  off  towirds  the  Tower,  for  the  most  part  by 
much  nearer  roads  than  that  which  the  cavalcade 
were  taking.  Ever  since  Friday  placards  had  been 
stuck  up  in  the  city  calling  upon  all  true  Britons  to 
protect  the  patriot.  But  by  this  time  government 
had  collected  surh  a  military  force  as  had  rarely 
been  seen  in  the  capital  before.*  And,  while  the 
serjeant-at-arms  and  the  cavalry  escorted  the  pri- 
soner, two  battalions  of  foot  guards  marched  by 
the  shortest  route  through  the  Strand  and  through 
the  heart  of  the  city  (the  necessary  consent  having 
been  previously  obtained  from  the  I/ird  Mayor) 
and  drew  up  three  deep  before  the  Tower  gates,  to 
cover  the  entrance.  Shortly  after,  the  prisoner 
arrived,  the  dragoons  cleared  the  way,  and  the 
coach  drove  up  to  the  Tower  gates,  the  mob  tout- 
ing "  Burdett  for  ever !"  There  was  also  much 
hooting  and  much  running ;  and  a  good  many  of 
the  mob  fell  or  were  forced  into  the  Tower  ditch, 
but  as  there  was  little  water,  nobody  was  drowned, 
and  as  the  mud  was  soft,  no  bunes  were  broken. 
Sir  Francis  alighted  and,  when  he  had  been  received 
with  the  usual  ceremonies,  the  gates  were  closed. 
But  when  the  trooin  begnn  to  return  towards  their 
barracks  in  the  west,  the  mob  began  to  pelt  them 
most  furiously.  Finding  themselves  threatened 
from  behind  palings  and  iron  railings,  and  em- 
barrassed iu  narrow  street?,  and  being  able  to  bear 
this  usage  no  longer,  the  soldiers  fired,  and  about 
eight  persons  were  wounded,  two  of  them  mortally. 
The  troops  thus  made  way  for  themselves  through 
Fenchurch  Street,  then  crossing  over  London  Bridge 
retamed  to  the  Horse  Guards  by  way  of  Lambeib 
and  Westminster  Bridge.   The  alarm  was  greater 

*  lakdittitnii  toUia  T«>liinte«Ht  ahonl  19,000  rcfilun.  hone  aodroot, 
ycna  mllmtcd  iu  and  imiiul  Loudon  ;  and  about  15,000  more,  fnwt 
lUBmBt  put*  of  a-*  eoaatrj,  vm  Iwltod  vithta  a  d  i^'a  wuvta^ 


on  this  than  on  any  of  the  preceding  days :  the 
metropolis  was  agitated  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  many  thousands  believed  that  what  had  ap- 
peared a  trifle  at  first  would  end  in  a  formidable 
rebellion.  At  night  Sir  John  Anstruther  in  the 
Commons  complained  bitterly  of  the  timid,  und^ 
cided  conduct  of  government,  which,  he  urged,  had 
allowed  the  storm  to  gain  head.  It  was  not  a  sub- 
ject, he  said,  upon  which  he  could .  speak  very 
coolly,  when  he  recollected  that,  owing  to  a  remiss- 
ness in  some  quarter  or  other,  Ute  Uvea  of  his  wife 
and  children  had  been  for  a  long  time  endangered. 
[Many  other  persons  had  the  same  recollections  or 
convictions  as  Sir  John  Anstruther.]  He  said 
that  it  appeared  that  ministers  hod  not  taken  any 
steps  to  provide  against  consequences  which  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen ;  but  he  ended  by  throw- 
ing the  principal  blame  upon  the  attorney -general. 
Sir  Vicary  Qibbs  attempted  to  throw  the  blame 
from  his  own  shoulders  upon  those  of  the  seijesDt- 
at-arms,  which — even  by  those  friendly  to  govern- 
ment— was  not  considered  either  very  just  or  very 
generous.  Nor  wss  it  in  iact  verv  ezlraordinary 
that  the  aerjeanti^arms,  checked  by  the  ambigu- 
ous  legal  answer  of  the  attorney-general,  should 
have  hesitated  how  to  act  when  the  persims  (rf*  the 
highest  authority  to  whom  he  looked  for  inatnictious 
knew  not  how  to  advise  him. 

On  the  following  evening,  when  the  letter  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  taken  into  consideratiort 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  several  members  who 
had  voted  against  his  committal  to  the  Tower  cen- 
sured his  conduct  in  unmeasured  terms.  The 
baronet's  oflensive  letters  were  now  considered  but 
part  of  a  system  for  bringing  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  into  contempt;  and  it  was  asserted,  even  by 
friendly  parties,  that,  if  the  House  had  not  taken 
notice  of  his  first  letter,  published  in  Cobbett's 
*  Register,'  they  would  have  been  draped  into 
something  else,  and  have  had  to  meet  other  and 
bolder  attacks.  The  House  was  far  more  aou- 
oemed  in  thia  quarrel  than  were  the  miniatcra. 
It  was  the  authority  of  the  House  that  bad  been 
insulted  and  defied.  £xpulsioii  from  the  Home 
WHS  spoken  of ;  but,  as  this  must  necessarily  lead 
to  a  new  election  in  Westminster,  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  military,  and  to  saturnalia  of  four- 
teen days'  duration,  the  notion  was  given  ap.  Mr. 
Davies  Giddy  (the  late  Mr.  Daviea  Gilbert)  would 
not  now  give  Sir  Francis  credit  even  for  rectitude 
of  intention ;  Lord  Porchester  thought  no  language 
of  reproach  could  be  too  strong  to  apply  to  his 
conduct  from  beginning  to  end  ;  Sir  John  Sebright 
said  it  was  the  most  disgraceful  conduct  that  had 
ever  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  House,  and 
asked  whether  it  waa  a  love  of  civil  libsty  that 
induced  Sir  Francis  to  stir  up  a  tyrannical  mob  to 
aid  him  in  the  solution  of  a  great  conatitutkmal 
question  f  And  Mr.  Lyttleton  declared  that,  though 
he  had  lived  on  terms  ^  frioidship  with  Sir  Francis, 
he  now  ahjuroi  him  both  as  a  private  and  as  a 
political  friend.  Eren  Mr.  Whitbread,  vho  called 
Burdett's  letter  to  the  Hooie  '^^^^'^^'fi'™' 
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breach  of  the  pririleget  of  parliament,"  main- 
tained that  the  warrant  of  the  ipeaker  was  leRal, 
complete,  and  ought  to  be  omnipolent.  The 
Speaker*!  warrant,  eaid  Whitbread,  if  good  for  any- 
thing,  is  good  for  everything :  and  it  certainly  autho- 
riies  the  breaking  open  of  doors  if  it  is  necessary  to 
its  execution  that  doors  should  be  broken  open. 
But  it  \vaB  chiefly  as  a  parliamentary  reformer  that 
Whitbread  contended  for  the  preservation  of  this 
and  of  all  other  privileges  of  the  House.  The 
cause  of  reform  (so  he  eaid)  was  now  making  rapid 
progress; — within  the  last  month  very  many  con- 
verts had  been  made  to  that  cause.  lo  what  state 
would  the  Houpe  be  placed  in  the  event  of  a  reform, 
if  ttript  of  the  power  now  t/nder  discussion  ?  The 
crown  was  known  to  have  i  great  influence  in  that 
House,  as  well  as  elsewhere  (meaning  in  the  Upper 
House) ;  and  what  must  the  people  expect  to  be 
the  inclina^n  and  aim  of  tiiat  influence  in  the  event 
of  reform  ?  Must  they  not  calculate  upon  its  hos- 
tility ?  and  what  power  could  a  reformed  House 
of  Commons  have  of  counteracting  that  hostility, 
if  its  warrant  were  not  effective  ?  As  socm  as  pos- 
uble  after  his  committal.  Sir  Francis  fiurdett, 
having  recourse  to  those  legal  means  which  he 
might  have  applied  to  at  first,  without  risking 
bloodshed  and  such  disgraceful  rioting,  caused  the 
Speaker  to  be  served  with  a  notice  that  a  bill  would 
be  filed  against  him  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
On  the  13th  of  April  the  Speaker  communicated 
it  to  the  House,  and  the  letter  containing  the  notice 
was  entered  upon  the  Journals,  Mr.  Whitbread 
observing  that  it  might  be  the  ground  of  great 
questions  to  be  tried  hereafter.  On  the  16th,  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  moved  for  the  discharge  of  John 
Gale  Jones,  whose  debating  club  and  placards  had 
produced,  or  had  at  least  hurried  on^  the  great 
Burdett  explosion.  Romilly  did  not  think  that 
Jones  had  not  merited  punishment  j  he  only  thought 
that  he  had  beea  punished  enoi^h  already  by  being 
detained  n  few  days  in  Newgate.  Windham  re* 
minded  the  House  that  a  meeting  of  the  West- 
minster dectotswas  announced  for  the  morrow, 
and  that,  if  the  House  should  liberate  Gale  Jones, 
those  noisy  patriots  would  be  sure  to  impute  it  not 
to  their  mercy,  but  to  their  fears.  Romilly  was 
outvoted  by  160  against  112;  so  the  president  of 
the  Forum  was  left  in  durance  until  the  rising  of  par- 
liament, which  must  equally  open  the  doors  of  New- 
gate to  him  and  the  gates  of  the  Tower  to  Biu^ett 
At  the  time  appointed,  the  great  Westminster 
meeting  was  held  in  Palace  Yard,  close  under  the 
Honsea  «f  Parliament.  It  was  numerously,  if  not 
well,  attended,  and  there  was  no  want  of  the  pas- 
sionate ingredients  of  eloquence  on  the  part  of  the 
Westminster  orators  who  spoke ;  for  Sir  Francis, 
besides  being  "England's  glorv,"  was  **  West- 
minster's darling.**  They  passed  a  string  <^  reto- 
lutinis,  declaring  thi^  they  most  highly  approved 
of  SKr  Fnncis*s  fetter  to  liis  constituents ;  that  th^ 
thongfat  his  conduct,  in  calling  upon  the  civil 
power  for  the  proteetion  of  his  house  against  ft 
military  force,  was  dictated  by  pmdeno^  knowledge 
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of  and  confidence  in  the  laws  of  his  country ;  and 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  called  upon 
to  restore  to  them  their  beloved  representative,  and 
to  co-operate  immediately  with  him  in  his  endea- 
vours to  procure  a  fair  representation  of  the  people 
in  parliament.  A  letter  addressed  to  him  in  the 
name  of  his  constituents  had  been  drawn  up,  and, 
being  now  read  with  general  satisfaction,  it  was 
resolved  that  it  should  be  presented  to  the  patriot 
ill  the  Tower  by  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster. 
It  was  a  very  peppery  epistle.  It  declared  that  his 
constituents  felt  as  a  personal  wrong  the  indignity 
which  had  been  offered  to  him ;  that  they,  however, 
were  not  surprised  to  find  that,  v  hcn  every  excuse 
was  made  fur  public  delinquents,  the  utmost  rigour 
was  exercised  t^ainst  him  who  pleaded  for  the 
ancient  and  constitutional  rights  of  the  people;  that 
he,  Sir  Francis,  had  nobly  stepped  forward  in  de- 
fence of  a  fellow-subject  (Giale  Jones)  unjustly 
imprisoned ;  and  that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
answered  his  arguments  by  breaking  into  his  house, 
seizing  his  person,  &c.  They  upheld  all  that  had 
occurred  as  rendering  more  than  ever  necessary  a 
radical  reform ;  and  they  repeated  Sir  Francis's 
own  libel,  and  quoted  his  words  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  where  so 
many  members,  said  they, "  are  collected  together  by 
means  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  describe. ' 
The  letter  to  the  baronet  ended  with  saying  that  the 
treatment  he  had  met  with  was  but  a  sad  presnge 
of  what  might  be  expected  by  all  those  that  had 
the  courage  to  stand  forward  in  defence  of  the 
people's  rights.  The  Westminster  meeting  ako 
voted  a  petition  and  remonstrance  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  couched  in  the  most  disrespectful  terms, 
denying  the  privilege  of  the  House,  and  calling  for 
the  immediate  liberation  of  Burdett,  and  a  speedy 
reform  of  parliament.  In  the  evening  this  petition 
and  remonstrance  was  presented  by  the  baronef  s 
ocdleaffoe.  Captain  Lord  Cochrane,  who,  unfor- 
tunately for  himself,  if  not  for  his  country,  had 
quitted  the  sea  aervice  to  become  an  active  mem- 
ber of  reform  societies,  and  a  hot  and  impatient 
politician.  His  lordship  moved,  according  to 
custom,  that  the  petition  should  lie  on  the  table. 
The  Hon.  J.  W.  Ward  (afterwards  the  Lord  Dudley 
and  Ward)  opposed  the  motion,  saying,  that,  if  the 
House  received  the  petition,  they  would  submit  to 
the  grossest  violation  of  their  dignity-  Mr.  Curwen 
suggested  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  it  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  one  of  a  more  decorous  kind, 
if  the  object  of  the  petitioners  really  was  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  reform,  to  which  he,  M  r.  Curwen, 
was  friendly.  Other  members  thought  the  laur 
guage  of  this  petition  highly  indecent ;  but  Whit- 
bread justified  the  petition,  and  not  only  Canning, 
but  also  Perceval,  though  they  condemned  the  lan- 
guage, said  that  some  intemfiaance  might  be  over- 
looked— that  in  cases  of  petitions  it  was  better  for 
the  House  to  err  on  the  side  of  indulgence  than  on 
that  of  severity ;  and  the  Westminster  paper  waa 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.* 

•  "Thk,"  myt.  Or  Buwrt  B^y,    |rakityii1x  ^a^Ql*  hrt 
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In  the  meanwhile,  the  ferment  being  kept  up 
out  of  doors  b;  popular  meetiogs,  clubs,  handbills, 
pamphlets,  and  news^pera,  a  coroner's  inquest  in 
the  city  had  brought  in  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder 
in  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  shot  by 
the  soldiers  on  tlieir  return  from  the  Tower,*  and 
the  mob  had  persevered  in  inaulting  the  military 
wherever  an  opportunity  could  be  found.  On  the 
oUier  hand,  noweveri  another  coroner's  jury  had 
returned  a  verdict  of  iuatifiable  hnnicide  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  had  been  shot  by  the  military 
which  hod  formed  the  escort  of  Sir  Francis  from 
Piccadilly  to  the  Tower;  and  a  proclamation  had 
been  issued  by  government  calling  on  all  justices 
of  the  peace,  &c.  to  aid  and  assist  in  suppressing 
all  tumultuous  meetings,  and  offering  a  reward  of 
500/.  for  the  apprehension  of  any  person  who  had 
been  concerned  in  Bring  at  or  otherwise  wounding 
the  military  in  the  discha^e  of  their  duty ;  and 
this  was  followed  by  another  proclamation  offering 
a  reward  of  5002.  for  the  apprehension  of  the  per- 
son who  had  6red  at  Ensign  Gowell  while  on  duty 
on  the  night  after  Burdett  was  lodged  in  the  Tower. 

Yet  Lord  Osiulston,  one  of  the  BurdeUites, 
Toie  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  18lh  of 
April,  and  asked  whether  the  government  did  not 
mean  to  offer  a  like  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the 
unknown  lifiGvuardsman  aninat  whom  the  first 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  had  been  returned  f  He 
was  told  that  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  this  was  not  to  be  expected.  Whitbread  then 
moved,  without  the  customary  notice,  that  that 
verdict  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
House;  snd  he  was  supported  by  Mr.  William 
Smith,  who  argued  that,  though  the  soldiery  in 
general  had  behaved  well,  it  did  not  follow  that 

■Ikoot  whtch.  In  coiwqnniM  ot  the  contMt  in  wlilch  the  mlnUirr* 
hm  rathly  pinngrd  tlw  Uouw,  tti^  will  haTe  to  rpcein-  hiicI  to 
iMOtd  lliMHrim   TbeM  in  Uio  flnt-f^Ka  at  thii  boMrd 

vuiltMtiuii  of  tlw  rtglila  Mid  dlgn'ty  of  tlio  Hotue  of  CommoDB." 
•^iHinr  i^ParSamaHary  Lffi.  h  Uemetr  kit 

•  It  «u  rorittnlj  HMitcd  that  Mb  UiMghttoia  yonnir  man. 
Tbomw  Ehrtul  taynaaM.uid  anotbn  yoniix  n  m  who  was  tikewuc 
Ulted,  iMd  cmIi  iriMd  the  faridia  of  «  lifognaHmiiui'i  hnne.  whkU 
«u  indwlv  tba  «et  of  hRKmIod  whirh  of  nil  otlwn  JiutilM  tlie 
■oMIm  In  niajf  tbrlr  Vnpoiu.  Nevenhelon.  the  jorin  in  both  lo- 
Mb(h  tomfU In  mrlteti of  wtlftil  aranler  BMlDit  Miua  lireg^nards. 
un  unknown;  and,  to  keep  aim  hunof^lndigantioa,  and  Kf.'ngp, 
a  fenabMona  waa  jml  over  the  pmn  of  Thomu  Ebral)  (la  Aldsme 
ehnnlijatd)  mnnUnt  hk  Ihto  and  Aa  gonaar'a  Inqneat.  and  kItIus 
thefolloivinictexithmtlMApoenrpha:—  *  " 

■*Thna  ntth  lha  Lord  Ood',  ity  right  band  dinll  not  warn  tlie 
•laBan,and  mjnnti  ihallHateMa  ovarihaathat  ihHl&iueent 
blood  upon  the  enith."— t  Eadra^  A.  xt. 

War  iMa  than  waa  praaadoit  to  bn  fbond  (n  the  John  Wllkn  St 
Oaona'aPleUarioti  aee  aata.  vol.  L  pp  (0—67. 

Where  the  money  was  hmnd  for  ttw  lomlMtone  and  fttneral,  and  for 
flAnmanrnfcr  m(inet|>enlTe,ltIe  Dotdlfllealllo  Mirmlw.  The 
piriUnteoiary  refurmen  and  the  oUiet  advenatiee  of  gnvernmeat 
•cam  to  have  milraplitrd  changinf  the  miotetry  and  elTecting 
hi|bai  ebjaeia  by  finea  of  tonbrtona*  and  exchluir  eirilapha.  Tliera 
WM  aneied  at  Iba  iMek  of  St.  Hartin'a  Chuieh  a  mowifflnt  beaiiDi 
lUi  hi«riptkin 

Saend  to  tha  mewii*  of 
■JoRii  laviN,  Eaq., 
tttOfo,  fa  Indand.  nrRoon  to  htt  m^Mr'a  Snrca, 
who  dM  on  the  SSnd  day  of  April, 
ISIO. 

A  vietfa^  like  thoonnda  o^ou?  Rallaal  eonntrrmen, 
to  the  Ihtal  eonseqiieneio  of 
tho  HntoHnaaw  npedlllim  to  the  ffchdU, 
emnnatidnl  by 
Inhn,  Kart  of  Chntha*.  ' 

JL^^^  ".fT^^I"^  P»P!«tto  Of  vwy  ilgiiiSrant,  that  oa 
the  14tb  oTAprfLdie  srih  day  a^^rdat^ieo^mltui  to  th^  Tower 
Ibo  iworil,  bncklw.  and  ttrape  fcU  from  Uw  MOMtrtaa  alatne  of 
Chariea  L  at  Vharlag 'Omo  t 


one  of  them  might  not  have  been  guilty  of  murder. 
The  home  secretary  (Ryd«r)  affirmed  that  a  strict 
inquiry  had  been  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  the 
populace  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  troops  on  the 
other;  that  the  inquiry  was  still  proceeding;  but, 
from  everything  which  had  yet  appeared,  the  privy 
council  had  roolved  to  advise  hu  majesty  not  to 
issue  a  proclamation  upon  the  aubject  of  the  first 
verdict,  llie  premier  asked  whwier  the  House 
ought  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  admimatra- 
tion  of  justice  while  in  progress  ?  Were  they  to 
be  inspectors  of  coroners'  verdicts  and  indictments 
for  murder  ?  Were  they  to  put  themselves  in  the 
situation  of  grand  jurors?  Captain  Agar,  who 
had  been  on  duty,  stated  that  from  ten  to  twenty 
shots  were  fired  by  the  people  before  he  heard  one 
shot  fired  by  the  soldiers ;  and  that,  as  setreral  shots 
were  fired  by  the  troops  at  about  the  same  time, 
it  was  very  likely  that  the  soldier  who  fired  the 
unfortunate  one  did  not  know  it  himself.  Mr. 
Lascellca  observed  that,  if  a  Ufeguardsman  should 
be  sent  before  a  jury  at  the  present  moment,  it  was 
very  probable  he  would  be  tried  for  his  life  under 
circumstances  very  partial  and  oppressive.  Whit- 
bread*s  motion  was  n^tived  without  a  division ; 
and  then  the  Easter  recess  gave  some  relief  to  the 
government,  and  aome  time  for  die  people  to  grow 
cool. 

During  the  recess,  however,  popular  meetings 
were  held  in  various  places ;  ana  the  freeholders 

of  Middlesex,  or  the  men  who  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  exclusive  right  to  that  designation  (in- 
cluding many  who  were  freeholders  neither  in 
Middlesex  nor  anywhere  else),  assembled  at  Hack- 
ney, and  there  voted  an  address  of  thanks  to  Sir 
Francis,  and  a  petition  and  a  remonstrance  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  George  Byng  presented 
this  petition  to  the  House  on  the  2nd  of  May,  but 
his  brother  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
Mr.  Mellish,  declared  that  he  could  not  support  so 
violent  and  indecorous  an  appeal.  Mr.  Perceval 
said  that  this  was  a  deliberate  insult  to  the  House, 
an  experiment  to  try  how  far  they  would  go  in 
forbearance.  The  discussion  wss  adjouaitti  till 
the  next  day,  when  it  gave  rise  to  a  hot  debate  with 
furious  criminations  and  recriminations.  Mr.  Bai^ 
ham  said  it  waa  not  a  petition, but  a  protest  against 
the  authority  of  the  House ;  not  an  application  for 
redress  of  grievances,  but  a  bold  menace.  He 
lamented  that  there  were  members  of  that  House 
who  could  lend  themEelves  to  the  clamours  of  po- 
pular faction.  Such  men  were  little  aware  of  the 
consequences  to  which  their  conduct  directly 
tended ;  for,  if  once  the  factions,  of  which  they 
were  but  the  too!a,  should  succeed  in  their  real 
object,  these  very  men  would  be  the  first  victims  of 
the  storm  which  they  had  helped  to  raise,  and 
would  be  swept  away  like  chaff  before  tlw  wind. 
Several  liberal  members  spoke  against  the  danger 
and  di^Bce  of  conceding  anything  to  the  menacea 
of  the  people,  or  even  of  receiving  such  p^tiooa; 
but  they  charged  government  with  having  produced 
all  this  disrespect  and  difafiectioa  bv  flpming 
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parliamentaiT  reform,  and  by  acreening  mch  cul* 
prita  as  the  Duke  of  York,  Ixwd  GaatTere^h,  &c 
To  which  the  miniBterial  benches  retorted,  that 
these  very  gentlemen,  in  their  eagerness  for  parlia- 
mentary innovations  which  might  ruin  the  consti- 
tution, and  by  their  inconsiderate  and  vehement 
attacks  upon  persons  in  authority,  had  created  and 
nourished  the  popular  violence.  The  motion  for 
receiving  the  Middlesex  petition  was  rejected  by 
139  against  58, 

But  the  very  next  day  a  petition  in  much  the 
same  strain  was  voted  by  the  livery  of  the  city  of 
London.  It  was  presented  on  the  6th  of  May; 
but  the  motion  that  it  should  be  received  was  ne- 
gatived by  128  against  36.  Major  Cartwright,  a 
very  old  champion  of  retbrm,  and  one  who  devoutly 
believed  that  nearly  all  the  ills  that  fleeh  is  h«r  to 
coidd  be  cured  by  a  sweeping  radical  reform-bill, 
sent  in  a  long  memorial  in  the  form  of  a  petition 
praying  for  the  said  reform  in  parliament,  «c.  It 
was  presented  by  Whitbread ;  but,  as  the  major 
called  the  committal  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  an  act 
of  flagrant  illegality,  and  aa  his  memorial  was  por- 
tentously prolix,  it  was  rejected  also,  the  premier 
observing  that,  if  such  long  petitions  from  an  indi- 
vidual were  to  be  encouraged,  the  House  might 
expect  to  have  others  presented  lengthened  out  into 
folio  volumes ! 

But  the  business  was  not  over  yet.  The  suit 
which  Sir  Francis  had  commenced  against  the 
Speaker  was  followed  up  by  similar  law-proceedings 
against  Mr.  Colmau,  the  eeijeant-at-arms,  and  Earl 
Moira,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower.  On  Uie  motion 
of  Mr.  Perceval  a  select  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  of  the  proceedinn  to  be  taken  and  to 
examine  into  precedents.  On  the  11th  of  May 
Mr.  Davies  Giddy  brought  up  the  report  of  this 
select  committee.  He  said  there  were  but  diree 
modes  in  which  the  House  could  proceed : — 1.  To 
inhibit  the  courts  of  law  from  proceeding  in  these 
actions ;  but  for  this  course  there  was  no  precedent. 
2.  To  commit  all  the  persons  concerned  in  bring- 
ing or  promoting  such  actions  ;  for  the  exercise  of 
such  a  power  uiere  were  many  precedents,  but  it 
did  not  appear  ex|)edient  to  follow  them.  3.  Hie 
only  mode  remaining,  therefore,  was  to  plead  to  the 
actions,  and  let  the  parties  sued  show  to  the  court 
that  the  acts  complained  of  were  done  in  conse- 
quence of  the  privileges  of  that  House.  Mr.  Da- 
vies  Giddy  moved  accordingly:  1.  That  the 
Speaker  and  the  serjeant-at-arms  might  be  per- 
mitted to  appear  and  plead  to  the  said  actions ; 
and,  2.  Th^  the  attorney-general  should  be  di- 
rected to  defend  them.  There  were  long  debates, 
and  there  was  a  second  report  brought  up  from  the 
select  committee,  but  &e  measures  recommended 
by  Giddy  were  ultimately  adopted. 

The  case  of  Burdett  t>.  Abbot  came  on  be- 
fore Lord  Ellenborough,  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  but  not  before  the  8th  of  February,  1811 ; 
and,  the  cause  being  postponed,  it  was  not  until  the 
11th  of  May  of  that  year  that  the  attorney-general 
made  his  reply  in  defence  of  the  Speaker.  The 


justification  set  up  fn*  the  warrant,  &c.  appeared 
to  the  eourt  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the  plaintiff 
was  cast.  On  the  19th  of  June  of  the  same  year 
the  case  of  Burdett  v.  Colman  was  tried  in  the 
same  court,  when  the  jury  without  hesitation  found 
a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  In  the  course  of  this 
trial  it  was  proved  by  Burdett's  own  witnesses  that 
the  serjeant-at-arms  had  discharged  his  unpleasant 
duty  with  the  greatest  politeness  and  civility. 
Several  other  witnesses  deposed  to  the  riotous  dis- 
position of  the  mob  and  to  the  good  conduct  uf  the 
soldiery,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  ser- 
jeant-at-arms could  not  have  executed  his  warrant 
without  a  strong  military  force.  The  record  of  the 
cause  Burdett  v.  Lord  Moira  (Constable  of  Uw 
Tower)  was  then  called  on,  and  dismissed  for  want 
of  a  jury. 

Since  the  No  Popery  tiots  London  had  seen  no 
such  commotion  as  this,  and  since  the  days  of  John 
Wilkes  no  such  idol  as  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  The 
French  newspapers  announced  that  it  was  a  revo- 

lutiou.* 

The  prorogation  of  parliament  of  necessity  pro- 
duced the  liberation  of  "the  martyr  of  liberty," 
who  had  passed  as  pleasant  a  martyrdom  in  the 
Tower  as  heart  could  desire  ;  receiving  the  visits  of 
his  friends  and  the  deputations  of  bodies  corporate, 
and  catching  the  echoes  of  his  fame  as  it  rolled 
through  the  country.  On  the  morning  of  the  2l8t 
of  June  vast  multitudes  assembled  to  escort  him 
and  carry  him  in  triumph  from  the  Tower  to  Pic- 
cadilly I  portions  of  this  multitude  were  organised 
in  bodies,  and  had  their  banners  and  their  bands  of 
music ;  there  was  a  car  of  Liberty,  and  there  were 
inscriptions  and  devices  of  a  very  stimulating  krod. 
As  the  troops  were  wdered  to  be  on  the  alert,  there 
would  have  been  certain  riot  and,  very  probably, 
bloodshed,  if  the  baronet  had  returned,  aa  be  was 
expected  to  do,  through  the  heart  of  the  City  and 
along  the  Strand ;  but  he  very  wisely  resolved  to 
take  his  departure  from  the  Tower  privately.  The 
outer  gates  of  that  fortress  were  closed,  and  the 
immense  mob,  not  knowing  what  was  passing 
within,  kept  waiting  hour  after  hour,  lining  the  edge 
of  the  ditdi  and  covering  the  open  space  denomi- 
nated Tower-hill.  At  fast,  a  soldier  on  the  walls, 
sending  his  words  through  a  speaking-trumpet, 
roared  "  He  is  gone  by  water .'"  The  people 
would  not  believe  the  soldier.  A  police-officer,  or 
constable,  or  some  civil  authority  of  that  kind  came 
out  and  solemnly  assured  them  that  Sir  Francis 
was  gone  by  water.  By  water — impossible  !  By 
boat  up  the  river,  and  lose  this  triumph— it  can 
never  be !   Thus  said  the  patriots  Isy  the  ditch  and 

*  All  tttM  Udngt,  ma  to  oumIvm,  hmI  llk«  k  dtwmi  ud  m, 
pooiblyi  tb«y  may  da  fci  Sit  Fmudi  Bnnlrtt.  But  m  are  old  monflk 
to  MMMBber  Dm  irrwt  cotuumttoB  wMeh  waa  emuad  by  Ika  rloU, 
and  whkb,  as  umal.  wa*  graawi  ta  lha  agnnlry  than  tn  Ua  ca^l- 
W»  wave  Uvin;  at  t\w  Una  at  a  eMuMmhla  bat  qniat  town,  oo  Iba 
wcawtn  nwd,  Juat  49  nllaa  frmB  PinaiUIlT  or  bom  iMa  tkrk 
Corou.   Diienl  waa  the  inielUfeBoa  whkk  lha  Buil  CMcman  and 

Said*  and  Uie  MaM  eoa^oMn  wera  m\A  to  ban  bmuflil  down  os 
I  HatunUy  Bight  I  Sir  Frascta  IhiidaU  waa  Maadiaf  a  t^lar  rimi 
In  hU  miiiuloa :  the  Pewle  and  tba  troop*  wtn  Iriiuag  ta  PlccadlUy 
anUa-deap  in  Uoodl  On  tba  Soadayaoiae  eoaehoa  «m  dalayad; 
and  than  not  a  faw  or  Dm  dsabaaa  baUavad,!  A«^lk)MvaIM,  fat  tt  m 
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on  the  hill ;  «nd  their  incredulity  lasted  till  half- 
pRBt  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  three  great 
placards  were  suspended  over  the  Tower-gates  with 
the  following  aolemn  inscription :  **  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  left  the  Tower  by  water  at  half-paat  three." 
Yet  still  the  congregated  patriots  were  incredulous. 
Surely  he  never  would  go  by  water  and  disappoint 
his  friends,  unless  he  had  been  conpdled  so  to  do  t 
Some  said  there  had  been  foul  play  in  the  Tower ; 
some,  that  they  had  furced  him  into  a  boat  and 
were  carrying  him  up  to  Westminster  to  be  repri- 
manded by  the  House  of  Commons  before  he  got 
his  discharge.  Mr.  Sheriff  Wood  and  Mr.  Sheriff 
Atkins  at  last  came  to  the  Tower-gate  on  horseback. 
At  first,  these  two  dignitaries  appeared  as  little  able 
as  the  rest  to  account  for  the  non-appearance  of  the 
baronet ;  but  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the  Toweri 
and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  returned 
and  inf(Nrmed  Major  Cartwright,  and  the  other 
reform  gentlemen  who  bad  been  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  main  procession,  that  verily  and  truly  Sir 
Francis  had  gone  by  water,  not  by  cumpalsion,  but 
willingly  and  in  a  boat  accompanied  by  two  Aiends. 
With  a  conriderable  part  of  the  mob  this  water 
boainess  had  a  very  jmijudicial  effect  upon  the  baro- 
net's popularity.  John  Crale  Jones,  wnoieconfine- 
ment  aho  expired  with  the  close  of  the  scssiot, 
issued  from  Nei^te  at  four  o'clock,  and  drove  in 
a  hackney-coach  to  Tower-hill  to  join  the  procession 
and,  as  be  thought,  to  divide  with  Sir  Fruncis  the 
honours  of  the  triumph.  His  name  was  chalked 
upon  the  panneb  of  the  coach,  and  as  he  went 
along  he  stopped  from  time  to  time  to  harangue  the 
people  and  to  complain  to  them  of  the  hardship 
of  having  been  turned  out  of  Newgale  at  two 
minutes*  notice. 

The  supplies  voted  for  the  year  amounted  to 
52,183,000/.,  of  which  the  Irish  proportion  was 
6,106,000/.  The  ways  and  means,  which  it  was 
calculated  would  leave  a  surplus  of  141,200/.,  in- 
cluded a  luan  of  8i000,000/.,  which  was  nego- 
tiated on  terms  even  more  moderate  than  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  No  new  tazea  were  mroposed ; 
and  a  very  favourable  report  was  made  of  the 
commerce  and  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 
At  the  same  lime  Mr.  Penevd  drew  a  striking 
picture  of  the  state  of  commercial  affiurs  in  France 
and  of  the  effects  produced  by  ourOrdera  in  Coun- 
cil. The  Orders  in  Council  had  not  done  all  the 
mischief  to  the  enemy ;  but  Bonaparte's  war  sys- 
tem and  the  working  out  of  his  "  Continental 
system"  together  had  contributed  to  destroy  nearly 
all  foreign  trade  in  France  and  its  dependencies. 

Of  the  money  voted,  1,380,000/.  was  appro- 
priated to  foreign  subsidies  (988,000/.  for  Portugal 
and  400,000/.  for  Sicily) ;  nearly  20,000,000/.  was 
devoted  to  naval  services,  and  nearly  25,000,000/. 
to  the  land  forces  and  ordnance. 

The  opposition  orators  continued  uttering  their 
doleful  predictions.  The  baule  <^  Wagram,  all 
the  iHt  Austrian  campaign,  and  the  matrimonial 
alliance  between  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and 
the  daughter  of  the  Empaw  of  Austria,  which  was 


completed  in  the  month  of  March  of  this  year, 
convinced  them  all  that  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of 
continuing  the  war — madness  to  ^eam  of  support- 
ing any  longer  either  Porti^al  or  Spain,  or  of  in- 
terftring  with  the  will  of  the  conqueror  in  aoy  part 
of  Europe.  They  saw  conndess  and  invinctUe 
columns  pouring  into  the  Peninsula  fnow  that  Na* 
pdeoa  could  have  nothutg  else  to  do)  to  sweep  the 
weak  English  army  into  the  sea  ;  they  muiuned 
over  or  sneered  at  the  victory  of  Takvem,  whidi, 
they  said,  was  either  no  victory  at  all  or  a  very  use- 
less one,  since  it  had  been  folk>wed  by  a  retreat ; 
and  mot t  of  them  opposed  the  vote  of  thanks,  and 
the  pension  of  2000^.  ptt  annum,  moved  by  the 
government  to  Lord  Wellington. 

The  subject  of  the  slave  tndt  was  re-intro- 
duced in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Brougham,  and  in 
the  Lords  by  Lord  Holland,  who  severally  moved 
for  addresses  requesting  the  king  to  pereevere  in 
his  measures  to  induce  other  nations  to  co-operate 
in  the  abolition  of  that  Uade,  and  to  take  such  fur- 
ther stepa  as  m%ht  be  necessary.  Mr.  Brougham 
stated  that  yenom  in  thia  country  continued  to 
carry  on  the  traffic  in  a  clandestine  and  frai^ulent 
manner  j  and  the  address  he  pnqnaed  prayed  that 
ofdm  for  checking  such  pracaces  mif^ht  oe  given  to 
the  commanders  of  his  majesty's  ships  and  to  the 
officeiB  of  the  customs.  Both  addresaea  were  voted 
without  opposition;  and  a  reaofaitiaD  moved 
Mr.  Brougham  for  taking  measures  early  in  the 
next  session  to  prevent  evasions  of  Wilberforce's 
Slave  Trade  act,  was  also  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Early  in  the  session  Mr.  Bankes  made  a  motion 
for  rendering  perpetual  the  act  for  preventing  the 
grant  of  offices  in  reversion ;  but,  though  a  bill  for 
this  purpose  passed  the  Commons,  it  was  thrown  out 
by  the  Lords  on  the  second  reading. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Lord  Melville,  the  dis- 
graced friend  of  the  navv,  who  was  now  fast  ap- 
proaching his  last  hour,  which  was  calculated  to  do 
an  immense  deal  of  good  both  to  the  land  and  sea 
service,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  flagrant  jobbing 
carried  on  between  private  ship-owners  and  mer- 
chants, who  hired  out  trans^rts  to  Mvemment, 
and  the  transport -board,  wUch  had  the  manage- 
ment of  those  concerns.  Lord  Melville  recom- 
mended that  an  adequate  number  of  king's  ships 
should  without  delay  be  prepared  and  held  in  readi- 
ness for  the  accommodation  of  auch  troops  as  it 
might  be  found  expedient  to  embark  for  foreign 
countries.  He  showed  that  a  great  saving  of  life 
would  arise  out  of  a  mure  airy  and  comfortable 
accommodation  given  to  the  troops  on  botird  ship; 
that  by  employing  armed  iroop-ships,  manned  by 
seamen  of  the  royal  navy,  there  would  be  less 
danger  in  the  navigation,  less  risk  of  the  convoy 
and  troops  getting  scattered,  more  facility  for  land- 
ing and  re-embarking,  more  speed  and  more  cer- 
tainty in  all  operations;  that  it  was  an  essentisl 
advantage  to  have  the  crews  of  slum  which  con- 
veyed troops  subject  to  naval  discipline,  and  under 
honourable  and  experienced  officers.  Though  they 
had' to  undergo  a  wnt  of  examinatioo  befiire  the 
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tranipoft  boird,  the  comniuKlers  of  theae  hired 
trnupoits  ireie  DOthing  but  ikippen,  and  in  gene- 
ral not  aaperior  to  the  maiUera  of  colliers  or  other 
coattiDg-retaelB  (we  mean  of  that  day,  fur  it  would 
be  injuring  the  improved  sliippers  of  our  own  day 
to  compare  these  maateri  of  trauaports  to  them). 
Hia  lordship  adduced  the  evidence  of  good  military 
officers  to  show  the  impiHtaoce  of  amending  the 
system  of  conveying  troops  by  sea,  and  the  almost 
total  impracticability  of  landing  an  army  in  the 
face  of  a  respectable  enemy  in  transport-boats.* 
The  plan  he  submitted  to  parliament  was  simply 
this :  to  fit  out,  from  tlie  ordinary  of  the  navy,  a 
number  of  armed  troop-ships  adequate  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  24»00O  soldiers;  to  keep  these 
vessels,  and  a  few  two-decked  &hipa  aod  a  certain 
number  of  frigates  and  light-armed  vessels,  always 
ready,  so  that  at  any  given  moment  a  single  letter 
fnnn  the  admiralty  and  the  war-office  might 
■aaemble  the  thipa  and  troops  at  any  rendezvous, 
and  thenee  send  them  on  their  errand  with  secrecy, 
speed,  and  a  diminished  liability  to  accidents  at 
sea  and  accidents  on  landing.  He  calculated  that 
such  an  establishment  would  require  48,000  tons 
of  shipping,  and  that,  through  savings  in  other  par- 
ticulars, the  expense  would  be  less  than  that  which 
government  now  incurred  in  hirirg  transports, 
which  were  not  only  badly  manm^  and  com- 
manded, but  not  unfrequently  slow  aailers,  crazy, 
and  scarcely  seaworthy.  But  the  ministry  were 
not  disposed  to  listen  to  this  excellent  advice.  Lord 
Mulgrave  (the  present  head  of  the  admiralty) 
said  that  it  would  be  far  more  expensive  to  convey 
troops  in  ships  of  war  than  in  hired  transports. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  war-secretary,  without 
expretting  an^  opinion  upon  the  project,  shook  hia 
head  and  said  it  was  one  of  great  difficulty— it 

*  One  «IBc«r  decUred  that  ths  gmteil  low  of  out  troop*  in  Ikudlnf 
ia  EK7pt  wu  aocariobcd  bv  eoufuaian  of  th«  tiktiqiatt-liMiti,  an^ 
that,  )ud  not  the  cratre  and  right  be«n  currinl  In  mm  of-wnr'*  bonti, 
thai  lajjdlflf  would  BottMVflbovo  aocoinnlialinl  in  (he  lallMit  manner 
ft  warn.  Another  oflloer ttatod, tliat,  inl)wre.embarc*tionof  SiiJolia 
Moon's  army  at  ComKa,  Ibo  men-or-vftr-lMMta  made  ten  tripa  while 
the  imiepon-lMwtt  mra  making  one.  [We  hare  *een  In  out  acconnt 
of  that  cmlMrcation  how  lome  of  the  •kippen  of  the  trantporta  cttt 
their  catda  Isohelr  panic  at  a  Hew  cannan  twlU,  and  ran  (ht-lr  >hlpa 
OB  dure,  with  die  trooo*  on  boud.j  "  T)w  olBens,"  laid  Hdville, 
'*  who  •uperintended  that  mklniKht  embar»tion.  endured  hr  more 
nnxteiy  than  they  Iwct  eiperii^nced  in  the  hour  «f  l>attle,  owing  to  the 
want  of  order  ana  diid pi ioe  among  t)ie  tranaporta,  which  wu  auuli  aa 
to  produce  the  ulmcM  conhition  and  cnibartMmcnt,  and  to  excite, 
in  tbemladianhoee  nreaeut,  the  greatett  alarm  for  the  Me  of  the 
army.  Thete  diitreMiag  cirenm»tancee  would  not  have  occurred  if, 
laileaJ  of  common  tnuwporte,  there  had  beon  Tef(ul>ir  troop-ahliia, 
under  naval  diKlpUne."  Hi*  lorddiip  poiuted  out  other  adTantagea 
to  be  derived  from  the  keeping  in  conataot  readintaa  a  uumber  uf 
larn  InioT^ihipa,  iustead  of  going  Into  the  merchant!'  market  to  hire 
■aa  frright  thnn>  If,  in  the  ■prfug  of  laet  year,  before  nrefwratiotu 
were  begun  Ibr  the  SehcIUt  expedition,  tlicre'had  nitled  In  tlila  coun- 
try an  eftablfadiment  of  armed  tronp-ahipa,  ndrquate  lo  the  convey- 
ance of  lo,000  men,  a  very  cunriderable  poithin,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  enemy'*  Beet  In  the  Scheldt  might  have  been  captured  or  de- 
atroycd ;  and.  wMuHit  much  diOleulty,  tlie  badn  uf  Finahlng  might 
have  been  deatroyed  b1«o<  Hnt  hi*  lucddilp  waa  of  opinion  that,  if 
we  Iiad  had  euch  an  eat abli aliment  of  floating  barrack*  aa  that  which 
he  wu*  now  recoromanding.  nHther  the  eracnatioB  of  WnldiemD  nor 
the  deatiuetion  of  the  baitn  of  Fluahing  would  have  been  iicceeary. 
The  pnM|<ect  of  our  capturing  otdeatmying  the  encmy'B^Jpa,  which 
were  anre  to  run  ap  the  Sdieldtou  the  nawaotour  appimeh,  waa 
rcdoecd  to  the  aingU  chance  of  a  auccctrfbl  attack  upou  Antwerp. 
"  It,"  nid  Ui  lordanip,  "  there  had  liaen,  In  the  aprtug  of  laat  y'ar, 
anch  an  eaUblithment  «a  I  ata  nuw  ccmtending  for,  8000  or  10,000 
men  might  hnre  been  eadly  erobarked,  without  ortcaUUon,  nolie,  or 
parade,  and  might  hate  proceeded  In  perfcet  aaerecy  to  the  inint  of 
attack,  when,  in  eonjunetjon  with  our  blockading  Beet  ou  Utat  cooot, 
anweeatful  mult  wonU.  I conOdenllT  believe.  MTe eronned  their 


required  very  aeriovi  craaideration — it  could  not 
be  decided  upon  now.  And  so  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  agreed  to  without  a  division.  Tlie 
tranqiort-aervice  cimtinued  to  disgrace  oa,  to  endan- 
ger and  oft-times  aacrifice  the  lives  of  our  troops,  till 
the  end  of  the  war ;  and  whenever  we  shall  be  en- 
gaged in  another  extensive  warfare  our  disgrace 
and  our  loasea  will  be  renewed,  unless  some  euch 
system  as  Lord  Melville's  be  established,  or  some 
immense  improvements  be  introduced  into  the 
out-fitting,  manning,  officering,  aod  entire  ma- 
ni^ement  of  the  hired  transports. 

One  measure  of  essential  benefit  to  the  service 
waa  brought  forward  by  Mr.  George  Rose,  who 
continued  ia  office  aa  vice-president  of  the  board  of 
trade  and  treasurer  of  tlie  navy.  He  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  increase  of  seamen, 
by  establishing  naval  seminaries  on  the  coatits, 
where  \oung  buys  might  be  properly  educated  fur 
four  or  five  years.  They  vm  to  be  supplied  from 
those  who  were  parish  paupers,  of  whom  the 
number  was  counted  at  90,000 ;  they  would  uot 
coat  government  more  titan  5/.  each,  and  this 
supply  would  keep  up  a  succession  of  seamen  to 
the  amount  of  1000  even  year.  This  would  go 
to  diminish  the  hardship  of  forcible  impreaameut ; 
and  the  extension  of  such  a  extern  might  altoge- 
ther do  away  with  tliat  cruel  and  anomaloua 
practice. 

A  scheme  for  parliamentary  refoim,  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Brand,  waa  rejected  by  234 
against  115.  The  debate  was  chiefly  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  strong  opinions  pronounced 
against  radical  reform  by  the  moderate  reform 
patty,  and  on  account  of  some  very  enthusiastic 
declarations  in  favour  of  the  transatlantic  repub- 
'lican  system.  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  said  that  such 
a  plao  as  Mr.  Brand's  would  never  satisfy  the  so- 
called  radicals,  who  wanted  frequent  elections  and 
universal  suffrage;  and  he  asked  whether  the 
working  of  these  things  in  the  United  States  was 
calculated  to  lecommend  them  to  our  imitation  7 
Whitbread  rejoined,  that  the  ^nd  politicdl  cre- 
atiim  which  had  taken  place  la  America,  ao  far 
from  failing  in  its  object,  had  far  exceeded  the 
extent  of  human  hope }  Uiat  it  was  the  work  of 
one  of  tlie  greatest  and  best  of  men — of  Cleorge 
Washington — of  that  patriot  who  had  communi- 
cated to  the  government  which  he  had  reared  a 
portion  of  the  purity  of  his  own  spotless  mind  and 
unsullied  life ;  tliat  the  United  States  had  grown 
at  once  Iroro  the  weakness  of  infancy  to  the 
strength  of  manhood,  and  had  engaged  in  all  the 
pursuits  which  lead  to  greatness  and  happiness. 
In  this  enthusiasm  there  was  falsehood  as  well  as 
prejudice,  or,  if  not  intentional  falsehood,  then  an 
Ignorance  of  facts :  the  system  of  governmeut 
which  obtained  in  the  United  States  could  not  be 
called  the  government  which  Washington  had 
reared,  for  Washington  hod  opposed,  as  much  as 
he  could,  the  fundamental  dogma  of  universal  suf- 
frage :  he  had  clung,  to  the  last  hour  of  hia  life,  to 
a  mmre  arirtocxatic  form  of  goverpment;  and  he 
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had  left  upon  record,  in  public  as  well  as  private 
papers,  pndictioDs  or  forebodinp  of  the  anarchy 
and  other  erila  which  would  remit  from  the  too 
great  extension  of  a  direct  democratic  influence 
and  the  use  of  universal  sufirage — predictions 
which  every  year  had  tended  to  realise.  The 
motions  of  Mr.  Pamell  on  the  aubjeet  of  Irish 
tithes,  and  of  Mr.  Orattan  and  Lord  Donoughmore 
on  Catholic  emancipation,  and  the  important  ei- 
ertiona  made  by  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  for  the 
reform  of  onr  too  sanguinary  criminal  lawa,  will  be 
noticed  in  other  chapters.  The  sesaton  of  parlia- 
ment terminated  on  the  2lBt  of  June.  The  royal 
speech,  which  was  again  delivered  by  commiBsion, 
affirmed  that  Portugal  was  exerting  herself  with 
vigour  and  energy,  and  that  in  Spain,  notwith- 
standing the  reverses  which  had  been  experienced, 
the  spirit  of  resistance  i^inat  France  continued 
unsubdued  and  unabated- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  aspect  of  affairs 
in  the  Peninsula  was  fw  from  bright.  The  battle 
of  Ocaiia  had  left  Spain  without  any  considerable 
organised  army  in  the  field ;  and,  although  the 
supreme  junta  issued  an  address  to  the  Spanish 
nation  calculated  to  re-animate  patriotism  and 
check  despondency,  the  forced  loan  which  the 
junta  required  of  half  the  specie  poaaessed  by  indi- 
viduals, with  other  sacrifices  and  exertions,  was  a 
measure  which  their  influence  and  reputation  were 
not  adequate  to  carry  into  effect  Tlie  sacrifice 
demanded  from  private  individuals  was  indeed  too 
great,  and  the  Spanish  people  had  too  little  con6- 
dence  in  the  virtue  of  their  public  men.  Several  of 
the  members  of  the  supreme  jimta  were  suspected 
not  only  of  peculation  but  of  downright  treachery 
— of  seizing  the  money  of  the  people  with  one 
hand,  and  of  selling  the  people  and  the  country  to 
Joseph  Bonaparte  with  the  other.  In  the  course 
of  the  preceding  year,  besides  the  defeats  which 
we  have  enumerated,  the  Spaniards  had  sustained 
several  overthrows.  General  Reding  had  been  de- 
feated and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Vails,  and  Blake, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  command. in-chief  of 
Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Arragon,  having  rashly 
marched  to  meet  Suchet  in  the  open  field,  had  been 
defeated  in  two  aanguinary  afiairs  near  Zaragoaa 
and  Bdchite,  and  had  lost  aU  his  artillery,  most 
of  his  colours,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  men. 
But  die  way  in  which  the  Spmiarda  had  defended 
the  old  walls  of  Gerona  gave  better  hopes ;  for, 
though  that  place  had  surrendered  on  the  10th  of 
December,  it  had  only  yielded  to  famine  after  a 
six  months*  siege :  though  rent  with  three  wide 
breaches,  it  had  constantly  repulsed  its  assailants, 
and  had  caused  them  a  terrible  loss;  nor  did 
those  staunch  Spaniards  think  they  were  starving 
until  they  had  eaten  up  all  their  horses  and  mules. 

Towards  the  close  of  1809  Marshal  Soult  had 
been  appointed  chief  of  the  staff  and  principal  mili- 
tary adviser  to  King  Joseph  in  the  place  of  Jourdan, 
who  was  recalled  to  Paris.  It  waa  the  fate  of  all 
these  marshals  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  service, 
and  to  cause  great  disappointment  and  dissatisfac- 


tion  to  their  emperor,  in  whose  bosom,  however, 
these  unpleasant  feelings  continued  to  be  mitigated 
by  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  saying,  "  I 
cannot  be  everywhere,"  and  of  showing  to  the 
French  people  now  much  their  glory  and  succeaa 
depended  upon  him  personally.  Soult,  however, 
commenced  operations  with  vigour  and  with  a 
nniqr  of  plan.  Taking  witii  him  King  Joseph, 
who  could  scarcely  have  been  lafb  without  him,  the 
■bleat  of  the  French  marahala  marched  upon  the 
Sierra  Morena  witii  the  determination  of  crossing 
those  mountaina  and  subduing  AndaluMa,  tt^ther 
with  all  that 'country  of  the  south  which  hwl  not 
yet  been  touched  by  the  French  arms.  The  fully 
of  Areizagas,  and  the  dolorous  rout  of  Ocana,  had 
leflt  no  army  to  defend  the  passes;  without  the 
least  obstruction  Soult  poured  his  columns  through 
the  ravines  of  the  Sierra,  and  on  the  2l8t  of  Janu- 
ary establiBhed  his  head-quarters  at  Baylen,  the 
scene  of  Dupont's  surrender.  SouU's  object  was 
to  reach  the  sea-coast  with  a  division  of  his  army 
and  seize  the  strong  city  of  Cadiz  before  it  could 
be  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  before  the  Duque 
d'Albuquerque  should  be  able  to  reach  it  with  the 
fr^ments  of  a  Spanish  army  he  was  collecting. 
Moving,  therefore,  rapidly  from  Baylen,  Soiut 
with  one  corps  advanced  u|ion  Seville,  sending  two 
other  corps  in  tbo  direction  of  Mala^  and  Gra- 
nada. The  supreme  junta  had  announced  their 
intention  of  retiring  from  Seville  to  Cadiz  on  the 
first  rumour  that  the  French  were  approaching  the 
Sierra  Morena;  and,  before  Soult  had  reached 
Baylen,  their  authority  and  political  existence  was 
no  more.  The  citizens  of  Seville,  thinking  they 
were  abandoned  and  betrayed,  rose  in  tumult  and 
deposed  the  supreme  junta.  The  members  of  the 
junta  had  then  fled  to  Cadiz,  in  the  hope  that  there 
people  would  still  recognise  their  authtoity  and 
submit  the  fate  of  the  country  to  their  guidance ; 
but  the  citizens  of  Cadiz  rose  in  an  insurrection 
more  fierce  than  that  of  the  citizens  of  Seville,  anc}, 
finding  that  their  very  lives  were  threatened,  the 
members  of  the  junta  formally  resigned.  But 
before  this  public  act  they  named  a  temmnvy 
regency,  to  which  they  transferred  their  authoriiy, 
stipulating  that  it  should  be  retained  only  till  the 
Ccntes,  or  representation  of  the  whole  nation,  could 
be  assembled. 

As  usual  with  them,  the  fugitive  Spsnish  gene- 
rals aud  the  wandering  junta  seem  to  have  taken 
no  thought  of  what  they  were  leaving  behind  them, 
provided  only  it  waa  not  coined  money.  As  the 
French  advanced  from  towm  to  town,  they  found 
and  collected  large  quantities  of  ordnance  and 
military  stores,  which  had  come  principally  from 
England,  and  which  any  people  hut  the  Spaniards 
would  have  removed.  The  cilizena  of  Seville  had 
talked  highly  about  defending  their  fine  old  town ; 
but  the  city  was  too  vast  to  be  converted  into  a 
fortress,  no  preparations  had  been  made,  the 
auistance  of  Britiah  troops  had  been  refused  by 
the  late  junta,  and  so  Soult  entered  Seville  not 
only  without  opposition  hut  iiya^kind  of  iriumph. 
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For  some  time  the  head-quarters  and  the  court  of 
King  Joseph  were  established  in  SeviUe.*  But 
Marshal  Victor  was  hurried  on  to  Cadiz  to  make 
sure  of  that  most  important  city.  In  rapid  march- 
ing even  the  French  troop*  were  not  rquat  to  the 
Spaniards.  The  Duque  d' Albuquerque,  though 
he  bad  a  long  way  to  come,  and  though  he  was 
embarrassed  by  some  absurd  orders  whicli  the 
supreme  junta  at  Seville  had  issued  before  it 
ceased  to  exist,  got  with  8000  or  10,000  men  to 
the  Isia  or  lale  of  I^eon  and  the  city  of  Cadiz 
before  Victor,  and  when  that  marshal  drew  near 
he  found  the  approaches  guarded  and  the  fortifica- 
tions manned.  Albuquerque  had  marched  260 
English  miles  in  an  astonishing  short  space  of 
time.  If  he  had  arrived  four- and- twenty  hours 
later  than  he  did,  Cadiz  must  have  been  lost ;  and  if 
the  duque  had  followed  the  absurd  or  treacherous 
instructions  of  the  Seville  junta,  instead  of  coming 
to  the  Isla  de  Leon,  he  would  have  gone  towards 
Cordova  to  have  sustained  a  certain  defeat,  with- 
otit  the  possibility  of  being  of  any  use.  But  the 
danger  at  Cadiz  was  not  yet  over ;  and  Albu- 
querque himself  confessed  that,  if  Victor  bad 
ventured  to  make  a  spirited  attack  on  his  first 
arrival,  he  must  have  succeeded,  and  that  nothing 

*  It  wai  Iran  Serilla  thai  a  proeluiation,  dipird  tomt  inj*  before 
by  Jowuh  BuBopBTte,  wu  ii<*iird  to  the  S|iaDish  p«ople.  It  affrded 
to  cuiifiaa  tliRt  the  contMt  h>il  nen-r  been  duliioiM  lod  wa«  nnw  de- 
eidnl-  It  MlM  opon  llie  ^fpnmard*  to  fubmil  to  their  iaeitable 
dntlny ;  foA  it  repeated  tlie  menace  which  Nucleoli  hud  Ufcd,  hj 
mniadliig  iliem  that  it  wta  Die  Intpml  of  France  to  preMrre  (he 
lutPffiity  nod  Uidr|ieudenee  of  Spain  ;  but  that.  If  Vfnin  would  dill 
ruinaiu  an  nu'my,  Funee  niiat  irek  lo  wrakrn,  diimcrobvr,  aod  de- 


but  British  assistance  could  enable  the  Spaniards 
to  hold  out.  Before  this  close  approach  of  danger 
offers  of  English  aid  and  advice,  which  had  been 
tendered  by  Lord  Wellington  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  and  which  had  been  repeated  since,  had 
been  proudly  if  not  insolently  rejected  at  Ciidiz  as 
well  as  at  Seville;  but  now  pride  and  jealousy 
gave  way  to  fear,  and  the  Cadiz  junta  not  only 
consented  to  receive  British  troops,  but  implored 
that  they  might  be  sent  with  all  speed :  nay,  more 
than  this,  they  even  consented  to  receive  a  Portu- 
guese regiment  for  the  service  at  Cadiz,  which  the 
Portuguese  regency  had  offered  to  send  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Lord  Wellington.*  By  the  5th  of 
February,  only  two  days  after  Albuquerque's  ar- 
rival at  Cadiz,  Major-Qeneral  the  Honourable  W. 
Stewart  was  instructed  by  orders  from  Torres 
Vedraa  to  embark  in  the  Tagus  with  two  compa- 
nies of  artillery  lately  arrived  from  England,  with 
the  79Lh  and  94th  regiments,  and  the  2nd  battalion 
of  the  87th,  to  proceed  instantly  to  Cadiz,  and 
there  to  land  and  co-operate  in  the  defence  of  the 
place  by  every  means  in  his  power.  And  within  four 
days  more  (though  every  man  seemed  required  for 
the  defence  of  Portugal)  Wellington  embarked  the 
20th  Portuguese  regiment  for  the  same  destination. 
The  arrival  of  these  British  and  Portuguese  troops 

*  Out  cammaDder  ia-ehlef  io  Porta|al  had  clearly  foreaeen  all  th^t 
wnnld  Iinppea  ta  Spain  ;  that  (he  Sterrn  Mon^an  pann  would  not  be 
debtKM  ;  thai  Iho  Preueh  would  kkid  be  Id  poiaskaioii  of  Seville, 
and  of  the  anenats,  ntaK**!"^.  "ort  maniifjcturL-s  of  nrmi  which  had 
been  ntaliliihcd  there ;  that  na  !<p«nUh  iraif  could  give  tbe  eaemj 
any  oppontiua ;  and  Hint,  for  the  pmerratiun  uf  Cndii.  a  priimpt 
and  •trenuoiia  effort  miul  be  mado  by  aa.—C-jlMt  Onrawtd,  ff'eUitig- 
tmajfiVdia.  -v^l  -^ 
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n-)w  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  junta  and 
people  of  Cadiz.  Other  British  furces,  together 
with  a  fragment  of  the  Spanish  army  which  had 
escaped  from  the  field  of  Ocaik,  wer«  brought 
down  from  Gibraltar,  and  other  small  corps  were 
brouffht  in  from  various  places;  so  that  it  Ti-as 
calculated  that  there  were  18,000  Spanish  troops 
for  the  defence  of  Cadiz  and  the  Isla.  de  Leon, 
besides  the  volunteen  of  the  town  and  the  British 
and  Purtuguese  troops.  The  number  of  British 
alone  soon  amounted  to  6000  men ;  and  Lieute- 
nnnt-General  Grahnm,  one  of  the  bravest  and  best 
of  our  officers,  was  sent  out  from  England  to  take 
the  command  of  them.  The  new  junta — more 
docile  than  junta  had  ever  been  before — also 
consented  to  give  the  dirediun  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
to  Admiral  Purvis,  who  brought  in  his  own 
squadron  to  co-operate  in  the  defence.  The  Spa- 
nish ships  of  the  line  were  twenty  in  number: 
some  of  them  were  not  rigged,  many  of  them  were 
almost  falling  to  pieces  for  want  of  repair ;  hut  a 
little  patching  made  them  available  for  floating 
but  fixed  batteries,  and  for  other  useful  purposes ; 
and  the  British  admiral  moored  them  all  across 
the  harbour.  Both  Soult  and  Joseph  came  down 
to  the  coast;  and,  by  the  15th  of  February,  the 
French  array,  which  occupied  the  neighbouring 
country  from  Rota  to  Chiclana,  was  estimated  at 
25,000  men.  The  siege  or  blockade  of  Cadiz  lasted 
more  than  thirty  months,  or  from  the  5th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1810,  to  the  12ih  of  August,  1812,  when 
it  was  finally  riised  in  consequence  of  the  succes- 
sive advantages  gained  by  Wellington.  In  strict- 
nesa  of  language  it  could  neither  be  called  a  siege 
nor  a  blockade;  for,  though  they  cast  peculiar 
guns  and  mortars  for  the  purpose,  the  French  were 
kept  at  such  a  distance  that  they  could  scarcely 
throw  a  shell  or  shot  into  the  place ;  and,  as  for 
a  blockade,  they  could  not  so  much  as  cut  off  ah 
its  communications  by  land,  while  the  communi- 
cations by  sea  were  kept  constantly  open  by  the 
English  6eet,  so  that  all  needful  supplies  of'^  pro- 
Tisions,  reinforcements,  &c.  were  carried  in  nom 
England,  from  the  coast  of  Barbary,  from  Gibral- 
tar, and  from  other  places  on  the  Spanish  coast. 
It  was  rather  an  observation  than  a  siege  or  a 
blockade ;  bat  it  gave  constant  occupation  to  Trench 
forces  varying  from  25,000  to  15,000  men,  and  it 
led  to  no  inconsiderable  loss,  in  detail;  for  the 
guorillas,  who  were  &st  increasing  in  numbers  and 
in  boldness,  paid  the  French  lines  many  visits,  and 
frequently  cut  off  and  cut  to  pieces  their  detach- 
ments and  convoys. 

The  two  other  corps  (TarmSe  which  Soult  had 
sent  to  the  south-eastern  coast  encountered  but  few 
obstacles.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Andalusia  was  over- 
run. Seba^tiani  entered  Granada  without  resistance, 
and  carried  the  old  Moorish  town  of  Alaha  by  storm. 
Between  that  place  and  Malaga  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter bands  of  armed  peasants,  headed  by  priests  and 
monks,  but  he  cut  his  way  dirongh  them ;  and  the 
populous  and  pleasaut  town  of  Malaga  threw  open 
Its  gates.   The  place  pleased  the  Fnnch  to  much 


that  there  they  seemed  determined  to  slop ;  but,  as 
the  insurrection  spread  to  the  mountains  on  the 
borders  of  Murcia,  and  as  Blake  was  again  col- 
lecting an  army  in  that  quarter,  Sebastiaui,  in  the 
month  of  April,  entered  that  province,  and,  afier  a 
number  of  petty  actions,  obliged  the  Spaniards  to 
retreat  down  to  the  eastern  coast  and  take  shelter 
within  the  walls  of  Alicant.  But  in  all  the  moun- 
tains  which  traverse  or  hem  in  the  gieat  country  of 
Andalusia  the  entire  population  was  in  arms, 
causing  constant  trouble  and  frequent  loss.  To 
subdue  this  insurrection,  and  to  keep  open  the 
communication  between  the  corps  of  Victor  at 
Cndiz  and  that  of  Seboatiani  tk  Malaga,  a  body  of 
6000  French  had  been  left  at  Rondn,  a  romantic 
old  hill  town,  situated  among  cork  woods,  and  ia 
the  midst  of  the  lofty  mountains  called  the  Sierra 
de  Ronda.  To  surprise  these  French  a  detachment 
of  Spanish  troops,  commanded  by  General  Lacey, 
mov^  rapidly  from  Algeciras,  in  the  Bay  of  Gib- 
raltar, into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and,  by 
taking  bye  roads  across  mountains  and  forests,  they 
came  so  suddenly  upon  the  French  at  Ronda  that 
they  gained  a  victory  without  the  trouble  of  fighting 
for'it  The  French  fled  panic-stricken  and  in  the 
greatest  disorder,  leaving  nearly  all  their  arms  and 
ammunition,  which  were  distributed  among  the 
mountaineers.  The  arrival  of  fresh  forces  from 
Seville,  from  Cadiz,  and  from  Malaga  (from  which 
three  places  Ronda  is  about  equidistant),  com- 
pelled these  hardy  insurgents  to  withdraw  to  their 
fastnesses  ;  but  this  waa  only  for  a  season. 

In  Catalonia,  0*Donnell,  the  best  of  the  Spanish 
generals,  keiit  up  a  more  regular  system  of  warfare 
against  the  French,  being  assisted  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  which  was  interspersed  with  numerous 
strong  positions,  and  dotted  by  a  good  many  for- 
tresses, and  also  by  the  English  squadron  along  the 
coast,  and  by  the  organisation  and  daring  spirit  of 
the  Catalontan  militia,  known  by  the  name  of 
Somatenea  and  Miguelets.  In  several  of  their 
enterprises,  O'Donnell  completely  foiled  Marshals 
Suchet,  Augereau,  and  Macdmald ;  and,  though 
often  forced  to  retreat  from  the  more  open  part  of 
the  countty,  his  Catalans  Icept  their  ground  in  the 
mountains,  and  continued  to  inflia  terrible  losses 
on  the  invaders. 

But  all  eyes  were  now  fixed  upon  Pwtugal,  and 
upon  the  British  army  thm,  for  it  was  known  that 
the  great  effort  of  the  campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
French  would  be  made  in  tW  direction.  The 
peace  with  Austria  had  enabled  Bonaparte  to  send 
large  reinforcements  from  Germany  into  Spain. 
During  the  winter  Junot  and  Drouct  had  crossed 
the  Pyrenees  with  two  fresh  corps ;  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  part  of  the  imperial  guards,  and  it  waa 
rumoured  that  the  emperor  himself  was  coming. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  April,  Ney, 
Kellermann,  and  Loison,  with  about  60,000  men, 
were  in  Old  Castile  and  Leon,  threatening  the 
Portuguese  frontier  in  that  direction ;  and,  as  a 
prelude,  they  had  besie^  and  taken  Aatorn,  and 
had  made  their  preparatuHos  fi)c4he  li^  of  Ciudad 
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Rodrigo.  At  the  same  time  General  Regnier  was 
on  the  borders  of  Spanish  Eatrcmadura  with  about 
1 2,000  men,  menacing  the  frontier  of  Portugal  on 
that  side.  Bonaparte,  in  the  honeymoon  of  hia 
marriage  with  the  imperial  Austrian,  did  not  come, 
but  he  Knt  Marshal  Maaeena,  Prince  of  EstillnR, 
to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in  Old  Castile 
and  Leon,  which  now  aESumed  the  name  of  "  the 
Army  of  Portugal."  Maaaena  had  obtained  the 
name  of  Uie  during  child  of  Victory ;  Maaaena, 
fh)m  his  earliest  essays  as  a  commander  in  the 
Maritime  Alpa  and  the  Apennines,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  mountain  warfare  j  Massena,  though  with 
an  evident  injustice  to  Soult,  was  considered  the 
greatest  general  and  strategist  next  to  Bonaparte 
bimielf  i  so,  asEuredly,  with  superior  forces,  Mas- 
sena could  not  fail  in  executing  his  emperor's  com- 
uisaion,  which  was  simply  this — to  drive  the  Eng- 
lish leopards  and  the  sepoy  general  into  the  sea. 
Massena  himself  had  no  doubt  as  to  his  success, 
for  on  quitting  Paris  he  had  said  that  he  only  re- 
quired three  months  to  leplace  the  eagles  of  the 
emperor  on  the  walls  of  Lisbon,  He  arrived  at 
Vafladf^id  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  assumed 
the  command  not  only  over  the  corps  of  Key,  Kel- 
lermann,  and  Loison,  but  also  over  those  of  Junot 
and  Drouet.  Without  counting  large  detachments 
and  garrisons  left  in  the  provinces  of  Valladolid, 
Santuider,  and  Leou,  Massena  had  thus  90,000 
men  under  arms  for  the  field;  but  the  corps  of 
Drouet,  about  18,000  strong,  did  not  take  part  in 
the  campaign  in  Portugal  until  it  was  somewhat 
advanced ;  and  Regnier  was  left  in  Estremadura 
for  some  time  longer  with  his  10,000  or  12,000 
men.  It  was  therefore  with  a  force  of  from  60,000 
to  62,000  men  that  Massena  first  put  himself  in 
motion  to  meet  Lord  Wellington.  His  lordship, 
who  had  been  but  stintingly  reinforced  during  tlie 
winter,  and  who  had  been  obliged  to  send  troops  to 
Cadiz,  had  about  24,000  British  troops,  and  from 
28,000  to  30,000  Portuguese  regulars.  There  was, 
moreover,  a  considerable  Portuguese  militia,  em- 
ployed moatly  in  the  garrisons  and  in  the  provincea 
iwyond  the  Douro,  in  Alemtejo  and  Algarve — in 
diort,  on  the  wings  of  his  lordship's  regular  army. 
But,  wUIe  Massena  could  concentrate  his  whole 
force  for  the  attack  on  Portugal  north  of  the  Tagus, 
Wellington  was  obliged  to  leave  part  of  his  force  in 
the  provinces  south  of  that  river  to  guard  against 
any  sudden  movement  of  Soult's  army  of  Anda- 
lusia, which,  being  more  than  60,000  strong,  might 
very  possibly  be  induced  to  send  a  strong  detach- 
ment into  Alemtejo,  where  General  Hill  with  12,000 
men  was  already  observed  by  Regnier,  with  a  force 
nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  his  own.  Scarcely  one- 
half  of  Hill*8  troops  were  British.  Massena's  armv 
was  mostly  composed  of  old  soldiers  flushed  wiih 
recent  succesa  and  in  a  high  state  of  training. 
Lord  Wellington  could  only  confidently  rely  upon 
the  Brkish  part  of  his  forces,  for  the  Portuguese 
regulars  were  aa  yet  untried,  and  the  militia  was 
not  at  all  to  be  trusted  in  the  open  field.  Great 
paba  had,  however,  been  taken  by  Marshal  Berea- 
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ford  with  the  Portuguese  regulars ;  many  of  the 
officers  of  those  troops  were  English,  und  Lord 
Wellington  had  brigaded  several  of  ihe  regiments 
with  British  regiments,  judging  rightly  that,  being 
mixed  with  English  corps,  they  would  feel  a  greater 
confidence  in  their  first  trial,  and  a  nobler  emula- 
tion afterwards.  These  Portuguese  regulars  glo- 
riously justified  the  confidence  placed  in  them. 
Early  in  June,  Massena  commenced  operations  in 
earnest  by  investing  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  was 
defended  by  a  Spanish  garrison,  but  which  was 
almost  within  sight  of  the  British  advanced  divi- 
sion posted  on  the  Azava.  The  Spaniards  de- 
fended themselves  bravely  till  the  10th  of  July, 
when,  a  practicable  breach  being  made,  the  French 
entered  the  place  by  capitulation.  Bonaparte's 
Moniteur  taunted  Wellington  for  having  per- 
mitted the  siege  to  proceed,  in  sight  of  his  outposts, 
without  making  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  place ; 
and  the  reproach  was  repeated,  not  only  by  many 
Spaniards,  but  also  by  some  of  Wellington's  own 
officers.  But  his  lordship  knew  his  busiuess  better 
than  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  French  by  any 
rash  or  false  movement.  He  could  not  risk  his 
small  army  for  the  relief  of  Ciudad  Rodr^o ;  bis 
object  and  his  parunount  duty  was  to  defend  Por- 
tugal, and  above  all  Lisbon.  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  do,  and  be  knew  he  could  do  it  He 
had  not  promised  the  Spanish  governor  that  he 
would  attempt  to  relieve  him  by  risking  the  safety 
of  Portugal.  He  had  ofiiered,  indeed,  to  unite  the 
"whole  British  armv  for  the  relief  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
by  making  Creneral  Hill's  corns  cross  the  Tagus,  if 
the  Marques  dels  Romana,  who  had  collected  some 
forces  in  Estremadura,  would  undertake  to  maintain 
himself  there  against  Regnier ;  but  the  marques,  in 
several  interviews  which  he  had  with  his  lordship 
during  the  siege,  declared  point  blank  that  he  could 
not  maintain  himself  in  Estremadura,  or  in  any 
way  cover  that  frontier  of  Portugal,  if  General  Hill 
should  cross  the  Tagus.*  He  departed  not  a  hair*i 
breadth  from  his  plan  :  he  calmly  retained  his  posi- 
tion on  the  left  bank  of  the  Coa,  having  his  light 
division  advanced  a  little  beyond  that  river.  Aa 
the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney  came  thundering  on  after 
the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  it  came  in  contact  with 
our  light  division,  whim  was  commanded  by  Ge- 

*'Dhiptttcli  to  Ixfti  Ufcrpool,  tn  CuloBclGurwood,  Wellington Dit* 
patchet.— Tlia  Fnw:h,  who  ireninMtly  «niaKed  at  being  detained 
mote  tlinn  a  montli  beroteaudoJ  Kudritio.k  place  hardly  lobeniiked 
in  tlie  third  mtler  of  fortraiwt— a  place  cmnmnnded  from  many  poiul% 
nod  dntitnte  of  any  bomb-proob— with  their  ordinary  tkllcacy  mxmri 
Lonl  WelliDgton,  in  their  MoDitenr,  of  lyins  and  deception,  and  of 
ha^  \as  deceived  Hnraite,  the  Spanish  »»nf.  whb  horna  of  leller. 
HU  lordihfp'a  calm  and  dignified  reply  ia  eonUtned  the  above 
dii^iBtch  to  Lord  LiTerpool.  Bonaparta'a  giennala,  ittomnt,  had 
adopted  tlie  principle  that  every  to»  o  that  had  no  hope  of  relief  from 
without  «ai  \30uaa  to  tummder  Immediately,  and  not  lo  impede  the 
miurh  at  a  great  army.  "  It  la  a  TPry  convenleBt  dovlriue  Tot  the 
Freikch,"  ■ayi  hli  lordihip,  "  tb  it  a  lor  lifted  pbee  which  U  attacked 
by  Uirm,  and  haa  no  hope  of  relief  fh>m  an  army  In  the  Seld,  ougbi  to 
•nireDder  wlthont  making  any  drfrnce ;  but  Ihe  coUniy  doctrine  !■ 
the  only  one  by  which  they  can  b«  eO^otaally  opponed.  The  Inha- 
bitant! of  enry  town  In  a  elate  of  ^fse  nnit  Matter  nmriderably,  but 
their  remaining  In  it  dnting  the  period  of  liege  ic  a  metter  of  ^uk«, 
and  iu  the  cue  of  Oudad  Rodrigo,  in  particular,  wa*  not  a  staltrr  of 
neceeiity ;  and  it  wonld  be  quite  a  new  principle  iu  war,  nnd  a  moM 
adTantageoue  one  (bt  th«  French,  that  every  town  threatened  with  « 
•ieite,  of  which  tlie  inhabitant!  mlglit  hel  tiia  ineonvenlene*,  and  for 
whkh  ihoe  couM  be  do  hope  of  icltei  by  u  amy  ia  the  SeM,  onght 
to  Mmnda  wUhoiU  maUng  any  detroce."  ^  i 
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Deral  Craufurd,  a  very  brave  and  au  able  man,  but 
somewhat  hot-headed  and  self-willed.  Instead  of 
falling  in  quietly  and  easily,  as  he  had  been  ordered 
to  do,  Craufurd,  eager  for  fame,  halted  repeatedly, 
and  disputed  tfae  ground  against  a  much  superior 
force :  he  finished  by  efi«cting  his  retreat  in  a 
masterly  manner  by  a  bridge  across  the  Coa,  by 
repulsing  the  French  in  their  attempt  to  follow  him, 
and  by  costing  Ney  1 000  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
But  Craufuixi  himself  suffered  considerable  loss, 
and  Wellington  could  ill  bear  any  useless  reduction 
of  his  small  British  force.  This  fighting,  however, 
gave  Massena  a  specimen  of  the  resistance  he  was 
likely  to  encounter  in  his  march  to  Lisbon,  and  it 
delayed  for  a  day  or  two  some  of  the  enemy's 
operations.* 

Massena,  upon  crossing  the  frontiers  of  Portugal 
afler  the  reduction  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  issued  a 
flaming  proclamation  to  the  Portuguese,  abusing 
the  English  as  the  cause  of  all  mischief  and  discord, 
and  attributing  the  presence  of  Wellington's  army 
in  Portugal  to  "  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Eng- 
land;'* as  if  "the  presence  of  French  armies  in 

*  The  mmj  AtlttWBTAt  mnda  three  f  (Torti  to  •torn  the  bridge  over 
the  CoK,  iu  «lt  of  whii'h  thejr  were  i«puleml  by  Cruifurd  eud  Idi  light 
diTiiioD. — fyttlingum  DupauJiel. 

"  There  cm  be  no  duubt  that  in  Ihi*  ikiimUh  the  BriUib  Iroopt 
ruU;  eupported  their  charscleT  for  tpilUntrv  anJ  coolneu ;  but  it  wu 
to  be  rvgretted  that  the  action  lud  taken  pUce  at  nil.  It  wu  i>«l  our 
wisdom  10  weetfl  our  ittengih  to  purtiitl  encounters,  pnrtlculaily  when 

theeemuit  t>e  followed  by  a  retrogrndp  moveraent.  ...Yetwu 

(>aunird  u  olBoi^  ot  lingular  aliility  nnd  ivruvny,  and  certainly  one 
ofihe  belt  uf  (he  anny.  asall  hii  pioo'eilinKa  ibowwi.  But  1  doubt  If 
he  WB*  itrictlv  wittiiu  bit  orden  ;  and  eerlaicity  coniiilerable  diuaiif- 
fadiou  KU  fr-lt  at  bead-quarien  when  the  rrpoil  at  the  affair  came 
in-"— ifnrgMU  of  lAmdimdern/,  Mmotr  o/the  Penmtular  tfar. 


Spain  and  Portugal  bore  evidence  of  the  total  want 
of  ambition  on  the  part  of  France."*  The  pro- 
clamation ended  by  recommending  the  Portuguese 
people  to  remain  perfectly  quiet,  and  receive  the 
French  soldiers  as  friends,  in  which  case  they 
should  find  protection  for  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty. But  the  conduct  of  Massena's  army  had 
already  been  vindictive,  unprincipled,  monstrous. 
Lord  Wellington  issued  a  counter-proclamation,  in 
which  he  said,  *'  The  time  which  has  elapsed 
during  which  the  enemy  have  remained  upon  the 
frontiera  of  Portugal  has  fortunately  afforded  the 
Portuguese  nation  experience  of  what  they  are  to 
expect  from  the  French.  The  people  had  remained 
in  some  villages,  trusting  to  the  enemy's  promises, 
and  vainly  believing  that,  by  treating  the  enemies 
of  their  country  in  a  friendly  manner,  they  should 
conciliate  their  forbearance ;  that  their  properties 
would  be  respected,  that  their  women  would  be 
saved  from  violation,  and  that  their  lives  would  be 
spared.  Vain  hopes !  The  people  of  these  devoted 
villages  have  suffered  every  evil  which  a  cruel 
enemy  could  indict.  Their  property  has  been 
plundered,  their  houses  and  furniture  have  been 
burnt,  their  women  hare  been  ravished,  and  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants,  whose  age  or  sex  did  not 
tempt  the  brutal  violence  of  the  soldiers,  have  fallen 
the  victims  of  the  imprudent  confidence  they  re- 
posed in  promises  which  were  only  made  to  be 
violated.  The  Portuguese  now  see  that  they  have 
no  remedy  for  the  evil  with  which  they  are  threat- 

*  A.  VieiuMiu.  HUilary  Uh  of  the  Vakt  ot  WalliMkn. 
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ened  but  determined  resistance.  Resistance,  and 
the  determination  to  render  the  enemy*B  advance 
into  their  country  ai  difficult  as  posaible*  by  re- 
moving out  of  bis  way  everything  that  is  valuable, 
or  that  can  contribute  to  his  existence,  or  irustrate 
hit  proffreai,  are  the  only  and  certain  remedies  for 
the  evils  with  which  they  are  threatened.  The 
army  under  my  command  will  protect  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  country  as  will  be  in  their  power ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  people  can  save  themselves 
only  by  resistance  to  the  enemy,  and  their  pro- 
perties only  by  removing  them.  The  duty,  how- 
ever, which  I  owe  to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  to  the  Portuguese  nation,  will  oblige 
me  to  use  the  power  and  authority  in  my  hands 
to  force  the  weak  and  the  indolent  to  make  an 
exertion  to  save  themselves  from  the  danger  which 
awaits  them,  and  to  save  their  country ;  and  I 
hereby  declare  that  all  the  magistrates  or  persons 
in  authority  who  remain  in  the  towns  or  villages 
after  receiving  orders  from  any  of  the  military 
officers  to  retire  from  them,  and  all  persons  of 
whatever  description  who  hold  any  communication 
with  the  enemy,  and  aid  and  assist  them  in  any 
manner,  will  be  considered  traitors  to  the  state, 
and  shall  be  tried  and  punished  accordingly."  * 

Marshal  Maasena  found  he  could  not  move 
quite  so  rapidly  as  he  bad  calculated  on  doing. 
He  had  given  himself  only  three  months  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  Portugal  and  drive  Lord 
Wellington  into  the  sea;  but  be  passed  nearly 
one  whole  month  in  inactivity  on  the  line  of 
the  Coa.  In  the  interval  General  Regnier  quitted 
Spanish  Estremndura,  crossed  the  Tagua  with 
his  whole  corps,  and  established  himself  at  Coria 
and  Plasencia;  and  General  Hill,  making  a 
corresponding  movement,  had  also  crossed  the 

*  Proeluution  to  tliepeoplr  of  Portiipl,  dated  4th  August,  1CI0, 
iq  Garwood,  Wellingtoi)  DUpalchn :  qew  ediiloD,  1B38. 


Tagua  to  take  post  »t  Atalaya,  from  whence  he 
could  either  be  joined  to  Lord  Wellington's 
army  or  could  be  thrown  again  in  front  of  Gene- 
ral Regnier.*  At  last,  on  the  15lh  of  August, 
the  French  broke  ground  before  Almeida.  This 
ancient  but  strongly  fortified  city,  situated  in  the 
province  of  Beira,  between  the  rivers  Coa  and 
Turones,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  30  miles 
from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  was  defended  by  a  good 
Portuguese  garrison,  commanded  by  an  English 
officer.  Colonel  Cox,  who  was  prepared  for  a  de- 
termined resistance.  Lord  Wellington  brought 
hia  army  nearer,  so  aa  to  be  able  to  strike  a  blow 
if  the  enemy  should  afford  an  opportunity,  and  at  all 
events  to  oblige  Massena  to  keep  his  corps  in  a 
more  collected  state  during  the  aiege,  which  would 
render  his  operations  the  more  difficult  on  account 
of  the  want  of  subsistence.  The  French  opened 
their  fire  on  the  26th  of  August,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  27th,  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  ex- 
plosion of  a  magazine  which  contained  nearly  all 
the  ammunition,  and  by  which  a  large  part  of  the 
town  and  defences  were  destroyed,  the  governor 
was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Some  treachery  waa 
suspected  ;  but  it  appears  more  probable  that  the 
awful  explosion  arose  from  one  of  those  accidents 
which  no  one  can  foresee,  and  to  which  all  military 
actions  are  more  or  less  liable.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  good  deal  of  treachery  afterwards;  the 
Portuguese  major  commanding  the  artillery,  who 
was  the  person  employed  by  Cox  to  settle  the  capi- 
tulation, went  out  and  informed  the  French  of  the 
exact  state  in  which  the  explosion  had  left  Al- 

*  Di*p4lcliet.  "  Qenerftl  Hill  bad  for  tome  tima  been  alteriag  bit 
qiurtan.  Id  TODformitv  to  tha  cliangeable  bnliita  or  the  eoemr- 
wbereTR-  General  Regnier  appeared,  the  Britith  geaeT^l  wu  in  bU 
front.  Thii  liecamo  a  measure,  wiib  reference  to  Iht.-  iaTuiOD  of  the 
country,  of  poaitive  Imputtance  ;  althoiijfh  it  «bi  ulUoiaMly  proved 
that  no  idea  of  rnteriag  the  PoriugiiPM  teriiury  on  mure  than  oaa 
line  waa  ever  contempLalrd  by  the  Frencli  genersla.'' — Colotei  Ztfi'tA 
Hay,  tfarraiiee  of  tiu  Pem»tuiaT  Ifar. 
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ineida,  and  never  returned!  Massena  made  the 
traitor  a  colonel !  Moreover,  the  vhole  of  the  24th 
PoTtujpeBC  regiment,  with  thecxception  of  its  major 
and  of  iti  English  officen,  went  at  once  into  the 
French  service  1*  Lord  Wellington  was  greatly 
disappointed,  for  he  reckoned  on  the  place  detain- 
ing Massena  till  the  rainy  aeasnn  set  in.  He  seemed, 
however,  provided  for  everything ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  his  famed  opponent  let  nearly  three  weeks 
elapse  after  the  reduction  of  Almeida  before  be 
seriously  moved  forward.  This  strange  delay  nearly 
brought  on  the  rainy  season,  which  the  English  ge- 
neral wanted,  as  the  swelling  rivers  and  streams, 
and  the  incrensing  badness  of  the  rtmds,  must 
greatly  retard  the  march  of  the  French  columns.t 

Lord  Wellington  fell  back  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army  to  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  and  fixed 
his  bead-quarters  at  Gouvea.  No  French  corps 
advanced  to  snpply  the  place  of  Regnier  in  Estre- 
madura,  so  that  the  English,  having  all  their  ene- 
mies concentrating  in  their  front,  or  along  the 
frontier  between  the  Donro  and  the  Tagus,  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  other  quarter.  On  the 
15th  of  September  the  great  French  army  began 
its  march  down  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  by  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  direction  of  Coim- 
bra,  through  Yiseu.  Here  the  vaunted  Massena 
seems  to  have  committed  another  mistake.  "  There 
are  certainly,"  said  Wellington,  "  many  bad 
roads  in  Portugnl,  but  the  enemy  has  taken  de- 
cidedly the  worst  in  the  whole  kingdom."  His 
lordship,  who  had  retired  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mondego,  and  by  a  better  road,  now  crossed  the 
river,  and  took  up  a  stroi:g  position  in  front  of 
Coimbra.  He  had  already  called  up  from  Atalaya 
and  the  south  the  corps  of  Hill  and  Leith,  and 
those  generals  were  marching  rapidly  to  the  Mon- 
dego and  to  the  position  appointed  for  them  on 
"  grim  Bu^aco's  iron  ridge.  Some  troops  were 
leu  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  secure  the 
high  road  to  Lisbon  on  that  aide ;  bat,  with  this 
erception.  Lord  Wellington's  whole  army,  as  well 
Portuguese  as  English,  were  collected,  by  the  24th, 
upon  the  Scrrn  de  Buaaco,  a  lofty  mountain-ridge 
extending  from  the  Mondego  to  the  northward. 
Altogether  the  ridge  extended  nearly  eight  miles, 
forming  the  segment  of  a  circle,  whose  extreme 
points  embraced  the  enemy's  position.   The  faces 

*  "It  iiMild."  •nTiWenington,  "tbnt  tbttlr  otj«et  U  to  hue  an 
ojipoituDity  of  (lesf  nitift  froiD  it,  whii:h  U  well  nwiwb  for  tlie  private 
Mldlcn.  liut  li  lii){hly  dUifnccfut  to  the  chancttr  of  the  ofBcen." — 
JDiipateka, 

f  It  should  appear  that,  while  W«UiD)ttoii  wna  prepared  for  rvny- 
Hilng,  Hautns  wai  prnparrd  for  nathins-  Tho  French  bad  nndtT- 
takeu  tlie  last  aitwe  uee«uary  to  be  undettakn  befon  adTandng  upon 
LUboD,  and  tTractiery  oi  a  moat  fortunate  accident  had  Ihroon  Al' 
maida  into  the  powrr  of  Mattraa  a  month  li«rnre  ha  had  any  ligXii  to 
expert  that  ailvantage.  "  But,"  aayaa  military  vriier,  "what  ii  the 
nUlity  of  fbrtiintte  "cddent,  in  a  mllilary  point  of  view,  udIik  imme- 
diate adTutaga  can  be  takni  ?  II  ban  alwayi  aimraied  u  ne  the 
matt  lirilliaat  Teature  in  ihit  campaign  of  Lord  Wt-llln^n.  and  one 
praentlD^t  a  mnarkable  conlrait  In  tbe  maturity  of  arrangnnFnt  of 
two  diiUoKiiithed  men »  vety  fonnidable  aiiny  tbraai«Mi)  the 
coiinlry  wliieh  the  Briliah  general  wa*  dahtined  to  defcMl ;  it  rrduced 
one  fbrtreM  at>d  latd  nege  to  annthrr.  where,  conlmry  to  all  human 
ealnilation.  aceidaiit  occaaloncd  the  fall.  The  eouimiuenatt  was.  that, 
Lord  WellioKton  beioe  prepared  for  all  eontingeiKipi,  the  prematura 
radnelioB  of  Almeida  aid  not  eMttiiially  annoy  him,  while  hi*  anta- 
Rontit  vaa  nngw^iwd  iroroptl^  to  toUowugm^  adTuiaga  aatunll]' 


of  the  mountain  towards  the  French  were  very  steep, 
and,  in  some  places,  quite  precipitoua.  The  Seira 
was  traversed  by  three  roads  leading  to  Coimbra; 
but  good  care  was  taken  to  defend  these  and  several 
gorges  and  defiles,  which,  though  not  regular 
roads,  at  times  afforded  passage  to  shepherds  and 
their  flocks,  and  smurafers  with  their  mules.  To 
convey  some  idea  of  the  great  extent  of  tbe  posi- 
tion at  Busaco,  it  has  been  stated  that  after  50,000 
men  had  been  placed  upon  it,  a  space  of  nearly 
(wo  miles  intervened  from  the  left  of  General 
Leith*B  corps  to  the  right  of  the  third  division, 
which  stood  next  in  line.  At  the  loftiest  summit  of 
the  ragged  mountain,  about  two  miles  from  its 
northern  extremity,  there  was  a  lonely  convent  of 
Carmelites,  and  there  Lord  Wellington  fixed  hi* 
head- quarters.  The  26th  of  September  waa  a 
beautiful  day,  with  bright  sunshine.  From  the 
heights  of  Busaco,  which  command  a  very  ex- 
tensive prospect  over  the  low  country  to  the  east- 
ward, all  tne  movements  of  Maasena'a  army  of 
Portugal  were  distinctly  visible,  at  first  by  the  aid 
of  glasses,  and  then  to  the  naked  eye :  it  was  im- 
possible to  cmceal  th»n  from  the  observation  of 
our  troop*  stationed  all  along  the  Serra;  nor  did 
the  enemy  seem  to  aim  at  any  concealment  One 
of  the  animated  spectators  on  the  height  says — 
"  Rising  grounds  were  covered  with  troops,  can- 
non, or  eqnipngea:  the  widely  extended  country 
seemed  to  contain  a  host  moving  forward,  or  gra- 
dually condensing  into  numerous  masses,  checked 
in  their  progress  by  the  grand  natural  barrier  on 
which  we  were  placed,  at  the  base  of  which  it 
became  necessary  to  pause.  In  imposing  appear- 
ances as  to  numerical  strength,  I  have  never  seen 
anything  comparable  to  that  of  the  enemy's  army 
from  Busaco  :  it  was  not  alone  an  army  encamped 
before  us,  but  a  multitude — cavalry,  infantPTs  artil- 
lery, cars  of  the  conntry,  horses,  tribes  of  mules 
with  their  attendants,  suttlers,  followers  of  every 
description,  formed  the  moving  scene  upon  which 
Lord  Wellington  and  hia  army  looked  down.*'* 
The  evening  of  tbe  S6th  closed  upon  the  allie* 
finally  arranged  in  position  on  Busaco ;  end,  after 
dark,  the  whole  countrv  at  tbe  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  far  away  in  their  front,  was  ilhiminated 
by  the  fires  of  the  French  army.  As  early  as  two 
o'clock  in  itit  morning  of  the  27th,  our  silent  and 
motionless  army  could  distinctly  hear  the  stir  of 
preparation  in  the  French  camp.  Id  the  grey  of 
the  morning  those  immense  columns  were  seen  in 
motion,  with  our  piquets  and  some  of  our  light 
troops  retiring  before  them.  It  is  said  that  Mar- 
shal Ncy,  on  arriving  at  the  base  of  the  Serra  de 
Busaco,  had  been  strongly  impressed  with  an 
opinion  of  the  unattackabte  nature  of  the  ground 
which  Wellington  had  chosen,  but  that  Massena, 
scorning  Ney  a  advice,  determined,  afto-  recon- 
noitring, to  try  the  stroigth  of  Buaaoo.  Massena 
had  hoped  to  cross  the  Serra  and  penttrate  to 
Coimbra  before  Wellington  could  collect  an  army 
strong  enough  to  oppose  hi*  march;  and  even 
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now,  tlitmgli  he  saw  clearly  enougli  that  the  English 
grnernl  was  determined  to  risk  the  experiment  of 
a  battle,  he  deceived  himself  as  to  the  amount  of 
his  forces;  for  some  corps  of  the  allies  were  con- 
cealed by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  a  Portu- 
guese reserve  and  some  English  regiments  had 
been  hailed  out  of  sight  on  the  reverse  of  the 
Serra  or  on  the  face  of  the  hill  which  slopes  down 
towards  Coimbra.  Besides,  Massena  saw  that  a 
part  of  Wellington's  front  line  was  composed  of 
Portuguese  troops,  that  entire  Portuguese  regi- 
ments were  mixed  with  the  British;  and  he, 
and  all  the  French  under  him,  despised  the  Por- 
tuguese troops  as  much  as  they  did  the  Spanish, 
not  knowing  the  almost  magical  effects  which  had 
been  produced  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  months 
by  General  Beresford's  drilling  and  training,  and 
little  calculating  on  the  noble  emulation  which  the 
allies  and  fellow- combat  ants  of  the  unSinching 
British  infantry  were  about  to  display.*   At  about 

*  It  sliould  kpfear,  liowerer,  tlial  (he  Emperor  of  (he  French  had 
not  bera  tanghl  luflioiciic  cxullao  by  Wellic^ton't  viotory  ovvr  Tearriil 
oddf  Rt  Tiilnvem,  rqiI  thai  Mnuena  wai  urged  on  lo  flK)il  by  hii 
impatinit  maitfr.  In  an  Intercepted  letter  lo  Haawna,  HaoapiirM 
mi  fouud  reminding  that  manhkl  of  hia  Ktral  aiiprriDrity  of  forca,  of 
hit  IS.DOO  cavalry,  and  of  hia  Immenae  train  of  artillery.  "  It  would 
be  ridieuloiin,"  he  nid,  "  to  iuppoie  that  Si, 000  Eojilia'h  can  bnlnnce 
<0,000  Frrueh,  if  tlia  Intter  do  not  trifle,  but  fall  on  boldly,  and  at'ier 
hsTlnx  well  obier*pd  where  thi?  blow  may  be  •tiuck."  Bonaparte 
eoaoted  tha  Portagneae  troop*  for  nothing,  or  put  t1ii-m  on  the  umo 
le*i-l  ai  the  S)i*alarda ;  hut  Hnanen-t,  t-ad  nlher  mnrahala  too,  to  their 
irreat  cort.  very  aooD  dltcovered  the  muluhe  Fur  tA*  intercepted  letltr 
Mw  ColaMl  Naptft  Hiturj)  uf  the  Peuintular  War.  "  The  dlwipline 
of  the  Portu|{une  aray,"  obaorra*  a  Uriiiih  officer,  '■  wai  daily  iru- 
pTOcine.  The  Dneommon  exertionH  of  Manhnl  11er«ror<).  and  the 
llritiiih  ulllcm  under  him,  were  rewardaid  by  tbe  praiwi  of  ali  who 
wilneaaed  tlu:  mlmculoua  ehanx"  in  the  appsHrauM,  noTement,  and 
nneral  eonrinot  ofthe  aoldiera  comtnitlea  to  their  cnargo.  Theold. 
ItKOrrlglbU,  tDtklent,  aad  umIm*  Pnrtuguete  olBoera  w«ra  plarrd  on 
the  reUred  llat,  and  their  commiaaiaDa  were  eivrn  to  youoii  °Kni  full 
nt  Hnl.  wiUlng  lo  lOKrn.  and  able  lo  dlachaige  the  KtlTe  dutiee 
required  of  them."— JImvUmiuw  q^iAe  PnimUi. 


six  oMock  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  a<t  the  mist 
and  the  grey  clouds  were  rolling  away,  the  French 
made  two  desperate  simultineous  attacks  in  great 
force,  the  one  on  the  right  and  tbe  other  on 
the  left  of  Wellington's  position,  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  Serra.  The  column  which  attacked 
our  right  was  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  tirailleurs, 
which  out-numbered  the  light  infantry  of  Ge- 
neral Picton,  and  forced  them  to  retire:  some 
of  the  tirailleurs  gained  possession  of  the  highest 
rocks,  and  appeared  to  their  comrades  below  to 
have  got  upon  the  flank  of  Wellington's  right : 
the  attacking  column  followed  rapidly  and  reso- 
lutely ;  a  good  part  of  it  reached  the  top  uf  the 
ridgp,  and  was  in  the  act  of  deploying  when  it  was 
attacked  in  the  moat  gallant  manner  by  a  part  of 
Picton's  division,  consisting  of  the  88th  reffiment, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Wallace, 
the  4.5th  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- Colonel 
the  Hon.  R.  Meade,  and  the  8th  Portuguese  regi- 
ment under  the  command  of  Lieu  ten  ant- Colonel 
Douglas,  the  whole  being  directed  by  Major-Genernl 
Picton.  These  three  regiments  advanced  with  the 
bayonet,  and  drove  the  enemy's  division  from  the  ad- 
vantageous ground  which  they  had  gained.  The  Por- 
tuguese, charging  in  line  with  the  British,  emulated 
their  prowess,  and  met  with  the  best  encouragement 
that  could  possibly  attend  such  a  first  essay ;  for 
the  whole  work  was  done  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
and  the  enemy  were  bayoneted  on  the  ridge,  or 
broken  and  hurled  down  the  steep,  to  a  dense  mass 
which  Massena  had  collected  there  to  support  and 
follow  up  their  attack,  but  wfaicb  now  moved  not 
forward,  but  backward.  Another  French  division, 
attacking  still  farther  to  the  rights  without  being 
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aware  thdt  Lord  Wellingtoa'a  lines  extended  bo 
far,  or  that  General  Lcith's  corps  was  th^re,  waa 
brought  to  a  halt  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
the  head  of  a  British  column  befure  it  could  reach 
the  plateau  or  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  was 
attacked  in  a  trice  by  Colonel  Baines'a  brigade  of 
General  Leilh's  corps,  composed  of  the  royua,  the 
9th,  and  the  38th  regimenta.  TheQthtCtHnmanded 
by  Colonel  Cameron,  being  the  leading  battalion 
of  our  column,  when  about  a  hundved  yfurda  dis- 
tant from  the  French,  wheeled  suddenly  into  line, 
and  fired  a  vuUey,  the  effect  uf  which  was  terrific 
and  decisive.  The  ground  waa  covered  with  dead 
and  dying,  not  new  levies  or  mercenaries,  or  h^lf- 
hearted  contingents  froif)  foreign  dependent  states, 
but  men  who  Belonged  to  the  eiile  of  the  French 
army.  This  destructive  6re  being  followed  up  by 
an  immediate  charge,  thi>  division  gave  way  and 
broVe,  and  rushed  or  rolled  down  the  hiU  sicte 
their  comrades  had  done.  On  tbft  8»m^  Vft&cft  of 
ground  seldom  has  been  seen  such  »  d«»|ri)ct)QR  M 
overtook  this  French  division.  Both  theae  divi#(fH||i 
which  made  the  attack  upoii  our  right  belonged  to 
the  corps  of  General  Regnier,  who  had  wiinewed 
on  the  plains  of  Huda  what  British  bayonets  could 
do,  and  who  seemed  destined  to  be  particularly 
unfortunate  whenever  he  met  our  tnmpi.  The 
attack  on  Wellington**  left  was  made  with  General 
Ldtaon's  division  of  Marshal  Ney*a  corps  and  with 
one  brigade  of  the  division  of  Marchand ;  this  attack- 
ii^  column  being  supported,  as  the  other  had  been, 
by  a  mass  of  troops  formed  at  the  base  of  the 
Serra,  and  prepared  to  move  forward  at  a  moment's 
notice.  It  was  not  a  whit  more  fortunate  than 
General  Regnier's  force,  aud  it  scarcely  fought  so 
well.  It  was  confronted  exclusively  by  the  British 
light  division  under  General  Craufurd  and  General 
Pack's  brigade  of  Portuguese.  One  division  of 
infimtry  alone  made  any  progress  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and,  being  immediately  charged  with  bayonets 
by  General  Craufurd  with  the  43rd,  &2nd,  and  9.5th 
British,  and  the  3rd  Portuguese  Ca^adores,  it  was 
Ivoken  and  driven  down  with  immense  loss.  Gene- 
ral Coleman's  brigade  of  Portuguese,  which  bad 
been  kept  in  reserve,  was  moved  up  to  the  right  of 
Croufurd's  division,  and  mode  a  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful charge  upon  some  Frmch.  who  had  not 
readied  so  elevated  a  spot,  but  who  were  trying  to 
gain  the  ridge.  These  men  too  were  driven  down 
with  terrible  destruction.  Some  of  the  Portuguese, 
charging  into  a  thick  mass,  got  so  wedged  in 
among  the  French  that  they  hui  not  room  to  use 
their  bayonets;  so,  imitating  the  example  which 
had  been  set  by  English  soldiers,  they  turned  up 
tbe  butt  ends  of  their  muskets  and  plied  them 
with  such  vigour  as  soon  to  clear  the  way.  The 
little  artillery  that  was  used  in  the  action  was 
nearly  all  Portuguese,  and  it  was  exceedingly  well 
served.  For  some  time  tbe  troops  at  the  base 
of  the  Serra  kept  within  a  short  distance,  as  if 
intending  to  renew  the  attack ;  but  Massena 
had  had  raough  of  that  iron  ridge,  and  the  rest 
of  the  day  passed  in  loose  sldnuishn  between 


the  light  troops  of  the  two  armies,  the  British  and 
Portuguese  descending  the  hills  to  meet  their  foes. 
In  the  words  of  Lord  Wellington  himself,  who  in 
theae  matters  measured  every  word  he  said  or  wrote, 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  in  his  attacks  on  the 
heights  was  enormous :  2000  were  left  killed  upon 
the  6eld  of  battle  (killed  chiefly  by  the  bayonet), 
and  from  3000  to  4000  were  wounded.  Three 
generals  of  diviaion  were  among  the  wounded ;  one 
general  was  killed ;  one  general  was  taken  prisoner, 
together  with  a  few  hundred  men  and  officers. 
The  loss  of  the  allied  army  did  not  eicceed 
1300,  of  which  number  518  were  Portuguese 
~- — a  very  convincing  proof  that  the  men  whom 
Lord  Beresfurd  had  trained  had  gone  well  into 
action.  "  This  movement,"  says  Wellington,  "  has 
brought  the  Portuguese  levies  into  action  with  the 
enemy  fop  the  firat  time  in  m  advantageous  situa- 
tiun,  find  they  buve  proved  that  the  trouble  which 
hu  bean  taken  wUh  them  has  not  been  thrown 
(tway,  and  that  they  ere  worthy  of  contending  in  the 
RPinB  ranks  with  Britiiih  troops  in  this  interesting 
cauee,  which  they  afford  the  best  hopesof  saving."* 

t  Colonel  Gurwood,  Welllogton  DisprntehM.— Smfliey.  In  Edin- 
bsifh  ASKUi*!  HqiUtor,  aod  HiM.  of  the  PsniimiUi  W«r. — Col  owl 
teilli  Hot,  N'Hrrntivej— Hjijar  MojrU  SlimT.  Hiltary  tUnainvl  tbm 
DttkeofWellingtaa.— H.  B.  RobiMon,  Mnootn of  Lintenwt  G«D«r«> 
SirThomu  Kdoa.— Thb  laat  Mmcd  voik.  Umw^  itMBtaiiUMH 
nontrnw,  and  some  ridiculout  hKlf-ooueoiUed  utrnipta  lo  olmie  Fie- 
ton  by  tlM  d«pKMi<w  at  the  Dttk*  or  WpUlngtoa.  gm*  una  inlcMt- 
ioM  aBxcdoWi,  wad  wam»  xtaj  dwncleriitic  letien  Written  db  tba  *mu 
of iha  iDomeat  by  that  very  brara,  butcomewlial  loo  hot  headed,  Wcfah- 
mn,  Pletoa.  AfewditTt>fhTUiafaiUle,bi«iitbigtBUiM«idColaMl 
Ptoydol,  a«nerml  Pictoa  m)»— "  Our  uny  k  bcalthy,  w«ll  •quipped 
toetttjTm:pM,mArtgJitrfytmlMitbkwn9blmt."  Thtiteoica 
u  ImpiovuBrat  in  our  conrniifwrimt .  OnA  in  th«  dttytch  eC 
the  comnModfr  ia-ehief,  horn  which  we  havt  Uat  qvobid  to  oar  teU, 
Uwn  it  an  adminiiiti  of  thr  mme  kind,  naonicb  Uib  ImrwwwmeGl, 
ud  Uw  ■fciimi  w>y  in  whidi  their  Hrenalh  hwi  been  hiUtMkded  far 
tryitix  «ud  erittciil  monwnt*.  tho  troop*  iwd  been  enabled  lo  do  their 
vary  bokt  in  the  hnUle  of  BuMoo.  *'  Tbroughoiit  the  oontart  oa  the 
Sem,"fanMilord*hip,*'aiid  in  alt  the  piovimu  wdwa,  and  thaw 
we  have  Hnce  made,  the  whole  army  havf  eondntted  tbmnelna  in 
Uw  BHMt  reKtilar  Banaer.  AoBordin|ly  tU  the  openllona  hava  bM 
carried  on  with  eaae  i  Ihe  Mldiera  ham  mllfoied  no  privathni^  have 
UDdernme  no  annaeeaiary  IhUguft  ttme  haa  been  no  hmuf  atoiu, 
and  tbe  amy  !■  b  the  hiriiMt^iiti."  Lord  WriliB|iM  ackanv- 
leJgea  hb  TiarticiUar  obll([attoufl  to  the  adiulant  and  qaartB^matfcr- 
genmla;  WtbeeieaUeatnealt  mutt  have  been  in  kumI  aait  owini 
to  tboae  Itandanenial  tBpHmaeoli  Id  the  oommiMoriat  AlurtBwS, 
Iha  necmi^  of  which  ha  Dad  been  to  long  urging  on  fovemmnL 

IMk«  Ihe  campaign  of  tfali  year  bmB,Mroa  exoeUentnpIatiOBa 
withivRanllotlileietTlBevmitta«dflNlBthaWar«ao>.  TMybid 
the  gradatioat  of  rank  aa  follow*. — 

1.  CommiNaryOenataL 

2.  Deputy-CommkMary-Oeueml. 
8.  AMliUutCommiMtry.OeDm). 

4.  r^-pB*y-  ^  — ■■lM»iT-««»*yl 
fi.  Clerk. 

Thev  ordered  that  no  eleik  ehonld  be  eligtbla  to  pnmotton  nntil 
be  had  eerred  at  lenil  ooa  year;  that  no  danntar-a wlaiit commii- 
•ary-geaeml  ihould  be  eligible  unleM  he  had  had  at  Icait  (bar  yrars" 
■errice  u  deputy,  ur  tve  yean  dating  ftoB  hU  llrrt  onterl^c  aa  a 
clerk;  that  uo  aHimDt.canuniMary-gneral  thcmtd  be  promoted 
uoleM  fae  had  had  ll*e  yeara'  eervlee  in  that  pade,  or  Ion  yoai*'  str- 
Ticeconatiug  Arom  the  time  fae  twean>ead«r£;  and  that  no  deantr 
commiieary  geneml  ahonld  be  promoted  to  the  kIglieM  nadeMaU 
until  he  had  Mrved  three  year*  la  deputy.  ^UM  a  nommu— ly-geao. 
ral  would  have,  ta  mhinhi.  an  experieoco  of  at  lca*t .  •  U  yoat*. 

A  deputy -oammlMry-eetierBt  10 

An  a**i*taBt«ommU<ary-generid  S 

A  depnty-aaOitaut^MHnmismry-general  1 

fiirtwraiwaf  Oosette,  IM  iforet,  18]fl. 
In  thia  way,  lervico,  esperlenee,  and  good  aondoct  were  made  die 
essential*,  and  an  eud  was  put  to  rapid,  indiaerinloala,  and,  In  May 
CB«e*,  riianierul  promoUoQ*.  An  evil  pcaetioe  bad  long  obtained  of 
rrowding  the  oommiNarUt  department  with  a  set  of  boys  ;  bnl  an  end 
wa*  put  to  thi*  alio  by  the  pre*eat  regulation*.  Aliogetiiwr  tbi*  sa* 
a  great  step  la  the  right  direetioa.  Some  aboaea  ll^ered,  and  w- 
leotion  wa*  not  to  be  obtained  without  Ume-and  practiee;  Imt  wa 
believe  it  is  admitted  that  Crom  the  *prtag  of  18LD  the  BritlA  commia- 
aariat  began  to  impeore  rapidly.  The  coaaiuder-in-abiaf  lepeatrdly 
eiprasse*  Ua  warm  approbation  of  Ihe  aetivUy.  aeal,  nfaUity.  and 
ganeial  merit  of  Ur.  (aherwaids  Sir  BotaeR)  Knoedy,  who  waa  at 
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Another  object  which  Lord  Welliogton  had  in 
view,  in  fighting  the  battle  of  Busaco,  was  to  give 
time  to  the  people  of  the  country  in  his  rear  to  com- 
ply with  the  pToclamatioD  he  had  iBBued,  and  to 
temofe  out  of  the  irwy  of  the  enemy  vith  their 
goods  and  proviaiona.  It  waa  eapeciaily  important 
to  gain  this  time  for  the  inhabitanta  of  Coimbra,  a 
populous  and  wealthy  town,  which  Masaena  would 
have  entered  on  the  36th  but  for  tiie  force  united 
on  the  Serra  de  Busaco.  Unfortunately  the  pro- 
clamation, and  the  epeciBc  orders  given,  were  in 
many  instances  ill  obeyed.  This  rendered  neces- 
sary a  recourse  to  compulsive  measures,  the  British 
general  being  determined  that  his  proclamation 
should  not  he  a  dead  letter,  and  feeling  that  the 
present  sufferings,  however  great,  of  a  portion  of 
the  community  were  not  to  be  put  in  comparison 
with  the  future  welfare  and  triumph  of  the  whole 
Portuguese  nation.  If  an  absolute  want  of  ibrage 
and  provisions  should  fall  upon  the  French,  toge- 
ther with  a  want  of  lodging  and  accommodation, 
at  the  very  time  that  the  rainy  season  was  b^in- 
ning,  their  pn^;reaa  must  be  impeded,  their  losses 
augmented,  and  their  stay  in  the  country  much 
shortened.  With  the  intention  of  providing,  by 
means  of  English  stores,  provisions,  and  money, 
for  the  emigrating  population  behind  the  lines  he 
had  chosen  near  Lisbon,  Wellington  would  have 
left  all  the  country  as  bare  to  Massena  as  were  the 
sammtts  of  the  Serras  or  jagged  mountains.  He 
knew  that,  on  starting  from  Almeida,  the  French 
marshal  had  given  his  people  bread  and  biscuit  for 
lifleea  days,  ordering  every  man  to  carry  his  own 
stock ;  but  he  also  knew  that  the  impatient  French 
soldiers,  wearied  by  this  great  additional  weight', 
had  thrown  the  greater  portion  away,  preferring  to 
trust  to  chance  and  plunder,  to  the  cattle  they  were 
driving  with  them,  and  to  the  vegetables  they 
might  pick  up.  And,  since  Maseena  had  begun 
his  march,  his  soldiers  had  received  meat  only, 
and  that  was  growing  very  scarce. 

On  the  28th,  the  day  after  the  batUe,  Massena 
moved  a  large  body  of  infentry  and  cavalry  from 
the  left  of  his  centre  to  the  rear,  and  Wellington 
saw  his  cavalry  marching  over  the  mountains  by 
another  road  towards  Oporto.  This  road,  by  the 
pass  of  Boyalva  to  the  north  of  Busaco,  completely 
turned  the  position  of  the  allies  on  that  iron  ridge : 
the  pass  had  been  open  before,  and  Massena  might 
hare  taken  it,  but  that  presumptuous  man  had 
preferred  risking  that  engagement  which  bad 
ended  in  such  terrible  loss.  The  British  general 
now  directed  Colonel  Trant  to  occupy  that  pass 
with  his  Portuguese  division ;  hut  a  Portuguese 
general  commanding  tn  the  north  had  previously 
ottlered  the  division  to  march  elsewhere;  and,  un- 
luckily, when  Trant  took  it  upon  himself  to  obey 
his  lordship's  orders  rather  than  those  of  the  gene- 
ral, he  lost  his  way  in  seeking  a  short  road,  and 
■irived  too  late  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  French, 
who  descended  into  the  plains  that  lie  open  to  the 
sea-coast,  and  seized  on  the  road  leading  from 
Ojiorto  to  Coimbra  in  the  rear  of  the  British,  But 


Massena  had  only  made  the  march  which  Wel- 
lington expected  he  would  make.  The  Britidi 
general  had  no  intention  of  remaining  where  he 
was :  his  place  of  strength,  his  ehoaen,  inexpugnable 
position,  m  whieh  Portugal  was  to  be  saved,  was 
not  in  the  Serra  de  Busaco  or  on  the  Mondegn,  but 
much  nearer  Lisbon,  and  thither  a  good  road  re- 
mained open  to  him.  By  the  29th  the  whole 
allied  army  was  already  in  the  low  country, between 
the  Serra  de  Busaco  and  the  sea ;  and  on  the  30th 
it  was  collected  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego, 
and  began  its  retreat  towards  the  Tagus  and  the 
capital.  On  the  Ist  of  October  the  British  rear- 
guard, after  some  skirmishing  with  an  advanced 
guard  of  the  French,  evacuated  Coimbra,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  remaining  inhabitants,  who 
ought  to  have  removed  three  or  four  days  (at  least) 
before,  and  who  now  rau  away  with  whatever 
movables  they  could  carry,  with  the  sick,  the 
aged,  and  the  children  thrown  on  carta,  mtiles,  and 
asses,  not  knowing  whither  th^  were  going,  and 
incumbering  the  road  to  the  British  rear ;  while 
the  French  were  pressing  close  upon  Utem,  and 
even  hovering  on  the  flank.  '*  It  was  a  piteous 
sight,  and  one  which  those  who  saw  it  can  never 
forget,*'  adds  an  officer  who  had  fought  at  Busaco, 
and  who  was  now  in  the  rear  of  our  retreating 
army.*  It  was  like  the  uprooting  and  sweeping 
away  of  the  population  of  whole  provinces,  with 
their  flocks  and  their  herds,  their  household  goods 
and  gods,  and  everything  that  was  theirs :  it  was  a 
scene  such  as  Europe  might  have  presented  at  the 
first  imiptiou  of  the  Huns  :  it  was  a  scene  to  make 
good  men  curse  the  restless  ambition  which  had 
ted  to  it  and  made  it  necessary.  "I  feel,**  says 
another  eye-witness,  **  that  no  powers  of  descrip- 
tion can  convey  to  the  mind  of  any  reader  the 
afflicting  scenes,  the  cheerless  desolation,  we  daily 
witnesseid  on  our  march  from  the  Mondego  to  the 
lines.  Wherever  we  moved,  the  mandate  which 
enjoined  the  wretched  inhabitants  to  forsake  their 
homes,  and  to  remove  or  datray  thrir  little  property, 
had  gone  before  us.  The  villages  were  deserted ; 
the  churches,  retreats  so  often  (yet  so  vainly)  con- 
fided in,  were  empty ;  the  mountain  cottages  stood 
open  and  untenanted ;  the  mills  in  the  valley,  hut 
yesterday  so  busy,  were  motionless  and  silent! 
....  The  flanks  of  our  line  of  march  from  this 
place  CThomar)  were  literally  covered  with  the 
flying  population  of  the  country.  In  Portu^l  thete 
are,  at  no  lime,  many  facilities  for  travelling,  and 
these  few  the  exigencies  of  the  army  had  very 
greatly  diminished.  Rich,  indeed,  wCre  those  in 
good  fortune,  as  in  possession,  who  still  retained  a 
cabriolet,  and  mules  for  its  service.  Thoee  who 
had  bullock-cars,  esses,  or  any  mode  of  transport- 
ing their  families  and  property,  looked  contented 
and  grateful ;  for  respectable  men  and  delicate 
women,  of  the  second  class,  might  on  every  side 
be  seen  iralking  slowly  and  painfully  on  foot,  eri- 
cumbrnd  by  heavy  burdens  of  clotnes,  bedding. 


*  A.  Tieuneu. 
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and  food."* — "The  column  of  march  of  the 
allies,"  EEja  another  officer,  "  presented  an  eitra- 
ordinary  scene,  the  varieties  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible minutely  to  describe ;  but,  when  it  is  explained 
that  the  route  was  absolutely  and  continuously  co- 
vered during  its  whole  extent,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  as  to  its  unusual  aspect.  It  was  not  alone 
truops  of  all  arms,  attended  by  the  incumbrancea 
and  followers  of  an  army ;  it  was  not  peasantry, 
removing  with  their  fiunilies;  it  was  not  the 
higher  orders  of  aoclety,  travelling  cmformably  to 
their  rank ;  it  was  not  the  furniture,  grain,  cattle 
of  an  extensive  Hue  of  country,  passing  from  one 
station  to  another, — but  it  was  all  these  combined, 
preesing  forward  in  one  varied,  confused,  appa- 
rently interminable  mau."t  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that,  great  as  might  have  been  the  suffer- 
ings of  this  forced  emigration,  the  people  must  have 
suffered  in&nitely  more  if  ihey  liad  remained  in 
their  homes  during  the  French  advance  and  the 
infernal  retreat  which  fallowed  it  And  better  had 
it  been  for  the  general  cause  in  the  Peninsula  if 
Lord  Wellington's  proclamation  had  been  in  all 
ilutancea  more  strictly  obeyed.  His  lordship  had 
given  a  ^jood  deal  of  time  for  preparation,  having 
ismud  hu  proclamation  as  far  back  as  the  4th  of 
August,  or  nearly  two  months  before  he  commenced 
his  retreat  from  Coimbra :  in  advancing  from  that 
ci^,  in  croasing  the  Mondego  and  taking  up  his 
jKnition  on  the  barrier  of  Baaaco,  his  only  inten- 
tions were  to  gain  time,  to  try  the  Portngiiew  le- 
viea,  and  to  show  the  enemy  what  stuff  tiit  allied 
army  waa  made  of :  he  never  thought  of  remaining 
more  than  a  few  days  at  that  advanced  position, 
which  could  not  defend  Lisbon ;  and  the  Portu- 
guese inhabitants  in  his  rear  were  repeatedly 
warned  to  remove  with  their  substance.  When 
the  French  entered  the  forsaken  city  of  Coimbra, 
they  discovered  ample  stores  of  provisions;  but, 
fortunately  for  the  ^lies,  and  fatally  to  themselves, 
the  soldiery  pillaged  and  wasted  these  stores  instead 
of  husbanding  them  for  the  future  necessities  of  the 
army-t 

When  the  intelligence  of  these  movements  reached 
England,  that  party  which  had  always  Kpresenled 
the  gbrioiu  atruggle  as  hopeless  said  that  Welling- 
ton had  gained  another  victory  only  to  commence 
another  retreat;  thiU  it  was  one  of  the  w'ildest 
flight!  of  human  presumption  to  Uiink  of  defending 
a  country  like  Portugal,  against  the  vast  and  vic- 

*  RMollullaw  of  Ibe  Ponlfuuh^'  The  Fnncli  nmy  found  flw 
dly  of  OoiBbn,  u  ft  had  pntiouly  doM  viun,  (wfbcUy  tlonMd : 
Uw  hotuM  cloMd  aRiilnt  then  |  the  InSubhanl*  wuiderini  ont  ilw 
Am  of  tlie  eoutry.  Or  onirdlng  tba  mnda  le«dtii){  to  LliboB.  Thb 
nainmiluB,  pradooad  ia  tpemt  meunm  by  Uw  iutrucUmd  of  howi 
Weuingfan,  «u  of  iBulcnkUa  ineuiiTivbuoa  to  ut  tntradluf  anny, 
novtoB  whhont  mpudna*.  oDDtHiHMiUr  dmndtaf  for  witMitieiica 
on  Uw  eountrlw  Uiiough  whkh  it  adnneed.  iMfwlofbohoUtaga 
Uin  popuUdon,  •ubjecUxl  to  Inllnldatfani  Mid  Muctui  dbcovery 
of  uw  Mow  in  Ibeli  |NMMMiua.  tha  ban  walli  of  ibc  booaei  algm 
TTOilwi'd;  wliilo  thedepoaturiei  of  grain,  or  pniTiitoM  of  way  dcKiip- 
Uon,  UU  rat  nnfroqawaUy  and  aeeHlantftlly  into  iU  puwar."— X«tA 

t  ColOMt  Leitta  Hay,  Narrative. 

i  Ob  mtIiu  from  Coimbra,  Hawena  laft  6000  lUk.  and  vonnded 
Id  Owl  city.  Thre«  dayt  after  hi*  drpartoro,  Colooat  Tiant,  with  a 

CI  of  tii*  npid  PoituguaM  divliion,  entarad  tlin  ton  and  etpturtd 
wbok  of  the  Frendi  iio«iiitala,  togaUwr  with  bom  marim  of  tlio 
bapMU  OuK^  who  bad  b«u  leit  then  10  pntMt  tiM  liek. 


torious  armies  of  Bonaparte,  with  25,000  British 
troops  and  30,000  native  soldiers ;  that  the  predic- 
tions of  Napoleon,  veri5ed  everywhere  else,  must 
be  realised  in  this  particular  case, — that  the  British, 
or  such  of  them  as  should  escape  tlie  ignominy  of  a 
capitulation,  must  be  driven  back  to  their  ships, 
leaving  nothing  to  England,  afUr  all  the  sacrifices 
of  money  and  of  life  she  had  made,  but  humiliation 
and  disgrace,  and  an  increase  of  debility  whicli 
must  render  her  so  much  the  leas  able  to  cmtend 
with  the  enemy  fur  her  own  existence  as  a  nation. 
But  no  such  raven  croaked  over  the  tent  of  the 
great  commander.  The  plan  of  defence  whidi  be 
had  formed  and  matured  was  still  unbroken  and 
entire,  and  so  were  his  own  hopes.  He  was  never 
so  confident  as  he  was  a  day  or  two  after  he  began 
his  retreat  from  Coimbra.  Writing  to  the  admiral 
in  the  Tagus,  he  says,  "  I  have  very  Utile  doubt  of 
being  able  to  hold  this  country  i^oet  the  fcvce 
which  has  now  attacked  it.  There  will  be  a  breeze 
near  Lisbon,  but  I  kuow  that  we  shall  have  the 
best  of  it."  And  writing  to  his  brother  Henry, 
now  ambassador  in  Spain,  he  says,  We  shall 
make  our  retreat  to  the  positions  in  front  of  Lis- 
bon without  much  difficiidty,  or  any  loss.  Afy 
opinion  ts,  that  the  Frmch  are  in  a  Krajie,  Thej 
are  not  a  Eufficient  army  lor  their  purpose,  parti- 
cularly since  their  late  loss  and  that  the  Portuguese 
army  have  behaved  n  well;  and  they  will  find 
their  retreat  from  this  country  a  most  difficult  and 
daageroua  operation."  *  .  In  fact,  both  the  Britiah 
and  Purtuguese  effected  their  retreat  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  regularity ;  General  Hill,  with 
his  division  on  the  right,  moved  by  Thomar  and 
Santarera ;  the  centre  of  the  army  moving  by  Leiria 
and  Rio  Mayor,  and  the  left  by  Alcobaqa  and  Obidoa. 
Moesena  followed  in  one  immense  column  by  the 
centre  or  Rio  Mayor  road,  his  advanced  guard  oc- 
casiooally  skirmishing  with  our  gallant  light  divi- 
sion. On  the  7th  of  October  the  French  van  caught 
sight  of  the  chain  of  hills,  behind  which,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  lay  the  city  of  Lisbon. 
And  now  up,  Lines  of  TorreaVedraa,  and  ahow  the 
lion  in  the  middle  path !  f 

But  those  lines  were  already  up ;  and  every  thing 
was  prepared  to  keep  the  French  at  bay, 

«•  At  lkmidt*d  v-olvea  aurvey  a  gouded  Ibid."  } 

We  have  mentioned  the  first  conceptum  of  thia 
grand  defensive  scheme,  nhich  had  more  or  leta 
occupied  the  mind  of  Wellington  ever  since  the 
campaign  of  1808.  It  had  been  indispensable  to 
conceal  the  great  project,  and  to  mystify  the  French 
as  to  its  existence ;  and  this  had  been  done  with 
astonishiug  address.  Even  when  moat  actively 
engaged  in  directing  the  construction  of  the  works, 
Wellington  had  the  art  to  make  not  only  the  enemy, 
but  also  the  people  of  the  country,  bjieve  that  he 
intended  nothing  serious  there ;  and  it  is  said  that, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  illusion,  beaometimes  apoke 
of  the  plan,  even  to  officoa  of  hia  own  armj  and 

•  Odtad  Garwood.  WaUtaglm  Dbpalolwt. 
t  ••Biitiatiwnii4dlapiitl>alk>nUyr  ' 

J  Id.  uL 
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about  his  own  person,  as  a  thing  vhich  had  flitted 
through  hia  bead,  but  which  had  been  abandoned. 
And,  even  when  Massena  received  better  informa- 
tion, he  remained  in  the  belief  that  the  works 
thrown  up  were  liule  more  than  fidd-worlo,  which 
might  easily  be  turned  or  overpowered  by  his  own 
batteries,  and  diat  so  extensive  a  line  was  not  de- 
fensible by  such  a  force  as  the  British  general 
commanded,  but  must  have  several  weak  points, 
at  some  one  or  two  of  which,  a  concentrated,  sus- 
tained attack,  costing  perhaps  a  few  thousands  in 
killed  and  wounded,  must  eventually  succeed.  For 
a  complete  notion  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  the 
reader  must  consult  military  and  scientific  books, 
and  Wellington's  own  dispatches.  We  can  only 
0^  an  outline  sketch. 

The  peninsula  or  promontoir,  at  whose  south- 
eastern extremity  Lisbon  is  situated,  is  crossed, 
rather  obliquely,  by  two  terras,  or  chains  of  moun- 
tains, which  extend,  with  various  altitudes  and 
various  degrees  of  steepness,  bat  with  partial  intet^ 
ruptions  or  openings,  from  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  iVgus.  These  two  serras 
mn  nearly  parallel  with  eadi  other,  at  a  distance 
of  from  SIS  to  eight  miles;  the  point  of  the  line 
nearest  to  Lisbon  being  close  to  tbeTagus,  between 
Via  Longa  and  Quintilla.  Through  the  passes  in 
these  serras,  and  the  low  ground  bordering  the 
T^us,  four  roads,  irom  the  interior  of  the  country, 
lead  to  the  capital.  The  hand  of  nature  had  marked 
out  these  two  lines  of  defence,  and  British  science 
and  engineering  had  been  employed  for  a  whole 
year  in  strengthening  them,  and  in  blocking  up 
the  openings  which  seemed  the  most  accessible. 
Here  redoubts  were  erected ;  here  the  whole  face 
of  a  mountain  waa  scarped  and  hewn  into  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  facet  of  some  Titanic  fortress; 
here  the  threads  of  mountain  rivulets  (which  would 
be  something  more  than  rivulets  at  the  end  of 
October  and  in  November)  were  collected  and 
broa^t  U^ether  into  one  bed;  and  here  rivers, 
tribataries  of  the  ^reat  Tagus,  were  dammed  up, 
or  were  provided  with  dams  which  could  be  used, 
and  with  floodgates  which  could  be  shut,  to  as 
to  inundate  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on 
the  approach  of  the  invader.  The  line  of  defence 
was  everywhere  double,  while  in  some  parts  there 
was  a  treble  range  of  batteries  and  redoubts.  The 
first  line,  which  was  twenty-nine  English  miles  in 
length,  began  at  Alhendra  on  the  Tagus,  crossed 
the  valley  of  Aruda  (rather  a  weak  point),  and 
passed  along  the  skirts  of  Monte  Agra^a,  where 
there  was  a  large  and  strong  redoubt :  it  Uien  ran 
across  the  valley  of  Zibreira,  skirted  the  deep  ra- 
vine of  Ruda,  to  the  heights  of  Torres  Vedras,  and 
thence  followed  the  course  of  the  little  river  Zi- 
xandre  to  its  mouth  on  the  Atlantic.  The  second 
or  inner  line,  at  a  distance  varying  from  six  to 
eight,  and  in  some  points  to  ten  miles,  extended 
from  Quintilla  on  tM  Tagus,  by  BucelUu,  Monte 
Chique,  and  Mafra,  to  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
S.  Lourenqo  on  the  aea-coaat,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-four  miles.  This  was  by  fiur  the  atronger 
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line  of  the  two,  both  by^  nature  and  by  art,  and,  if 
the  iirat  line  were  forced  by  any  enemy,  the  retreat 
of  the  lumy  upon  the  second'  was  secure  at  all 
times.*  Both  these  lines  were  aecured  by  breast- 
works, abattis,  and  stone  walls  with  banquettes  and 
srarps.  Not  an  opening  nor  interstice,  through 
which  a  mountain  goat  could  pass,  but  waa  blocked 
up  or  guarded.  Down  the  hollows  in  which  the 
roads  ran  were  pointed  the  black  muzzles  of  nu- 
merous guns,  projecting  from  batteries  which  could 
maintain  a  fire  in  front  and  a  crossing  fire  from  the 
flanks.  And,  to  provide  for  every  occurrence,  to 
make  sure  of  a  safe  and  easy  passage  to  our  ships 
of  war  in  the  Tagus,  there  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
second  line  a  shorter,  closer  line,  to  protect  tiie 
embarcalion  of  our  troops.  'This  innermost  line  of 
all  was  strong  enough  to  check  even  a  brave  enemy 
had  there  been  no  other  lines  befure  it ;  it  rested 
at  one  extremity  on  a  tremendous  redoubt,  and  at 
the  other  on  the  broad  ditch  and  lofly  walls  of  the 
castle  of  S.  Julian.  About  100  redoubts  or  forts, 
containmg  altogether  more  than  600  piecea  of  ar- 
tillery, were  scattered  along  these  lines.f 

In  fortifying  such  lines  as  these  of  Torres  Vedras, 
for  the  aupimrt  of  a  large  army  in  the  field,  the 
ordinary  practice  is  to  construct  mtteries  and  other 
points  d*appmj  which  shall  present  as  imposing  a 
front  as  may  be  to  the  attacking  force,  but  shall  be 
open  and  defenceless  in  the  rear,  and  thus  useless 
if  once  turned.  But  in  the  present  instance  the 
redoubts  thrown  up  were  not  of  this  ordinary  na- 
ture ;  they  were  not  so  much  field-works  as  regular 
castles,  many  of  which  were  capable  of  containing 
several  hundreds  of  men,  while  there  was  one  that 
required  a  garrison  of  3000.  Equally  strong  in 
the  rear,  flanks,  and  front,  these  castle-like  redoubta 
were  built  as  if  each  had  been  intended  to  stand  a 
siege  of  six  weeks  at  the  most  moderate  computa- 
tion ;  and  they  were  ao  placed  that  they  were  all, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  independent  of  those 
near  them,  and  well  sheltered  from  the  fire  of  their 
neighboura,  if  those  neighbours  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Supposing  the  front  line  to 
be  forced,  Uie  forts  wen  still  there  to  interrupt 
the  enemy's  communications  and  cut  off  their  sup- 
plies; and  our  retiring  columns  had  only  to  march 
a  few  milea  to  the  rear,  in  order  to  assume  ground 
even  more  defensible  than  that  which  they  had 
abandoned.!  It  was  erroneously  'supposed  by 
some  that  the  regular  army,  in  the  event  of  an 
attack,  would  occupy  these  redoubts,  and  be  wholly 
engird  and  shut  up  in  the  works.   Nothing  was 

•  H  ia  tald  thkt  Iba  front  lioe,  on  wbich  tlie  ilUad  nrray  wu' pliced, 
and  on  which  It  had  a  comiiieM  triunph,  «b«  »t  Snl  InteiideiTniheT 
a«  a  11ns  of  i(oUt«d  port*,  or  a*  a  wrt  of  ontwork  to  t«tard  tha  advance 
oftha  Ftenefa  umI  oooI  their  Inpetnoalty,  than  aa  Um  prnnanv&t  poil> 
lioni  but  that,  through  tb«  long  delay  ofHaatena  in  <^ninx  theCDm- 
palgn  In  nirtagal,  and  In  adniBring  from  Almrid^,  Um«  had  been 
givan  tu  Ow  E^lUh  engineen  to  rend«t  thfa  Ont  line  to  ftwinid^le  aa 
to  tndaee  Lord  welUnjfton  to  niBke  hU  Miiiid  njnto  it. 

The hi|{heit pralaa  «u  due,  and  waaxivan  to  iheae  engioaer otneera, 
vhonUhounvm  directed  at  Ant  by  Oikmel  Fletcher,  and  aftemnnla 
by  Captain  J.  T.  Jonea,  boUi  of  the  ftoyal  EnniDem. 

t  DitpQtehea.— A.  VloiuMnx,  Hllitan  Life  of  (be  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton.—Colonel  Lelth  Hay.  NamUve.— HiOoi  Slumn,  Hemoba  of  the 
Life  of  tile  Duke  of  WellloKton.— Sontbey,  ftn  Bdinbutgh  Amul  Ke- 
glater.MdHlit.orFMUnNlBrWar.  „       .   «  ._  . 
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fiuther  from  Lord  Welliiigton's  mind :  hit  design 
Tu  to  garrison  these  strong  posts  with  his  artillery, 
and  the  militia  and  least  disciplined  regiments  of 
the  Portuguese,  whilst  he  kept  the  whole  of  the 
British  army  and  the  klite  of  the  Portuguese  free 
and  UDcncumhered,  to  be  employed  as  circumatancei 
might  require.  By  this  arrangement  he  secured 
to  himself  the  double  advantage  of  a  movable 
army  and  a  fortified  place.  While  the  immovable 
put  of  the  force,  the  axtillery,  the  militia,  &c., 
neld  the  castle-like  redoubts,  the  whole  allied  re- 
gular army,  numeroua,  Inilliant  in  equiiMiieuti  high 
in  spirit,  confident  in  tlwir  ^^eat  commander, 
woold  move,  free  as  the  wind,  in  every  direction, 
to  com  the  nimmita  of  mountaina,  to  descend  into 
valleys,  or  to  rush  against  any  luckless  French 
column  that,  with  diminished  numbers,  might 
perchance  fince  a  passage  through  the  Isatteriea 
and  redoubts,  and  the  umost  impenetrable  ob- 
stacles of  this  grand  position. 

Within  the  foremost  of  these  lines  Lord  Wel- 
lington and  the  allied  army  entered  on  the  8th  of 
October,  leaving  the  French  van  behind  them  in 
the  plain.  As  soon  as  the  army  arrived,  and  each 
divi8i(m  took  up  its  assigned  quarters,  the  defences, 
vfaich  were  strong  enough  before,  were  made  still 
stronger,  as  if  the  great  leader  were  determined  to 
take  a  bond  of  fate.  The  powerfiil  British  fleet  in 
the  Tagus  and  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  were  made  to 
flank  the  whole  of  the  right  of  the  position ;  a  iine 
body  of  English  marines  occupied  the  line  of  em- 
bar  cation,  and  Portogaese  militia  and  artillery 
manned  the  casUe  of  S.  Julian  and  the  forts  on 
the  Tagus,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  respectable 
armed  citizens  who  had  formed  volunteer  corps, 
garrisoned  Lisbon,  into  which  our  ships  of  war 
and  transports  threw  everything  that  was  needful. 
Telegraphs  were  erected  along  the  two  lines,  to 
communicate  in&rmation  from  one  extremity  of  the 
lines  to  the  other  and  to  every  part  of  the  fiositioa ; 
and  these  signal-stations  were  properly  put  m  charge 
of  experienced  seamen  from  the  fleet.  To  complete 
the  barriers,  pallisades,  platforms,  and  planked 
bridges  leading  into  the  works,  50,000  trees  were 

? laced  at  the  disposal  of  the  engineer  department, 
'here  was  no  lack  of  hands  to  do  the  necessary 
work ;  3000  artillerymen  and  officers  of  the  coun- 
try were  on  the  spot;  1000  Portuguese  peasantry 
were  employed  as  labourers ;  and  the  British  engi- 
neers, ■nillei^men,  and  artifiioere  (Uie  latter  recently 
imported  or  increased  in  numbers),  were  aided  by 
our  foot  soldiera,  who  fimnd  great  excitement  and 
amniement  in  the  occupation.  From  Torres  Vedraa 
to  Lisbon  the  whole  country  was  as  busy  as  bees 
in  die  boney  season ; — it  was  covered,  or  constantly 
traversed,  like  an  anthill  in  an  autumnal  evening. 
Every  day,  every  hour,  the  whole  position,  and 
particularly  the  first  line,  was  gaining  strength 
from  all  this  unremitting  labour.  The  roads  lead- 
ing up  to  the  position  were  destroyed ;  and,  as 
Wellington  had  gained  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  bringing  the  ^ench  down  as  the  rainy  season 
waa  setting  in,  they  found  an  inundated  country 


and  a  swamp  to  give  them  damp  welcome.*  Within 
the  front  line  there  was  made  a  good  tffoad  road  to 
afi^rd  easy  passage  to  our  troops,  to  every  part  of 
that  line ;  and  other  roads,  between  the  first  and 
the  second  line,  and  between  the  second  and  the 
line  of  embarcation,  were  either  repaired  or  made, 
to  facilitate  communication,  to  admit  the  passage 
of  artillery,  or  to  shorten  the  distance  by  which  the 
troops  had  to  move  for  the  purposes  of  concentra- 
tion or  resistance.  And  again,  in  case  of  an  almost 
impossible  reverse,  all  the  roads  and  stone  bridges 
between  the  outer  line  and  the  line  of  embarcation 
were  undmnined.  A  finer  field  for  manceuTiing 
than  thatwhich  lay  behind  the  ridge  of  Tonea  Vedras 
could  scarcely  be  desired  or  conceived-t 
;  The  French  van  halted  at  Sobral  for  three  or 
four  days,  waiting  fi>r  the  arrival  of  the  main  body 
and  rear,  whose  march  was  impeded  by  the  tre- 
mendous rains.  This  interval  was  employed  by 
the  allies  in  the  manner  above  narrated.  When 
Massena  came  up  on  the  iltfa  he  appears  to  have 
been  taken  by  surprise  at  the  sight  of^  Wellington's 
lines  ;  and  he  employed  some  days  in  reconnoitring 
them  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  He  made 
some  demonstrations  in  order  to  make  the  British 
divisions  show  out  their  force.  On  the  14th  there 
was  a  little  fighting  between  the  town  of  Sobral 
and  the  lines,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated 
by  the  English  bayonet.  They  also  showed  them- 
selves in  some  force  near  Villa  Franca  on  the 
right  of  the  line  and  dose  to  the  T^;ui;  and 
here  the  French  general  St.  Croix  was  killed 
by  the  fire  of  the  English  gun-boats,  iUter  this 
no  demonstration  of  sny  consequence  wss  made. 
Not  a  single  attempt  was  ever  made  to  assail  any 
of  the  works,  or  to  penetrate  the  outer  line  in  any 
part  of  its  long  range.  Those  scarped  rocks,  and 
those  eminences  bristling  with  cannon,  smote  the 
heart  of  Massena  with  despair  ;  and,  by  this  time, 
Wellington  had  united  behind  that  foremost  line  a 
force  numerically  equal  to  his  own.  Some  rein- 
forcements had  arrived  from  England  and  from 
Gibraltar,  and  the  Marques  de  la  Rom  an  a  had 
been  induced  to  come  from  Estremadura  and  join 
the  allies  with  a  Spanish  division  5000  strong. 
Though,  perhaps,  indifferent  in  other  respects, 
these  Spaniards  might  be  depended  upon  behind 
stone  walls  and  parapets.  Lord  Wellington 
counted  his  British  troops,  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery,  at  29,000,  and  the  whole  of  the  k- 

SiUr  force  of  which  he  could  dispose  at  68,615. 
e  estimated  that  Massena  hail  hu  not  less  than  ' 
70,000  men  at  die  battle  of  Busaco,  but  that  he 

•  Tbe  wefttli«t  kept  fine  udUI  tlw  very  da;  on  whidi  Wdlliwtoa 
wtM  t  TortM  Vedru.  In  ■  dlipatch  to  ituBul  of  lAnrpooi,  duad 
lath October,  be  nye.  "On  the  mh  the  nSa  copmroced  which  luullj 
falU  at  Ihta  teuaa  of  the  yni  In  Ponnnl,  uid  bu  oondutted  wiui 
BTMt  vtalence  ever  riom.  Thi*  hu  yuAMj  tncreaied  the  watmfa 


dUSculUei.  and  delayed  hit  piofi'^' 
T  "  I  enBBot  pnxwd  fhRnn  'wKbout  Mrlof  to  draw  th*  attemtoa 
of  mj  braUter  toVlWn  iBaputieiilar  sMBiicr,  not  only  to  th«  eaMfct 
(Toirea  Vvdraa)  of  wlifeh  1  an  now  ipeakinf,  bni  to  the  wbolt  pUn 
of  ttia  camp^n,  beeame  I  am  tare  that  a  Britith  amy  acm  look 
pBrt  la  one  better  adi^>led  to  Inalract  it  tn  tbe  art  ormaixBnTriwaaa 
mat  itale.  nor,  oun-eqiieully,  so  ireU  calenTated  to  nub  ■■elent 
oBceiaot  Ihoaa  who  diand  u  It,  vi  awdlafioecd  totakctkatmU* 
at  BMiyteg  it  aa  tt  dwwfc"—  jfaiyfn  l^adtoarfiwy. 
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had  already  lost  by  war,  by  disease,  and  want 
about  15,000 !  But  6000  or  7000  of  the  French 
army  that  remained  were  cavalry,  an  arm  in  which 
the  English  general  continued  to  be  very  deficient 
Renoancing  for  the  present  all  hopes  of  planting 
the  eagles  on  the  towers  of  Lisbon,  Massena  put 
the  2nd  and  8th  corps  partly  into  the  Tillages  and 
partly  in  birouacs  in  front  of  the  right  and  centre 
of  the  British  position,  leaving  the  6th  corps  at 
Otta  in  hit  rear.  He  established  his  depdt  and 
hospitals  in  the  town  of  Santarem,  and  endeavoured 
to  form  magazines  there.  For  this  last  purpose  he 
sent  movable  columns  to  scour  the  country  in 
search  of  provisions,  for  he  had  brought  nothing  of 
the  sort  with  him.  AU  this  part  of  the  country 
had  been  pretty  well  stripped  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  either  retired  to  the  mountains  or  within 
the  lines  of  Torres  Tedras;  but  the  French  plun- 
dered or  destroyed  what  was  left,  so  that  for  many 
leagues  in  Mas8ena*8  rear  the  country  was  reduced 
to  a  desert.  Nor  was  this  all  the  woe  in  that  quar- 
ter :  Colonel  Trant,  who  had  carried  off  the  French 
sick  and  wounded  from  Coimbra,  was  joined  by 
the  Portuguese  militia  under  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
and  Colonel  Millar,  and  all  these  forces  glided  in 
between  the  army  of  Massena  and  the  Spanish 
frontier,  cutting  off  all  his  communications,  and 
doing  other  mischief.  Trant  and  Wilson  even 
came  down  to  attack  or  menace  the  strong  French 
rear  at  Otti,  obliging  Massena  to  move  back  a 
whole  division  from  his  front  to  keep  them  in 
check.  Towards  the  end  of  October,  when  the 
privations  and  the  sickness  of  bis  army  were  on  the 
increase,  he  threw  2000  men  across  the  Zezere  to 
re-open  a  communication  with  Spain  by  way  of 
Castello  Branco ;  and  he  sent  General  Foy  with  a 


strong  escort  to  find  or  fight  hii  way  as  best  he 
could  to  Giudad  Rodrigo,  whence  the  general  was 
to  repair  with  all  speed  to  Paris,  to  acquaint  the 
emperor  with  the  real  situation  of  affairs  in  Por- 
tugal. On  the  15th  of  November  Massena  began 
a  retrograde  movement,  for  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawing  his  army  from  the  low  wet  grounds  in 
front  of  Torres  Vedras  and  placing  it  in  canton- 
ments for  the  winter.  He  established  the  2nd  or 
Regnier's  corps  in  and  near  Santarem  in  a  very 
strong  position ;  the  8th  corps  he  put  into  Femes, 
the  6th  corps  farther  back  into  Thomar,  and  he 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Torres  Novas.  These 
positions  were  not  to  be  assailed  with  impunity; 
but  before  the  French  could  reach  them  they  were 
molested  by  the  British  light  division  and  cavalry, 
who  took  some  prisoners.  Lord  Wellington, 
leaving  part  of  the  allied  army  in  the  lines,  moved 
forward  the  remainder  towards  the  Rio  Mayor, 
which  separated  him  from  the  French  position  at 
Santarem;  and,  having  placed  Hill's  division  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tagus  opposite  to  Santarem,  his 
lordship  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Cartazo.  If  his 
proclamation  had  been  properly  obeyed,  Massena 
must  have  been  starved  out  of  the  country  before 
the  beginning  of  December.  But  the  Portuguese 
inhabitants  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Zezere  had 
remained  in  fsncied  security,  and  the  French 
found  considerable  supplies  in  Santarem,  Pernes, 
Torres  Novas,  Golegao,  and  other  towns.  Thus 
provisions  were  obtained,  by  the  usual  processes  of 
force  and  intimidation,  at  least  for  a  part  of  the 
winter.  And,  what  was  worse  for  the  allies,  a 
number  of  boats  had  been  carelessly  or  treacher- 
ously lefl  at  Santarem,  to  enikble  the  French  to 
cross  the  Tagus  whenever  they  liked,  and  to  act  on 
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the  flanki  of  Wellington's  army.*  The  Portu^ 
guese  regency  were  far  from  posussing  that  au- 
thority irhich  an  executive  government  ought  to 
ponea;  ind  in  activity  .and  ability  they  seem  to 
have  been  still  mora  deficient  The  business  of 
gOTemment  leqaires  an  apprenticeship  as  well  as 
all  others;  these  new  nnuried  men  were  very 
greedy  for  the  popularity  which  th^  hmwd  would 
prolong  their  power ;  and,  as  Lord  Wellington 
obaeTved,  they  would  not  aid  in  any  measure,  how- 
ever beneficiid  to  the  real  interests  of  the  country, 
which  might  be  unpopular  with  the  mob  of 
LiaboD.f  Instead  of  strenuously  enforcing  the 
proclamation,  they  had  agreed  with  the  unwilling 
inhabitants  in  many  parts  of  the  country  that  the 
measures  it  prescribed  were  very  distressing,  and 
ruinous  and  unnecessary ;  and  they  bad  endea- 
voured to  throw  all  the  odium  of  the  proclamation 
upon  his  lordship.  When  Massena's  movable 
columns  began  to  ravage  the  countries  east  of  the 
mountains  and  between  the  mountains  of  the 
Ti^OB  and  Zezere,  the  people  felt  the  folly  of  the 
regency  and  their  own  lamentable  error ;  but  then 
it  was  too  late.  It  has  been  said  by  <nie  of  his 
companions  in  arms,  that  it  is  not  going  too  far  to 
affirm  that  a  British  commander  naa  seldom,  if 
stood  in  a  predicament  more  harassing  and 
more  nnsadafaetory  than  that  occupied  by  Lord 
Wellington  during  this  campaign  of  1810;  and 
that  probably  not  a  single  individual  in  the  British 
service  could  have  carried  himself  through  the 
difficulties  arising  out  of  it,  except  the  roan  who 
struggled  with  and  overcame  them,  t  The  Bishop 
(now  patriarch)  of  Oporto  and  Principal  Souza, 
who  had  given  so  much  trouble  to  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple  during  his  brief  command,  and  who  had 
now  voices  potential  in  the  regency  (the  patriarch 
being  president),  had  been  carrying  on  an  irritating 
correspondence  all  through  the  summer,  pretending 
to  know  better  than  the  able  British  general  how 
to  manage  the  war,  and  constantly  interfering  with 
his  authority,  although,  by  a  decree  of  the  prince 
regent  of  Portugal  sent  over  from  Brazil,  his 
lordship  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief 
and  marshal- general  of  the  Portuguese  anny.§ 
*'They  give  me  more  trouble  in  writing  letters 
upon  dieir  nonsenae/*  saya  his  lordship,  **  and  make 

*  Hli  lordtbip  htA  been  lepMledly  aaooyad  by  ilmilBT  act*  or  re- 
mimieM  or  Irpaebery ;  but  at  inis  ptoTocktioti  he  ipoke  out.  He  tlmw 
th«  principal  blama  where  it  wu  merited — upon  the  Portn|rueM  n- 
gmcy.  To  Mr.  Cli&rV'a  Stuart  (itnenrarda  Loid  Stuart  de  Uoibaa)'}, 
who  v*e  leridtng  at  Uabon  —  oUr  itmtMMadnr  b>  that  ■huffling  pro 
tempore  governmeDt.  be  poured  out  hi*  oomplainia  end  Nproaehei, 
well  knowiDK  that  tituart  would  not  tnlooe  milter*  wtih  Uie  sentiemm 
of  the  Kgenry.  "  ir,"  wrote  hie  lord«hip,  "  the  Freach  can  feed  in  the 

eonntry,  ihay  will  My  till  they  will  bo  rrlnfotced  The 

Francb  could  not  have  lUld  if  the  provieloiw  had  bern  removrd  .  .  . 
All  onr  nilUary  unniainenti  are  uieleu  if  iltey  can  find  aubaiatenee 
OQ  the  grtMiiid  which  they  occupy  ....  Then  the  boati  are  left  at 
Saotamn  la  oider  to  Ki*e  tlie  enemy  an  opportnoity  of  acUng  upon 
oni  llaAli*.  Tbtty  could  not  have  staid  a  week  if  the  providona  tiad 
been  carried  off  ...  .  For  aosht  I  know  to  the  cootrary,  they  may 
ba  able  lo  maintain  their  poailkm  ttll  the  whole  Fmwh  army  ia 
laought  to  their  HaiaUMB.  It  to  heaH^imtUax  to  contempUte  the 
dunes  of  Ulnte  ftmn  Mwh  obatiiuiey  and  folly.' —JW^pMrfw. 

•)-  Loiter  to  Charlaa  Stoart,  Eaq.  in  Dtopalches. 

fMarqaeaa  of  Londoodeny . 
Lord  Wellington  hatl  alao  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  regency 
in  I'ortQKal.  ia  conjunctioa  with  Mr.  CharlM  Stnnn,  onr  miuiiter  at 
Uabon ;  but  Ihii  laiC  appolntmeut  dkl  nut  take  place  Ull  tiie  month 


me  lose  more  time  than  can  be  conceived.  I  am 
responsible,  and  they  are  not,  for  the  success  of  our 
operations."  The  fact  was  that  the  regency,  after 
the  appointment  of  Principal  Souza  to  be  a  member 
of  it,  conceived  that  the  war  could  be  maintained  upon 
the  Portuguese  frontier,  where  Maasena  mi«[ht  be 
kept  at  hay,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Wellrngtm 
and  every  military  offi<»r  in  the  country ;  and,  in- 
stead of  giving  positive  orders  preparatory  to  the 
retreat  of  the  allied  array  to  Torrea  Vedras,  they 
WBBted  much  valuable  time  in  discussing  wiUi  his 
lordship  the  expediency  of  adopting  another  plan 
of  defence — a  plan  which  must  have  driven  their 
sapient  excellencies  out  of  Lisbon,  and  have  left 
that  capital  open  to  Massena.  After  the  sudden 
fall  of  their  fortress  of  Almeida,  the  regency  be- 
trayed such  a  degree  of  ill-humour  as  made  it  seem 
as  if  they  believed  that  that  for^ess  alone  could 
have  stopped  the  French,  and  that  Lord  Wdlington 
had  set  fire  to  the  powder-magazine,  which  blew 
ita  works  into  the  air.  On  the  1th  of  September, 
or  twenty  days  before  be  fought  the  battle  of 
Busaco,  Wellington  wrote  in  fijrm  and  indignant 
language  to  the  British  minister  at  Lisbon,  desiring 
him  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  these  miserable  in- 
trigues by  informing  the  members  of  the  regency 
that  he  would  not  stay  in  the  country,  and  tlut  he 
would  advise  the  British  goveniment  lo  withdraw 
their  asautance,  if  th^  interfered  in  any  manner 
with  the  operations  of*^  his  army,  or  with  tiw  ap- 
pointments Marahal  Beresford  might  choose  to 
make  for  his  own  staff.  He  bade  Mr.  Stuart  re- 
mind those  gentlemen  of  the  original  arrangement 
and  agreement  which  gave  to  himself  and  Beresford 
the  exclusive  management  of  the  two  armies,  and 
to  warn  them  once  more  of  the  dangers  which  must 
result  from  the  regency's  refusing  or  delaying  to 
adopt  the  civil  and  polldeal  arrangementa  recom- 
mended by  him,  and  corresponding  with  the  mili- 
tary operations  he  was  carrying  on.  His  lordship 
drew  a  comparison  between  this  ignorant  and  im- 
patient TCgracy  and  the  central  junta  of  Spain, 
which  had  hurried  army  after  army  into  battle, 
only  to  he  beaten  and  sacrificed.  He  spoke  of  the 
Portuguese  militia  as  only  fit  for  the  khid  ser- 
vice on  which  he  was  employing  it ;  he  declared 
that  as  yet  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  r^olar  Por- 
tuguese army  which  cotdd  be  trusted  in  the  field 
against  French  veterans,  and  that  he  was  the  but 
judge  of  the  qualities  and  capabilities  of  the  troops 
under  his  command.  But  the  fighting  patriarch 
and  his  sword- bearer,  Souza,  would  neither  confess 
their  own  ignorance,  nor  renounce  Uieir  own  plans ; 
and  when  thie  retreat  from  the  Mond^o  commenced 
they  wrote  and  talked  more  wordy  nonsenee.  On 
the  6th  of  October,  when  the  allied  forces  were 
close  upon  the  inexpugnable  lines,  the  creation  of 
which  saved  Lisbon,  Wellington  again  addressed 
the  British  minister,  who  had  the  right  of  sitting 
iu  the  council  of  regency.  "  You  will  do  me  die 
favour,"  said  his  lordship,  **  to  inform  the  regency, 
and  above  all,  the  Principal  Souza,  that,  faia  British 
migesty  andtiieprinoe  rq[eitt  Inmw  intnitted  me 
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vith  the  command  of  their  anniec,  and  likewise 
with  the  conduct  of  the  military  operations,  I  will 
not  suffer  them,  or  anybody  else,  to  interfere  with 
them;  that  I  know  best  where  to  station  my  troops, 
and  where  to  make  a  stand  against  the  enemy ;  and 
I  shall  not  alter  a  system  formed  upon  mature  con- 
Mderation  upon  any  suggestion  of  theirs.  I  am 
reaponsible  for  what  I  do,  and  they  are  not.  I  re- 
commend them  to  look  to  the  measures  for  which 
they  are  responsible,  and  which  I  long  ago  re- 
commended to  them,  viz^  to  provide  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  Lisbon,  and  for  the  food  of  the  army,  and 
of  the  people,  while  the  troo|»  aball  be  engaged 
with  the  enemy.  As  for  Prmcipat  Souu,  I  beg 
you  to  tell  him,  from  me,  HtM  I  han  had  no  satis- 
faction in  transacting  the  business  of  this  country 
since  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  government ; 
that,  being  embarked  in  a  course  of  military  opera- 
tions, of  which  I  hope  to  see  the  aucceasful  termi- 
nation, I  ^hall  continue  to  carry  them  on  to  their 
end ;  but  that  no  power  upon  earth  shall  induce 
me  to  remain  in  the  Peninsula,  for  one  moment, 
after  I  shall  have  obtained  his  majesty's  leave  to 
resign  my  charge,  if  Principal  Souza  is  to  remain 
either  a  member  of  the  government,  or  to  continue 
at  Lisbon.  Either  he  must  quit  the  country  or  I 
shall  i  and,  if  I  should  be  obliged  to  go,  I  will  take 
care  Uiat  the  world,  in  Portu^  at  least,  and  the 
prince  r^n^  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  my 
reasnns.*  .  ^  .  .  .  .  I  have  but  little  doubt  of 
success;  but,  as  I  have  fought  m  sufficient  number 
of  battles  to  discover  that  the  result  of  any  oat  is 
not  certain,  even  under  the  best  arrangements,  I 
am  anxious  that  the  government  should  adopt  pre- 
paratory arrangements  to  take  out  of  the  enemy's 
way  those  persons  and  their  families  who  would 
suffer  if  they  were  to  fall  iuto  his  hands."  Souza 
was  not  only  a  presumptuous,  meddling,  headstrong 
blockhead,  hoi.  a  corrupt  and  rapacious  man.  On 
the  30th  of  November,  from  hia  head-quarters  at 
Cartaxo,  Wellington  addressed  a  frank,  manly  letter 
to  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  showing  the  imperious  necessity  of 
turning  Principal  Souza  out  of  the  government 
The  Council  of  Regency  at  Lisbon  consented  to 
dismiss  or  suspend  the  obnoxious  Principal ;  but 
he  would  submit  neither  to  suspension  nor  dis- 
missaL  He  appealed  to  the  distant  prince  regent, 
uid,  until  his  answer  should  inire,  betook  hinisdf 
to  the  getting  up  of  a  regular  anti-E^ish  party, 
which  greatly  injured  the  con6dence  whicn  Uie 

*  '*  AU  I  uk  from  the  Porlapiefe  ngnvy."  wU  Welllngtoa,  "  it 
timDqoniltfliitlw  towBof  LUboB,  and  proviilonajbr  tfofroin  Inapt." 
Itamnua  tiwttha  r^aney  Uid  wit  Mud  ntflleieiit  pmrlaiou;  ttiattlM 
Enslbh  commimriat  irete  obltKrd  to  ftimiih  the  PaTtu|{uwe  troop* 
aD<f  militia ;  and  that,  iiutead  of  malotalnlng  tnii(]uilllty  in  IhalawB 
of  Liitaoo,  aomo  of  the  mbna  of  that  KOTerancDt  asdlnl  diatntb' 
ucva.  "  From  the  letter  of  the  Srd  Irutaat,  vhich  I  Iibt*  irc^ol 
ftoB  Don  UiKaal  Fo^as,"  adda  hi*  lordahip,  *'  I  had  hoprd  that  tha 
Ipmnuiim  vera  tatliUcd  with  what  [  had  done  and  iatFtHled  to  do ; 
and  that.  Initeiidof  eadearanriof  torcBdursll  nirthcrdefeDulhiitlra, 
hj  dtitubing  Iba  miiKU  of  the  popnlaM  at  Uaboo,  Ihey  vonM  ha«o 
done  thrlr  duty  by  adopting  maaaiiMa  lu  neun  tha  tranqulllily  of  tha 
town.  Bmt  I  tmppo<«  MOt,  lili4  ot/ier  vtoA  MivUnalt,  thejf  add  A^t- 
cilyf0  Mr  wtiwtt  Mi  tAai  tMr  taprtniaut  of  affrtha&m,  oMd 
torn  gratiUda,  inert  iaU*ded  u  cnavw  onmra."  Hia  uirdahip  dn^cd 
Mr.  swut  l«  soniBiuiicalB  the  wfiole  of  thU  itlnitiig  lattei  to  tha 
PMta{«a*e  ngmej,  awi  Ikea  tranmil  It  to  tti*  Bridtfa  goTenMurt. 


government  reposed  in  the  British  army  and  its 

great  leader. 

At  the  same  time  the  Portuguese  troops  and 
militia  left  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  wae  so 
badly  supplied  by  their  government  that  the  re- 
gular soldiers  began  to  desert,  and  the  militiamen 
to  run  to  their  homes,  whole  regiments  at  once,  in 
order  to  escape  starvatioa  Thus  starving  their 
own  troops,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  there- 
genCT  would  provide  for  Romana  and  his  Spaniards. 
Wellington,  who  could  not  see  Uiem  perish,  was 
obliged  to  {H-ovide  out  of  his  own  stores  for  these 
5000  famishing  men,  aa  also  for  another  equally 
hungrv  and  naked  Spaniah  corps  of  1200  men, 
which  nad  now  been  brought  into  Portugal  by  Don 
Carlos  de  Espaiia.  Such  were  a  few  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  surrounded  the  British  general.  He 
had,  however,  saved  the  capital,  and  reduced  the 
enemy  to  inactivity.  All  the  north  of  Portugal  was 
free  from  the  French,  as  was  also  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom  south  of  the  Tagus.  The  fiue  rich  coun- 
try round  Idsbon  was  untouched.  The  opulent 
city  of  Oporto  was  aa  safe  as  Lisbon;  Goimbra, 
Abrantes,  all  the  large  towns  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  allies,  as  were  also  all  the  furtrases  of  the 
country,  with  the  single  exception  of  Almeida. 
Massena  waa  absolutely  master  of  nothing  except 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  divisions  of  his  army 
stood :  he  was  hemmed  in  between  the  northern 
bank  of  die  Tagus,  the  Rio  Mayor,  and  the  EatrelU 
mountains,  having  Wellington  in  his  front,  the  Pop> 
tugueae  militia  in  his  rear,  and  his  oommunicationa 
with  Spain  and  fVance  intercepted.*  It  is  im- 
possible," said  Lord  Wellington,  early  in  Novem- 
ber, "  to  describe  Uie  pecuniury  and  other  distresses 
of  the  French  armies  in  the  Peninsula.  Alt  the 
troops  are  months  iu  arrears  of  pay  ;  they  are,  in 
general,  very  badly  clothed;  they  want  horses, 
carriages,  and  equipments  of  every  descriptiun  ; 
their  troops  subsist  solely  upon  plunder,  whether 
acquired  individually,  or  more  regularly  by  the  way 
of  requisition  and  contribution  :  they  receive  no 
money,  or  acarcely  any,  from  France ;  and  they 
realiae  but  liule  from  their  pecuniary  contributions 
in  Spain.  Indeed,  I  have  lately  discovered  that 
the  expense  of  the  and  the  hospitals  alone  of 
the  French  army  in  the  Peninsula  amounts  to 
more  than  the  sum  stated  in  the  financial  expoii 
as  the  whole  expense  of  the  entire  Frendi  army.**t 
At  the  end  of  the  campa^  the  British  army  was 
in  a  finer  condition  thui  ever  it  had  been  in ;  ita 
discipline  waa  greatly  improved,  and  so  was  its 

*  Tbeaa  eomnnnicatiaBt  mvat  hare  been  Tery  convMelT  inter- 
cepted, tot  Maaaena  wrota  only  two  dtraaicliea  to  Parii,  and  they 
were  both  aelied  and  carried  to  Lord  Wellingtoa.  Later,a  Witngueaa 
tialtOT,  a  Captain  Maaeucnhu,  who  bad  taken  Mo^iem  andar  tha 
French,  and  fiaU  become  aide-de-camp  tr>  Junot,  waa teteTOepted and 
lelud  aa  he  waa  traveUing  towards  the  rronller  of  ApaJDi  illBgiiliail  aa 
a  SpsnUh  pcacaitt.  The  dUpatohaa  ftnind  abont  bli  mmb  wan 
earned  nut  to  Lord  Wellington,  but  to  the  leKency  at  LtaboB.  TbW 
wne  raid  to  contain  an  ewmeat  tequert  froni  Maawoa  that  lbs  Em- 
|mr  NapolMn  wouM  ba  ywioualy  |dcMed  to  neinfoiMhia  my  of 

Thia  Hatcarenhaa  waa  hufad  by  tha  nganey,  but  aot  utU  nearly 
a  yeai  aftei  hli  npture. 

i  Latter  lo  the  Earl  of  LiTerpool,  in  Diapalchca«— Tlik  laat  dU- 
eoveiy  wiU  tbow  the  faith  to  be  put  in  the  anaual  Compt*  rtaim,  oi 
SiwaeU  c^pMt,  I««Mt«d  bf  Bonafim  and  Ua^lnUtra. 
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health,  the  efiectire  streneth  In  prdportion  to  its 
total  numbera  being  remarkably  high.  There  was, 
in  factj  no  aickneaa  in  the  army  of  any  importance ; 
above  half  of  thoie  returned  as  aick  were  con* 
Taleacent,  and  were  only  waiting  in  the  salubrious 
atmospheie  of  Belem  to  gain  strength  to  bear  the 
fatiguesof  marching  and  of  their  dutyin  the  field.* 
The  rash  and  the  uninformed,  or  the  unfriendly, 
in  England  as  well  as  in  Portugal,  asked  why, 
under  such  circumstances,  Ijord  Wellington  did 
not  attack  Massena  and  annihilate  his  army  in  a 
grand  battle  ?  There  were  several  reasons  why  his 
fordship  should  not  make  any  such  rash  attempt 
The  allied  army  under  his  command  was  the  only 
oiganised  body  existing  anywhere  in  the  Peninsula 
which  could  Iceep  the  held  against  the  enemy,  and, 
should  it  be  shattered,  Spain,  as  well  as  Portugal, 
would  remain  a  rase  campagne  to  the  French.  He 
had  only  30.000  British  troops,  and  in  the  open  field 
he  could  dep^  only  uipoa  abottt  20,000  of  the  re- 
gular Portuguese.  Massena,  after  every  Ims  and 
deduction,  had  still  S5,000  veteran  troops,  and  the 
positions  which  Uie  Ally  of  the  regency  and  of  the 
people  had  allowed  him  to  take  up  and  maintain 
on  the  heights  of  Santarem,  Femes,  Torres  Novas, 
Ac.,  were  almost  as  strong  as  those  which  Welling- 
ton would  have  left  close  behind  him  at  Torres 
Vedras.  He  knew  the  difficulty  and  the  enormous 
expense  of  recruiting  the  English  part  of  his  forces ; 
and  he  had  some  reason  to  apprehend  that,  in  the 
event  of  any  signal  disaster,  the  British  govern- 
ment might  be  fbrced  to  withdraw  the  army  alto- 
gether from  the  Peninsula.  The  ministry  was  in 
a  very  insecure  unfixed  state,  weakened  by  the 
retirement  of  Canning  and  Castlereagh,  by  the  un- 
fortunate result  of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and, 
in  some  degree,  by  the  Burdett  riots :  the  king 
was  now  in  that  state  which  must  render  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  regent  inen- 
Uble  and  lasting,  and  the  Whig  party  had  expect- 
ations of  returning  to  office  and  power.  Wellington 
had  not  recdved  from  home  all  the  support  that 
he  and  the  cause  deserved ;  but  from  a  new  Whig 
ministry  he  would  have  still  less  to  expect.  Any 
great  reverse  would  have  made  him  lose  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Portuguese  troops,  who,  no  more 
than  the  great  body  of  people,  partook  in  any  of 
the  unfriendly  feelings  entertained  towards  him 
by  Souza  and  the  Patriarch.  If  he  had  not  en- 
joyed more  confidence  from  the  soldiery  and  the 
people  than  from  the  council  of  regency,  the 
cause  must  have  been  lost.  Any  considerable 
defeat  or  loss  would  discourage  the  new  Portuguese 
regiments  that  were  in  training,  and  lead  to  Mser- 
tiun :  he  could  not  trust  the  newer  levies,  and  it 
was  incumbent  on  him  to  be  ve^  coreftd  of  the 
better  part  of  that  notira  army,  immense  advan- 
tages, too,  must  arise  from  keeping  all  his  army  in 
its  present  high  state  of  health,  and  this  could 
har^y  he  done  by  keeping  it  in  the  field  through 
that  terrible  rainy  season  and  the  coming  winter. 

•  INmalchki  the  fiulof  ItnMol,  dkled  CuUio,21rt  Norm- 


No  attempt  could  be  made  to  manomvre  upon  the 
enemy's  flank  or  rear ;  first,  because  the  enemy 
showed  the^  were  indiffsrent  about  dieir  flanks  or 
rear,  or  (since  they  had  found  provisions)  their 
communications ;  and,  secondly,  oecause  the  in- 
evitable  consequence  of  attempting  such  a  ma- 
noeuvre would  be  to  open  some  one  or  other  of  the 
roads  to  Lisbon  and  to  our  shipping,  of  which 
Massena  would  be  sure  to  take  immediate  advan- 
tage. **  Therefore,"  said  his  lordship,  **  we  must 
carry  their  strong  positions  in  front  and  b^  main 
force,  and  consequently  with  loss ;  and,  m  the 
course  of  the  operations,  I  must  draw  my  army 
out  of  their  cantonments ;  I  roust  expose  the  troops 
and  horses  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  must  look  to  all  the 
consequences  of  thiat  measure  in  increased  sickness 
of  the  men  and  in  loss  of  efficiency  and  condition 

in  horses  We  should  still  stand  alone 

in  ikt  Peninsula  as  an  army ;  and,  if  I  should  suc- 
ceed in  forcing  Mossena's  positions,  it  would  be- 
come a  question  whether  I  should  be  able  to  main- 
tain my  own,  in  case  the  enemy  should  march 

another  army  into  this  country  But 

every  day's  delay,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  nar- 
rows our  line  of  defence,  and  consequently 
strengthens  it;  and  when  the  winter  shall  have  set 
in,  no  number,  however  formidable,  can  venture  to 
attack  it ;  and  the  increase  of  the  enemy*s  number 
at  th^  period  will  only  add  to  their  distiess,  and 
increase  the  difficulties  of  their  retreat."*  From  the 
middle  of  November  the  weather  continued  to  be 
miserably  bad  ;  all  the  cross-roads  were  impassable 
for  artillery  and  very  difficult  for  infantry,  and  the 
rivulets  were  all  swollen.  This  greatly  distressed 
the  French,  who  were  obliEed  to  scour  the  country 
in  seardi  of  provisions ;  but,  by  spreodiiw  and 
deepening  the  inundations  in  front  of  Torres 
Vedras,  it  greatly  strengthened  that  positlm. 
Wellington  was  more  determined  than  ever  to  moke 
no  movement  by  which  he  should  incur  the  risk  of 
involring  the  army  in  a  general  action  on  ground 
less  advantageous  than  that  which  he  had  fixed 
upon.  "  The  enemy,"  he  said,  "  can  be  relieved 
from  the  difficulties  of  their  situation  only  by  the 
occurrence  of  some  misfortune  to  the  allied  army  ; 
and  I  should  forward  their  views  by  placing  the 
fate  of  the  campaign  on  the  result  of  a  general 
action,  on  ground  chosen  by  them  instead  of  on 
that  selected  by  me.'*t 

The  Spaniards  had  got  together  their  cortes  at 
Cadiz ;  but  no  immediate  benefit  had  appeared  to 
result  from  the  convocation  of  th^  national  as- 
sembly. To  Wellington  the  cortes  appeared  to  be 
suffering  under  the  national  disease  in  as  great  a 
degree  as  the  other  authorities ;  that  is,  it  appeared 
that  tiiey  were  boa^ng  of  the  strength  and  ^wer 
of  the  Spanish  nation,  till  they  seriously  convinced 
themselves  they  were  in  no  danger,  and  then  Htting 

•  DUwitclitottaKailofLlTorpool,  No*em1«r3rd. 

t  DLiMitch  to  E«tl  or  Uvrrpool,  li*  of  Dowmber.  All  Qm  dli- 
palcliet  written  ml  Uila period  iliould  be  4ttaDitr<'lr  peruefd  by  tho««i 
M>o  would  atrt**  H  »5«*r  mUod  of  the  |t«U  emBudmepni- 
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down  quietly  and  indulging  their  national  in* 
dolence.*  They  had  brought  no  army  into  the 
field,  they  were  depeudiog  for  the  very  safe^  of 
Cadiz,  the  seat  of  their  govemmei^  upon  the 
Britiah  regiments  we  had  sent  thither ;  and,  though 
ten  months  had  pasted  since  the  appearance  of 
Marshal  Victor,  they  had  n^lected  to  prepare 
some  of  the  workt  necessary  for  their  defence,  not- 
withstandii^  the  remonstrances  of  General  Ch-aham 
and  the  British  officers  serving  under  him.f 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  September  Uiat  the  cortes 
commenced  their  proceedings  with  religious  so- 
lemnities. The  five  individuals  who  had  com- 
posed the  supreme  council  of  regency,  to  whom  the 
central  junta  had  remitted  their  authority  in  the 
month  of  February,  resigned.  The  members  of 
the  cortes  now  assembled  declared  themselves 
legally  constituted  as  a  general  and  extraordinary 
cortes,  wherein  the  national  sovereignty  resided. 
They  acknowledged,  proclaimed,  and  swore  anew 
that  Ferdinand  Vll.  of  Bourbon  was  their  only 
lawful  king;  and  declared  null  and  void  the  cession 
of  the  crown  which  he  was  said  to  have  made  in 
&Toar  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  not  only  because  of 
the  violence  and  treachery  which  accompanied  that 
illegal  transaction,  but  principally  because  the  con- 
sent of  the  nation  was  wanting.  They  authorised 
the  five  members  of  the  council  of  regency  to  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  executive  power  till  they,  the 
cortes,  should  appoint  a  government  which  they 
might  deem  more  convenient.  But  they  required 
the  five  members  of  the  regency  to  acknowledge  the 
national  sovereign^  of  the  cortes,  and  swear  obe- 
dience to  such  laws  and  decrees  as  the  cortes  should 
think  fit  to  promulgate ;  and  they  drew  up  a  very 
stringent  oath  to  be  taken  immediately  by  the  said 
members  of  the  regency.  It  was  between  ten  and 
eleven  at  night  when  this  decree  was  passed*  and 
when  the  members  of  the  regency  were  summoned 
to  attend.  Four  of  the  regents  entered  the  hall 
of  the  cortes  about  midnight  and  took  the  oath. 
But  the  fifth— the  Bishop  of  Qrense— did  not 
come.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  infirm 
state  of  his  health  wore  a8signe4  as  the  causes  of 
bis  absence ;  but  it  was  soon  known  that  the  prelate 
was  withheld  by  stronger  moUves.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people — an  alanning  doctrine  to  all  churchmen — 
or  to  swear  implicit  obedience  to  a  body  which  was 
as  yet  very  incomplete,  and  to  laws  which  were  not 
yet  made ;  and  i^m  this  hour  the  Bishop  of  Orense 
ceased  to  act  as  one  of  the  regency.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  25th  of  September,  the  cortes 
decreed,  as  a  consequence  of  their  former  decree  of 
sovereignty,  that  the  style  in  which  the  cortes  was 

•  Lettoi  to  llw  Bight  Hm.  Hmn  WdlMler,  our  wlMHwhic  wi 
Ckdto,  dmtcd  gad  December. 

i  Id.  I  KB  afhUd,"  MT*  WdHnsttm,  "Uut  the  SmbIu^  will 
Mbk  n  all  to  rtune  jtt.  It  !■  M«DilaIoiM  that  ht  (ha  thlnl  tmt  of 
t)ielr  war,  and  afUr  having  boeit  mor*  than  a  year  In  a  aUte  rk  trim- 
daitUty.  and  hmviatf  •aMaloed  no  low  of  ImporUnw  niice  the  battle  of 
OcaSa.  tfaer  ihiMld  aow  be  drpeoding  upon  n*  Ibr  ilie  Mfaty  ot  Chdli  V 
At  tbU  InnAnmbe  wa*  obllgHl  to  ord«t  Guuernl  Grahani  to  niain  at 
Ca&  tli»  Brhkh  troopa  Out  Sr  lohn  Stnan  wu  sMi^tiK  down  ftom 
acllTtoniabmUtownarBTiBfbrtuipJ.  HblocdiblporcaanolM 


to  be  addressed  should  be  that  of  majesty.  Hit^- 
ness  was  to  be  the  style  of  the  executive  power. 
They  ordered,  also,  tluit  the  commanders-in-chief 
of  armies,  the  captains-general  of  provinces,  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  the  tribunals,  provincial 
juntas,  ana  all  other  authorities,  civil,  military,  and 
ecclaiaatic,  should  take  the  oiUh  of  obedience  to 
the  cortes,  in  the  same  form  as  the  r^[ency.*  By 
another  edict  they  ordered  that  their  installation 
ahould  be  officially  made  known  through  all  the 
Spanish  dominiona,  and  everywhere  celelwated  with 
7e  Z>eunu  and  salvos  of  artillery ;  and  that  prayers 
should  be  offered  up  during  three  days,  imploring 
iht  Divine  bleraing  upon  their  councils.  On  the 
26th  they  declared  the  regency  to  be  responsible 
to  the  nation;  but  they  had  hardly  decreed  the 
separation  of  the  executive  and  the  legislative  func- 
tions before  they  confounded  them  in  their  own 
practice.  Several  of  the  deputies  of  the  cortes— 
the  founders  of  the  Spanish  republican  sect  which 
has  since  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  fate 
of  that  still  unsettled  and  wretched  country — ^had 
studied  their  politics  and  their  general  philosophy 
in  the  French  school,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
sufficiently  inclined  to  follow  the  footsteps,  bot^i  in 
matters  of  state  and  church  policy,  (A  the  rash, 
incapable,  and  pedantic  Girondists,  who  had  ruined 
all  the  healthy  hopes  ever  presented  by  the  French 
revolution.  These  men  had  imbibed  early  preju- 
dices against  England  and  her  constitution ;  and 
these  prejudices  did  not  wholly  give  way  to  the 
hatred  of  Bonaparte  and  of  the  present  system  of 
France.  Fur  the  time  this  weak  minority  of  repub- 
licans and  matenalists  produced  no  great  mural  or 
political  effect ;  but,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
learned  and  wise  Jovellanos,  who  had  attentively 
studied  the  English  constitution,  the  qualification 
of  property  in  the  deputies  or  members  had  been 
dispensed  with,  and  the  cortes,  instead  of  sittingm 
two  Houses  like  the  British  parliament,  or  voting 
as  three  sraarate  states  of  nobility,  clergy,  and 
commons,  liice  the  ancient  cortes  of  Spain,  was 
all  jumbled  together  in  one  single  chamber,  and 
voted  altogether  in  one  body,  like  (he  constituent 
assembly  of  France ;  and  nom  this  one  cuital 
blunder,  which  the  Spaniards  took  as  a  precedent, 
and  to  which  they  dung  with  mad  tenacity,  in  die 
revolution  of  1830,  have  mainly  proceeded  that 
over-extension  of  democratic  principle  and  power, 
and  that  anarchy,  to  which  now  there  seems  to  be 
no  end  except  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  abso- 
lute government,  or  in  a  military  despotism.  The 
liberales  were  not  bold  enough  to  promulgate  the 
doctrine  of  religious  liberty.  The  cortes,  even 
as  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  done  in  his  Statutes  of 

*  The  oath  ran  thna— 
Do  joQ  aweu  to  pnaom  the  Bolj  Calbolk  ApMtaUe  Rombh 
thme  realm*,  without  admMuf  any  other >  Do  yon  iwear 


to  pnwrve  the  Snaukh  Malioa  in  Ita  integflhr,  aiid  to  Mnit  no  loeaiia 
fiwdaliTarlnftltftumitaaidiiatoppKMor*?  twyou  awearto  preaerTe 
to  our  beloved  auverelgn  Potdinand  VII.  all  Ua  dominkma,  and,  in 
hia  fUluro,  to  bit  Ifgidaiau  nucMMn ;  and  to  makr  erery  powtble 
UMtlan  for  wlmring  him  frotn  eaptiiity,  and  pli<dni(  him  upon  the 
throne  7  Do  yon  awear  to  diacharga  IhiUiroUy  and  Uvftally  the  trart 
which  the  nation  retnaea  in  you,  obaetrbg  the  lawa  (rf  Spain,  but 
d>an|{lnf ,  modUVlns,  and  wying  aneb  m  nqnln  to  b«  altend  tax 
na  graoal  goodl* 
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Bay<Hiiie}  declared  the  Roman  Catholic  the  religion 
of  Spain  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  They  rated 
the  liberty  of  the  press  (and  frantic  was  the  abuse 
loon  made  of  it),  but  from  this  freedom  the  great 
■ubject  of  religion  was  enluded.*  They  passed  a 
Kit  of  law  CGMrresponding;  to  onr  Habeas  Corpus 
Act ;  bat  they  showed  that  they  thenuelves,  as  a 
goreniing  power,  would  not  be  bound  1^  its  con- 
ditiona.  The  (bur  regents  who  had  taken  the  oaths 
found,  in  less  than  a  month,  that  the  cortee,  who 
held  Uiem  responsible,  interfered  with  all  their 
measures,  and  that  they  could  not  in  this  manner 
carry  on  the  goremment.  They  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  resign.  Their  resignation  was  accepted ; 
but  they  were  ordered  to  give  in  an  account  of  their 
administntion  within  two  months,  with  a  view  to 
their  impeachment  and  trial ;  and  soon  after  the 
passing  of  this  decree,  the  cortes,  in  a  secret  silling^ 
came  to  the  resolution  of  ontering  the  members  of 
the  T^Dcy  to  retire  from  Cadiz,  and  fix  their 
abodes  in  certain  remote  towns  that  were  named  to 
them.  This  was  nothing  less  Uian  the  relegation 
process,  the  arbitrary  measure  of  the  old  court.f 
These  displaced  members  of  the  recency,  in  their 
first  season  of  power,  had  behaved  in  much  the 
same  harsh  and  arbitnury  manner  towards  the  fallen 
members  of  the  central  junta;  and  thus  every 
triumphant  party  in  Spain  trampled  upon  its  de- 
feated riTsl,  losing  sight  of  law  or  justice,  and  of 
the  healing  and  holy  influences  of  moderation.  The 
cortes  appointed  a  new  regency,  omsisting  of  Gene- 
ral BlaJce,  Don  Pedro  Agar,  a  captain  in  the  navy 
and  director-general  of  the  academies  of  the  Royal 
Marine,  and  Don  Gabriel  Ciscar,  governor  of 
Carthagena.  Blake  and  Ciscar  being  absent  on 
their  military  duties,  the  Marques  del  Palacio, 
and  Don  Jose  Maria  Puig  were  appointed  to  act 
in  their  pkces  till  they  should  arrive.  The 
marques  entertained  the  same  scruples  as  the 
Bishop  of  Orense.  When  asked  by  the  cortes  if  he 
flwore  to  obey  their  decrees,  laws,  and  constitutions, 
he  replied.  Yes,  but  without  pejudice  to  the  many 
oaths  of  6delity  whidk  be  had  taken  to  Ferdinand 
VII.  Being  called  upon  to  explain  ^  very  na- 
tural and  honourable  restriction,  the  marques  said 
that  he  was  ready  to  take  the  oath  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed, provided  those  d«nities  who  were  versed 
in  theolc^cal  pants  would  assure  him  that  he 
might  do  it  without  injury  to  his  conscience;  that 
he  was  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nation  assembled  in  its  cortes,  and  that  what 
he  meant  was  more  and  more  to  insure  the  purport 
of  the  oath  itself,  conformably  to  those  which  he 

•  Hw  Oh  Uticli  ofdw  Dtow  ragnlaUmff  the  Litwrtv  of  the  Prm 
dgcUrwl  itwt  ftll  wrillnii  upon  maUen  or  rrUffiou  Bboald  reniAln 
ntltct  ta  Ihe  pnvkmi  censure  of  the  wclniMtlc  ordf  niii:or-i,  accord- 
lag  to  Uw  ilcctM  or  tbo  CmseU  of  Tmit.  HMfa  pmpriMd  that  th« 
lIlwi^HMald  be  extamded  to  religiou*  wurki.  but  he  wm  qoI  nppmied ; 
•VBB  YoRenit  "Iw  Iwd  bren  oat  of  th«  niMt  ttmiaout  adToenlei  Tor 
polUial  Itamion  of  Hm  piaM,  oppaM*d  ilio  •kt«B*hNi  of  principle. 
Tlwy  who  publUhed  upnu  n-lfKloii*  aumraU  without  the  licence  of 
tke  atJaamtf  wan  daeUied  anl^eet  lo  an  arUitary  nulot,  heaidn  the 
panUhimit  whieh  tkp  optuiou  of  the  watk  ttaeir  mtehietil  Tm-. 
'<  TbecMidiiet  of  the  eoitra,  tn  reapeet  to  the  late  nvsoey,  Ii  ihach- 


ioK:  and  I  mmeh  (mt.  fiMB  aU  that  lan  and  bntr,  Ukal,  anleM  I  am 
der«at  Ihe  ciwmj,  and  bold  nj  nonnd  ii  IbU  oountry,  the  whole 
 bi  ^aia  b  at  an  eod."— ^nl  ITMvm  tmAf  A.  Bum.  Bnm 


had  taken  to  Ferdinand.  The  eortea  in  a  fury 
ordered  the  marques  into  custody ;  and  he  was 
forthwith  thrown  into  a  cold  damp  room,  unfur- 
nished and  bare.  After  this  arbitrary  arrest,  the 
cortes  spent  three  days  in  debating  what  should  be 
done  with  this  conscientious  nobleman,  and  who 
should  be  temporary  regent  instead  of  him.  At 
last  they  agreed  that  he  should  remain  a  prisoner 
upon  parole  in  the  Isle  of  Leon ;  that  he  should  be 
deprived  of  his  post  of  captain-general  of  Aragon ; 
and  that  the  Marques  del  Castelbar  should  supply 
bis  place  in  die  council  of  regency.  Self-denying 
ordinances  were  passed  as  ezb'avagant  as  those 
that  were  carried  by  acclamation  in  the  French 
assembly,  the  members  of  ctHtes  binding  them- 
selves, during  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  and 
for  a  year  afterwards,  not  to  solicit  or  accept  for 
themselves,  or  for  an;  other  person  whomsoever,  any 
pension,  favour,  reward,  honour,  or  distinction,  from 
the  executive  power  which  now  existed,  or  from  any 
other  government  which  m^ht  hereafter  be  ap- 
pointed ;  and  a  rigorous  law  waa  passed  to  punish 
the  deputy  who  solicited  any  place  or  employment 
for  a  kinsman  within  the  fourth  degree.  With 
rather  more  wisdom,  they  decreed  that  a  King  of 
Spain  could  not  marry,  or  aliwate  his  property, 
or  abdicate  hia  throne,  without  the  consent  of  the 
natbn  in  cortes  aasonbled :  for  at  this  time, 
according  to  official  French  accounts,  Ferdinand 
was  still  hoping  to  be  adopted  by  marriage  into 
the  ftimily  of  Bonaparte.  It  was  also  reported  that 
the  emperor,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  crushing 
the  Spaniards  by  force,  was  going  to  remove  his 
brother  Joseph  and  to  restore  Ferdinand  to  the 
throne,  but  so  hampered  and  enthralled  as  to  be  a 
mere  tool  or  puppet  In  the  same  view,  they  de- 
creed that  all  acts  and  treaties  made  by  a  King  of 
Spain  in  a  state  of  captivity  should  be  null  and 
void.  They  passed  stupendous  acts  for  the  levying 
of  new  armies,  and  for  their  subsistence  uid  equip- 
ment; but  they  could  not  carry  these  magnificent 
schemes  into  execution,  and  they  scorned  to  attend 
to  details  and  to  minor  operations  which  they  might 
have  effected.  Even  after  they  had  been  assembled 
ftor  more  than  four  months,  Lord  Wellington  as- 
sured his  government  thst  the  cortes  had  dmie 
nothing  to  ruse,  discipline,  pay,  or  support  an 
army;  that  the  distresses  of  the  Spanish  forces 
were  worse  even  than  those  of  the  Portuguese ; 
that  the  army  of  the  poor  Marques  de  la  Romaoa 
had  not  a  shilling,  excepting  what  he  gave  them, 
nor  a  magazine,  nor  any  one  thing  to  keep  them 
together  or  enable  them  to  act  as  a  military  body. 
Nearly  all  round  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  under  the  ^ea 
of  the  cortes,  French  detachments  were  allowed  to 
carry  on  operations  without  any  interruption.  Thia 
was  also  the  case  on  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  and  particularly  at  Malaga,  where  the  enemy 
had  collected  a  number  of  privateers  and  gun-boats. 
As  the  Spaniards  would  do  nothing,  the  Governor 
of  Gibraltar  risked  m  detachment  m  the  directicn 
of  Malaga ;  but,  unfiHtonately,  be  gave  the  con^et 
of  it  to  a  very  incompetent  officer*  Lord  Blayney. 
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This  Hibernian  peer  ccmtriTed  to  run  his  neck  ioto 
1  noose,  to  mistake  a  stroDg  par^  of  French  cavalry 
for  Spaniards,  and  to  get  made  prisoner  with  about 
200  of  his  men.  Major  Grant  and  some  30  or  40 
men  vere  killed  in  the  affiiir  of  Fianfferolla ;  but 
Lord  Blayney,  who  appears  to  have  felt  very  little 
grief  or  ahame  at  his  disaster,  waa  caniw  into 
France,  and  to  the  English  d^pfic  at  Verdun,  where 
he  wrote,  or  collected  the  materials  for,  a  book 
upon  the  excellence  of  French  winea  and  French 
cooks.* 

In  other  quarters  of  the  world  our  military  ope- 
rations for  the  year  were  of  some  importance. 
Lord  Minto,  now  GtoTemor-general  of  India,  sent 
a  force  of  about  1 700  Europeans  and  2600  sepoys 
to  reduce  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  and  the  Isle  of  France 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  which,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  our  East  India  trade,  had  been  left  in  the  bands 
of  the  French.  The  whole  expedition  was  put  under 
the  management  of  Lieutenant-ooloDel  Keating, 
who,  with  a  fleet  of  ihipa  of  war  and  traniports, 
arrived  early  in  Jaly  off  the-  island  of  Bourbon. 
Dispositions  were  made  for  an  attack  on  St.  Denis, 
the  principal  town ;  but  the  garrison  offered  to 
capitulate ;  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  town  of 
St.  Paul  and  the  whole  island  quietly  submitted. 
But  the  reduction  of  the  larger  island — the  Mau- 
ritius, or  Isle  of  France — ^was  a  work  of  much 
greater  difficulty,  and  was  not  effected  by  Lord 
Minto's  armament  without  further  assistance.  A 
body  of  troops,  partly  drawn  from  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope,  commanded  by  Major-general  John  Aber- 
crombie,  and  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Bertie,  reached 
this  great  island  in  the  month  of  November.  On 
the  29th  the  troops  effected  a  landing  on  a  very 
difficult  coast  The  French  skirmish^  until  our 
artillery  was  landed,  and  preparation  were  made 
to  attadc  the  forts ;  but  then — on  the  3rd  of  De- 
cember—they  capitulated  upon  terms  dictated  to 
them.  The  garrison  was  to  be  sent  to  France ; 
bat  the  whole  of  the  island,  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
stores  and  produce,  5  large  frigates  and  some 
smaller  ships  of  war,  28  merchantmen,  and  2  cap- 
tured English  East  Indiamen,  was  Burrendered. 
This  island,  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  remain- 
ing French  possessions  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  became  a  permanent  British  pos- 
session. Some  frigates  were  afterwards  dispatched 
to  destroy  the  French  factories  and  batteries  on 
the  coast  of  Madagascar,  and  to  root  them  out 
from  some  other  posts  on  those  teas  where  they 
chiefly  subsisted  by  privateering.  By  the  opening 
of  the  year  1811  there  was  not  left  to  France  a 
ship  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  a  strip  of  land  in 
either  of  the  Indies.  Goadaloupe,  the  last  island 
that  remained  to  them  in  the  West  Indies,  had  sur* 
rendered  u  early  as  the  month  of  February,  1810, 
to  a  combined  force  under  General  Sir  G.  Bednrorth 
and  Admiral  Sir  A.  Cochrane.  This  island  was 
one  of  the  least  unhealthy  in  that  part  of  the  world, 

*  namUn  of  ■  foiced  Joaney  IhnMiili  SmId  and  Fmne^  m  • 
nteiBs  or  War,  in  Um  yw*  1810  to  18H,  ttf  Mitfoc-gmanl  tonl 
Blayosjr.  s  vols.  Bvo-;  Lomlon,  IS18> 
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and  might,  with  proper  attention,  have  been  pre- 
served without  any  great  saaifice  of  our  troops.* 

The  Dutch  lost  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  their 
ancient  East  India  settlement  of  Amboyna,  with  ita 
dependent  islands ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer they  tost  the  whole  island  of  Banda,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Spice  Islands,  which,  toother  with  ita 
dependencies,  was  reduced  1^  Captain  Cole  of  the 
'  Carolina  *  frigate. 

Early  in  the  year  Murat,  or  King  Joachim, 
whose  army  had  been  reinforced,  and  who  had 
succeeded,  not  in  subduing,  but  in  dispersing,  the 
Calabrian  insurgents  afier  the  retreat  of  Sir  John 
Stuart  from  lochia,  united  a  great  force  at  Scylla, 
Reggio,  and  on  the  hills  which  overlook  the  narrow 
straits  of  Messina,  threatening  Sicily  with  invasion. 
For  four  months  the  English  troops  in  Messina 
were  kept  on  the  alert  and  amused  by  the  animated 
spectacle  presented  by  Murat*s  camp,  whose  pa- 
ndes  and  festivities  were  occasionally  interrupted 
by  the  English  and  Sicilian  gnn-boat  flotillas.  On 
the  18th  of  September  the  French  Kingof  the  Near* 
politans  embarked  the  principal  body  of  his  aimy 
m  a  long  range  of  boats  at  Scylla  uid  the  Punta 
del  Pizzo,  to  distract  the  attention  of  Sir  John 
Stuart  from  Messina,  by  menacing  the  British  left 
wing  which  was  stationed  at  and  beyond  Faro  point ; 
and,  while  these  demonstrations  were  making,  Ge- 
neral Cavaignac,  embarking  at  Reggio  with  3500 
men,  pushed  boldly  across  the  Strait  to  fall  upon 
the  British  right.  Our  cruisers  were  abeent,  and 
the  flotilla  was  not  at  its  post  General  Cavaignac 
effected  a  landing,  at  a  spot  about  seven  miles  to 
the  south  of  Messina,  and  threw  forward  a  division 
which  got  possession  of  the  heights  behind  the  shore. 
He  had  great  hopes  of  winning  over  the  Cmaican 
rangers  uat  vere  in  our  service,  and  he  brought 
over  a  fine  embroidered  standard,  inscribed  as  a 
gift  from  King  Joachim  to  these  brave  Corucans, 
iiiK  suhjecta  of  France ;  and  he  had  two  battalions 
of  native  Corsicana  with  him,  whose  presence  waa 
expected  to  induce  the  rangers  to  desert  and  join 
them.  The  rest  of  the  invading  force  was  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Neapolitans.  As  soon  as 
Sir  John  Stuart  was  aware  of  this  landing  he  began 
to  reinforce  his  right;  but  before  the  arrival  of 
these  reinforcements  Colonel  G.  Campbell  had  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  with  the  greatest  facility,  taking 
800  men,  a  whole  battalion  of  Corsicans,  a  French 
colonel  and  head  of  staff,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  an 
aide-de-camp  of  the  commander  of  this  division, 
and  40  inferior  officers.  The  whole  of  the  troops 
that  had  advanced  to  the  heights  were  either  cap- 
tured at  once  by  Campbell's  people,  orweie  seized 
soon  after  or  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Sicilian  peasantry. 
The  rest  in  the  retreat  to  their  boats  suffered  se- 
verely, both  from  mosquetry  and  from  a  fire  of  fort 
guns.  One  of  their  boats  was  sunk,  uid  the  sol- 
diers in  another  deserted  to  the  English  or  to  their 
old  king  Ferdinand  IV.  They  must  all  have  run 
away  like  eheep,  for  the  only  injury  sustained  by 

•  Major  A.  Tnnoch.  SlatiiAittl  Report  on  the  Slclmni,  Mntalitr. 
ud  Inmlidliii  uwuf  llw  Tmiw  laue  Watt  IndiM.        - 1 
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Colonel  Campbell  was  three  men  slightly  wounded. 
Murat  kept  his  camp  behind  Reggio  and  Scylla  for 
nearly  two  years  longer,  but  he  did  not  again  at- 
tempt the'experiment  of  landing  in  Sicily.* 

In  Paris  "  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell." 
On  hia  return  from  Viemia,  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  Bonaparte  caused  it  to  be  intimated 
to  Josephine  that  she  must  prepare  to  give  up 

'  *Sir  John  Sluart,  DbpatchM  In  Gawtta.— Bebn  llili  nttempt 
UOtksr  inwrt  aeUoa  had  been  fuught  in  the  b«y  of  Naples.  On 

the  lit  of  May.  Cnptain  Jahleel  Brenton,  of  tha  '  Bpnrtan'  frigate,  Uld 
Chptain  Aynou)^,  of  the  '  Suecru'  fiigale,  chued  a  aquiulron  of 
Hnntt,  coiuirtiDg  of  one  fHifate  of  43  gum,  one  coirrtte  otS8  kiidi, 
one  brig  of  B  guni,  and  one  cuUcr  of  1 0.  The  Neopolttani  fuocecded 
in  RrttlDg  laio  hnrbour,  behiad  the  mole  of  Naple*  ud  good  land 
biitleri>^i  which  had  Ixen  nado  ilrongeT  aloM  the  uopleainiit  vMt 
paid  there  thr  year  before  by  Curtain  T.  Htaiaei.  Cairtain  Brenton, 
oar  tanioroOleeri  knowing  that  thay  would  never  leave  tbit  piece  of 
KfoRe  whilft  two  Itritl»h  fris&lei  were  in  the  bny,  directed  Capiain 
Aytcough  to  nil  away  to  the  back  of  the  Uland  of  Capri.  At  day- 
light on  the  morning  of  (he  M  of  May,  the  '  Hucccm  belnit  out  of 
right,  and  the  '  Sjiartaa'  all  aloiie  and  very  ne:ir  ihore,  the  Neapolitan 
aquadroni  reinromd  by  eicht  RuD-bonti,  carryioB  long  14-pOHmderi, 
•lola  from  behiad  the  mole^inid,  and  itood  towaroaher  la  a  cloae  line. 
Captain  Brenton  retired,  in  order  to  entice  the  iquadron  krtber  out  to 
■ea.  Ttie  DouT  NnpoUtaoa  art  up  a  ahout  Ud  hoUted  all  aiil,  for 
(hey  Ihoiignt  he  va*  runnlDg  away  from  them.  Long  befure  their 
gnna  were  in  raoge  they  blaird  away  at  the  Englith  frigate.  The 
'Hoartan'  wa*  ai  ailcataa  a  coffin  until  the  Neapolitan  frigate  waa 
within  pi(iol-«hot ;  but  then  wlih  one  hrondikda  the  attevcd  tne  decki 
of  the  *  Cetere '  with  a  tad  liarveft,  killing  and  wounding  *o  many 
that  it  quite  paned  their  compreheniion.  Captain  Brenton  ran  along 
(heir  line,  and  eut  off  tliuir  cutter  and  gun'buata  fmta  the  body  of  the 
Miuadron.  The  'Carera'  wore,  and  eudeavoured  to  renew  herjnn> 
tion,  but  waa  prevented  by  the  '  Spartan,'  who  took  her  station  oa  her 
veather-bcam.  Aclote  and  hot  conteet  entued.  the  'Crrere'  being 
aided  by  '  La  Vtma:  corvctta.  But,  though  they  fonKbt.  the  Neapoli. 
tani  kept  ihuir  eyei  upun  the  shore :  and  light  nnd  variable  wind* 
curled  them  and  their  foe  into  the  bay  of  I'otcuoli,  and  near  to  the 
caatle  and  wa-batteries  of  Baia.  The  afToir  ended  In  Captain  Bren- 
ton'i  capturing  and  carrj'ing  otFthe  brig,  nnd  in  leaving  the  ft'igiite  and 
the  eorrettt  much  arippled  under  the  batteries.  He  had  lu«(  ID  killed 
and  19  wounded.  Nearly  all  tbii  miwhirf  waa  done  br  the  gun- 
boati.  Ckptala  Breotoo  himtelf  r««eived  a  gmptt-ihot  in  the  hip,  and 
waa  oUigert  to  be  carried  below  before  the  action  waa  over.  The  car- 
nnge  on  board  the  'Oerere'  wai  very  great,  jiarUcuIarly  amongat 
•ome  liwiit  Iroons,  who  were  drawn  In  raokiftom  the  cat-lmd  to 
the  biftali  in  readimsai  for  bonrdlDg.  The  corvette,  the  brig,  and  tbn 
cutter  nlau  luffi^red  greatly  in  kilUd  and  wounded,  Ibr  the  '  Snartin ' 
had  flml  into  all  of  them  from  a  very  abort  distance,  and  in  very 
amooth  water.  Captain  llrentoa'*  number  nf  mina  wai  it,  of  his  men 
SSB ;  the  enemy  had  S4  guns,  and,  counting  the  Sv/in  troopi.  in  all 
1400  men.  Aa  looo  at  ahe  had  refaireil  her  d  images,  or  as  aoon  as 
(be  wind  servMl,  the  '  Spnitan '  with  her  nrlie  in  low  came  rutinil 
Into  the  inner  Ixynf  Naplei,  and  Ruod  in  triumph  dircCtlv  acroia,  and 
within  four  mileaof  the  narbonrand  the  mola-head.  If  the  wind  had 
been  us  freah  a  few  hotin  before  be  would  have  captured  the  fHgate 
or  the  corA-ette.— OajXtfM  Breatnx,  flUptOch,  m  Oaxote. 

There  were  many  brilliant  Utt'e  enierjtrlaescuried  oa  along  theee 
■hores,  in  the  way  uf  boat  and  euliing-out  pftrtiM-  la  more  thn  one 
nf  Iheae  (^putn  George  Bose  SartarhiB,  tk»  liratnunt  of  the  ■  Sa» 
cess '  frigate,  distinguiihrd  himself. 

In  one  of  onr  naval  ndveniiin-t  we  ntatahied  a  severe  check  snd  a 
wry  serhiua  low.  In  the  month  of  Aiignst,  after  the  rednctiou  of  the 
isle  of  Bourbon,  but  befure  Ibc  conr|iie<t  of  the  Isle  of  France,  fmir  of 
uur  frigates  made  rather  an  Inconsidetsle  ilsili  Into  Grand  IVM-t,  the 
princlul  baTbour  of  tba  itia  of  Frsuce,  wherein  lay  twn  of  our  cap- 
tured Ea«t  Indlamen,  which  huve  beru  nu-iiiioued  above,  four  French 
fHnlee,  a  oorvelie,  and  a  brig,  aided  and  protected  t>y  heavy  land  b«t- 
teriae.  Access  lo  the  port  was  very  diSlcult.  Two  of  our  irignte*  ran 
u!(rotiiid  iioon  shoali,  not  known  to  the  pilot*,  and  were  abandoned 
RIM  bnmed  by  their  <nws.  Our  third  frig.ite,  the  '  Nereido,'  Captaia 
NceUt  WiUougbby.  fought  the  enemy  alune  for  more  than  five  houra, 
and  drove  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  ships  on  shore  in  a  heap.  But 
Oiptaia  WUIoughby,  who,  before  this  time,  hod  I'con  much  ijattrred 
about,  and  had  received  mure  di'speratc  wuuiiilsthan  any  living  man 
in  the  iertk-*?.  was  awfuUv  mangled,  und  had  his  left  eye  lotu  out  of 
the  aocket  by  a  splinter  1  his  flnt  lieutenant  lay  miTtallv  and  hlsH- 
cond  daiigeruiiily  wounded,  aud  neatly  every  man  of  tne  crew  wm 
ehhet  killed  or  wounded:  the  ■  NereMe'a'  quarter-deck  guns  were 
nearly  all  disnmunied.  aaveral  of  her  main-deck  guns  were  dismounted 
ntso,  the  hull  of  the  ship  was  shattered,  slin  was  striking  tite  Ejround 
aatem,  and  tlie  Mgale  which  remained  afloat,  the  '  Iphigenia,'  cuuld 
nntfct  to  her  amistance.  Incliidiui'  marinas  and  soma  artillery  of  tha 
'Madras  eitablithment,  Ihe  '  Neniide'  had  on  board  >B1  meniofthls 
number  abuut  93  were  killed  and  IS  wounded.  In  this  coi^iiion 
Caplatn  WUIoughby  struck  to  the  enemy.  By  ihl*  and  some  former 
exploits  on  these  iNnnds  he  vonti  Ibuled  lo  the  conquest  of  thu  very 
importaut  colony.  Tlie  '  Iphigeiiia,'  closely  blockaded,  was  taken 
soon  alterwardi.  Thus  we  lost,  iu  a  tiUKle  enterpilze,  Tonr  fiigates; 
but,  througli  the  noble  behaviour  of  Wlllonghby,  and  hit  ofUcen  and 
etew.thedefeat  wia  mote  gloriona  tbannaByanHory.aadl)MloMof 
ahips  waa  team-iy  eon^idercd  a  mtaS)itn«e.->JnMt,  Xlnvl  WW.  I 


the  claims  of  a  wife  upon  his  tmperial  majeaty, 
and  to  see  a  younger  and  more  fitting  bride  put  in 
her  place.  It  is  said  that  Fouchtf,  the  police 
minister,  waa  the  first  man  employed  on  this  deli- 
cate task,  and  that  Josephine  treated  the  renegade 
priAt  and  jacobin  aa  he  merited,  attribadnr  to 
him  and  other  sam  culoHe  revolutionistB  like  him, 
the  crime  of  first  putting  it  in  her  husband's  head 
to  divorce  her  and  marry  an  imperial  princess.  It 
appears,  however,  doubtful  whether  Fouche  or 
Savary  or  any  chief  of  that  department  had  any- 
thing to  do  in  this  business  of  preparation,  and 
whether  it  was  not  Bonaparte  himself  who  first 
opened  the  subject  to  his  wife.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  fromVienna, Josephinewas  observed  to  he 
very  pensive  and  sad.  It  is  said  by  one  who  knew 
the  truth,  if  he  chose  to  tell  it,  that  it  was  on 
Thursday ,.the  30th  of  Novemlier,  just  after  dinner, 
that  the  emperor,  being  alone  with  Josephine, 
announced  the  whole  of  his  plan,  and  was  much 
affected  at  her  grief,  saying  to  the  courtier  who 
entered  (and  who  narrates  the  story),  that  three 
days  before  this  Josephine  ought  to  have  known 
from  her  own  daughter  Hortense  (the  wife  of  Louis 
Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland)  the  cruel  necesdtj 
of  state  which  condemned  him  to  separate  from 
her,  and  look  for  an  heir  to  hia  throne.  According 
to  this  account,  Bonaparte  was  affected  even  to 
tears,  and  Josephine's  fainting  was  more  than  half 
feigned.  But  we  rather  auspect  the  emperor'a 
prefect  of  the  palace  of  partiality  for  his  master.* 
It  is  pretty  clear,  however,  that  the  widow  of  the 
Beauhamais  was  a  vain,  frivolous  womsn, incapable 
of  any  very  profuund  emotions,  and  much  more 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  loss  of  state  and 
dignity  than  by  any  other  consideration.  When 
her  husband  and  the  prefect  of  the  palace  were 
carrying  her  by  the  shoulders  and  legs  down  stairs 
to  her  private  apartment,  seemingly  in  convul- 
sions and  senseless,  the  prefect  says  that  his  sword 
got  between  his  own  legs  and  nearly  tripped  him 
up;  that  to  save  himself  from  falling,  he  pressed 
his  burden  rather  closely  (he  being  at  the  lady's 
head,  and  the  emperor  at  her  heels),  and  that  thm- 
upon  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  "You  squeeze  me 
too  hard."  t  He  adds,  that  the  emperor  was  too 
much  agitated  to  observe  this  side-play,  and  that, 
as  soon  as  they  had  laid  her  upon  a  sofa  in  her 
boudoir,  he  sent  for  Corvisart,  the  physician. 
Queen  Hortenee,  Cambacdr^s,  and  Fouch6.  On 
the  15th  of  December,  a  fortnight  after  this  scene, 
at  nine  o'clock  iu  the  evening,  there  was  a  grand 
consultation — corueii  de  famii.'e-^ia  the  palace  of 

*  H-  de  Ilauswt.  Mamoirvt  Aneedotlque*  sur  I'inteeienr  dn  Palais. 

i  "  Nap.il^o  ivit  lul-meme  les  deux  j  urn  be*  de  Joaniliine  pour 

m'alder  itdeiceedre  avee  pins  de  meoagvineut  dans  le 

moment  uo  jo  tn'Mtbairattai  dans  mon  epee  au  mtlien  du  petit  «■»- 
Her,  j«  nit  oblige  de  la  rein-r  dsvanlage  pour  eviier  nne  chute  qnl 
aiiraiictilUueveaux  adeun  de  cette  dmilourettaa  scene,  ^iccqmtwM 
poaiiiiiM  n'elaieitt  pa*  la  tiiile  d'un  arrangement  calcule  a  loi4r.  Jo 
tennis  I'Inpiralilce'dans  met  bras,  qni  entoumieot  sataUte ;  eon  do* 
£tait  appajn^  sur  ma  poitrlne,  i-t  aa  i£(e  ctait  petMbfc  snr  men  (pawln 
droiie.  Lotmu'elle  lontU  les  effuita  que  Je  faiaab  pour  o'emjiScbei 
da  tomber,  elte  me  d>t  tont  bat :  '  V<mi  me  terrtt  tnpjvrt.'  Ja  vis 
alortqnejt  n'avkiai^lt  etalndmponr  m  wali.  atiin'allf  •'ftvnit 
«»•  vmim  eoBnaiisuwn  na  muI  iaaaat.''  Sh  Bmi/m,  Thnafc^  O 
PrefSwt  of  tlie  Imperial  Palm,  Jh  Ihli  mf 
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Um  Tuileriet  to  lettle  all  about  the  dirorce.  It  waa 
arraimied,  and  to  stated,  that  the  divorce  was  for 
the  good  of  the  empire,  &c.,  and  by  the  mutual 
consent  of  Napoleon  and  Joaephine.  The  emperor, 
the  now  to  be  ex-empreaa,  the  emperor*s  mother, 
hie  brothers  Jerome  and  Louis,  his  sisters  Caroline 
and  Faaline,  his  brother-in-law  Murat*  Josephine's 
aon  and  dax^hter  Eugene  and  Hortense.  Jerome's 
wife,  the  Wflrtcmberger  princess,  the  wife  of  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte,  in  short,  all  the  members  of  the 
Bonaparte  family*  except  Elise  (Madame  Bacci- 
ochi),  Lucien,  who  was  in  disgrace,  and  Joseph, 
who  was  in  Spain,  were  assembled ;  and  Camba- 
ciir&s,  arch-chanceltor  of  the  empire,  Duke  of  Par- 
ma, &c.,  and  Regnauld  de  Saint-Jean-d'Angt^ly, 
minister  of  state  for  the  imperial  fiimily,  attended  to 
take  the  depositions,  and  to  draw  up  the  l^;al  act 
Napoletm  said  a  few  short  words  about  the  necessity 
of  providing  a  lineal  successor,  and  his  great  grief 
in  parting  with  so  good  a  wife.  Josephine  repeated 
what  haa  been  set  down  for  her,  about  her  being 
«  Cmd  and  devoted  wife»  but  ready  to  make  any 
iftcrilice  £ir  the  happineia  aS  France,  even  to  the 
annalUDK  oi  her  marriage  wiUi  the  hero  who  had 
raised  ^ance  to  her  present  glory  and  greatness. 
CambaoSris,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  law,  drew 
up  a  nice  pracds-verbcU  of  this  divorce  by  mutual 
consent;  and  Regnauld  de  Saint-Jean-d'Aogtfly, 
who  had  been  a  little  provincial  advocate  before 
the  Revolution,  and  who,  in  the  art  of  penmanship, 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  Barrfere,  penned  an 
act  which  ran  as  smoothly  aa  an  academical  dis- 
course or  a  senatorial  address.  All  the  members 
of  the  family  put  their  signatures  to  this  act.  There 
was  nothing  but  signatures  of  kings  and  queens 
and  princessea  and  grand-duchesses,  all  spring- 
ing from  the  once  poor  Corsicau  dame  Letttia 
Bonaparte,  born  Ramolini,  who  signed  tout  court 
or  succinctly  Madahb,  in  imitation  of  the  for- 
mulas  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  the  Bour- 
booa.*  B^piauld  de  Saint-Jean-d*Angt!ly  (who 
had  fearfully  lengthened  and  aristocraused  his 
name)  was  charged  with  the  delicate  duty  of  pre- 
sentmg  this  act  to  the  senate,  and  to  propose  a 
senaim  amsuUum  in  conformity.  His  harangue 
dwelt  upon  the  sacrifices  the  emperor  was  making, 
&c.  Strange  to  say,  it  waa  seconded  by  Josephine's 
own  son  Eugene  Beauhamais,  the  viceroy  of  Italy, 
who  never  before  had  taken  a  seat  in  that  assem- 
bly, but  who  ms  forced  by  his  step-father  to  appear 
there,  and  praise  him  for  putting  away  his  own 
motber.f  "  Princes  and  senators,'*  said  Eugene, 
**  I  feel  myself  under  the  obligation  of  declaring 
the  sentiments  of  my  family  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are.  My  mother,  my  sister,  and  I 
owe  everything  to  the  emperor !  He  has  been  to 
OI  t  tnw  &ther ;  and  he  will  always  find  in  ua  de^ 
TOted  children  and  sabmissiTe  snbjects.   It  ia  of 

*  Capctti^,  Le  Conralnt  el  I'Empire. 

t  TuM  than  yean  >rier  Ihii.  wtwn  the  BonapartMUi  dTWiUM 
mw  til  g'Aat  ta  pieces,  and  mhea  Huut  thought  h«  had  roMoo  to 
madlala  both  at  tb«  VicRor  at  Italy  and  of  iba  Bmnroc  of  Franca, 
ha  iMHtl)'  Mniadad  Eavme  BoauhMTwU  ot  Uito  pet&fMuiticv.  on  lh« 
gpnwiiiii  of  bb  mntlvn  Aifiyce'.— Letter  fetm  Uwtt  to  yapolmm 


importance  to  the  happiness  of  France  that  the 
founder  of  this  the  fourth  dynasty  should  grow  old 
in  the  midst  of  a  fiimily  of  direct  descendants,  who 
will  be  a  guarantee  to  all  men,  and  a  pledge  of 
the  glory  of  the  country.  When  my  mother  was 
crowned  before  the  whole  nation  by  the  hands  of 
her  august  spouse,  die  conbracted  the  obl^[ation  of 
sacrificing  all  her  affections  to  the  interests  of 
France:  she  has -fulfilled  witli  courage,  nobleness, 
and  dignity  this  first  of  duties  !  Her  soul  has  often 
been  tenderly  moved  at  seeing  the  painful  struggles 
in  the  heart  of  a  man  accustomed  to  master  and 
command  fortune,  and  to  march  with  a  firm  step 
to  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  great  designs. 
The  tears  which  this  resolution  has  cost  the  em- 
peror suffice  for  the  glory  of  my  mother.  In  the 
situation  in  which  she  is  going  to  be  placed,  she 
will  not  be  insensible  to  the  happiness  resulting  to 
us  all  from  her  sacrifice :  we  shall  have  her  wishes 
and  prayers,  and  it  will  be  with  a  self-satisfaction 
mingled  with  ^ride  that  ahe  will  see  the  happinest 
which  her  sacrifices  have  produced  for  her  country 
and  for  her  emperor.'*  The  princes  and  senators 
applauded,  as  they  were  bound  to  do,  and  voted 
the  Knatus  contultumj  which  left  to  Joaephine 
her  title  of  Empresa-Queen,  an  annual  revenue  of 
2,000,000  of  francs,  and  the  royal  domain  of  Na- 
varre ;  and  when  they  had  done  all  this,  and  had 
heard  another  speech  from  the  lawyer  of  the  long 
name,  they  agreed  to  a  report,  and  to  an  extrava- 
gant address,  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  im- 
mortal Napoleon  for  the  steps  he  had  taken ;  to 
tell  the  so-called  "  child  and  champion  of  demo- 
cracy '*  that  thirteen  French  sovereigns  before  him 
had  been  obliged  by  their  love  for  their  country 
to  divorce  their  wives ;  that  out  of  these  thirteen 
divorcing  French  monarchs  there  were  four  of  the 
greatest  and  most  beloved  that  the  French  had  ever 
known — Charlemagne,  Philip  Augustus,  Lrats 
XII.,  and  Henri  IV. — and  to  predict  that  Nun- 
leon,  greater  than  all  thea^  would  live  to  see  chil- 
dren and  grand-children  of  hia  own,  who  would 
perpetu^  hia  empire,  and  the  happiness  and  glo^ 
of  France.*  The  august  senate  also  voted  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Empress  Josephine,  thanking  her  for 
those  great  sacrifices  which  history  would  keep  in 
eternal  memory  ;  assuring  her  that  her  heroic  self- 
devotion  was  worthy  of  being  associated  with  the 
immortal  glory  of  the  Emperor ;  and  that  the  French 
people,  who  had  always  revered  her  virtues  and 
beneficence,  would  eternally  admire  her  sublime 
conduct,  and  render  her  the  homage  of  their  grati- 
tude, reverence,  and  love.  Thus  far  was  smooth 
and  easy  work  ;t  but  the  catholic  religion  repudi- 
ated such  divorces  ae  these,  and  Bonaparte  had 
pretended  to  re-establish  the  catholic  church,  and  to 
submit,  and  to  force  others  to  submit,  to  its  di^aa. 
No  dispeuBadon  could  now  be  expected  from  Ae 

*  Hib  report  of  the  leiiate  iru  drava  n  by  miitor  LaeipUa.  Iko 
nlebraled  aatunliat,  author  of  ■  Uirtoin  Natnrelle  des  QiuulmpUu 
ovfaaret  et  del  Snpeat*,'  Sec.  &c. 

f  The  CoBseil  de  FamiUe  wb»  held  and  tb»  Dtroree  Act  vu  dnwa 
upon  the  niitht  of  the  I5th  of  DeeentVr:  th«  Seantni  CcnaiiUuin 
vai  pSMd  4m  the  I6lhi  and  aU  that  bulnna  WM  SidiheA  in  Im  than 
twcatj-ftHir  hour*.  r\nkn\o 
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deapoikcl,  imprisoned  Pope,  nor  could  any  pontiff 
have  decently  sanctioned  such  a  breach  of  the 
canons  of  the  Roman  church.  In  the  eyes  of  that 
church  marriage  vas  a  sacrament;  and  the  union 
by  the  civil  process,  by  appearing  before  a  notary 
and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as  first  introduced  in  the 
days  of  anarchy  and  atheism,  was  no  marriage  at 
all,  bat  a  sinful  contract  between  man  and  woman. 
"Without  the  assunmce  that  Bonaparte  and  Joae- 
phiae  had  been  married  by  a  priest,  and  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  catholic  church,  Pius  VII.  would 
never  have  consented  to  perform  his  part  in  the 
grand  ceremonial  of  the  coronation  in  Notre  Dame. 
The  difficulty  had  been  got  over  by  a  private  mid- 
night ceremony,  performed  by  the  Emperor's  ma- 
ternal uncle,  Carlinal  Fesch  ;*  but  now,  to  get  rid  of 
a  greater  difficulty,  it  was  declared  that  there  had 
never  been  any  religious  ceremony,  and  conse- 
quently that  there  was  no  tie  to  break,  except  the 
iragile  and  unholy  one  of  the  civil  contract  If  we 
are  not  surprised  that  this  should  satisfy  French 
consciences,  or  be  held  to  be  satisfactory  by  the 
servants  and  partisans  of  Bonaparte,  we  must  still 
feci  astonished  at  its  satisfying  the  conscieucea  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  his  daughter,  and  the 
rest  of  th^  family,  who  were  genendly  considered, 
though  not  bigotii  good,  believing,  and  devout  ca- 
tholics. But  the  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  con- 
science of  the  court  of  Vienna  waa  entirely  overlaid 
by  its  fears  and  its  worldly  hopes.  Josephine  set 
out  for  Navarre ;  and  Marshal  Berthier  waa  ap- 
pointed to  conduct,  or  rather  to  conclude,  the  matri- 
monial negotiations  at  Vienna.  While  Berthier 
was  performing  these  offices,  news  arrived  of  the 
base  and  bloody  execution  of  Andrew  Hofeif  who 
had  perished  in  his  prime,  for  his  patriotism,  and 
his  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, who  was  now  bestowing  the  hand  of  his  own 
daughter  on  Bonaparte!  There  might  be  even  at 
Vienna,  and  among  its  great  personages,  some  who 
thought  that  everything  done  by  Bonaparte  was 
well  done,  and  that  the  death  of  Hofer  was  a  com- 
mendable act  of  energy ;  hut  we  believe  there  was 
not  a  man  who  doubted  the  fact  that  the  telegraph 
order  which  overruled  the  judgment  of  the  court- 
martial  at  Mantua  proceeded  from  Bonutarte  him- 
self. Marshal  Berthier,  however,  afiectedto  lament 
"  this  unlucky  accident,"  and  said,  with  disgusting 
hypocrisy,  that  such  a  transaction  would  be  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  his  master  the  Emperor,  and 
never  would  have  been  permitted  if  his  majesty 
had  been  aware  of  it.  On  the  lllh  of  March,  1810, 
Berthier,  acting  as  prosy  for  Bonaparte,  received  in 
the  palace  of  Schunbrunn  the  hand  of  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Louisa,  the  fairest  of  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  at  that 
time  little  more  than  eighteen  years  of  sge.t  The 
mob  of  Vienna,  usually  so  docile  and  submissive, 
appear  to  have  had  more  nationality  than  the  court, 

*  Sw  ante,  p.  13B. 

t  TIte  ArcbduehMi  UarU  touiia,  th«  fint  child  of  Uia  Gmnmr 
Fruwia  bv  hli  Mcond  mairUKit  with  Maria  Thcma,  dwiKliln'  of  Fer- 
dinand IV.,  Klas  or  tiia  Two  SicUiei,  wai  bom  on  Uw  UUi  oT  Jleeeat- 
bar,  mi. 


and  to  have  felt  more  deeply  the  dishonour  of  thin 
forced  alliance,  and  the  danger  to  which  the  young 
princess  was  going  to  be  exposed  by  her  union  with 
so  turbulent  and  restless  a  man,  and  her  residence 
in  France,  among  a  people  who  had  so  barbarously 
tortured  and  guillotined  her  own  aunt,  Marie  An- 
toinette, who  had  once  left  Vienna  as  fair  and  as 
innocent  as  her  niece  now  was,  but  far  happier. 
When  Maria  Louisa  drove  away  from  the  home  of 
her  fathers,  attended  by  Berthier,  Msdsme  Murat, 
the  widow  of  Lannes,  and  the  other  French  people 
appointed  by  Bonaparte  some  of  the  populace 
cried  aloud  that  she  was  sacrificed  to  political  in- 
terests and  intrigues ;  that  the  Emperor  Fraucis 
ought  never  to  have  consented  to  the  eacri6ce  of 
his  own  child;  that  better,  far  better,  would  it 
have  been  to  continue  the  war  than  submit  to  such 
a  humiliation !  At  one  moment  a  serious  riot  was 
apprehended ;  but  the  police  and  the  troops,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Austrian  machinery,  interfered ; 
some  of  the  poor  orators  were  arrested,  and  the  nst 
of  the  crowd  dispersed.  We  have  described  how 
profoundly  etiquette  and  parade  were  studied  by 
the  vulgar  court  of  the  Tuileries  on  the  occasiou  of 
the  coronation  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine.  Aa 
much  or  more  study  was  now  nven  to  the  mode  of 
receiving  in  France,  and  conducting  through  that 
country,  the  young  imperial  bride.  In  his  forced 
philosophical  retirement  at  St  Helena,  Bonaparte 
affected  to  talk  with  contempt  of  all  distinctions 
of  blood  and  race,  and  of  all  court  etiquette  and 
ceremonies  whatsoever;  but  so  long  as  he  was 
emperor,  and  so  long  as  his  family  were  kings 
and  queens  and  grand-duchesses,  he  and  all  of  them 
bestowed  the  utmost  attention  upon  these  several 
matters,  and  there  certainly  never  was  in  modem 
Europe  a  more  rigid  and  frigid  etiquette  than  that 
which  was  observed  at  Paris,  under  this  child  and 
champion  of  democracy  and  equality,  and  in  Na- 
ples under  bis  sister  Caroline,  tlie  wife  of  the 
crowned  dragoon  Murat,  who  himself  loved  not  the 
regimen,  but  who  was  obliged  to  submit  to  iL  In 
the  present  instance  it  was  ordered  that  none  of  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  should  be  omitted  which  had 
been  practised  under  the  old  sovereigns  m  similar 
occasions.  But  from  the  testrictitms  of  etiqa^, 
and  from  every  other  restriction  or  rule  whatso- 
ever. Napoleon  held  himself  personallv  exempt : 
all  the  world  was  to  be  slavishly  bound  by  them, 
save  and  except  only  the  great  man  that  was  above 
them  all;  and  this  made  that  iron  etiquette,  dis- 
gusting in  other  respects  (as  very  frequently  it  was 
from  the  vntnt  of  all  grace  and  dignity  in  the  ill-bred 
performers),  so  much  the  more  disgusting  and  humi- 
liating. Under  I^ouis  XIV.  the  court  etiquette  waa 
rigid  enough,  but  that  monarch  himself  submitted 
to  its  restrictions.  After  issuing  the  most  elaborate 
instructions,  and  the  most  formal  and  severe  orders, 
about  the  reception  of  his  bride,  Bonaparte  himself 
received  her  not  ss  a  sorereigtt  would  Teceire  the 
daughter  of  an  emperor,  not  even  as  a  gentlemaii 
would  receive  a  ;^oung  bride,  his  eqiudin  rank,  for- 
tune, and  educB^oD,  but  m  an  pouumerbhtiooper 
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would  receive  a  grisette,  who  was  not  coming  to  be 
his  wife,  but  to  be  his  mistress,  and  the  follower  of 
his  camp  fur  a  season.  After  passing  a  night  together 
in  the  old  country  palace  of  Compiegne,  Napoleon 
and  Maria  Louisa  came  to  St.  Cloud,  on  the  lit  of 
April)  to  be  married  ecclesiastically.*  It  was  every 
way  a  mockery  to  have  that  ceremony  at  all,  but  it 
was  regulated  and  ordered  that  the  religious  part  of 
the  penormance  should  give  precedence  to  the  civil 
and  lay  part  Arch-chuicellor  Cambaoifr^,  who 
had  been  a  Jacohb,  a  Conventionis^  a  member  of 
the  bloody  committee  of  Salut  Public,  who  had  vot^ 
on  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  on  the  more  hor- 
rible trial  of  Marie  Antoinette,  read  to  the  niece  of 
that  murdered  queen  the  civil  Act  of  the  marriage ! 
This  Act,  in  sixteen  loog  pages,  etill  ej^iets  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Peers.  Then  followed  the  reli- 
gious part  of  the  celebration,  which  was  declared 
by  the  Parisian  critics  who  saw  it  to  be  a  downright 
failure,  and  a  very  poor  spectacle.  The  salaried 
clergy  of  fionaparte  seemed  almost  ashamed  of  the 
scene,  and  of  the  part  they  were  taking  in  what  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  act  of  bigamy ;  very 
few  of  the  cardinals  or  the  prelates  would  attend  it. 
It  is  said  that  there  were  only  two  cardinals  present, 
and  that  the  Corsican  Emperor,  fixing  bis  eyes  on 
the  vacant  space  which  ought  to  have  been  filled  by 
those  princes  of  the  church,  muttered  spitefully, 
"  The  fools  t  the  fools !  they  brave  atid  msuU  me 
still !" 

This  marriage  ma  scarcely  more  popular  in 
Franre  than  it  was  in  Austria.  There  was  a  great 
party  that  still  loathed  the  name  of  hereditary 
monarchy,  and  that  thought  it  monstrous  that  a 
child  of  the  revolution  should  ally  himself  with  the 
old  established  **  corporation  of  tyrants;"  the  men 
of  the  revolution  saw  in  Maria  Louisa  another 
Marie  Antoinette;  the  ex-conventionists  could  not 
forget  that  the  same  blood  fiowed  in  her  veins,  nor 
could  they  believe  but  that  she  must  inherit  the 
resentments  or  be  eager  to  avenge  the  wrongs  done 
to  her  aunt ;  the  people  regarded  her  with  u  super- 
stitious fear,  it  being  an  old  popular  belief  in 
France  that  Austrian  marriages  were  always  un- 
lucky, that  the  princesses  of  Austria  bad  always 
brought  misfortuue  upon  France.  A  very  sinister 
accident  confirmed  the  popular  superstition.  In 
May,  1170,  a  grand  euubition  of  fireworks,  &c. 
was  given  at  Paris  to  commemorate  the  marriage 
of  IjOuis  and  Marie  Antoinette :  through  some 
carelessness  or  mismanagement  several  hundred 
persons  lost  their  lives;  and  this  incident  was 
perpetually  referred  to,  when  the  revolutionary 
movements  began.  In  July,  1810,  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris, 
gave  a  grand  ball  and  f&te,  in  commemoration  of 
the  marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Loidsa,  who 
were  both  present  at  it;  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
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ball-room;  the  hostesF,  the  Princess  Schw;.rtzen- 
berg,  a  young  and  handsome  womsn,  lost  her  life, 
several  other  persons  were  killed,  and  a  great 
many  more  were  seriously  injured.  Others  saw  in 
the  young  bride  a  foreigner  and  an  enemy,  who 
would  assuredly  betray  both  the  emperor  and  the 
country.*  After  the  fact  and  its  consequences,  the 
French  universally  admitted  that  the  marriage  was 
a  capital  fault.  Napoleon,"  says  the  best  of  their 
republican  historians,  "quitted  bis  position  and 
part  as  a  parvenu  and  revolutionary  monarch,  who 
bad  been  acting  in  Europe  against  the  ancient 
courts  as  the  republic  had  acted  a^inrt  the  ancient 
governments ;  he  placed  himself  in  a  bad  situation 
with  respect  to  Austria,  which  he  ought  to  have 
crushed  after  his  victory  of  Wagram,  or  to  have 
re-established  in  her  possessions  after  bis  marriage 
with  the  archduchess.  Solid  alliances  repose  only 
upon  real  interesti',  and  Napoleon  could  deprive 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna  neither  of  the  will  nor  the 
power  to  fight  him  again.  This  marriage  changed 
al«o  tlie  character  of  his  empire,  and  separated  it 
still  more  from  the  popular  feelings  and  interests; 
fur  he  now  sought  after  the  old  French  families  to 
decorate  his  court,  and  he  did  all  that  he  could  in 
order  to  mix  and  unite  together  the  ancient  noblesEe 
and  bis  new  noblesse,  even  at  he  had  mixed  royal 
dynasUea.*''f  It  has  been  fancied  that  Eugene  Bcau- 
harnais,  Joaepb,  Louis,  and  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
Murat,  and  half  of  the  marsbalB  of  the  empire,  were, 
for  selfish  reasons,  dissatisfied  with  the  divorce  from 
Josepbine,and  themarriagewith  a  young  bride  likely 
to  bring  Bonaparte  children.  Eugene  was  bis  son 
by  adoption,  and  had  hoped  some  day  to  obtain  for 
himself  and  his  own  lineal  descendants  the  kingdom 
of  Italy ;  iu  the  so-called  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire all  Bonaparte's  brothers  (with  the  exception 
of  Lucien)  were  placed,  with  their  children,  in 
regular  order  of  succession  to  the  empire ;  Murat*s 
children  were  the  emperor's  nephews  and  nieces, 
and  therefore  not  remote  ;  and,  as  for  those  adven- 
turers and  fortunate  soldiers,  the  marshals,  who 
had  all  seen  how  their  present  master  had  obtained 
a  throne,  and  made  an  empire,  and  carved  out 
kingdoms,  they  were  supposed  to  dream  of  events 
and  partiticmi  such  as  occurred  on  the  dcatli  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  marriage,  Bonaparte,  who 
had  made  the  same  journey  with  Josephine  shortly 
after  his  coronation,  set  out  with  Maria  Louisa  to 
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viiit  the  northern  provinces  of  France,  Belgium* 
and  Hulland,  While  at  Flushing  he  decided  that 
the  islands  of  Walcheren,  South  Bevdand,  North 
Beveland,  Schouwen,  Duiveland,  Tholen,  &c. 
should  he  for  ever  annexed  to  the  French  empire, 
and  formed  into  a  new  department  under  the  name 
of  "  Department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Scheldt." 
He  then  returned  by  Brussels,  XiUe,  Dunkerquea 
Dieppe,  aud  Rouen  to  Paris,  where  he  arriTea  on 
the  1st  of  June.  In  the  preceding  autumn  some 
negotiations  had  been  set  on  foot  b;  a  Frenchman, 
ft  private  individual,  for  a  general  cartel  or  ex- 
chsnge  of  priscmers  between  England  and  France; 
but  through  the  disproportionate  demands  of  the 
Freoch  government  these  negotiations  had  ended 
in  nothing.  During  Bonaparte's  absence  in  Hol- 
land, Fouch^,  his  Duke  of  Otranto  and  minister  of 
police,  had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  open  an  in- 
direct private  correspondence  with  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  in  the  view  of  obtaining  a  peace  with 
Great  Britain.  He  sentOuvrard,  a  banker,  stock- 
jobber, and  contractor  of  Paris,  to  Amsterdam, 
and  there  Ouvrard  was  said  to  have  put  himself 
in  communication  with  Sir  Francis  Baring,  who, 
at  that  time,  had  the  principal  hand  in  our  govern- 
ment loans.  Fouch*!  proposed  as  the  basis  of  ne- 
gotiations, the  undisturbed  empire  of  the  continent 
of  £un)pe  to  France,  without  colonies  and  without 
a  navy ;  and  to  England  the  undisturbed  empire 
of  the  seas,  with  all  the  colonies  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  hemispheres.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
Chan  that  no  English  cabinet  could  ever  have  en- 
tertained such  a  proposition ;  but  it  is  said  the 
Fftnch  that  Foucli^  never  doubted  of  success,  bat 
hoped  to  be  able  very  soon  to  present  to  his  master 
the  basis  of  a  treaty  which  could  not  be  refused. 
It  was  thought  that  this  police-minister  and  terrible 
ex-Jacobin  believed  he  should  thus  secure  a  sohd 
favour,  and  cause  the  new  court  to  forget  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  worst  acts  and  crimes  of  the 
revolution.  But  Ouvrard,  it  is  said,  betrayed  his 
employer,  and  Bonaparte  was  incensed  at  Fouchif's 
presuming  to  take  the  initiative  in  such  a  grand 
matter  as  a  negotiation  with  England-  On  his 
return  to  Paris  he  dismissed  Fouch^  from  his  all- 
important  office,  and  seized  Ouvrard's  papers;  but 
in  (ffder  to  dissemble  with  the  public,  or  perplex 
them  u  to  the  motives  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto*s 
iud^n  removal,  he  named  that  renegade  priest 
governOT  of  Rome.  Savary.  now  Duke  of  Ruvigf^ 
was  installed  in  the  ministry  of  police  on  the  3rd 
of  June.  But  a  few  days  afterwards  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  governorship  of  Rome  was  revoked,  and 
Fouchii  was  told  that  he  must  quit  Paris  and  retire 
to  and  live  quietly  in  his  count  ry-houae.  Many 
other  causes  are,  however,  stated  for  Fouch^'s 
sudden  disgrace.  Murat  afterwards  said,  and  with 
much  apparent  truth,  that  it  was  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  his  brother-in-law  to  sacrifice  to  his  sus- 
picioDt,  one  after  the  other,  all  the  men  who  had 
been  most  fiuthfiil  to  him  and  had  done  him  most 
■crvice ;  that  thus  Xslleynmd  was  made  to  mve 
j^ce  to  Champagny,  and  Fouch^  to  Savaij.  Be- 
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sides,  the  young  empress  and  the  newly  constituted 
imperial  court  could  scarcely  see  without  horror  a 
man  whose  dark  history  was  so  universally  known 
as  that  of  Fouch^.  The  police-minister,  moreover, 
had,  within  the  two  preceding  years,  had  various 
altercations  with  his  emperor,  both  as  to  home  and 
as  to  foreign  policy  or  war ;  and  in  his  gloomier 
moments  this  minister  of  police  had  been  heard  to 
mutter  that  Bonaparte  was  steaogUng  the  revolu- 
tionary principles  which  had  given  France  the 
spirit  and  strength  to  work  such  miracles,  and  that 
he  was  ptoducing  a  crossed  and  bastardised  system 
which  could  not  possibly  last.  Through  some 
sympathy  or  some  calculation  Fouchtf  had  also  of 
late  testified  a  high  regard  for  the  repudiated 
Josephine.  All  thu  was  enough  to  account  for 
his  removal  without  any  refmnce  to  Ouvrard'a 
proceedings  at  Amsterdam,  or  to  another  incident 
which  is  confidently  stated  as  a  fiict  in  a  French 
work  tmusually  accurate.*  This  work  asserts  that 
he  was  dismissed  and  replaced  by  Savary  for  having 
secretly  informed  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  was  then 
residing  in  Italy,  that  his  brother  the  emperor  in- 
tended to  arrest  him— in  consequence  of  which 
information  Lucien  fled  with  hia  family  from  the 
Continent,  and  eventually  came  over  to  England. 
The  emperor,  who  had  now  annexed  such  a  large 
part  of  Holland  to  France,  had  long  been  carrying 
on  angry  discussions  with  hia  brother  Louis,  the 
nominal  king  of  that  country.  He  had  ttdd  Louia, 
in  the  act  of  namiog  him  to  that  new  throne^  that 
he  must  mnain  a  Frenchman,  and  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  VnnA  empire;  but  Ijouia^  the 
most  amiable,  the  mildest  and  the  best  of  his 
family,  conceived  an  affection  for  the  people  he 
was  sent  to  govern ;  he  felt  really  anxioiu  for  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  bis  Dutch  subjects,  who 
were  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  commerce, 
and  therefore  he  never  enforced  very  strictly  the 
Continental  system  against  English  commerce. 
Furious  and  dreadful  were  the  rebukes  he  had 
received  from  his  imperious  brother,  who  told  him 
that  he  had  become  a  mere  Dutchman,  that  he 
was  sacrificii^  the  interests  of  France,  that  he  was 
opposing  the  ruin  of  Great  Britain,  that  grand 
desideratum  without  which  his  empire  could  have 
no  stability,  and  that,  in  shmt,  he  was  fbi^tiag 
who  had  made  him  a  king  and  for  what  he  had 
been  made  a  king.  On  l]w  ctther  hand,  the  Dutch, 
already  imporeriuied  and  in  good  part  ruined  by 
the  Ion  of  their  rich  colomes  and  shipping,  and  by 
the  stoppage  of  trade,  implored  Louis  to  relax  still 
more  the  Continental  system,  and  permit  or  wink 
at  a  greater  importation  of  Britl^  merchandise 
and  a  more  free  commercial  intercourse  with  other 
jMTts  of  the  world.  Louis  was  notmade  tostruggle 
with  such  trying  difficulties ;  he  was  too  wealc  to 
resist  Napoleon's  will,  but  he  was  too  conscientiooa 
to  submit  to  it.  About  the  time  that  his  brother 
returned  from  Vienna,  Louis  repaired  to  F^ris  to 
attempt  to  moderate  and  condliate ;  hot  he  waa 
mtf  mly     ficsh  repiQiclies  and  tasmts  of  ingrar 
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titode.  Thereupon  he  declared  that,  unlew  a  peace 
were  concluded  with  Great  Britain,*  or  tome  im- 
portant modification  of  the  Continoital  system 
allowed  in  Holland,  he  would  no  hmger  wear  that 
crown,  which  he  found  he  could  not  wear  without 
being  a  means  of  completing  the  ruin  of  a  good, 
interesting,  and  industrious  people.  It  was  in 
order  to  make  himself  sure  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt,  which  Louis  and  the  Dutch 
wiehed  to  remain  free,  that  the  emperor  bad 
annexed  the  Zealand  Islands  to  France  in  the 
month  of  April.  After  this  annexation  there  was, 
in  fact,  no  kingdom  of  Holland,  and  it  could  not 
therefore  have  cost  Louis  much  to  resign  his 
crown.  But  when  Louis  returned  into  Holland 
he  found  a  strong  party  sincerely  attached  to  him, 
who  recommended  a  bold  countenance  and  a  firm 
resistance.  He  was  closely  followed  by  the  French 
general  Oudinot,  who  took  possession  of  Utreclit 
on  the  SI9th  of  June,  and  demanded  entrance  into 
the  once  great  trading  city  of  Amaterdam.  At 
first  there  was  some  talk  of  laying  the  whole 
country  under  water,  and  of  fighting  for  its  tndfr* 
pendenoe ;  but  Louis  and  his  Dutch  ministers  and 
genoals  soon  fdt  the  struggle  to  be  hopeless. 
Loois  next  thought  of  emigrating  with  his  family 
to  the  Eastern  colony  of  Batavia,  which  still  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  but  which, 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Java,  was 
taken  from  them,  or  from  the  French,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1811.  At  last,  Louis  came  to  the  deter- 
mination of  resigning  his  crown  in  favour  of  his 
infant  son  Napoleon  Louis.  On  the  let  of  July 
he  signed  an  act  of  abdication  and  a  proclamation 
to  the  Dutch  people ;  on  the  third  he  put  these 
documents  into  the  hands  of  his  ministers,  re- 
questing that  they  might  be  laid  before  the  Dutdi 
legislative  body,  and  then  he  fled  with  his  children 
into  Bohemia  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  To  all  this  audacity 
Napoleon  replied  by  a  decree,  dated  July  9th,  the 
first  article  of  which  was — "Holland  ia  re-united 
to  France  !'*  Oudinot  took  possesuon  of  Amster- 
dam, which  was  now  declared  to  be  the  third  city 
of  the  empire ;  in  a  few  months  the  French  ad- 
ministration was  fully  established,  and  the  whole 
country  was  divided  into  departments  of  the  em- 
pire. Bonaparte*s  ministers  thought  it  an  easy 
task  to  justify  these  measures  in  the  eyes  of  the 
French ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world  they  cared 
nothing.  One  minister,  in  his  report,  said  :  '*  Hol- 
land is  in  reality  a  continuation  of  France ;  it  may 
be  defined  as  being  formed  out  of  the  alluvia  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt,  which  are 
the  great  arteries  of  our  empire."  Talleyrand's 
successor,  in  his  report,  said :  "  Holland  is  nothing 
hut  an  enunation  of  the  French  empire.  In  orda* 
to  poBKM  the  Rhine  folly,  your  imperial  majesty 

*  It  !•  aUd  flul  IiOiili  h>d  bnn  UtMnpthw  lo  open  •Bpante  vtge- 
UsUow  wMi  Um  Britiib  c^Mt  Mtn  ihn  Hiu,  and  tbat  ftActwardi 
thenrrnMiwtof  Uw  Poueh^Oumnl  iBMiCinTTe~bt  twdmit 
AT  bad  «onwl«d  M  tk*  Miiding  otct  of  u  Amsterdam  aMitihaBt  lo 
LoDduB  10  euafor  wMi  tlM  MtfqnaM  WaUMler.oi  wlUt  •one  Undi  of 
ouTBdabtcr  fivfinwn  aSUn,  aadUullUtlutitap  mada  NapcAaoo 
111   In  rirri  irn- Tl|fc1  lliii  insi  il  nTth  ifiMriBiiililii 


must  extend  your  territory  to  the  Zuyder  Zee  !*' 
This  minister  for  foreign  affairs  said  also  that  the 
Continental  blockade  had  existed  everywhere 
except  in  Holland ;  thnt  the  Dutch  under  King 
Louis  had  been  constantly  recdving  English  mer- 
dundis^  and  diat  twice  fVance  had  been  com- 
pelled to  dose  her  custom-houses  and  prohibit  all 
trade  with  the  Dutch  for  fear  of  seeing  the  city  of 
Paris  itself  inundated  with  English  goods!*  fiut 
Bonaparte  was  not  satisfied  with  the  line  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee  as  recommended  by  his  ministers ;  he 
determined  to  make  his  empire  reach  still  farUier, 
and  before  the  year  ended — by  a  senatns  consultam 
dated  the  I3th  of  December,  1810— Friesland, 
Oldenburg,  Bremen,  all  the  line  of  coast  to  Ham- 
burg, with  all  the  country  between  Hamburg  and 
I^beck,  were  annexed  to  the  French  empire  like 
Holland.  Ten  additional  departments  were  thus 
constituted,  and  the  last  blow  was  struck  at  the 
independence  of  those  ancient  tradiug  republics,  the 
Hanse  towns.  "  Bonaparte's  passsion  for  territorial 
af^randieement,"  says  his  old  schoolfellow,  Bour- 
rienne,  *'  knew  no  bounds,  and  the  turn  of  the 
Hanse  towns  badnow  arrived.  By  taking  posses- 
eion  of  those  towns  and  territories  ht  merely  ac- 
complished a  design  which  he  had  formed  long 
previously.*'  The  plan,  however,  was  concealed 
with  the  usual  art  until  the  last  moment.  Bour- 
rienne,  who  had  been  residing  three  or  four  yean 
at  Hamburg  as  Bonaparte's  political  agent  to  the 
Hanse  towns,  received  no  official  information  of 
the  dark  design.  On  the  8th  of  December  be 
received  a  letter  from  Champagny  stating  in  flat- 
tering terms  thst  he  must  have  obtained,  from  his 
long  residence,  information  respecting  Hamburg 
ana  the  north  of  Germany  which  would  be  very 
useful  to  the  public  interest,  and  that  the  emperor 
wished  to  see  him  immediately  at  Paris,  in  order 
to  consult  with  him  upon  various  matters  relating 
to  Hamburg.   Bonrrienne,  who  had  known  the 

treat  emperor,  the  insatiable  devourer  of  states  and 
ino^oms,  when  he  had  scarcely  a  shirt  to  his 
hack  or  a  sous  in  his  pocket,  began  his  journey  on 
tlie  9th,  and  on  reaching  Mayence  he  met  the 
French  courier,  who  was  proceeding  to  Hamburg 
to  announce  the  union  of  the  Hanse  towns  with 
the  French  empire  !  "  I  confess,"  adds  the  mor- 
tified diplomatist,  "  that,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
perience I  had  acquired  of  Bonaparte's  duplicity, 
or  rather  of  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  his  artifices, 
he  completely  took  me  by  surprise  on  this  occa- 
sion."t 

The  French  empire  now  in  reality  extended 
from  the  frontiers  of  Denmark  to  the  frontiers  of 
Naples,  while  Naples  itself  was  only  a  dependency 
and  an  appanage  in  the  hands  of  Murat  and  Caro- 
line Bonaparte.  This  vast  empire  consisted  of 
130  departments,  and  contained  ;42,000,OOD  of 
people,  Becides  this.  Napoleon  held  under  his 
sway  the  kingdom  of  luly  with  5,000,000  or 

*  Bmporla  is  U.  le  Comta  Uoatallret,  minlitn  da  I'inlarianr,  at 
da  M.  Cba^naiBy,  mbdMra  d«i  niadoaa  axtiritnrca. 
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6,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  Bologna  and  Rome, 
the  other  legations,  and  the  marchei  of  Ancons, 
which  had  been  torn  from  the  pope ;  the  Illyrian 

SroTtuces,  including  Dalmatia,  Garniola,  a  part  of 
'roaiia,  &c.;  Jerome's  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
and  Murat's-grand  dudiy  of  Berg,  belonged  much 
more  to  him  who  had  given  them  than  to  those  who 
had  received  them  ;  and  the  troops  and  resources 
of  the  princes  of  the  confeileration  of  the  Rhine,  of 
the  king  of  Wurtemberg,  the  king  of  Bavaria,  the 
king  of  Saxony,  were  at  his  disposal  or  under  his 
control.  He  had  also  under  his  protection  the 
Helvetic  Confederation,  or  all  tlie  once*  free  re- 
publics and  cantons  of  Switzerland  ;  and  this  con- 
federation, like  that  of  the  Rhine,  was  bound  to 
famish  him  with  troops  and  to  follow  his  policy. 
Prussia,  humbled  and  dismembered,  lay  at  his 
mercy.  In  all  it  was  calculated  that  he  gave  tlie 
law  to  more  than  80,000,000  of  people.  So  great 
a  part  of  Europe  had  certainly  never  been  subject 
to  the  will  of  one  man  since  the  &11  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  Act  seemed  incredible ;  but^ 
nevertheless,  so  it  was :  the  Emperor  Francis  was 
his  father-in-law,  and  Austria  was  his  submis- 
sive ally.  Russia  was  keeping  up  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  him ;  Denmark,  if  not  so  devoted  to 
his  interests  as  she  had  been,  retained  her  old 
animosity  against  Great  Britain ;  and  in  Sweden, 
by  a  succession  of  court  revolutions  and  state  in- 
trigues. Marshal  Bemadotte  had  beep  elected 
crown  prince,  and,  with  the  throne  in  succession, 
was  already  exercising  all  the  authority  of  a  king, 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  any  native  Swedish 
monarch  had  been  possessed  of  since  the  days  of 
Charles  XII.  To  brave  this  mighty  poner  and  to 
continue  the  wsr,  which,  with  the  intermission  of 
a  few  months,  had  already  lasted  eighteen  years, 
England  had  no  other  allies  than  Portugal,  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  Spain  seemed  ble^ing  to 
death,  deaf  to  the  councils  which  would  nave 
stanched  her  wounds  and  renovated  her  strength ; 
Sicily  was  only  kept  from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy 
by  the  presence  of  a  British  army,  paid  and  sup- 
plied by  the  British  government,  and  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  IV.  must  have  been  sUrved  out  of  that 
island  but  for  our  subsidies.  The  king  of  Sardinia 
was  also  living  on  English  money,and  was  constantly 
requiring  the  protection  of  English  ships,  without 
being  able  to  furnish  a  single  regiment  or  anything 
else  except  good  wishes  to  his  ally.  Our  best  ally 
was  Portugal,  for  she  furnished  men  that  were 
becoming  excellent  troops;  but  England  was 
obliged  to  pay  for  those  troops  as  well  as  for  her 
own  army,  which  was  fighting  for  the  liberation  of 
the  country.  The  close  of  the  year  1810  was  con- 
sidered as  the  period  of  Bonaparte's  greatest  power 
and  splendour,  as  the  apogee  of  his  lucky  and  bright 
star.  Yet  those  who  looked  more  attentively  saw 
that  mists  and  clouds  were  gathering  on  all  sides ; 
that  he  had  built  up  his  tower  too  high,  too  hastily, 
and  with  materials  too  incohesive,  to  stand.  Those 
who  knew  the  strong  personal  antipathies  which 
existed  between  Bemadotte  and  Napoleon,  and 


the  frequent  and  violent  quarrels  which  were 
breaking  out  between  Napoleon  and  Mnrat,  saw 
already  that  the  existence  of  a  French-bom  king 
in  Sweden  would  not  add  to  the  power  of  France 
in  the  north,  and  that  events  might  arise  which 
would  detach  Naples  in  the  loath.  A  litUe  sooner 
(xr  later  Russia  wu  sure  to  resent  tlw  usurpations 
of  France  in  the  north  of  Germany  and  on  the 
Baltic ;  and  the  family  alliance  with  Austria,  con- 
tracted by  force,  a  record  of  disgrace,  a  thing 
which  did  violence  to  all  national  feeling,  must 
some  day  be  found  as  weak  as  a  gossamer,  as 
worthless  as  dicers*  oaths.  But  what  most  encou- 
raged the  hopes  of  those  who  longed  and  sighed 
for  the  subversion  of  the  Bonapartean  system,  was 
the  certainty  derived  from  the  knowledge  of"  the 
character  and  temper  of  Bonaparte  himself  and  of 
the  French  people,  that  attempts  would  soon  be 
made  to  give  a  still  greater  elevation  to  the  already 
tottering  tower ;  that  aggressions  would  be  made 
upon  the  great  and  adroit  power  of  the  North, 
wnose  strength  was  unbroken  and  whose  anna 
were  undisgraced,  and  that  these  aggresaiona  must 
ultimately  produce  not  merely  a  coalition  of  kings, 
as  former  leagues  of  that  sort  had  been,  but  a 
coalition  of  peoples,  arising  and  aunion  of  nations. 
When  the  downfall  and  the  day  of  reckoning  ar- 
rived, the  Emperor  of  the  West  and  his  subjects 
exchanged  accutiUions  and  reproaches,  the  French 
saying  that  Bonaparte  would  never  rest,  and  Bona- 
parte saying  that  with  such  a  people  and  with  such 
an  immense  army  it  was  impossible  to  rest  Be- 
tween the  two,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  system, 
the  impossibility  certainly  exi^d.  The  system 
itself  was  like  a  drunken  man  who  can  keep  his 
feet  so  long  as  he  runs,  but  who  falls  whok  he 
attempts  to  stop. 

Events  had  occurred  in  England  from  which 
greater  political  changes  were  expected  than  ever 
resulted  from  them.  By  the  non-attendance  of 
George  111.  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  ses- 
sion of  parliameut,  and  by  other  indications,  it  had 
long  been  suspected  that  the  king  was  sufiiering 
under  his  old  distressing  malady.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  preceding  year,  1809,  when  his  majesty  en- 
tered upon  the  ^fiieth  year  of  his  reign,  it  was 
determined  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  as  a  Grand 
National  Jubilee.  The  government,  under  Mr. 
Perceval,  took  the  lead,  but  the  call  was  eagerly  and 
unanimously  responded  to  by  the  municipalities  of 
the  kingdom,  snd  by  other  public  bodies  and 
societies ;  and  the  greet  mass  of  the  population 
hailed  the  25th  of  October  with  every  possible 
demonstration  of  loyalty,  attachment,  and  respect. 
It  was  traly  a  national  festival,  and  a  gay  and 
beautiful  on^  for  that  October  month  was  more 
than  usually  fine  and  bright.  The  jubilee  was  ob- 
served as  a  holiday  in  every  city,  town,  village,  and 
hamlet;  there  was  illumination  and  joy  throughout 
the  land ;  but  the  joy  did  not  reach  the  interior  of 
the  old  monarch's  palace,  but  grief  was  there,  and 
sickness,  and  the  apprehension  of  death,  and  of 
what  was  worse  than  death.   Tlje'l^itt^  had 
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been  orer-wniiffht  and  orer-excitedby  the  AtutriRn 
war,  which  had  then  finiafaed  so  diaastrouslv,  and 
by  die  Walcheren  expedition,  which  was  then  ter- 
minating in  such  failure,  and,  as  it  was  thought,  in 
BDch  disgrace.  The  nomination  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  to  that  command  had  been  completely  a 
court  nomination;  and  Greorge  III.  is  said  to  have 
reproached  himself  now  for  yielding  to  his  own  aiid 
the  queen's  partialities  in  favour  of  an  amiable  man 
who  had  proved  himself  to  be  unfit  for  the  com- 
mand. To  an  eye  predisposed  to  despondence  the 
whole  aspect  of  affairs  abroad  was  gloomy  enough. 
Other  causes  of  distress  and  agitation  of  a  more  pri- 
TBte  and  domestic  nature  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
jubilee,  or  were  superadded  shortly  aflmrardt 
(materials  of  which  the  spirit  of  fiction  caught 
hold,  and  tamed  to  atrocious  uses);  but  tl»  gnef 
of  griefe  in  the  bosom  of  the  old  lung  was  the  de- 
clining health  of  his  youngest  child,  his  darling 
daughter,  the  Princess  Amdfia,  who  had  long  been 
in  a  very  precarious  state.  The  Icing  himself  had 
long  been  saf^ng  under  a  disorder  of  the  eyes, 
and  was  now  well-nigh  blind.  In  the  summer  of 
1810,  the  Princess  Amelia  was  removed  to  Wind- 
sor, in  a  state  of  great  suffering.  Her  fond  father 
visited  her  every  day.  When  she  felt  that  her  end 
was  approaching,  the  princess  ordered  a  ring  to  be 
made,  enclosing  a  lock  of  her  hair,  with  her  name 
on  the  inside,  and  the  words  "Remember  me 
when  I  am  gone.**  The  moumiul  token  was  made 
and  delivered.  Thz  next  day  when  the  king  came 
to  her  bedside,  and,  darkling,  held  out  his  hand  to 
her,  the  princess  put  the  ring  on  his  finger  silently. 
He  felt  the  ring,  he  understood  all  that  it  imported, 
he  ccmtrolled  1^  agony ;  but,  when  he  had  quitted 
that  chamber  of  death,  his  intellect  was  found  to 
be  quite  overset.  This  was  on  the  20th  or  2lBt  of 
October,  1810.  The  Princess  Amelia  lingered  till 
the  2nd  of  November ;  but,  though  she  missed  her 
father's  daily  visit,  she  knew  not  the  sad  condition 
into  which  her  &tal  present  had  thrown  him.  On 
the  25th  of  October,  the  anniversary  of  the  king's 
accession  to  the  throne,  it  was  publicly  announced 
that  his  majesty  was  again  attacked  by  the  mental 
malady  under  which  he  had  before  lalwured.  Par- 
liament had  stood  prorogued,  proformd,  till  the 
let  of  November,  without  any  intention  of  its  meet- 
ing then  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  An  order  of 
council  had  been  prepared,  directing  that  it  should 
he  forther  prorogued,  and  authorizing  the  chancel- 
lor to  issue  a  commission,  under  the  great  seal,  for 
this  further  prorogation ;  but  the  state  of  the  king, 
and  his  inability  to  sign  the  commission,  prevented 
the  onnpletion  of  this  order,  and  both  Houses 
therefore  met  on  the  1st  of  November,  under  these 
singular  circumstances,  not  being  summoned  for 
the  dispatch  of  buriness,  and  being  left  to  form  a 
course  of  proceeding  for  themselves,  without  having 
any  precedent  to  guide  them.  The  physicians 
confidently  stated  their  expectations  that  his  ma- 
jesty would  soon  recover;  and  miniBters  upon  this 
ground  moved  an  adjournment  for  a  fortnight, 
which  was  agreed  to,  in  thin  Hotuo,  without  a 
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dissentient  voice.  At  the  fortnigM^B  end  the 
physicians  remained  in  the  same  opinion;  one 
of  them  declared  that  he  perceived  the  same 
symptoms  which  had  convinced  him  two- an d- 
twenty  years  before  that  the  king  was  recovering. 
A  second  adjournment  for  a*  fortnight  was  moved 
by  ministers.  Lord  Grenrille  said  he  should  pre- 
fer a  shorter  adjournment,  to  be  followed  by  other 
adjournments,  from  time  to  time,  if  the  state  of  the 
king  should  render  it  necessary ;  adding,  however, 
that  he  would  rather  err  on  the  side  of  forbearance, 
delicacy,  and  delay,  than  on  that  of  precipitation, 
and  that  therefore,  and  for  the  sake  of  unanimity, 
,he  would  assent  to  the  ministerial  motion.  £arl 
Qrey  assented  also,  but  he  expressed  serious  doubta 
of  the  propriety  of  the  proceeding ;  and  he  bade 
the  peers  reflect  tint,  aa  there  could  not  be  the 
same  prospect  of  a  fhH  and  entire  recovery  as  in 
1788,  they  were  bound  not  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
calculation  of  probability,  and  the  actual  state  and 
condition  of  the  country.  In  the  Commons  the 
opposition  were  much  less  decorous.  Whitbread, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Tierney,  Lord  Archibald  Ha- 
milton, and  others,  said  that  they  had  no  evidence 
before  them,  except  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  that  the  constitution  was  bu»< 
pended ;  that  the  public  buBiness  could  not  go  on 
vrithout  the  king,  or  the  real  executive  government ; 
that  the  country  would  fall  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  and 
was  already  in  a  state  of  great  danger.  Mr.  Fuller, 
one  of  the  Sussex  memben — honest  Jack  Fuller'* 
— asked  where  was  this  danger  ?  since  the  enemy 
could  not  get  a  ship  to  sea,  nor  could  thdr  troops 
beat  Lord  Wellington  in  the  peninsula.  The  ad- 
journment was  carried  by  343  against  58.  After 
the  second  fortnight  had  elapsed,  ministers  laid  be- 
fore parliament  a  report  of  the  privy  council,  con- 
taining the  examination  of  the  king's  physicians, 
who  all  still  declared  their  conviction  that  it  was 
probable  that  his  majesty  would  recover.*  In  the 
Lords  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  then  moved  for  the 
delay  of  another  fortnight.  Earl  Spencer,  in  oppo- 
sition to  this,  moved  that  a  select  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  examine  the  physicians;  and  he 
was  strongly  supported  by  Lord  Holhmd,  Lord 
GrenviUe,  and  others.  Lord  Grenrille  said  that 
the  proposal  for  fiirther  adjournment  was  dero- 
gatory to  the  dignity  of  pariiament,  hostile  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  crown,  repugnant  to 
every  principle  of  the  constitution ;  that  the 
House  was  not  yet  in  possession  of  any  fact 
which  they  could  constitutionally  recognize ;  that, 
as  for  the  report  of  the  privy  council,  it  signified 
nothing,  since  it  must  have  been  convened  vrithout 
the  sanction,  the  summons,  or  even  knowledge  of 
the  king,  who  alone  was  entitled  to  summon  it ; 
that  if  such  courses  as  thcBewere  allowed  to  be  pur- 
sued the  monarchy  would  become  not  a  republic, 
but  the  most  odious  and  detestable  form  of  aristo- 
cracy.   On  a  division,  l^rd  Spencer's  amend- 

■  "Our  beloved  old  kioK,  ths  phy^iui*  decUro,  ii  teeoveHng. 
andthoy  luw  Kuoelr  ■  doubt  of  hU  bang  wen  tpeedilr  wril,  ifliia 
nMwntim  bn  not  ntmrded  by  loma  nf  tbo  ^gS^gewlMfejf  he 
were  not  *  king  ba  would  not  <<Wf*tM»«^"-T*f?*^H») 
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ment  t&s  negatived  by  88  against  56 ;  two  of  the 
)aa^*a  sona,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Cambridge, 
Vf^Dg  with  the  ministry,  and  two,  the  Dukes  of 
Clareiice  and  Sunex,  with  the  oppMition.  la  the 
House  of  CommonB  the  debate  was  again  much 
more  violent.  Whitbread  apoke  of  the  king's  reco- 
very as  an  impoisibility,  and  of  his  blindness  as  an 
absolute  disqualiBcation,  Several  members  re- 
peated the  arguments,  and  almost  the  very  words, 
which  the  whigs  had  used  in  1 788,  in  calling  for 
the  immediate  appointment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
as  regent ;  hut  it  was  noticeable  that  Sheridan,  and 
some  other  members  of  that  party,  who  had  been  lo 
hotly  impatient  then,  were  cold  and  cautious  now. 
They  showed  no  alacrity,  because  they  entertained 
no  hope.  The  great  champion  for  the  instant  regency 
was  General  Montague  Matthew,  who  aaid  that,  as 
the  third  estate  was  wanting,  and  as  the  House 
could  have  no  confidence  in  &e  aaaextiona  of  minit< 
ten,  he  would  vote  not  only  agaioBt  the  adjoum- 
men^  but  for  the  immediate  appointment  of  the 
Vnaet  of  Walea  aa  regent,  with  nill  regal  power. 
That  exoollait  piinee,  ne  aaid,  had  the  voice  of  hu 
country,  which  well  knew  that  no  one  existed  so 
able  and  likely  to  reconcile  all  jars,  espedally  in 
Ireland,  which  looked  to  him  with  confidence  to 
heal  the  injuries  she  had  received  from  the  mal- 
administration of  the  faction  which  was  now  ruling. 
It  was  a  source  of  happiness  to  him,  and  to  the 
anmtry,  to  know  that  they  had  so  wise  and  ezpe- 
rienoed  a  prince  to  supply  the  defeet  that  had 
arisen.  He  therefore  recommended  the  House  to 
withdraw  the  power  as  speedily  as  possible  from 
ministers,  and  appoint  the  Pnnce  of  Walea  to  the 
ruency  for  which  he  was  destined  by  the  Almighty  I 
Mr.  Yarkb,  the  present  head  of  the  admiralty, 
apoke  aa  if  a  chai^  of  ministera  and  of  meaanrea 
moat  follow  the  nomination  of  the  regent.  **  If,*' 
said  he,  *'  there  are  incmveniencea  in  our  preaent 
proceedings,  there  are  abo  inconveniences  on  the 
other  side.  What  if  the  regent  were  to  be  advised 
to  change  the  whole  system  of  our  foreign  policy, 
to  withdraw  our  army  from  the  peninsula,  and  refuse 
all  further  support  to  Spain  and  Portugal?  Such  a 
case  was  possible,  and  would  that  be  no  inconve- 
nience?" Mr.  Fonsonby  moved  for  a  committee 
to  examine  the  king's  physician^  but  this  was 
negatived  by  230  against  137,  and  the  House  once 
more  adjourned  for  a  fortnight.  On  the  I5th  of 
December,  when  parliament  met  again,  ministen 
aaid  that,  though  a  considerable  d^pree  of  ammd  ■ 
ment  had  taken  place,  and  the  same  confident  ex- 
pectatinu  of  hia  majesty's  ultimate  recovery  were 
atiH  entertained  by  his  physicians,  yet  the  immediate 
state  of  hia  health  waa  not  such  as  could  warrant 
them  to  propose  another  adjournment.*  With  the 
concurrence  of  rainisten  committees  were  therefore 
appointed  in  both  Houses  to  examine  the  physi- 
cums.  On  the  11th  the  committees  made  theb* 

•  •'Saennbar  9.  The  kii«  Rrttisf  btttn,  bnt  with  oeeidoo&l  n- 
luNi.  F«n»v«l  tM  on  Thniaday.  iMl  ba  ««  w  wM  then  m  when 
Tnuitow  deeUnd  bin  vdl,  aiid,H«led  Uw  eonuninioD  in  1769.  I 
bOUmlt  Lwamibw  that  ft  wM  then  wddta  private  thrt  the  king 
WW  not  qntta  mU."— WK/^t  JJmg, 


reports,  which  were  ordered  to  be  printed.*  Ac- 
cording to  the  reports  the  physicians  re-affirmed 
their  hopes  of  a  recovery.  But  Mr.  Perceval  moved 
that  on  Thursday  next,  the  20lh  instant,  the  Houae 
should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  nation ;  hia  intentitmt 
he  said,  being  to  submit  then  to  the  committee  three 
preliminary  resolutions  similar  to  those  which  had 
been  moved  and  carried  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1788.  On 
the  20th,  the  Houae  being  in  committee,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  presented  hia  three  resolu- 
tions, which  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  which 
Pitt  had  laid  down,  in  opposition  to  the  scheme  of 
Fox  and  his  frienda>t  The  first  resolution,  setting 
forth  the  king's  present  incapacity,  was  agreed  to ; 
the  second,  declaring  the  competency  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
the  executive  power,  was  carried,  with  the  single 
dissentient  voi(»  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  vho  said 
it  was  perfectly  impossible  for  him  to  concur  in  any 
resolution  which  called  such  a  parliament  as  tlie 
present,  "the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  ud 
Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  lawfully,  folly, 
and  freely  representing  all  the  e^tee  of  the  people 
of  this  realm?'  The  third  resolution,  which  pro- 
posed to  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  the  regent 
by  bill,  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  efiect  that  the  proceeding 
should  not  he  by  bill,  but  by  address.  [In  other 
words,  Mr.  Ponsonby  would  have  proceeded  as  the 
Irish  parliament  had  done  in  1788,  and  have  called 
upon  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  address  to  assume  the 
regency  as  his  hereditary  and  indisputable  right ; 
which  was  the  doctrine  held  by  Fox  and  all  the 
whigs  of  that  day.}t  The  amendment  was  rejected, 
and  the  n^nai  resolution  carried  by  269  ^inat 
157.  The  same  dues  resolutiona  were  carried  in 
the  Horn  of  Lords  by  100  against  74.  All  Uw 
royal  dukes  voted  in  the  minority,  and  joined  with 
many  other  peers  in  a  strong  protest  against  the  li- 
mitations put  upon  the  power  of  the  regent.  Pre- 
viously to  this  protest  the  royal  dukes  had  had  re- 
course to  the  singular  measure  of  protesting  against 
the  intended  restrictions  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Perceval.|   On  both  sides  there  was  a  total  want 

*  Sir  SamnelRomUly,  ho««*er,  ny*.  In  •peaking  of  the  report  c< 
the  committee  oT  Uw  Comvona.  "  The  whole  of  the  erMence  which 
the  physkUiu  gave  doei  not,  however,  appear  In  the  report.  9ew«l 
oflhe  qneeUoBiandauweta  were  ezpnnmd  by  the  committee  beftm 
Aey  made  their  npon.  apme  of  the  Moet  fanportaiH  fcett  leenpprawid 
are,  thai  die  eauee  of  Ihekbire  Invnity  in  isoi  wu  therealgiM- 
(Ion  of  Hr.  PW|  and  Um  eanee  <tf  hie  hiaadiT  In  1 W4,  the  pnUieathM 
of  the  gomnpottdaDBe  hftweni  the  Frittee  of  Valee  and  tto  Dnka  of 
York."— iXny  ^  JBrKameaiBrw         ii  Memoir  tg  kit  Sou. 

t  For  PlW'e reeolnttaw.  and  Wrfi edwmo of  iHMcy,  wUhthsO*- 
bfttei  thneoD,  aaa  ante.  vol.U.  p.  IBS. 

i  See  ante,  vol,  ii.  pp.  SBS  to  801. 

f  The  pnMM  was  In  theee  worda  t 

V'edneeday  night.  It  o*eloek.  Snnhn  ISth. 
"  '*8iT— ThePrfneeirfWAlefh&vmgaMembledfliewlwleoriheMle 
hraaclwe  of  the  royal  fkmUy,  and  baring  oamnenkaied  to  u  the 
plan  intended  to  be  piopoeedfby  hi>  majerty'e  coafUlential  eeranta  to 
the  Ltnde  and  Comiaoai  Ibr  the  eetabtUhment  of  a  rettrieled  lamBj, 
•hould  the  eontinaanee  of  bi>  Bmleity'e  trvecto-be-deplored  lllnwi 
render  it  neceiMtyi  we  bel  tt  n  duty  we  owe  to  hi*  m^«^.  to  o«r 
eountry,  and  to  ooreelm.  to  enter  onr  eolenin  fcolett  ^init  Men- 
mm  we  eonctder  aa  uetfMOy  nnoonilitutional,  u  they  ate  eontruy 
to,  and  aabmelve  of.  the  priari^ea  whldi  Mated  oar  baily  upon  the 
throne  of  thte  realm. ' 

To  thi*  proteN  of  the  royal  dnkca.  which  met  wHh  abnort  unlTeml 
^•uprobnlioai  bring  an  attempt  on  tbetiwt  to  fan  Ihemwlrea 
tato  a  ^  I^hg^«^g;i;5g|5-l.i. 
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oiS  novelty  in  the  argnmeDts  uied )  and  perhaps,  after 
the  numerous  and  elaborate  debates  of  1 788-9,  it 
was  not'easy  for  either  party  to  hit  either  upon  new 
arguments  or  new  illustntiona.  It  was,  however, 
to  he  remarked  that  the  question  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  right  to  the  regency  which  had  been 
so  vehemently  supported  by  Fox,  was'  scarcely 
urged  at  all  hy  any  member  of  the  present  op- 
position i  and  it  did  not  behove  ministeTs  to  agi- 
tate that  question,  the  right  having  been  so  de- 
cidedly negatived  in  1188.  Sir  Francis  BurdeU 
and  some  others  complained  of  the  restrictions 

Ct  upon  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  in  the 
Qds  of  the  regent;  hut  they  did  not  maintain 
that,  hf  the  mere  fact  of  the  incapadly  of  the  king, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  heir  to  the  throne,  hiKame 
r^ent  without  any  vote  or  authority  of  parliament. 
Sir  Francis  said  that  Pitt's  regency  bill  of  1788 
was  an  act  passed  by  a  powerful  faction  against 
his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  that  it 
was  an  act  which  never  shoald  have  had  his  sanc- 
tion 5  an  act  which  put  the  prince  into  leading- 
strings,  threw  him  back  into  the  stage  of  infancy, 
and  made  him  a  sort  of  constructive  lunatic.  He 
supposed  that  the  same  course  was  now  to  be  pur- 
med  by  a  part  of  the  same  foction  which  had 
heaped  indignity  after  indignity  upon  his  royal 
highness  i  It  waa  also  noticeable  tluit  the  Radical 
rdWmvs  and  the  remnant  of  the  Foxite,  or,  as 
Burke  called  them,  the  new  Whig  party,  were  ht 
more  eager  for  increasing  the  powers  of' the  regent 
than  was  any  other  section  or  party  in  the  House. 

On  the  30th  of  December.  Mr.  Perceval  proposed 
the  same  limitations  and  restrictions  on  the  powers 
of  the  regent  as  were  passed  in  1188.  They  were 
contained  in  five  resolutions.  The  first  was  carried 
in  a  full  House  by  a  majority  of  only  24.  The 
resolution  restricting  for  a  time  the  prerogative  of  the 
regent  respecting  the  granting  of  peerages  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  only  16.  The  third  resolution, 
limiting  the  power  of  granting  offices  in  reversion, 
salaries,  pensions,  Ac,  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  only  19.  The  fourth  resolution,  for  securing 
the  king's  private  property,  was  agreed  to  without 
a  division ;  and  the  fifth,  relating  to  the  care  of  his 
majesty's  person,  was  postponed  till  the  next  day. 

A.D.  1811.  There  waa  no  time  for  keeping 
Christmas  holidays.  On  the  1st  of  January,  an 
amendment  to  the  fifth  resolution,  tending  to  dimi- 
nish to  a  trifling  amount  the  expenses  of  the  king's 
household,  and  to  curtail  the  authority  of  the  queen 

coIWkqm  la  «dmlniitiKt)on, — "  Thtt,  devply  u  they  kmnM  Out 
Uio  memmra  which  tkuj  h«d  thought  themMlvM  bound  to  pnipcaa 
(honld  m^iftu  to  th«it  rani  highn«Mci  to  dwm*  a  ehuMler  m  Al- 
lectly  eoNtniy  to  UkBt  wMdi  It  hmd  been  thdr  ■NximM  andMnout 
skoald  beloofl  to  U,  tkar  mat  atOl,  however,  have  the  mtfOMxn  of 
reOectlnc.  that  tba  prliieipiea  upon  vhich  Ihn  bod  Mt»d  obtaliwd  On 
txfnm  mad  oanowmt  Mpport  of  Um  two  Baum  of  puliuwiit  ta 
the yculTSSand  1189;  th«tflM]MlIoniMDtiiuliuneath«dlhehi|[h 
MitAetioii  or  MfdriBf .  bjr  tb»  comnrnd  of  hk  Ki^Mty ,  aflat  ht«  raa- 
jeity'i  momtj,  ht«  wanteal  aoksowlediratrBU  for  tka  frooJh 
thn  had  i^iwt  af  thalr  •MtMaaa^a  attaefaneBt  ti>hii|wnon,a»daf 
tliaff  waloiM  twaara  ftw  the  hotUMT  and  lotanaU  of  ui  erawn,  and 
tha  teeurity  aitd  lood  govniunrat  «f  \At  domtnloM;  a»d  that  tte 
«aiat«nap£ed  BobUaeM  vhleh  Ua  nuHtj  waa  vbaaM  to  tapoaa,  tm 
a  loHf  lanea  o(  jrran.  la  tha  pwaoiH  who  iwoyoMa  Um  naaaumi  which 
w«ra  gimndld  ob  ikov  pciaayfea  antltted  hla  mi^j\  Hrvaati^  !■ 
tbe^  jodnant,  Mill  Ikmher  to  eoneluil«  that  tMM  ptlndflM  aad 
mcMnres  ud  Ihs  antcHm  of  Mm  Njal  •pprobatto*." 


over  that  household,  was  carried  against  ministers 
by  226  against  313,  Lord  Castlereagh  speaking  in 
favour  of  it  On  the  next  day  Perceval  divided  the 
House  upon  an  amendment  of  his  own,  which  went 
to  restore  the  fifth  resolution  to  its  original  state, 
but  he  was  outvoted  hy  three  voices — 217  to  214. 
When  these  five  resolutions  were  communicated  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  strongly 
objected  to  the  flfth  as  it  now  stood  altered.  All 
he  asked  was,  that  the  disposition  of  the  household 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  months  with 
the  queen.  He  wai  willing  to  agree  that  none  of 
the  great  officers  should  he  removed  by  the  queen 
during  that  time :  in  this  my  her  majes^  would 
be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  imputation  of 
making  any  improper  utt  of  her  influence.  But, 
after  some  discussion,  Lord  Liverpool's  motion  was 
negatived  by  100  against  97 ;  and  so  the  fifth  clause 
was  agreed  to  as  it  came  up  from  the  Commons. 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Grenville  thought  it 
hard,  unjust,  and  illiberal,  that  the  regent  should 
be  restricted  from  granting  peerages  to  any  persons 
except  such  as  might  perform  some  signal  military 
or  naval  exploit;  and  an  amendment  moved  by  Lord 
Lansdowne,  for  aUowing  the  regent  to  bestow  the 
peerage  upon  deserving  civilians,  lawyers,  Ac,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  three  (105  to  102),  and 
was  accordingly  introduced  into  the  second  resolu- 
tion, ^te  third  and  fourth  resolutions,  aa  sent  up 
by  the  Commons,  were  agreed  to  without  a  division . 
llie  Commons  readily  agreed  to  the  alteration  made 
in  the  second  resolution,  which  was  the  only  altera- 
tion the  Lords  did  make.  By  the  act  founded 
upon  these  resolutions,  it  was  provided  that  the 
restrictions  upon  the  royal  authority  as  exercised 
by  the  regent  should  continue  till  the  Ist  of  Fe^ 
bruary,  1812,  if  parliament  should  be  then  as- 
sembled, and  should  have  been  sitting  fur  six 
weeks  previously  ;  otherwise,  till  the  expiration  of 
six  weeks  from  the  assembling  of  parliament  after 
that  day. 

A  deputation  from  both  Houses  waited  on  the 
prince-regent  and  the  queen,  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  resolutions  which  had  been  passed.  The  queen, 
who  was  in  a  manner  entrusted  with  the  sole  chai^ 
of  her  unhappy  husband,  promised  her  most  earnest 
attention  to  the  anxious  and  momentous  charge, 
and  spoke  as  if  she  were  satisfied  with  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  her,  and  with  all  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  parliament.  But  the  Prince  of 
Wales  plainly  told  the  deputation,  that,  though  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  office  proposed  to  him, 
he  could  not  but  consider  that  its  powers  were  to 
be  exercised  under  too  many  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations.  On  the  11th  of  January  the  answers  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  queen  were  reported 
to  parliament.  Then  Lord  Liverpool,  in  the  Lords, 
moved  a  resolution  for  putting  the  great  seal  to  a 
commission  for  opening  the  parliament  under  the 
regent.  Earl  Orey,  who  had  absented  himself 
during  all  the  previous  important  proceedings, 
protested  [against  them  in  very  *$»u>E  ^'^E^^* 
aoonsing  miniaten  of  flB£pri»td«fikp«M^§nl5if 
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groulj  violating  the  conttitution.  The  minlBters* 
resolution  paesol  the  Lords  by  51  againBt  33.  It 
was  afterwards  agreed  to  by  the  Commona ;  and 
then  the  Houses  adjourned  until  the  15th  of  Ja- 
nuary, when  the  Beaaion  was  to  be  opened  for  the 
dispatch  of  business  under  the  regency  by  the 
commission  dius  appointed. 

The  most  eztensiTe  changes  were  pretty  gene- 
rally expected  to  ensue  immediately,  the  restoration 
of  the  Whigs  to  power  being  considered  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  prince's  old  friendships  or 
connexions  with  that  party.  It  was  reported  most 
confidendy  on  the  14di  of  January  that  the  prince 
intended  to  make  a  sweep  as  soon  as  possible ;  and 
Wilberforce  observes  in  his  *  Diary*  that  he  could 
not  see  how  the  prince  could  do  otherwise.  In  the 
Whig  clubs  and  political  circles  a  list  of  the  new 
ministry  waa  circulated  ;  but  this  list  was  certainly 
not  drawn  up  fay  the  heads  of  the  party,  who  alone 
knew  the  real  state  of  the  case ;  and  the  list  itaelf 
seems  to  have  varied  considerably  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  days.  At  first  Lord  Grenville  was 
unhesitatingly  set  down  as  premier  and  first  lord 
of  the  treasury :  but  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
■way  of  this  arrangement  (difficulties  which  will  be 
presently  alluded  to) ;  and  then,  without  regard  to 
that  other  obstacle  or  serious  doubt  whether  Gren- 
ville would  accept  a  secondary  post  under  Grey, 
it  was  as  confidently  given  out  that  Earl  Grey  would 
be  premier.  Grenville  according  to  this  version 
was  to  be  secretary  for  foreign  affairs ;  Lord  Hol- 
land, first  lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  formerly  Lord  Henry  Petty,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  to  the  All  Talents  adminis- 
tration, was  to  be  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in 
which  country  he  had  large  estates;  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
who  for  some  time  had  been  considered  as  the 
leader  of  the  Whig  opposition  in  the  Commons, 
waa  to  be  one  of  the  s«:retaries  of  state;  and 
Whitbread  waa  to  be  the  third,  although  no  one 
who  knew  the  two  men  could  believe  that  Grenville 
and  WMtbread  could  long  agree,  for  on  the  vital 
questions  of  war  and  peace  and  foreign  policy,  as 
on  every  other  important  point  but  one,  they  dif- 
fered in  toto.  Ijord  Erskine  was  to  be,  not  chan- 
cellor, as  he  had  been  in  the  All  Talents  ministry, 
but  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  great 
seal  was  to  be  put  in  commission.  Piggott  and 
Romiliy  were  to  have  their  former  offices  of  attor- 
ney and  solicitor  general.  Even  the  minor  places 
were  all  provided  for.  Mr.  Brougham  was  to  be 
secretary  of  the  admiralty,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  John 
Wilson  Croker;  and  Mr.  Francis  Homer,  a  new 
luminary  of  the  party,  and  their  great  fotancial 
theorist,  was  to  be  'secretary  of  the  treasury. 
All  this,  however,  was  but  the  rumour  of  a  day ; 
other  lists  were  made  out  by  the  quidnuncs ;  and 
by  the  end  of  a  week  the  best  infimned  began  to 
doubt  whether  either  Grenville  or  Grey  would  be 
premier — whether  there  would  or  could  be  any 
Whig  ministry  at  all.  With  some  this  doubt  ex- 
tended £Er  into  the  future;  but  with  others  the 
hope  obtained  that,  though  the  Whig  party  should 


not  get  into  power  just  now,  their  accession  to 
office  could  not  be  delayed  very  long,  and  that  the 
most  the  prince-regent  would  consent  or  submit  to 
would  be  the  temporary  exclusion  of  his  friends. 
This  hope  was  cherished  in  some,  though  not,  as 
we  believe,  in  the  heads  of  the  party,  who  must 
have  known  the  formidable  difficulties  that  existed, 
by  a  coirenondence  which  took  i^ace  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Febnury  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Mr.  Perceval,  in  which  the  prince  declared  **  ibat 
the  irresistible  impulse  of  filial  du^  and  aflfectkm 
to  his  beloved  and  afflicted  father,*  and  his  dread 
that  any  act  of  the  regent  might  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  his  recovery,  alone  induced  him  to  re- 
tain  the  present  cabinet.  His  royal  highness  also 
complained  indirectly  of  the  restrictions  which  the 
minister  had  thought  6t  to  put  upon  the  powers  of 
the  regency.*  Mr.  Perceval,  in  his  reply,  defended 
the  line  of  conduct  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
pursued ;  and,  as  in  other  mattoi  of  a  personal 
nature  the  |M%mier  on  former  occasions  had  opposed 
the  wiiAieB  of  the  prince,  and  had  never  (not  even 
now,  when  he  was  confirmed  in  his  high  office) 
betrayed  any  symptoms  of  a  dmid,  a  submissive, 
or  compromising  spirit,  i*^  was  judged  by  those  who 
pr^ended  ta  be  good  judges  of  human  nature,  that 
he  must  be  excessively  odious  to  the  regent,  and 
that  this  odium  must  render  his  long  continuing 
in  office  impassible.  They  neglected  to  observe 
that,  though  Percevars  steady  and  decided  conduct 
might  have  given  o£Fence  to  the  prince,  it  had  gained 
for  him  many  friends  both  in  parliament  and  in 
the  country,  and  had  warmed  the  attachment  and 
zeal  of  the  disciples,  friends,  and  admirers  of  Pitt, 
who  iodisputably  continued  to  form  by  far  the 
strongest  party  in  the  natitm— a  party  which  in  fact 
could  be  overthrown  or  committed  only  by  a  com- 
promise and  a  coalition  with  their  political  adver^ 
saries.  This  last  was  an  event  not  ukely  to  occur; 
for,  if  the  Pittites,  or  Tories,  had  been  disposed  to 
try  the  always  dangerous  experiment  (which  they 
were  determined  not  to  try,  and  which,  being  con- 
scious of  their  own  unaided  superiority  of  strei^th, 
they  felt  that  there  was  no  necesai^  for  them  to 

*  Th>  prian'^  latter  wm  to  Udi  etGKt 

"  CirUan-bonw,  Fflb.  4,  Isi  1. 

"  Th0prliwea(W«ln  omUan  Iba  neoNnt  to  tm  mivad  whkh 
calli  for  hii  dNWoa  wlUi  rcmKt  to  the  perMiu  to  ba  employed  by 
him  intha  ■dmluUtnttoDof  tnF0MnitivefOTcnBieiitortM  eonniry, 
•cGording  to  tha  powtn  vartad  In  him  by  the  UU  M«ad  by  tha  two 
HoutM  of  parllunent,  and  now  on  Ilia  point  of  rcmilag  tha  aBndion 
of  tha  gnru  aval. 

**  The  prince  feeU  it  incumbent  unon  him,  at  thia  precite  Janctnra, 
to  eommiinkate  to  Mr.  FerceVKl  hi*  latt^tion  not  to  maove  from  thvii 
tlatloni  thoM  whom  ha  findi  thare  H  hU  majaaty'a  official  Krvams. 
At  tha  Mma  time  tha  prince  own  it  to  the  truth  aiul  sincerity  of  cba- 
neter  which  he  trusta  will  appoar  in  erery  action  of  hi*  iifb,  la  what- 
ever ntuatton  placed,  explicltlv  to  declare  tliat  the  imtainiUa  inpabe 
of  Oltid  duty  and  afTedion  to  hb  beloTed  and  afflicted  father  leadi  hin 
lo  drtad  that  mty  aet  of  the  n^ent  might,  ta  ike  fwoJ/add^^e,  Amw  tAe 
fffietof  iatrr/mvtg  witA  lA«  pnprtiM  u/hit  levtrHgrn't  reescwry. 

"  Thii  conaideTation  aloM  dictatea  the  dedaioD  now  conmoolcated 
to  Mr.  Pereaml. 

"  Havlntc  tbua  performed  an  aet  of  indiipeuabla  duty,  from  ajoit 
aenae  of  what  b  due  to  hli  oira  oooditeDcy  and  honour,  the  prinrv 
haa  only  to  add,  that,  among  the  many  bleadBga.lo  ba  detind  fnn 
hit  mi^eBty's  Tortoiation  to  health,  and  to  the  perKmal  eserciw  irf  hia 
royal  t^nctlona,  it  wIU  not.  In  the  princr'a  ertination,  fa«  the  leatt. 
that  that  mote  fbrtunale  event  will  at  once  leacnp  hits  firai  a  aitnation 
of  unexamplvd  cmbanaHmeDl,  and  put  an  end  ta  a  ttalaofalUn 
ill  eafasulalad,  he  faaia.  to  Mttain  lh«  intereala  or  the  UnlM  Klwilom 
InthbawflaandnnttoMcrUa,  and  Matdiflenlt  Mba  nrawad  ta 
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tr;),  they  would  have  encouncered  a  capital  impe- 
diment at  least  from  Earl  Grey,  if  not  from  the 
entire  Whig  phalanx,  who  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  {the  sad  and  diahonouring  effects  of  Fox's 
coalition  with  Lord  North.  Even  those  not  friendly 
to  him  acknowledged  the  ability,  spirit,  integrity, 
and  imperturbable  calmness  and  good  humour 
which  Perceval  had  displayed  through  aU  Uie  con- 
duct of  this  most  difficult  and  trying  bosineas.  It 
was  sud  that  the  T^jent  might  oe  ofiended  at  the 
miiuBteT,but  that  he  could  not  but  ftel  an  increase 
of  respect  for  the  man.  The  reasons  assigned  by 
the  prince,  in  his  letter  to  Perceval,  for  continuing 
the  government  as  he  found  it  established  were  no 
doubt  strong  and  true  motives,  although  they  cer- 
tainly were  not  all  the  motives  by  which  his  royal 
highness  was  actuated.  One  of  the  king's  physi- 
cians represented  to  the  prince  the  likelihood  of 
his  majeaQr's  recovery ;  told  him  that  bis  iather  fre- 
quently made  the  moat  anxious  inqoiries  about  him ; 
and,  affirming  that  a  change  of  ministers  would, 
in  all  probability,  as  soon  as  it  was  communicated 
to  the  king,  produce  such  an  exacerbation  as  might 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  he  very  strongly  impressed 
upon  his  royal  highness  the  reflection  that  he  might 
come  to  be  considered  as  guilty  of  parricide.  The 
queen,  too^  wrote  a  letter  to  her  son,  saying  that 
the  Idng  had  been  informed  of  all  that  had 
passed  during  his  illness,  and  was  in  the  highest 
degree  gratified  by  the  manner  in  which  the  prince 
had  conducted  himself.*  AU  this  has  been  set 
down  by  the  Whigs  as  a  mere  intrigue,  carried 
on  with  great  art,  in  order  to  determine  the  regent 
not  to  make  any  ministerial  change ;  bat,  as  it  is 
not  easy  to  set  liniits  to  the  uncertainties  of  the 
medical  science  in  its  most  difficult  department, 
or  to  the  fond  hopes  of  an  afEectlonate  wife,  the 
conversation  and  the  letter  may  very  well  be  Ac- 
counted for  without  believing  in  any  intrigue 
whatever ;  and  the  physician  and  the  queen  may, 
in  perfect  truth  and  sincerity — as  they  understood 
the  matter — ^have  addressed  the  regent  in  the 
msnner  they  did ;  nor  could  the  prince  have  en- 
tertained any  doubt  of  the  effea  which  would  be 
produced  upon  his  father  by  any  entire  and  sudden 
change  in  the  administration,  nor  can  the  physician 
be  accused  uf  much  exaggeration  in  affirming  that 
the  appointment  of  a  Grey  or  a  Grenville  cabinet 
would  have  been  a  death-blow  to  the  poor  blind 
old  king,  who  had,  and  who  for  some  months  con- 
tinued to  have,  lucid  intervals,  during  which  he 
eagerly  inquired  into  the  condition  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  into  the  state  and  progress  of  the  war, 
of  the  final  result  of  which  he  had  never,  in  his 
better  days,  doubted,  povided  only  the  disciples 
of  Fox,  who  had  all  along  declared  the  war  to  be 
tumeceasaiy  and  unjust,  were  not  forced  upon  him 
as  ministers  and  counseUors.  It  is  but  a  perverse 
ingenui^  to  get  up  or  imagine  intrigues  and  artful 
manceavres  to  account  for  what  may  be  explained 
upon  very  simple  and  very  obvious  grounds.  A 
great  deal  too  much  importance  has  been  attri- 
■  sit  Shawl  BoaUljr. 


buted  to  the  conduct  at  this  crisis  of  that  effete  and 
discredited  man  Sheridan,  and  to  what  is  called 
an  intriguing  manoeuvre  which  he  practised.  The 
prince,  who,  at  one  moment,  had  gone  the  length 
of  ref^ing  to  receive  Mr.  Perceval  at  Carlton 
House,  and  who  had  requested  Lords  Grey  and 
Grenville  to  make  a  draft  of  the  answer  which  he 
should  deliver  to  the  addresses  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  was  not  well  satisfied  with  the  paper 
they  sent  him,  and  lunded  it  over  to  Sheridan  to 
make  some  alterations  in  it.  This  said  draft  was 
not  the  production  of  ministers,  or  even  of  men 
who  were  agreed  as  to  a  ministry  to  be  formed, 
and  the  places  they  were  to  occupy;  Grey  and 
Grenville  had  been  consulted  as  private  individuals ; 
it  was  premature  and  irregular  in  them  to  seek  to 
identify  the|regent  with  themselves  and  their  views, 
as  they  did  in  the  draft  they  presented  ;  and  the 
prince  had  the  indisputable  right  of  submitting 
their  paper  to  correction,  or  ol  rejecting  it  alto- 
gether^-^hich  last  course  would  nave  been  the 
best  Sheridan,  who  was  always  ready  to  do  what- 
soever the  prince  might  ask  from  him, — Sheridan, 
who  had  Iwg  considered  himself  a  disappointed, 
iU-uaed  man,  deprived  1^  the  aristocratic  pride  and 
the  selfishness  ot  the  great  Whig  ftimilies  of  the 
rewards  to  whidi  his  services  and  his  ekiquence 
entitled  him — who  bad  little  to  hope  from  Earl 
Grey,  and  a  rood  deal  to  fear  from  Earl  Grenvill^ 
whom  he  had  lampooned  on  various  occasions-— 
undertook  his  present  task  with  alacrity,  and  ma- 
terially altered  the  Grey  and  Grenville  paper.  It 
should  appear,  however,  that  the  alterations  were 
precisely  conformable  to  the  directions  of  the 
prince,  that  others  beside  Sheridan  were  empbyed, 
and  that  t^e  Earl  of  Moira  was  not  a  stranger  to 
any  part  of  the  fauriness,  a  sufficiently  strong  proof 
that,  in  the  estimation  of  that  high-minded  noble- 
man, there  was  nothing  tricky  nor  dishonourable 
in  the  transaction.  If  the  prince  bad  adf^tedi 
without  alteration,  the  Grey  and  Grenville  ptnier, 
which  sounded  like  their  own  opposition  ^leeches, 
the  regency  would  have  commenced  with  a  quarrel 
with  Houses  *of  parliunent.  His  royal  hi^- 
ness  sent  back  their  draft  in  ita  corrected  or  altmd 
form  to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  apparently 
without  anticipating  any  angry  remonstrance  on 
their  part  ;  but  those  two  noblemen,  in  a  joint 
letter  to  the  prince,  expressed  in  strong  terms  their 
dissatisfaction,  telling  his  royal  highness  that,  as 
he  had  not  deemed  it  proper  to  follow  their  advice, 
but  had  submitted  their  humble  endeavours  in  his 
service  to  the  judgment  of  anc^er  person,  th^ 
must  dedine  budng  any  further  part  in  the  in- 
tended azrangementa.  The  rodent  showed  this 
peremptory  letter  to  Sheridan,  who  is  said  to  have 
represented  to  the  prince  tlu  miaeraUe  state  of 
tutelage  in  which  he  must  expect  to  be  kept  by 
men  who  began  their  lectures  and  their  stately  dic- 
tation to  him  even  before  they  were  his  ministers.* 
But,  weeks  before  this,  it  was  rumoured  that 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  could  not  accord,  that 
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differencefl  and  even  dissensions  prevailed  in  the 
Whig  party,  or  in  that  coalition  of  parties  which 
had  occupied  the  opposition  henches ;  and  certain 
facts  and  circumstances,  now  known  to  the  whole 
nation,  produced  no  small  degree  of  indisposition 
to  Lord  Qrenville,  together  with  the  pretty  general 
coariction  that  his  lordship  could  not  take  office  as 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  that  he  had  never  seri- 
oualy  aimed  at  doing  so.  Lord  Grenville  had  held 
for  many  years  the  very  profitable  patent  place  for 
life  of  auditor  of  the  exchequer ;  on  assuming  the 
premiership  in  the  All  Talents  administration, 
being  iuUy  determined  not  to  Bacrifice  his  certain 
income  as  auditor  to  his  very  uncertain  salary, 
power,  and  patronage  as  minister,  his  lordship's 
frienda  brought  in  a  bill  to  allow  him  to  hold 
both  places,  arguing  that  there  was  no  incon- 
sistency or  incompatibility  in  this  double  tenure, 
that  the  auditorship  of  the  exchequer  was  never 
intended  aa  a  check  on  the  treasury,  that  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  might  very  constitutionally, 
safely,  and  appropriately  continue  to  be  auditor  of 
the  ezohequer,  &c.,  the  auditorship  being  little 
else  than  a  dependency  and  registry  of  the  trea- 
sury. This  bill  was  almost  the  6r8t  measure  the 
Talents  entered  upon,  and  it  was  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  carried  throu^  parliament 
with  a  greedy  impatience  and  indecent  haste. 
Nor  was  Lord  Qrenville  the  only  member  of  his 
family  Uiat  had  been  ei^er  and  auccessful  in  ob- 
taining a  disproportionate  Bhare  of  the  public 
mowj  and  of  the  good  things  in  the  gift  of  govern- 
ment. Until  driven  from  office  his  lordship  had 
continued  to  exercise  the  double  functions  of 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  auditor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, his  party  being  ready  at  any  moment  to 
demonstrate  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  im- 
propriety or  inconvenience  in  his  so  doing.  But, 
when  Perceval,  then  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  was 
embarraned  by  the  king's  malady,  and  by  the 
difficulties  and  delaya  attendant  on  the  settling  of 
the  regency,  Orenville,  as  auditor  of  the  exchequer, 
gave  ■  venion  of  the  duties  of  that  office  altogether 
difierent  from  the  one  which  had  been  formerly 
given  by  his  friends,  claiming  for  &at  office  a 
high  dnpree  of  anUiori^,  and  independence,  and 
Tesponubility,  and  holding  that  consdtatifmally  the 
auditor  of  the  ezdiequer  was  intended  as  a  check 
on  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury :  all  of  which  was 
true,  and  expressed  on  the  title  of  the  office,  but 
was  quite  as  true  in  1807  as  now.  At  the  trying 
and  critical  moment,  when  nothing  was  settled, 
when  there  was  neither  a  king  nor  a  regent,  issues 
of  money  for  the  army  and  navy  became  indispen- 
sable. Money  had  been  appropriated  hj  parlia- 
ment for  these  servioes*  but  it  was  required  by 
law  that  the  issues  should  be  by  orders  under  the 
great  teal,  the  privy  seal,  or  the  sign  manual,  or 

Sezpreaa  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
r.  Pnrcenl  conceived  that,  under  all  the  existing 
dnnimitanoes,  it  would  be  best  to  put  the  privy 
■eal  to  the  orders  ibr  Ihe  issues;  which  could  not 
be  long  delayed  without  exposing  both  amy  and 


navy  to  aerious  inconvenien<»,  if  not  to  danger 
and  to  mutiny.  The  keepa-  of  the  privy  seal.  Lord 
Westmorelaad,  was  quite  willing  to  take  this  Te- 
sponsibility  upon  himself ;  but  it  was  found  that 
the  signature  of  the  clerk  of  the  privy  seal  vaa 
likewise  necesaary ;  and  Mr.  Larpent,  who  filled 
that  office,  refused  to  sign,  pleading  scruples  of 
cwucience  on  account  of  his  oath  of  office.  Upon 
this  Mr.  Perceval  issued  an  order  from  the  trea- 
sury for  the  exchequer,  holding  that  it  was  better 
for  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  crown  to  risk 
the  censure,  or  wait  for  a  bill  of  indemnity  from 
parliament  than  to  allow  the  public  service  to 
sufier.  But,  when  these  treasury  warrants  were 
carried  to  Lord  Grenville,  in  hia  capacity  as  auditor 
of  the  exchequer,  he  required  time  "  to  consider 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dutiea  which  this  new 
and  unexpected  course  of  proceeding  imposed  upon 
him  and  requested  to  know  from  Mr.  Perceval 
when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  money 
should  be  issued.  His  lordship  was  informed, 
"  that,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  supplying 
the  weekly  issues  to  the  navy  and  army,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  sums  should  be  issued  for  both 
services,  beyond  the  amount  of  the  existing  credit 
at  the  exchequer,  either  on  the  morrow,  or  the  next 
day  at  farthest ;  but,  if  an  actual  issue  could  be 
made  within  six  days,  no  serious  ineonvenienoe 
was  apprehended."  The  noble  auditor  of  the  ex- 
chequer then  demand^  that  the  legal  opinions  of 
the  attorney  and  solicitor  generals  should  be  taken, 
lliese  law  officers  pronounced  that  they  "  did  not 
think  the  warrant  of  the  lords  commissioners 
the  treasury  was  in  law  a  sufficient  authority  im- 
perative upon  the  auditor,  nor,  consequently,  a 
legal  sanction  for  his  proceeding  to  obey  the  same ; 
nor  that  any  discretion  was  left  to  him  by  the  law 
on  this  occasion,  for  the  exercise  of  which  he 
would  not  be  Tesponsible."  In  communicating 
this  opinion  to  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Perceval  and 
the  lorda  commissioners  of  the  treasury  informed 
him  "  that  their  sense  of  the  mischief  to  the  public 
service  which  would  arise  if  any  delay  should  take 
place  appemed  to  render  it  indispensable  that  the 
warranta  should  be  forthwith  complied  with,  and 
that  they  were  consequently  ready  to  take  upon 
themselves  iJie  responsibility  of  any  act  wIdcSi 
might  be  essential  for  that  purpose.*'  Lord  Gren- 
ville, who,  aa  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  had  been 
his  own  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  now  declared 
that  Percevara  responsibility  would  not  relieve 
him  from  his,  and  that  his  consciendons  scruples 
as  auditor  were  insurmountable.  "  If,"  ssid  his 
lordship,  "  I  could  be  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of 
my  doing  what  is  required,  there  is  no  personal 
responsibility  which  I  would  not  readily  incur  for 
the  public  interests :  but  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  I  could  obey  these  warrants  without  a  breach 
of  my  official  doty  on  that  point  which  is  above 
all  otiiers  peculiarly  obligatory  on  the  person  placed 
in  the  sitnatun  of  auditor  of  the  exchequer ;  nor 
without  a  lug^  and  orinunal  viol^on  both  of  a 
positive  statute,  and  ako  of  the  essential  principles 
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of  our  monarchioal  and  parliamenta^  conBtitntioo. 
I  am  told,"  he  ctmtinued,  "  that  I  muat  act  on 
my  own  diacretion,  for  the  eurcise  of  which  I 
most  al(H»  be  responiible.  This  responsibility,  if 
it  legally  attaches  upon  me,  I  cannot  transfer  to 
any  other  persons,  and  least  of  all  to  your  lord- 
shipsj  whatever  willingness  you  have  expressed  to 
take  it  upon  yourselves.  My  attempting  to  do  so 
would  itself  be  criminal ;  tending  to  confound  the 
official  relations  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
stand  towards  your  lordships,  and  to  annul  those 
checks  whi<^  the  law  has  established  for  insuring 
the  faithful  discharge  of  our  respective  duties,  and 
thereby  the  security  of  the  public  treasure.  [  Where 
was  this  check  when  Grenville  was  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  and  auditor  of  the  exchequer  ?}  But 
I  beg  leave  humbly  to  submit  that  the  law  has  in 
truth  invested  me  with  no  discretion  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  eiisenciea  of  the  public  service,  which 
^our  lor^ips  have  condeacended  to  detail  to  me 
in  theae  your  warranta,  are  matters  of  state,  of 
which,  as  auditor  of  die  exchequer,  I  have  no 
knowledge,  and  can  take  no  cognizance."  After 
repeating  that  he  was  compelled  to  decline,  "  but 
with  all  due  respect,"  a  compliance  with  the  re- 
quiaition  contained  in  the  warrants,  Grenville  re- 
commended that  the  difficulty  should  be  submitted 
to  the  cofuideration  of  both  Houses  of  parliament, 
whose  right  and  duty  it  was  to  provide  the  means 
of  removing  it,  and  to  whose  pleasure  he  would 
entirely  submit  Upon  this — on  the  3rd  of  January 
— Perceval  laid  the  whole  correBpondence  before 
parliament  saying  that,  but  for  the  difficulty  which 
bad  been  unexpectedly  atuled,  he  certainly  should 
not  have  thought  it  expedient  to  bring  the  subject 
under  their  immediate  notioei  that  he  had,  how- 
ever, always  anticipated  it  as  his  duty  to  submit  it 
to  their  consideration,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  vote  of  indemnity  beforehand,  but,  after 
having  incurred  the  responsibility,  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  on  the  House  to  determine  whether 
or  not  ministers  had  acted  justifiably  in  ordering 
the  issues  of  money  for  the  services  for  which  that 
very  money  had  been  appointed  by  the  House. 
He  moved  a  resolution,  ttuU  the  lords  of  the  trea- 
sury should  issue  their  warrants  for  the  immediate 
payment  of  such  sums  as  were  necessary,  and  that 
the  auditor  and  officers  of  the  exchequer  should 
obey  those  warrants.  The  resolution  paas^,  after  a 
long  debate,  without  a  division,  and  was  afterwards 
agieed  to  1^  the  Lords.  Thus  the  money  was  issued 
to  the  army  and  navy,  and  an  eui  was  put  to  Lord 
GrenviUe's  scruples  and  contuma^;  but  the  public 
diacusiiOD,  by  reviving  the  memory  of  what  had 
passed  on  the  occasion  of  the  accession  of  his  lord- 
ship to  office  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  inflicted  a 
moot  serious  injury  on  the  Grenville  party,  which 
never  had  enjoyed  much  popularity.  After  such 
public  and  recent  discussion,  the  most  bronze- 
faced  politician  might  shrink  from  attempting 
again  to  unite  and  hold  the  two  offices  of  auditor 
and  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  and  after  all  that 
had  passed  there  would  have  been  considerable 


awkwardness  even  in  his  continuing  to  hold  his 
well-paid  patent  place  along  with  any  other  office 
in  the  cabinet  to  wluch  &e  premiership  might  have 
been  attached.  Now,  without  the  borough  influ- 
ence of  Lord  Grenville,  and  of  his  family  and  con- 
nexions. Earl  Grey  and  the  rest  of  the  Whigs, 
even  should  they  be  backed  by  the  entire  favour 
and  support  of  Carlton  House,  could  not  hope  to 
maintain  themselves  in  office  for  a  week.  It  was 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether,  with  all  the  Gren- 
ville influence,  and  with  a  conformity  of  interests, 
sentiments,  and  views  (which  certainly  did  not 
exist  among  them),  the  Whigs  could  have  secured 
so  much  as  a  minimum  parliamentary  majority. 
To  give  them  a  chance  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  dissolve  parliament  and  throw  the  whole 
court  influence  into  the  general  election.  But 
there  was  not  time  to  tey  this  experiment:  too 
much  time  had  been  already  consumed,  and  public 
business  too  soiously  obMructed,  to  allow  of  a 
delay  of  many  weeks.  Indeed  even  the  shorter 
space  of  time  which  would  have  been  required  for 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  might 
have  taken  office  to  obtain  their  re-election  to 
their  seats  was,  in  itself,  a  very  serious  objection 
to  any  ministerial  change  at  this  moment  of  crisis. 
Upon  all  these,  and  upon  other  considerations,  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Whig  partialities,  even  suppos- 
ing them  to  have  been  decided  and  strong,  might 
very  naturally  have  given  way.  But  there  is  little 
to  ^ow  that  these  partialitieB  or  predilections  were 
very  strong  at  this  time.  It  was  true  that  the 
prince,  actii^  as  all  heirs  apparent  to  the  throne 
since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswidc  had 
acted,  had  courted  or  coqutfed  with  the  opposition ; 
that  in  his  youi^  days  he  had  worn  the  blue  and 
buff;  that  he  had  lived  in  great  intimacy  and 
familiarity  with  some  of  the  men  of  wit  and 
humour  (and  they  were  decidedly  men  of  pleasure 
also),  who  chanced  to  be  Whigs  and  opposition 
leaders ;  that  the  successive  governments  of  the 
king  his  father  had  thwarted  many  of  his  wishes 
and  refused  not  a  few  of  his  demands,  and  that  on 
all  such  occasions  the  parliamentary  opposition  bad 
stood  forward  with  more  or  less  warmth  as  his 
champions  and  eulogists :  but  at  the  very  first 
really  vital  difference  which  occurred  (that  upon 
the  French  Revolution),  the  prince  had  openly 
separated  himself  from  the  opposition,  and,  both 
publicly  and  privately,  in  the  House  of  Luds  as 
well  as  in  Carlton  House,  had  stnmgly  declared 
against  the  opinions  entertained  or  professed  by 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends ;  and  it  hm.  iaag  been 
matter  of  notoriety  that  not  the  Imig  himself  was 
more  resolutely  bent  upon  continuing  the  war 
with  France  than  was  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On 
this  last  point  all  the  royal  dukes,  with  the 
doubtful  exception  of  one,  agreed  with  the  prince, 
and  entertained  the  some  conviction  as  the  king 
their  father,  that  peace  was  never  to  be  purchased 
with  dishonourable  and  dangerous  sufamission  to 
terms  dictated  by  Bonaparte.  Now,  Lord  Grey 
and  his  adhennta,  wbo^^^^Oi^^^^^ 
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tnuBt  TepresentatiTeB  of  the  Foxites,  and  who  had 
never  ceued  prodaiming  the  war  to  be  nnneceisary 
and  uojiut,  were  undeiatood  to  be  determined  to 
■ignaliie  their  return  to  power  by  opening  negotia- 
tiona  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French ;  and  Lord 
Grenville  and  his  friends,  though  they  had  not 
committed  themselves  so  thoroughly  to  a  negotia- 
tion and  a  peace  upon  any  terms,  were  believed  to 
cherish  the  notion  that  England  ought  to  cease 
altogether  from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the 
continent,  and  from  succouring  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  in  a  hopeless  struggle  with  the 
French,  and  limit  all  her  exertions  to  a  defensive 
war  for  the  protection  of  her  own  coasts  and  her 
own  colonies.  There  was  thus,  on  the  question  of 
war  or  peace,'  a  considerable  diiference  between 
Qxtj  and  Orenville.  But  among  the  mixture  of 
parties  which  had  formed  the  opposition,  and 
which  was  now  aspiring  to  the  government,  there 
existed  other  and  more  extreme  dive^encies  of 
opinion.  Lord  Hollimd,  though  the  nephew  and 
pupil  of  Fox,  whom  he  closely  resembled  in  many 
particulars,  was  very  far  from  agreeing  either  with 
Grey  or  Grenville  ;  for  he  had  travelled  in  Spain, 
had  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  that  country, 
had  acquired  its  language  and  an  acquaintance  with 
its  literature,  and  was  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of 
Spanish  independence,  and  very  sanguine  as  to 
the  final  success  of  the  national  resistance  of  the 
Spaniards.  With  these  feelings,' Lor^Hol land,  as 
minister,  would  have  acted  with  additional  vigour 
in  aid  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  this  policy 
he  would  have  been  followed  ctrtainly  by  Lord 
Moira,  and  prc^ly  by  Mr.  Fonsonby.  No  go- 
vernment coidd  have  stood  with  these  irreconcileable 
differences  among  ita  chiefs  and  members ;  but,  on 
other  subjects,  and  particularly  on  that  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  there  was  an  equal  want  of 
unanimity  in  opinion  and  principle  ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  these  coalesced  parties  fully 
wreed  in  nothing  except  in  taking  a  liberal  view 
of  the  Catholic  claims  and  the  great  question  of 
religious  freedom — a  question  upon  which  they 
could  not  have  commanded  a  majority,  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  being  not  yet  prepared  for  such 
prindples.  Indisputably,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  entertained  a  very  friendly  r^ard  for  Fox, 
but  his  afiection  for  any  other  men  of  that  party, 
or  lather  of  those  parties,  may  be  safely  r^uced 
toaveryamall  matter;  he  disliked  the  tone  and 
manners  of  Grenville,  and  he  did  not  much  like 
those  of  Gbrey,  and  his  family  traditions  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  annoyances  and  vexations  which  his 
fiither  had  suffered  from  a  haughty  and  imperious 
minister.  The  prince  retained  Sheridan  in  his 
society,  and  admitted  him  into  part,  at  least,  of 
his  confidence ;  but  Sheridan  was  now  scarcely  to 
be  considered  as  a  Whig,  or  as  a  member  of  any 
one  of  the  coalesced  parties,  considering  himself  as 
aggrieved  by  Grenville  and  by  Grey,  and  being 
ready,  at  any  moment,  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  prince ;  and,  beaides,  Sheridan  had  been  too 
ready       nntcmpaloua  in  the  aerricea  which  he 


had  rendered  or  proffered,  and  had  too  entirely  lost 
himself  in  public  opinion,  either  to  have  any  cl^m 
on  the  r»ent*8  esteem,  or  any  capability  of  doing 
him  any  mrther  public  service.  Ltnrd  Moira,  in- 
deed, was  both  liked  and  respected  by  the  prince ; 
hut  it  ires  said  that,  although  thia  nobleman  had 
been  a  steady  Whig,  and  a  warm  opponent  of  Per- 
ceval as  of  Pitt,  he  waited  upon  the  prince,  then 
in  a  state  of  painful  indecision,  and  declared  that 
his  afiection  for  his  n^l  highness,  and  his  anxiety 
for  the  wel&re  and  honour  of  the  country,  that  his 
loyalty  and  patriotism  obliged  him  to  say  that  a 
calm  reviewal  of  all  the  circumstances  and  difficul- 
ties of  the  times  had  convinced  him  that  a  stable 
Whig  ministry  could  not  be  constituted  out  of  the 
discordant  materials  of  the  opposition,  and  that 
there  would  be  great  danger  in  making  the  at- 
tempt. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  number  or  the 
reUtive  weight  of  tiie  motives  which  induced  Uie 
regent  to  retain  his  fadier*s  ministry,  his  decision 
was  certainly  acceptable  to  the  gieat  majority  of 
the  nation.*  The  recollections  of  All  the  Talents 
administration  were  a  strong  bar  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  living  men  who  had  formed  it  \  and  it  was 
worse  than  idle  for  them  to  talk  again  (as  they  bad 
recently  been  doing)  of  the  incalculable  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  union  and  blending  of  great 
names,  jo'cat  reputations,  great  and  varied  abilities, 
&c.  TBe  Buidettites  and  Radical  reformers  said 
that  it  was  as  welt  to  retain  Perceval  and  Liverpool 
as  to  supersede  them  by  Grey  and  Grenville  ;  that 
a  ministry  formed  by  these  two  joint  wpoaitiott 
lords  would,  in  reali^,  have  excluded  almoat  all 
the  people's  frknds — that  from  thoae  lords  die 
people  could  have  expected  nothuig. 

The  ceremony  of  inatallii^  mt  prince  i^ent 
was  performed  in  Carlton-house  on  Wedneatbiy  the 
6tih  of  Felvuary,  the  prince  swearing  to  be  ftithful 
and  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  majesty  King 
George  III.;  to  execute  truly  and  faithfully  the 
office  of  regent  of  the  United  Kingdom,  according 
to  the  act  of  parliament ;  to  administer,  according 
to  law,  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  him  by 
the  said  act ;  and  in  all  things,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  and  ability,  to  consult  and  maintain  the 
safety,  honour,  and  dignity  of  his  majeaty,  and  the 
wel&re  of  his  people.  The  lord  president  of  the 
council  then  presented  the  declaration  against 
popery,  which  was  repeated  audibly  and  then  sub- 
scribed hy^the  prince,  as  the  oaths  hiul  been.  The 
privy  councillors  signed  as  witnesses ;  and  these 
mstrumenti  were  then  delivered  to  the  keqier  of 
the  records.  The  prince  then  delivered  to  the 
preaident  of  the  council  a  certificate  of  his  having 

*  Af  Ut«  u  the  l*t  and  Snd  at  FibnuTy,  WUbaifima  miim  Xbtm 
cariotu  entriM  In  hit  Dianr Ho ow knowi  what tbaprisM tMn 

todo,  wbethertochuiKftniBmiiiUmoraaU  Lord  Itelhvtt 

beliavM  tliay  ue  ull  to  go  out ;  bat  Vetry,  Iha  editor  of  the  Mandait 
Chronicle,  told  Stephen  that  tho  PriMMof  Wait*  hiu  aanliMd  th« 
phyttdan  at  Garlton-houn  u  to  tba  atala  oTUieJtlng'aheKlih,  aadhu 
determinod  ■ninat  chaturii^  hU  mUMefa.  Othorwlia,  it  had  bam 
decided  ttwtLoid  Grennilo  wu  to  be  tnt  lord  of  tho  traaauiy.  la 

SUe  uf  bU  late  IrUer  to  PetOOTal  I  am  aaaured  Oat.  beflm 
>  niiioa  detonniiMd  upon  komfu  the  ptaml  mlaialna,  Jm  asU  to 
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received  the  ■acrameiit  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and 
this  certificate  also  was  oountenigned  aiid  handed 
ofer  to  tix  keeper  of  the  recOTds. 

On  the  12th  of  Febmarf— six  days  after  the  in- 
BtalUUon  of  the  regent — the  aession  of  parliament 
WIS  regularly  o^ed,  not  hy  the  prince  in  person, 
but  1:^  commisaion.  The  commisaioners  mtre  the 
ArchbUhop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Duke  of  Montrose,  Earl  Camden,  and  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland.  The  speech  they  delivered  in 
the  name  of  the  regent  dwelt  upon  the  success  of 
our  armies  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  the  repulse  of 
the  French  and  Neapolitans  in  the  attack  on  Sicily ; 
upon  fiulures  that  the  French  had  met  with  in  Por- 
tugal and  at  Cadiz ;  and  it  ezpresBed  the  hope  that 
parliament  would  enable  the  regent  to  continue  the 
most  effectual  assistance  to  the  brave  nations  of  the 
Peninsula.  It  was  again  declared  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  British  empire  must  be  affected  by 
the  issue  of  the  contest  of  these  two  nations,  and 
that  England  could  not  and  ought  not  to  think  of 
abandoning  their  cause.  No  speech  from  the  throne 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  been  more  war- 
like. In  the  debates  on  the  address,  LordOrenville 
explicitly  declared  his  conviction  that  it  was  impos- 
siUe  to  expect  success  in  such  a  war — that,  in  a 
contest  so  unequal,  the  money  and  resources  of  this 
country  must  be  expended  with  certain  loss.  The 
address,  however,  was  carried  in  both  Houses  with- 
out a  division,  and  with  far  less  oppoaition  and 
oratory  than  might  have  been  expected. 

On  the  21  St  of  February,  Perceval  informed  the 
Hottie  that  he  had  been  preparing  a  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  the  regent's  hovuehold,  which 
would  have  required  m  additional  allowance  of 
12,000/.  to  15,000/.  a-year,  but  that  hia  royal 
highness  had  determined  not  to  add  to  the  burthens 
of  the  people,  by  accepting  any  additim  to  his  pub- 
lic state.  It  was  stated,  however,  by  one  of  the 
prince's  1^1  friends  or  advisers,  that,  in  case  the 
king  should  not  recover,  and  the  rq;ency  should 
become  permanent,  this  question  would  be  open 
anew  to  his  rc^al  htghness's  consideration.* 

Soon  after  his  installation  it  was  reported  that  the 
R^ent  intended  to  restore  the  Duke  of  York  to 
the  office  of  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Forces. 
The  Perceval  administration  had  sealously  defended 
the  duke  during  the  investigation,  and  the  opposi- 
tion, or  all  that  portion  of  it  which  had  supported 
Colonel  Wardle,  had  not  conciliated  the  Prince  of 
Walea  by  the  seal  they  bad  displayed  in  accusing 

*  The  rafHit,  ituntly  after  hta  IntUIlaUmi,  gan  a  •pk&dkl  At*  kt 
Carlion-lww.  Notblss  m  ny,  oc  w  grand,  cf  »  fatgaow,  had  ew 
b*ra  wen  in  ao  Eulun  puaoe;  bat  tha  fSte  was  naentUy  dUap- 
pnTcd  ofbf  tfaa  publio  at  naMaaooaUv.  A  tow  wMki  after  thliaii 
laeMeat  oeemied,  which  Ftaneia  Homer  doacribca  la  a  Banoet  that 
doei  emtft  to  hia  good  fteling  There  waa  a  rery  albeUnt  proof  of 
ttaa  klaf Kriandtolr  aUte  jrlTCn  laM  weak  at  tha  Cloaetit  of  Andant 
Hilda:  Una  the  Dahe  of  Cambridgc'i  ai^t,  who  aattoOBead  lo  (ha 
dlnetonlhatthakbvhtnaairhadBMdafbaaalceUoii.  lUceaorfrtad 
of  aU  tte  SmM  paiaacaa  to  ba  toaad  in  HaadBl  doMriptlTC  of  Budneaa 
andUiBdiUMa;  patthnlailjrttioBa  Intha  oparaaf 'Samaoni'  there 
ana  ate  npon  ■adnwi  titm  low.  aad  the  lananlatlon  of  Jephtha 
^•«tbeh»aotbiadaa(Mar;  aadttdoaedwlHt'OodMva  the  King,' 
to  make  an  re  tha  >|i^kadoo  of  aU  that  want  belbre.  It  vm  a  ten* 
adandudy  aa  wVU  «a  ilanilar  InMama  of  aaaalhlllty,  that  la  the  1b< 
tamta  of  raaaoB  ha  akoiiM  dwdl  apoa  the  wdnt  elteniBuncaB  of  Ua 
Mtaatlon.  and  baia  a  adrt  of  tadalaaaM  la  aoneiliM  Ibe  pnUk  avm- 
yatty."— Xtmr  n  kii  Fktktr,  jaMtmaln  tad  Ctrrt^inct. 
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end  decrying  his  brother.  Old  Sir  David  Dundas, 
who  hsd  succeeded  within  so  short  a  apace  of  time 
in  disgusting  or  indisposing  the  whole  army,  had 
applied  early  in  the  winter  for  leave  to  retire  from 
the  ardoona  office;  stating  that  ill  health  obliged 
him  ao  to  do,  and  that  he  had  already  served  his 
country  in  different  military  capacities  for  half  a 
century.  This  application  had  been  repeated  so 
frequently  and  so  earnestly  that  it  was  indispen- 
sable to  name  some  one  to  succeed  Sir  David.  The 
universal  voice  of  the  army  said.  Re-appoint  the 
Duke  of  York ;  thus  seconding  or  even  anucipating 
the  wishes  of  the  Regent.  The  trials  in  which  Mrs. 
Clarke  had  been  engaged,  and  the  sad  exhibition 
which  Colonel  Wardle  and  his  friends  had  made 
since  the  delicate  investigation,  had  gone  far  to 
neutralize  the  popular  prejudice  and  outcry  against 
the  duke,  and  Perceval  and  his  colleagues  saw  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  earnest 
wishes  of  the  regent.  Accordingly,  on  the  25th 
of  May,  the  Duke  of  York's  re-appointment  was 
gazetted,  and  without  any  outcrv.  Even  the  oppo- 
sition newspapers  were  nearly  all  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  re-appointment  did  not,  however,  pass 
without  some  animadversion  iu  parliament  Iiord 
Milton  moved  in  the  Commons  that  it  had  been 
highly  improper  and  indecorous  in  the  advisers  of 
the  regent  to  recommend  there-appointment.  He 
was  supported  by  Lord  Althorpe,  Mr.  Wynn,  Mr. 
W.  ElUot,  Whitbread,  and  others :  but  various 
members  retracted  the  unfavourable  opinions  they 
had  delivered  against  the  duke  during  ^  investi* 
gation ;  declaring  that  the  circumatances  which  had 
come  to  light  concerning  the  evidence  and  the 
character  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
accuaers,  caused  them  to  regret  the  votes  which  they 
had  then  given :  some  said  that  the  country  was 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  re-appointment  of 
the  duke  was  a  great  public  benefit ;  that  no  mea- 
sure could  be  more  consonant  with  the  feelings  of 
the  army ;  that  the  army,  which  would  have  been 
degraded  and  injured  by  the  corrupt  practices 
which  had  been  imputed  to  him,  if  such  practices 
had  really  existed,  was,  of  all  parts  of  the  nation, 
the  most  highly  pleased  at  the  duke's  return  to 
power;  and  upon  a  division  Lord  Milton's  motion 
was  negatived  by  an  immense  majority  —  296 
against  41.  The  duke  signalized  his  return  to  the 
war-office  by  establishing  regimental  schools  on 
the  Bell  system.  The  supplies  voted  for  the  year 
amounted  to  56,021,869/.  Out  of  this  sum 
20,216,144/.  were  appropriated  to  the  navy, 
21,269,940/.  to  the  army,  5,012,378/.  to  the  ord- 
nance, 2,100,000/.  to  subsidies,  &c.  for  Portugal, 
and  400,000/.  as  a  subsidy  to  Sicily. 

More  through  our  differences  with  America,  and 
the  interruption  of  our  trade  with  the  United  States, 
than  through  Bonaparte's  contioental  system,  a  con- 
siderable commercial  depression  was  felt  at  thia  cri- 
tical moment,  together  with  a  derangement  in  the 
mon^  mark^,  in  a  great  measure  occasioned  by 
the  necessity  of  constantly  sending  specie— parti- 
cularly gold— to  the  contiDent,  and  by  the  import- 
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ant  circumataixce  that  the  price  of  gold  had  riaen 
all  over  the  ctmtinent,  partly  owiog  to  the  almoat 
total  Buspeneion  of  the  supplies  of  gold  from  South 
America  (where  by  thia  time  nearly  all  the  Spanish 
colonies  were  in  a  state  of  revolt  and  anarchy),  and 
partly  through  other  potent  causes.*  A  certain 
achoot  of  politicians  and  economists,  taking  up  the 
abatract  principle  that  a  gold  and  silver  currency 
(with  gold  only  for  a  legal  tender  ia  all  sums  beyond 
a  certain  low  amount)  was  far  preferable  to  a  paper 
cuTTOicy ;  that  guineas  were  bcftter  things  than  bank 
notes ;  and,  forgetting  that  there  was  hardly  any 

Sid  in  the  country,  that  aUrer  waa  becomii^  scarce, 
kt  there  waa  no  immediate  prospect  of  an  influx 
of  the  preciona  metala,  and  that  the  fate  of  the  coun- 
try mainly  depended  upon  the  credit  of  ila  paper 
money,  ttioaght  this  a  proper  moment  for  raising  a 

2y  in  fovonr  of  a  speedy  return  to  cash  payments, 
r.  Franda  Homer,  who  had  chosen  the  bullion 
question  as  his  chevai  de  balaille,  and  who  seems 
to  have  got  into  parliament  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  riding  it,  had  obtained  during  the  preceding  year 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
reason  of  the  high  price  of  gold  bullion,  and  the 
state  of  the  circulatii^  medium,Bnd  of  the  exchanges 
between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  parts.  On  the 
6th  of  May,  Mr.  Homer  presented  the  report  of 
the  Bullion  Committee,  in  the  drawing  up  of  which 
he  had  the  principal  hand.  He  prefaced  it  with 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  his  own  theory  and  views. 
The  reftort  stated  "  that  there  was  an  excess  in  the 
paper  circulation,  of  which  the  most  unec[uivoeal 
symptom  was  the  very  high  price  of  bullion,  and 
next  to  that  the  low  state  of  the  continental  ex- 
chanms;  that  the  cause  of  this  excess  (of  bank 
notes)  was  to  be  found  in  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments,  there  being  no  adequate  [novision  against 
such  on  ezcesa  except  in  the  convertibility  of  paper 
into  specie ;  and  that  the  unfovouimble  state  of  the 
exchu^  originated  in  the  same  canae,  and  wu 
fiirther  inereaaed  1^  the  anti-eommenaal  meaauiea 
of  the  enemy.**  The  report  added  **  that  the  com- 

*  BoMputa  iM*Br  took  tlw  SaU  with  tha  Oiud  Amy  withoat 
nrniDs  >B  ImmenM  uHitary  ehwt  with  Un,  Mtd  Ihii  dtMt,  Ikon 
otafcM  notiTM  ot  oouTniieDce,  ww  »lwwj*  BUcd  and  replMiUhed 
wtthrdd.  On  Mrtliisoa  >  CMiMdgB  Uw  FiHMh  oSoMi.  ind  av*B 
Uwwt  of  tlM  •oldln*  who  had  muoajr.  wnre  til  Mger  to  eoiiv«n  U  Into 
gold;  HMM  or  which  was  Mrriod  about  th«  penon  in  a  belt  orKirdIr, 
whllaMoiawai  laft  aacnitMlaihaBa.  In  Franco,  alt  nutlMispmoUa 
appnhmdlait  freah  re^ol  utioiu  and  ch*DgM  of  ILinvna  and  dUtnwt- 
Mg  Uia  taiMrial  bank,  aocaniulatad  all  the  nU  nacie  Uiey  eonld,  to 
cottcaal  it  and  keep  it  for  thn  ertl  hour.  Neaily  «11  ovar  iht  eonll- 
amt  at  Bun>i<c  ihe  fiueciirity  of  iwopflrty ,  and  Uia  ^esd  oftomd  contri- 
fauttwtasdur  ItMKCulaipliindBr,  hadlnduoadthehaUlflrkunllnc 
and  hiding ;  and  gold  waa  misht  Hfter  and  bonflit  up  at  a  oooManttr 
iBcraMlmt  Prioe,  to  be  buried  (a  tha  earth  or  eopceaW  In  iccret  n- 
Id  thia  nwttor.  a>  in  other*.  Buiope  waa  tctondaf  to  her 
ancient  barbarUm,  or  to  the  eoodition  of  the  deepotic  natiooa  ot  the 
Eaat,  where  to  Utge  a  portton  of  the  preeioue  meUb  m  conatontl  y  with- 
drawn from  dicolatiou  and  kepthfatdan.  In  ItflS  and  1S18  aanuchaa 
^iSiwnlibdollan  could  be  obtniDed  Inanypiutaf  the  Uedilenmnean 
for  an  Bnglidi  guinea.  WlUi  lueh  a  tamptatiaa  to  tend  gold  abnad. 
1*.",  S"*  i"'f Sngiiah  tradert  anJ  ■paeiUakita  ahoald  be  pi*- 
Tenled  bv  the  ineiecuUble  law*  fbt  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  gold 
lor  teepfa.  the  auinew  down  to  ihMr  ,Sn.  th>i^  e^. 

ing  fold  abroad  to  tbe  beat  merkel.  Evan  la  England.  SeoUaod  and 
Ireland  the  practice  of  boarding  ipede,  during  the  whole  of  thia  rero- 
l<ilionarr  war,  waa  Ui  from  brinf  uoomnum.  Again,  avety  Sulidi 
offleer,  tr»rellf  t,  a  merehant  that  went  abroad  endMToured  to  carry 
wi*  him  aume  gold.  a>  a  eernt  de  rtwrve,  In  eaaa  of  capture  by  the 
£!??i[:i!!L"'**"''*^SfSi-  ■"r*^»'»tt*toea«BeaMiS«g«W 
iffiC.  h«Ibe««m.»MMiljhli20wrt 


mittee  could  see  no  sufficient  remedy  for  the  present, 
or  security  for  the  future,  except  the  repeal  of  the 
Suspension  Act :  this  they  thought  could  not  safely 
be  done  at  an  earlier  period  than  two  years  from  the 
time  of  their  report ;  but  they  recommended  that 
early  [n-ovision  should  be  made  by  parliament  for  this 
porpoae."  Four  long  nights  were  spent  upon  the  dia- 
cussionof  this  report  Mr.  Horner,  who  had  ihuught 
that  bis  theory  must  carry  conviction  to  all  candid 
minds,  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  majoriiy  of 
the  House  was  blind  to  its  merit,  and  that  many  even 
of  his  own  friends  and  party  diflered  widely  from 
him,  not  merdy  aa  to  the  expedi^y  of  attempting 
an  impracticafale  change  at  a  crisis  like  the  preaent, 
but  aa  to  the  aoundnesa  of  aeveral  of  his  Amdamen- 
tal  prindples.    His  opponents  inaiated  that  there 
had  been  no  depreciatim  of  thepiqier  currency,  but 
ibat  gold  had  riaen  in  value ;  that  a  one  pound  bank 
note  would  atill  purchase  twen^  shillings*  worth 
of  any  commodity  except  minted  gold;  that  the 
people  neither  refused,  nor  thought  of  refusing,  bank 
notes  great  or  small ;  and  th^  it  ill  became  the  le- 
gislature to  throw  a  discredit  upon  bank  paper,  ch- 
to  shake  that  confidence  without  which  it  would  be 
imj^ossible  to  continue  the  momentous  struggle  in 
which  we  were  engaged.    [Many  of  those  who 
voted  with  Mr.  Homer,  or  advocated  his  doctrine 
out  of  doors,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  clung  to  his 
theory  precisely  because  they  saw  that  its  adoption 
must  force  the  government  into  a  peace  with 
France,}  Imagining  that  some  persons,  who  might 
a^e  with  him  in  h»  general  principles,  would  yet 
difier  from  him  in  the  practical  conclusion,  Mr. 
Homer  divided  his  resolntitma.   The  theoretical 
ones  were  rejected  by  151  against  1& :  the  practi- 
cal conelusim,  or  the  resolution  which  would  have 
restored  caah  payments  at  die  end  of  two  years,  waa 
thrown  out  by  the  still  greater  majority  of  1 80  againaC 
45.    After  thia  Mr.  Tanaittart,  who  had  been 
aadated  by  George  Rose  and  others,  movedaseriea 
<tf  reaolutiona,  dedarii^  that  bank  notea  were  not 
depredated ;  that  the  political  and  commercial  le- 
lationa  of  the  conntrr  with  foreign  powers  were 
anffident  lo  aoeonnt  for  the  nnfovourable  state  of 
the  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  high  price  of  bullion ; 
that  it  was  highly  important  that  the  restriction  on 
cash  payments  should  be  removed  whenever  it  was 
compatible  with  the  public  interest ;  but  that  to  fix 
a  definite  period  earlier  duin  that  of  six  months  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace  (which  period  was  already 
fixed)  would  be  highly  inexpedient  and  dangerous  : 
and  after  a  discusaiim  of  three  nights  more  these 
resolutions  were  all  passed  by  a  very  large  majority. 
But  the  bulUonists  would  not  let  the  matter  rest 
here.    liord  King,  who  prided  himself  on  his 
descent  from  the  fuuily  which  produced  the  philo- 
sopher and  mebq>hysician  Locke,  gave  notice  to  his 
tenants,  in  a  circuhur  letter,  whidk  waa  printed  and 
widely  circulated  thnnighout  the  country,  that  he 
would  no  longer  receive  bank  notes  at  par,  but 
that  his  rents  must  henceforward  be  paid  eitho'  in 
English  guinea^  or  in  an  equivalent  we^t  of  Por- 
tuguese gold  jcoin,  or  in  bank  notes  amounting  to  n 
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sum  sufficienf  to  purchase  such  an  equivalent 
weight  of  gold.  Itwas  thought  at  the  time,  by  those 
who  were  not  partaken  in  his  lordship's  political 
antipathies,  that  Lord  King  had  no  worse  motiTe 
than  the  desien  of  enforcing  his  own  opinion  as  a 
bullionist,  and,  perhaps,  of  annoying  the  existing 
ministers,  whom  he  reproached  more  especially  as 
enemies  toreligioos  freedom,  and  the  claims  of  the 
catholics  and  dissenters  of  ^1  clasaes ;  but  that,  if 
his  aim  had  been  to  bring  about  national  bank- 
ruptcy, dishonour,  and  subjugation,  he  could  not 
have  taken  more  effi»^ua]  means  to  attain  that  ob- 
ject. It  wss  said  that,  perhaps,  no  radindual  whose 
inteDtioot  mn  not  treasonable  had  ever  before 
committed  so  mischievous  an  act.  His  example 
was  followed  by  some  other  landlords,  whose  mo- 
tives were  generally  believed  to  be  much  less  disin- 
terested than  his  lordship's.  The  farmen  and 
tenants  of  all  classes  were  thrown  into  ccmstenu- 
tioD,  for  guineas  were  not  procurable,  and  the  new 
demand  of  the  landlords  woold  have  imposed  an 
increase  on  their  rents  (tf  from  35  to  30  per  cent 
Fortunately  the  parliament  was  still  sitting.  The 
rery  acentric  Ewrl  Stanhope,  who  had  figured  so 
conspicuously  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, as  a  convert  to  and  a  propagandist  of  Frendi 
jirinciples,  had  never  ceased  voting  with  the  oppo- 
sition and  opposing  all  ministries ;  but  he  had  his 
crotchets,  aiwl  a  pet  theory  of  his  own  about  cur- 
rency, and  he  was  thus  induced  to  stand  forward, 
and  boldly  combat  the  practice  or  proposition  by 
which  Lord  King  intended  to  enforce  his  opposite 
theory.  On  the  27th  of  Jnne,  when  the  govern- 
ment seemed  strangely  blind  to  the  doom  which 
threatened  them  and  the  country,  Stanhope  gave 
the  alarm,  and  brought  in  a  bill  for  preventing  the 
current  gold  coin  from  being  paid  for  a  greater 
value  than  twenty-one  shillings,  or  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  from  being  received  for  any  smaller 
sum  than  they  were  issued  for;  and  for  staying 
proceedings  npon  any  distress  by  tender  of  such 
notes.  *'The  bank,"  said  he,  "is  one  of  the 
bottom  planks  of  the  ship  of  Bngland,  and  woe  be 
to  us  if  we  permit  it  to  be  bored  Uirough  !'*  On  the 
second  reading  of  Stanluipe's  bill  Lord  King  de- 
fended his  letter  to  his  tenants,  and  his  intentum  of 
proceedmg  Utereon.  Lord  Holland  maintsined  that 
he  was  perfectly  justifiable,  ss  he  was  only  dealing 
fiiirly  for  the  interests  of  his  own  fiunily,  and  acting 
according  to  the  laws  of  tbe  land.*  Lords  Lauder- 
dale and  CtrenvUlc  opposed  Earl  Stanhope's  bUl, 
and  bitterly  ceunred  ministers  for  countenancing 
it.  QrenvUle  spoke  of  the  Fk«nch  revolution,  ana 
of  the  Jacobin  club,  in  a  way  to  revive  tbe  recoUec- 
tions  of  some  of  Stanhope's  past  extravagancies, 
eulogizing  at  the  same  time  the  character  of  Lord 
King,  his  public  spirit,  bis  extenuve  information, 
his  almost  unequalled  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
under  discussion,  his  private  virtues,  his  temper, 
and  benevolence.    The  second  reading  of  the  bill 

*  Lord  Kiog  himwlTlud  imld  In  the  Honn,  "  I  mw  bo  contM  left 
but  to  otra  np  laj  propMty,  or  hold  ll  U  Mch  tbIw  h  IIm  bHtk,  In 


rbkh  Uw  U«  yiit 


.1  put  upon  It ;  oi  to  nvaJt  njueU  of  tlw 
'  me  Ibt  ttaprMnmttlcn.'' 


was,  however,  carried  by  62  against  36.  Lords 
Grenville,  Qrey,  Holland,  Lansdowne,  Idtuderdale, 
Essex,  Jersey,  and  Cowper  entered  their  protest 
against  it,  as  manifestly  toiding  to  Uie  compulsory- 
circulation  of  a  paper  currency:  a  measure  neces- 
sarily  productive  of  the  moat  fatal  calamities."* 
Ministers  thought  it  expedient  to  alter  the  bill,  and 
such  vras  the  extent  of  their  amendments  that  only 
about  five  lines  of  the  osiginal  bill  were  left  unal- 
tered. The  purport  and  the  effect  of  the  bill  re- 
mained, however,  in  the  main ; — it  declared  that 
bank  notes  should  be  taken  only  at  their  professed 
value,  and  it  deprived  the  landlord  of  his  summary 
remedy  by  dirtress,  wherever  tender  of  payment 
had  been  made  in  bank  notes.  On  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  thus  amended  bill.  Lord  King  said  thi^ 
thu  law  would  create  additional  mischiefs  and  in- 
oonveniencies ;  that  landlords  would  now  refuse  to 
^rant  leases ;  that  the  bill  could  not  effect  the  ob- 
ject which  it  professed  to  have  in  view,  or  retard 
depreciation  of  bank  notes,  Ac.  Lord  Chancelkur 
Eldon  insirted  that  the  daim  vhich  Lord  King  had 
set  forth  in  his  letter  to  his  tenants  was  oppressive 
and  unjust  and  that  the  bill  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent such  a  nievons  mmieasion.  "  The  Restriction 
Act  of  1797, '  said  Eldon,  "interfered  so  far  with 
individual  contracts,  as  to  say  that  a  debtor  should 
not  be  arrested,  if  he  tendered  his  6*ht  in  Imik 
notes ;  the  justice  of  that  enactment  has  never  been 
disputed,  and  is  it  now  to  be  said,  that  a  tenant  shall 
have  his  goods  or  stock  seized,  because  he  cannot 
pay  in  gold  which  is  not  to  be  jHrocured  ?  .  .  .  . 
Let  us  suppose  a  young  professional  man,  struggling 
with  tbe  world,  who  has  a  rent  to  pay  of  00/.  per 
annum,  and  who  has  3000/.  in  the  bauk,  in  the 
3  per  cents.  His  lordship  demands  his  rent  in  gold, 
but  the  bank  refuses  to  pay  the  tenant  hit  dividend  in 
gold.  Would  not  the  tenant  have  a  right  to  say, 
*  As  a  public  creditor,  I  am  refused  any  other  pay- 
ment than  in  bank  notes ;  but  here  is  a  legislator 
—one  of  those  by  whose  act  of  parliament  I  am 
thus  refused  to  be  paid  except  in  bank  notes — in- 
sisting upon  my  piling  him  his  rent  in  gold,  which 
I  cannot  procure;  and  because  I  cannot  procure  it 
my  goods  are  to  be  distrained  P'  Would  not  this 
be  a  grievous  oppression  ?  Surely  so  long  as  it 
should  be  expedient  to  continue  the  Cash  Suspen- 
sion Act  of  1797,  this  present  bill  must  become  a 
part  of  it :  for  otiwrwise  diere  would  be  no  equality 
m  the  situation  of  different  contracting  parties,  nor 
would  equal  justice  be  dealt  out  to  those  who  boA 
an  equal  claim  to  it ;  as  there  could  be  no  justice 
in  leaving  the  tenant,  who  had  tendered  bank  notes, 
exposed  to  be  distrained  upon  by  his  landlord, 
whilst  the  debtor  in  other  cases,  who  had  tendered 
bank  notes,  was  oempted  from  arreet."t  Lord 
Grenville,  who  had  been  himself  in  power,  under 

*  Lord  Holland  added  la  hi*  piotMt.  that  "  he  made  It  alio,  b»- 
«nM,i>bbjadfmral,fltet^ealaftlieC^SnqwnftoB  AetwaadM 
only  nrau  which  could  cure  Hui  lneonT«ii«noe  already  felt,  and 
avert  ih«  yet  rrmtor  ealamttiei  which  wvn  Impending,  from  tiMpr^ 
•ent  rtate  of  ue  dTcnlnibn  of  the  oountrY-" 

t  Uxd  Eldon  alto  tald,  "  I  am  prcuUarly  altuatt^  with  respect  to 
Uita  qnokiitni,  hnvloK  *h»  offlcial  care  ortwanty-fiTa  mlllionaor  tha 

K petty  of  Hia  Ha}rtty'i  taljeeia,  and  without  the  maiuu  of  enliin> 
thepaynent  ofMiy  fart^'lhat  Hunexcrplln  bank  notes." 
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hit  relative  Pitt*  when  the  original  Suspension  Act 
was  pasaedj  declared  that  he  had  then  considered 
i  t  as  a  necessary,  but  only  temporary,  measure ;  and, 
thoi^;h  the  necesiity  was  greater  now  than  it  had 
ever  been,  he  renewed  his  hostility  to  the  present 
bill.  It  waa  however  passed,  on  the  8th  of  July, 
by  43  against  16.  In  the  Commons  the  bill  was 
opposed  at  every  stage  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Peter  Moore, 
and  others ;  but  it  waa  eventually  carried  thnwieh 
that  House  by  majoritiet  of  about  four  to  one.  Tbt 
bulUonist  landlordt  were  by  this  time  perfectly  well 
conTinc^  that  they  must  take  payment  from  their 
teomnta  in  b«nk  notes  at  par,  or  get  no  rent  at  all ; 
the  credit  of  the  bank  waa  not  injured  ;  and  things 
went  on  as  before,  all  cool  and  rational  men  be- 
lieving that  it  would  be  soon  enoi^h  to  talk  of  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  when  the  country 
ahould  get  specie  to  make  them,  or  when  the  war 
should  be  wdl  Rnished.  But  on  the  continent  the 
report  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  the  letter  of  Lord 
King  to  his  tenants,  and  the  discuasions  thereon  in 
parliament  and  in  the  public  printi,  made  impres- 
sions which  were  thought  to  be,  and  which  pro- 
bably for  a  time  were,  very  injurious  to  the  credit 
and  the  prestige  of  England.  Warned  by  two  or 
three  of  the  most  enlightened  or  the  moat  honest  of 
his  advisers,  struck  by  an  appearance  of  diacontent 
even  in  France,  besieged  by  importunities  and  re- 
presentationa  from  Naples,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Hol- 
imd,  the  Haiise  towns,  and  the  whole  of  the  north 
of  Germany,  which  all  agreed  in  representing  that 
they  were  sinking  fast  into  poverty,  and  that  his 
continental  system  was  doing  far  more  hurt  to  the 
continent  than  to  Great  Britain  j  and  being  at  the 
aame  time  startled  at  the  altered  and  almoat  mena- 
cing tone  of  his  late  friend  and  admirer  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander,  who  was  compell^  by  the  interests 
of  his  nobility  and  landholders,  whose  superabund- 
ant produce  could  be  sold  to  advantage  only  in  the 
Engliah  marketi,  to  set  hii  ftce  against  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees ;  the  Emperor  Napole<m  had  se- 
riously thought  of  abandomng,  or  al  the  least  relax- 
ing, his  unhappy  system.  But  now  he  took  fresh 
heart ;  and,  taking  our  purliamentai;  reports  and 
debtee  as  good  evidence  to  the  facta,  he  thought 
that  England  was  only  two  fingers*  breadth  from 
her  ruin — d  deux  doigts  de  sa  perte~-ihat  she  had 
suffered  far  more  than  the  (»ntinen^  and  that  ano- 
ther year  or  two's  perseverance  must  witness  her 
bankruptcy  and  the  triumph  of  his  system,  when  it 
would  be  an  easy  and  simple  operation  to  invade 
her  shores,  march  an  invincible  French  army  into 
London,  change  the  eeliiBh  and  anti-social  consti- 
tution of  the  country,  and  declare  that  the  dynasty 
or  Brunswick  had  ceased  to  reign.  Lung  before 
this  the  members  of  the  parliamentaiy  opposition, 
and  the  opposition  newspapers,  had  assured  the 
world  that  Great  Britain  was  altogether  incapable 
of  continuing  a  struggle  which  was  draining  all  her 
resources— that  Great  Britain  was  exhausted  and 
impoverished,  and  that  every  effort  she  made 
i^unst  the  power  and  the  will  of  France  only  hui^ 


ried  on  her  Bnal  ruin ;  but  it  might  be  said,  as  it 
had  been  said,  that  this  was  but  the  voice  of  a  foc- 
tion,  and  the  hackneyed  argument  of  their  paid 

{'ouinalists.  But  here  wss  a  voice  of  another  kind ; 
lere  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  com- 
powd  of  men  of  name  and  reputation,  and  some  of 
whom  had  recently  belonged  to  the  ministry,  had 
declared  in  a  report  to  parliament  and  to  the  whole 
country  that  the  paper  currency  was  depreciated, 
was  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  like  the 
asaignats  of  ue  French  revolutionists,  and  that  the 
only  remedy  that  could  be  prqwaed  was  the  impnc* 
ticable,  impoesible  resumption  of  cash  payments ; 
here  a  noble  lord,  who  whs  lately  ^me  ministei, 
supports  the  prindplea  laid  down  in  die  iqMnrt  of 
the  committee ;  here  another  noble  lord  tdls  hia 
tenants  that  he  will  not  take  depreciated  bank  notes 
ss  payment  for  rent,  and  repndiatea  the  paper  cur- 
rency, and  finds  other  peers  ready  to  back  him, 
and  support  the  argument  that  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy is  imminent  and  inevitable :  these  men  have 
a  large  stake  in  the  country ;  these  men  must  know 
better  than  we  the  real  state  and  proapecta  of  their 
country.  Allont^  then!  let  us  persevere  a  tittle 
longer ;  let  us  bum  all  British  merchandise  wher- 
ever found ;  let  us  punish  as  traitors  all  those  who 
attempt  to  introduce  British  goods  into  any  part  of 
the  continent ;  and,  far  the  triumph  of  this  great 
system,  which  is  now  working  ita  effects,  let 
us  brave  and  despise  the  remonstrsnces  and  the 
enmity  even  of  the  Czar  Alexander !  The  perfi- 
dious Albion  has  built  upon  a  foundation  of  credit 
which  has  crumbled  under  her :  she  has  trusted  to 
paper,  and  presently  it  will  be  ss  easy  to  rend  her 
in  pieces  as  to  tear  up  one  of  her  flim^  bank  notes. 
At  the  same  moment  Bonaparte  certainly  fionnd 
another  encouruement  to  persevere,  in  the  rage  and 
hostility  of  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain. 
In  hia  metaphorical  way  he  talked  of  the  leopards  of 
England  being  chased  from  the  seas  by  theeagle  of 
France  and  the  stripes  and  stars  of  America.  Tet, 
afkr  all,  the  bullionista^may  be  said,  without  per- 
haps intending  it,  to  have  done  a  fatal  injury  to  Uie 
Empmnr  of  toe  French :  for,  through  them,  and  the 
discuswms  provoked,  he  was  encouraged  to 
persevere,  and  even  to  attempt  to  coerce  tu  csar, 
and  henoe  followed  the  Russian  campugn,  and  the 
disaatrons  nbcHt  from  Moscow. 

The  debates  on  Catholic  emandintion— a  sulgeet 
which  was  again  affMing  Ireland  in  ^  most  vio- 
lent manner — will  be  noticed  in  our  Chapter  on  die 
history  of  Rel^on. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission  on  the 
24th  of  July.  The  speech  expressed  the  regent's 
warm  approbation  of  the  wisdom  and  firmness 
which  the  two  Houses  had  manifested  in  enabling 
him  to  continue  the  exertions  of  the  country  in  the 
cause  of  our  allies,  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
increased  activity  and  vigour. 

Acting  at  their  own  discretion,  and  on  their  own 
responsibility,  our  ministers  had  sent  out  runforce- 
menta  and  other  soccours  to  Lord  Wellington,  at 
die  moment  when  nothing  was  oettled,  and  when  it 
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Memed  doubtful  whether  they  might  not  be  dii- 
placed  in  four-and-tweoty  hours  by  their  oppooentt, 
who  had  certainly  induced  people  to  believe  that 
their  first  important  proceeding  would  be  the  recal 
of  our  army  from  the  Pemnaula.  In  many  parti- 
cular! Perceval  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  good 
war  minister,  and  his  cabinet  was  censurable  for 
delay  and  indectsiou,  and  a  proneness  to  adopt  half 
measures ;  but  their  manly  conduct  at  this  critical 
moment  entitles  them  to  the  admiration  and  grati- 
tude of  those  who  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
di^raceful  and  ruinous  to  abandon  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  and  that  the  only  chance,  not  only 
for  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  also  for  England 
herself,  lay  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  If  the 
coQtest  in  the  Peninsula,  which  was  draining  the 
life-blood  of  France,  had  been  given  up  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  1811,  there  would  have  been  no  Russian 
war  in  1812;  the  Emperor  Alexander  would  have 
temporized,  and  would  have  endeavoured  to  avert 
hostilities  by  complying  with  the  will  of  Napoleon. 

Lord  Wellington  a  mfficulties,  with  respect  to  the 
wiliiil  Portuguese  r^ncy,  and  the  provincial  and 
other  constituted  authorities  acting  under  it,  had 
iDCreaaed  rather  than  dimioiahed.  The  prince 
regent,  who  knew  little  at  Rio  Janeiro  of  what  was 
pawing  at  Ijsbon,  and  who  had  never  been  distin- 
^iahed  by  perspicacity  or  political  wisdom,  aeemed 
inclined  to  take  the  part  of  Principal  Sooxa,  with 
whcnn  his  lordship  had  declsred  he  could  not  act, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  drive  from  the  Ijsbou 
regency  the  only  man  in  it  with  whom  Wellington 
had  reason  to  be  satisfied.  The  ill  humour  and 
pique  of  these  incompetent  statesmen  were  betrayed 
in  a  variety  of  petty  annoying  acts,  which  would 
scarcely  be  credible  if  not  related  by  the  British 
geueral  himself.  Wherevertheycould  they  thwarted 
Lord  Wellington,  and  insulted  the  troops  he  com- 
manded, though  these  troops  and  this  general  were 
the  only  real  defences  of  the  country,  and  though  the 
British  government  was  sending  millions  of  money 
to  the  Portuguese.  If,  during  the  inclement  wea- 
ther, the  English  soldiers  cut  down  a  few  trees  to 
convert  into  fuel  to  cook  their  meat,  or  to  warm  and 
cheer  them  in  their  dreary  bivouacs,  the  regency, 
who  had  engaged  to  furnish  the  army  with  these 
aod  other  comforts  and  indispensable  materials,  but 
who  actually  furnished  nothing,  raised  a  (damonr 
almost  as  loud  and  fierce  as  mat  which  proceeded 
from  the  poor  peasants  when  the  French  army 
swept  through  the  country,  ravaging  and  ravishing, 
plundering  or  burning,  or  othmrise  wantonly  de- 
stroying, whatever  lay  in  tfaeir  way;  and,  when 
Wellington  was  advancing  from  his  winter  can- 
tonments to  drive  lifassena  back  into  Spun,  these 

fntlemen  of  ^e  Ptntugnese  regency  pestered  the 
nglish  general  with  complunts  about  the  soldiers 
having  cut  some  firewood  in  the  prince  regent's 

Eark,  in  Salvatem,  and  about  some  (dive-trees 
aring  been  cut  down,  several  months  before, 
on  the  estate  of  a  Portuguese,  at  BuceUaa — the 
said  olive-trees  having  in  fact  been  used  in  the 
making  of  abattis  for  thrae  lines  of  Torres  Vedras 


which  had  saved  Lisbon  from  invasion  and  plun- 
der,  andtbe  members  of  the  regency  from  captivity 
or  a  flight  across  the  Atlantic*  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  his  lordship  saw  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  that  very  perverse  and  troublesome 
man  the  Patriarch  of  Oporto  was  assisting  Souza 
in  getting  up  an  anti-English  party,  not  only  in 
Lisbon  and  Oporto,  but  also  in  other  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  which  had  been  preserved  solely  by  Eng- 
lish armies  and  English  money  from  French  con- 
quest and  devastation ;  and  on  the  5th  of  January 
he  expressed  to  our  ambassador  at  Lisbon  his  de- 
cided opinion  that  there  was  a  regular  plot  on  foot 
against  the  English,  and  that  at  the  head  of  it  were 
the  patriarch  and  Souza,  who  wanted  to  be  able  to 
show  that  they  protested  aninat  the  pretensions 
of  his  lordship  aod  Marshal  Beresford  to  command 
the  Portuguese  army.  His  lordship  thought  also 
that  the  continued  absence  of  Souza  and  the  patri* 
arch  from  the  councils  was  a  consequence  or  rather 
a  branch  of  this  plot.  These  two  men,  who  counted 
upon  popular  support,  withdrew  the  very  day  the 
regency  agreed  to  re-model  and  increase  the  taxes, 
and  to  introduce  variuni  economical  reforms  into 
the  various  departments  of  government,  hj  dis- 
charging some  of  those  swarms  of  employe*  who 
were  Uvii^  in  absolute  idleness  in  Lisbon,  by  cur- 
tailing the  salaries  of  others,  &c.,  in  order  to  em- 
ploy Uie  money  thus  saved  in  the  defence  of  the 
country.  But  the  capital  ground  of  quarrel  and 
hatred  was  the  appropriation  of  the  English  subsi- 
dies, the  regency  claiming  the  entire  control  and 
distribution  of  that  money,  and  Lord  Wellington 
insisting  that  it  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
English  ambassador,  who  should  see  that  it  was 
strictly  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  parlia- 
ment had  voted  it,  namely,  to  pay  and  support  the 
Portuguese  army  of  30,000  men.  The  subsidy  this 
year  was  raised  from  one  to  two  millions;  and  an 
additional  sum  of  130,000^.  per  annum  was  granted 
to  make  up  a  certain  amount  of  additional  pay  to 

*  Colonel  Garwood,  Wetllngtoa  DUpatehcs;  two  dkpatebM  lo 
Chvlw  Stout,  Em|.,  dBtoal  16th  March. 

In  one  oT  ibe*e  lettert  to  our  ambMMtdor,  wha  wm  •Inort  m  much 
emlKRaiMd  b;  the  Kgniey  at  Lbboa  m  out  goaerkl  wu  la  hU  ope- 
ratknu  in  tba  Said,  Welllugtou  My*,  with  hti  eharacterirtlc  cnlnnew. 
"In  rcipeet  to  the  cha^  of  cutting  hiTMn  wood  in  the  royal  park  toj 
flKwood.  I  have  to  n^Xj,  that  I  auppvao  hli  royal  hixhoon  doe*  not 
propoee  that  hi*  M^eety tioon  aball  want  llrewood  in  Poituxal.  It 
[•  meoonlila  that  hii  loyal  hlghneai,  as  well  »  other  pfoprletora, 
■honld  (epoU  for  the  wood  cut  npoa  hi*  denMma;  but  either  the 
troopa  Murt  be  alhiwed  to  cut  Srewood.  ynyfaf  tot  the  mm,  whetete* 
the  defence  of  hi<  royal  highnea*'*  domttMu  rendeia  li  ntwatary 
Hurt  tbn  iltoaM  be  atatioBed,  or  they  viwt  beremuied  to  ttw  plaeee 
where  they  can  cut  Bnwood,  hr  whleh  hia  royal  hiffhoea^i  iBlrMla 
noit  cuSer.  1  nnoot  avoid  aaverttnf  to  the  diapoiltion  manlfeited 
by  the  PortDguMa  iDTemniaiit  to  eonpUin  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Britiah  lioope,  certainly,  in  thia  iutance,  without  foundation.  Aetiirf 
mboandnct,  utd  even  outrafe,  I  admit,  havs  liaen  eotomitled,  but 
■«wr  Mi'tA  itimatit^  in  any  iaatuice  hi  which  the  complaint  rould  be 
aubriantiated:  hit  /Aoee  aolMt  i««a  abU  to  obura  thtymithmnt  of 

Zi»iitHM^lkiitm»tTy,iehiterimetfBhattheymm.  Ir  the  Bil- 
•oldler*  have  oomnitled,  aa  all  auldieri  will  oommli,  acta  of  nia- 
condurt,  they  have  at  leatt  fought  bravely  for  the  country.  They 
luve  iMtidea  ncaaUy  ibown  comniiaeTiitioii  for  Iha  mlarortanea  of 
the  people  of  thia  oountry,  oad  aettails//ed  lAe  poor  MMtamU  of  all 
tht  Knent  ia  wAich  titev  iwre  eoatowd  at  iA«  Au  Uayor  rieer.  Yet  I 
have  not  heaid  that  the  PortngueiH  govrmnuint  have  expieMed  their 
approbation  of  this  oondnct,  v%ry  unuaual  ia  peopir  of  tiiie  claaa  and 
dewriptlon:  not  do  I  And  that  their  bnvery  in  the  Seld.  their  hu- 
manity, or  their  Morority,  can  hiduoe  thoaa  whom  they  a»  aervinf 
to  loofc  with  isduinBce  at  their  ftlUnga,  or  to  draw  a  veil  over  thn 
faulu  ut  the  Enr,  A  MuidmUoB  of  Um  ■lllUry  and  othrr  virtuaaof 
the  amy." 
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all  the  officers  of  the  Portuguese  anny :  yet  through 
mieapplicatioD  of  funds,  and  throaeh  other  proceed- 
ings in  the  highest  degree  discreditahle  to  the  re- 
gency, whole  brigades  of  Portagnese  contiaiied  to 
be  left  very  frequently  without  bread,  while  the 
troops  who  were  brigaded  with  the  English,  and  who 
ought  to  have  been  supplied  by  their  own  govern- 
ment (by  means  of  the  money  which  our  govern- 
ment sent  them),  were  left  to  be  fed  by  the  English 
commissariat    It  was  impossible  for  the  English 
to  see  these  last  brave  and  faithful  contpanions  in 
arms  perish  with  hunger  by  their  side,  and  so  long 
as  the  English  fed  them  the  regency  seemed  deter- 
mined to  take  no  heed.    "  I  do  not  believe,"  saj  s 
Wellington,  a  few  months  later,  "  that  there  is  any 
peculation  amongst  the  heads  of  the  government, 
but  there  is  a  gross  misapplication  of  funds.  The 
junta  de  viveres  (board  for  regulating  provisions) 
and  the  junta  of  the  arsenal  are  connected,  possi- 
bly in  trade,  but  certainly  by  friendship  or  ac- 
quaintance, with  all  the  merchants  and  dealers  of 
Lisbon,  and  those  who  could  best  afford  to  wwt 
for  their  money  are  and  have  been  invariably  paid 
regularly ;  while  the  dealers  in  the  country  and  the 
officers  and  troops  wait,  and  the  former  are  never 
paid.  ...  I  have  not  leisure  to  rend  long  papers, 
which  are  called  documenta,  but  which  contain  not 
one  syllable  of  truth.   I  have  no  money  to  give  to 
the  Fbrtugueie  government,  and  I  believe  it  was 
never  intended  by  our  government  that  they  should 
have  the  increased  subsidy,  till  thejr  shall  make  the 
necesaary  alterations  in  their  military  system  to 
render  it  efficient."*  At  the  same  time  the  co-ope- 
ration or  the  diversion  which  was  to  be  made  by  the 
Spaniards  proved  any  thing  rather  than  efiectual. 
lu  the  course  of  two  months  the  Spaniards  lost,  with- 
out sufficient  cause,  three  strongly  fortified  cities, 
together  with  various  towns  and  posts  of  less  con- 
sequence ;  and  in  the  same  peri«l  Marshal  Soult, 
whose  army  of  Andalusia  did  not  then  exceed 
30,000  men,  took  ordestroyed  above  22,000  Spanish 
troops.t  Nor  did  failure  and  disgrace  produce  any 
modesty  or  humility :  the  Spanish  generals,  withjhe 
single  and  very  honourable  exception  of  Castanos, 
appear  to  have  occupied  themselves  in  criticising 
the  military  conduct  of  Lord  Wellington,  instead 
of  improving  their  own,  or  in  making  rhodo- 
montades  worthy  of  so  many  Sacripauti,  or  in  in- 
triguing against  one  another:  to  improve  the  dis- 
cipline of  their  troopi,  to  study  themselves  the  art 
of  war,  or  any  one  oir  Uie  arts  connected  with  it, 
•eemed  to  be  held  as  an  occupation  unworthy  of  a 
Spanish  Don. 

During  the  months  of  Janaary  and  Fehruai^, 
tihe  armies  of  Lord  Wellington  and  Masaena  in 
Fttrtugal  remained  in  the  same  respective  posi- 
tions; the  low  lands  being  flooded,  so  as  to 
render  field  operations  almost  impossible,  and 
the  English  general  being  determined  to  husband 
the  health  and  strength  of  his  men  and  hdrsea. 
The  F^ch  marslial  was  reinforced  by  the  ninth 

DlqwtdMai  LeUers to CbulMStiiHt,1iq.,  iprMaBlnHay 
t  U.  i  LfUer  to  iba  Ewl  of  LiTCrrool. 


ojrps  d'armie,  under  General  Drouet,  who  entered 
Portugal  by  tbc  valley  of  the  Mondego,  bringing 
with  liim  a  large  convoy  of  provisions.  About  the 
same  time  Soult  received  direct  orders  from  Bona- 

Ce  to  act  in  coucert  with  Massena  by  attacking 
ugal  south  of  the  Tagus ;  and  a  new  French 
army  was  formed  in  the  north  of  Spain,  consist- 
ing of  about  70,000  men,  and  placed  under  Mai^ 
shftl  Bessiferea,  who  was  ordered  to  support  and 
furnish  all  necessary  assutance  to  the  army  of 
Portugal.  Make  a  bridge  across  the  Tagtw,  and 
let  Massena  and  Soult  form  a  junction :  in  the 
mean  time  keep  the  English  in  check,  and  make 
them  lose  men  every  day  by  engs^^enta  of 
advanced  guards ;  their  army  is  imidl,  and  they 
cannot  afford  to  lose  many  men ;  besides,  people 
in  London  are  much  alarmed  about  their  army  in 
Portugal ;  and  when  the  season  becomes  favour- 
able let  the  main  operations  be  carried  on  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tagus."  Thus  privately  and 
confidentially  wrote  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to 
his  marshals,  as  if  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  Lord 
Wellington  would  not  waste  away  his  army  in 
affairs  of  advanced  guards,  or  in  any  useless  skir- 
mishes or  operations  whatever,  and  that,  with  his 
good  generalship  and  with  such  men,  the  smell 
British  army  was  equal  to  the  duties  of  a  very 
large  one.  All  the  reinforcements  which  Percev^ 
and  Lord  Liverpool  had  determined  to  send  at  their 
own  peril  did  not  exceed  1000  men,  and  these  dift 
not  arrive  until  the  beginning  of  March. 

Leaving  a  large  force  to  maintain  the  bkKkade 
of  Cadiz,  and  other  forces  under  Sebastiani  to 
keep  the  ground  which  had  been  won  on  the  ude 
(tf  Granada  and  Murcia,  Soult  moved  with  30,000 
men  towards  the  southern  frontier  of  P(»tngal ; 
but,  before  crossiiu  that  frontier,  he  deemed  it  in- 
dispensable to  reduce  Badajos,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  left  in  his  rear  with  a  coniider- 
able  Spanish  garrison.  Soult,  who  began  to  move 
nearly  two  months  before  Lord  Wellington  re- 
ceived his  reinforcements,  captured  the  fortreas  of 
Oliven^B  on  the  22nd  of  January,  marched  for- 
ward for  Badajoz,  defeated  a  Spanish  army  under 
Cieneral  Mendizabal  on  the  19th  of  February,  and 
then,  without  further  hindrance,  sat  down  to  be- 
siege Badajoz.  Masseoa's  army  had  so  eaten  up 
the  country  that  he  could  not  remain  where  he 
was.  His  troops  too  were  sadly  demoralised  (in 
the  military  sense  of  the  word);  above  10,(XX)  of 
them  were  sick ;  and,  counting  what  remained  of 
the  convoy  which  Drouet  had  brought,  there  were 
no  more  provisions  than  would  serve  during  a 
quick  retreat  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  Massena 
therefore  moved  his  sick  and  baggage  by  degrees 
to  the  rear,  and,  after  demonstrations  made  iu  other 
directions,  all  the  divisions  of  his  army  filed  off  in 
the  direction  of  Pombal.  Santarem  was  evacuated 
in  the  ni^t  of  the  5th  of  March,  and  was  the  next 
morning  entered  by  the  English.  But  Massena 
had  got  a  good  start,  and  his  army  was  not  over- 
taken till  the  10th,  when  it  wai  concentrated 
on  a  talde-land  in  front  of  Pombal.   There  wm 
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tome  BkinniBhing  with  our  foremoftt  light  diTiiion ; 
but  the  French,  having  gained  time  for  their  bag- 
gage to  61e  off,  retreated  on  the  lltfa  through  the 
town  of  Pombid.  They  were  closely  followed.  Oo 
the  next  day,  the  12th  of  March,  the  English  ad- 
vance fwind  Ney  with  Mawena'a  rear-gua^  posted 
on  a  high  tableland  in  front  of  the  village  of  Re- 
dinha.*  The  French — tome  of  the  chfflceat  tnwpe 
in  the  aervice  of  Bonaparte — were  greatly  fiivoured 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  wfaieb,  besides  being 
iteep  in  front,  was  &nked  by  some  woods,  which 
prevented  the  English  from  diacovering  die  real 
amount  and  disposition  of  the  force.  As  Ney 
seemed  disposed  to  mskeastend,  Lntl  Wellington 
attacked  the  wooded  heichts  upon  bit  right  flank 
with  a  brigade  of  the  light  division,  headed  by  Sir 
William  Erakine,  and  ordered  Picton  to  ascend 
the  heighu  upon  his  left  flank;  and,  when  both 
Enkine  and  Picton  bad  completely  succeeded  in 
their  movements,  as  Ne;  continued  to  keep  his 
ground,  his  lordship  formed  a  great  mass  of  troops 
in  line,  and  pushed  on  to  the  attack  in  front  The 
French  now  made  one  general  dischai^e  of  mus- 
ketry, which  hid  them  in  smoke,  and  thus  veiled 
they  fell  back  in  full  retreat  through  the  village  of 
Redinha,  and  joined,  that  evening,  their  main  body 
at  Condeixa,  whence  there  branch  off  two  roads, 
one  leading  to  Coimbra,  and  another  ascending  the 
valley  of  the  Mondego.  Massena  bad  sent  Mont- 
brun  to  secure  the  bridge  of  Coimbra,  intending 
to  seize  that  city,  and,  if  possible,  Oportu  also, 
and  there  wait  until  he  should  be  joined  by  reii^ 
forcementi  from  Spain.  But  Lord  Wellington 
had  foreseen  his  plana,  and  had  ordered  Colonels 
Robert  Wilson  and  Trant  with  the  Portuguese 
militia  to  protect  Oporto,  and  to  abandon  the  line 
of  the  Hondego,  which  rivor  was  fordable  in  many 
plsces,  and  to  retire  across  the  Douro.  This 
Wilson  and  Trant  did,  taking  care  to  remove  all 
the  boau  and  raAs  to  their  own  aide  of  the  river. 
Coimbra  thus  seemed  abandoned  to  the  French 
retreatmg  armr;  but  before  quitting  that  place 
Trant  destroyed  one  arch  of  the  bridge,  placed 
guards  at  the  fords,  and  a  small  force  in  the  town, 
wJculatiiig  that  if  Coimbra  could  but  parry  a  coup 
de  mom,  Massena,  with  Wellington  close  at  his 
heda,  would  not  venture  to  stay  long  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mondego.  Montbrun  appeared  in  the 
suburb  of  Santa  Clara  and  made  an  attempt  to 
force  the  bridge  of  Coimbra,  but  he  was  repulsed 
by  grape-shot,  and  believing  that  the  Portuguese 
militia  had  been  reinforced  by  some  English  troops 
sent  by  sea,  he  gave  up  the  ^tempt  in  despair. 
Upon  this  failure  Massena  changed  lus  phm,  and 

■  •■The  whol« eoanlry," mya  Lotd WttUlngtan  affindi nany kd- 
nsttttMai  MdlioM  to  K  MtTMti^i  mj,  oT  wUdi  Ihi  aoMBy  bava 
■hown  Out  Uwj  know  how  to  avail  IheoMlTas  Tlu j  an  Tatrntini 
rnm  Uw  Mtuitry,  ai  thoy  en1«nd  it,  la  AM  mIM  saai,  oomlDK  Ihelr 
rear  oo  orery  auuch  by  tho  opnatlona  of  eithar  ooe  or  Iwo  corat 
i'mrmit,  U  Um  tKng  poiiUooa  which  the  onuBliy  aRbrdat  whieb 
oann  fanm  an  cIomTt  lupporlcd  by  tho  maio  body.  BeCon  tbejr 
qnlltad  Oolr  vorition  tbey  daatrayed  a  part  of  thait  caason  and  am. 
BUvUoB,  and  tttay  hare  linoa  blown  up  whaUver  Ihair  Hbran  wan 
nnaUB  to  dnw  away.  Thvy  haro  no  pn*ialou  excepting  whu  Uiey 
plundnr  on  the  tpot,  or.  ba*injt  plundond,  what  tbaaoMlMra  cam  oB 
their  baek^  and  Uto  catUe,*'— iMqwtaIwi  ^ittfr  la  Hit  Hmrl  »f 
Umftl,  dMHt  mi  <8mb,  Mtareh, 


began  to  retreat  along  the  lefl  bank,  by  the  rough 
road  which  leads  to  Ponte  de  Murcula.  Thus 
was  Coimbra  as  well  as  Oporto  preserved.  From 
this  moment  the  retreat  of  the  French  was  hurried 
and  disastrous :  their  left  was  all  but  turned  by 
Picton's  division,  which  crossed  the  mountains  of 
Anciao  by  a  path  which  in  other  days  would  have 
been  considered  impassable;  their  stragglers  were 
cut  off  by  the  vindictive  peasantry ;  their  rear  was 
often  arrested  and  sometimes  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  British  advance.  They  augmented  the 
already  boondless  fury  of  the  Portuguese  by  the 
merciless  measures  they  adopted.  In  order  to  stop 
the  British  artillery  and  train,  Ney,  who  was  stiu 
in  the  rear,  set  fire  to  several  towns  and  villages; 
but  our  light  divuion,  pressing  forward  through 
flames  and  smoke,  or  avoiding  the  confl^ration  by 
quitting  the  road  and  crossing  fields  and  groves, 
pressed  hard  upon  the  retreating  enemy,  and  pene- 
trated between  their  columns.  On  a  hill  near  Casal 
Nova,  Ney  attempted  once  more  to  check  the  pur- 
suit ;  but  he  was  driven  from  that  position  to  another 
by  Picton  and  Cole's  divisions,  and  was  then  beaten 
firom  hill  to  hilt,  until  he  came  close  to  the 
strong  defile  of  Miranda  do  Corvo,  where  the  main 
body  of  the  French  army  was  already  posted. 
Massena,  apprehending  that  the  two  British  divi- 
sions were  getting  belund  that  strong  defile,*  set 
fire  to  the  town  of  Miranda  by  night,  and  passed 
the  river  Ceira,  an  affluent  of  the  Mondego. 
"  They  destroyed  at  this  place  a  great  number  of 
carriages,  and  burned  or  otherwise  destrOTcd  the 
ammunition  which  they  had  carried ;  they  likewise 
burned  much  of  their  bagn^;  and  the  road 
throughout  the  march  from  Miranda  was  strewed 
with  the  carcases  of  men  and  animals,  and  with 
destroyed  carri^es  and  baggage."  f  But  Ney  re- 
mained behind  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ceira,  to 
gain  time  for  the  main  army  to  file  off;  and,  with 
his  usual  ability,  he  took  up  a  strong  position  in 
front  of  the  village  of  Fobs  de  Arronce-  Here,  on 
the  aftemoMi  of  the  15th  of  Mardi,  he  was  most 
▼igoroQsly  attacked  by  Fsd^s  brigade,  Picton's 
divisimi,  a  regiment  of  hussars,  the  16th  dragoons, 
and  some  hone  artillery.    Ney's  people  soon  gave 

Sound  and  foU  into  a  panic :  many  of  them  were 
owned  in  attempting  to  discover  some  fords,  and 
many  wcie  trampled  to  death  on  a  Ividge :  in  all 
500  Frenchmen  were  lost,  and  our  troops  took 
much  bagg^  and  some  ammunitim.  Lord  Wel- 
lington's attack  had  been  delayed  hy  &  dense  fog ; 
and  it  was  dark  night  before  the  French  were  dri- 
ven from  their  last  position.  Ney  succeeded  in 
blowing  up  the  bridge  by  which  he  had  crossed 
over ;  and,  leaving  a  small  guard  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  he  retreated  in  the  track  of  Massena. 
The  pursuit  <rf  the  British  was  stopped  by  various 

*  Maiaau'a  bar  waa  boI  ludbmidad.  WalUagioa  had  aa  good  m 
turned  hia  fimitdaUa  porttcM.  Bh  loiddilp  taya:  "MatoriieBnal 
Cola  had  lotnad  Ha)orMenl  Nl||btlncall  at  Kniiuhal,  and  tbto 
munmeol,  by  wbMi  the  Deiu  waa  panad,  and  which  mtb  ua  the 
power  of  Uuoiu  the  •tmog  poritioa  or  HlnadadoCOrro,  Induced  Uw 
enemy  to  abandon  it  la  the  ntajht."— Mytefaii  XifUar  la  lAt  SaHtf 

i  fiTid. 
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causea :  the  Cein  wu  not  fordable,  the  trootn  had 
undergone  great  fetigue  for  Mvenl  days,  ana  there 
was  a  great  want  of  mippUes.  Some  of  the  Portu- 
gneee  who  had  juBt  jMoed  the  main  body  of  the 
alUel  army  were  atarnog ;  for  the  Portaguen  re- 
gency,  in  tptte  of  the  urgent  representatiniB  of 
Wellington  and  Bereaford,  had  neglected  to  pro- 
vide the  means  for  carrying  provisions  forward 
along  with  the  army.  Nothing  could  be  got  ffum 
the  country  where  they  were  acting,  for  that  coun- 
try had  been  already  ravaged  and  exhausted  by  the 
enemy.*  The  night  of  the  15th,  and  the  whole 
day  and  night  of  the  16th,  were  lost  to  the  purauit ; 
but  on  the  17tb,  having  received  some  supplies, 
and  having  constructed  a  trestle  bridge,  the  British 
croeeed  the  Ceira,  the  guard  which  Ney  bad  left 
there  having  withdrawn  during  the  night.  Wel- 
lington was  mortified,  and  Massena  proportionately 
encour^^,  by  the  intelligence  that  Badajoz  had 
made  a  dastardly  or  treacherous  surrender  to  Mar- 
shal Soult  Yet  neither  did  the  French  general 
cease  from  flying,  nor  did  the  Engliah  general 
cease  firom  purauing  him.  Masaena,  after  destroy- 
ing the  bridge  of  Marcella,  attempted  to  make  a 
atand  on  aome  high  Round  behind  the  river  Alva, 
another  affluent  m  the  Mondego,  which  was  then 
aw(dien  by  the  spring  rains.  Wellington  threw  for- 
ward three  divisions,  which  traversed  mountains 
by  goafc-patha,  and  menaced  Massena's  flank  and 
line  of  retreat,  and  thus  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw hastily,  by  Moita,  towuda  Celorico.  Lord 
Wellington  eroaaed  the  Alva,  and  collected  his 
army  near  Moita  xm  die  Idth ;  thua  compellii^ 
Maastna  to  destroy  more  of  hia  baggage  and  ammu- 
nition,  uid  to  ftawa  the  fbragingptztiea  which  he 
had  sent  out.  Of  these  paittes  ahove  800  mm  were 
intercepted  and  made  priaonera.  They  were  &miah- 
ing  when  taken,  and  their  captors  had  little  food  to 
give  them.  This  want  of  proviakmsi  and  the  want 
of  draught  mules,  obliged  the  main  body  of  the 
allied  army  to  h^t  at  Moita  for  several  days,  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  provisions  which  were  now 
coming  round  by  sea  from  Lisbon  to  the  Mondego. 
Wellington's  light  division  and  cavalry,' however, 
continued  to  follow  the  enemy,  who  reached  Celo- 
rico on  the  2lBt  of  March,  and  re-opened  their 
communications  with  the  garrison  they  had  left  at 
Almeida,  and  with  the  Spanish  frontier  near  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  At  Celorico  the  headlong  retreat  of  the 
French  and  the  hot  purauit  oi  the  allies  may  pro- 
perly be  said  to  have  terminated.  The  whole  re- 
treat had  occupied  about  a  fortnight,  and  had  been 

•  "It  b  Utmllrtn*,"  ny>  LcadWrillnghn,  <'  tlulOuiml  Paek'i 
'nde,  and  Coloiiel  Aihwottb'i,  had  solliiDK  to  eat  fbr  Ibur  day* 
noujth  conttentljr  Buehint  or  engagrd  with  the  evmiy." — Id.,  ii. 
At  Ike  MiM  time  lha  malM  ol  tha  artiUenr  vrera  onable 
(un*  for  BUT  length  of  tSaw  thTousfa  wut  or  food;  th* 


vrera  onabM  to  draw  lha 
malM 


brigade,  and  Coloiiel  Aahwottb'i,  had  sothing  to  eat  fbr  Ibur  iayt, 
aUfiough  conttantljr  Buehing  or  engagrd  with  the  evtr 
he  Mme  time  lha  malea  ol  tha  artiUerr  wera  anal 

•rtha  aruywrn'milyalldeadof  Atmhi*,  and  thedrlTenL^uTnvltlifr 
beao  patd  ooi  f«d.  Many  of  tba  Portuguaae  In  Pack'i  brigad*  had 
dioppod  ma  of  tbalT  nnka  thimgh  liunnr  and  exhaurtloa :  Ihror  of 
tbM  «M«  kMova  to  h«T*  dM  of  MUinl  hmlM  In  «ae  day ;  and  h 
waa  Mppaaad  that  Bott  of  tboM  who  had  IlMgand  tiriilnd  BMt  patUL 
■■  It  it  itill,*  Hid  hb  loidrfiip,  "  ft  {kToarltf  notloo  with  now  nmbm 
«rthltgoTenim»t.  dmt  (be  PortoguaM  inwpacMdo  wUb  my  litHa 
ar  BO  foudi  Thia  ia  ih«  itido  of  tha  army  at  the  coauMaoenient 


CJkarUt  »mn,  Ktq. 


attended  by  an  amount  of  misery,  horror,  and  crime 
rarely  aurpaaaed — by  devastation  to  the  countij, 
by  deatrucdon  to  the  country  people,  but  by  a  atiU 
more  terrible  deatruction  to  Masaena's  troops.  It 
was  altogether  a  more  terrific  afiair  than  the  retreat 
of  1809,  for  Marshal  Soult  had  exerted  himself  in 
checking  the  ferocity  of  the  Frendi  soldiery,  while 
Massena,  himself  ferocious  and  nithleaa,  had  not 
merely  left  the  demoralised  tnmps  to  follow  their 
own  evil  instiuctfl,  but  had  also  expressly  ordered 
many  of  their  worst  deeds.  A  vast  d^  of  the 
mischief  committed  was  wilful  and  unnecessary. 
It  was  by  expreas  orders  from  Massena**  head- 
quarters that  the  town  of  Leiria  and  the  abbey  of 
Alcoba^,  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  ecclesias- 
tical edifice  in  Portugal,  and  one  of  the  rarest  and 
most  beautiful  in  the  world,  were  given  to  the 
flames.*  "  But  every  horror  that  could  make  war 
hideous  attended  this  dreadful  march.  Distress, 
conflagration,  death  in  all  modes  <  from  wounds, 
from  fatigue,  from  water,  from  tlie  flames,  from 
starvation !  On  eveiy  hide  unlimited  violence, 
unlimited  vengeance  !  f  Lord  Wellington  him- 
self bore  testimony,  in  his  o£Bcial  dispatches,  to 
the  brutality  of  the  French.  "  Their  conduct 
throughout  this  retreat,"  said  he,  "  has  been 
marked  by  a  barbarity  seldom  equalled,  and  never 
surpassed.  Even  in  the  towns  of  Torres  Novas, 
Thomar,  and  Pcmca,  in  which  the  head-qnartera 
of  aome  of  tiait  corpa  had  been  for  four  months, 
and  in  which  the  inhabitanta  had  been  invited,  by 
promisee  of  good  treatment,  to  remain,  they  were 
plundered,  and  many  of  their  houaea  destroyed,  on 
the  night  the  enemy  withdrew  from  thar  posititm ; 
and  they  have  since  burned  every  town  and  villa^ 

through  which  they  have  passed  There  is 

not  an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  of  any  elaaa  or 
desaiption,  who  has  had  any  dealing  or  comma- 
nication  with  the  French  army,  who  bas  not  had 
reason  to  repent  of  it.  This  is  the  mode  in  which 
the  promises  have  been  performed,  and  the  aasur- 
ances  have  been  fulfilled  which  were  held  out  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  French  commander-in- 
chtef,  who  told  die  inhabitants  of  Portugal  that  he 
was  not  come  to  make  war  upon  them,  but,  with  a 

Eowerfiil  army  of  110,000  men,  to  drive  the  Eog- 
sh  into  the  sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example 
of  what  has  occurred  in  this  country  will  teach  the 
people  of  this  and  of  other  nations  what  value  they 
ought  to  place  on  such  promises  and  assurances  ; 
and  show  them  that  there  is  no  aecuri^  for  life, 
or  for  anything  which  makes  lift  valuable,  excepting 
in  decided  resistance  to  the  enemy."  { 

On  the  25th  of  March  Massena  abandoned  Ce- 
lorico, but  retained  the  strong  position  of  Guards, 
fondly  expecting  that  Soult,  after  capturiogBadajftt, 

*  For  a  dMcripUoa  of  thla  tnily  regal  laonwtmr  u>d  <rf  lha  —gal. 
Beaut  nonlu  who  InhaUtad  It,  of  the  M(|aMlelT  bwratUW  eooMrr  im 
which  It  iiood,  of  ita  evUekt  Norman  eloiatcn,  uf  lu  aodUa*  eonidMtoh 
oT  ill  panel!  of  janper  Mtd  porphyry,  Ua  painttaga,  aattqne  tontw,  mnt 
fountnla»~kll  Mnwy  wnainthv  year  1794.  belbR  tb«  Mom  tjfthrw 
Pirach  wan  buret  onr  Fortngml— we  irfrr  the  nadar  to  lUetMertirmt 
ofmS*<Mnlm  W  bU  Mtmaatrim  ^  AM*^  orf  BmtmUm,  ikm 
AnOur KitfM.'  /OTdM,  ISSB. 

t  Nailer,  Hia.orWBrlD  Mm  PMInnlB. 

X  Dicpateh  to  ttw  Eail  of  Ufwpool, 
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vould  advance  throi^h  Portugal,  and  dreading  the 
reBponsibility  of  abandoning  that  country  altogether 
without  orders  from  his  emperor.  A  quarrel  broke 
out  between  Massena  and  Ney :  the  French  gar- 
rison left  in  Almeida  was  cut  off  from  coramunicaf 
tion  and  threatened  with  destructiou  by  the  Britiah 
and  Portuguese ;  and  Ney,  after  vainly  urging  an 
immediate  march  upon  Almeida,  threw  up  his 
command  in  disgust  and  went  to  Salamanca.  On 
the  29th  of  March  Wellington  appeared  in  force, 
and  moved  his  columns  up  the  steep  hill  of  Guarda, 
and  manceuvred  the  French  out  of  that  fbrmiduble 
position.  Massena  went  off  towards  Sabngal  with- 
out firing  a  shot,  but  with  his  rear-guard  in  ad- 
mirable order.  On  the  2nd  of  April  the  British 
army  came  up  with  the  French,  who  were  then 
posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Coa.  The  next 
day  there  was  some  hard  fighting,  which  ended, 
after  several  vicissitudes,  in  the  enemy's  being 
driven  from  the  bank  of  the  Coa.  This  was 
called  the  couibet  of  Sabngal.  Our  light  division 
lost  about  200  men ;  but  the  French  suffered  far 
more  severely,  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  more 
of  their  ba^age.  Finding  that  Soult  could  not 
come,  and  t^t  he  could  not  maintain  himself  even 
on  the  extreme  frontier  of  Portugal  any  longer, 
Massena  retired  by  Alfayates^  Aldea  da  I^nte,  and 
Aldea  Velha,  and  on  the  6th  of  April  crossed  the 
Agueda  into  Spain.* 

Thus  terminated  the  third  French  invasion  of 
Portugal,  Their  total  loss  had  been  immense :  in- 
cluding the  sick  and  wounded,  Lord  Wdlinglon  cal- 
culated it  at  not  less  than  45,000  men.t  Massena, 

*  Tlw  toil  which  Lord  Wantaittoii  uadnvaBt  in  (bUowinit  thii 
retreat  of  Ma>^ini«  «M  imniHiM.  havinK  ban  BoeaHarHy  Incmanl 
by  tho  itruiseeandnetarMMaf  tabiiHMriUDaemvbulMdctKNeD 
■  tery  iiiiwwiinljr  nnmrat  to  [Jead  InporUnl  printa  biulneM  ud  to 
n?tara  borne.  TtiIi  ooadiiet  w—  wmwJ  koA  crWctod  m»  U  ixwenvl. 

"  I  Mora  yon,"  wrote  hU  lordahip,  "  Uist  th«  departure  of  tha 
CciiFtm]  olIlMn  from  the  umjr  wu  u  much  agftiut  my  ineliutiou  u 
their  urlnl  is  BngUrvi  wma  iiiiarioiu  to  the  pnbUe  iatamti.  I  dii) 
avrrrthing  in  my  powar  to  prevail  upon  tham  not  to  (o,  but  in  nint 
nnd  1  aeiinowledica  Uwt  it  haa  xlvnt  me  nliitkctioa  to  And  that  they 
iuiva  bean  roushly  handled  in  tha  navaMpara.  The  ctmiequence  of 
the  abtnaaifaonMorUwim  haabaan.uiat  hi  tha  lata  oper^oml 
have  heon  ohiiged  to  faa  leaeral  of  eaTalry.  gvnenl  at  tha  adnnnd 
Itnard,  and  tha  leader  (3  two  or  thna  column*,  aometiDMa  on  tha 
aamaday. 

"  I  have  tMtwalcd  Colonel  Torrmu  (then  aMratary  to  tha  eom- 
Bundar-ln-ehlaf  Ih*  Dnks  of  Vork)  not  to  allow  any  general  officer  to 
eoma  out  In  thtare  who  la  not  irilliag  to  declam  that  he  ha*  no  private 
bwinoM  to  raoall  Mm  lo  Ei^Iand,  and  that  he  wltl  remain  with  tha 
army  ai  long  at  it  iImII  itay  in  tha  Penfnmln."— Aitala  LatUr  to  tAe 
Smi  nf  Lhirfoel,  dau4  S9rd  liarch. 

i  A  givat  part  of  thia  loaa  waa  flrom  the  PottngnMa  neMnntry,  who 
kiUed  eiery  itniEKler  whom  they  oonld  lay  their  handi  upon  before 
tlia  heada  ofthe  Biitiih  oolamni  eaoK  np.  A  writer  of  ability  and 
unqnettiooable  veracity,  thai  a  yoong  otaen  lervinK  with  oor  light 
di^ivion,  antan  othumajilty  and  wndbiUty,  whoia  heart  had  not  btirn 
hardened  br  wilniMing  muy  horror*  tn  oilwr  eonntrlen  be«idaa  Put^ 
taxal.  has  omwn  a  ffufal  pktnre  of  tlie  MeBci  ha  aaw  wUh  hii  own 
eyaa  daring  Maiuena'a  retreat  ^— - 

"  The  Pottu|iieae  penaanli  killed  Ihoae  who  fcU  behind  from  aiek- 
npM,  aa  weU  as  thoie  who  itranled  for  tha  purpose  of  mamuding  or 
aeeklnx  tor  fbod ;  they  killed  Uia  «-nun<led  who  were  left  behind  Ibr 
want  of  BWans  of  ltmi>'*(>ort,  ai  well  as  those  who  dropned  down  fh>m 
weskneH  and  fatigue ;  they  killed  them  with  their  knlvei,  or  duhed 
out  their bniini  wiih  ttoDM,  or  with  the  ioaif  knobbed  ttlcki  which 
the  Purtuinw  wasanhry  carry  oo  tticdt  ihouldei*.  The  apMaranea 
of  the  BritUh  advance  (far  the  Britiah  army  alwaj-s  protected  the  pri- 
Boneta)  mnde  the  Portugnese  IcBTe  their  work  of  death  at  times  un- 
flniilied,  and  they  left  their  viclimi,  whom  they  generally  lell  stark 
naked,  to  die  in  the  fleldi  right  and  left  of  our  hoe  of  march.  The 
writer  of  this  article,  then  a  very  young  man,  apeaka  from  reoolleo- 
tion.  It  wa«  on  the  10th  of  March,  on  the  road  from  Fayalva  to 
Pombal,  tbnt  he  mw  the  first  di*mal  trues  of  the  diuftroua  oelisat  of 
theFrendi:  bodiesof  dead  soldlen.  carta  broken  down  on  the  road, 
carokaee  of  hotaes  and  mules :  and  ttnm  that  time  till  lia  arrived  nt 
UehMico,  oathatMhof  Hardbthmwashnidljadayon  whkh  h« 
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however,  still  counted  40,000  men  when  beyond  the 
Spanish  frontier,  besides  the  garrison  left  in  Almeida. 
Having  placed  his  army  in  cantonments  between 
the  Coa  and  the  Agueda,  and  nven  his  instruc- 
tions for  the  blockade  of  jUmeida,  J^ord  Welling- 
ton  set  out  ibr  the  south  to  see  the  state  of  affairs 
on  the  Guadiana  and  the  county  near  fiadajoz. 
When  his  lordship  6rst  began  to  follow  the  retreat- 
ing army  of  Massena,  he  had  written  to  the  Spanish 
governor  of  Badaj(a  beseeching  liim  to  make  a 
good  stand,  and  promising  him  speedy  assist- 
ance. But  unfortunately  General  Menacho,  the 
governor,  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball ;  and  the 
command  of  the  garrison  devolved  upon  General 
Imaz,  a  man  unworthy  of  the  trust.  On  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  March,  Wellington— who 
was  then  at  Thomar,  and  who  had  caused  it  to  be 
announced  by  signal  and  otherwise  that  Massena 
was  retreating,  and  that  he  had  made  all  the 
arrangements  necessary  for  detaching  a  strong 
relieving  force — received  accounts  of  a  most  &vour- 
able  nature  from  Badajoz,  which  induced  him  to 
believe  not  only  that  the  place  was  in  no  danger, 
but  that  it  was  in  fact  untouched;  that  its  fire 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  besiegers ;  that  it  was 
in  no  want  of  provisions  or  ammunition ;  that  it 
had  snstained  no  loas  except  that  of  General  Me- 
nacho, and  that  General  Imaz  waa  a  worthy  sue- 
ceisoT  to  the  deceased  governor,  and  enjoyed  the 
full  confidence  of  the  Spaniards;  in  short,  that 
Badqoz,  even  unaided,  waa  both  aUe  and  likely 
to  hud  out  for  a  whole  month,  which  delay  must 
have  proved  very  disastrooa  to  Marshal  Soult.,  On 
that  very  day— ue  9tb«the  French  made  a  breach 
in  the  place  about  dghteen  feet  wide,  but  which 
was  by  no  means  practicable :  also  on  the  same 
day  Governor  Imaz  acknowledged  by  signal  the 
receipt  of  the  message  which  Wellington  sent  him ; 
and  on  the  very  next  day,  the  10th  of  March,  he 
held  up  the  white  flag  and  suspended  hostilities. 
And  on  the  1 1th  Badajoz  was  surrendered,  the 
garrison  becoming  prisoners  of  war,  but  having 
idly  hai^ned  to  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  honours  which  they  had  basely 

did  not  aee  numberi  of  de^  bodies  aeattarad  about  the  fields  right 
and  left  of  the  road,  geaenlly  naked,  noat  of  whom  had  no  mark  of 
wounds  t^om  flre-arma,  and  bad  either  died  of  disease,  of  whloh  many 
of  them  bore  evidence,  or  had  been  flnithed  bv  the  peasantry.  Quo 
day  liB  ramsmtiers  counting  tliem,  and  in  a  tew  tiours  of  the  match  be 
reckoned  ttetween  100  ana  tOO,  tfU  he  felt  too  sick  lo  reckon  any 

more  Borne  of  the  poor  cieaturet  seemed  to  have  crawled  or 

to  have  been  dragged  out  of  the  road  to  die  behind  tlw  loose  utoiM 
walla  with  which  the  fleUs  are  enclosed  ;  and  on  looking  aver  tha 
atone  walla  into  the  Helda,  they  were  aeen  lying  In  clusters  of  three  or 
four,  or  more,  in  all  sorts  o(  poaitiont.  A  few  ware  RiU  brealhing. 
It  was  a  horrid  sight.  He  also  remembers  once  or  twice  seeing  Por- 
tuguese vlUngen,  men  and  women,  Insulting  and  kicking  the  bodies 
of  dead  Frenchmrn  on  the  road,  when  they  were  properly  reproved 
and  driren  away  by  a  British  non-eomminioned  officer.    A  Poiui- 

fueae  ihrnter  In  the  Estrella  showed  him  Uie  unifbrms  of  four  or  Ov* 
'rendimen  wliom  he  had  surniird  siiiKly  and  killed  in  his  nrigh- 
bourhood  during  the  winler.  It  waachidly  In  the  mountainaof  IM 
Estrella  that  tiie  work  ot  destruction  bad  been  carried  on  during  tlM 
winter  of  IBIO-1 1.  The  French  marauding  parties  went  liantinK  for 
providoos  in  Oioae  iequestered  valleys,  and  when  tliey  fell  upon  a 
hamlet  or  fanU'house  they  showed  no  mercy  to  tlie  inmalea.  Some- 
times in  the  mountains  they  pounced  upon  several  famiiie*  huddled 
together  in  a  cave,  with  a  provision  of  ludiau  com  or  pulse  to  last 
Ihem  Tor  tlie  winter.  The  males  were  soon  dispatched,  the  females 
■pared  for  a  time,  but  not  In  merey.  It  happened,  however,  at  limea 
that  these  nuinudtns  parties  vrere  sualli  ud  wora  overpowersd  by 
the  peaaatilry.  who  then  gave  no  onaitu."— i<.  FUwmM,  Miiitmrji 
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forfeited,  and  nrhich  no  capitulation  or  compact 
aad  no  earthly  power  could  restore  to  them  after 
their  despicable  conduct.  Nine  thousand  Spa- 
niards surrendered  to  a  baieging  army  which  did 
not  at  that  moment  exceed  9600  infantry  and 
2000  cavalry!  The  place  was  still  strong,  and 
there  was  still  an  abundance  of  ammunition  and 
artillery.  Cowardice  and  imbecility  were  not 
deemed  sufficient  to  account  for  the  conduct  of 
Imaz.  The  British  general  had  u^ed  him  to 
keep  secret  the  intelligence  of  Massena's  retreat, 
lest  by  means  of  deserters  it  should  reach  the 
eoemy,  whom  his  lordship  was  in  hopes  of  finding 
engaged  in  the  nege;  yet  Imaz  published  the 
intelligence  as  soon  n  he  receiTed  it,  Mating 
moreover  that  he  did  not  believe  it,  that  it  was 
incredible  that  Massena  should  be  flyii^  before 
WelliogtoD,  and,  going  still  farther  than  this,  he 
communicated  the  news  to  the  French  general.* 
The  mdignation  and  astonishment  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington were  great.  Marshal  Beresford,  who  com- 
manded the  allied  troops  in  the  Alemtejo  in  the 
absence  of  General  Hill,  who  had  gone  home  on 
leave,  was  daily  expecting  reinforcements  from  our 
main  army,  and  had  prepared  for  a  rapid  march 
which  must  hare  forced  the  French  to  raise  the 
siege.  AAer  the  unexpected  fall  of  Badajoz  (it 
was  as  unexpected  to  the  besiegers  as  it  was  to  the 
English),  Soult  put  his  troops  in  motion  to  cross 
the  Guadiana  and  the  southern  frontier  of  Porti^ ; 
but  intelligence  reached  him  from  Andalusia  which 
induced  him  to  give  up  the  command  to  Mortier, 
and  p)  repair  with  all  haste  to  Seville.  And,  while 
Soult  had  been  engaged  in  Estremadura,  General 
Graham  t  Caov  the  veteran  and  venerable  Lord 
Lynedoch)  had  issued  from  Cadiz  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  garrison,  and 
had  embarked  with  the  intention  of  landing  on 
the  Andaluaian  coast  and  of  throwing  faimsdf 
upon  the  rear  of  the  Fnmdi  blockading  army, 
which  was  redaced  by  the  draughts  which  Soult  had 
made  upon  it  to  some  16,000  men.  The  British 
and  Portuguese,  about  4000  strong,  got  to  sea  on 
the  2l8t  of  February.  Graham  had  intended  to 
land  somewhere  between  Cape  Trafalgar  and 
Cape  de  Plata  on  the  Atlantic,  or  at  the  old  and 
Btill  essentially  Moorish  town  Tarifii,  on  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar;  but,  finding  it  impracticable  to  effect 
a  landing  either  from  the  ocean  or  in  the  straits, 
he  went  farther  off,  passed  through  the  narrow 
straits  altogether,  and,  entering  the  bay  of  Gibraltar, 
landed  at  Algeciras,  which  town,  with  its  Moorish 
aqueduct,  faces  the  impregnable  rock.  From  Alge- 
ciras Graham  had  to  go  back  by  land  to  Tarifa. 
The  road  between  these  two  old  towns,  running 
over  mountains  and  along  the  edge  of  precipices, 

•  Lotd  WdllBKtoa'alHiFitah  toth*  Eulof  liTWpOOl.  lUted  ItOt 
Hatch. 

t  OeBval  Otmham  had  good  cUiM  to  boOt  optllMta  TCteran  and 
TBDerablB  «TeD  at  ihU  time.  In  1811  ba  «m  tn  the  ^tr-Snt  yev 
of  hu  Yet  In  ihe  baUlo  of  BarriMa.  and  in  tha  dmkdAil  iMKhea 
which  preceded  it,  he  dlipUyed  all  the  acliTllT,  all  the  ariiit,  oT 
youth,  and  underwent  every  haiard  and  btigue.  In  croMlng  ur  bko 
at  JuBdM  he  diamoanted  fton  bb  kvw  to  midr  and  aneounn  tha 
fiMt  Kddien,  sad  tnvened  Uw  whole  of  Ihelnimdatad  amaawar  od  I 
foot,  with  Um  water  to  bb  walct,  aad  at  tinaa  almM  u  hia  chin/  J 


is  about  as  bad  as  any  in  Europe— difficult  in  the 
winter  season  even  to  the  traveller  who  has  no 
other  incumbrauce  than  a  light  portmanteau. 
As  it  was  impassable  for  wheeled  carriages  of 
any  description,  Graham  sent  his  artillery  stores 
and  provisions  back  to  Tarifa  by  sea;  and  they 
were  conveyed  in  boats,  and  safely  landed  by  our 
seamen  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather.  A  Spanish 
force  1000  strong,  under  the  command  of  General 
Lapena,  came  into  the  straits  to  co-operate  with 
the  English  and  Portuguese;  and  after  being  thrice 
driven  back  the  Spaniards  reached  Taiifa,  and  in- 
embarked  on  the  27th^  of  Februai^.  General 
Graham  consented  to  yield  the  superior  command 
to  I^apeSa,  and  to  serve  under  him  durii^  this  ex- 
pedition. But,  villi  one  dr  two  ezceptiona,  it  hsd 
never  yet  been  found  possible  for  a  British  com- 
mander and  British  troops  to  agree  with  a  S|hi- 
nish  general  and  Spanish  troops :  differmces  of 
opinion  arose  immeidiatdy,  misunderstanding  of 
intentions  followed,  and  Uiese  evil  influences  ap- 
pear to  have  increased  during  the  march  from 
Tarifa  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French  pou- 
tions.  The  road  continued  to  be  execrably  bad : 
after  the  mountains  (high  ofibhoots  from  the  Siem 
de  Ronda)  had  been  crossed,  the  army  had  to 
traverse  a  spacious  plain,  which,  in  many  parts, 
may  be  compared  to  the  Pontine  marshes,  for  it  is 
intersected  with  innumerable  streams  running  in 
all  directions ;  it  has  an  immense  mere  (called  the 
lake  of  Junda),  a  lake  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
but  in  summer,  for  the  greater  part,  a  muddy, 
slimy,  pestiferous  bog,  across  which  a  highroad 
runs  over  an  artificial  causeway.  In  this  plain, 
at  Yeger,  about  midway  between  Tarifo  and  the 
bay  of  Cadiz,  the  French  bad  an  outpost  of  in- 
fiintiy  and  cavalry ;  and  a  little  further  on,  on  the 
road  to  Medina  Sidonia,  they  had  a  small  fort 
Lapefia  intended  to  surpriK  both  thesepoats;  but 
his  measures  were  so  ill  takni  that  there  vma  no 
surprise  at  all.  The  posts  were,  however,  carried 
by  fighting,  and  at  the  fort  the  French  lost  sixty 
or  seventy  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
and  abandoned  their  two  cannons  and  all  their 
stores.  At  this  point  LapeHa  was  joined  by  1600 
men  from  the  so-called  army  of  St.  Roques.  The 
whole  allied  force  now  amounted  to  11,200  foot 
and  800  horse ;  but,  instead  of  being  kept  united, 
it  was  divided  into  three  or  four  columns,  which 
pursued  different  lines  of  road,  or  marched  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  each  other.  They  had 
twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery ;  but  this  good  train 
was  divided  like  the  rest  of  the  force.  Victor,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  French  army  in  front  of 
Cadiz,  was  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
on  his  rear ;  but  this  approach  was  far  frcm  lidng 
so  rapid  as  it  might  have  been,  even  after  maldng 
every  allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  the  road; 
and  the  French  general  appears  to  have  had  timely 
notice  of  the  whole  plan,  and  of  every  movement 
of  the  allies.  He  reinforced  General  Cassagne,  who 
occupied  the  town  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  be  took 
post  himself,  with  ten  battalfonis  b^ween  Medlnm 
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Sidonia  and  Chidoiuu  AiYictiir  made  tint  moro- 
ment,  the  Spanish  camp-manhal,  de  Zayas,  quitted 
the  Itle  of  Leon,  threw  a  body  of  troops  over  the 
Saoti  Petri,  and  menaced  the  extreme  left  of  the 
French  lines;  and,  although  TtgoroaBly  attacked 
by  the  French  general  Villatte,  de  Zayas  kept 
his  ground  manfully,  repuliing  Ida  assailants  with 
loBs.  Upon  this  Victor  marched  back  towards 
Chiclana,  and  ordered  Cassagne  to  join  him ;  for 
he  now  expected  nothing  less  than  that  the  dlied 
army,  united  and  led  on  by  Lapena,  would  moke  a 
concentrated  and  vigorous  attack  on  the  left  of  hia 
positions,  break  through  hia  lines,  give  the  hand 
to  de  Zayas,  receive  supplies  and  further  reinforce- 
ments from  the  Isle  of  Leon  and  from  the  city  of 
Cadiz,  and  thus  compel  the  French  to  raise  their 
siege,  or  blockade,  for  good  and  all.  But  an  excess 
of  caution  made  Lapena  slower  even  than  he  had 
been  before ;  much  time  was  lost  in  crossing  the 
hike  of  Junda  by  the  narrow  wretched  causeway, 
which  was  then  three  or  four,  and  in  some  places 
more^  feet  under  water ;  the  allied  army  was  not 
concentrated ;  and,  when  Goieral  Griham  reached 
the  heights  of  Barrosa.  he  found  them  abandoned 
by  a  Spanish  division  which  ou^t  to  have  Iield 
them,  and  in  possession  of  Maurshal  Victor,  who 
was  covering  them  with  8000  men  and  a  formi- 
dable artillery.  It  was  imperatively  necessary  to 
recover  these  heights,  for  if  they  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  there  could  have  been  neiiher 
an  advance  nor  a  safe  retreat,  but  the  allied  forces 
must  have  been  involved  in  one  common  ruin.  Gra- 
ham therefore  boldly  marched  up  the  slopes  of  Bar- 
rosa, in  the  teeth  of  a  terrible  6re  of  artillery  and 
musketry,  and,  with  4000  British  and  Portuguese, 
joined  battle  on  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  hill  with 
double  the  number  of  veteran  French  troops.  The 
combat  was  fierce  and  bloody,  but  not  of  long 
duration :  the  hit!  top  and  the  hill  sides  were  swept 
by  the  British  bayonets ;  an  imperial  eagle  (the 
first  which  the  English  had  taken)  was  captured 
from  one  of  the  most  fiuned  regiments  in  Bona- 
parte's arm^.  The  French,  after  being  driven 
down  the  heights,  were  pursued  across  a  valley ; 
the  reserve  which  they  had  formed  beyond  that 
valley  was  broken  and  completly  routed;  the 
Frendi  general  Ruffin  (whose  proper  name  would 
have  been  Ruffian)  wu  wounded  and  taken. 
General  Bell^rde  was  killed,  General  Rousseau 
was  mortally  wounded,  uid  in  less  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  Victor  was  in  full  i^reat.  The  victory 
had  been  dearly  bought ;  out  of  Graham's  4000 
men,  1243  were  killed  or  wounded.  But  the 
French  loss,  including  440  that  were  taken  pri- 
soners, was  estimated  at  more  than  3000.  During 
this  terrible  and  heroic  struggle,  Lapeiia  was  lying 
three  or  four  miles  off,  and  was  sustaining  a  not 
very  formidable  attack  from  General  Villatte;  the 
cavalry  wss  engaged  at  a  distance,  or  was  ma- 
noeuvring in  another  direction ;  thus  the  British 
received  no  support  from  the  Spaniards  during  the 
unequal  combat,  and  at  its  glorious  termination 
the  want  of  horse  prevented  Graham  from  giving 


a  pursuit  which  must  have  proved  very  destructive 
to  the  French.*  But,  except  the  honour  gained  to 
our  arms,  no  important  result  followed  the  batUe 
of  Ban-Ma,  which  was  fought  on  the  &th  of  March. 
La3>ena  would  undertake  nothing  against  the  re- 
treating disheartened  French ;  and  Graham,  in 
disgust,  marched  to  the  bridge  which  de  Zayas 
had  thrown  over  the  Santi  Petri,  and  retired  into 
the  Isle  of  Ijcod.  Lapena  now  professed  a  great 
eagerness  for  action,  but  he  declared  that  he  could 
do  nothing  unless  Graham  should  quit  the  Isla 
and  join  him,  and  he  remained  in  his  camp  doing 
noting  at  all.  In  this  interval  Admiral  Keats 
landed  some  of  his  British  seamen  and  marines, 
and  these  brisk  fellows  stormed  two  French  re- 
doubts, and  dismantled  all  the  sea-defences  and 
batteries  on  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  from  Rota  to  Santa 
Maria,  except  Catalina,  which  was  found  too  strong 
to  be  carried  by  a  coup  de  mom  by  oaly  two  or 
three  hundred  men.  At  last  Victor,  who,  after  his 
defeat  at  Barrosa,  had  fiiUy  expected  to  be  obl^^ 
to  raise  the  bkickade  of  Cadiz,  or  to  find  a)l  his 
works  destroyed  or  rendered  useless,  returned  to 
his  old  lines ;  and  thereupon  Lapena  crossed  over 
to  the  Isle  of  Leon,  destroyed  the  temporary  bridge 
which  de  Zayas  had  erected,  and  left  the  French, 
without  hinclrBnce  or  molestation,  to  re-establish 
the  blockade.  But,  when  Soult  so  hastily  quitted 
Badajoz  and  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  he  saw 
little  prospect  of  such  a  termination  to  the  expedi- 
tion of  Graham  and  Lapena:  from  Seville  he 
ordered  Sebastian!,  who  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  entreaties  of  Victor,  to  reinforce  the  blockading 
army ;  and  he  called  upon  the  French  government 
at  Madrid,  and  upon  Marshal  BessiSres  in  the 
North,  to  strengthen,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the 
forces  in  Andalusia  and  in  Spanish  Estremadura, 
and  the  army  of  Portugal  under  Massena,  who 
had  now  retreated  as  far  as  Salamanca.  Mortler, 
to  whom  Soult  had  left  the  command  of  the  carps 
d^armee  in  Estremadura,  advanced  from  Badajoz, 
crossed  the  southern  frontier  of  Portugal,  and  laid 
siege  to  Campo  Mayor,  an  old  weak  place  garri- 

*  Lord  WellbiRtan  thtu  npnand  hb  opInioD  of  tlip  little  of  Bar- 
ron.  In  a  warm,  frioBdly  l«ttrr  addrrwed  to  Osoenl  Gruham  on  tha 
Mthof  Mucll: — "  I  \jBf  to  coDgratulaie  you  and  tbo  bnT«  tiooiH 
nDder  joat  command  oa  the  aignal  Ttctory  which  yon  gained  on  tha 
Ml  Inrtant.  I  hate  no  doubt  whatever  that  their  aucceu  would  hava 
tiad  tlw  effect  of  laiaing  the  kieRe  of  Cailix.  if  the  Spnimtt  corps  had 
mad«  any  efTort  la  aulit  then ;  and  I  am  eqtuilly  certain,  from  your 
aceoant  of  ihe  ground,  that  it  you  had  not  decided  wi>h  tlw  utmoM 
proinptituda  to  attack  the  rnemy,  and  if  your  attack  had  not  been  a 
moat  tigorana  ooe.  th«  wholu  allied  army  would  have  hpsn  liat.  You 
haw  to  r«gret  that  auoh  a  victorv  thould  not  hitia  been  rollnwed  by 
all  the  CMuequioMei  whldi  taifSbt  Kaaonably  be  expected  from  itj 
but  JOB  iMT  eonti^  youiatltwUi  the  reflMtlau  that  you  did  your 
ntmoati  aodf  U  all  emta,  lavad  tha  allied  armiw;  and  that  tha 
fUlnialBllMexlmtOfbeBHtt  to  be  dertvad  fnm  yonr  eunbiM  li  to 
be  aitributed  to  IhoM  who  would  hava  derived  moit  advantajje  tton 
them.  Tha  condnct  of  tha  %aiilanla  tbrou^iont  tU*  ncpadiHon  la 
preeiMlf  the  Mime  aa  I  have  vvai  obaatvad  M  to  Im.  llwy  march  the 
troop*  ni|ht  and  day,  wilhont  pmriHon  oi  raat.  and  abuilna  eTciy- 
body  who  pnpoaea  a  moment**  delay  to  aSbid  either  to  the  iSimiahed 
and  Iati)(uod  Mldlan.  They  reach  the  enemy  in  luch  a  alato  aa  to  be 
unable  to  make  any  naition  or  to  execute  any  plan,  even  ifany  plan 
had  been  (bnnedi  and  then,  when  the  moment  of  action  arrlvei,  they 
are  totally  incapaUe  of  momaeni,  and  they  MaDd  by  to  aee  the& 
alliea  destroyed,  and  alterwanlt  abuaa  them  beeauaa  they  do  not  euo- 
tinue,  unaunportod,  eseitioDa  to  which  human  nature  ii  not  »pial.  I 
concur  In  the  propriety  of  your  witbdntwing  to  the  laU  aa  the  8th.  aa 
much  aa  I  admiie  the  pramptitnda  and  determinaaoB  of  your  attack 
of  the  Uh ;  and  1  moat  a&iearely  oongntalato  you  and  the  bma 
tivMin  under  your  aoumand  on  your  iueoeaa."— Cofuwf  ITmawrf. 
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■oned  by  on^  a  few  hundred  men.  But  the  com- 
mandant, a  Portuguese  officer  of  artillery,  made  a 
better  stand  in  this  weak  place  than  the  Spaniard 
imaz  had  made  within  the  strong  defences  of 
Badajoz :  he  defended  himself  braTely  for  eleven 
deya,  until  hia  few  aeTriceaUe  guns  were  dis- 
mounted and  a  wide  practicable  breach  made  in 
the  walls ;  and  even  then  he  demanded  and  ob- 
tdned  from  Mortier  four  and  twenty  hours  more 
to  wait  far  succour,  for  the  true-hearted  Portogueae 
knew  that  Marshal  Bereaford  wai  coming  fast  down 
to  that  frontier,  and  that  every  day,  every  hour 
gained,  was  of  importance.  Rapidly  as  he  was 
moviog,  Beresford  could  not  arrive  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  surrender  of  Campo  Mayor;  but  Mortier 
had  scarcely  established  himself  in  that  place, 
when  Beresford,  having  received  the  reinforcements 
which  Wellington  sent  him  from  the  north,  ap- 
peared in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  head  of  22,000 
men;  and  At  wis  unwelcome  appearance  the 
French  (on  the  25th  of  March)  hastily  evacuated 
Campo  Mayor  and  retreated  to  Badajoz,  pursued 
all  ue  way  by  the  British  cavalry.  Beresford's 
orders  from  Wellington  were  to  invest  Badajoz 
before  the  French  could  provision  it,  and  repair 
and  improve  ita  works.  His  lordship  had  repeat- 
edly represented  to  the  authorities  on  either  side  of 
the  frontier — to  the  Spaniards  as  well  as  the  Poi> 
tUEueae — the  necessity  of  collecting  boata  or  mate- 
riua  wherewith  to  construct  a  movable  temporary 
brUige  acroia  the  Guadiana :  but  these  repreaenta- 
tiona  had  met  with  the  usual  attention,  and  on  this 
account  the  safety  of  the  whole  allied  anny  waa 
repeatedly  put  in  jeopardy.  After  Mortier  and 
our  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  him  had  crossed,  the 
river  suddady  rose  from  three  to  four  feet,  thus 
rendering  the  fords  impassable,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  trestle  bridge  more  difficult  The  neigh- 
bouring country  too  was  so  bare  of  timber,  that 
none  but  small  spars  could  be  procured.  With 
almost  incredible  pains  Marshal  Beresford  did, 
however,  construct  a  sort  of  bridge,  partly  made  of 
boats  and  block-tin  pontoons,  and  partly  of  trestles ; 
and  on  the  5th  of  April,  in  the  afternoon,  the  troops 
began  to  cross  over,  a  very  few  men  at  a  time.  So 
slow  was  this  operation,  and  so  precarious  the 
bridge,  that  it  took  the  army  more  than  three  days 
to  get  over ;  for,  although  there  was  not  an  hour's 
intermission,  it  was  not  until  midnight  on  the  8th 
that  Beresford  collected  all  hia  troops  on  the 
opposite  bank.  If  the  French  had  kept  their 
ground  or  had  returned  from  Badajoz,  the  opera- 
tion must  have  been  altogether  impracticable,  and 
a  part  of  the  allied  army  must  have  been  captured 
or  destroyed;  but  the  inradere  seemed  to  have  lost 
all  spirit  and  confidence,  and  just  at  this  moment 
Mortier  withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  gave  up 
the  commimd  to  lAtour  Manbourg-  Between  the 
9th  and  tlw  i5th  of  April  the  Bribsli  retnvered  the 
fortreas  of  Olivenja,  and  two  or  three  important 
positions  on  the  Valverde  river.  It  was  expected 
that  the  enemy  would  have  made  an  attempt  either 
to  cover  or  to  relieve  Oliven^a  ;  but  they  merely 


gathered  at  Albuera,  and  then  retired  from  that 
ground  at  the  first  approach  of  the  British  army. 
It  was  on  the  20th  of  April  that  Lord  Wellington 
arrived  from  the  northern  frontier  at  Beresford's 
head-quarters :  he  lost  no  time  in  reconnoitring 
Badajoz,  and  he  ordered  immediate  operationa 
gainst  that  place,  which  must  be  taken  quickly  or 
not  at  alL  The  loss  of  Badajoz  (that  ahamefiil 
loss !)  had  be«i  a  most  unexpe<^  and  veiy  severe 
blow  to  his  lordship,  and  he  considered  its  recap- 
ture  as  essential  to  hia  future  operations ;  for  so 
long  as  the  Frrach  held  that  fortress  the  southern 
frontier  of  Portugal  lay  open  to  them ;  and  his 
lordship,  besides,  had  formed  the  plan  of  advancing 
boldly  into  the  heart  of  Spain,  so  as  to  force  the 
French  to  abandon  at  least  Andalusia.  He  knew 
the  uncertainty  and  the  danger  of  the  siege,  but  for 
so  important  an  object  something  must  be  risked. 
While  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
siege  of  Badajoz,  which  he  would  have  directed  in 
person,  if  it  had  been  possible,  Wellington  was  re- 
called to  the  north  by  the  intelligence  he  received 
of  Massena's  movements.  Something,  though  not 
much,  had  been  expected  from  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  a  regular  army — or  what  they  called  such — 
in  Gallicia  and  Leon,  and  numerous  bands  of 
guerillas  in  the  country  behind  Salamanca  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  north-western  provinces  of  their 
kingdom ;  and  these  forces  might  have  been  com- 
petent to  interrupt  the  arrival  of  Massena's  rein- 
forcement and  supplies,  snd  to  cause  him  some  loss, 
if  not  some  serious  delav  on  his  march  from  Sala- 
manca back  to  Ciudad  ^odrigo  and  the  nntheni 
frontier  of  Portugal.  But  the  Span&h  Sxca  did 
nothing,  or  nothing  that  was  of  any  avail ;  and  the 
defeated  French  Inarshal,  having  been  allowed  to 
recniit  and  do  what  he  choie  at  Salamanca,  was 
now  in  full  and  undisturbed  march  for  the  ground 
he  had  quitted  on  the  Coa,  holding  it  as  important 
to  relieve  the  French  garrison  left  in  Almeida  as 
Wellington  and  Beresford  held  it  to  recover  Ba- 
dajoz. The  British  commander-in-chief  was  back 
again  on  the  Coa  by  the  26th  of  April,  making  the 
best  dispositions  to  prevent  the  relief  of  Almeida, 
and  to  drive  Massena  back  once  more. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  the  French  marshal,  having 
been  joined  by  some  fr^h  cavalry  sent  to  him  by 
Bessi^res,  moved  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  crossed 
the  Agueda,  and  entered  Portugal  with  40,000 
foot,  5000  horse,  and  30  pieces  of  artilluy.  He 
had  declared  to  Bessi^res  that  it  would  be  a  shame 
and  disgrace  to  allow  Almeida  to  surrender  to  the 
English  in  the  presence  of  two  marshals  of  die 
empire.  Lord  Wellington,  fully  aware  of  the  in- 
tention of  relieving  Almeida  at  all  hazarda,  deter- 
mined to  fight  another  battle  rather  than  give  up 
the  Modcade  of  that  place.  The  reinforcements 
sent  down  to  the  south  to  Marshal  Bereaford  had 
so  weakened  our  main  army,  that  his  lordship  had 
only  32,000  foot  and  1200  horse  to  oppose  to 
Massena.  The  country,  too,  near  Almei^  waa  in 
good  part  very  fovourable  to  the  operations  of 
cavalry,  in  which  arm  Wellingtop  was  moat  defi- 
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cient.  Moreover,  in  order  to  maintain  the  blockade 
and  prevent  all  acceaa  to  or  egreu  from  the  Por- 
tuguese fortresa,  his  lordship  was  obliged  to  leave 
a  mass  of  troops  under  Almeida,  and  to  extend  his 
lines  for  seven  long  miles,  from  the  river  Turones 
to  the  river  Das  Casas  (two  affluents  of  the 
Agueda),  having  his  left  on  Fort  Concepcion,  hia 
centre  opposite  the  vill^  of  Almeida,  and  hia 
right  at  the  village  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro.  This 
extended  position  was  on  a  low  and  open  table- 
land, between  the  two  parallel  streams,  theTurones 
and  Das  Caaas :  the  river  Coa,  which  had  been 
CToaaed,  flowed  in  the  rear,  and  ihert  was  only 
one  bridge  whereby  to  croaa  it  in  caae  of  a  retreat 
— the  bridge  of  Caatello  Bom.  The  ground  waa 
openeat  on  the  aide  of  Fuentea  de  Onoro,  which 
village  soon  merited  Ui  name—^*  the  Fountains  of 
Honour,'* — and  thoeMasaena  resolved  to  attack  in 
great  force,  homing  to  gain  the  village,  turn  Lord 
Wellington's  right,  push  it  upon  its  centre,  and 
then  drive  the  wnole  of  that  army  back  upon  the 
Coa  and  the  one  narrow  and  perilous  bridge. 
Towards  evening,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  the  French 
left,  under  cover  of  a  hot  cannonade  from  a  ridge 
which  commanded  the  village,  made  a  resolute 
assault  upon  Fuentes  de  Onoro.  They  carried  the 
lower  part  of  the  village,  and  drove  the  English  to 
the  upper  part,  where  the  defence  was,  for  a  time, 
coafined  to  a  few  strong  houses  and  a  chapel  that 
stood  upon  a  rock.  But  WellinKton,  at  the  oppor- 
tune moment,  sent  down  a  freu  brigade,  and  the 
confident  aasailanta  were  driven  back  at  ^e  point 
of  the  bayonet.  Maasena  fed  his  column  of  attack 
with  more  and  more  reinforcements,  and  the 
stn^gle  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  ^lage  was 
tremendous.  Repeatedly  bayoneta  were  crossed 
(that  very  rare  occurrence  in  mr),  the  French 
and  English  being  occasionally  intermixed.  But 
no  French  troops  ever  yet  stood  such  a  contest ; 
and  the  assailants  were  soon  driven  out  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  village  and  across  the  Das  Casas 
river.  Completely  foiled  in  this  effort  Masaena 
passed  all  the  following  day  in  reconnoitring  and  in 
making  plans  of  attack,  which  were  all  foreseen  by 
Wellington  and  provided  for.  In  the  course  of 
that  day  Marshal  Bessi&res,  who  had  joined  Mas- 
aena with  a  body  of  Bonaparte's  imperial  guards, 
reconnoitred  also,  declaring  to  his  impatient  and 
irritated  colleague,  that  great  caution  and  circum- 
spection would  be  necessary  against  a  commander 
so  skilful  and  troops  so  steuly  as  those  now  before 
them.  On  the  morrow,  the  5th  of  May,  as  early 
88  three  o'clock,  the  French  columns  were  in 
motion,  and  at  about  six  Massena  made  a  grand 
attack  on  the  British  right  with  the  greater  part  of 
hia  army,  including  the  entire  mass  of  his  cavalry. 
In  executing  some  necessarv  movements  upon  the 
open  ground  the  British  light  division  suffered 
rather  severely  from  the  charge  of  the  French  horse, 
led  on  by  Montbnio,  and  there  was  one  terribly 
critical  moment;  but  General  Cranfnrd  got  his 
divisioa  into  squares,  Montbrun  drew  hia  bridle- 
ran,  and  the  French  horse  wheeled  round  on  tin 


plain  and  retired  from  the  compact  masses  and  the 
murderous  fire  of  the  British  infantry ;  and,  though 
Maasena  commenced  a  heavy  cannonade  which 
did  great  execution,  twelve  British  guns  were  plied 
with  such  vigour  that  hia  fire  soon  slackened. 
After  this  the  French  marshals  were  foiled  in 
everything  they  attempted;  no  feint,  no  move- 
ment or  manoeuvre  whatsoever,  produced  any  visi  ble 
effect.  All  the  troops  which  Wellington  considered 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  his  extreme  right 
and  centre  to  concentrate  on  his  right,  the  object  of 
Maasena's  grand  attack,  were  wiUidravm  and  con- 
centrated, a  new  front  waa  formed,  and  it  was  so 
deeply  lined  with  botms  as  to  strike  Maasena's  heart 
with  despair.  The  village  of  Fuentea  de  Onoro,  again 
attacked  with  excessive  iur^  and  obstinai^,  wu 
again  defended  as  stoutly  as  it  had  been  on  the  3rd. 
Again  there  seemed  different  shifUngs  and  changes 
of^ fortune :  early  in  the  contest  that  noble  High- 
lander, Colonel  Cameron,  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  three  brave  regiments  were  driven  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  villt^e  by  an  attacking  column 
of  tremendous  strengdi :  at  one  time  the  very 
chapel  on  the  rock  above  the  upper  part  of  the  vil- 
lage waa  abandoned ;  but  Colonel  Mackinnon  came 
up  with  his  brigade; — "  Wild  from  the  plaided 
ranks  the  yell  was  given  ;'* — the  Highlanders 
rushed  on  to  take  vengeance  for  the  fall  of  Cameron, 
and  the  entire  village  was  recovered  and  cleared  of 
all  the  French,  save  their  dead  and  their  badly 
wounded.  The  battle  was  prolonged  in  and  round 
the  village  till  the  fall  of  evening,  when  the  French 
again  crossed  the  stream  and  retired  the  distance 
of  a  cannon  shot  from  its  bank.  Their  generals 
had  committed  various  military  blunders,  but  on 
the  Britiah  side  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  single  mistake.  Our  totaH  loss  was  235  killed, 
1234  wounded,  and  317  mining  at  prisoners. 
The  loss  of  the  French  was  much  greater :  400  of 
their  dead  were  counted  in  the  rillage  of  Fuentes 
de  Onoro  alone,  strewing  the  streets  or  piled  upon 
one  another ;  many  prisoners  were  taken,  and  in- 
tercepted letters  showed  that  as  many  as  2000  or 
3000,  or  by  some  accounts  4000,  had  been  wounded 
either  in  the  attacks  on  the  village  on  the  3rd  or  in 
this  more  general  aflair  of  the  5th.  The  battle  of 
Fuentes  de  Onoro  was  of  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  and  to  the  military  fame  of  our  country, 
by  being  a  regular  pitched  battle,  fought  by  the 
British  in  a  position  (forced  upon  Wellington, 
unless  he  left  Almeida  open  to  Massena)  of  no 
particular  strength,  and,  indeed,  weak  at  one  point, 
and  with  a  very  inferior  force.  A  good  part  of  the 
disciplined  Portuguese  were  away  in  the  south 
with  Beresford,  so  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
troops  engaged  were  British.  The  British  5th 
and  6th  divisions  were  posted  on  the  left  to  protect 
the  blockade,  and,  being  observed  all  tiie  time  by 
an  entire  French  corps,  they  could  take  no  mrt 
in  the  engagement.  There  were  only  four  Bri- 
tish divisions  of  iniantry,  one  Portuguese  brigade, 
and  about  1000  horse  actually  engaged  against 
three  French  corps  of  infantry  Mid  ucarlv  5000 
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cavalry;  for  Montbnin,  expecting  to  decide  the 
battle  Dy  that  one  cowp,  charged  with  all  his  squa- 
drons and  with  almo«t  every  horse  be  had.*  Ma»- 
Kna  fought  the  battle  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
Almeida,  but  he  foiled  completely,  and,  a  few  days 
after,  that  place  wai  evacuated  by  the  French  gai^ 
risen,  who  blew  up  some  of  the  worlo,  fled  by 
night,  and,  getting  across  the  Agueda,  joined  their 
main  army,  though  not  without  the  losa  of  400 
men,  the  third  part  of  their  entire  force,  and  the 
loM  of  their  artillery,  ammunition,  ba^age,  and 
everything  they  possessed  except  the  n^ged  clothes 
on  their  backs,  their  side-arms,  and  muskets. 
Many  prisoners  also  were  brought  in,  and,  but  for 
some  negligence  on  the  part  of  our  blockading  divi- 
sions, scarcely  a  man  of  that  garrison  could  have 
escaped.t  Bonaparte,  before  this,  had  become 
convinced  that  Massenawas  not  the  man  to  drive 
Wellington  out  of  Portugal,  and  he  had  sent  Mar- 
shal Marmont  to  supersede  him.  The  order  by 
which  the  former  favourite  of  fortune  was  ordered 
to  give  up  the  command  to  a  much  younger  and 
less  celebrated  officer  was  harsh,  ungeneroui,  an- 
feeliog  i  but  Massena  had  but  slight  claims  to  the 
sympaUiy  of  any  one,  and  thu  measure  was  what  was 
meted  by  Bonaparte  to  nearly  all  his  unsucoessfiil 
generals.  The  ez^commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  Portugal  wu  allowed  to  take  with  him  to  France 
only  his  son  and  one  aide-de-camp.!  Nearly  at 
the  same  time  Mardial  Nejr,  General  Junot,  and 
Loison  repaired  to  Paris,  whiUier  King  Joseph  bad 
gone  before  them.  These  generals  all  left  behind 
uem  evil  names,  and  carried  with  them  jealousies 
and  fierce  recriminations  of  one  another,  loud  accu- 
sations of  Joseph's  ministers  and  advisers,  softer 
complaints  against  the  govemmeot  of  Paris  and 
even  the  emperor  himself,  and  the  common  deter- 
mination to  excuse,  every  man  of  them,  his  own 
conduct,  by  imputing  misconduct  to  others.  La 
guerre  d'Espagne,  a  word  of  ill  omen  before  their 
return,  took  a  more  sinister  sound  and  significa- 

*  ColoiMl  Ounrood,  WvlltogtoD  Diapalcbra.— NtpleT,  Hitt.  of  Wkt 
In  the  PsniiuulB.— Mafw  Shem.  Hemoira  of  th»  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton.—A.  VLeiuKux,  UlliUrr  Ufe  of  WelUiiriau. 

A  f«w  dayi  lAer  the  battlo,  to  k  letter  addreMed  to  Mr.  Pereevml, 
the  premier,  tlunklng  him  for  hi*  ■ttentkin  to  his  Moomnieiidatlon  In 
fsTouT  of  hU  ftiendi  the  I*i>nuguew,  '*  who  mlly  dewrvtd  the  iceiio- 
rodty  of  the  people  of  Enghnd,**  Lord  WeltiDpftoD  ftgain  mentbn* 
the  huawnitjr  and  iteMTOiity  of  hit  common  Ewlldi  wldierr-  "My 
■oldipr*,''  HV1  hie  lordship,  ''haTe  eondBiiM  to  ■how  Ihi-m  oviTy 
kindDtw  Id  their  power,  m  well  m  to  the  Svaniarde.  The  village  of 
Fueiite*  de  OooTO  havinK  lieen  the  field  of  mttle  the  othn  dav,  and 
not  being  much  improved  by  thii  drcuButanec,  thev  immediately 
•nd  voluntarily  lubacribed  to  ralte  a  *iim  of  monny,  to  Da  given  to  the 
poor  tnlwbitant*  as  a  eomprniation  for  the  damage  which  their  pro- 
perties had  luftaioed  in  the  contest." 

t  Lord  Wellini^n  was  exeeedingly  aDnoyed  at  this  Diligence  or 
oversight,  audhedid  not  fail  tocxpreu  hi*  eenlinenta  to  some  of  the 
eommuidlDf  otHcers,  who  ought  to  huve  hem  better  prepued  for  the 
•ortie  of  the  Fn-nch.  who  had  no  nltematiw  bat  to  luke  «  d«p»nl« 
attempt  to  fly  by  nixht,  or  tonender. 

t  Oa  his  butneward  journey  IhRmgh  ftmln  Itunenn  Bnrowljr 
caped  falling  Into  the  avengMs  tanodn  of  AW  and  the  Sme  fuHltaa 
Ira  br  that  Ikmons  chief. 

In!  SaTarta,  Nina,  the  moat  aetiTe  and  able  of  the  guerilla  leaden 
(with  the  eaorplion  perhaps  orPorlier),dFfeated,onIhoUSad  of  May, 
at  the  Puerto  de  Arfaban,  nwu  Vitoria,  1800  men,  wlio  were  eKorting 
a  eonvoy  of  prlsoDers  and  treasure  to  France.  Massena.  whose  bng- 
gage  was  raptured,  was  to  have  tmvelled  with  this  escort,  but,  dis- 
liking the  manner  of  the  march,  he  had  nrmalned  in  Viloria,  to  wait  a 
better  OVportUldly,  and  to  escaped,  Tlirse  guerilla  band*  were 
alauMt  anrayi  nnetleM :  after  the  fight  they  murdered  in  cnld  blood 
atz  Spaniah  ladles  who,  ia  dHUnce  of  palriDtbm,  bad  attached  tliem- 
■rlna  lo  Fmwk  oflleeta.— CUuMrfirffpicr,  UiU.  ffWtr  te  CAe  Pffw- 


tion  before  Massena,  Ney,  and  the  very  rash  and 
talkative  Junot  had  been  a  week  in  Uie  French 
capital.  Marmont  had  been  ordered  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Portugal  vrith  a  firm 
hand ;  but  this  marshal,  finding  that  he  could  do 
nothing  more  than  continue  the  retreat  which 
Massena  had  begun  after  the  battle  of  Fuentes  de 
Onoro,  retired  to  Salamanca,  and  put  Uie  disheart- 
ened, half-naked,  and  half-starving  army  into  can- 
tonments. 

As  there  was  nothinr  more  to  apprdiend  on  the 
northern  fnmtier  Lord  Wellington  returned  once 
more  to  the  south.  But  beftre  he  could  arrire  on 
the  Ouadiana  great  evenia  had  taken  place,  and  a 
battle  had  been  fought  far  more  bloody  than  that  in 
which  he  had  trinmpbed  on  the  Coa.  A  few  days 
after  the  25th  of  April,  the  day  on  which  his 
lordship  had  left  him  in  order  to  go  and  meet 
Massena,  Beresford  had  quitted  hia  quarters  on 
the  Valverde  and  advanced  against  Badajoz.  La- 
tour  Mauhourg  called  in  all  his  detachments  and 
outposts;  and  by  the  4th  of  May  Badajoz  was 
invested.  But  Soult  was  now  marching  back  from 
Seville  to  relieve  and  then  reinforce  the  garrison  of 
that  important  place.  The  departure  from  Madrid 
of  Jmeph  Bonaparte  had  left  disposable  a  consi- 
derable French  force,  which  that  intrusive  king 
had  considered  necessary  for  the  protection  of  his 
own  person  and  flitting  ephemeral  government ; 
some  troops,  too,  had  been  drawn  from  the  corps 
of  General  Sebastiani,  so  that  the  best  or  most 
skilful  of  the  French  marshals  was  brin^g  a  great 
accession  of  strength  to  the  army  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  two  months  before  by  the 
movements  of  General  Graham.  In  the  same  in- 
terval, however,  communications  had  been  opened 
between  Wellington  and  Beresford  and  some  of 
the  Spanish  generals,  and  a  Spaniah  army  had 
gradually  collected  in  Eatremadura  to  co-operate 
with  Beresford  in  pressing  the  siege  of  Badajoz, 
clearing  that  country  of  the  French,  and  opening 
the  road  into  Andalusia  and  the  rear  of  Victor's 
blockading  army.  Greneral  Castanos  bad  readily 
and  cheerfully  agreed  to  serve  under  Bereaford, 
and  to  leave  the  entire  command  of  the  allies  to 
that  marshal ;  but  it  was  underatood  that  Blake 
and  one  or  two  other  Spanish  generals  had  none  of 
CastanoB*B  modesty,  and  that  they  looked  with  a 
jealous  eye  upon  the  British  officera ;  and,  what 
was  still  more  discouraging,  it  was  known  and 
seen  that  hardly  any  improvement  in  discipline 
had  been  introduced  among  these  Spanish  troops. 
If  Marshal  Bereaford  had  been  properly  supplied 
with  the  rmikriel  and  means  of  pushing  the  siege 
vigorously,  he  might — as  the  French  h»d  then  had 
but  little  time  for  preparation — have  possibly 
breached  and  taken  Badajoz  before  Soult  rould  get 
near  it  \  but  Beresford  had  hardly  anything  that 
was  needful  except  courage  and  good-will;  he 
had  hardly  any  intrenching  tools;  hia  train  of 
artillery  was  contemptible,  his  cannon-ball  did  not 
fit  the  breaching-guus  which  had  been  ftimished 
to  him.  the  howitzen  were  too@g^j^^IK 
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and  it  should  seem  that  be  had  with  him  no  very 
skilful  artillery  or  engineer  officer.  The  soil  was 
hard  and  rocky,  and  Beresford's  people,  besides 
being  insufficient  in  number,  were  but  little  accus- 
tom^ to  trenching,  mining,  and  the  other  opera- 
tions of  sieges.  In  these  particulars  the  whole 
British  army  was  defective,  for  it  had  not  at  the 
time  a  single  corps  of  sappers  and  miners.  [If  the 
govemraent  had  thought  of  sending  out  from 
England  a  few  hundred  of  the  men  cidled  naviga- 
tors, with  their  proper  tools,  this  work  would  have 
been  done  in  perfection  and  with  a  rapidity  which 
no  soldiers,  or  sappers  and  miners,  or  labourers  of 
any  obher  dass  or  country  could  have  equalled.] 
Very  little  progress  had  been  made  in  the  siege, 
but  the  allies  had  lost,  through  sorties  of  the  enemy 
tnd  their  rash  pursuits  of  mem,  from  400  to  500 
men,  when  Beresford  recdved  intelligence  that 
Sonlt  was  rapidly  adnnciog  upon  Badajoz.  This 
was  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  May  ;  and  on  the 
following  morning  Beresford,  far  too  weak  to  attend 
to  two  objects  at  once,  rused  the  siege  and  pre- 
pared to  fight  Soult  in  a  pitched  battte  and  on  an 
open  field. 

Having  removed  their  artillery,  stores,  &c., 
the  allies  took  post  on  the  memorable  ridge  of 
Albuera:  they  were  between  7000  and  8000 
British  infantry,  several  of  the  Portuguese  brigades 
w  hich  Beresford  had  so  admirably  disciplined,  and 
the  Spanish  corps  of  Blake  and  Castanos,  and 
about  2000  cavalry ;  in  all  about  21,000  men :  but 
the  Spaniards,  who  formed  above  10,000  of  this 
total,  had  scarcely  been  disciplined  at  all,  and  were 
but  little  to  be  depended  upon.  Another  Spanish 
brigade,  under  Don  Carlos  d'Espi^a,  arrived  at 
Albuera  on  the  I4th ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th,  after  a  day  of  heavy  rain,  Sonlt  came  up 
with  about  19,000  chosen  infantry,  about  4000 
cavalry,  and  50  guns.  As  at  Fuentes  de  Onoro, 
the  ground  was  very  favourable  for  cavalry.  The 
French  marshal  immediately  reconnoitred  Bctcs- 
ford's  poaitian,  and  determined  upon  on  attack  in 
force  on  the  right  flank  of  the  allies,  which  was 
occupied  by  Blake's  Spanish  corps,  &e  British 
occupying  the  centre.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  May  the  French  troops 
were  seen  in  motion,  dense  masses  of  infantry  and 
clouds  of  cavalry  rolling  towards  Blake's  position, 
while  two  heavy  columns  of  infantry  and  some 
horse,  marching  out  of  a  wood,  pointed  towards 
the  ftoat  of  the  allied  position  as  if  to  attack  the 
bridge  and  the  unroofed,  ruined  village  of  Albuera. 
Other  demonstrations  were  made,  as  though  Soult 
intended  to  attack  the  British  centre  in  front ;  but 
Beresford  saw  that  this  was  but  a  feint,  and  he 
immediately  sent  orders  to  Blake  to  change  his 
front  so  as  to  face  the  French  marching  upon  his 
right.  Blake  refused,  saying  that  the  real  attack 
of  Soult  was  against  the  centre  by  the  bridge  of 
Albuera.  The  truth  appears  to  have  been  that 
Blake  knew  very  well  that,  if  be  attempted,  with 
his  undisciplined  rabble,  to  change  firont  or  to 
make  any  other  movement  in  the  presence  of  an 


active  and  highly  disciplined  enemy,  they  would 
fall  into  irremediable  confusion,  and  either  throw 
down  their  arms  or  fly — to  be  pursued  and  cut  to 
pieces.  But,  when  the  attempt  to  manoeuvre  had 
become  infinitely  more  difficult  than  it  was  when 
Blake  got  his  orders  from  Beresford,  that  pre- 
sumptuous self-willed  man  (his  pride  was  greatly 
increased  since  his  election  by  the  Cortes  to  be 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Regency),  when  the 
French  were  actually  appearing  on  the  table-land 
on  his  right,  and  getting  ready  to  enfilade  nearly 
the  whole  position  of  the  allies,  consented  to  change 
his  front,  and  thereupon  his  Spaniards  gave  way 
in  disorder,  leaving,  for  a  moment,  the  British 
centre  entirely  exposed,  and  too  truly  telling  the 
English  soldiers  what  little  assistance  was  to  be 
expected  from  such  allies.  Beresford  now  ordered 
the  brig^es  of  the  2nd  British  diviuon  to  advance 
to  the  right  and  check  the  assailants.  The  first  of 
these  brigades  (General  Colbome's),  while  in  the 
act  of  droloying,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  French 
artillery  fnm  the  ridges  of  the  hill  which  Blake 
and  his  Spaniards  ought  to  have  held,  was  attacked 
in  flank  and  rear  by  the  French  cavalry  and  the 
fierce  Polish  kncers,  who  committed  a  dreadful 
havoc.  Wherever  these  Poles  had  served  the 
French— whether  in  Italy,  Egypt,  Germany,  Spain, 
or  Portugal, — they  had  distinguished  themselves, 
even  in  armies  not  remarkable  for  humanity,  by 
their  savage  ferocity  as  much  as  by  their  bravery 
and  their  skill  or  address  as  light  cavalry.  On 
the  present,  as  on  other  occasions,  these  lancers, 
with  their  folood-red  flags  shaking  under  the  beads 
of  their  spears,  rode  madlv  over  the  field  to  spear 
the  wounded  and  to  finiui  them  where  they  felL 
The  tremendous  slaughter  made  upon  Colbome'a 
brigade  would,  however,  have  been  atill  greater  if 
these  Poles  had  not  thus  lost  their  time  in  gratify- 
ing their  unsoldierlike  appetite  fbr  blood  and  death  ; 
or  if,  instead  of  scattering  thonselves  over  the 
field,  they  had  kept  tog^her  with  the  Frendi  dra- 
goons, and  pursued  their  first  advantage,  which 
had  been  chiefly  owing  to  surprise.  Two  British 
r^ments  were  almost  annihilated ;  but  the  31st 
regiment,  the  left  of  Colbome's  brigade  of  three 
regiments,  escaped  the  charge,  and,  under  nearly 
every  possible  disadvantage,  it  manfiilly  kept  its 
ground  under  Major  L'Estrat^e.*  Houghton's 
brigade,  tlie  next  of  the  two  brigades,  which 
Beresford  had  ordered  forward  to  recover  posses- 
sion of  the  ridge  on  his  right,  reached  the  summit 
soon  after,  and  maintained  a  most  desperate  struggle 
against  an  immenseljr  superior  force  and  against 
all  arms — artillery,  infantry,  cavalry,  both  light 
and  heavy.  When  we  shall  see  a  well-authenti- 
cated instance  of  the  troops  of  any  other  nation 
gaining  and  keeping  such  a  position  against  such 

*  In  libmlly  nminmaDdlDg  to  the  Duke  of  York  tor  promoUoa  * 
number  of  offlccn  whohad  dliunipiiifavd  theniMlTea  at  Alouen,  Lord 
WeHingtan  mjt :  "  Bat  tlwra  li  mm  officer.  Major  L'Ertnnga,  of  the 
SIct,  whom  I  muitnroainiend  intbs  itrongeat  maimer  for  promotlan 
in  wme  way  or  other.  After  the  other  purti  of  the  laiQe  brifada  vara 
■wept  off  by  the  cuTalry,  thia  llttlo  battalion  alone  held  Iti  ground 
agauHt  all  tfae  tolauta  fn  mutt."—Cokmti  Omaood,  IFeUiMgUm  INc 
jtotcAa.  Hw  aajot  h  wow  QenenJ  Sb  Qny  L'BrtwngB,  1E.C.U.| 
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fearful  odds,  then  we  may  qualify  or  waver  in  our 
national  faith,  that  the  British  infantry  is  the  best 
in  the  world.  Houghton's  men,  however,  fell  fast, 
and  hia  ammunition  began  to  fail.  Beresford  be- 
gan to  think  of  a  retreat,  which  would  have  been 
ruinous,  when  the  gallant  Colonel  Hardinge  (now 
General  Sir  Henry  Hardinge)  suggested  that 
General  Cole's  division  should  be  hurled  against 
the  French.  An  order  to  this  effect  was  instantly 
given,  and  Cole,  with  the  fourth  diTtsion,  which 
consisted  only  of  the  English  fusileer  brigade  and 
of  one  Portuguese  brigade,  promptly  advanced  to 
drive  the  French  from  all  the  heights.  It  was  this 
British  fusileer  brigade  that  restored  the  fight  and 
saved  the  allied  army.  While  the  Portuguese  bri- 
gade under  Gener^  Harvey  moved  round  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  on  the  right,  and  some  troops 
under  Abercrombie  moved  round  on  the  left,  Cole 
himself  led  the  matchless  fiisileers  straight  up  the 
fatal  hill,  which  was  now  completely  crowned  by 
the  French  masses  and  their  artillery.  Two  or 
three  flags  of  regiments  and  six  British  guns  were 
already  in  the  enemy's  possession,  and  the  whole  of 
Soult's  reserve  was  coming  forward  en  masse  to 
reinforce  his  columns  on  the  ridge,  from  which 
Houghton's  thinned  brigade  eeemed  on  the  point 
of  being  swept  at  last-  On  the  ridge  and  on  the 
slopes  the  ground  was  heaped  with  dead,  and  the 
Polish  lancers  were  riding  furiously  about  the  cap- 
tured English  guns  on  the  hill  top.  But  General 
Cole,  at  the  head  of  his  fusileers,  moved  steadily 
onward  and  upward,  dispersed  those  savage  lancers, 
recovered  our  six  guns,  and  appeared  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  and  on  the  right  of  Houghton's 
brigade,  just  as  Abercrombie  took  post  on  its  left. 
The  military'  historian  of  these  exciting  events  has 
given  a  perfect  picture  of  the  scene  which  ensued. 
His  description  has  often  been  quoted ;  but  it 
would  savour  of  presumption  to  attempt  to  give 
another ; — **  Such  a  gallant  line,  issuing  from  the 
midst  of  the  smoke,  and  rapidly  separating  itself 
from  the  confused  and  broken  mmtitude,  starded  the 
enemy's  heavy  masses,  which  were  increasing  and 
preasing  onwards  as  to  an  assured  victory  :  they 
wavered,  hesitated,  and  then,  vomiting  forth  a 
storm  of  fire,  hastily  endeavoured  to  enlai^e  their 
front,  while  a  fearful  diachai^  of  grape  from  all 
their  artillery  whistled  through  the  British  ranks. 
Sir  William  Myers  was  killed ;  Cole,  and  the  three 
colonels,  Ellis,  Blakeney,  and  Hawkshawe,  fell 
wounded,  and  the  fusileer  battalions,  struck  by  the 
iron  tempest,  reeled  and  staggered  like  sinking 
ships.  Suddenly  and  sternly  recovering,  they  closed 
on  their  terrible  enemies,  uid  then  was  seen  with 
what  a  strength  and  majesty  the  Brituh  soldier 
fights.  In  vain  did  Somt;  by  voice  and  gesture, 
animate  his  Frenchmen;  in  vain  did  the  hardiest 
veterans,  eztrici^ng  themselves  from  the  crowded 
columns,  sacrifice  their  lives  to  gain  time  for  the 
mass  to  o^n  out  on  such  a  fiur  field ;  in  vain  did 
the  mass  itself  bear  up,  and,  fiercely  arising,  fire 
indiscriminately  upon'  friends  and  foes,  while  the 
horsemoii  boveriug  on  the  flank,  threatened  to 


charge  the  advancing  line.  Nothing  could  stop 
that  astonishing  infantry.  No  sudden  burst  of  un- 
disciplined valour,  no  nervous  enthusiasm,  weak- 
ened the  stability  of  their  order  ;  their  flashing 
eyes  were  bent  on  the  dark  columns  in  their 
front ;  their  measured  tread  shook  the  ground ; 
their  dreadful  volleys  swept  away  the  head  of 
every  formation ;  their  deafening  shouts  over- 
powered the  dissonant  cries  that  broke  from  all 
parts  of  the  tumultuous  crowd,  as  foot  by  foot,  and 
with  a  horrid  carnage,  it  was  driven  by  the  in- 
cessant vigour  of  the  attack  to  the  farther  edge 
of  the  hill.  In  vain  did  the  French  reserves,  join- 
ing with  the  struggling  multitudes,  endeavour  to 
sustain  the  fight ;  their  effints  only  increased  the 
irremediable  craifuuon,  and  the  mighty  mass,  giv- 
ing way  like  a  loosened  cliff,  went  hudlong  down 
the  aacuit.  The  lain  flowed  after  in  streams  dis- 
coloured with  blood,  and  1500  nnwounded  men, 
the  remnant  of  6000  unconquerable  British  soldiers, 
stood  triumphant  on  the  fatal  hill."* 

The  day  was  now  won,  and,  Beresford  ordering 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  to  advance,  the 
French  retreated  in  dismay  and  confusion  across 
the  Albuera  river.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  firing,  which  had  begun  hotly  at  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ceased.  The  allies 
had  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  about  7000  men. 
of  whom  more  than  two-thirds  were  British.  The 
French  lost,  or  were  computed  to  have  lost,  not 
less  than  9000  men,  including  two  generals  killed 
and  three  generals  wounded.  If  censure  was 
showered  upon  the  head  of  Marshal  Beresford  fur 
his  mani^ment  of  this  battle,  and  for  his  fighting 
it  at  all,  it  was  certainly  not  by  his  considerate  and 
generous-minded  commander-in-chief.  Welling 
ton  pnised  Beresford  Ah-  havii^  raised  the  siege 
of  Badajoz  without  the  loss  of  ordnance  or  8t<nea 
of  any  description,  and  for  having  collected  the 
troops  under  his  command  and  formed  his  junction 
with  Blake  and  Castanos  skilfully  and  promptly ; 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  call  the  battle  of  Atbuera 
a  signal  victory  gained  by  Beresford  and  his  Bri- 
tish officers  and  soldiers  in  the  most  gallant  man- 
ner. He  joined  to  his  admiration  of  it  his  cordial 
concurrence  in  the  favourable  reports  made  by 
Beresford  of  the  good  conduct  of  all.  He  at- 
tributed the  great  sacrifices  which  the  battle  had 
cost  us,  and  the  unmolested  condition  of  the  French 
after  they  had  crossed  the  river,  to  the  right  cause 
— "  it  was  owing  to  the  Spaniards,  who  could  not 
be  moved."  "  I  should,"  says  his  lordship,  "  feel 
no  anxiety  about  the  result  of  any  of  our  opera- 
tions, if  the  Spaniards  were  as  well  disciplined  as 
the  soldiers  of  that  nation  are  brave,  and  if  they 
were  at  all  movable ;  but  this  is,  I  fear,  beyond 
hope !  All  our  losses  have  been  caused  by  this 
defect.  At  Talavera  the  enemy  would  have  been 
destroyed,  if  we  could  have  moved  the  Spaniards : 

•  Colonel  Kapier,  Hiit.  of  Wu  in  the  TVoIiwula.  "  It  wu  ob- 
•rrrod  that  oar  dead,  pMliculaily  the  »7lh  regtmrnt.  wera  lying  u 
they  hkd  tbuKhl,  in  nnki,  and  tltat  every  wound  wm  in  rront.  ' — 
Manlut  BtTw/artt  Diipt^  ta  Latd  irUii^lm,  iaui  AOmtn, 
Mag. 
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at  Albuera  the  natural  thing  would  have  been  to 
ftuppoit  the  Spaiiiardi  on  the  right  with  the  Spa- 
niarilB  who  were  next  to  them ;  but  any  movement 
of  that  body  would  have  created  inextrica)>le  con- 
fusion ;  and  it  was  neceuary  to  support  the  right 
solely  with  British,  and  thus  the  great  loss  fell 
uj}on  our  troops.  In  the  same  way,  I  suspect,  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  moving  the  Spanish  troups 
was  the  cause  ibai  General  Lapena  did  not  support 
General  Graham  at  Barrosa."* 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  (he  day  which  had 
witnessed  one  of  the  most  murderous  conflicts  of 
modem  times,  considering  the  number  of  troops 
engaged,  Beresfoid  improved  his  position ;  bis 
freshest  troops  were  placed  in  the  first  line,  and 
some  hundreds  of  spc^urs  and  flags,  taken  from  the 
Polish  lancers,  who  had  paid  dearly  for  their  bar- 
barity, were  planted  in  defiance  ulung  tiie  crest  of 
the  hill.t  On  the  morrow,  the  16th  of  May,  the 
two  armies  remained  in  their  respective  positions, 
And  Beresford  wailed  in  anxiety  for  another  Attack, 
with  hardly  British  soldiers  enough  to  furnish  his 
piquets  and  to  take  care  of  his  thousands  of 
wounded.  If  Soult,  who  is  said  to  have  acknow- 
ledged that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  long  service 
he  had  never  seen  so  desperate  a  battle,  had  not 
seen  that  the  French  army  was  lopped  and  maimed 
and  spiritless,  he  would  a-surcdly  have  renewed 
the  attack  this  morning  before  Beretford  could  be 
reinforced  by  any  British  troups.  But  the  morn- 
ing passed,  and  the  afternoon,  and  ihe  evetiing, 
and  the  night,  without  any  movement  on  the  side 
of  Soult;  and  on  the  I7tb  Kemmis's  brigade  of 
1500  English  came  up  and  joined  Beresford  on 
the  ridge  of  Albuera,  and  then,  lute  at  night, 

*  ColoDcl  Gniwood,  WellliiKtoD  DUpatchH. 
t  Southey.  HUL  oflhe  TeainMiUr  Wat. 
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Soult  began  to  move  ofl*  his  woiinilcd  luider  cover 
of  the  wood,  and  to  prepare  for  his  retreat  U|)on 
Seville,  which  he  commenced  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  leaving  behind  him  800  siildicrs  severely 
wounded  to  the  generosity  and  humanity  of  the 
English.  The  French  marshal  bad  no  doubt 
beard  of  the  approach  of  Lord  Wellington  from 
tlic  north.  On  ihe  very  next  day,  the  19th,  his 
lordsliip  arrived  at  Albuera  with  two  fresh  divi- 
sions, and  gave  directions  to  resume  the  siecc  uf 
Biidiijoz.  Through  our  deficiency  in  cavalry  Soiilt's 
retreat  was  not  so  much  mulobted  as  it  might 
otherwise  have  been  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  lott 
some  hundreds  of  mLii,  and  our  weak  horse  de- 
feated bia  strong  rear  guard  of  cavalry  at  Usagnc, 
and  killed,  wounded,  ur  took  about  150  of  them. 
Soult  had  almost  stripped  Andalusia  of  troops,  yet, 
instead  of  having  accumpli^hed  the  haughty  boasts 
with  which  he  had  barnngucd  his  men  on  1)e- 
gtnning  his  march  from  Si:ville,  he  now  returned 
thither  with  a  curtailed  army  and  a  diminished 
reputation.* 

Trenches  were  opened  before  Badnj'iz,  and  on 
the  5th  of  June,  a  breach  being  made  in  Fort  St. 
Cristoval,  the  assault  was  given.  Through  va- 
rious wants  and  deficiencies  t  this  failed  com- 
pletely, nor  did  another  attempt,  v.  l,;ch  wi;s  made 
on  the  9ih,  prove  more  successful.  Altogether 
our  storming  parties  lost  in  killed  and  wounded 

*  Mnnlinl  Beictfonl,  Dispalch  to  l/ird  WsUitiKlOD. 

t  "  The  poverty  ot  ilie  mcaiu  at  I.ord  WelliDgton'*  du]X>Ml  tat 
c--irr>  in;;  iin  lliia  licite  a  luliji-ct  ot  miirh  merriment  to  liir  •oldteta 
i-mi'loy'-il.  Grnpral  PicloD  ri.-inaTkcd  Uiat  '  Lord  WellinKtOD  lurd 
UadaiDi  >a  fiirmS  paaperii;'  and  be  WM  oiuwercd  tliat,  '  imtcad  of 
IreaeAing,  the  oporalinDs  iiifeired  more  Uke  beieethng,  Ilnd^oi.' 
Id  fact,  even  thing  wni  waniiii);  to  biinp  Ihe  aie^e  Id  a  rapid  Icrrol- 
DatioD.  Tile  mr.ioa  «erc  ddlcicDt  for  the  mludiun  oT  llic  place  in 
(inj  timcj  liiil  to  ilo  «o  with  rxjiediUoD  ai^i-arcd,  with  sucli  a  forcr, 
be  im)«Mible B.  R<ibiKtui,  itemiiin  qf  Lieut,  Oca.  Sir  TAumoM 
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more  ihr.n  400  of  our  very  Ijcst  men.  On  ihe 
lOtU  Ijord  Wellington  received  certain  intelligence 
that  Marmunt,  the  successor  of  Masscoa,  was 
marching  from  Salamanca  to  the  £outh  to  join 
Marshal  Soult,  with  the  whole  of  the  so-called 
army  of  Portugal,  and  that  Drouct's  corps  was 
marching  from  Toledo,  aod  would  prohably  join 
Soult  that  very  day.  His  lordship  therefore  fell 
back,  and  took  up  a  pnsition  near  Campo  Mayor 
along  the  frotitiers  of  Portugal.  AUhouiih  the 
French  brought  together  from  00,000  to  70,000 
foot  and  £000  horse,  and  although  Wellington, 
counting  Portuguese  and  some  Sjmniardf,  had  not 
more  than  56,000,  of  which  only  3j00  were  horse, 
the  two  French  marshals  would  not  venture  to 
attack  him  on  these  heights;  they  merely  made 
Ycconnaissancc*  which  were  of  no  use,  and  feints 
and  demonstrations  which  never  deceived  their 

Suick-sighted  opponent;  and,  about  the  middle  of 
uly,  Maimont,  perceiving  that  his  army  of  Por- 
tugal was  not  destined  to  force  its  way  into  Portu- 
gal by  that  frontier,  and  that  its  presence  was 
rcquiied  in  other  qoartcrs,  separated  from  Soult, 
Tccrossed  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz,  where  he  had 
crossed  it  on  his  advance,  and  marched  back  to 
Salamanca.  This  rendered  indispensable  a  cor- 
resiwndiug  movement  to  the  northward  on  the  part 
of  Wellington ;  and  his  lordship,  leaving  General 
Hill  (now  returned  from  England)  with  one  Bri- 
tish division  and  the  Portuguese  in  the  Alemtcjo, 
and  giving  up  for  the  present  the  siege  of  Badajoz, 
crosted  the  Tagus  with  the  rest  of  his  army, 
marched  to  his  old  line  of  the  Agueda,  and  es'a- 
blished  his  head-quarters  at  Fuente  Guinaldo. 
Here  he  was  at  no  great  distance  from  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and,  aiming  at  the  recoverv  of  that  for- 
tress, he  caused  it  to  be  watched  anci  surrounded. 
Towards  the  end  of  September,  Marmont  having 
dissipated  a  storm  which  had  seemed  brewing  in 
the  north  of  Spain,  and  liaving  received  large 
reinforcements  from  France,  moved  forward  npun 
the  Agueda,  and  by  his  superiority  of  numbers, 
and  especially  of  cavalry,  obliged  Wellington,  after 
a  partial  cngagrmrnt  at  El  Bodon,  to  withdraw 
his  army,  which  he  did  in  beautiful  order  to  his 
old  position  on  the  Con,  whither  Marmont  did  not 
choose  to  follow  him.* 

Shortly  after  these  movements  in  the  north 
General  Hill  obtained  some  signal  successes  in  the 
south.  Soult  had  gone  back  again  to  Seville  and 
to  Cadiz,  to  have  an  eye  upon  the  blockade  of  the 
latter  city,  which  seemed  as  though  it  would  never 
end.  The  French  gener.il,  Girard,  was  left  near 
the  Guadiana,  in  Simnish  Estremadura,  at  Ar- 
royo Molinos,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caceres; 
and  here,  on  the  28thof  October,  he  was  surpriEcd, 
sarrounded,  nnd  completely  routed  by  Hill,  who 
took  1500  men  and  several  officers  of  rank  pri- 
soners, ti^ether  with  the  whole  of  his  artillery, 
ammunition,  stores,  and  baggage,  with  a  \oss  to 
himself  too  trifling  to  be  mentioned.  General  Hill 
then  odTauced  to  Merida,  where  he  placed  his 

•  A.  VlMuwu,  Mllitanr  Lib  of  Uta  Dukr  of  VrflloilOB. 


troops  in  cautunmcnts.  Thus  the  whole  of  that 
pnrt  of  Estrcmadura  was  delivered  from  tlie  enemy, 
who  had  no  good  footing  anywhere  in  the  province 
except  within  the  walls  of  Badajoz. 

Ko  other  attempt  was  made  by  the  French  upon 
or  near  to  the  Portuguese  frontiers  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  1811.  Lord  Wellington,  in 
the  course  of  this  year,  besides  having  firmly  es- 
tablished his  complete  poEsession  of  Portugal,  had, 
by  his  operations  within  the  Spanish  frontier^ 
given  employment  to  two  French  armies,  and  pre- 
vented the  French  from  acting  with  vigour  cither 
against  Gallicia  in  the  north  or  against  Cadiz  in 
the  couth.  He  had  more  than  redeemed  his  pledge 
and  promise  that  he  would  be  able  to  retain  pos- 
session of  Portugal,  and  to  make  it  k  point  (Tappui 
for  future  operations  ^inst  the  French  in  Spain. 
His  confidence  was  neither  gmter  nor  less  now 
than  it  had  been  two  yeari  ago,  or  when  he  first 
announced  (to  the  scorn  uid  laughtor  of  certain 
politicians  at  home)  that  vith  a  moderate-sized 
British  army  and  the  Portuguese  troops  and  militia 
he  could  defend  and  maintain  that  Kingdom :  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  vary  ing  chances  and  disas- 
trous accidents  which  attend  all  military  plans  and 
operations,  and  it  was  never  in  the  power  of  good 
fortune  to  elate  him  over-much.  His  wondrous 
equanimity  had  as  much  to  do  with  liis  final 
successes  as  his  militar}- genius  and  sagacity.  His 
chief  apprehension  this  year  was  that  the  impatient 
English  public  would  expect  him  to  do  too  much 
at  once,  and  that  the  perplexed  government  might 
be  induced  to  give  up  the  struggle  in  the  Peninsula 
altogether.  In  the  month  of  March,  when  he 
scarcely  knew  whether  the  regent  had  determined 
to  retain  for  good  hii  father's  administration,  or 
whether  the  powers  of  the  state  would  not  be  in- 
trusted to  men  decided  upon  discontinuing  our  effiirta 
on  the  Continent,  and  when  he  was  following  Mas- 
sena*s  track  of  retreat  and  devastation  in  the  midst 
of  burning  towns  and  villages,  he  wrote  to  the 
secretary  of  slate  for  the  war-department :  "  I  shall 
be  sorry  if  government  should  think  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  this 
country  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the  contest. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  objects  of  the  French 
government,  and  the  sacrifices  they  make  to  ac- 
complish them,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  British 
arm^  were,  for  any  reason,  to  withdraw  from  the 
Peninsula,  and  the  French  government  were  re- 
lieved from  the  precsure  of  military  operations  on 
the  Continent,  they  would  incur  all  risks  to  land 
an  army  in  his  majesty's  dominions.  Then,  iit- 
flct'dy  would  commence  an  expensive  contest ;  then 
would  his  majestifs  suf/jccts  discover  what  are  ihe 
miseries  of  tear,  of  urAi'cA,  Ay  the  blessing  ef  God^ 
they  have  hitlterto  had  no  knowledge;  and  the 
cvltiviUiont  the  beauty^  and  prosperily  of  the 
country,  and  Vie  virtue  and  kamnness  of  its  inha- 
bitants, would  be  deslroyedfWtiatever  migfu  be  tie 
result  of  the  military  operations***    His  lordship 

•  Colanrl  Oanrood,  WdUngioa  Di«)wtclMi;  Met  lo  hatA  tknf 
pool,  dated  SSfd  Mucb.  i 
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wsla  making  the  Pcniuaula  the  batile-field  and 
bulwark  of  Great  Britain ;  the  withdrawing  of  hia 
srmy  would  have  led  to  despair  aud  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  aud  to  a  re-conquest  and 
almost  an  extermination  of  the  Portuguese;  it 
would  have  changed  the  temper  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  have  cast  a  damp  over  the  popular 
spirit  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ;  and,  if  we  had 
not  maintuned  our  army  in  the  Peninsula — where 
it  was  acquiring,  in  the  most  active  service,  au 
unrivalled  deeree  of  perfection, — we  must  have 
doubled  or  trebled  our  army  at  home,  which  could 
not  have  found  so  good  a  acbool  in  mere  coast  and 
garrison  duty. 

With  all  the  encouragement  the  British  could 
pve  them,  the  Spaniards,  left  to  themselves  in  the 
eastern  jiroviiices  of  their  kingdom,  seemed  fast 
succumbing  to  the  French.  They  had  lost  one 
important  fortress  after  another,  and  not  being  yet 
cured  of  their  mania  fur  fighting  pitched  battles 
under  the  most  unpromising  circumstances,  they 
had  been  repeatedly  beaten  in  the  field.  Suchet, 
who  had  assumed  the  command  in  Catalonia, 
which  several  generals  of  reputation  had  given  up 
in  disgust  or  despair,  was  a  man  of  great  skill  and 
determination  and  still  greater  cruelty.  After  a 
siege  which  lasted  three  months  and  which  cost 
tlie  besiegers  a  great  loss,  Suchet  took  Tarragona 
by  storm  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  perpetrated 
a  most  atrocious  butchery.  Hb  soldiery  rushed 
through  the  breach  and  tluvugh  the  streets  of  the 
bravely  defended  town,  shouting,  Grace  aitx  mili- 
laireSf  mort  aux  paysans  /*'  and,  as  the  place  had 
been  mainly  defended  not  by  regular  troops,  or  by 
combiitants  with  uniforms  on  their  becks,  but  by 
burgher?,  the  common  townspeople,  and  the  pea- 
santry of  the  neighljourhood,  nearly  every  head 
wiiliin  those  walls  was  devoted  to  destruction ;  and 
the  massacre,  once  begun,  went  on  indiscrimi- 
nately, without  regard  to  military  or  non-military, 
age  or  sex.  The  total  amount  of  the  slaughter  has 
been  stated  at  6000  ;  and  every  enormity  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable  was  practised  in  that 
hapless  city.  Attempts  have  been  made,  and  that, 
too,  in  Quarters  where  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
expected,  to  palliate  these  infernal  excesses  and 
the  general  ferocity  whidi  Sucb^  exercised  during 
his  command  in  Catalonia;  but  the  damning 
evidence  on  the  other  side  is  too  great  and  positive 
to  allow  of  any  doubt  on  the  sulnect. 

The  Spanish  regent- general,  Blake,  whose  forces 
had  been  so  ineffective  m  Estremadura,  at  Albucra, 
marched  an  army  into  the  province  of  Valencia, 
and  on  the  25th  of  October  encountered  Suchet  in 
the  open  field.  Being  thoroughly  beaten  Blake 
shut  himself  up  in  the  city  of  Valencia  with  the 
whole  of  his  army,  the  only  Spanish  army  now  on 

he  «  wHiMH,  ameh  lea  ka  lelor,  to  the  kmm;  and  I  only  bnpa  llint 
tiM  king'*  gtt*mineU  wUl  tomMn  writ  what  I  bata  aborc  Halad  la 
ynuT  loidiliip.  awl  will  aacerialu  as  acaiiy  aa  It  b  In  ihtir  power  tba 
actual  expaua  of  mpldyiaig  a  entala  wmbrT  of  ibm  !■  lUa  eouatiy 
beyond  Uiat  of  employlBR  tuna  at  borne  or  riaawben ;  and  will  keep 
up  ilwlr  force  hm  od  lOch  a  DmUk^  u  «U1  at  all  erevta  tecare  ihefr 
pnaaaWtop.  If  fc  dnat  act  aoable  their  eo»— adct  to  takcadTaiiU|e  of 
evcnU  and  aiiUiH  tba  oOeniTa." 


foot ;  and,  being  besieged  thero,  he,  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  1812,  c;ipitulatcd  wiih  18,000  soldiers, 
23  general  officers,  and  between  300  and  400  guns ! 
Wellington,  who  had  thrown  away  his  arguments 
on  Spanish  pride  and  obstinacy,  said  there  was  no 
man  who  knew  ihe  stale  of  affairs  in  that  province, 
and  had  read  Suchet's  own  account  of  his  action 
with  Blake  in  October,  who  did  not  believe  that  if 
Blake  had  not  fought  that  action  the  city  of 
Valencia  would  have  wen  safe.*  Between  Blake's 
stupid  battle  and  disgraceful  Ciipitulation  Suchet 
reduced  Murvi^ro  and  other  fortresses,  and  esta- 
blished the  French  authority  in  Valencia  as  well  as 
in  Catalonia. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  arms  of  England 
found  occupation  in  many  other  puns  of  the  world. 
In  the  month  of  March  the  unfortunate  and  humi- 
liated King  of  Sweden  issued  a  procliimaiiun,  sig- 
nifying that  on  account  of  ill  heuUh  he  fuuud  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  from  public  affairs,  and  to 
transfer  the  whole  royal  ouifioriiy  to  Bernadottc, 
the  crown  prince  whom  the  nation  had  elccte). 
This  fortunate,  politic,  and  adroit  Gascon — a  man 
of  very  different  temperament  and  {K)wers  to  the 
pacific  and  timid  Louia  Bonaparte,  and  placed  in 
a  country  stronger  and  more  remote  from  France 
than  Holland— no  sooner  found  himself  the  real 
sovereign  of  Sweden  than  he  determined  to  adopt 
Swedish  interests,  and  to  act  not  as  a  French  mar- 
shal and  prince  of  the  Na{)oleonic  empire,  hut  as  a 
Swede.  At  a  very  early  period  he  entered  into 
some  secret  negotiations  with  Russia,  bis  nearest 
and  most  formidable  neighbour,  made  indirect  over- 
tures to  the  court  of  St.  James's,  and  relaxed  in 
his  dominions  the  severity  of  the  Cunlinentul  sys- 
tem, which  Bonaparte  had  engaged  him  to  cany 
out  rigorously.  The  gentle  aud  prudent  conduct 
of  Sir  J.  Snumarez,  the  admiral  of  our  Baltic  Hcct, 
encouraged  Bcmadutte  in  this  line  of  conduct. 
During  the  summer  our  admiral  entered  into  a 
negotiation  with  the  Swedish  govemment  concern- 
ing some  detuned  ships  with  colonial  produce; 
and  in  this  correspondence  it  was  made  apparent 
that  there  was  a  mutual  desire  of  being  upon  ami- 
cable terms.  Sir  J.  Saumarez  now  permitted  the 
coasting  vessels  of  the  country  to  pass  unmolested, 
and  to  renew  the  trade  in  the  Baltic,  the  suspension 
of  which  had  caused  great  distress ;  and,  going  still 
farther  than  this,  our  admiral,  when  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended,  gave  the  Swedish  merchantmen 
convoy  and  protection.  Thus  Sweden,  though  she 
had  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  remained 
(fe  facto  in  a  state  uf  truce.  The  moment  was  not 
yet  come  for  Bernadotte  to  declare  war  against  his 
late  master;  but  tlie  interests  of  the  country,  the 
wise  policy  he  had  adopted,  and  his  personal  hatred 
of  Bonaparte  were  sufficient  pledges  of  his  future 
intentions. 

W  hile  this  bom-Frenchman,  this  soldier  of  for- 
tune, aggrandized  by  the  Revolution,  this  close 
connexion  of  the  Bonaparte  family  (for  Bernadotte 
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had  nnrrif'il  the  sister  of  Joeepli's  wife),  was  tliot 
amicably  disposed  tuwards  Great  Britain,  the  ruler 
of  Deiiniark,  a  prince  of  the  old  legitimate  atuck,  a 
nephew  of  George  III.  of  England,  continued  firm 
in  his  enmity,  or  more  subservient  than  ever  to  the 
will  of  France.  He  enforced  ihe  Continental  sys- 
tem wherever  he  could ;  he  sent  a  great  proportion 
of  hia  DAnish  sailon  to  enter  Bonaparte's  service, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  seamen  were  chiefly 
employed  in  privateers  and  gun-boats  against  the 
British  trade.  A  political  miscalculation  had,  no 
doubt,  more  effect  upon  him  than  his  antipathy  to 
Eugbind :  he  thought  that  everything  must  yield  to 
the  Man  of  Destiny,  and  that  only  those  nations  and 
gorernmenta  could  be  safe  nhich  conciliated  his 
good-will.  In  the  month  of  March  he  suddenly 
sent  a  Danish  flotilla  with  3000  or  4000  troops  on 
lioard  to  recover  the  small  island  of  Anholt,  in  the 
Kattegat,  between  the  ^oret  of  Jutland  in  Deu- 
mal-k  and  Helmstad  in  Sweden,  nfwhich  the  English 
liad  obtained  posaeasion.  Our  garrifon  consisted  of 
no  more  than  350  men ;  but  the  Danish  command- 
en  conducted  tlieir  operations  to  badly  that  they 
l>)st  a  great  many  men  in  fmitlesa  mtteropts  upon 
the  works,  and  when  they  re-emborked  in  despair 
they  left  behind  ihem,  forwantof  aaufficient  num- 
ber of  boats,  some  300  or  400  men  who  had  no 
provisions,  and  who  were  obliged  to  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  n  the  East  I  ndies,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  settlements,  Batavia,  together  with  the  entire 
island  of  Java  on  which  it  is  situated,  was  reduced 
in  the  month  of  August  by  a  British  and  Sepoy 
army  sent  over  from  Madras.  The  small  island  of 
Madura  also  submitted,  nnd  thus  not  a  vestige  was 
left  ofthe  once  extensive  and  splendid  Eastern  domi- 
nion of  the  Dutch— now  Gallo-Batavians. 

In  the  West  Indies,  from  which  Dutch,  Danes, 
and  French  had  been  completely  driven,  the  British 
govemors  of  ialanda  and  commanders  of  troops  and 
squadrons  found  work  to  do  in  suppressing  conspi- 
racies and  insarreclions,  and  in  checking  the  very 
revolutionary  sjHrit  which  was  constantly  emanating 
from  the  free,  independent,  and  very  turbulent 
negroes  of  San  Domingo,  not  without  encourage- 
ment from  certain  Crcules  uf  partly  French  eximc- 
tion.  In  Martini(}ue  the  free  people  of  colour 
joined  the  negroes  m  a  plot  for  setting  fire  to  the 
town  of  St.  Pierre,  massacring  (dl  the  whites,  and 
making  a  black  republic  after  the  manner  of  San 
Domingo;  but  their  plot  was  discovered  in  time, 
and,  when  ihey  began  to  move,  the  military  and  the 
militia  (old  French  planters  and  settlers  as  well  as 
English  settlers)  were  fully  prepared  to  receive 
them.  Alwut  500  slaves,  led  on  by  five  black  chiefs, 
wert  defeated  outride  of  St.  Pierre,  and  were  dis- 
persed with  grest  loss.  Many  were  taken  prison- 
ers, and  fifteen  of  them  were  hanged. 

Although  it  was  only  by  occasional  surprises 
that  die  British  navy  could  perform  any  achieve- 
ment!, there  wm  several  brilliant  (Vigate  figlita 
and  in-ihore  operations.  In  tlte  narrow  and 
dangerous  Adriatic  ica.  Captain  William  Iloue, . 


the  pupil  of  Nelson,  and  one  who  bade  fair,  should 
opportunity  serve,  to  emulate  the  fame  of  that  hero, 
obtained,  on  the  13th  of  March,  oS  the  island 
of  Lissa,  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  with  foor  Eng- 
lish frigates,  a  complete  and  most  brilliant  victory 
over  five  French  frigates  and  six  smaller  vessels 
with  500  land  troops  on  board.*  Another  de- 
sperate action  was  fought  by  Captun  Schomber^, 
near  Foul  Point,  Madagascar.  The  Frenchf  un- 
willing to  leave  us  in  undisturbed  posaesaion  of 
the  Indian  seas,  had  collected  three  frigates  and 
tome  land  troops  on  the  African  coast,  in  the 
Mozambique  channel,  and  recovered  posaeasion  of 
Tamatara.  Schomberg,  who  had  three  frigates 
and  a  sloop,  but  who  lost  the  service  of  one  uf  his 
frigates  by  damage  done  to  her  masts  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action,  captured  the  French  com- 
modore's frigate,  made  another  strike,  recovered 
Tamatava,  and  captured  all  the  msels  tn  the  port, 
including  a  44-gun  frigate  whidi  had  escaped 
from  the  action.  A  glance  at  our  naval  history, 
or  at  the  dispatclua  and  reports  printed  in  the 
Gazette,  will  show  that  18U  was  not  an  idle  year 
on  tlic  seas,  and  that}  counting  the  conflict  vraieh 
was  now  beginning  widi  iSt  United  States  of 
America,  our  fleets  and  squadrons  were  eng^cd  in 
all  the  four  quarters  ofthe  globe. 

In  the  interior  of  France,  nearly  everything, 
according  to  outward  appearance,  still  fuvoun-d 
the  Corsican  emperor.  On  the  20th  of  March  tlie 
Empress  Maria  Louisa  was  safely  ddivered  of  a 
son,  wlio  forthwith  received  the  names  and  titles 
of  Napoleon  Francis  Charles  Joseph,  Prince  of  the 
French  Empire,  and  King  op  RoiiB.t  Congratu- 
latory addresses  were  poured  in  from  all  the  de- 
partments, and  all  the  principal  cities  of  France, 
from  Belgium,  Holland,  the  Hanse  town»,  the 
Cunfedcrnted  States  of  the  Rhine,  and  from  Italv, 
albeit  in  the  last  country  the  ominous  title  of  King 
of  Hume,  bestowed  on  the  heir  of  the  French 
empire,  initated  those  blind  and  obstinate  political 
dreamers  who  continued  to  believe  in  Bonaparte's 
promise  to  separate  Italy  from  France,  and  to 
unite  her  as  one  great  and  independent  conntrv. 
On  the  I6th  of  June  Napoleon  opened  the  session 
of  that  constitutional  mockery,  the  C&rps  Legislai^\ 
telling  those  legislators,  who  could  do  nothing  but 
record  his  will  and  echo  his  words,  that  his  s&n 
would  answer  the  expectations  of  France,  and  bear 
to  their  children  the  sentiments  which  his  father 

*  Jjinr*,  Naval  History.— -Mtmoin  ud  Letlm  of  Sir  Willlan 
Iloiiii',  nJitrd  by  Widow, 

t  Whtn  txiT<\  W.'lUii>ttun  uid  the  Britiih  attnjr  woe  MriiiaK  the 
miwrabln  tetrral  vf  Matsma  In  Sp«in,  Uley  hraM  K/i>  AUr  oT  1UI 
|UM.   Till*  wn*  tha  TOvsl  Ntlnt*  SHbh  for  tbe  Mrtn  tt  9m  Kl^  td 

•'  The  cliild  vm  iMiiitlud  by  CaWttuI  ll«wy,  »bft  mm  now  tn 
bith  favour,  and  liad  J«al  bcra  naned  Aidibiib«p  oT  l^tfc.  Ctm  Ibta 
onFiuion  all  r.iim*  and  proeeMM  »r  Oalteiy  vore  •zhaiiatM.  All  tW 
C.r/.j  df  fAit,  the  fpnaie.  Uir  eounc'I  oT  rtalc,  M  tbcBMlm  be  br- 
frnlcd  to  tbc  Kiaf  vt  Rome,  thM  .1  few  My  old ;  th^  retard  to  tAm 
ditnnrtM  to  wbleh  hi*  anrae  oc  ytn-mMt  rptilW ;  tbrn  they  dafllnl 
before  hfa  mdle  mnklun  Uwb  mvianeei.  hMutofa  l'ari«  mtmm  il 
Ihrmtelvei  much  wtib  tUa  Msnr.  TV  tairth  tif  lUi  lofkai  ««* 
coved  wiih  rral  eBlhnaiaMi  only  by  tinae  iAob  fcmMm  fcMfcW 
oa  th«  rai]iiri-  ot BiMMi-aile ;  tbvM  nm  mw  !■  ft  Ok  ciiMiiinili^  nt 
the  imptial  dynaaty,  and  «  goannilae  to  tbenarlvea  for  ihe  tut  itr. 
NetntMi- a  tlM>  cMd  bM^  vhh  trim  at  fek  IMi  III 

■MlMlt  whicbniitK-d  hisdnUl.    BjtttW  WmU  »Bki' 
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now  burc  tu  ihcm  ;  that  the  French  people  must 
□ever  forget  that  their  happiness  and  glory  were 
dependant  on  the  prosperity  of  the  throne  which 
he  had  raised,  consoHdated,  and  a^randized  by 
them  and  for  them ;  that  he  deured  that  this 
should  be  properly  understood  by  every  Fmich- 
man,  and  that,  happen  what  might,  or  in  whatever 
posiUoD  Providence  and  his  will  should  place  them, 
the  lore  of  France  was  their  first  duty.  In  this  ses- 
sion several  new  members  or  deputies  made  their 
first  trisie  appearance.  These  were  Dutchmen 
from  Holland  and  the  other  United  Provinces, 
Germans  from  the  Hanse  Towns,  Swiss  from  the 
Valais  (now  formally  incorporated  with  France), 
and  Italians  from  the  confiscated  states  of  the 
Church.  They  had  all  been  named  by  the  French 
senate,  without  any  election  by  the  people  they 
were  sent  to  reptesent,  and  by  whom  they  were 
reported  to  he  fairly  and  freely  chosen.  "  Alas  !" 
says  a  French  writer,  *'wc  still  kept  playing 
farces !  but  how  could  we  hope  to  deceive  anybody 
by  such  fictions  and  lies  as  these  V*  It  was  pota- 
pously  reported  that  France  had  been  augmented 
by  sixteen  new  departments,  containing  altogether 
5,000,000  of  poinilation,  yielding  100,000,000 
of  francs  of  revenue,  and  adding  300  leagues  of 
coast.  After  ministers  had  presented  a  budget  as 
fictitious  and  deceptive  as  all  the  rest,  and  af^er 
these  hollow  shadows  of  legislators  had  voted  ad- 
dretees  and  whatever  else  was  demanded  or  ex- 
pected from  them  (sanctioning,  as  they  had  done 
before,  the  forestalling  of  the  aimual  conBcri{)tion, 
and  the  execution  of  severe  laws  against  such  as 
were  slty  of  the  murderous  Spanish  war,  and  eudeb- 
vonred  to  escape  this  forced  enlistment),  the  short 
session  was  closed  on  the  25th  of  July  by  the 
Comte  de  S^r,  counsellor  of  slate.  Se^ur,  in 
his  closing  discourse,  repeated  that  France  had 
800,000  men  under  arms,  and  that  350,000  of  these 
troops  were  in  Spain  or  on  the  frontiers,  ready  to 
act  in  that  country.  But  in  this  number  the 
c  nint  certainly  counted  a  great  many  more  men 
than  were  really  effective,  while  he  or  his  master 
overlooked  the  exhaustion,  discontent,  and  down- 
right disaffection  which  was  caused  by  the  merci- 
less conscription.  Already,  in  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  France,  young  men  and  men  in  the  prime 
and  vigour  of  life  had  almost  disappeared,  leaving, 
to  supply  their  places,  only  sged  and  infirm  men, 
children,  or  beardless  boys ;  and  already  the  prac- 
tice had  become  common  of  seizing  mere  boys, 
draughting  them  into  regiments,  and  sending  them 
across  the  Pyrenees  to  perish  of  fatigue  which  they 
had  not  strength  to  bear.  The  great  question  of 
the  church  vras  another  source  of  distraction  and 
aneasiness.  It  was  found  infinitely  more  difficult 
to  subdue  and  control  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
than  to  kidnap  or  imprison  the  helpless  old  pope'; 
and  al!  the  devout  Catholics  in  Italy,  in  louthem 
Germany,  and  even  in  France,  looked  with  more 
reverence  and  obedience  to  the  dungeon  of  Pius 
VII.  than  to  (he  throne  of  Napoleon.  Even  his 
own  matcToal  nude.  Cardinal  ^sicb,  full  ftom  hh 


side  in  this  holy  war,  and  took  part  witli  the  pope 
or  with  the  canons  of  the  church.  Bishoprics 
were  felling  vuant ;  the  pope  refused  to  institute 
BuccesBon,  and  none  but  the  moat  discredited  of 
the  churchmen  wonld  fill  the  vacant  sees  without 
the  papal  institution.  In  a  moment  of  wrath 
Bonaparte  spoke  of  making  a  schism  in  the  cburch. 
Baying  that  he  knew  he  could  divide  France  and 
turn  half  or  more  of  it  into  a  protestant  or  some 
other  community.  Sire,"  said  Comte  Louis  de 
Narbonne,  who  had  not  lost  his  wit  and  causti- 
city in  becoming  one  of  Bonaparte's  chamberlains, 
"  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  enough  religion  in  all 
France  to  stand  a  division  1"  There  was,  however, 
religion  and  belief  in  the  south  of  France,  in  tlie 
Vendee,  in  many  other  remote  departments,  and  it 
certainly  lingered  still  in  some  corners  of  all  the 
great  towns,  not  excepting  Paris  itself,  that  great 
Temple  of  Reason ;  and  such  religion  as  there  was 
was  an  unmodified  fanatic  Catholicism.  Putting 
out  of  the  account  that  acarcely  visible  minori^ 
the  Huguenots,  or  Calvinists,  all  the  Frenchmen 
who  were  not  bigoted  Catholics  were  atheists,  or 
deists,  or  materialiats,  in  whose  eyes  every  religious 
faith  was  about  equally  despicable.  It  was  by  con- 
ciliating the  Catholics  that  Bonaparte  had  tran- 
quillised  the  interior  of  France ;  and  he  knew  full 
well  that  the  zealots  would  relight  the  flames  of 
civil  war  and  brave  his  power,  great  as  it  was,  rather 
than  submit  now  to  receive  uncanonical  bishops 
and  unordained  cur«s.  In  the  month  of  June, 
while  his  submissiTe  Corps  LefjislalifitoB  sittinir, 
Bonaparte  assembled  what  he  called  a  French  Na- 
tional Ecclesiastical  Council.  More  than  a  hundred 
prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the  church  assembled 
in  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  (Maury), 
and  thence  proceeded  in  solenm  jiroccssiun  to  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  to  invoke  the  celestial  spi- 
rit to  preude  over  their  ddiberadona.  After  high 
mass  a  sermon  was  preached,  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  reading  of  the  decree  which  convoked  the 
council,  and  of  the  profeasion  of  faith  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  Trent  This  over,  Cardinal  Fesch, 
who  had  officiated,  and  who  had  been  named  pre- 
sident, repeated  the  oath  preecribed  for  bieho|)9,  &c., 
by  the  bull  of  Pius  IV.,  which  began  with  these 
words :  *'  I  promise  and  vow  a  true  obedience  to 
the  Roman  pontiff*,'*  &c.  All  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  repeated  the  oath  after  him.  Three  days 
after  this — on  the  20th  of  June — this  council  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  itself  and  to  deliberate,  Bona- 
parte's minister  of  worships,  minisire  des  cuUcs^ 
being  present,  to  issue,  in  case  of  need,  the  tem- 
poral bulls  of  his  master.  This  lay  minister,  in 
fact,  opened  the  deliberations  himself  by  reading 
an  imperial  decree,  which  was  but  badly  received 
by  the  churchmen.  Cardinal  Fescb,  as  president, 
read  an  imperial  message,  by  whidh  the  council 
was  called  upon  to  decide  on  the  means  of  settling 
canonical  institutionB.  Forthwith  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  diis  great  question  and  re- 
port upon  it.  The  members  of  this  committee, 
after  varioua  commnuications 
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adopted  a  report  \c)uch  lie  himself  Itad  dictated* 
The  majority  of  the  council  was  not,  however,  so 
docile :  when  the  committee  presented  their  report, 
and  the  draught  of  a  decree  in  conformity  with  it, 
the  council  voted  that  the  said  decree  could  be  of 
no  avail  until  sanctioned  by  the  ]}ope.  This  was 
on  the  10th  of  July.  Immediately  an  imperial  de- 
cree came  forth  dissolving  the  council,  and  orders 
were  iaaued  for  arresting  the  bisliopa  of  Touroay, 
Troyes,  and  Ghent,  who  had  been  very  energetic 
in  their  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  real  kid- 
napper and  gaoler  of  the  pontiff.  These  three 
prelates  were  shut  up  in  the  caatle  of  Vinccnnes, 
and  they  only  obtained  their  liberty  by  resigning 
their  sees.  Bonaparte  then  ordered  his  minister  of 
worships  to  call  together  not  a  council  but  a  com- 
miuton  or  a  congregation  of  bishops ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  timidity  or  time-serying  of  a  certain 
number  of  prelates,  notliing  could  be  settled,  and 
the  helpless  old  pontiff,  who  had  been  brought 
from  Savona  to  Fontainebleau,  continued  from  his 
prison  to  defy  all  the  threats,  violence,  and  pre- 
potency of  the  master  or  dictator  of  Europe,  and 
his  excommunication  against  all  such  churchmen 
as  should  Eubmit  to  the  will  of  the  lay  monarch, 
and  therehy  break  the  canons  of  the  church,  was 
left  unrevoked.  The  tyrant  in  the  Tuileries  was 
checked  and  humbled  by  the  captive  of  Fontaine- 
bleau ;  and  great  were  his  apprehensions  lest  some 
attempt  might  be  made  by  the  faithful  to  carry  off 
Pius.  These  thoughts  caused  Bonaparte  much  dis- 
quietude, as  well  while  he  was  meditating  his 
Russian  war,  as  whui  he  was  absent  on  that 
disastrous  campaign.  If  the  pope  bad  been  carried 
across  the  Alps,  at  a  time  when  nearly  every 
French  soldier  iu  Italy,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
native  Italian  armies,  were  drawn  out  of  that 
country  to  perish  beyond  the  Vistula,  the  whole  of 
th.it  peninsula  would  have  been  convulsed. 

We  have  incidentally  alluded  to  some  of  the 
causes  which  rendered  the  continuance  of  the 
friendship  between  France  and  Russia,  or  between 
Napoleon  and  Alexander,  an  impossibility.  Other 
causes  of  rupture  existed;  nor,  excepting  the 
youthful  admiration  of  Alexander  for  the  military 
genius  and  success  of  the  great  soldier  of  fortune, 
would  it  be  easy  to  discover  any  good  ground  for 
sympathy  or  good-fellowship.  On  both  sides  there 
was  a  proneness  to  trickery  and  duplicity,  the 
Russian  cabinet  being  quite  equal  to  Corsicans 
and  Frenchmen  in  a  contest  of  this  kind.  After 
promising,  or  at  least  inducing  the  czar  to  believe 
that  he  promised,  to  leave  the  sultan  to  his  fate,  or 
not  to  interfere  for  the  preservation  of  the  Turkish 
dominions  in  Europe,  Bonaparte  had  encouraged 
and  assisted  the  Turks,  who  continued  their  war, 
and,  though  often  beaten,  cost  the  Russians  enor- 
mous sacrifices.  By  creating  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  by  uniting  to  it  Western  Oallicia  and 

■  lttanMUuilBoMpart«mMt«dtaoM«rhte  tannoapJitclrka 
—lint  Im  ilHped  Iho  membrn  of  (lie  cdudoU'i  oumnlllM  b}  pmentlas 
to  Uwn  » l«u«t  (dwnitli  Mt  ripied)  fini  At  pop*.  wUoi  mvcd  to 
MGiminuid  con^luwr* 


Cracow,  and  (when  it  suited  his  purpose)  by  talk- 
ing oracularly  uf  the  possibility  of  re-construct- 
ing the  old  and  once  vast  Polish  nondescript  (it 
can  neither  be  called  a  monarchy  nor  a  repub- 
lic), Bonaparte  gave  occasion  to  great  distrust 
and  uneasiness ;  fur  such  a  reconstruction  of  Po- 
land must  interpose  a  barrier  between  Russia  and 
the  civilised  nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  tend 
to  throw  her  back  to  her  original  condition  of  an 
Eastern  power,  with  free  communications  only  with 
semi-barbarous  countries.  Even  if  placed  in  the 
conditiou  of  a  trulv  independent  state,  strong  enough 
to  support  hersel/  by  herself,  and  exempt  from  auy 
fore^n  dictation,  whether  from  France  or  from 
any  other  power,  Poland,  from  the  whole  nature 
of  things,  and  from  what  had  passed  in  her  wars 
and  partitions,  could  never  be  tlie  friend  or  the 
quiet  neighbour  of  Russia ;  but  the  idea  of  Polish 
national  independence,  and  of  her  freedom  from 
French  control,  was  not  to  be  entertained  by  any 
rational  man  for  a  single  moment.  Europe  was 
too  full  of  proofs  of  what  Bonaparte  meant  by  the 
independence  of  the  nations  or  states  he  protected 
or  created.  If  he  had  re-united  all  the  territories, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  shores  of 
tlie  Baltic,  which  once  belonged  to  her,  still  Poland 
would  have  been  and  could  have  been  only  a  de- 
pendence of  France,  with  a  submissive  king  and 
government,  who  must  have  received  their  orders 
and  instructions  from  Paris.  Such  a  reconstruc- 
tion was  impracticable;  but,  take  the  Uuchy  of 
Warsaw  as  Bonaparte  had  constituted  it,  take  the 
submissive  character  and  habits  of  the  King  of 
Saxony,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  this  Grand 
Duchy,  Uke  the  decided  French  predilections  of 
the  largest  or  most  stirring  part  of  the  Pules,  their 
rancorous  hate  of  tlie  Russians,  their  readiness  to 
serve  in  any  war  wherein  Bonaparte  might  choose 
to  employ  them,  and  the  rapture  with  which  they 
bailed  every  prospect  of  an  opportunity  to  serve 
under  him  against  their  hereditary  foes,  and  no 
surprise  need  be  felt  at  the  fact  that  this  ephemeral 
state  was,  as  long  as  it  existed,  a  sharp  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Russia.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw 
was  little  else  than  a  vast  garrison  for  Bonaparte, 
or  a  vanguard  to  his  prodigious  armies  ;  or,  if  it 
were  more  than  this,  it  was  a  centre  of  intrigues 
and  machinations  all  hostile  to  Russia.  BoD^rte 
too  had  given  no  slight  offence  to  the  cur  by  dis* 

Soisesaing  his  near  family  connexion  the  Duke  of 
lldenburg  of  his  territory,  contrary  to  the  treaty 
of  TilsiL  But,  perhaps,  the  cause  which  contri- 
buted mott  of  all  to  the  quarrel,  or  which  most 
hastened  on  the  open  rupture,  was  the  Contineutal 
System,  to  which  Russia  could  not  submit  without 
ruin,  and  to  which  Alexander  could  not  have  at- 
tempted to  adhere  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
some  of  those  summary  proceedings  wherewith  the 
Russians  had  been  accustomed  to  remedy  the  mis- 
chievous polity  of  their  sovereigns.  Tne  nobility 
and  great  landholders  of  the  country  soon  dis- 
covered the  unchangeable  truth  that  nations  can- 
not icU  unless  they  buy  j  that  thja  excluding  coo- 
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tinental  syitem,  vhich  prohibited  the  pnrchaae  of 
British  manufactures,  colonial  produce,  &c.,  shut 
them  out  from  the  best  market  they  had  for  their 
own  produce,  and  prevented  their  exporting  by  eea 
what  they  grew  on  their  own  vast  estates.  The. 
complaints  of  his  powerful  subjects  had  induced 
Alexander  to  issue,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1810, 
a  ukase,  by  which  colonial  and  other  goods  were 
allowed  to  be  introduced  into  the  ports  of  Russia, 
unless  they  clearly  appeared  to  be  the  property  of 
Bubjecta  of  Great  Britain.  Such  a  restriction  was 
futUCj  and  iraa,  as  a  matter  of  course,  intended  by 
the  government  of  Ale.Yander  to  be  so :  it  was 
evaded  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the  trade  with 
England  might  almost  he  said  to  be  re-opened  once 
more.  The  conduct  of  Bemadotte,  as  crown  prince, 
or  de  facUi  king,  of  Sweden,  coincided  very  per- 
fectly vith  thia  Russian  system,  and  aggravated 
the  choler  of  Bonaparte.  Complaints  uttered  by 
the  French  ambassador  at  Sl  Petersburgh  were 
soon  followed  by  arrogant  and  most  insolent  me- 
naces. Some  of  the  Parisian  liUerateurs  in  the 
pay  of  Bonaparte,  who  had  formerly  been  em- 
ployed in  writing  eulogiums  of  the  just  and  mag- 
nanimous Emperor  Alexander,  were  now  set  to 
work  to  traduce  him,  his  whole  family,  his  court, 
his  country,  and  his  people;  and,  between  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1811  and  the  spring  of 
1812,  as  many  and  as  atrocious  calumnies  were 
produced  against  the  czar  as  had  been  issued 
against  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Prussia  just  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  Prutuan  war  of  1806. 
Besides  indulging  his  aptte  and  roalicei  Bonaparte 
considered  this  as  a  very  proper  way  of  preparing 
the  minds  of  the  French  people  for  a  tremendous 
contest.   A  pretended  history  of  the  Russian  em- 

{>ire — a  revolting  libel  from  the  first  page  to  the 
ast — was  published  in  Paris,  and  widely  circu- 
lated under  the  secret  auspices  of  the  police.  In 
this  once  well  known  book  nearly  every  vice  and 
crime  which  Suetonius  attributes  to  the  Roman 
emperors  were  attributed  to  the  Russian  czars; 
and  Alexander  himself  was  charged,  not  merely 
with  being  privy  and  consentient  to,  but  an  actor 
in,  the  murder  of  his  own  father,  the  crazed  Paul. 
As  the  French  press  continued  to  be  in  shackles, 
aa  nothing  was  allowed  to  he  printed  and  pub- 
lished of  which  Bonaparte  and  his  police  did  not 
approve^  the  Russian  Emperor  was  justifled  in 
holding  the  Emperor  of  the  French  responsible  for 
these  outrages.  They  were  proof,  and  more  than 
I  roof,  enough  that  Bonaparte  had  fully  made  up 
ilia  mind  to  undertake  aRossianwar;  and  some 
considerable  time  before  the  close  of  the  year  1811 
most  men  in  France  clearly  saw  that  the  most 
gigantic  preparations  were  making  for  an  unprece- 
dented campaign. 

Bonaparte  had  driven  from  his  presence  Talley- 
rand and  every  other  able  and  acute  statesman, 
tugether  wiih  almost  every  man  that  presumed  to  en- 
tertain or  express  opinions  opposite  to  his  o^vn  ;  yet 
still  it  is  said  that  a  few  sensible  counsellors,  men 
attached  to  his  interest  as  it  involved  their  own, 


ventured  gently  to  remonstrate  against  his  present 

mad  project,  to  represent  the  undecided  state  of  the 
warfare  in  Spain,  the  frightful  drain  made  upon 
the  population  of  France,  as  well  as  upon  that  of 
Italy  and  other  dependent  states,  by  that  warfare, 
the  sullen  aspect  of  all  the  north  of  Germany,  the 
spirit  displayed  particularly  by  the  students  m  the 
German  universities,  the  progress  making  by 
patriotic  political  societies  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
Germany,  the  doubtful  attitude  assumed  by  Bema- 
dotte, the  insecure  nature  of  the  tie  which  bound 
Austria  to  him,  and  the  wonderful  and  sudden  in- 
fluence which  might  yet  be  exercised  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  by  English  subsidies.  But  the 
Man  of  Destiny  frowned  down  these  prudent  advi- 
sers, or  silenced  their  remonstrances  with  tranchant 
argument  or  vspid  declamation,  We  look  in  vain 
fur  any  new  encouragement  which  he  could  have 
found  anywhere  except  in  the  predicted  bankmptcy 
of  England  and  the  now  manifested  intention  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  brave  the  maritime 
power  of  Britain,  and  rush  into  a  war  against 
the  country  to  which  they  owed  their  origin,  their 
language,  and  every  high  quality  which  distin- 
guished them  as  a  people.  He  considered  that  this 
American  war  must  inevitably  act  as  a  capital 
diversion  in  his  favour;  and  he  hastened  to  nego- 
tiate an  intimate  alliance  between  the  United  Statea 
and  France — between  the  model  republic  of  modem 
times  and  the  destroyer  of  republics  old  and  new  ; 
between  a  people  who  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  their  conatitution  and 
government  that  conquest  by  force  of  arms  was 
unjustifiable  and  inadmissible,  and  a  people  and  a 
man  who  had  been  conquering  or  overrunning  not 
on^  their  neighbours,  but  nearly  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  for  eighteen  years. 

A.D.  1812,  The  parliamentary  session  was  opened 
on  January  the  7th,  with  the  speech  of  the  prince 
regent,  delivered  by  commission.  The  speech 
dwelt  upon  the  favourable  military  events  of  the 
past  year,  and  upon  [the  circumstances  which  en- 
couraged hui)e  and  perseverance.  It  applauded  the 
consummate  talents  of  Lord  Wellington,  the  perse- 
vering bravery  of  the  Spanish  people,  and  the 
extension  of  the  guerilla  system  of^  warfare.  -With 
reference  to  the  subsisting  differences  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  it  was  stated  that  the 
discussions  had  not  been  brought  to  an  amicable 
close ;  but  that  .no  measure  of  conciliation  should 
be  left  untried,  which  might  be  found  consistent 
with  Uie  honour  of  the  empire,  and  the  commercial 
and  maritime  interests  of  the  country.  The  ad- 
dressea  were  carried  in  both  Houses  without  a  divi- 
sion, but  not  without  debate  and  censure.  In  the 
l^rds,  Grenville  and  Grey  pronounced  a  sweeping 
condemnation  on  all  the  measures  of  government  at 
all  connected  with  the  war  or  foreign  policy,  making 
new  predictions  of  calamities  which  must  follow  any 
rupture  with  our  brethren  beyond  the  Atlantic.  In 
the  other  House  Sir  Francis  Burdett  declared  that 
Englishmen  for  the  last  eighteen  years*  nay,  ever 
since  the  war  of  the  Am^c^U)  ^vo^ 
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duily  losing  their  liberty;  that  a  detestation  of 
French  liberty  had  hrst  pr(>duced  the  present  war; 
th^  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  Spanish  people ; 
that,  even  if  the  cause  of  Spain  should  be  honestly 
undertaken  by  the  British  goTemment,  it  bad  now 
become  perfectly  hopeless ;  that  the  victories  von  by 
our  armies  were  altc^ether  barren,  &c. :  and  then 
came  the  baronet's  prescription  of  parliamentary 
refiirm. 

The  regent's  Speech  had  intimated  that  no  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  indisposition  of  the  king. 
On  the  16tn  of  January,  the  House  of  Commons 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  king's  household,  Mr.  Perceval, 
the  premier,  laid  before  it  the  measures  proposed  to 
be  adopted.  He  stated  that,  according  to  the  opi- 
nions of  his  physicians,  the  expectation  of  his 
majesty's  recovery  was  diminished  ;  and  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  regency  bill,  the  reetrictions  of  which 
were  limiled  to  one  year,  the  entire  sovereign  au- 
thority must  soon  devolve  on  the  prince  regent,  nnd 
with  it  the  civil  list,  be  called  attention  to  the  ar- 
rangements which  it  might  be  proper  to  make  for 
the  royal  household.  Several  objections  were  taken 
to  the  ministerisl  plan ;  but}  in  the  end,  ibe  two 
following  resolutions  were  carried — "  1.  That,  for 
making  proviuon  for  the  due  arrangement  of  his 
majesty's  household,  and  for  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  during  the  continuance  of  his  ma- 
jesty's indisposition,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  queen  to  meet  the  increaeed  expenses  to  which, 
in  consequence  of  such  indisposition,  her  majesty 
may  be  exposed,  there  be  granted,  out  of  the  conso- 
lidated fund  of  Great  Britain,  the  additional  yearly 
sum  of  10,000f.  8.  That  it  is  expedient  that  pro- 
vision be  made  for  defraying  the  expenses  incident 
to  the  assumption  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  by  his  royal  highness  the  ftrince 
regent,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  mar 
jesty." 

The  bills  framed  upon  these  resolutions,  though 
they  underwent  some  discussion,  oiconntered  no 
very  strenuous  opposidon.  Some  members  urged 
tlut  any  such  addition  to  the  queen's  income  wsi 
unnecessary ;  and  that  the  pressed  grant  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  regent,  being  meant  to  apply 
retrospectively,  did  away  with  the  merit  of  the 
prince's  having  declined  burthening  the  country 
wiili  any  additional  charge  when  he  first  took  the 
reins  of  government  into  his  hands.  Upon  this 
last  point,  however,  that  very  important  part  of  the 
Whig  opposition  who  had  been  accustomed  to  call 
themselves,  or  to  be  considered,  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  friends,  were  quite  silent.  It  was  made 
apparent  that  there  was  again  a  deficiency  in  the 
civil  list ;  and,  while  this  was  to  be  made  up,  it 
was  represented  that  two  courts  and  households 
must  he  maintained,  the  one  for  tht  queen,  who 
would  luep together  the  servants  to  wliom  the  king 
was  moat  attached,  and  one  for  the  regent,  who 
was  bound  to  support  the  splendour  of  the  throne. 
Virtually  the  dvil  list,  chargeable  with  the  addi- 
tional hofiOOl.  to  the  queen,  was  vested  in  the 


regent,  who  was  allowed  also  to  retain  his  revenue 
as  prince  of  Wales.* 

The  bill  for  prohibiting  the  grant  of  offices  in 
reversion  bein^  about  to  expire,  Mr.  Bankes  intro- 
duced a  new  bill  in  order  to  render  the  measure 
permanent  On  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  on 
the  Ith  of  Februarr,  Perceval,  without  giving  any 
previous  notice  of  bis  intention,  oppoied  it,  although 
on  former  occasions  the  bUl  had  passed  the  Com- 
mons  almost  without  objection ;  and  it  was  re- 
jected in  a  thin  House  by  a  majority  of  two.  After 
this  defeat  Mr.  Bankes  proposed  a  bill  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  limited  to  two  years.  This  met  with 
no  opposition  in  the  Commons ;  and  it  was  carried 
through  the  Lords  after  the  rejecUon  of  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Earl  Grosvenor  for  continuing 
its  operation  to  the  year  1840.  Early  in  the  session 
notice  had  been  taken  of  an  appointment  conferred 
upon  the  regent's  confidential  servant.  Colonel 
Mac  Mahon.  The  place  was  that  of  paymaster  of 
widows'  pensions,  which  had  been  long  held  by 
General  Fox,  the  brother  of  the  deceased  states- 
man Charles  Fox,  but  which  had  long  been  conn- 
(Icred  as  a  mere  sinecure.  The  reports  of  two 
committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  one  as  br 
back  as  the  year  1163,  and  the  other  as  recent  as 
the  year  1808,  recommended  the  ubolition  of  the 
office,  as  well  as  that  of  a  deputy-paymaster,  as 
being  unneceiBary,  the  holder  of  the  one  having  very 
little  to  do,  the  holder  of  the  other  nothing  at  all. 
Upon  the  death  of  Cieneral  Fox,t  it  had  been  re- 
commended to  ministers  to  do  aw^  with  the  office 
the  general  had  so  long  held.  But,  during  the 
recess  of  parliament,  ministers,  to  gratify  the  prince, 
had  conferred  the  paymastership  upon  Colonel  Mac 
Mahon,  with  the  intimation  that  the  colonel  was  to 
hold  it  subject  to  any  future  arrangement  by  parlia- 
ment. But  the  foes  to  sinecures  now  represented 
that  the  place  had  not  been  granted  to  GeiKral  Fox 
for  life  any  more  than  to  Colonel  Mac  Mahon ;  yet, 
that  on  turning  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
1783,  it  would  be  seen  that  no  reason  bad  been 
given  fiiT  not  immediately  aboliahing  the  office, 
save  that  it  was  then  held  by  General  Fox.  And 
they  argued  that,  if  ministers  nad  acted  consistently 
with  that  recommendation,  they  would  certainly 
have  abolished  the  place  at  the  general's  death, 
instead  of  making  a  new  grant  of  it  to  the  colonel, 
in  whose  behalf  it  might  also  be  pleaded  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  deprive  him  of  what  had  been 
given  to  him  and  enjoyed  by  him.  This,  they  said, 
was  throwing  discredit  upon  the  prince  regent,  and 
insulting  parliament.  On  the  other  side,  ministers 

*  Shortlv  aflei  Ihti  iMUeiiient  tlw  nsoat,  by  Istiei  to  both  Hoiuc*, 
iccoiniiienaMi  a  Mpuste  provldon  Tor  liU  lUlenUw  pritmMw;  and 


pritirmiti  ^lould  be  aranled  OODOt.  *-yanr,  exclualTu  of  tlie  4000/. 
a-y(«r  from  the  civil  Uit,  which  lut  mm.  Wing  raynble  duriiiit  ^ear 

•nre,  could  not  be  relied  apon  (cltli  ccrUiobr.  The  ninlMnr  nirlhrr 

....        .  . 


prapoaed  that  at  the  death  of  oiw  uf  the  prlBOeam  ibe  aUovMiee  lo 
eMfaof  the  fUTviviDi  datm  thonld  be  Taited  to  '.O.mfil.  per  anntim, 
that  the  nne  ■bonld  coDllnne  »hea  thm  ibuuld  b*  too  Miniioi* 
Ofily,  and  Uiat  the  lole  snrvlfor  thould  receive  IS.OOO/.  per  aumim. 
A  bill  Kiaittil  M.OOOJ.  per  oniiiiin  for  llirse  i>iiii>oaM  «»  cnTiinl 
witlioutaay  dilllcullv. 

i  G«Tieral  Pox  had  not  died  unUl  the  IWi  of  July,  iBtl,  whni  the 
luecvdiog  MMiun  of  twrliament  waa  within  a  ttn  daji  of  lla  pni. 
ragatfam. 
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praised  the  character  and  taleut  of  Mac  Mahon  ; 
said  that  his  case  was  that  of  a  persun  whose  ser- 
vices merited  public  remuneration ;  that  the  power 
of  giving  pensions  instead  of  sinecures  had  not  yet 
been  granted  to  the  recent,  and  that,  under  these 
drcunutaneea,  the  quast  sinecure  having  bec:)me 
vacant,  it  had  been  given  to  as  wortiiy  an  individual 
as  the  government  could  have  selected.  The  House, 
however,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bankes,  refused  by 
115  against  112  to  vote  the  money  to  pay  the 
salary  of  the  office.  This  was  equivalent  to  a  vote 
fbr  the  abolition  of  the  said  office.  Mac  Mahon 
was  remunerated  by  the  post  of  private  secretary 
to  the  regent.  This  produced  a  fresh  storm  from 
the  opposition  benches,  whose  occupants  had  now 
become  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  was  no 
hope  nor  chance  of  the  regent's  changing  the  ad- 
ministration, and  who  were  thereby  led  to  change 
the  policy  in  which  they  had  persevered  so  many 
years,  of  lauding  the  prince  and  defending  his 
conduct  on  all  occasions.  Mr.  Wynne  imme^tely 
called  the  attention  of  parliament  and  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  novel  and  extraordinary  appointment, 
of  which  the  repreaeDtativea  of  tlw  people  knew 
nothing  more  wAa  what  they  learned  from  the 
Gazette.  He  declared  that  do  regent  or  king 
had  any  right  to  keep  a  private  secretary ;  that 
the  only  proper  aecreiaries  were  the  secretaries  of 
state  ;  that  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  de- 
partment was  the  sovereign's  private  secretary ; 
that  William  III.  had  no  private  secretary,  nor 
George  I.,  nor  Qeorge  II.,  nor  even  George  III., 
until  after  his  majesty's  deprivation  of  sight,  when 
Colonel  Taylor  was  employed  in  that  capacity. 
He  asked  whether  it  was  proper  to  have  a  private 
secretary  to  read  to  the  regent  the  communication! 
of  his  ministers  ;  and  he  raised  other  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  ihe  new  appointment.  Ministers  repre- 
sented the  immense  increase  of  public  business,  and 
maintained  that  the  appointment  of  a  private  secre- 
tary was  neither  unlawful  nor  inexpedient,  unless 
the  House  were  prepared  to  moke  the  regent  one 
of  the  greatest  slaves  in  his  own  dominkms.  The 
motion  for  on  inquiry  was  rejected  hy  176  to  100; 
but  it  was  thought  expedient  to  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion of  Wilberforce,  that  the  private  secretary  s 
salary  (2000/.  per  annum)  should  be  left  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  regent's  privy  purse. 

Unfortunately  fur  the  opposition,  some  of  their 
leaders  got  entangled  in  the  economy  web  of  Mr. 
Bankci,  and  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  anti-sinecure 
and  reforming  propositions  of  the  party.  The 
stormy  discussions  about  Mac  Mabou's  affair  were 
scarcely  finished,  when  Bankes  brought  in  a  bill 
for  utterly  abolishing  many  sinecure  places ;  and 
minidten,  who  opposed  the  bill,  were  left  m  a  mi- 
nority.* Three  days  after  this,  on  the  7th  of  May, 
Mr.  Creevey  rose  to  recommend  ^eat  savings  instead 
of  small  ones,  and  called  the  serious  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  tellerships  of  the  exchequer,  now  and 
for  a  very  long  series  of  years  held  by  the  Marquess 

'  TIk-K  vlUiI  (v-t  ihc  lliinl  r.  ading  of  Dukea'a  Uil  ISi ;  tt^HtM  It 

in. 
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of  Buckingham  and  Lord  Camden,  each  of  whom 
was  in  the  receipt  of  more  than  1000/.  for  every  100/. 
that  Mac  Mahon  would  have  received  as  paymaster 
of  widows'  pensiixis.*  These  tcllerships  were  as 
ancient  as  the  exchequer  itself,  and,  like  other  offices 
bestowed  by  the  crown,  they  conferred  upon  the 
holders  a  vested  right,  with  which,  it  wu  held, 
parliament  could  not  interfere.  The  emoluments 
arose  out  of  certain  fees  char^  on  the  issue  of 
the  public  moneys,  and  they  increased,  of  course, 
with  the  increase  of  the  public  expenditure.  Thus 
every  year  of  this  war,  which  added  to  the  taxation 
of  the  country,  swelled  the  emolumenla  of  the  two 
noblemen,  who,  in  the  last  year,  were  said  to  have 
divided  between  them  the  enormous  sum  of  54,000/. 
A  poundage  on  all  sums  issued  for  the  army,  navy, 
ordnance,  &c.,  and  a  fee  of  2^  per  cent,  on  pen- 
sions and  annuities,  were  charged  by  the  tellerB.t 
Parliament,  however,  had  upon  several  occasions 
interfered  to  a  certain  extent  with  these  emoluments 
of  the  tellers.  Thun,  quite  recently,  the  annuities 
conferred  on  the  four  princesses  hod  been  exempted 
from  the  fee  of  2^  per  cent.,  and  indeed  from  any 
deduction  whatever  to  the  tellers.   The  subsidies 

f ranted  to  foreign  powera  had  alwaya  in  practice 
eeu  exempted ;  and,  although  the  tellers  had  for- 
merly claimed  bs.  per  cent,  on  all  sums  issued  fur 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  army,  parliament 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  sum  of  100,000/.  had 
bean  granted  under  this  head,  stepped  in,  and  re- 
duced the  fee  to  Ss.  9d.  per  cent.  Upon  these 
grounds  Mr.  Creevey  founded  a  scries  of  resolu- 
tions, the  last  of  which  declared  :  "  That  it  is  the 
duty  of  parliament,  in  the  present  unparalleled  state 
of  national  expenditure  and  public  calamity,  to 
exercise  its  rights  still  farther  over  the  fees  now 
paid  out  of  the  public  money  at  the  exchequer,  so 
as  to  confine  the  profits  of  Uie  two  tellers  to  some 
fixed  and  settled  sum  of  money,  more  conformoble 
in  amount  to  Uie  usual  grants  of  public  money  for 
public  snvices,  &c."  In  their  dread  of  further 
inroads  upon  vested  rights,  and  out  of  other  mo- 
tives apparently  unconnected  with  any  particular 
affection  or  regard  for  the  two  noble  tellers, 
ministers  opposed  both  the  orinnal  motion,  and  on 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Brand  for  appointing 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  precedents  ;  and — wh^ 
seemed  stranger— 4he  greater  part  of  the  opposition 
joined  the  ministers,  both  PonBonbv  and  Tierney 
not  only  voting  but  speaking  at  length  on  the  same 
side  as  Perceval.  Thus  the  original  motion  was 
lost  without  a  division,  and  Brand's  inotion  was 
rejected  by  148  against  40.  A  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition,  who  had  voted  with  the  mi- 
nority, says :  "  On  this  occasion  Ponsonby,  Tierney, 

*  The  place  wbidiOcaentl  Fox  had  held  to  many  yrara,  and  which 
Mac  Malion  had  held  only  a  few  moolha,  was  calcuUleil  aa  worth 
STOO/.pnannuB;  but  It  la  doabtnlwlwlhai  It  nftmledSOOOi.  Tbo 
tellaraltlpa  of  the  «zel>nu>  ^  rt«>  MtOMl' «  S7/M0i.  par  annum 
each  I 

t  Prom  a  report  of  th«  Conniitatanen  of  Publk  AecounU  tn  1 7at, 
it  appeared  Uuit  tite  naSta  of  UiU  office,  which  In  lime  of  pnic^had 
nollilthcrtn  ■moimtcd  to  more  Ihao  ITOOt.  per  annum  to  rnch  of  Ihe 
Mlm,  bad  titen  to  7000/.  per  annum  iiir  eael>.  In  conaeqaeuc.-  of  i)ii> 
cxi>.>nw:(  Uwiirri'd  (hiring  the  Amprleiii  "nr.  Prom  in*  report  of 
MkMbrr  emmiiM*.  made  In  ISO*.  U  amcaml  (hat  the  emolnmcnta  .>r 
tbe  iAMt  nwHuitcd  at  thnt  Xima  ta  S3/MWf.  peMannoi  sicb.  ■ 
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and  the  greatest  part  of  the  opposition,  joined  the 
ministers.  Lord  Grenville,  indeed,  had  said  that 
he  considered  the  motion  as  aimed  personally  at 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  friends  ;  and  therefore 
most  of  the  firm  adherents  to  the  opposition  party 
Totcd  accordii^ly,  or  staid  away.  In  the  minority, 
however,  were  Whitbread,  General  Fergusson, 
Lord  Tavistoclc,  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  and 
Brougham."*  What  between  his  own  auditor- 
ship,  and  these  tellerships,  the  exchequer  was  or 
ought  to  have  been  rather  fatal  to  LordGrenville's 
patriotism  or  popularity.  One  of  these  tellers,  the 
Marquess  of  Buckingham,  was  the  Mr.  George 
Grenvilie,  tlie  prime  minister  of  former  times,  and 
the  uncle  of  Lord  Grenvillc.  The  Grenvillitcs 
asked  whether  the  opposition  would  destroy  the 
Whig  orittocracy,  and  the  weight  of  iheir  argu- 
ments or  of  their  influence  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  conduct  of  that  oppositbn  at  this  critical 
moment.  Ministers,  and  those  who  spoke  with 
them  against  any  interference  with  the  vested  rights 
of  the  two  tellers,  said  that,  although  their  office  was 
certainly  obnoxious  on  account  of  its  enormous 
profits,  it  could  not  continue  very  long;  that  one 
of  the  holders  was  above  sixty  years  old,  and  the 
other  nearly  of  the  same  age,  so  that  parliament 
would,  at  no  very  distant  period,  be  enabled  to 
regulate  or  abolish  the  oiTice  without  injustice  to 
individusls.  In  November  of  this  year  the  two 
noble  tellers,  in  a  conjoint  letter  to  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  intimated  their  intention  of  con- 
tributing to  the  public  service  a  third  of  their 
salary  and  fees  from  the  5th  of  January  next  to  the 
end  of  the  war.  The  Marquess  of  Buckingham 
died  on  the  lUh  of  February  of  the  following  year. 
Lord  Camden,  now  the  Marquea  Camden,  is  atill 
alive,  but  in  1814  voluntarily  resigned  all  the  extra- 
ordinary emolnments  of  his  office,  amounting  to 
about  9000/.  a  year,  reaerving  to  himself  only  the 
•alai7  of  2700/.. 

Before  the  session  closed  an  attack  was  made  by 
the  opposition  upon  another  patent  place,  the  emolu- 
ments of  which  seemed  disproportionate  to  the  duties 
and  services  of  the  office.  In  the  session  of  1810  Mr. 
Perceval  himself  had  brought  into  parliament  a 
bill  to  regulate  the  office  of  Registrar  of  the  Admi- 
ralty and  Prize  Courts.  This  most  lucrative  office, 
while  his  lather  vom  first  lord  of  tlie  admiralty,  had 
been  granted  in  reversion  to  his  elder  brother  Lord 
Arden  (who  now  enjoyed  it),  and  after  Lord  Arden's 
death  to  Mr.  Perceval  himself.  The  regulations 
proposed  in  Perceval's  bill  were  not  to  take  place 
at  present,  and  no  redu^ions  of  emolument  were  to 
be  made  till  after  the  expiration  of  the  e.'iisting 
present  and  reversionary  interests,  or  until  after 
the  death  of  Lord  Arden  and  Perceval;  and  it  is 
aaid,  th^  no  regulations  vould  have  been  proposed 
at  aU,  if  the  subject  had  not  been  fbned  upon  the 
premier  by  the  reporta  of  the  finance  committee. 
The  bill  declared  that  the  iwiitrar  should  be  enti- 
tled to  only  one  third  part  of  the  lees  of  his  office ; 
and  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  should  go  to  the 
•  sir  SuBBol  EoBUlf,  DUry  of  Fuli«»eiit»T]r  14b,  In  HeKoin. 


consolidated  fund.  Sir  Samud  Romilly  objected 
that,  where  the  fees  of  tin  office  relating  to  the 
administration  of  justice  were  too  large,  the  proper 
course  to  be  taken  was  to  diminish  the  fees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  suitors,  and  not,  as  was  here  proposed, 
to  continue  the  abuse  and  let  the  public  in  to  share 
the  spoils.  The  bill  was,  however,  carried  as  Per- 
ceval had  framed  it.  But  now,  in  June  1812, 
another  bill  for  regulating  the  office  of  Registrar  of 
the  Admiralty  and  Prize  Courts  was  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Henry  Martin.  It  was  opposed  by  all  the 
crown  lawyers.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  support^  the 
bill,  the  main  principle  of  which  was  to  prevent 
the  registrar  from  making  profit  for  his  own  use  of 
the  suitors'  mouey  deposited  in  his  hands,  and  to 
establish  regulations  similar  to  those  adopted  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  when  the  office  of  accountant- 
general  was  cretfed.  Sir  Samuel  said  be  could 
have  no  doubt  Uiat  an  officer  of  a  court  iutniated 
with  the  suitors*  money  could  not  legally  make 
interest  of  it  fur  his  own  benefit;  that  one  oi  the 
articles  of  impeachment  against  Lord  chancellor 
Mncclcsfield  was,  that  he  had  encouraged  the  mas- 
ters in  Chancery  to  make  profit  of,  and  traffic  with, 
the  suitors'  money ;  and  that  if  the  House  rejected 
this  bill  they  ^ould  themselves  be  guilty  of  the 
same  crime  of  which  they  had  formerly  accused 
Ijord  Macclesfield — they  would  permit  and  encou- 
rage the  registrar  to  employ  and  traffic  with  the 
money  of  the  suitors.  The  bill,  however,  was 
rejected,  in  a  thin  house,  by  a  majority  of  38,  the 
numbers  being  65  i^ainst  27-  It  was  made  to 
appear  that  Lord  Arden,  the  r^istrar,  whose  fees 
avenged  about  12,000/.  aryear,  had  made  7000/. 
a-year  more  by  interest  and  profiti  of  auitors* 
money,  and  that  he  had  aoraetunes  than  200,000/. 
of  sudi  money  employed  at  interest*  These  public 
revelations  injured  toe  eflfectof  the  praise  for  disin- 
terestedness which  had  been  given  to  the  late 
premier. 

The  Marquess  Wcllesley,  who  was  dissatisfied 
with  some  of  his  colleagues,  and  who  was  supposed 
to  have  contracted  some  engagements  with  the  op- 
position, signified  his  intention  of  resigning  almost 
as  soon  as  parliament  had  met.  He  was  induced, 
however,  to  remain  in  office  till  the  expiration  of 
the  year  to  which  the  restrictions  on  the  regent  were 
limited.  But  when,  on  the  18ih  of  February,  that 
period  arrived,  and  the  regent  still  seemed  deter- 
mined to  retain  the  ministers  his  father  had  left  in 
power,  the  marquess  declared  that,  though  upon  cer- 
tain principle*  he  would  lie  ready  to  comply  with 
the  regent's  wishes  and  serve  toUh  Mr.  Perceval, 
he  could  never  serve  vnder  htm.  Hia  resignation 
was  accepted  on  the  19th  of  Februan,  and  there- 
upon Lord  Castlereagh  returned  to  oflSce,  and  suc- 
ceeded the  marqueu  as  aecretair  for  foreign  afiurs. 
Six  days  before  the  Marquess  Wellesley's  resigna- 
tion, the  regent  wrote  a  letter,  which  ma  purposely 
made  public,  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  regent  b^n  with  alluding  to  the  Cut  appnnch- 

•  SirSam<i«lRnml1lT,l)Un-orhl«Pu>'bBnlRryUb,lB  Wnmiilii 
ud  i;jn«fpou<kiiM  ruled  by'  bit  mnm. 
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ing  expiration  of  the  restrictions ;  he  stated  again 
that  motives  of  filial  affection  had  induced  him  to 
continue  his  father's  ministers ;  he  adverted  to  the 
success  of  his  first  year's  administratiun,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  a  new  era  was  arriving.  After 
saying  that  he  had  "  no  predilections  to  indulge,*' 
the  prince  concluded  with  tliese  words :  "  Having 
made  this  communication  of  my  sentiments,  I  can- 
not conclude  without  expressing  the  gratification  I 
should  feel,  if  some  of  those  persona  with  whom  the 
early  habits  of  my  public  life  were  formed  would 
strei^tbea  my  hands,  and  constitute  a  part  of  my 
government.  With  such  support,  and  ai^d  by  a 
vigorous  and  united  administration,  formed  on  the 
most  liberal  basis,  I  shall  look  with  additional  ceor 
fidenee  to  a  prosperous  issue  of  the  most  ardnoas 
contest  in  wluch  Great  Britain  was  ever  engaged. 
You  are  authorized  to  communicate  these  senti- 
ments to  Lord  Grey,  who,  I  hare  no  doubt,  will 
make  them  known  to  Lord  Grotville." 

The  Duke  of  York,  who  had  certainly  no  politi- 
cal partiality  for  either  of  the  two  lords,  and  who 
was  strongly  opposed  to  them  on  the  great  Catholic 
question,  did  what  he  was  desired  to  do,  and  showed 
the  regent's  letter  to  Grey  and  Grenville,  who  flatly 
refused  to  join  the  Perceval  administration.  The 
prince's  letter,  and  that  of  Lords  Grenville  and 
Grey  to  the  Duke  of  York,  were  published  in  all  the 
newspapen  in  the  kingdom.  From  this  moment 
(with  the  exception  of  a  moment  or  two  of  party 
hope  and  expectation)  the  Whigs  began  to  revile 
the  Prince  of  Wales  whom  they  had  so  lon^  flat- 
tered and  applauded,  and  to  applaud  the  Prmcesa 
of  Wates  whom  tb^  had  so  long  reviled,  or  treated 
with  contempt  or  indifference.  On  the  other  side, 
the  Tories  seemed  to  renounce  tdl  their  old  sympa- 
thies for  the  princess,  and  to  be  determined  to  drive 
that  unhappy,  ill-advised,  and  imprudent  lady,  not 
only  from  court  and  the  society  of  her  ^daughter, 
but  also  from  the  country.  The  old  charge  of  there 
being  something  behind  the  throne  stronger  than 
the  throne  itself  and  subversive  of  the  constitution, 
was  revived,  and  was  pressed  with  as  much  vigour, 
or  with  as  loud  an  outcry,  as  ever  it  had  been  in 
the  PArly  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III. ;  and  the 
charge  as  regarded  the  regent  was  made  the  more 
odious  by  the  introduction  of  the  name  of  a  lady. 
Even  Earl  Grey  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  the  ministry  depended  for  its  existence  upon 
an  unseen  influence  which  lurked  behind  the  throne 
— a  power  alien  to  the  constitution}  bat  become 
unhappily  too  fiuniliar  to  the  country— a  disastrous 
and  di^usting  influence  which  consolidated  abuses 
into  a  system,  and  which  prevented  either  public 
complaint  or  honest  advice  from  reaching  the  royal 
ear— an  influence  which  it  was  the  duty  of  parlia- 
ment to  brand  with  signal  reprobation.  Within  the 
doors  of  parliament  it  was  hinted,  and  out  of  doors 
it  was  openly  proclaimed  through  the  oppotiiion 
journals  and  other  channels,  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
owed  his  restoration  to  ofTice  to  a  certain  lady  and 
the  auspices  of  the  Hertford  family. 

On  die  19th  of  March  Lord  Boringdon  in  tbe 


House  of  Lords  moved  for  an  address  to  the  prince 
regent,  beseeching  him  to  form  an  administration, 
so  composed  as  to  unite  the  confidence  and  good 
will  of  all  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  This 
was  asking  the  regent  to  do  what  had  never  been 
possible,  and  what  was  rendered  more  than  ever 
impossible  by  the  present  state  of  parties :  but  Lord 
Boiingdon  only  meant  that  the  regent  should  form 
a  Grey  and  Grenville  administration.  We  have 
noticed  in  our  account  of  the  transactions  of  the 
preceding  year  some  of  the  causes  and  obstacles 
which  rendered  even  this  measure  an  impractica- 
biliiyauda  dan^rous  experiment;  and  certainly 
all  the  causes  which  kept  those  two  noble  lords  from 
taking  office  either  with  or  under  Percevid  and 
Lord  Liverpool  were  not  fully  stated  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  it  was  asserted  that  their  refusal  pro- 
ceeded from  Perceval's  decided  hostility  to  the 
Catholic  claims,  from  a  difl'ereuce  of  opinion  ss  to 
the  matters  which  were  involving  us  in  a  war  with 
the  United  States,  from  a  most  decided  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  bank  notes  and  bullion, 
and  from  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  expen- 
sive war  carrying  on  in  the  Peninsula.  Lord  Bor- 
iugdon's  irregular  if  not  unconstitutional  motion  was 
got  rid  of  by  an  amendment,  proposed  by  Lord 
Grimstone,  which  was  carried  by  mure  than  two  to 
one,  the  numbers  being  165  against  72.  Every 
division  was  about  equally  unfavourable  to  the 
coalesced  parties  in  op|)08ition,  and  tlie  administra- 
tion seemed  to  be  gaining  strei^^h  rather  than 
losing  it,  when  the  premier  died  by  the  act  of  a 
madman. 

On  Monday,  the  1  Uh  of  May,  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  aflernoon,  as  Mr.  Perceval  was  entering  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  man,  bearing 
the  outward  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  shot  at 
him  with  a  pistol :  the  ball  entered  his  left  breast 
and  pierced  his  heart:  he  staggered,  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  expired  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  At 
first  there  was  a  terrible  consternation,  and  a  half 
belief  in  the  existence  of  some  political  plot  to 
destroy  a  ministry  which  had  so  unexpectedly  re- 
tained office,  and  disappointed  so  many  hopes. 
But  the  assassin  did  not  attempt  to  escape;  he 
went  calmly  to  the  fire-place,  laid  down  his  pistol 
on  the  bench  beside  him,  and  acknowledged  to 
every  one  that  he  was  the  person  who  had  done 
the  deed,  saying  that  it  was  perfectly  justifiable, 
and  that  no  roan  save  himself  had  ever  known  of 
his  intention.  And  indeed  it  appeared  immediately 
that  no  other  person  bad  been  concerned  with  him, 
and  that  there  was  no  mixture  of  political  fteling  in 
his  motii'es.  The  name  of  the  man  was  Belluig- 
ham,  his  condition  that  of  a  decayed  merchant  and 
unpro^perous  Liverpool  broker.  In  a  commercial 
visit  to  Russia  eome  considerable  time  ago  he  had 
undergone  serious  losses,  which  he  attributed  to 
violence  and  injustice ;  he  had  repeatedly  addressed 
Lord  G.  l^veson  Gower,  who  had  been  our  ambaa- 
sador  at  Petersburg ;  and  he  had  presented  memo- 
rials to  the  treasury,  soliciting  a  compensation  for 
losses  which,  not  hwig^.tbe^.^^igti?*' 
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cotcree  of  any  public  servicei  were  considered  aa 
affording  him  no  title  to  compensaUon.  Perceval 
had  rejuaed,  as  was  his  duty,  to  listen  to  these  ap- 

Elications ;  but  he  could  hardly  have  accompanied 
is  refusal  with  any  harsbness,  for  few  men  had 
ever  less  haorshness  in  their  nature  than  be  had ; 
and  yet  this  seems  to  have  been  all  that  had  pro- 
voked this  most  savage  act."*  The  murder  was 
committed  on  the  Monday ;  on  the  Friday  following 
(it  being  leuion  time)  Bellingham  was  brought  to 
trial  at  the  Old  B&ilcr*  Bnd  convicted  of  the  mur- 
der ;  and  on  tlue  Monday  morning  of  the  next  week, 
before  nine  clock,  the  murderer  was  hanged,  and 
his  body  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeons  for  dissection, 
his  heart,  it  was  said,  still  beating  faintly.  Thus 
the  whole  of  this  dismal  tragedy  was  enacted  within 
one  short  week.  At  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  as 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
secretary  of  state's  office,  and  in  prison,  Bellingham 
was  perfectly  cool  and  collected,  and  the  court  and 
jury,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  thought  of  that 
species  of  madness  which  wears,  in  all  its  stages, 
"  a  reasoning  show,"  could  not  believe  that  he  was 
insane— a  plea  which  he  himself  rejected  with 
scorn,  and  controverted  both  with  ingenuity  and 
eloquence,  even  as  other  madmen  bad  done  before 
him,  and  others  have  done  since.  He  urged  that 
he  had  suffered  neglects  and  wrongs  from  govern- 
ment which  justified  what  he  had  done ;  and  he 
Btutled  Lord  G.  Leveson  Gower,  who  was  present 
as  ft  witness,  by  declaring  that,  if  the  opportuni^ 
had  offered,  he  would  have  preferred  shooting  him 
to  shooting  Mr.  Perceval.  His  counsel,  however, 
applied  to  the  court  to  put  off  his  trial,  in  order  to 
allow  time  to  bring  up  witnesses  from  Liverpool, 
where  he  had  resided,  and  where  his  family  now 
were,  to  prove  that  he  was  insane.  But,  ai  he  bad 
been  living  for  the  last  four  months  in  London,  and 
ns  it  was  held  that,  if  he  had  been  disordered  in  his 
intellect,  he  must  during  that  period  have  given 
proof  of  it,  the  chief  justice  (Mansfield)  and  the 
rest  of  the  court  rejected  the  application  for  delay. 
This,  we  believe,  would  not  happen  in  our  day, 
when  medical  jurisprudence  is  supposed  to  be  more 
studied  and  better  understood,  and  when  the  pre- 
ference fur  mpid  trial  and  summary  punishment  is 
much  (and  some  say  too  mudi)  alwted.  But  a 
learned  lawyer  of  the  day,  who  took  a  deep  interest 

'Sir  Samnel  RnoiiUr,  Dinry  at  rarilamenluy  Uh.  IUhbQIv,  aftn 
■tatiiiK  the  alMpnce  of  all  political  moUve  in  ths  nntiria,  tiAt, "  Anoag 
Ute  miiltUaile,  liowcvHr.  wbon  the  wwi  of  so  itRuma  ud  tiiddeii  k 
cnliuAntplic  had  k>oii  eollactod  in  tht  itmls,  andabout  tha  KvannM  of 
ilie  llnuwi  Um  moit  nvags  exptaaiant  ot  ioy  and  eanltaUon  wan 
liPBTil :  nccompanicd  with  rwei  thnt  other*,  and  patttcularly  ibe  at- 
t-irnoy-gmeral  fSlr  Vlrair  Gibha),  bad  not  ihaied  the  tama  hte." 
UiMnuly  waa  fnineoA  to  think  that  tba  Bnfliih  chamcter  oitiat  hv9 
uDitonona  aoine  onncoovntnble  and  portmtoua  dmogr.  But  ve  can- 
not beibira  that  Itw  naticnul  ehanner  «aa  nach  eommltlBd.  Tba 
anvaga  erica  mini  hava  proeoedrd  ttam  the  vniert  raltbk:  at  Wntmio- 
KtPT.  Wa  mnetnbn  wpU  walking  thmugh  the  popnioua  atreela  and 
■iiburija  of  the  cwdlal  on  that  BltenooB  and  e\-niinK,  and  Mving  tha 
mlxatl  naeUngs  of  horror  andl  pbj  exprenMd  ou  Almoit  arary  connte- 
nama.  Tbero  nun  poaribly  hara  bn-n  amonK  ttw  hotrtfaig  nbble  aoma 
fbw  IndiTMuaU  abnva  the  condition,  wbow  head*  bad  bam 

turned  by  inBamnuitoiy  partf  harangnee.  and  acuniloua  party  nent- 
liapcn,  Ktdcb.  If  addrafcid  to  a  more  eiottable  and  more  •anxufnarv 
twople.  woald  ban  Indtteed  acme  man  not  merely  to  appUud  Uio  de«d 
wlim  it  waa  done,  bat  to  have  tiienaelTaa  oBdwtaken  the  aoaadBatian 
of  tha  niniaMr,.aa  a  fbe  to  the  vaople,  a  betfarer  of  hia  eonntry,  and 
the  DuancM  and  «oat  byponlusal  abve  that  had  ever  amed  aa  Im- 
moralt  depended,  and  tyrannical  prtaKv.  ^ 
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in  the  whole  matter,  says  that,  though  no  person 
could  have  beard  what  me  conduct  and  demeanour 
of  Bellingham  had  been  since  he  committed  the 
crime,  or  could  have  read  his  defence,  without  being 
satisfied  that  he  was  mad,  yet  "  it  wss  a  species 
of  madness  which,  probcA/y,  (or  the  security  of 
mankind,  ought  not  to  exempt  a  man  from  being 
answerable  for  his  actions.*'  Such  was  the  opinion 
of  Romilly,  who  did,  and  waa  actually  at  this  mo- 
ment doing,  more  than  any  man  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  capital  punishments,  and  clear  the  statute 
book  of  its  sanguinary  laws.  He  goes  on  to  say, 
There  certainly  has  been  no  acting  in  that  calm- 
ness and  steadiness  of  opinion  uniformly  manifested 
by  him,  that  what  he  has  done  was  perfectly  justifi- 
able, and  that  he  has  set  an  e?cnmple  which  will  be 
highly  useful  to  mankind.  The  application,  how- 
ever, to  put  off  the  irial  was  surely  very  reasonable, 
and  it  might  well  have  been  postponed,  though  but 
for  a  few  days.  It  was  not  poseiblc  that  a  letter, 
giving  information  of  his  crime  and  bis  apprehen- 
sion, could  have  reached  Liverpool,  where  his  fa- 
mily and  all  his  friends  resided,  and  an  answer  to 
it  have  been  received  by  the  day  of  his  trial."* 
The  public  character  of  Perceval  was  much  un- 
derrated, and  his  private  character  little  understood. 
As  a  minister  he  had  shown  courage  ^  a  moment 
when  courage  was  most  wanted,  and  when  tiroidit  j 
and  hesitation  must  have  brought  on  the  most  ruia- 
oua  and  degrading  effects.  His  private  character 
seems  to  have  been  not  only  without  a  blemish,  but 
rich  in  some  of  the  high  and  generous  virtues; 
and,  with  qualities  like  these,  bis  public  character 
could  not  possibly  be — what  faction  represented  it 
—unmanly,  vile,  treacherous,  and  every  way  base. 
Though  bitterly  assailed  for  his  steady  opposition 
to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  was  so 
from  an  honest  conviction  that  the  granting  of 
what  was  termed  emancipation  would  be  succeolcd 
by  some  new  and  equally  stormy  agitation  fur  the 
repeal  of  the  union ;  and,  if  his  alleged  bigotry 
and  intolerance  be  candidly  examined,  it  would  be 
found  to  shrink  into  a  very  small  compass.  His 
disinterestedness  seemed  to  be  proved  by  the  poverty 
in  which  he  died.  Romilly,  who  had  known  him 
well,  and  had  associated  most  intimately  with  him, 
was  not  prevented  by  a  divergency  in  pcditics, 
and  by  opinions  and  thecniea  stnmgly  oj^Msite, 
from  paying  a  generous  tribute  to  the  merit  of  the 
man.t 

■  Sir  Samoel  Romlllv,  Diwy.  Wa  havt  been  awed  Iqr  nnaoaa 
well  iwqnaloted  with  Uveipool,  and  with  Bellioeham'a  ttmilvi  tlul 
pWiiliTe  proobaonld  baTO  l>een  proeuTed  in  that  aiy,  of  the  wntebcd 
nan'i  aadaaait  and  of  the  taint  of  tnauity  baiHof  raialot  in  hi*  piw- 
Kraiton.  We  ttam  alio  been  aMured  that  a  ion  of  nelUaicbani  («lio 
with  the  roBtnfhl*  AwUy  changed  hhname),  aflat  faeiag  broagkt  up 
to  the  madleal  prnfmian,  without  betraying  any  worae  avmptoBMlltan 
thoae  of  an  occarional  eeceutrlaity.  became  deddedly  Enauia  aa  he  ap- 
pnacbed  bla  hther'a  tima  oT  life,  ud  i*  now,  uc  tenstty  wa*.  liviaK 
nndei  rpitiabit. 

Sir  Jane*  HaAlnUHh,  who  bnd  Joat  ntnned  tiami  bidia,  and  who 
bad  recdvad  n  raiy  friendly  coimnnnfcntten  bom  Paroaval  the  very 
duy  on  whidi  be  wa*  ahot,  deacariba*  Balliogbam  ajt  *■  a  bankrupt 
ilnp-lmkar  in  Umvaoi,  wA«  Aod  Amer^  ton  m^bitijir  haweg  ja 
iZaMia."   PriaaU  ihory.ta  Lifrtj/m  ham. 

f  "  Ai  a  private  man  I  had  a  vny  regaid  for  Perceval.  Wa 
went  the  Mime  circuit  tc^thCT,  and  loi  many  yaai*  I  Hved  with  bim 
in  a  very  deliiihtful  intimacr.  Na  mn  ceaM  fi*  wtun  femtniut,  man 
fiiat^,  w  BMre  Aiad  lAira  ht  tpot.  JV»Mn/cer  fa  pnwar  Vfi:  kai  a 
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On  the  13th  of  May,  two  days  after  the  aeeas-  ] 
sination,  a  metaage  wqb  delivered  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  from  the  regent,  who  requested  to  be  enabled 
to  grant  50,000i.  for  the  children,  and  an  annuity 
of  2000/.  for  the  widow  of  Perceval  for  life.  This 
waa  immediately  and  traanimously  voted,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  and  hia  friends  quitting  the 
House  lather  than  vote  for  or  ^inst  the  motitm. 
Wilberfbrce  and  some  of  the  beat  friends  of  the 
deceased  minister  thought  that  thia  was  liberality 
enough;  but  shortly  af^  another  pension  was 
moved  for  Perceval's  eldest  son,  and  a  monument 
in  Westminster  Abbey  was  proposed  for  the  de- 
ceased. This  disturbed  the  unanimity,  and  pro- 
voked some  angry  discussions ;  but  both  propo- 
sitions were  carried  by  a  great  majority. 

Again  some  men's  hopes  were  elated,  and  it  was 
pretty  generally  believed  that  the  death  of  Perceval 
must  bring  about  an  entire  change  of  administra- 
tion. Lord  Liverpool,  upon  whom  nearly  the 
whole  weight  of  government  fell,  waa  instructed 
hy  the  regent,  not  to  make  new  overtures  to  Lords 
Qny  and  Grenville,  but  to  attempt  to  reinforce 
the  cabinet  by  bringing  back  the  two  former 
membera  of  it,  whose  loss  had  been  severely  felt. 
Liverpool  accordinsly  applied  to  Mr.  Canning  and 
to  the  Marquess  Wellesley)  who  both  declined  his 
overtures,  alleging  the  continued  difference  of  opi- 
nion upon  the  Catholic  claims,  and  upon  the  scale 
on  which  the  war  in  the  IVninsnla  ought  to  be 
carried  on.  Many  members  of  both  Houses,  though 
hitherto  friendly  to  the  existing  government,  re- 
gretted the  failure  of  this  negotiation.  In  the 
Commons  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  (the  present  Lord 
Whamcliffe),  who  had  supported  Mr.  Pitt's,  and 
afterwards  Perceval's,  administration  uniformly, 
rose  on  the  2lBt  of  May,  and  moved,  pursuant  to  a 
notice  given  the  day  before,  that  the  House  should 
address  the  regent,  praying  that  he  would  take 
such  measures  as  would  enable  him,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  to  form  a 
stronff  and  efficient  administration.  Rather  unex- 
pectedly this  motion  was  carried  against  ministers 
by  a  majority  of  four  (174  against  170).  Some 
parliamentary  mapoeavres  were  resorted  to,  to  cover 
this  defeat ;  but  ibej  promised  no  success,  and  but 
little  honour  ;*  and  on  the  very  next  day  all  the 
ministers  tendered  their  resignations  to  the  regent. 

nieer  lew  of  hmamr.  Neetr  ttai  tAere,  I  Mine,  a  »ore  q^eetionatg 
kH*baad  or  a  mare  toiler  paTeiit."—IHary. 

WilbnfbnK,  «ho  liad  more  pulnu  of  w>rcptDei>t  and  (j  mpnth^  with 
IIm  late  minuter,  but  who  yet  diMmiroTcd  of  murh  aS  hU  poltn', 
■ays—"  l'et«e('Bl  had  ths  iwceteiloi  nU  pm^ble  teniprat,«Dd  m'a» 
one  of  themort  enwciemtniu mm  1  ever  knew;  ib« mott inMinctkely 
nliedlont  to  tho  dictate!  uf  conKimea,  tha  Inat  Jfcipaied  to  jgm  laln 
to  othrn,  the  moat  charitable  and  ttuly  kind  and  senerou  creature  1 
rvcr  knew."— W«tl»  Diary. 

*  Loi4  Taraouth,  Geoije  Rok,  Brmgi^  Batbnrct,  sod  (oma  more 
frieodt  of  mtDisttra,  happened  to  be  out  of  the  Houwi  at  the  time  at 
the  divirfoa  (which  we  nhonld  mv  woe  clearly  hurried  oo).  and  mme 
In  the  moment  the  dooct  were  unlocked.  On  weiiui  thi*  acMiBiun  of 
rfrcBffth,  Citarlei  Yotke  and  lyird  CitstlercQHh  enctearoiiTcd  tu  di-feat 
tlie  addKM,  by  oppcsliig  tha  motion  that  it  *nould  be  carried  op  liy 
■ueh  meml«n  «•  were  priTy  couneillota.  On  Ihia  ilivUlon  tlte  minii- 
ten  had  a  majority  of  two  (lit  to  1T41.  "  Hut  they  wire  louo 
Oihamed  of  thia  khid  uf  rictory ;  or,  I  iKlicTF,  loma  ntim  friiKda  of 
OUT*  tind  eom«  into  tba  Honte,  and  tliey  mw  that  ullimMely  they 
■bould  be  beaten,  sod  they  themim  consented  to  a  motion  that  the 
oddrwi  •hooM  b«  carried  an  by  the  mastt  and  Meander,  Stnott 
Worflcr  and  Lsrt  Mni«."-^  Srom/  fUmOif,  Dtey. 


A  week  passed,  and  no  administration  was  formed. 
Lord  Wellesley  and  Lord  Moira  saw  the  prince 
several  times,  but  nothing  vras  settled,  or  seemed 
likely  to  be  settled,  on  the  30th  of  May.  And, 
although  the  address  of  the  Commons  was  pre* 
sented  to  the  re^nt  the  day  after  it  was  voted, 
and  although  the  prince  saidf  in  answer  to  it,  that 
he  would  take  it  into  his  immediate  consideration, 
it  was  not  till  Monday  the  Ist  of  June  that  he 
gave  authority  to  any  one  to  submit  to  him  the 
pisn  of  a  new  ministry.  The  interval  had  been 
spent  in  audiences  given  to  Moira,  Wellesley, 
Eldon,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  to  other  members 
of  the  present  or  late  administration.  Though 
willing,  and  now  even  anxious,  to  get  back  Wel- 
lesley and  Canning,  it  was  evident  that  the  regent 
had  not  the  least  wish  to  try  the  experiment  of  a 
Whig  cabinet.  On  the  1st  of  June  he  aulhorieed 
Wellesley  to  form  an  administration ;  but  on  the 
3rd  of  June  that  nobleman  announced  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  he  had  resigned  the  com- 
mission with  which  he  had  been  honoured  into  the 
regent's  hands,  without  having  been  able  to  effect 
the  object  of  it.  It  was  understood  that  the  Mar- 
quess Wellesley  had  been  authorised  to  make  the 
same  sort  of  overtures  to  I^ords  Grey  and  Gren- 
ville which  had  been  made  to  them  by  the  DuIk 
of  York  in  virtue  of  the  regent's  letter ;  but  that 
the  proposition  now  to  be  made  by  Wellesley, 
under  the  prince's  commands,  was  more  explicit; 
namely,  that  the  marquess  himself  should  be  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  that  the  prince  should  name 
four  members  of  the  cabinet,  that  four  more  should 
be  named  by  the  marquess,  and  four  by  Lords 
Grenville  and  Grey ;  or,  if,  upon  farther  consider- 
ation, it  should  be  thought  expedient  that  the 
cabinet  should  consist  of  thirteen  members,  then 
that  five  out  of  the  thirteen  should  be  named  by 
Grenville  and  Grey.  The  members  to  be  named 
by  the  prince  were  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  Lord 
Moira,  Lord  Erskine,  and  Mr.  Canning.  What- 
ever was  the  precise  propoaition,  it  is  certain  that 
Lords  Grenville  and  Grey  rejected  it  After  the 
fiulare  of  the  mar^iess  a  similar  commission  to 
form  an  administration  was  given  to  Lord  Moira. 
It  should  appear  that  this  old  Whig  nobleman 
had  employed  some  propositions  or  ailments  of 
more  avail  with  the  two  great  Whig  leaders  than 
those  which  had  been  offered  by  Lord  Wellesley, 
for  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey  entertained  tlie  pro- 
ject of  forming  a  part  of  a  mixed  ministry,  until 
they  questioned  Moira  about  the  household  ap- 
pointments, and  received  the  assurance  that  no 
sweeping  changes  in  that  respect  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  regent.  Though  it  had  not  been 
always  or  invariably  so.  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey 
could  show  something  like  an  established  prece- 
dent for  the  practice  that  the  household  of  the  sove- 
reign was  dependent  on  the  ministry,  was  named 
by  ministers,  and  was  changed  when  mtnisters 
were  changed.  And  it  was  now  upon  this  ground 
that  the  two  noble  lords  placed  their  refusal  to 
accept  office.  But,  unless  Grey  or-£trenvilla  was 
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to  have  been  premier,  and  unless  there  was  to 
have  been  nut  a  patchcd-up  but  an  entirely  new 
cabinet — which  never  was  intended — they  could 
scarcely  with  propriety  have  claimed  the  right  of 
dismissing  the  regent  s  household  and  of  placing 
comparative  strangers  about  hia  person.  Ijord 
Moira  warmly  resented  their  pretension  as  unne- 
cessary  and  presumptuous,  and  recommended  the 
prince  not  to  yield— nay,  not  to  permit  the  dis- 
missal of  a  single  member  of  his  household.  And 
other  men,  less  attached  to  the  prince  than  was 
Moira,  considered  it  harsh,  iUiberal,  and  unwise 
ill  Grey  and  Grenville  to  attempt  or  to  pretend  to 
ftitempt  to  coerce  the  regent  on  this  delicate  point 
The  time  is  not  come  for  telling  or  even  under- 
standing the  secret  court  histoiy  of  the  day,  which 
is  said  to  have  exercised  a  commanding  influence 
on  all  these  arrangements  and  essays  and  experi- 
ments ;  and  we  question  whether  it  will  ever  be  a 
profitable  or  elevating  subject  of  study  and  con- 
templation. Those  who  have  attempted  to  give 
explanations  have  done  little  more  than  explain 
their  own  party  feelings,  and  have,  in  the  end,  lost 
themselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  contradictions.*  On 
the  7th  of  June,  sfter  several  parliamentary  dis- 
cussions on  the  failure  of  I^ord  Muira,  and  after 
various  explanations  in  which  Sheridan  made  a 
lamentable  appearance,  Mr.  Smart  Wortley  (Lord 
Whamcliffe)  pronounced  some  severe  strictures  on 
the  conduct  of  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey,  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  treaty  with  them  merely  on  account 
of  a  difference  concerning  the  household ;  and  he 
moved  for  an  address  to  the  regent,  expressing  the 
regret  of  the  House  that  their  expectations  had  not 
been  realised,  and  entreating  his  royal  highness 
to^  form  without  delay  such  an  administration  as 
might  be  entitled  to  the  support  of  parliament 
and  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  In  the  course 
of  this  debate  still  more  ample  explanations  were 
given ;  and  Mr.  Canning  made  several  curioiu 
statements  concerning  the  last  negotiation  and  the 
causes  of  ita  &ilure,  Ixing  authorised  so  to  do,  and 
being  fully  informed  upon  all  points,  by  Lord  Moira 
himself.  Mr.  Stuart  Wwtley's  motion  was  nega^ 
tived  without  a  division. 
Nothing  therefore  was  left— and  perhaps  nothing 

■  The  WUg  o^nloo,  «ner  the  failure  nt  the  nanttaHoB,  wu  Oui 
Uicn  bMl  bm  •  dipih  or  IstilsM  (M  Um  put  oTthe  oonrt  iriiieh  it 
WW  impoadbb  to  bUMm]  that,  alUiotigb  tlie  remit  bad  pnbablv 
been  m  unfitttuwlg  on*  for  tbD  maAry,  brauK  bd  Mbnldinntltm 
vhh  GmniU*  mmI  Oray  inclndtd  tm  U  miGht  pcriwm  hm  bnMisbt 
■bout  MMceMfully  tome  very  dninbl*  cbnngea,  botu  in  on  foivliu 
and  iiKenul  pulicy,  yet  at  the  tmtat  tine  the  fnbtie  voin  would  lian 
■emwled  thein  wu  nAnctantly  in  tliOMi  nmuurrt,  and  would  bam  been 
•0  nuch  upon  Iba  catch  to  dUnppMnt  thetn.  whceem  any  dlbuUy 
ocGumd.  that  nclihet  Oiey  not  areDilUe— without  eidier  moH  AtTMir 
or  a  popalar  cry— «onld  Wre  kept  tiielr  fmiod:— Oat  then  waa  a 

EeviotudetanniaatioiiaBlbe  part  of  therrinoa  that  Lorda  Ony  and 
renvilte  duNild  not  be  iu  power ;  tliU  Iho  eondnet  oT  Loid  Chan- 
Mivt  Eldon,  who  had  been  repeMcdly  eteaeted  wfA  the  Dntia  of 
Ctinberlaad,  pnrad  all  along,  and  beyond  tlie  teacli  of  ■  dottbl,  that 
lie  nern  thooxbt  eillwr  of  rerignlnjt  the  mbU  or  of  witneaelna  tlie 
lUmtMilofanyorhialHendaorenlleaKues;  that  thinga wou)dlw\-e 
been  moch  woraa  ir  Lords  Orey  aad  Gnnville  ind  not  beoi  delenod 
fh>m  taking  oflka  by  the  ebaladea  whidi  wera  pnrpaKly  Uicown  hi 
thetr  wav :  that  tbey  would  have  been  auOml  to  ranaia  In  the 
mlniitrybutaTen'aboTttiBK;  iha  aonie  preleU  wonid  bare  beat 
anxlouily  watched  tor,  and  eaRcrly  eaiwd,  to  lum  ibem  out  with  la« 
ofchamctar;  oraiMW  ety  againrt  popery  wonld  ha.\9  been  niied. 
Md  Ibey  would  hava  been  made  the  vteiinw  of  ituO.— f  ntacu  Uonur, 


better  was  desired,  not  merely  in  the  court,  but 
also  in  the  country  (taking  the  sense  of  the  latter 
as  represented  by  a  great  majority), — but  for  the 
regent  to  go  on  with  the  old  ministers,  and  to  fill 
the  post  of  premier  with  one  of  that  body.  The 
warmest  of  the  Whigs  were  compelled  to  confess 
that  general  opinion  waa  at  present  decidedly 
against  their  party.  On  the  8th  of  June  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  acquainted  the  House  of  Lords  that 
the  prince  regent  had  been  pleased  to  appoint  him 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  to  authorise  him  to 
arrange  and  complete  the  cabineL    Thus  I^ivcr- 

Siol  became  premier  in  lieu  of  Perceval.  Earl 
Bthurst  succeeded  Liverpool  in  the  double  and 
onerous  offices  of  secretary  for  the  colonies  and 
secretary  at  war:  Lord  Sidmouth  (Addington), 
who  had  been  so  long  out  of  office,  and  who  had 
once  figured  as  premier,  was  brought  back  as  se- 
cretary for  the  home  department.  The  £»rl  of 
Harrowby  became  president  of  the  council  in  lieu 
of  Earl  Camden  (who,  however,  remained  in  the 
cabinet,  without  office,  and  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  marquess);  Mr.  N.  Vansittart  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  Lord  Melville  (tlie 
son  and  successor  of  the  old  lord  who  had  held 
that  office  so  long,  and  on  the  whole  so  much  to 
the  benefit  of  the  navy)  succeeded  Mr.  C.  Yorke 
as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  the  Earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire took  Lord  Melville's  place  of  pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  control ;  Lord  Caatleresgh 
remained  secretary  for  foreign  afiairs;  Earl  Mul- 
grave  master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  and  Lord 
Eldon  lord  high  chancellor.  In  the  non-cabinet 
appointments  and  in  the  law  appointments  there 
were  several  changes :  Geoige  Basc,  that  steady 
and  tenacious  placeman,  made  room  for  Mr.  t. 
Robinson  as  treasurer  fur  the  navy  and  vice-preti- 
dent  of  the  board  of  trade;  Castlereagh'a  friend 
Lord  Clancarty  became  president  of  the  board  of 
trade ;  Sir  Vicary  Glbbs,  who  had  had  the  felicity 
of  irritating  or  displeasiiig  all  ])arties,  was  suc- 
ceeded as  attorney-general  by  Sir  Thomas  Plumcr, 
whose  previous  post  of  solicitor-general  was  filled 
by  Sir  William  Garrow.  In  the  ministry  of  Ire- 
land the  Duke  of  Richmond  continued  lurd-Iieu- 
tennnt,  and  Lord  Manners  lord  high  chancellor; 
but  the  chief  secretaryship,  which  had  been  held 
by  Mr.  W.  Wellesley  Pole,  was  now  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Robert  Peel.  Some  of  these  changes 
and  arrangements  were  not  completed  until  some 
time  later ;  but  this  waa  the  construction  of  the 
Liverpool  cabinet  iu  the  month  of  September,  when 
parliament  waa  dissolved.* 

On  the  17th  of  June  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  new 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  brought  forward  the 
budget,  not  as  his  own  work  or  plan,  but  aa  that 
of  his  lamented  predecessor.  The  plan  intimated 
the  design  and  the  determination  of  giving  more 

*  On  the  ISIh  of  Jnne  Lord  Welltnicton,  then  at  Salamanca,  and 
Ignorant  and  jwrplexed  about  the  mlnirteTial  anangeneata,  writes 
to  a  priTata  ttiuai  t-^'  Affair*  appear  to  ba  iu  a  aliaB«e  atato  in  Kaz- 
Inad )  however,  I  tniit  that  at  iaat  lonie  governnimt  will  be  lbna<^. 
I  alwmyarieUalod  home  politlca,  and  late  pfcwweneoi  have  net  nism 
iM  a  lellan  lot  ikm.'  — Utter  tv  QeitenLaitA.  Ua^Mfiia  Cnrnwotf 
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vigour  to  the  war.  In  the  preceding  year  the 
supplies  proposed  and  voted  amounted  to 
56,021,869/. ;  but  now  the  total  proposed  and 
voted  was  62,376,348/.  A  number  of  petty  new 
taxes  were  impoied,  and  two  more  enormoua  loans 
were  raised. 

Ot)  June  the  21th  the  regent  sent  a  message  to 
each  House  of  Parliament,  acquainting  them  that 
he  had  ordered  copies  to  be  ]aid  before  them  of 
the  information  received  relative  to  serious  riots  in 
the  cotton-manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire 
and  part  of  Cheshire,  the  clothing  districts  of 
Yorkshire  &c.,  confiding  in  their  wisdom  to  adopt 
the  proper  measures  for  restoring  tranquillity. 
These  papers  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  se- 
crecy in  each  House ;  and  the  result  was  the  intro- 
duction by  Lord  Castlereagh  of  a  aevere  bill  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  in  the  dis- 
turt}ed  districts,  where  much  machinery  and  other 
property  had  been  destroyed^  where  many  lives 
had  been  threatened  and  a  few  sacrificed;  and 
where  secret  societies  of  men,  bound  together  by 
onth,  were  seizing  and  concealing  arms,  and  train- 
ing themselves  in  the  use  of  them,  and  in  military 
evolutions.  Some  members  denied  the  extent  of 
the  danger,  and  questioned  the  policy  of  this  coer- 
cive hill ;  but  It  was  carried  through  both  Houses 
hy  large  majorities:  its  duration  was  however 
limited  to  March  25th,  1813.  The  debates  on 
the  ^Catholic  question  will  be  noticed  elsewhere. 
On  the  SOth  of  July  the  parliament  was  prorogued 
by  commission  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  Septem^r  it 
was  unexpectedly  dissolved. 

We  turn  to  the  (»mflict  of  armSf  which  was  more 
extensive,  more  terrible,  and  more  decisive  than  in 
ftny  preceding  year.  Great  as  were  the  Britiah  inte- 
rests mvulved  in  that  quarrel,  and  Strang  as  is 
the  history  of  the  new  American  war,  it  was  a 
mere  episode  in  a  grand  epic,  a  bye-scene  in  a 
busy  drama.  We  shall  not  therefore  depart  from 
the  usual  order  of  our  narrative,  but  proceed  to  the 
great  events  passing  in  the  Peninsula. 

Ijord  Wellington,  who  had  found  necessary  rest 
and  tolerably  good  quarters  for  his  fatigued  troops, 
put  himself  in  motion  as  soon  as  it  was  time  to 
move.  He  had  not  been  idle  during  his  stay  on 
the  Coa — there  might  be  rest  for  the  army,  but 
there  was  none  for  him.  During  the  latter  months 
of  1811  he  bad  been  preparing  with  all  possible 
silence  and  secrecy  the  means  of  re-capturing 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  me  possession  of  which  still 
served  the  French  as  a  basis  of  operations  on  one 
of  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  Under  the  appear- 
ance of  lepairing  and  fortifying  Almeida,  which 
the  French  had  damaged  much  leas  than  they  in- 
tended, he  collected  there  a  battering-train  and 
abundant  stores.  A  good  portable  bridge  on 
trestles  wss  also  constructed  in  the  same  place ; 
and,  still  bestowing  that  attention  on  the  provision- 
ing of  his  army,  without  which  all  armies  must 
be  useless  or  lose  their  morality  and  discipline,  he 
effected  the  formation  of  a  commissariat  waggon- 
train,  with  several  hundred  strong  but  light  wag- 


gons made  for  the  purpose,  in  order  to  supersede 
the  heavy,  clumsy,  screeching,  barlwous  carta  of 
the  Portuguese  which  had  been  hitherto  used,  but 
which  would  have  proved  altogether  insufficient 
without  the  services  of  a  large  body  of  Spanish 
mules  and  muleteers  which  followed  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  divisions  of  the  British  army.*  By 
the  exertions  of  our  engineer  officers  the  river 
Douro  was  rendered  navigable  for  boats  as  far  as 
the  confluence  of  the  Agueda,  which  was  forty 
miles  higher  than  boats  had  ever  before  ascended. 
All  this  and  a  great  deal  more  had  been  done  with 
BO  little  bustle  and  show,  that  Marshal  Marmont 
never  guesaed  the  intention  to  fall  upon  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  in  the  midst  of  winter.  That  general 
had  placed  his  "  army  of  Portugal**  in  extensive 
cantonments  about  Plasencia  and  Talavera,  and 
in  his  pleasant  coniidence  he  had  detached  part  of 
it  to  the  eastward  towards  La  Mancha,  and  sent 
two  divisions  to  the  north  to  occupy  the  Aaturias 
and  disperse  the  guerillas.  On  the  6th  of  January 
Wellington  suddenly  moved  his  head-quarters  for- 
ward to  Gallegns,  and  on  the  8th  part  of  his  army 
crossed  the  Agueda  and  invested  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
without  encountering  any  obstacle.  An  external 
redoubt  called  the  great  Teson  was  stormed  by  a 
party  of  the  light  division  that  very  evening,  and 
the  first  parallel  was  rapidly  establiBhcil.  There 
were  two  convents  situated  outside  of  the  walls, 
but  strong  in  themselves,  and  fortified  by  the 
French  with  their  usual  skill :  one  of  these,  Santa 
Cruz,  was  taken  bv  surprise  on  the  night  of  the 
13th ;  the  other,  San  Francisco,  vi-as  carried  hy 
assault  on  the  14th.  The  second  parallel  was  then 
completed  and  fresh  batteries  were  established. 
By  the  19th  two  practicable  breachea  were  made, 
and  that  very  evening  orders  were  given  to  storm 
the  place.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  it  was 
known  that  Marmont  was  now  hastening  forward 
to  the  relief.  But  for  this  circumstance  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  might  have  been  reduced  with  very  little 
loss  to  the  besiegers.    As  it  was,  and  though  the 

filace  was  carried  and  the  garrison  surrendered  in 
ess  than  half  an  hour  from  the  time  the  assault 
commenced,  the  British  suffered  a  very  severe  loss. 
Ueneral  Mackinnon  and  many  of  hia  brigade  were 
blown  up  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  powder- 
magazine  on  the  ramparts ;  General  Craufurd,  the 
gallant  commander  of  the  light  division,  was  mor- 
tally wounded;  General  "Vandeleur  and  Colonel 
Colb  ome  were  also  wounded,  as  well  as  Major 
George  Mapicr,  who  led  one  of  the  storming  par- 
ties, and  who  belonged  to  a  brave  and  intelligent 
family,  who  were  always  forward  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  and  generally  unfortunate  in  getting 
wounded.  The  toul  loss  of  the  British  and  Por- 
tuguese amounted  to  about  1000  killed  and 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  garrison  was  about  the 
same,  besides  1100  prisoners.  A  large  battering- 
train  and  a  vast  quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores 
were  found  within  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Marmont, 

•  A.  ViniMrax.  Fur  a  ikrtcb  of  a  PortufinMe  tttt,  villi  Ha  nda, 
Mltd  wbeeb,  m  Vkw  of  Almeida,  ante  p.  413. 
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who  was  Btill  a  good  way  off  when  the  place  waa 
stormed  and  taken,  said  that  there  was  lomething 
quite  incomprehensible  in  the  matter.  The  Spanish 
Cortes,  who  had  fi-equently  criticised  his  military 
conduct,  and  censured  delays  and  measures  which 
they  could  not  comprehend,  now  unanimously 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Wellington,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  In  England  his  lordship  got  a  step  in 
the  peerage  (he  was  made  Earl  of  Wellington), 
and  an  annuity  of  2000/.  annexed  to  the  title,  and 
thanks  were  voted  by  parliament  to  him  and  hia 
brave  army. 

Having  recovered  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Wellington 
reiolved  to  attempt  to  recover  Badajoz  alao  before 
the  French  ahould  be  in  force  to  oppose  him. 
Here  again  the  greatest  secrecy  and  caution  were 
required.   The  artillery  fur  the  aitga  of  Badajoz 
was  emlnrked  at  Lisbon  for  a  fictitioai  destination, 
then  trans-shipped  at  sea  into  small  craft,  in  which 
it  was  conveyed  up  the  Setubal  river  to  Alcacer  do 
Sol,  whence  it  was  carried  by  land  across  the 
Alemtejo  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana.  Stores 
were  collected  with  the  same  caution.    When  all 
was  ready,  his  lordship,  leaving  one  division  of  his 
army  on  the  Agueda,  marched  with  the  rest  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Portugal. 
On  the  I6th  of  March,  after  a  rapid  and  orderly 
march,  the  army  crosaed  the  Guadiana,  and 
Badajoz  waa  immediately  invested.    On  the  25th 
the  Picurina,  an  advanced  work  BC|mrated  from 
the  body  of  the  place  by  the  small  river  Ribillas, 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  on  the  26th  two  breach- 
ing batteries  opened  on  the  town.    Again  expedi- 
tion and  the  resolution  to  achieve  a  great  o^eci, 
though  with  important  sacrifices,  were  needful; 
for  Marshal  Soult  was  collecUng  all  his  disposable 
forces  at  Seville  in  order  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
Badajoz;  and  Marshal  Marmont,  in  the  hope 
of  efiecting  a  diversion,  had  entered  Portugal,  and 
was  rav^ing  the  country  east  of  the  Estrella. 
The  weather,  for  the  most  part,  was  very  bad,  the 
battering  traiu  and  the  bcsieging-tools  were  not 
very  good,  and  the  number  of  troops  actually 
engaged  on  the  siege  was  but  small,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  advance  several  divisions  to  Llerena 
aud  Merida  to  cover  the  besiegers.    What  the 
energy  of  man  could  do  with  defective  means  and 
within  a  abort  space  of  time,  waa  done :  on  the  6th 
of  April  three  breaches  were  reported  to  be  prac- 
ticable, and  Wellington  gave  his  orders  for  storm- 
ing the  place  at  ten  o'clock  that  night ;  but,  when 
the  storming  parties  passed  the  glacis^  under  a 
murderous  fire,  desce:ided  into  the  ditch,  and 
ascended  the  breaches,  they  found  that  Uieir  work 
was  but  to  begin.   The  French  were  generally 
ingenious  iu  extemporizing  defences  and  modes  of 
annoyance ;  but  General  Philippon,  the  governor 
of  Badajoz,  seems  to  have  surpassed  all  that  had 
hitherto  been  done  in  this  way.    Strong  planks 
and  beams  studded  with  iron  spikes  like  harrowa, 
and  chevaux-de-frise  formed  of  sword-blades  and 
broken  bayonets,  effectually  stopped  the  way ;  the 


ramparts  behind  the  breaches  and  by  the  udes  of 
them,  and  the  tall  atone  houses  which  overiooked 
them,  were  occupied  by  French  light  infantry, 
who  poured  their  volleys  upon  the  naxrow  strips  of 
ground  or  of  ruins  upon  which  the  assailants  were 
crowded  and  made  to  pause ;  shells,  hand-grenades, 
burning  compositions,  and  missiles  of  every  sort 
were  hurled  down  upon  their  heads!   The  loss 
was  becoming  so  dreadful, — for  one  storming  party 
followed  another  till  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night, — 
that  Lord  Wellington  ordered  the  fourth  and  light 
divisions  to  retire  to  the  ground  on  which  they  had 
been  first  assembled  for  the  attack,  finding  that 
success  waa  not  to  be  attained  at  tlut  point,  and 
learning  that  General  Picton  had  carried  and  esta- 
blished himself  in  the  castle.    Soon  after  the  last 
piece  of  good  news  General  Walker's  brigade  suc- 
ceeded in  enteiing  the  town  bjr  escalade  in  an 
opposite  direction.  The  other  divinons  now  formed 
again  for  the  attack  of  the  breaches ;  and,  these 
being  no  longer  defended  by  the  distracted  Frmdi, 
who  saw  the  castle  and  a  good  part  of  the  city  in 
possession  of  Uie  red-coats,  the  beams  and  planks 
were  cleared  away,  our  storming  parties  poured  in, 
and  soon  the  last  attempt  at  resistance  ceased. 
General   Philippon,  with  a  few  hundred  men, 
escaped  across  the  Guadiana,  and  threw  himself 
into  Fort  St.  Cristoval,  where  he  surrendered  on 
the  following  morning.    The  loss  of  the  allies  had 
been  dreadful :  including  the  Portuguese,  72  officers 
and  963  men  were  killed,  and  306  officers  and 
3480  men  wounded.*   Covered  as  they  were,  the 
French  lost  from  1200  to  1500  men  during  the 
siege  and  in  the  assault;  the  rest  of  the  garrison, 
which  I%ilippon  reported  to  Lord  Wellington  to 
have  consisted  of  5000  men  when  the  siege  com- 
menced, surrendered  to  the  British,  and  gave  up 
from  3000  to  4000  prisoners,  Spaniards,  Portu- 
guese, and  English,  who  had  been  oolkcted  in 
Badajoz  aa  a  safe  depdt   Though  our  troops 
spared  the  conquered  foe,  or  very  soon  moderated 
that  vindictive  fury  which  generally  accompanies 
assaults  and  storms,  and  which  never  had  been 
provoked  by  greater  loss  or  crueller  suffering* — 
thousands  of  men  were  writhing  or  shrieking  with 
agony  in  the  deadly  breaches  or  in  the  ditches 
below— they  made  a  rush  to  the  wine-cellan,  and, 

•  In  wfiUne  to  dlond  TomM,  fli«  (by  *n«  dMilf  bsotiM 
Iriiimph,  Lotd  WeUloston  Our  lou  hu  indMd  b«ra  rrry 
imt ;  but  I  wna  vou  »  leltot  to  Lord  Liverpool  which  MeMmta  ftw 
ft.  The  tniih  b  tiat,  oquippod  we  a»,  Uie  BrUbh  amr  m  not 
esp>l>l« of curying  onBlongii^"  ,  -     ,   ,  ^  j,  

Thii  letler  to  tlu>  Earl  of  Umpool  baa  not  been  ronn<I  t  but,  from 
doeumenU  in  tfae  Oidaann  oOm  uul  from  other  muom,  it  nppFara 
that  il  recommrtiiled  the  immedUie  Itomutlon  of  a  corpe  of  »»P^" 
end  miner* :  the  want  of  eucli  an  MtabUihmnit  «tUi  Um  uny  briB|t 
the  chief  eao«  of  ihe  sraU  li-i  In  oia  ttr^-Ntde  i]/ OAmtl  Otr- 
Kjod  U  fFeUingUM  Ditpatdui.  ,  ■  ^      »,   . 

Coloael  Nepier  has  warmly  and  ably  TinAieatod  Loid  WollisgtoB  a 
■iiwea,  aliooiiiz  the  relatitm  thaw  opet«tioii»  had  with  otharOaaiac- 
tluus.  and  willi  numeroui  and  diitunt  CMuideralion* :— "  Many  of 


M  parti  oi  B  ami  [iiiiu  lui  iMi.Tni.nB  "~   -.  - — ,  -— . 

bebuoddbneet  ot  daring. a.  the  OamwiMmu^  wnHll^^tjM^ 
there  aay  portion  of  hb  campalxM  that  rMtdcM  Uib  wide  baaed  earn- 
ridenaion  more  Lhaa  hh  early  Biese*,  whfc*,  being  luelllnted  eoMrarr 
V>  thm  ™W»  of  Bit,  and  imiuoWul— or,  when  MeeMrfkl,  «mM 
with  a  mnnriiful  riaushler-haTe  oiMwIiM  to  qowttmifW  hb 

Knnt  mlHtiTT  qnalittw.  which  w«e,  liow.w,  ihm  ixM  riiaally  *r 
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ia  the  darkness  aad  confusion  of  the  night  and  of 
drunkenneas,  they  disgraced  themselves  by  com- 
mitting many  outrages  and  some  atrocities.  It 
was  not  until  daybreak  on  the  7th  of  April  that 
Wellington  was  completely  master  of-  Badajoz. 
On  the  8th  Soult  had  collected  his  army  at  Villa- 
franca,  between  Llerena  andMerida;  but,  hearing 
of  the  fall  of  the  place  he  bad  intended  to  relieve, 
he  began,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  long  before 
daylight,  to  retreat  once  more  to  Seville.  Again 
the  French  were  warmly  puraued  by  the  British 
cavalry,  who  cut  up  Souk's  rear-guard  at  Villa 
Garcia.* 

At  another  place,  where  the  French  were,  not 
the  besiq^ed,  but  the  besiegers,  they  suffered  dis- 
comfiture and  loss,  if  not  ahame.  Since  General 
Graham's  expediticHi  with  Lapenn,  which  had  ter- 
minated unprofitably,  but  for  the  British  not 
ingloriously,  at  Barrusa,  eome  attention  had  been 
paid  to  garrisoning  Tarifa,  the  old  town  on  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  where  Lapeua  had  with  to 
much  difficulty  effected  his  landing.  Marshal 
Victor,  who  still  commanded  the  army  which  waa 
BO  fruitlessly  blockading  or  watching  Cadiz,  not 
wishing  for  another  affair  like  that  of  Barrosa,  and 
apprehending  that  another  expedition  might  pass 
through  Tarift  to  fall  upon  his  far-extending  lines, 
determined  to  reduce  that  place,  and  to  superintend 
the  important  operation  in  person.  In  the  last 
days  of  the  year  1811,  Tarifa  waa  invested  by 
about  5000  men,  whose  operations  were  covered 
by  another  strong  corps  posted  at  Vejer.  The 
place  was  garristmed  by  about  1800  men,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Skerr^,  a  distinguished 
British  officer.  It  appears  that  about  1000  of  the 
men  were  British,  the  rest  being  Spaniards.  There 
was  an  old  Moorish  castle  and  a  weak  crumbling 
wall  also  originally  built  by  the  Moore,  who  began 
their  conquest  of  Spain  at  this  point;  but  conti- 
guous to  Tarifa  there  is  a  small  island,  without 
which  Ihe  town  is  (in  a  military  sense)  entirely 
useless;  and  the  French  were  not  supposed  to 
have  the  means  of  gaining  possession  of  this  isle. 
The  Spanish'  general  BallaBteros  had  collected 
some  troops  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  with 
the  object  of  interrupting  Victor's  siege;  and 
General  Hill*  who  crossed  the  Guadiana  some 
months  before  the  siege  of  Badajoz  was  com- 
menced, waa  advancinj^  into  Spanish  Estremadura 
with  the  intention  of  diverUng  the  enemy's  atten* 
tion  both  from  General  Ballastcros  and  from 
Tarifa.  It  therefore  behoved  Victor  to  make  all 
speed;  and, hoping  to  carry  the  place  by  a  vigorous 
effort,  and  apparently  not  reflecting  upon  the  mili- . 
tary  importance  of  the  small  island  to  which 
Colonel  Skerrett  could  retire,  and  from  which  he 
could  batter  the  town  to  pieces,  he  brought  up  his 
heavy  artillery,  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  the 
place,  and  almost  immediately  effected  a  breach. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1811,  the  French 
attempted  to  carrv  thia  breach  by  atorm;  but, 
numerous  and  bold  as  they  were,  they  were  beaten 

•  Oonraod,  WflUIaitoD  m^wtehn. 
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off  by  the  gallant  troops  within.  From  that  day 
till  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  January,  the  Frencn 
kept  up  a  continual  fire :  the  walls  were  knocked 
to  pieces,  the  little  town  waa  laid  completely  open  ; 
but  they  would  not  venture  to  try  another  assault 
and  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  January  they  with 
drew  hastily,  humbled  and  disordered,  leaving 
behind  them  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  two  heavy 
howitzers,  and  all  the  caniages  and  atores  collected 
for  the  siege.  The  hurry  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  dismay  caused  by  General  Hill's  rapid  and 
daring  movements  in  Estremadura,  and  almost 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Andalusia.* 

As  soon  as  he  obtaiued  possession  of  Badqos 
(on  the  7th  of  April),  Lord  Wellington  endea- 
voured to  put  the  place  into  a  good  state  of  defence, 
greatly  fearing  that,  if  anything  were  lefl  for  the 
Spaniards  to  do,  both  Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo,  "  through  the  habits  of  indolence  and  delay 
in  this  nation,"  would  be  lost  again  before  the 
summer  was  over.f  But  his  loidship  had  abort 
time  to  bestow  upon  these  cares,  for  Marmont  was 
making  himself  strong  in  the  north,  and  was  block- 
ading both  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  the  partially  ruined  fortress  of  Almeida. 
Leaving  General  Hill  in  the  south,  his  lordship, 
on  the  13th  of  April,  moved  the  main  body  of  his 
army  back  to  the  north.  Upon  this  Mannont 
gave  up  hia  two  blockades,  collected  his  tnx^ 
within  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  retreated  to  Sala- 
manca. By  a  happy  combiiiation  of  rapidity, 
daring,  and  skill,  Cteneral  Hill  attacked, and  cairied, 
by  a  brilliant  cot^  de  main,  the  strong  forts  which 
the  French  had  erected  at  Almaraz  on  the  Tagns 
to  protect  a  bridge  of  boats  which  secured  the  com- 
munications between  their  armies  of  the  north  and 
south.  By  this  operation  Marmont  waa  cut  off 
from  Soultand  Soult  from  Mannont.  On  the  13th 
of  June  Lord  Wellington,  after  the  most  wearying 
exertions  and  many  mortifying  delays,  proceeding 
from  causes  which  need  no  explanation,  completed 
his  preparations  for  an  advance  into  Spain,  and 
broke  up  from  hia  cantonments  between  the  Cob 
and  the  Agueda  with  about  40,000  men,  leaving 
General  Hill  on  the  Tagus  near  Almaraz  with  about 
12,000  more.    General  Ballasteros  hnd  engaged 

*  ColMriSkHNttwudewrvflinrKpplMiMfarhla^lLiiitMHiM 
of  Um  old  town,  ooit  of  tba  molt  Horeaqoa  fn  m.11  Bmuii,  and  \h*  oaa 
In  which  wa  nw  mora  rmiaiiw  of  tba  nMaaen  ma  eatfom*  ot  the 
Hoon  than  In  mj  oUmt  torn  la  AndalQlla.  that  wa  vlaltod. 

From  iba  nccoanU  which  h»  had  mdvad  of  that  plan.  It  upMucd 
lo  I^  Waninnbm  qnite  ImpoaMla  to  drfrnd  II,  and  that  tba  nteoit 
(hat  Sknrelt  could  do  wo«m  bo  to  bold  Uh  Uand. 

fiefim  Tarilk  wai  iBVaaUd,  mtnl  brilliant  aflbin  look  plaw  be- 
tween tho  ^anah  of  Iho  BrilUi  wmI  t<poabh  InlbnliT  asd  the  9naA 
inqueta;  and  Coloool  Skmall,  In  eo-apantion  wU  Aa  Spuirii 
ttoopa,  Bsda  n  daahlng  aurtte  from  Tkrim,  Id  oidet  to  oUlM  the 
MMBiT to iImiw  ^Irltorao:  andoiitUaoaaMiw tko  PMndiMablMd 
cotKtdmblo  loM. 

f  Dbpatchet.— HblordihlphadloftBMWrtoenrTOBlhavoriti 
■t  Cindad  Hodrliio,  yet  on  Ow  SSfli  uT  April.  IBIS,  we  Bnd  him  eon- 
pUininK  Uiat  venr  Uttle  bad  beaa  done  maeu  ha  wna  then  Int— Out 
afCTRitdenl  of  nlanblo  Itam  had  boon  thrown  wny  Mlhelyl  He 
■>)«—"  I  ban  Mat  Alavn  orer  to  tho  piMo  to  polol  out  Is  Iha  nrin- 
cipal  oOeera  how  mudi  their  indolence  and  theh  iadulgnieo  of  ibe 
indolMM  of  their  luflftnot  the  cnoMi  and  I  bavatold  tbam  Ihal  I 
■bould  ^vo  nn  aiaiatance  In  Ennlidt  airidlera  to  wnk,  hdIfm  Iba 
demand  for  aocb  a»l«lMtee  iboald  be  fbunded  m  an  aeknouMg. 
meat  that  the  Spnnuh  ottoats  have  not  aathority  orer  tteir  nan  lo 
indnea  thtm  to  iiarlbnn  worka  tar  their  owit  drbaea  I  Bnt  the  tedo- 
lenea  andMiatbjof  ibelt  nalnia  Utenlbla.  Yel  flHTboaai  of  (hrii 
aativl^  ua  ffoeifj." 
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to  co-operate  with  Hill  or  to  keep  up  a  diversion  in 
his  favour  in  Andalusia ;  but,  when  Wellington 
began  his  march,  he  feared  that  Ballasteros  had  been 
already  beaten ;  and  from  intercepted  dispatcfaea 
his  lordship  divined  that  King  Joseirii  had  ordmd 
Suult  to  send  a  great  force  to  tiie  T^a,  Acre  to 
join  other  troops  belonging  to  the  army  of  the 
centre.  As  fail  lordship  advanced  into  Spain  he 
received  reports  that  Marnaont  had  been,  or  speedily 
vas  to  be,  reinforced  by  the  division  of  Bonnet, 
6270  strong.  Even  without  any  such  accession  in 
strength  Marmont  had  a  decided  superiority  in 
numbers,  particularly  in  artillery  and  cavalry,  fur 
his  infantry  was  counted  at  44,000,  bis  artillery 
at  more  than  3000,  and  his  cavalry  at  4000 :  and, 
what  to  his  lordship  was  a  more  serious  considera- 
tion than  a  numerical  inferiority,  was  the  indi.<put- 
able  fact  that  his  own  cavalry  was  deficient  in  tried, 
prudent,  and  skilful  officers,  and  altogether,  as  an 
arm,  vastly  inferior  to  his  infantry.  Another  ce- 
rious  consideration  was,  that  one  of  hia  lordship's 
columns  consisted  entirely  of  Spaniards.  On  the 
16th  of  June  Wellington  and  the  whole  allied 
army  arrived  upon  the  Val  Mnsa  rivulet,  about  six 
miles  from  Salamanca.  The  enemy  showed  some 
cavalry  and  a  small  body  of  infantry  in  front  of 
the  town  of  Salamanca,  and  manifested  a  design 
to  hold  the  heights  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tormes. 
But  their  cavalry  was  immediately  driven  in  by 
ours,  and  Marmont  evacuated  Salamanca  in  the 
night,  leaving  a  garrison  of  about  800  men  in  some 
forts  constructed  on  the  ruins  of  the  colleges  and 
convents  which  commanded  the  bridge  that  crosses 
the  river  Tormes.  But  that  river  was  fordahle  in 
several  places  above  and  below  the  bridge ;  and 
therefore  on  the  following  morning,  the  17th  of 
June,  the  allies  forded  the  river,  got  into  the  rear 
of  the  French  forts,  and  entered  the  town,  to  the 
indescribable  joy  of  the  inhabitants.  "  They  have 
now,"  writes  lird  Wellington,  "been  suffering 
for  more  than  three  years;  during  which  time  the 
French,  among  other  acts  of  violence  and  oppres- 
aion,  have  destroyed  thirteen  of  twenty-&ve  con- 
vents, and  twenty-two  of  twenty-five  colleges, 
which  existed  in  this  celebrated  seat  of  learning."* 
The  fiirta  were  immediately  invested  by  the  division 
of  General  Clinton,  and,  when  they  had  been  accu- 
rately reconnoitred,  it  was  found  necessary  to  break 
ground  before  them.  This  was  done  in  the  night 
of  the  17th. 

Marmont  retired  by  the  road  leading  to  Toro, 
as  if  intending  to  collect  his  army  on  the  Duero, 
between  Toro  and  Zamora.  Wellington  followed 
him  as  far  as  St.  Ciistoval,  a  few  miles  beyond 
Salamanca,  where  he  took  up  a  good  position. 
The  forts  by  the  bridge  and  within  Salamanca 
were  found  even  stronger  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, end  Major  General  Bowes  and  120  men 
fell  in  an  attempt  to  carry  them  by  escalade.  On 
the  20th  Marmont  returned  upon  his  steps,  and, 
arriving  in  front  of  the  position  of  St.  Criatoval, 
made  a  demonatration  with  hia  cavalry,  which 

■  Dlifriehlo a»Eul«rUTCrpool,d>lid8KlaBaaM,  IWhJaM. 


ended  in  a  mere  skirmish.  The  French  marshal 
remained  in  Wellingttai's  front  all  that  night  and 
all  the  next  day,  and  on  the  following  night  esta- 
blished B  post  on  the  British  right  flank,  the  pos- 
session of  which  would  have  deprived  Wellingtou 
of  an  advaoti^  which  might  evmtDally  be  of  im- 
portance. Accwdingly,  on  die  next  moroii^,  the 
22nd,  that  French  |»Bt  waa  attacked  by  the  hero 
of  Barrosa,  General  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  who 
drove^  them  from  the  ground  immediately  with 
some  loss.  Our  troops  conducted  themselves 
remarkably  well  in  this  aflisir,  which  took  place  in 
the  view  of  every  man  of  both  armies."*  Mar- 
mont retired  during  that  night ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing evening  the  French  posted  themselves  with 
their  right  on  some  heights,  their  centre  at  Aides 
Rubia,  and  their  left  on  the  Tormes.  The  object 
of  the  enemy  in  these  movements  being  to  endea- 
vour to  communicate  with  the  garrisons  in  the  forts 
at  Salamanca,  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Tormes, 
Wellington  changed  his  front,  and  extended  liis 
troops  so  as  to  cover  Salamanca  completely,  retain- 
ing the  power  of  croaaing  and  re-croaaing  the 
Toimes,  and  of  concentrating  hia  army  at  any 
point  at  m  abort  notice.  More  than  once  Mamuiui 
made  a  false  movement,  and  exposed  hia  army  to 
attack ;  but,  for  the  present,  his  prudent  adversary 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  avail  himself  of  his 
opportunities  or  risk  a  general  action.  Everv 
effort  that  Marmont  could  make  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  forts  was  completely  baffied ; 
those  forts  had  all  surrendered  or  been  taken  by 
the  27th ;  and  thereupon  the  marshal  retreated 
once  more,  and  in  the  beginning  of  July  took  up  a 
strong  position  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Duero. 
Wellington  followed  him,  and  took  up  a  line  on 
the  aouthem  bank  of  that  river,  the  British  and 
Portuguese  facing  the  French.  Marmont,  who  is 
taxed  with  being  rather  too  fond  of  diaplaying  his 
skill  in  directing  the  movements  of  large  masses 
of  men,  changed  front  repeatedly,  marched  and 
counter-marched,  and  perplexed  hia  own  people 
more  than  hia  able  adversary  by  numerous  sind 
complicated  manceavres-  In  the  interval  the 
French  marshal  was  reinforced  by  Bonnet's  divi- 
sion, which  had  marched  from  the  Asturias,  but 
not  without  loss,  having  been  harassed  in  the 
mountains  by  the  guerrillas.  Oa  the  1 1th  of  July 
Marmont  threw  two  divisions  across  the  Duero  at 
Toro,  when  Wellington  moved  his  array  to  the 
left  to  concentrate  it  on  the  Guarena,  an  affluent 
of  the  Duero.  On  the  same  night  the  two  French 
divisions  re-crosscd  the  Duero  where  they  had 
crossed  it  in  the  morning ;  and  then  Marmont 
ascended  the  northern  bank  of  the  rirar  with  his 
whole  army  to  Tordesillas.  Here  he  again  crossed 
over  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  Duero.  and  thence, 
making  a  forced  march,  assembled  at  Nava  del 
Key  on  the  17th.  On  tJw  18th  he  attempted  to 
cut  off  Wellington's  right;  hut  lus  troops  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  chams  of  the  Britiah  and  Hano- 
verian cavalry,  and  the'  smart  advance  of  the 
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BritiBh  and  Portuguese  infaDtry.  By  hii  ma- 
ncBuvres,  however,  Marmont  had  now  succeeded 
in  re-establishing  his  communications  with  King 
Joseph  and  the  army  of  the  centre,  which  was  ad- 
Tancing  from  Madrid  to  join  him.  The  two 
anniea  of  MannoDt  and  Wellington  were  now  in 
line  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Ouarena.  But 
on  the  20th  the  French  marshal  crossed  that 
stream  on  Wellington's  right,  and  advanced  to- 
wards the  Tonnes,  calculating  upon  cutting  offhia 
antagonist's  communications  with  Salamanca  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  would  materially  distress 
the  allies.  But  Wellington's  columns  were  in 
motion  as  soon  as  Mannont's,  and  during  part  of 
that  day*s  march  the  two  hostile  armies  moved  to- 
wards the  Tormes  in  parallel  lines,  and  within 
half  cannon-shot  of  each  other,  and  in  the  finest 
order  imaginable.*  Occasionally  there  was  an  in- 
terchange of  cannon-balls,  and  at  every  moment 
each  army  was  read^  to  form  in  order  of  battle. 
Wellington's  determinations  were  to  recross  the 
Tonnes  if  Marmont  should  cross  it ;  to  cover 
Salamanca  as  long  as  he  could ;  not  to  give  up 
bis  communication  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  and, 
above  all,  not  to  fight  an  action  unless  under  very 
advantageous  circumstances,  or  unless  it  should 
become  absolutely  necessary.  He  saw  there  was 
nothing  to  be  got  or  to  be  hoped  for  by  advancing 
into  Castile.  The  wheat  harvest  had  not  yet  been 
reaped ;  and,  even  if  he  had  had  (what  he  had  not) 
an  abundant  suppiv  of  money,  he  could  not  have 
procured  anything  from  the  country ;  for  he  could 
not  follow  the  example  of  the  French,  who  were 
laying  waste  whole  districts  in  order  to  procure  a 
scanty  subsistence  of  unripe  wheat.  To  the  British 
general  the  keeping  open  of  communications  was 
almcnt  everything,  while  to  the  French  general, 
who  had  not  to  Iwk  to  le^timate  or  regular  sup- 
plies, it  was  slmoit  notiiing.   Both  Soalt  and 

■  Thb  Mrikinii  ipecteel*  hu  boM  detertbad  bjr  amnl  Briltah  offl. 

omt  who  nyv-wftOCMM  >- 

"  A  lUht  more  gluiiooi  uid  mora  wleraii  wiir  dof  not  ortra  pTMrni 
Ntnrty  UMHiHDd  combautit*  nutdted  aide  by  aide,  bi  It  wm,  wtthout 
coUiiioti,  Mcti  boat  adiBlriiiii  tbe  amy  of  il*  opnonmi,  >11  eyM'ea^r 
in  their  nie,  ud  nil  nn  atlrat  fbr  Um  BlKiial  nxiiid  ot  mUIb.'  — 
Major  M.  Sktrtr.  UiHUry  Memoirt  ^Uu  Me  i^ffMiMgUm. 

"  When  tba  two  nnniea  wers  itaiia  put  In  motloa,  Ihey  were  wltbin 
cnonon-ihot  of  emch  odm,  tlM  Preneh  ooenjiytiiii  btRhrr  sronnd  lh«D 
the  «lUei ;  but  the  sneee  belweeu  Ihmn  wat.  lower  than  riihar  of  the 
routea,  and  noUilng  InterTrnnl  to  obattuM  a  riew  of  the  eolniona  of 
ranakia  that  thu*  coDtinunl  to  pnraue  thcli  oourie  without  the  ImiI 
oliatacle  la  prevent  tbetr  nminii  into  tniluitaaeoua  eooUct ;  for  the 
alightrft  dlvergvment  from  eitlm  linv  of  march  towarda  the  otiier 
would  bBTe  bronght  Ihttn  within  mueketry  dbtanep.  I  bare  alwaye 
conaidered  thb  day'a  march  u  a  very  extraoTdlnarv  feciH>,  only  to 
hare  occurred  from  the  generali  oiipowd  eonnuDdini;  hichly  dla- 
flpHnecl  armice,  each  it  the  Mine  time  purmlng  bd  otqcct  from  whlrh 
be  wa«  not  for  an  loiiaol  to  be  abatncted  by  minor  cummiitaDcet : 
Ibe  FrvDch  marabal  preaaiof  forward  to  arrive  Drrt  on  the  Tonnpii, 
Lord  WelliDgton  followiiix  hia  motioM,  and  tlMdily  adherinn  to  the 
(Ipfeniive,  until  luhataDtiBl  reaaona  appeared  lo  demand  t]ie  adoption 

of  a  moredeclded  conduct.  iSen*  were  occadonal  altglit  iktr- 

■nlahea,  brought  on  bv  the  routea  approaehlug  each  other,  or  by  the 
anxiety  of  Frvnch  anil  allied  atranter*  lo  obuin  right  of  pillage  In 
the  nnfoitnaate  TUhigee  which  lay  In  the  Intermediate  epoee  Iwtwceo 
the  two  amlcai  olberwlae,  no  apectator  would  have  tmaglitcd  that 
tlie  two  iromeoN  morlog  ailanioa  that  filled  the  whole  romiiry,  and 
■ermed  interminable— (Mine  toet  to  the  eye  In  dut  and  dUtance— 
Gomprieed  two  armlea  animated  willi  enrnect  detirea  for  the  deetmc- 
Uoo  of  each  other,  but  who,  altbouah  poeeawd  of  numeraai  artillery 
and  eavalry.  were  perMveriiu  on  Uieir  wav,  aa  If  by  mntital  conMnl 
refraining  from  tenoua  hoaiillty.  nutll  arrlTcd  at  the  arena  drallned 
tor  the  great  trial,  to  wUefa  eliber  waa  now  adTaneing  with  euoSdeoee 
and  wlthmt  hMmtpiion.''— CoM  LtilA  H»y,  Anmiiee  ^  rt« 


Massena  had  contrived  to  live  in  Portugal  when 
all  their  communications  had  been  cut  ofiF ;  and 
now  Marmont,  fur  a  certain  time,  could  do  as 
much  in  Spain.  Even  now  he  lud  been  sur- 
rounded for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  scarcely  even 
a  letter  had  reached  him.  **But,"  says  Lord 
Wellington,  "the  system  of  organised  rapine  and 
plunder,  and  the  extraordinary  discipline  so  long 
established  in  the  French  army,  enable  it  to  sub- 
sist at  the  expense  of  the  total  ruin  of  the  country 
in  which  it  has  been  placed ;  and  I  am  not  certain 
tliat  Marshal  Marmont  has  not  now  at  his  com- 
mand a  greater  quantity  of  provisions  and  supplies 
of  every  description  than  we  have."*  By  ad- 
vancing even  the  short  distance  wliich  he  had 
advanced  into  Spain,  his  lordship  had  compelled 
Marmont  to  abandon  the  Asturias  by  calling  to  his 
aid  Bonnet  and  every  French  soldier  that  was 
there ;  he  had  afforded  encouragement  to  the 
Spaniards  and  an  opportunity  of  recruiting  fresh 
armies;  he  had  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
French  from  several  remaining  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  and  had  compelled  them  to  leave  Madrid 
in  a  very  weak  state.  On  commencing  his  ad- 
vance he  was  justified  in  calculating  upon  a  chance 
of  out-manosuvring  the  French  marshal,  whose 
conduct  had  not  been  calculated  to  impress  him 
with  any  very  high  notion  of  his  military  ^omM 
or  capacity ;  and  any  brilliant  success  on  his  part 
was  almost  sure  to  compel  Soult  to  raise  the 
blockade  of  Cadiz,  if  not  to  evacuiUe  the  whole 
Andalusia. 

On  the  2lBt  of  July  both  Marmont  and  Wel- 
lington crossed  the  Tonnes,  the  allied  army  passing 
b;  the  bridge  of  Salamanca,  the  French  by  the 
furds  higher  up  the  river.  The  British  general 
plnced  his  troops  in  a  pmition  the  left  of  which 
rested  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  and  the 
right  on  one  of  two  steep  hills  which  from  their 
similarity  and  contiguity  are  called  Dos  Arapiles. 
The  French  marshal  nearly  fticed  him,  sbretching 
his  left  towards  the  roads  leading  to  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo. Both  armies  were  still  very  near  Salamanca.f 

In  the  course  of  the  night  Lord  Wellington 
received  certain  intell^^ce  that  General  Glausel 
had  arrived  at  Polkw  on  the  20th  with  the  cavalry 
and  horse  artillery  of  the  Army  of  the  North ;  and 
his  lordship  was  quite  certain  that  these  troops 
could  join  Marmont  on  the  22nd  or  23rd  at  latest. 
There  was  therefore  no  time  to  be  lost;  and  his 
lordship  determined  that,  if  circum^nces  should 
not  permit  him  to  atXack  Marmont  on  the 

*  DUpatch  to  Earl  BathniM  (tbe  new  ■eeretaryat-mT)  dated  near 
Salamanca,  Blri  July. 

Tie  river  Tormee  wai  not  eroeecd  before  darkiMm  had  clowd  is'; 
and  oar  Iruopi  had  Kaieely  leaetaed  their  hlvouaea  ere  a  tremendous 
thundentonn  eomnenoed.  The  rain  fell  In  tonvnlai  tbe  moft  titU 
Htihlnif  of  ligbtnlsg  w«re  racfreded  by  iBetantaneoua  peaUof  thun- 
der;—a  more  violent  eraah  of  theelrnMota  had  leldom  been  wttneMed. 
Oeneral  Le  Hatdunt'*  brigade  of  onvalry  had  halted ;  the  men,  di«- 
nounied,  Were  either  (ealed  or  lying  on  the  ground,  holding  their 
hnrie*.  which,  alarntcA  by  the  thunder,  anottea  and  atarledwiUi  audi 
violence,  that  many  of  (hem  brake  )uu«e  and  galloped  acroaalheoonu- 
try  la  all  dlreciioue.  "  Thie  dbpmion,  and  the  fri|ditened  bonea 
pMtiug  whhout  riden  Ina  atate  of  «ildneM,  added  toUe  awful  eSbet 
of  llie  tern  peat;  nor  waatba  aitHatloB  in  which  wo  were  otharwlae 
placed  one  of  grent  taffghliHN."— CWw'  XeU  Bmg,  Ifanmtim  9fl*9 
TWmfar  mr.  i 
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(the  2!hiLl),  he  would  move  towards  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo  without  further  loss  of  time,  as  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  numhers  of  cavalry  might  make  a 
luarch  of  manceuvre,  such  as  he  had  been  making 
for  the  last  four  or  five  days,  very  difficult,  and  its 
result  doubtful.*  Marmout  was  favoured  by  some 
woods,  which  partially  concealed  his  movements; 
on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  some  sharp  skirmishing 
took  place,  and  the  French  succeeded  in  gaining 
possession  of  the  more  distant  Arapites,  by  which 
they  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  annoy  and, 
perhaps,  turn  the  right  of  the  British,  and  thus  cut 
them  off  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  This  rendered  it 
necessary  for  Wellington  to  extend  his  right  en 
potence  to  the  heights  behind  the  village  of  Ara- 
piles,  and  to  occupy  that  village  wilh  light  infantry. 
After  a  variety  of  evolutions  and  movenaentson  the 
art  of  Marmont,  which  seemed  to  denote  that  he 
ad  scarcely  formed  a  plan,  and  which  lasted  from 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  he  opened  a  very  heavy  cannonade.  This 
artillery-firing  did  the  allies  very  little  damage,  but 
under  cover  of  it  Marmont  extended  his  left,  and 
moved  forward  his  troops,  apparently  with  an 
intention  to  embrace,  by  the  position  of  hie  troops, 
and  by  his  fire,  the  post  on  that  of  the  two  Arapiles 
which  the  allies  possessed,  and  from  thence  to  attack 
and  break  Wellington's  line,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
render  difficult  any  movement  of  the  allies  to  their 
right.  "  But,"  adds  Lord  Wellington,  "  the  exten- 
sion of  his  line  to  his  left,  and  its  advance  upon  our 
right,  Qotwitbstanding  that  his  troops  still  occupied 

*  DiapkUh  to  E>[)  Bathtirtt,  lUM  Jnly  Sith. 


very  strong  ground,  and  his  position  was  well 
defended  by  cannon,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
attacking  him,  for  which  I  had  long  been  anxious."* 
His  lordship  immediately  strengthened  his  right 
and  made  an  impetuous  attack.  This  masterly 
movement,  which  in  reality  decided  the  battle,  has 
been  praised,  and  that  almost  unanimously,  by 
French  military  writers.  Marniont's  extended  left 
was  soon  turned  and  beaten  on  the  heights,  and  his 
front,  being  attacked,  gave  way,  and  was  driven  from 
one  height  to  another.  Marshal  Marmont,  being 
severely  wounded  by  a  shell,  gave  up  the  com- 
mand to  General  Bonnet.  Wherever  the  French 
attempted  to  make  a  stand  they  were  charged  with 
the  bayonet.  Bonnet  being  wounded,  the  command 
devolved  upon  Clausel,  who  had  arrived  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  who  now  withdrew  the  troops 
with  great  skill  and  formed  them  into  a  new  posi- 
tion nearly  at  right  angles  wilh  their  original  one. 
His  cavalry  was  numerous,  his  artillery  very  for- 
midable. But  Lord  Welliogton  directed  a  fresh 
attack,  and  our  6th  division,  ascending  to  Clausel's 
position  under  a  sweeping  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry,  gained  the  level  ground,  and  then 
charged  with  the  bayonet;  and,  our  4th  division 
coming  up  at  the  opportune  moment  to  aid  the 
6th,  the  French  abandoned  the  ground  in  great 
confusion,  and  fled  through  the  woods  towards  tlie 
Tormes.  They  were  closelv  pursued  by  the  Island 
Light  divisions,  by  General  W.  Anson's  brigade  of 
the  4th  division,  and  by  some  squadrons  of  cavalry 
under  General  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton ;  but  it  waa 

•  Di*pntcli  to  Earl  1lalhuT>>.  itiM  Julj  tHhI 
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now  dark  night,  and  many  of  the  French  escaped 
under  the  cover  of  darkaeu  who  must  otherwise 
have  been  taken.  The  pursuit  was  renewed  the 
next  morning  at  break  of  day  and  by  the  same 
troops,  only  strengthened  by  some  brigades  of 
cavalry  which  hud  joined  during  the  night.  The 
cavalry  came  up  with  the  French  rear  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  near  La  Serna,  and,  after  a  gallaut 
charge  made  by  two  brigades  of  dragoons,  the 
French  cavalry  fled,  abandoning  the  infantry  to 
their  fate ;  and  the  whole  body  of  infantry,  consist- 
ing of  three  battalions,  were  made  prisoners.  During 
their  flight  on  the  23rd  the  enemy  were  joined  by 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  Army  of  the  North, 
which,  through  Wellington's  prompt  decision,  had 
arrived  too  late  to  be  of  much  use.  On  the  night 
of  the  23rd  Clauaers  head-quarters  were  at  Flores 
de  Avila,  not  less  than  ten  leagues  from  the  field 
of  battle.  Headlong  as  was  this  flight,  they  were, 
however,  followed  very  closely  the  whole  way  from 
Salamanca  to  Yolladolid.  The  loss  of  the  French 
in  this  remarkable  battle  was  very  severe :  3  gene- 


rals were  killed,  4  wounded;  1  general,  6  field 
officers,  130  officers  of  inferior  rank,  and  nearly 
1000  men  were  taken  prisoners ;  their  total  lots  in 
killed  and  wounded  could  not  be  ascertained,  but 
there  was  no  disguising  the  fact  that  they  left  two 
of  their  eagles  and  six  colours  in  possession  of  the 
British.  They  also  abandoned  20  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, several  ammunition  wagons,  &c.  The  field 
of  battle  was  very  thick  with  dead.  The  allies 
alone  had  694  killed  and  4270  wounded,  out  of 
which  number  2114  were  British,  1552  Portu- 
guese, and  all  the  rest— that  is  to  tay— four — 
Spaniards.  The  proportion  of  officers  was  very 
great;  General  Le  Marchant  was  killed,  and  Gene- 
rals Bereaford,  Leith,  Cole,  S[jry,  and  Cotton  were 
wounded.* 

Having  crossed  the  Ducro,  Lord  Wetlington 
reached  Valladolid  the  eighth  day  after  the  battle, 
or  on  the  30th  of  July,  Clausel  clearing  out  of  that 
city  on  his  lordship's  approach  and  continumg  his 
retreat  towards  Burgos,  with  almost  incredible 
speed. 


Valladolid.  View  \iy  Luburdt!. 


The  British  general  entered  Valladolid  amidst 
the  rejoicings  of  the  people,  and  there  captured  1 1 
pieces  of  artillery,  considerable  stores,  and  800  sick 
and  wounded  French,  left  behind  by  Clausel  in 
his  haste.  The  priests  would  have  made  proces- 
sions and  have  sung  Te  Deum^  as  had  been  done 
at  Salamanca  after  the  battle,  but  Wellington  had 
no  time  to  spare.  King  Joseph,  with  all  the  troops 
he  could  muster  at  Madrid  and  pick  up  on  his  road 
(in  all  he  had  about  20,000  men),  had  marched 
from  the  Escurial  on  the  21st  of  July,  the  day 
before  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  to  join  Marmont. 
On  arriving  at  Arevalo  Joseph,  to  his  great  asto- 
nishment and  consternation,  heard  of  Marmont's 


defeat ;  and  thereupon  he  changed  liis  route, 
marching  off  by  the  right  to  Segovia  to  attempt  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  Clausel  and  the  retreating 
army.  Lord  Wellington,  therefore,  quitted  Valla- 
dolid the  day  after  he  arrived  at  it,  recrossed  the 
Duero,  and  marched  against  King  Joseph,  leavi^jg 

•  WelUngton  Dltpatchei ;  Diipatcb  to  Earl  BaUinrrt.  beliwi  dted. 

Qeneral  Sir  Suplclon  Coltou  una  n>-ither  wouDded  io  ution  nor 
eveo  by  the  eaenty  :  in  tlio  darkima  otOto  night  In.'  «iu  iinfort  unatcly 
SfmI  upon  by  one  of  our  awa  wmriM.  In  a  laUi  dlipaicli  to  the 
•mrcluy'Ht-wiT  (dated  July  !8>h)  WpUiD£lon  laya,  "  It  w  difllniU  to 
iaigo  lit  tba  exact  lou  of  ttie  French  ;  diiI  It  U  nid  to  be.  In  all, 
between  17  000  and  SO.OOO  men.  Thny  all  agree,  that,  if  we  had  had 
an  hour  more  or  dAyilffht,  the  whole  nrmy  would  have  \>em  iu  out 
hanili.  Graeriil  Clauael.  who  l-i  wounded,  now  conmund*  the  amiT. 
The  only  appreUentlon  I  have  h,  that,  whan  the  army  of  Portugal 
and  tlie  army  at  lite  kiug  ihall  tiave  joined,  iliey  will  be  too  alroog  for 
ni  ta  MViilry.    7  nn  eouruieei  lAti  thrir  infa»lr<j  te'N  mike  no  ilnitrf," 
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a  force  on  the  Duero  to  watch  ClaoBel,  whose  army 
waa  clearly  rendered  incapable  of  speedily  resuming 
an  offensive  attitude.  His  lordship's  moTements 
were  again  retarded  by  waot  of  aupplies;*  but  by 
great  exertions  some  provisions  were  brought  np, 
and  on  the  6tli  of  August  be  was  enabled  to  point 
the  heads  of  his  columns  towarda  Madrid,  to  bar 
his  way  to  which  dty  there  was  nothing  except 
Joseph  Bonaparte  and  his  weakened  army  of  the 
centre.  Joseph,  after  falling  back  upon  St.  Ilde- 
fonso,  continued  his  retreat  towards  the  capital. 
On  the  9ih  Lord  Wellington  had  his  head-quarters 
at  St.  Ildefonso;  and  on  the  two  fo)lo\Ying  days 
his  victorious  troops,  defiling  by  the  patses  of 
Guadarama  and  Naval  Serrada,  crofsed  the  moun- 
tains, and  descended  into  the  plain  on  which 
Madrid  is  situated.  Joseph  Bonaparte  did  little 
more  than  flit  through  that  city :  followed  by  the 
French  intruders  of  alt  classes  and  by  their  Spanish 
partisans,  he  was  now  flying  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  to  rally  his  army  between  Aranjuez  and 
Toledo. 

On  the  12th  of  August  Lord  Wellington  entered 
Madrid  and  was  received  with  enthusiastic  accla- 
mationa.  lie  rode  instantly  through  the  town  to 
reconnoitre  the  defences  of  the  Retiro  palace,  where 
Joseph  had  left  a  garrisim.  On  the  evening  of  the 
13th  the  outermost  fortification  of  a  triple  lioe  of 
defence  was  forced ;  on  the  morning  of  the  I'lth 
arrangements  were  completed  for  attacking  the 
second  tines,  and  the  French  commandant  surren- 
dered. The  troops  found  in  the  Rciiro  were  made 
prisoners  of  war,  and  an  arsenal  containing  20,000 
stand  of  arms,  ISO  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  mili- 
tate storea  of  every  description,  rewarded  the  victors. 

Don  Carloa  dc  Espaiia,  who  had  long  accom- 
panied Wellington  in  his  marches,  battles,  or 
sieges,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Madrid,  and  the 
new  constitution  which  the  Cortes  had  made  at 
Cadiz  was  proclaimed  with  great  exultation  and 
ceremony.  The  entire  population  of  Madrid  poured 
into  the  streeu  and  squares ;  laurels  and  nowera 
were  acattavd  about  with  profiieion ;  tapestry  and 
carpets  werehung  from  the  balconies;  and,  wher- 
ever the  Briiish  general  appeared,  green  boughs  and 
flowers  and  shawls  were  strewn  before  his  horse*s 
feet,  and  the  air  was  rent  with  shouts  of  *'  Long 
live  the  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo !  Long  live  Wel- 
lington '."  To  a  deputation  of  the  new  council  of 
government  who  waited  upon  him  a  few  days  after* 
wards  with  a  congratulatory  address,  his  lordship 
replied — '*  The  events  of  war  are  in  the  hands  of 
Providence.  *'t 

•  n«t«e«ii  the  batik  of  SnUmanck  and  Ufa  liiTda1il)>*i  ■rrlvnl  at  V»l 
ladolld,  be  Btaied,  in  a  |>miii]){  lettor  lo  tbe  nobis  wcrvUry -ai-war,  that 
li«  wBi  in  want  of  almiMt  «vnyU>iBg.  After  lequeitlDK  that  mon 
medical  aMiaUnce  mijht  be  Mat  out  aa  iood  aa  {KM^llile,  he  uyi, — 
"  I  liketriao  reqiiaat  ymir  lordabin  not  to  forget  horsM  for  ttu  caValrjr 
and  the  aTtillerr— «sif  mMeg.  We  arc  aliwliilelr  bankrupt.  The 
troop*  are  nnw  Ova  mmitlu  in  amAn.  tutend  of  bt^ng  onn  nioiilb  in 
ndvnnce.  The  ■UlTbavrnotbrea  iiaid  aincf  February ;  thumulctevn 
not  tince  June,  IBM  ;  and  wc  are  m  del<t  in  nil  parta  of  the  country. 
I  am  obliged  W  tttke  ibe  noney  artit  to  me  by  ny  brudier  for  the  S|  aui' 
ni<ta.inoitlertu|i^-esfiiital|fhl'apay  lomyovn  ttonpk  vhaare  mUr 
f  nffeiliui  fui  wont  of  mosey."— £rtr«r  to  iter/  SuAani,  4atet  Jm^ 


In  consequence  of  this  bold  movement  upoo 
Madrid,  Marshal  SouU  raised  the  blockade  of  Cadiz, 
destroying  the  works  which  the  French  had  coo- 
structed  with  an  encnnous  expenditure  of  money 
and  labour,  and,  abandoning  the  whole  of  western 
Andalusia,  he  concentrated  his  forces  in  Granada. 
But  tlie  French  abandoned  these  famed  lines  with 
so  much  baste,  that  they  could  not  destroy  die  half 
of  their  stores  and  other  mathiei  ;  30  guo-boals 
and  some  hundreds  of  pieces  of  ordnance,  includ- 
ing some  cannon  of  portentous  length  which  had 
been  cast  expressly  for  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  were  found  to  be, 
in  good  part,  but  little  injured.*  Soult's  retreat 
was  very  disastrous :  his  rear  guard  was  attacked 
by  an  allied  force  of  English  and  Spanish,  who 
iasued  from  Cadiz,  drove  it  from  San  Lucar,  and 
took  Seville  by  aesault,  although  eight  battalioos 
had  been  lef^  to  maintain  that  city.  Our  portion 
of  the  assailing  force  consisted  only  of  a  Britidi 
regiment  under  Colonel  Skerreit,  the  hero  oFTurifa. 
I  a  his  march  to  Granada  by  Carmona  Soult  suffered 
further  loss  from  excessive  heat,  fatigue,  scardtv, 
and  the  occasional  attacks  of  armed  bands  of  pea- 
santry. General  Hill,  in  the  meanwhile,  had 
advanced  from  the  Guadiana  to  the  IVgns,  con* 
neciing  his  operations  with  those  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton. OnHill*s  approach  Joseph  Bonaparte  absu- 
doned  the  line  of  the  Tagus:  and  fell  back  from 
Toledo  to  Almanza  in  Murcia,  to  keep  himself  in 
communication  with  Soult  in  Granada  and  Suchet 
on  the  borders  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia.  By  the 
close  of  August  Hill  occupied  Toledo,  Ypez,  snd 
Aranjuez,  thus  covering  the  right  of  the  allied  maio 
army,  aud  guarding  all  the  roads  which  led  bum 
the  south  to  Madrid, 

The  situation  of  Ijord  Wellington  in  the  Spiniih 
capital  was,  however,  very  critical.  A  very  impor 
tant  part  of  the  grand  scheme  for  the  year  which 
he  had  proposed  to  ministen  (who  luul  agreed 
thereto),  and  which  be  had  arranged  with  hisoiuil 
nice  attention  to  details,  had  been  very  imperfectly 
executed.  He  had  been  promiaed  that  an  Anglo 
Sicilian  expedition  shcmld  be  sent  from  Sicily  early 
in  the  summer  to  the  cBEtem  coast  of  Spsin,  and  in 
suflicient  force  to  clear  that  coast,  if  not  the  whole 
of  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Murcia.  Much  leas 
than  this  would  have  compelled  the  French  to  with- 
draw altogether  to  the  Ebro.  But,  afler  the  plan 
had  been  settled  and  agreed  to,  there  arose  varioiu 
misunderstandings  and  differences  of  opinion.  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  now  our  commander-in-chief 
in  Sicily,  would  have  preferred  employing  the 
Anglo-Sicilian  expedition  on  the  neighbouring  coa£t 
of  Italy,  which  had  been  Idt  weak  by  the  depar- 
ture of  Murat  for  the  RuasiaD  campaign,  and  ht 
could  not  be  brought  to  expect  any  successful  leailt 
from  the  operations  of  this  army  from  Sicily  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Spain.  This  iast  opinion  apprirs 
to  have  been  infused  into  the  Anglo-Sidlian  lorcei; 

*  Id  the  tumner  of  IHIS  Mme  of  then  One,  lnr|  Fren^li  gpiaivct* 
lyluoBtheiBBdaattheediicorCMllabay.  Thr  hay  Strata -liW 
left  wem  than  to  huMj-eomb  ud  wpirii^^  I 
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and  when  an  anny  starts  upon  an  expedition  wlih- 
out  hope  of  success  it  is  pretty  sure  to  fait.  Lord 
William  Beatinck,  moreover,  was  very  busy  in 
making  a  constitution  for  Sicily,  for  which  the 
Sicilians  were  scarcely  more  fit  than  the  Cor- 
sicans  had  heen  for  the  constitution  framed  for  them 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot.  Wellington  expressed  his 
regret  that  his  lordship  should  have  changed  his 
opinion  after  the  measure  had  been  proposed  to 
government,  and  frankly  told  him  what  he  expected 
from  a  discouraged  army.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  I  did 
not  hope  that  General  Maitland  (the  officer  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command)  and  the  staff  and 
other  officers  of  the  Sicilian  army  would  alter  their 
opinion  upon  a  nearer  view  of  what  they  have  to 
accomplish,  and  its  effect  upon  the  whole  uf  this 
contest,  I  should  despair  of  any  success  from  per- 
sons coming  on  a  seivice  holding  such  opinions." 
He  knew  rather  more  than  Lord  William  knew  of 
what  could  be  done  in  Spain  by  a  proper  Anglo- 
Sicilian  furce  adequately  commanded  and  supplied, 
and  be  told  his  lurdship  that  he  was  quite  certain 
that  such  an  armament  could  succeed  in  driving  the 
French  out  of  Tarragona,  and  in  opening  through 
that  city  a  communication  between  the  British  fleet 
and  the  Spanish  army  in  the  east — which  in  itself 
would  be  a  service  of  the  highest  importance;  that 
he  was  likewise  quite  certain  that  it  could  take 
the  city  of  Valencia,  and  thereby  give  to  the 
Spaniards  and  deprive  the  French  of  an  important 
resource;  that  the  war  would  revive  again  in  the 
province  of  Valencia,  and  that  if  matters  were  well 


arranged  in  that  quarter  the  enemy  would  never 
regain  possession  of  the  city  of  Valencia.  "  But," 
added  Wellington,  **  if  I  should  be  mistaken  in  my 
exjKCtation  of  luccesa  in  these  operations,  I  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  their  eBect  upon  my  own.  I  have 
lately  beaten  Marshal  Marraont  in  a  general  action, 
and  have  pursued  him  beyond  the  Duero.  The 
king  is  at  Segovia  with  a  corps  of  1 2,000  or  1 5,000 
men,  and  my  object  is  to  prevent  him  and  Marmont 
from  joining.  But  either  the  French  must  lose  all 
their  communications  with  their  troops  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  or  they  must  oblige  me  to  withdraw 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  They  cannot 
effect  this  last  object  without  briuging  against  me 
Suchet'a  army,  or  the  army  of  Soult,  or  both.  I 
cannot  but  think  it  very  important  that  the  atten- 
tion of  Suchet  should  be  diverted  from  his  supposed 
operations  against  me  by  the  operations  of  the  Sici- 
lian army,  which  will  go  to  such  important  objects 
as  Tarragona  and  Valencia.  I  should  think  Suchet 
would  be  diverted  from  me  by  the  operations  of  the 
Sicilian  army,  if  they  are  in  lime,  becauae  I  find 
that  Sir  Home  Popham,  with  a  few  hundred  marines 
and  the  guerillas  of  the  north,  has  succeeded  in 
preventing  General  Cafiarelli  from  detaching  any- 
thing to  Marmont's  assistance,  excepting  cavalry, 
notwithstanding  the  positive  order  of  the  king; 
and  that  he  had  obeyed  those  orders  so  far  as  to 
order  troops  to  march  to  Marmont,  which,  upon 
hearing  of  Popham's  operations,  he  countermanded. 
Then,  if  Sucbei's  attention  should  not  be  diverted 
from  me,  and  the  French  should  become  too  strong 
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for  me  in  Old  Castile,  I  fhall  at  least  have  the  eatis- 
faction  of  reflecting,  while  I  am  retiring,  that  Gene- 
ral Maitland's  progreBs  will  be  unopposed,  and  that 
we  ahall  take  Tarragona  and  Valencia."*. 

Lord  Wellington  had  certainly  counted,  with  as 
much  confidence  aa  he  ever  allowed  himielf  to  place 
upon  arrangements  not  wholly  under  hit  own  con- 
trol, upon  this  promiaed  co-operation  on  (he  eaatern 
coart.  The  most  utgent  aolidtatiooB  for  aid  had 
also  been  tent  to  the  British  government  from  this 
part  of  Spain,  and  none  of  the  Spanish  people  had 
proved  themselves  more  valiant  in  the  field  and 
more  deserving  of  assistance  than  the  brave,  alert, 
and  persevering  Catalonians,  who,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  war  of  independence,  had  been  left  to 
struggle  for  themselves,  with  no  other  help  than 
occasional  and  stinted  supplies  of  arms  and  money, 
and  the  atsiatance  of  a  few  British  ships  of  war. 
An  earlier  and  more  atrenuous  aid  might  have  pre- 
vented the  fall  of  All  or  moit  of  the  fortrcHea  on 
that  coast. 

When  WelUnBton  wrote  his  earnest  letter  to 
Lord  William  Beotinck,  explaining  all  that  an 
Anglo-Sicilian  expedition  might  do,  an  expedition  of 
that  kind  waa  not  only  on  its  way  but  within  light 
of  the  eastern  eoiiat  of  Spain.  But,  moit  unhap- 
pily, the  force  sent  down  from  Sicily  wu  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  the  object  in  view :  it  con- 
sisted of  only  6000  men,  a  considerable  part  of 
whom  were  ill-disciplined  Sicilians  and  such  other 
foreigners  as  could  be  enlisted  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  there  was  no  cavalry ;  the  quantity 
of  ordnance  waa  miserably  small,  and  there  were 
neither  proper  aiege  implements  nor  men  skilled 
in  the  use  of  them.  General  Moitland,  who  led 
the  expedition,  could  scarcely  be  called  a  com- 
mander-in-chief, for  Lord  William  Bentinck  for- 
bade him  to  risk  the  loaa  of  his  division  lest  Sicily 
itself  should  be  in  danger  (of  which  there  was  not 
the  remotest  chance,  as  the  south  of  Italy  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  peninsula  had  been  almost 
stripped  of  troo])i  for  the  exigencies  of  the  Russian 
war),  and,  to  avoid  mischief  from  the  winter  season 
— «icb,  we  suppose,  as  the  loss  on  the  cuaat  of 
transports  and  means  of  returning  to  Sicily  : — Mait- 
land  was  further  instructed  by  Bentinck  to  quit 
the  Spanish  coast  early  in  the  autumn.  The  slo- 
venly, inefficient  state  of  our  transport  service  might 
reasonably  excite  apprehensions.  The  last  kgacy 
of  Harry  Uundas  (Lord  Melville)  to  his  country  had 
not  been  turned  to  any  very  good  account ;  for, 
though  a  few  men-of-war  had  been  converted  into 
troop-ships,  with  proper  officers,  and  proper  disci- 
pline on  board,  the  conveyance  of  troops,  stores,  &c. 
was  still  left  to  the  veaseli  hired  out  to  government 
by  merchants  and  private  speculotora  mainly,  and 
the  transport  board,  which  ought  to  have  vigilantly 
superintended  these  matters,  was  as  indolent  and 
short-sighted,  and  (through  its  inferior  agents)  as 
corrupt  and  prone  to  jobbing  as  ever ;  and  through 
these  causes,  and  thia  di^aceful  condition  of  the 
transport  service,  the  lives  of  our  troops  and  the 

•  Mn  to  Lmd  VUllam  BfuHmIi.  ta  DUpild». 


costly  materials  of  war  continued  to  be  exposed  to 
frequent  peril.* 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  some  days  before  Lord 
Wellington  commenced  his  march  from  ValladoUd 
to  the  Spanish  capital,  (General  Maitland  and  his 
Anglo-Sicilians  arrived  at  PortMahon  in  Minorca, 
exciting  the  hopes  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  fears  of 
the  French.  In  the  neighbouring  island  of  Majorca 
a  so-called  Spanish  division  had  been  formed ;  and 
it  was  now  determined  that  this  force  should  be 
joined  to  General  Maitland's.  But  such  a  rabble , 
had  scarcely  been  seen  in  modem  days  as  this 
Majorcan  division  :  it  was  composed  of  deserters  or 
priBoners  taken  from  the  French,  of  criminals  who 
had  been  transported  from  Catalonia  and  Valencia, 
of  invalids  discharged  from  the  hospitals,  of  runa- 
gates who  bad  fled  from  their  colours,  and  being 
caught  afterwards  bad  been  chained  or  bound  and 
shipped  off  for  the  islands.  About  4500  of  these 
fellows  were  reported  to  be  in  a  state  of  efficient 
discipline,  and  were  clothed  and  armed  at  our 
expense,  and  embarked  to  accompany  Maitland's 
motley  force  of  6U00  men.  From  Port  Mahon 
Maitland  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Catalonia;  and 
on  the  1st  of  August  the  fleet  anchored  in  the  Bay 
of  Blines  near  the  town  of  Tosa,  where  the  French 
had  a  strong  redoubt.  On  that  and  the  following 
day  demonstrations  of  landing  were  made;  but 
Maitland,  after  some  conferences  with  the  Spanish 
officers  and  others,  deemed  it  would  be  raah  to  land 

*  '*  I  l«ft  Patrmo  on  bonH  a  Urff  trnntpon.  that  wu  convnti^  « 
drtaehnnit  of  Brtiiab  troop*  to  McmIm.  We  nrocMdM!  we]l  coouiih 
wiih  a  fntr  wind  and  a  imoolli  Ka,  but  on  the  tnird«v«Diiu:acoDlriry 
brceu  oblixad  ui  to  anchor  under  ibe  Faro  poiot.  At  niuight  aviu- 
Irat  ifale  raoMd  thenurl  lodn>e,  and  hrfnre  sail  could  be  |[ot  upon 
her  wo  w«-re  dote  upon  ScjlU,  and  tlie  Frrarh balterira  were  hlaxing 
ttwav  at  ua.  Far  thrf<e  Aay*  aort  nlKht*  wn  wer«  knoekii^  aboDlat.lhe 
mmj  of  the  wiudi  end  wuvn  ia  the  Gulf  of  St.  EupUemia ;  at  tlmc-i 
to  elofe  to  the  shnrr,  that  we  expeeled  the  next  liMve  of  the  tea  would 
doih  ni  on  tha  mcki.  Women  and  children  were  acreaming.  paaani- 
gm  Uraenliiii  %nd  takinj;  Icavo  oT  encli  other,  nbandunlDg  all  ho]c 
ofiafcty.  The  orew,too  tnaU  for  tlie  vewl  at  muj  lime,  worn  out 
wiih  Ihm  Any*  and  ui|{htt  ot  incewtant  toil,  leruanl  to  norli,  and  lay 
down  upon  tiMk,  uyiiiK  that  Ihey  might  u  «HlTl«it  hl»  tiirrmal 
tnijnty'a  abode  to-uight  aa  l»  morrow  momiiif.  tlnfiirtunatrly,  they 
were  mntt  oT  iliom  drafted  from  a  man-of-war  for  the  puriKMC  of  eon'' 
Teyiog  the  vpHel  ruiiod,  and,  without  an  afHeri,  wnr  quite  beynnd 
Ciinlrol,  when  all  hope  wa«  ioA  a  andden  ahift  of  wind  aaTtd  ut,  and 
ruabled  ui  to  reach  Meulna  in  tlic  aourae  of  tlie  next  day.  Thia  wm 
a  good  leaaon  fbr  the  fiitare,  never  to  Imit  mytrlf  at  m  on  board  a 
large  Tcttcl,  with  liitle  ballait,  leiitulf  in  «  hitrry  on  what  waa  tcrmfti 
a  mi-rc  coiiitlDa  Tovugc.  t'o  liglit  wn*  the  that  a  very  tnodente  bre«ic 
placed  hn  on  hrr  Dcam-enda,  aud  thla  waa  llie  cauM  of  all  our  dlMa- 
tera :  aa  I  learurd  afttMWard*  that,  couhl  wc  liave  tafely  canted  lulU- 
rlcnl  (all,  we  might  havH  enlCTwl  MpHlna  at  flnt  without  dtlBnilly. 
fnatend  of  euinuig  to  anchor,  lliii  ii  only  one  itutanoa  ol  Ibe  node 
in  which  our  traoiport  acn  ice  in  coniliiclt^  Vi'taeli  are  lirrmitted  to 
lemain  In  tiarlioor  for  long  pa>rliKli,  and,  whrn  their  wr<lte«  aiv 
required  at  a  moment,  it  U  found  that  thoy  have  not  people  on  board 
to  navigate  them,  ahhoiigh  thi>ir  owners  are  packrtin|{.  monthly.  Ihr 
fbll  and  esotbtlant  pay  Tar  veneli  wril  found  and  provided  in  rrery 
reaped :  thus  la  John  Bull  duped  of  hit  muney,  and  not  only  thai.  Uit 
tlio  llvps  of  the  (rooTw,  aiul  Mfi'ty  01'  the  itorva  are  recklenly  riikeil  on 
board  voHcli  actually  unlit  fur  sea.  lam  told  that  ft  U  not  noeammoa 
for  ouK  (hip'*  crew  to  Krve  for  f  ijcht  or  trn  Vfwla,  at  the  monthly 
niiiiter  by  tlio  a|>«nt,  or,  il  he  happen*  to  be  Mrict  and  dealroni  uf  per- 
forming Iiii  ditty  to  the  goremmcttt.the  cat^lita  have  Ihetimtlilvand 
PspcuM  of  providing  crcwa  for  the  occaiiou  that  are  diamiiKd  imme- 
dUieiy  the  inaiioctioa  it  over.  The  grand  point  with  the  tramport 
gentry  ia  to  krrp  well  with  the  agent  by  iirrrunalng  various  iiiilo 
lervlcoa.  lueh  ae  cmploj  Ing  their  eari«ntars  In  making  lib  fbmiturv, 
or  Bttloi;  up  hi*  houie,  pmentlng  hlra  wftli  «  boailhat  may  have 
Uk«n  hU  fancy,  Stc.  &c.  Thte.  or  coune,  eaauot  ba  omUored  m 
Lrilwry,  but  mere  markaof  thetr  caTecm." 

One  uC  our  «Hentt  for  bnnnpatU  waa  praaonttd  with  s  Ttry  bandttmie 
vaclit  or  coniiderable  biitthea,  auil  wui  Impntdent  enough  to  iBTiie  iIh- 
head  of  the  ),'o*cranicnt  to  aittmd  the  lauuch,  and  to  rwjnert  him  in 
name  ibe  icael.  Tlie  chief,  a  ke«n  old  Snule)imaii(!nr 'I'honutMuii- 
land),  with  a  nrotatic  amileand  a  liicnllicant  look  at  the  craO,  iai<l— 

"  Why,  Mr  ,  I  ttilak  we  cannot  do  batlrr  lhau  call  licr  Uie 

'  l'lmuin-"'—M!l' Jimrnil  tf  a  Friai*  i 
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in  a  pro?moe  where  Sachet  might  aoon  collect 
22,000  welt  disciplined  infantry  and  aereral 
aquadrons  of  good  cavalry;  and  that  to  attempt 
the  siege  of  Tarragona,  or  of  any  other  coasider- 
able  place,  with  the  means  he  had  would  be  mad- 
ness. Admiral  Sir  £dward  Peltew  strongly  urged 
a  descent,  and  CajAain  Codhngton,  who  had  long 
been  commanding  a  squadron  otf  that  coast,  insisted 
that  Maitluod  Wfis  deceived  by  false  information, 
that  the  Spaniards  who  had  communicated  with  him 
from  shore  were  traitors.  A  oiuncil  of  war,  how- 
ever, agreed  with  Maitland,  and  that  general,  after 
two  or  three  changes  of  plans  or  purpose,  deter- 
mined to  run  down  the  coast  to  Alicante  in  Valen- 
cia, an  important  ci^,  the  safe^  of  which  was 
endangered  in  consequence  of  a  dateat  which  the 
Spanish  general  J.  0*Donnel  had  recently  sustained 
in  its  neighbourhood,  in  a  raih  attempt  to  drive  the 
van-guard  of  Suehet's  army  btck  upon  the  Xucar.* 
The  hearts  of  the  Catahmian  patriots  died  within 
them  as  they  saw  tbs  Brltiih  fleet  quitting  their 
shores.  The  weather  was  bad,  the  windi  were  con- 
trary, and  there  was  some  of  the  usual  confusion 
in  the  transport  service ;  hut  on  the  evening  of  the 
9th  of  August  the  fleet  anchored  iu  the  capacious 
and  safe  Bay  of  Alicaote,  and  on  the  following  dny 
the  troops  were  landed.  Suchet  now  withdrew  his 
van-guud,  which  was  within  sight  of  Alicante,  to 
the  Xucar,  where  he  constructed  a  bridge  uf  boats 
and  a  tSle  du  pont.  Maitland,  with  his  Anglo- 
Sicilians  and  his  Majorcan  division,  occupied  the 
country  from  which  the  enemy  r^ired;  but  in  less 
than  a  week  he  received  intelligence  that  Suchet 
had  been  joined  by  King  Joseph  with  a  part  of  the 
army  of  the  Centre,  and  thitt  Soult  was  in  rapid 
march  with  his  army  of  Andalusia  to  join  the  king 
and  Suchet;  and  thereupon  he  found  it  necessary 
to  evacuate  ail  the  country  he  had  recovered,  and 
to  fall  back  to  Alicante.  Within  that  town  and 
some  works  in  front  of  it  the  Anglo-Sicilian  expe- 
ditiou  was  cooped  up,  without  the  chance  of  effect- 
ing any  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  Welliugtou. 

There  were  other  potent  reasons  which  rendered 
bis  lordship's  prolonged  occupation  of  the  open 
capital  impossihle.  Though  he  was  in  the  centre 
of  Spain,  there  existed  no  Spanish  force  upou  whicti 
he  could  depend  fur  field  operations.  The  army  of 
Galicia  under  Santocildes,  which  was  now  considered 
the  most  eflfective  of  the  Spanish  corps,  after  taking 
Astoi^  and  advancing  towards  Zamora,  had  been 
beaten  and  driven  back  by  Cluisel,  with  the  rem- 
nant of  Hannont*s  army  uf  Portugal ;  Ballasteros, 
who  had  kept  together  a  force  in  Audalusia,  haught- 
ily refused  to  be  directed  by  Lord  Wellington ; 
O'Donnel's  defeated  army  was  flying  through 
Murcia  without  equipments,  and  without  disci- 
pline, and,  on  the  whole  surface  of  Spain,  there  was 
nothing  that,  by  any  straining  of  language,  could 
be  called  an  army,  or,  at  least,  a  disciplined  army, 
iu  the  field.    Bands  of  guerrillas  there  were,  but 

*  la  ihU  wretched  affoir  O'Doa&el  U  Mid  to  have  lost  more  thu 
400O  meo,  and  to  have  Men  the  tusiUvM  of  b»  army  throo  may 
I0.O0O  miiikeu  lo  Uulr  flight.   Ifba  had  aut  rialud  tliii  battU  All- 

dtn  n  viiiilil  hHVi-  Imsa  hi  uu  duDger. 

vul,.  IV. — cKo.  in. 


some  of  these  seemed  almost,  as  ready  to  plunder 
friends  as  foes — to  fall  upon  English  convoys  as 
upon  French.*  Lord  Welliugtou,  on  his  first 
arrival  at  Madrid,  had  been  hailed  with  Vivas 
and  expressions  of  good  will,  but  no  active  exertions 
were  made  in  the  common  cause;  and  the  Vivas 
grew  fainter  as  the  Madrilenos  reflected  on  the  possi- 
bility of  the  French  returning,  and  the  good  will 
grew  cool  when  they  were  called  upon  to  furnish  sup- 
plies and  assistance  to  the  allied  army.  As  in  every 
other  city  of  Spain,  and  as  in  every  place  on  the 
Continent  where  we  set  foot,  it  was  believed  that 
the  English  were  made  of  gold,  aod  that  wherever 
they  came  they  must  bring  not  ouly  arms  and 
ammunition,  stores,  clothing,  and  food  for  the 
armies  of  the  country  as  well  as  for  their  own,  but 
also  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  gold  and  silver  to 
scatter  among  the  natives:  and  now  whenever 
mmey  was  awed  for  from  the  Sinniards  they  appear 
to  have  thought  that  the  predictions  of  Bonaparte 
and  of  our  own  opposition  were  verified,  and  that 
England  was  becoming  bankrupt.  But,  apart  from 
this  unfavourable  conviction  which  went  to  injure 
our  credit,  very  few  of  these  Costilians  had  any 
money  tu  give  or  leud.  Four  years  uf  French  mili- 
tary occupation  aod  forced  military  contribution 
never  left  full  cofiers  anywhere.  Tiie  British  com- 
mander-in-chief could  not  realize  at  Madrid,  by 
drafts  upou  the  British  treasury,  a  sum  of  money 
adequate  to  the  most  pressing  wants  of  his  army.f 
It  was  therefore  in  vain  to  think  of  remaining  at 
Madrid,  where,  if  the  allied  anny  had  not  first  been 
starrcd,  three  or  four  French  armies,  a  total  of  more 
than  100,000  men,  must  have  closed  round  it  and 
cut  off  all  retreat  The  alternative  left  to  Welling- 
ton was  either  to  move  to  the  north  against  Clansd, 
or  to  move  to  the  south  sgainst  Soult.  He  deter- 
mined on  the  first  of  these  movements,  hoping  that, 
although  Clausel  had  now  received  large  reinforce- 
ments, he  should  foe  able  to  give  him  some  such 
lesson  as  he  had  given  to  him  and  Marmont  at 
Salamanca — the  doleful  remembrances  of  which 
battle  M'ere  known  to  have  taken  alt  their  con- 
fidence out  of  the  French  infantry.  Leaving  two 
divisions  under  Hill  near  Madrid,  hii  lordship 
marched  with  the  remainder  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember back  to  Valladoiid,  which  he  re-entered 
on  the  7th.  Continuing  his  march  towards  Burgtw 
he  fell  in  with  the  Spanish  army  of  Oalicia,  which 
was  found  to  be  less  than  10,000  men,  undis- 
ciplined, ragged,  and  deficient  in  equifmaents. 
On  the  19th  of  September  the  sllied  army  en- 
tered Burgos,  the  French  falling  back  to  Bri- 
viesca,  but  leaving  2000  men,  under  General 
Dubreton,  in  the  castle  of  Burgos.  The  posses- 
sion of  that  fort  was  necessary  for  the  Eecurity 
of  the  allied  army  in  its  present  advanced  and 
insecure  position,  and  Wellington  directed  it  to  be 

*  It  is  leUtad  Uiai  ao  the  first  day  of  MaiUuid'*  maich  from  Ali. 
caote  tnwanli  tho  Xiicnr  a  coovoy  with  itlx  day*'  supply  wa»  attacked 
by  an  armed  baodittl  callad  n  fucrrilla,  and  Hiatlhiconvov  ms  plun' 
dtrad  or  dlaprnd  and  loat.— CuinM^  Nafier,  BM.  »/  War  m  tit 
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iDvested  forthwith,  though  be  was  ill  furniehed  with 
siege  artillery,  and  well  knew  that  the  castle,  atrong 
fay  its  natural  poiition,  had  been  fortified  by  the 
French  with  great  care.  A  horn- work  on  a  hill  which 
commanded  Bome  of  the  works  of  ttie  castle  was 
carried  by  assault.  The  fort  itself  was  battered,  but 
with  little  effect.  Sapping  was  then  resorted  to,  with 
such  bad  sappers  and  miners  as  his  lordship  had. 
On  the  29th,  a  breach  having  been  effected  in  the 
outer  wall  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  storm  it,  but  failed.  On  the  4th  uf 
October,  another  breach  having  been  effected  by 
the  same  process  of  mining  and  exploding,  another 
storm  was  attempted :  this  succeeded,  hut  still  the 
besiegers  were  only  established  within  the  exterior 
line  of  the  works  of  the  castle.  In  two  bold  sorties 
the  French  materially  injured  the  works  of  the 
allies,  and  thus  threw  them  back  in  their  operations. 
But  what  most  retarded  these  operations  was  a  want 
of  ammunition.  At  last,  on  the  l8Hi  of  October, 
a  breach  was  made  by  mining  in  the  second  line, 
and  orders  were  given  to  storm  again.  The  assault 
was  gallantly  made  and  maintained  by  a  detach- 
ment of  our  German  Legion  and  a  detachment  of 
the  Guards ;  but  the  French  brought  such  a  fire  to 
bear  upon  tliem  from  the  third  line  and  from  the 
body  of  the  castle,  and  attacked  them  with  numbers 
so  superior,  before  they  could  be  supported,  that  the 
assailants  were  compelled  to  retire  with  considerable 
loss.  Dubreton  had  made  a  brave  stand,  but  no 
bravery  or  skill  could  have  saved  the  castle  in  the 
fdce  uf  so  bold  and  so  persevering  an  enemy.  But, 


as  Wellington  was  preparing  to  renew  his  assault, 
the  French  Army  of  the  North  advanced  to  raise 
the  siege ;  and  at  the  same  moment  he  learned 
from  General  Hill  that  the  armies  of  the  South  and 
Centre,  or  those  of  Soult  and  King  Joseph,  being 
united,  mustered  70,000  strong,  and  were  ad- 
vancing from  Valencia  towards  the  Tagus,  and  that 
General  Ballasteros  had  not  assumed  a  position  in 
Ija  Mancha  which  the  Spanish  government,  at  his 
lordship's  suggestion,  had  ordered  him  to  take 
up,  in  order  to  retard  the  enemy's  movements 
towards  the  Tagus.*  The  British  commander  was 
therefore  under  the  painful  necessity  of  abandoning 
the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Burgos,  and  of  effecting 
a  retrograde  movement  in  order  to  draw  near  to 
Hill,  who  at  the  approach  of  Soult  retired  slowly 
towards  Salamanca.  On  the  2l8t  of  October  the 
siege  was  raised,  and  the  allied  army  retired  in  good 
order  to  Falencia,  where  it  was  joined  by  a  fresh 
brigade  from  England  under  Lord  Dalhousie,  who 
had  landed  at  Coruiia  and  marched  through  the 
northern  provinces.  The  French  army  from  the 
north,  by  this  time  under  the  command  of  Souliam, 
was  now  close  upon  the  allies,  and  repeatedly 
attacked  and  harassed  their  rear-guard  until  they 
reached  the  Duero  at  Tudela,  when  Souham  halted, 
waiting  to  be  joined  by  Soult  from  the  south. 
Wellington  halted  not,  but,  crossing  the  Duero  on 
the  29th  of  October,  continued  his  retreat  to  the 

*  BalUitrrin  behiTrd  in  Uib  •hamelru  nannn'  ont  nf  ipilf  ittil 
Jemlnuay,  or  becaute  iha  !4|vin)ih  ivpiDrv  and  omtv*  h«d  uArrnl  Lnnt 
WellingtoD  llie  chief  commuid  of  the  Smsijh  tmi^—Jii^f* 
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Tormes,  being  joined,  on  his  way  thither,  on  the 
3rd  of  November  hj  Hill.  After  getting  across 
the  Duero  and  effecting  his  junction  with  Hill,  hix 
lordship  congratulated  himself  on  his  success. 
"  I  assure  you,"  he  wrote  to  the  secretary-at-war, 
"  that,  considering  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
(among  whom  is  CaffarelH'a  infantry,  as  well  as 
his  cavalry),  and  (wnsidering  the  state  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  the'  great  proportion  of  foreign 
troop*  in  the  divisions  which  I  have  with  me,  aud 
their  general  weakness,  and  the  weakness  of  our 
cavalry,  I  think  I  have  escaped  from  the  worst 
military  Htoation  I  was  ever  in."  *  By  the  8th  of 
November  his  lordship  had  taken  up  his  old  posi- 
tion on  the  heights  of  San  Cristoval,  in  front  of 
Salamanca.  On  the  10th  Sonham  and  SouU  joined 
their  forces,  which  were  now  estimated  at  15,000 
foot  and  12,000  cavalry,  white  Welliugton's  army, 
counting  Spaniards  and  all,  did  not  exceed  48,000 
foot  and  5000  cavalry.  The  two  French  generals 
now  advanced;  and,  on  the  14th,  finding  nearly 
all  the  fords  of  the  river  practicable,  they  crossed 
the  Tormea  in  force  some  three  leagues  above 
Salamanca.  .-  Lord  Wellington  immediately  broke 
np  from  San  Cristoval  and  ordered  his  troops  to- 
wards the  two  Arapiles ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
ascertained  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  march 
from  the  fords,  he  moved  with  the  second  division 
of  infantry,  and  all  the  cavalry  he  could  collect, 
to  attack  them,  leaving  Hill,  with  some  diviBioos, 
to  protect  this  movement,  and  posting  the  third 
divisim  in  leBerre  on  the  Arapilea,  to  secure 
the  possession  of  those  important  positions,  the 
stronger  of  which  had  been  held  by  the  French 
in  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  The  enemy,  however, 
were  already  too  strong  and  too  strongly  posted 
to  be  attacked,  so  that  his  lordship  confined  him- 
self to  a  smart  cannonade  of  their  cavalry,  under 
cover  of  which  he  reconnoitred  their  position.  In 
the  evening  he  withdrew  all  his  troops  to  the 
heights  of  the  Arapiles.  In  the  coarse  of  that 
night  and  the  following  moming,t  having  seen 
that  SouU  and  Souham  were  determined  not  to 
attack  him  on  the  ground  he  had  chosoi,  the  6eld 
of  hit  former  victory,  he  moved  the  greateat 
part  of  the  troops  through  Sahunanca,  d^aching 
General  Sir  Edward  Paget,  with  a  division  of  in- 
fantry, to  secure  tlw  passage  of  a  stream  and  watch 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  who  were  expected 
to  make  an  immediate  attempt  to  cut  off  his  lord- 
ship's communications  either  with  Salamanca  or 

■  DlmrtchloEail  I)«]iiint,dBl«dRiied*,ai*t  October. 

^  "  On  the  ISlb,  at  day-liuht,  tba  whole  oT  our  uny  wai  in  onler 
of  imttle;  oar  dlviaton  wm  poMod  behind  the  AnipUi!*,  and  averyoae 
antfdpatad  ■  Aetee  and  gcnml  engannnent.  Tlie  Fnuch  had  90,000 

men,  anil  nearly  >00  pieca  ot  anllleiy  Hoult,  liowrver,  had 

on  intention  of  Sghtlng  i  he  declined  the  dialtengn,  m«uccuvred  on 
our  rfghl,  and,  tlirtktening  our  onnununtcatlon  wiih  Portugal,  com- 
pelleil  u*  to  retreat  It  i»  nvident  that  Lord  WoIIId^u,  who,  fW»m 
tlie  nh  to  the  l&th.  ke))t  all  lit*  force*  oonceattated  on  the  l^mwa, 
BDxioualjr  dMiied  pnd  expected  »  general  engMfement.  Indeed,  it 
hM  been  ntd,  muI  i*  probable,  that  on  the  niorn1n<  of  ih«  IMh.  could 
he  Imvb  anpyo— d  thut  Soult  would  refnaa  lighting,  he  would  klnurif 
have  been  the  aMailant,  and  would  have  mnrched  boldly  on  the 
lieighia  of  Honrtau.  It  wm  nut  until  tea  o'elock  in  the  forenoan 
that  th*  retnM  wm  a(dnc4,  wUdi,  had  it  been  the  Miginal  intratkm 
or  hk  lotdihip,  WMild,  w  doubt,  have  been  tntvied  a  poo  alx  bonn 
^^rtl■r."-^B^eiWfrttelfV^to  Fmibnb, 


with  Giudad  Rodrigo.  On  the  morning  of  the 
15th  Wellington  found  the  French  still  fortifying 
the  position  they  had  taken  up  the  preceding  day 
on  crossing  the  Tormes — so  cautious  had  their 
defeats  and  reverses  rendered  them ;  but  they  were 
also  moving  masses  of  cavalry  and  some  infantry  to 
their  left,  as  if  with  the  intenUon  of  cutting  off  the 
allies  from  Giudad  Rodrigo.  Wellington  there- 
upon determined  to  move  rapidly  upon  Ciudad 
Rodrigo ;  and,  putting  the  allied  army  in  march  in 
three  columns,  and  crossing  the  Zurguen,  which 
Sir  Edward  Paget  had  guarded,  and  then  turning 
and  passing  the  enemy's  left  flank,  he  encamped 
that  night  on  the  Valmuza.  On  the  following  day, 
the  16th,  the  F^ch  followed  his  lordship's  move- 
ment with  immense  masses  of  cavalry,  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  infantry ;  hut  they  did  not  at- 
tempt to  presa  upon  his  rear.  On  the  Hth  they 
took  advantage  of  the  ground  to  cannonade  our 
light  division,  which  formed  the  rear-guard,  and 
which  was  now  commanded  by  General  Alten,  on 
its  pass^e  over  the  river,  and  c&used  it  some  Iqbs. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  day  Sir  Edward  Paget, 
who  had  ridden  to  the  rear  to  discover  the  cause 
of  some  delay  in  the  march,  was  surprised,  when 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  a  spy-glass  in  his  hand, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  by  some  Italian  cavalry 
which  had  followed  Joseph  Bonaparte  from  Naples.^ 
On  the  18th  the  French  kept  at  a  cautious  dis- 
tance, and  Lord  Wellington,  witliout  let  or  hin- 
drance, established  his  head-qaarters  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  Soult,  in  fact,  after  he  had  crossed  the 
Tormea,  made  no  serious  movement,  being  called 
upon  by  Joseph  to  send  some  troops  into  Old 
Castile.  On  the  19th  part  of  the  allied  army 
crossed  the  Agueda ;  all  the  rest  crossed  on  the 
20th.  The  main  body  of  the  British  and  Portu- 
guese were  then  distributed  in  their  old  canton- 
ments within  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  between  the 
Agueda  and  the  Coa ;  and  Hill's  corps  moved  into 
Spanish  Estremadura,  into  cantonments  near  Coria, 
and  towards  the  Tagus. 

During  the  retreat  from  Burgos  the  allies  had 
suffered  severely  from  fatigue  and  privation;  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  the  weather  was  worse  than  Lord  Wellington 
had  ever  seen  it ;  the  roads  were  knee-deep  with 
mud,  the  rivers  and  swollen  rivulets  breast-deep ; 
hardly  anything  in  the  shape  of  provisions  could 
he  obtuned  from  that  hungry,  desolated  country ; 
a  great  part  of  the  army  had  neither  bread  nor 
biscuit,  tlie  only  sustenance  being  a  scanty  ration 
of  lean  tough  beef,  which  the  men  were  obliged  to 
eat  half  I'aw,  from  the  difficulty  of  lighting  fires  in 

}  We  well  knew  Urn  Italian  officer  who  had  the  principal  ihnre  in 
this  rapture.  Il  was  Don  Marc-Antoniu  Colonaa,  mo  of  the  Prlnci- 
of  StigliuM),  a  branch  of  the  raoat  ancient  and  noblo  ftitDily  of  tlm 
ColoDiia,  Inng  Mrttled  in  the  kinifdoni  of  NapLen.  He  diacovered,  with 
hli  gla-.a,  an  EDgllnh  itnnend  offlcer  on  the  too  of  a  hill,  and,  gnlluplDX 
to  the  •potiiurrouudedtbehaw  of  tliehill,  Hi^  nied  to  give  a  graphic 
and  touching  accoant  of  the  behaviour  of  the  itately  and  KHlUut 
veicmn,  who  bad  nlieady  loat  an  arm,  and  waa  very  ahort-aiirhtod. 
Sir  lidwcid,  upon  flnt  aeeinit  the  dragoon*,  put  ipur*  lo  his  Tiorae. 
•ndwonM  hftve  galLoped  down  the  hill,  but  Colonna  cried  out  tliat 
it  wat  MirrauBded,  tkat  aonne  wm  impoi^le,  that  the  attempt 
might  lead  to  dutmctian ;  ud.  aahedoeed  uf^bln  vlihttfnjl 
tnwFen,  8b  Edwud  prarented  i^^im^<f^*>!!!9^^^Q  IC 
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their  wet  bivouacs,  and  from  the  scarcity  of  fuel-* 
Such  had  been  the  cleanlioeM  of  Spanish  quaiterB, 
that  nearly  all  our  tender-skinned  men  were  bring- 
ing back  cutaneous  diaonlers,  and  atl  the  rest  were 
eaten  up  bjr  vermin  even  as  though  they  had  passed 
through  one  of  Pharaoh's  plagues.  The  poorest 
and  dullest  follower  of  the  camp  was  sensible  of 
the  ill-conduct  of  the  Spanish  generals  and  other 
authorities,  and  none  could  be  blind  to  the  care 
with  which  the  Spanish  people  concealed  their  pro- 
viaiooB,  or  to  the  (i^rcediness  with  which  they  over* 
charged  every  morsel  of  food  or  drop  of  wine  they 
supplied  to  the  troops  who  were  fighting  for  them. 
On  leaving  Salamanca  some  of  our  retreating  sol- 
diers had  been  savt^ely  murdered  by  Spaniards  of 
that  town.  Many  of  our  men,  vowing  that  their 
friends  were  worse  than  their  foes  heat  the  Spanish 
peasants  and  plundered  their  abodes  wherever  the 
opportunity  offered ;  and  other  and  worse  iiregu- 
larities  were  committed.  Lord  Wiellington,  bow- 
ever,  had  DO  hesitation  in  attributing  these  evils 
chiefly  to  the  inattendim  and  inexperience  of  the 
officers  of  the  regiments ;  and,  a  few  days  after  he 
had  taken  up  his  quarters  bdiind  the  Agueda,  he 
issued  a  severe  admonitory  letter  to  officers  com- 
mandini;  divisions  and  bngades.  He  herein  de- 
clared tliat  in  the  late  campaign  the  discipline  of 
his  army  had  become  relaied  to  a  greater  degree 
than  he  had  witnessed  in  any  army  with  which  he 
had  ever  served,  or  of  which  be  had  ever  read.t 
This  was  exaggerating  the  fact  and  being  over 
severe,  and  it  was  so  felt — and  very  deeply  too — 
by  the  whole  army ;  but  the  seventy  of  the  censure 
(which  passed  over  the  common  soldiers  to  fall 
upon  their  officers)  was  evidently  cidculated  to 
produce  a  beneficial  impression  upon  many  of  the 

*  The  Enillth  MUier,  Boimver,  bai  m  gtnlna  lot  eooking,  md 
tV  ptvaerihcd  mMi  kmnfcnnaila  of  our  tmoiM  wm  very  bkd.  Ilie 
PkdHi  nliUert.  cm  the  other  hand,  cuUi*Dl«il  the  etlroee  of  nUkery, 
for  «hWi  Uteii  neUun  ha*  m  dwelilBd  a  grniui,  tnd  tlirir  oookiiitf  er- 
ntDfemmiU  w«re  iaflniloly  belter  Uian  oiire.  Lord  WcUliiKtnn  direlt 
apoa  ible  diflVme*  «tth  (ome  aoIerM  in  the  circa lu  leUer  be  *d- 
tlTCMed  to  eomiiMBdiuK  ofllcera  after  Ibe  rrUeak  "  lb  rcKard  to  the 
food  ofUie  Midler."  laid  hb  lordahipi  "  I  hate  freqiinilly  nWrved 
and  laBMBted  In  the  late  campaiKii  tbafiwDhy  and  ceterUyiridi  whkh 
iHoFmieh  HritUer*  eimk  in  compiti»on  wfih  thon  of  out  army." 
And,  after  tliie  ohaervntloa,  lie  lead  the  eomniaBdliw  olRcen  a  eooi 
Imm  about  •  divWou  uf  labunr.  In  enttio*  and  hrli^^  In  wood,  in 
Mehlng  water,  in  prepnriBi  Uie  meat  lu  be  cooked,  In.  fee.  Thm, 
like  ktinW  great  mm,  he  cantlDned  to  nHead  to  nerr  detail,  comi- 
dering  aottdBK  too  llule  fm  kia  atmitoM  whinh  ooalnbBtBd  to  the  weU- 
heinx  and  ellldi-Dcy  of  liii  army. 

W«  tau,  Ixnmer,  that,  tlttongh  the  total  want  of  the  enlinary  icenhie. 
<wr  aoldlars  (till  miaire  almoat  etaniUng  lo  be  dooe  fur  tlirm  and  to 
Owir  handi,  or  almiMt  to  have  their  lietunk,  ready  cooked,  put  Intu 
tkeiiBoatbfc 

One  Utile  rataDB,  If  K  ]>••  not  been  adopted,  uight  be  Ibnwl  euy. 
The  n«ncfa  eotdtets  mm  by  tvoe  and  threea,  and  uie  email  txita  or 
ketUeii  whleh  are  IlRlit  to  earry  nod  eaiy  |o  make  boll :  theae  kettle* 
wpreall  made  of  copper.  Tike  Bnslbh,  at  that  tine,  mened  by  (en*, 
and  urd  large  heavy  camp  ketUe*  BMle  ot  Ina,  nnd  which  requited 
•  large  Are. 

JSw  clrenlar  letter  In  Dlepatebee,  dated  TVeneda,  Uth  November. 
1  ihla  drcolar  the  aoMBUider-ln-«iter  Mid  tint  the  amy  bed  mf- 
fined  BO  prtratioo  «hleh  eonld  JiNtUy  the  leeat  IrreguUrity,  or  eccou  at 
tar  the  loeaee  wliieh  had  lieeu  aualabtrd.  An  officer  aerviw  tn  Oesrral 
Hlir*  dlvitlon  Bvy*  t  "  I  am  ranTlneed  tliat  bia  lonbhlp  waa  uevL-r 

made  Bcquali>ml  with  the  extent  of  onr  privationa  Neither 

were  the  iTrniulnriiiei,  Ihou^ih  Rmt,  1^  any  meaiia  general:  there 
m*  corpa,  and  manycorp*,  who  maintalneA  their  diaeipline,  and 
vboee  eaiuaUlea  mne  compaia) li el yiri fling  and  niuat  latiafnotorily 
ttceonnted  Ibr."— JteooOeetrMM  i/Uu  PtmiiuiJa. 

Another  oiBaer,  wbo  acted  a*  aide-ile-mmp  to  General  Hill  during 
thi*  relimt,  aaya  that  our  troiipi.  In  Sir  John  Hoore'i  retreat  through 
GalMa  to  OnruSa,  were  never  an  long  without  a  mpply  of  pto^ialaDi 
BB  were  aome  curpe  of  Lord  WelUoeloa'*  army  on  the  preaent  ocoaalMt  t 
hut  he  ain  (ayi  ibat  the  narehca  in  tlie  preteat  cua*  ware  MTcr  of  an 
nnmeoDnbU  length,— CvAaW  J-*itk  Hog. 
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**  fine  gentlemen "  of  the  army,  who  stilt  consi- 
dered such  detHils  as  soldiers*  fuel,  Besh-pots,  and 
dinner-hours  unworthy  the  attention  of  such  high- 
bred gallants :  and,  when  the  commanding  i^err, 
the  colonels  and  majors  of  r^ments,  and  captains 
of  coropaniee,  Delected  these  duties,  th^  were 
pretty  sure  to  be  neglected  by  the  aubaltems,  and 
to  be  very  indifferently  peifonned  by  the  non-ctm- 
mtesioned  officers. 

Apparently,  one  of  the  very  first  men  that  raised 
an  indecent  outcry  against  Wellington  for  not  keep- 
ing Madrid,  and  for  not  taking  the  castle  of  Burgos, 
was  Ballasteros,  whose  conduct  had  made  the  re- 
treat from  the  latter  place  so  indispensable,  and 
whose  pride  and  jealousy  had  gone  far  to  commit 
the  whole  trf"  hia  lordship's  army.  Fortunately  the 
Spanish  government  took  the  command  of  its  army 
from  that  arrogant  blockhead,  and  gave  it  to  Ge- 
neral Virues;  yet  Ballaateros  was  described  by 
Wellingttm  aa  the  only  man  among  the  Spaniards 
who  ever  did  anything  *  Many  people  in  Bngland, 
particularly  of  the  opposition  party,  echoed  the 
outcry  of  the  Spanish  general,  aat  in  judgment  on 
the  campaign,  and,  not  satisfied  with  representing 
it  as  a  ruinous  and  a  disgraceful  failure  in  Spain, 
derived  from  it  the  opportunity  of  repeating  the 
old  prediction  that  Wellington  must  he  driven  out  of 
Portugal.  His  lordahip^s  own  brief  and  manly  words 
are  the  best  defence  or  explanation  of  bis  conduct. 
"  I  am  much  afraid,**  said  be,  from  what  I  see 
in  the  newspapers,  that  the  public  will  be  much 
disappointed  at  the  result  of  thie  campaign,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  most  succesdiil 
campaign  in  all  its  circumstances,  and  has  pro- 
duced for  the  common  cause  more  important  results, 
than  any  campaign  in  which  the  Britiab  army  has 
been  enga^  for  the  last  century.  We  have  taken 
by  siege  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  BadajoBi  and  Salamanca, 
and  the  Retiro  has  aurrendered.  In  the  meantime 
the  allies  have  taken  Astorga,  Consn^^  ud  Gua- 
dalaxara,  hesidea  other  places.  In  the  ten  months 
elapsed  since  January  this  army  has  sent  to  Eng- 
land little  short  of  20,000  prisoners ;  and  they  have 
taken  and  destroyed,  or  have  themselves  retained 
the  use  of,  the  enemy's  arsenals  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Badajoz,  Salamanca,  Valladolid,  Madrid,  Astorga, 
Seville,  the  lines  before  Cadiz,  &e. ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  we  have  taken  and  destroyed,  or  we  now 
possess,  little  short  of  3000  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
siege  of  Cadiz  has  been  raised,  and  all  the  country 
south  uf  the  TaguB  has  been  cleared  of  the  enemy. 
We  should  have  retained  still  greater  advantages, 
I  think,  and  should  have  remained  in  possession  cf 
Castile  and  Madrid  during  the  winter,  if  I  could 
have  taken  Burgoi,  as  I  ou^t,  early  in  October, 
or  if  Ballastem  had  moved  upon  Alcarax,  as  he 
was  ordered,  instead  of  intriguing  for  hia  own 

aggrandizement  I  see  that  a  disposition 

already  exists  to  blame  the  government  for  the 
failure  of  the  siege  of  Burgos.  The  government 
had  nothing  to  say  to  the  siege.  //  weu  erUirdy 
my  own  act.  In  regard  to  means,  there  were  ample 
means  both  at  Ma^ri^^^ag^^^^Af^e  siege 
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of  tlie  strungeut  fortresB.  That  «luch  was  wanting 
at  both  places  was  means  of  transporting  ordnance 
and  artillery  stores  to  the  place  where  it  was  desir- 
able to  use  them.  The  people  of  England,  so  happy 
AS  they  are  in  every  respect,  to  rich  in  resources  of 
emy  description,  having  the  nae  of  such  eicellent 
roads,  &c.,  will  not  readily  believe  that  important 
remits  here  frequently  depend  upon  fifty  or  sixty 
mulei  more  or  less,  or  a  few  bundles  of  straw  to 
feed  them ;  but  the  fact  is  so»  notwithstanding  their 
incredulity.  I  could  not  find  means  of  moving  even 

one  gun  from  Madrid  As  for  the  two 

heavy  guns  which  endeavoured  to  eend,  I 

was  obliged  to  send  our  own  cattle  to  draw  them ; 
and  we  felt  great  inconvenience  from  the  want  of 
those  cattle  in  the  subsequent  movements  of  the 
army."  *  As  for  the  security  of  Portugal  his 
lordship  could  be  under  no  apprehension.  With 
Badajoz  in  the  hands  of  the  allies,  with  Hill  be- 
yond the  Gundiana  in  Spanish  Estremadura,  and 
with  no  French  force  in  Andalusia,  or  anywhere 
in  the  south,  to  march  against  him,  the  southern 
frontier  of  Portugal  was  saft.  With  r^rd  to  the 
northern  frontier  where  his  lordship  and  the  main 
army  were  stationed,  although  letters  were  inter- 
cepted from  Joseph  which  ordered  Soult  to  make 
Portugal  the  seat  of  the  war,  it  was  clear  to  a  de- 
monstration that  that  marshal  would  not  again 
approach  the  line  of  the  Agueda,  or  re-enter  a 
country  where  he,  his  predecessors  and  successors, 
had  met  with  nothing  but  calamity  and  loss.  The 
strong  place  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  being  in  our  p<M- 
session,  and  Almeida  being  re-established,  it  was 
no  easy  matter  for  the  enemy  to  penetrate  by  that 
great  entrance  into  Portugal :  his  lordship  there- 
fore concluded  that  for  the  present  Soult,  notwith- 
•tunding  his  va*t  numerical  superiority,  would 
canton  his  army  in  Old  Castile,  and  in  the  higher 
valley  of  the  Tagus,  there  to  wut  for  the  arrival 
of  fresh  reinforcements  and  means  from  France : 
— and  this  was  what  the  French  marshal  did.  "  I 
believe,"  said  his  lordship, "  that  the  enemy  re- 
quire repose  as  mnch,  if  not  more  than  we  do ; 
and  that  their  immense  numbers  are  rather  em- 
barrassing to  them  in  a  country  already  exhausted. 

.  I  believe  that  I  have  underrated 
rather  than  overrated  their  force.  They  say  them- 
selves,  at  Salamanca,  that  they  have  90,000  in- 
fantry and  14,000  cavalry  ;  and  their  demand  for 
provisions  from  the  country  is  140,000  rations 
daily!  I  think  they  must  have  90,000  men  alto- 
getlwT,  including  from  10,000  to  12,000  cavalry. 

 Having  abandoned  Madrid,  and  having 

given  up  all  their  communications  with  the  north, 
solely  with  a  view  to  collect  a  still  larger  force 
against  me,  there  is  no  diversion  which  would  at 
present  answer  to  eSStct  an  alteration  in  our  rela- 
tive numbers,  even  if  I  could  depend  upon  the 
Spanisrds  to  do  anything.  But  I  am  quite  in  de- 
spair about  them."  t     There  was  therefore  a 

*  DItpaleh  to  Ute  Eatl  oT  LiTerpool,  dated  Cinilad  Rodrigo,  &3Td 
Nomntm. 

f  Letter  to  the  Enl  of  I.tverpnol.  WellingtoD  ■! v  oefitioned  an- 
oUin  iiaporUnt  ebeniMlum— iha  rituBlloo  of  hit  nmj,  "  It  bu 


pause  in  the  war  in  this  quarter,  which  lasted  nut 
only  through  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  but 
through  the  spring  of  1613.  The  main  army  of 
the  British  and  Portuguese  being  thus  condemned 
to  a  long  inactivity,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Spaniards  would  be  very  active.  They  diil 
nothing  except  by  their  guerrillas,  who  harassed 
Clausel  in  the  nmth.  In  the  south-east,  and  on 
the  east  coast,  where  Suchet*s  army  had  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  drafts  made  upon  it,  little 
enterprise  was  thown,  and  nothing  of  any  impcul- 
ance  was  done.  The  Anglo-Sicilian  army — in 
which  there  were  not  2000  British  soldiers* — re- 
mained shut  up  at  Alicante.  Wellington  took  it 
upon  himself  to  order  General  Maitland  to  remain 
on  the  eastern  coast,  notwithstanding  Lord  William 
Bentinck'a  instructions,  till  he  should  receive  the 
further  orders  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  Peninsula  also  transmitted 
to  Maitland  excellent  instructions  and  orders.  On 
the  20th  of  September,  while  engaged  and  per- 
plexed with  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Bui^goa,  he 
instructed  him  how  to  maintain  his  post  at  Ali- 
cante, how  to  keep  open  his  commumcation  witli 
the  sea  and  British  shipping  in  an  easy  and  cer- 
tain manner ;  and  ordered  him  not  to  think  of  em- 
harking  till  the  last  extremity.  He  invited  Mait- 
land to  place  confidence  in  the  gallantry  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  British  troops  under  his  command, 
telling  him  that  he  (Wellington)  had  tried  them 
frequently,  and  that  they  had  never  failed  hiro.t 
But  Maitland  knew  not  how  to  bring  out  these 
fine  qualities  of  the  English  soldier;  he  had  not 
the  habitude  of  a  separate  command.  The  good 
part  of  his  little  army  was  almost  buried  or  con- 
cealed by  the  bad,  his  own  health  gave  way  com- 
pletely under  chagrin,  and  those  incessant  annoy- 
ances which  every  British  officer  serving  with  the 
Spaniards  was  doomed  to  undergo,  and  which  he 
had  not  philosophy  lo  bear.  But  for  the  deter- 
mined conduct  of  WelUngton,  he  would  have  acted 
in  conformity  with  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  orders, 
and  have  returned  to  Sicily  with  hii  whole  force 
at  the  beginning  of  October.  Not  being  able  tu 
do  this,  Maitland  resigned  early  in  that  month, 
and  soon  afterwards  General  W.  Clinton  came 
down  from  Sicily  and  took  the  command.  Clinton 
would  have  introduced  more  activity  and  enter- 
prise, hut  he  was  checked  by  the  jealousy  and  ill- 
will  of  the  Spanish  governor  of  Alicante,  who 
treated  the  English  as  though  they  were  enemies, 
and,  so  far  from  giving  Clinton  possession  of  the 
citadel  and  the  seaward  batteries  of  Alicante,  which 
were  necessary  to  secure  his  communication  with 
our  shipping,  and — in  case  of  a  reverse— -his  re- 
treat and  re-embarkation  (which  Clinton,  as  well 

been  activelj  nnployod  ^nev  Ui«  b(«iiininB  of  Uat  Jamarr,  md  re- 
quite* rvri.    The  Iioimi  nftlie  caTalry  anjaitillery  in  pvlieular  tt- 

r«  hotli  that,  and  Kood  food  and  care  during  the  winter ;  and  rhr 
Ipllneotthe  inliuilry  requim  to  ba  attended  to,  ai  is  nmal  in  all 
•rmiM  after  an  Inns  a  eampnlffni  and  one  «t  ao  much  nctivity." 

•  About  SOOO  Btltldi  ud  Oennna  tnopf  l«R  fUdly  wlUi  Onwnl 
Maitianit ;  but  wo  biliave  Uiat  abontam-lwUof  Ihli  number  mn 
Omniau.  , 
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as  MaiUud,  was  commanded  to  make  sure  oO* 
Ite  would  not  auffer  the  British  to  hold  tnn  a  gate 
of  the  town.  In  the  meanwhile  Sachet  diligently 
itocngthened  hii  fortified  camp  on  the  Xvcar,  en- 
trenched ail  the  panel  in  hii  rront,  dismantled  the 
czteniire  walla  of  Uie  citjr  of  Valencia,' against 
which  Wellington  had  recommended  a  morement, 
and  estAblished  a  good  citadel  there.  On  the  2nd 
of  December  General  Campbell  arrived  from  Sicily 
with  4000  men,  and  took  the  command,  thus 
making  the  fourth  general  in  chief  in  the  same 
number  of  months ! — ^for,  in  the  short  internal  be- 
tweeit  the  resiguation  of  Maitland  and  the  arrival 
of  Clinton,  the  chief  command  at  Alicante  had 
been  held  by  General  Mackrozie.  On  acquaint- 
ing himself  with  Suchet's  formidable  position,  and 
with  other  discouraging  circumstances.  General 
Campbell  declared  that  it  wonid  not  be  prudent 
to  attempt  anything  until  the  arrival  of  Lord 
William  BenUnek,  who  waa  reported  to  be  coming 
fran  Sicily  with  still  more  conaiderable  reinforce- 
ments; but  his  lordship  never  arrived  until  the 
3rd  July,  1813.  As  the  Spanish  government 
made  no  j>rovision  for  the  subsiitence  of  their 
motley  Majorcan  diviaion,  and  as  Campl>ell  could 
no  longer  give  it  rations,  it  broke  up  and  went 
marauding  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  At 
the  same  time  many  of  the  Sicilians  and  Italians 
whom  Bentinck  hod  sent  under  Maitland  deserted, 
some  to  Join  Suchet,  who  had  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Neapolitans  wiUi  him,  some  to  wander  along 
the  coast  in  the  desperate  hope  of  finding  means  to 
return  to  th6ir  own  country.  Thus  Campbell  and 
his  people  ate  almonds  and  raisins,  and  drank 
Alicante  wine,  in  bodily,  if  not  in  mental,  repose. 
The  whole  matter  had  been  badly  managed  from 
the  beginning ;  but  still,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
this  landing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  was  at- 
tended with  some  beneficial  effiwts :  it  long  occupied 
the  whole  attention  of  Suchet,  prevented  his  de- 
taching more  troops  to  Madrid  and  the  united 
armies  under  Soutt,  and  perplexed  the  attention 
and  acted  as  a  drain  upon  the  resources  of  Bona- 
parte's government.* 

While  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  was  thus  em- 
ployed  in  Spain,  many  curious  events  had  occurred 
in  the  islaud  of  Sicily,  where  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck finished  and  set  up  the  constitution  which 
be  had  so  much  at  heart.  A  short  retrospect  is 
necessary.  Ever  since  the  first  landing  of  our 
troops  in  1806  to  protect  the  otherwise  defenceless 
island  from  the  French,  there  had  been  abundant 
ctttsea  of  complaint  against  the  thoughtless,  ex- 
travagant, and  profligate  court  of  King  Ferdinand, 
and  every  English  general  who  had  held  the  com- 
mand had  found  himself  com|)clled  tu  waste  a  great 
portion  of  his  time  in  making  remonstrances  to 
Ferdinand's  government,  which  met  them  with 
quibbles,  and  in  writing  representations  and  com- 
plaints to  his  own  government,  who,  out  of  a  too 
delicate  r^rd  to  the  sovereign  rights  and  inde- 
pendence of  their  old  ally,  took  no  proceedings  upw 
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them,  or  did  no  more  than  write  an  occasional 
l^er  of  good  advice  to  that  Neapolitano-Skilian 
government.  The  expenses  Gnat  Britain  Iiad  in- 
curred were  enormons.  Fmn  the  year  1806  till 
now  we  had  maintained  at  our  own  expoiae  a 
British  army  varying  from  10,000  to  30^000  men ; 
and  we  had  been  paying  to  the  conrt  an  annual 
subsidy  of  300,000/.  or  400,000/.  This  money, 
according  to  a  treaty  signed  at  Palermo,  oug^t  all 
to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Sicilian 
marine  and  land  forces ;  yet  the  Scilian  army  had 
remained  as  badly  paid,  as  badly  disciplined,  as 
badly  fed,  as  inefficient  as  before ;  and  the  marine, 
upon  which  so  much  depended,  had  not  been  raised 
to  any  better  state.*  The  common  people  were 
docile  and  well  disposed ;  the  mariners  and  the 
fishermen  of  the  coast  would  have  made  good 
active  sailors.  Mid  have  managed  many  flotillas  of 
gon-boata ;  the  peasantry  could  have  been  oonverted 
into  good  soldiers;  but  under  such  a  system, 
robbed  by  their  own  court,  robbed  by  their  own 
officers,  oppressed  by  thar  barons — some  of  the 
worst  parts  of  the  feudal  system  still  surviving  in 
Sicily— and  ground  to  the  dust  by  the  most  mon- 
strous and  absurd  monopolies  and  systems  of 
taxation,  the  poor  Sicilians  were  almost  powerless 
and  useless  even  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
country.  King  Ferdinand,  though  not  devoid  of 
a  rude  natural  wit  and  sagacity  and  of  good  com- 
mon sense,  was,  and  had  all  his  life  been,  so  prone 
to  indolence  and  frivolous  amusements  as  to  be 
almost  a  nullity.  Provided  he  could  fish  and 
shoot  all  the  day  long,  he  eared  nothing  for  the 
affairs  of  state,  and  was  as  happy  at  Pklermo,  in 
his  curtailed  dominions,  as  ever  he  had  been  at 
Naples.  Aa  had  been  the  case  ever  since  their 
marriage,  he  left  the  cares  of  goremment  to  his 
wife,  with  a  roro/ma,  peiuaci  tu.f  Carolina  of 
Austria,  the  sister  of  the  hapless  wife  at  Louis  XVI. 
of  France,  the  friend  and  almost  the  idolatress  of 
Lord  Nelson,  had  been  in  the  early  part  of  her 
life  and  reign  an  amiable,  kind-hearted,  generous 
princess,  food  of  amusement  and  of  admiration, 
but  spirited  and  high-minded  when  the  occasion 
demanded.  But  the  woes  of  her  sister  had  made 
almost  as  sudden  a  change  on  her  heart  as  they 
had  made  on  Marie  Antoinette's  hair.  She  be- 
came suspicious,  gloomy,  savagely  vindictive :  the 
Neapolitan  blood  that  was  shed  on  the  scaffold 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  rickety  "Republica 
I^rtenopea,"  and  the  return  of  hersdf  and  family 

■  Whilti  we  wm  kee]riii(  onr  own  army,  ud  pBTiof  400,00(V. 
«-vnr  to  the  Steilian  (.mrt,  that  eourt  laxrd  Ibe  wine  wri  otlief  »np- 

SliM  fur  tlw  UiitiBli  amiy,  mads  u»  ivy  M  or  W  pet  ecnt.  npoM  Uh> 
read  which  the  Eaglbh  ioldien  ate,  and  actuall]r  niaed  a  renDOe 
of  iwarly  lOO.OOOt.  p«r  anaun  npoD  the  Itriiith  anoT. 

Other  ficia  ooenrrcd  which  would  «ta|tKin  our  iNlief  U  wa  werr  not 
wall  acquaintMl  with  the  iinbliuhih);  cuuduct  oT  Ihit  Nrapolltaoiv- 
SIcUian,  or  Kteulu-NMpolitaa  )tn*eruiiM(it.  Whni  Sir  John  Hiuart, 
in  hU  expeditiuii  of  18U9,  waa  at  Die  uland  of  lichia,  in  tbeOukror 
Napica,  harinir  wveral  tbuuMnrt  Sicillaiit  with  him  who  ncfired  no 
proviiloM  rrom  their  own  jcorrrnmeol.  he  ordei«d  Um  Enxl>>h  om- 
miMriat  to  iu)iply  them  with  ratiOQ*.  Tlw  poor  Sicliaiu  ome  in  k 
ithoH  tltae  and  bcfRed  Str  John  to  rtop  ihia  ailowaoce.  becauap  their 
own  govemmtttt,  on  aecuuntol  tho  rauona  which  were  (liua  lurot^nl 
at  our  •spenie,  dediicti-d  oul  of  tlu-ir  ]>ay  a  much  nir^tet  tnm  than 
Um  aultUHa  oottld  afliHd.  and  more  than  the  noiiNw  wm  wofUi. 
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from  Sicily  in  1799-1800,  ww  dwd  to  gratify  her 
vengeance,  und  not  to  ntufy  Ferdinand,  who 
woidd  have  forgotten  and  forgiven ;  and  it  waa 
throngh  her  that  Nelson  put  ao  inefiaceaUe  atain 
upon  hia  glory  hy  allowing  the  Neapolitan  admiral 
Caraecioli  to  be  tried  in  a  most  irregular  maoner 
by  court-martial  on  board  his  own  abip,  and  to  be 
sent  to  be  hanged  at  the  yard-arm  of  a  Neapolitan 
frigate  lying  alongside.*  Her  own  subsequent 
misfortunes  and  flights^  the  revo-ses  of  the  House 
of  Austria  and  of  all  her  connexions,  the  appa- 
rently resistless  conquests  of  the  people  who  had 
murdered  her  sister,  the  very  humiliating  straits 
and  dtfiiculties  to  which  she  was  frequently  re- 
duced, and  the  advance  of  age,  had  not  contri- 
buted to  improve  her  temper.  In  Sicily  she  treated 
every  one  diat  suggeated  the  necessity  of  a  xeform 
in  the  govemmeirt  as  a  Jaoobin  and  fraitor. 
Cantal  executions  could  not  well  be  indulged  in, 
under  the  protection  of  an  English  army  com- 
manded by  humane  and  honourable  men,  who 
themseWea  felt  and  frequently  represented  the  ne- 
cessity of  reform ;  but  many  were  tbe  individuals 
whom  she  persecuted  to  their  ruin ;  and  in  the 
year  1811  the  prisons  and  fortresses  of  the  island 
were  found  to  be  crammed  with  state  prisoners — 
with'  persons  for  the  most  part  arrested  merely 
because  they  were  suspeda  in  the  eyes  of  the  queen 
and  of  the  party  who  nourished  her  suspicious  and 
passion  for  vengeance,  and  led  her  to  her  own  ruin 
as  fast  as  evil  counsellors  could  do  it.  Wounded 
in  her  pride  at  the  slightest  interference,  she  began 
to  complain  that  the  king  her  huaband  was  not 
master  of  his  own  island*  that  the  English  encou- 
raged hia  disaffected  subjects,  and  611ed  the  heads 
of  the  Sicilian  people  with  dangerous  ideas  of 
change  and  innovation.  It  waa  noticed  that  these 
inimical  feelings  towards  her  allies  and  protectors 
became  stronger  after  the  marriage  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  with  her  niece,  and  that  some  French 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  her  service — emigrant 
royalists  and  others  who  had  lived  upon  her  bounty 
and  had  followed  her  to  Sicily — were  at  the  same 
time  elated  with  hope.  Our  officers  in  command, 
and  even  our  diplomatists,  had  the  honourable 
English  backwardness  and  awkwardness  in  the 
practices  of  secret  police  and  the  arts  of  detecting 
conspiracies ;  and  it  should  appear  that  our  army  waa 
actually  surrounded  by  plots  before  anything  was 
diacovered,  and  that  we  were  the  last  to  know  that 
by  means  of  these  French  people  and  others  Queen 
Carolina  was  actually  carrying  on  a  correspondence 
with  Bonaparte.  The  queen's  hatred  and  ablior- 
rence  of  nanoe  in  ita  Jacobin  state  waa  much 
mitigated  in  its  present  monarchical  and  imperial 
state;  she  knew  that  the  Man  of  Destiny  from 
Corsica  had  been  the  deadliest  enemy  of  the  Jaco- 
bins and  republicans  of  all  classes,  and  had  crushed 
under  his  iron  heel  the  men  and  parties  that  had 
led  her  sister  to  the  block :  and  this  man  was  now 
by  marriage  her  nephew.  It  appears  that  Bona- 
parte amused  and  deluded  Carolina  with  hopes  of 
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restoring  her  husband  to  his  continental  domi- 
nions, or  of  carving  him  out  a  ItinEdom  elsewhere, 
aa  he  had  proposed  doing  to  Lml  Wentworth  and 
Lord  Lauderdale  in  the  n«gotiatioa  which  preceded 
the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens ;  that  at  one 
time  he  gave  a  verbal  promise  that  Ferdinand 
should  have  Naples  back  upon  condition  of  hia 
maintaining  the  French  laws  which  had  been  esta- 
blished there,  holding  his  crown  as  the  confederated 
princes  of  Germany  held  theirs,  and  driving  the 
English  out  of  Sicily  by  force  or  by  fraud,  or  by 
any  means  that  might  be  found  most  feasible. 
Such  a  project  could  be  entertained  only  by  a  per- 
son far  gone  in  madness ;  any  sane  person  must 
have  seen  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who 
would  bind  himself  to  nMhmg  and  set  down 
nothing  in  writing,  and  who,  wlwn  he  had  bound 
himself  in  the  most  solemn  and  expUdt  tnamier, 
had  never  cued  for  hia  engagements  when  it  was 
profitable  to  break  them,  waa  airoiiq;  at  nothing 
else  than  the  expulsion  of  the  British  army,  which 
would  eniU>le  htm  or  his  lieutenant,  Murat^  to  sdze 
the  island,  or  than  the  fomenting  of  distrusts,  jea- 
lousies, and  finally  an  open  quarrel  between  the 
Sicilians  and  the  English,  which  might  lead  to  the 
same  result :  yet  it  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Carolina  was  for  a  time  deluded,  and  that  there 
existed  a  plot  fur  delivering  over  tht  British  army 
to  destructioQ. 

In  the  summer  of  1811  Lord  William  Benlinck 
arrived  at  Palermo  in  the  double  capacity  oi  envoy 
extraordinary  and  commander-in-chief  of  our 
forces.  His  lordship  came  with  a  pretty  ample 
knowledge  of  tbe  temper  of  the  court  and  the 
wretched  conditiw  of  tbe  Countryi  and  such  in- 
formation aa  he  yet  wauled  was  furnished  him  by 
some  of  the  Sicilian  nobility.  Several  stormy 
scenes  took  place  between  Lonl  William  and  tbe 
queen.  She  said  the  English  government  had 
sent  her  a  hard-hearted  German  corporal,  who 
would  not  listen  to  reason ;  she  insisted  that  she  or 
the  king  her  husband  had  the  right  to  govern  as 
they  thought  fit,  and  to  arrest  and  imprison  without 
trial  as  many  of  the  Sicilians  as  they  suspected ; 
and,  pointing  to  her  guards,  her  Sicilian  troops, 
and  her  bands  of  Galabrians,  she  vowed  she  would 
resist  force  by  force  if  the  English  attempted  to 
use  any.  Lord  William  Bentinck  immediately 
returned  to  England  to  demand  still  fuller  powersi 
and  to  press  upon  government  the  necessity  of 
taking  vigorous  and  effectual  measures.  General 
F.  Maitland  (the  same  whom  we  have  seen  em- 
ployed on  the  coast  of  Spain),  being  left  with  the 
command  of  tbe  forcea  at  this  critical  moment, 
informed  the  English  army,  in  General  Orders,  that 
Lord  William's  sudden  departure  was  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  most  urgent  political  motives,  which 
highly  concerned  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  Sicily.  In  the  same 
orders  Maiiland  stated  that  four  persons  wlio  had 
been  imprisoned  for  holding  correspondence  with 
the  enemy  in  Calabria  were  now  set  at  liberty,  not 
because  there  wanted  suffi^^^i^o^^y^t)^ 
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but  became  the  general  would  not  condemn  to 
death,  immediately  after  having  anumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  army,  four  men  who  were 
arrested  by  his  predecessor,  whose  departure  had 
prevented  the  peuding  sentence.  The  Orders,  how- 
ever, added  that  this  act  of  clemency  would  not 
be  renewed  at  any  other  time,  Geueral  Maitland 
being  resolved  "  to  use  his  utmost  means  to  put 
an  end  to  the  system  of  espionage  and  treachery 
which  has  been  for  so  long  a  time,  and  in  a 
manner  so  notorious,  practised  by  persons  of  evil 
intentions,  equally  enemies  of  the  Sicilian  people 
and  the  British ; .  ...  to  watch  attentively  persons 
of  this  description,  and  from  this  time  forward  to 
bring  before  a  council  of  war  those,  whoever  they 
may  be,  who  shall  be  thus  found  holding  commu- 
nication with  the  oiemy,  and  thua  facing  in 
danger  the  British  army  and  this  island  — "  and 
immediately,"  it  was  added,  "  the  sentence  of  that 
council  of  war  shidl  be  executed."   All  this  made 
it  sufficiently  clear  that  the  English  general  now 
believed  in  the  existence  of  an  extensive  conspiracy. 
The  fact  is,  an  active  correspondence  had  long  been 
carrying  on  between  certain  of  Ferdinand's  officers 
and  others  residing  in  Messina,  and  Manhes,  the 
French  general  who  commanded  Murat's  army  in 
Calabria.    Most,  if  not  all,  uf  the  active  agents  in 
this  plot  were  not  Sicilians  but  Neapolitans,  who 
hated  the  Sicilians,  and  were  anxious  to  return  to 
their  own  country  with  promotion  in  Murat's 
army  or  with  other  employments,  or  with  pensions, 
for  the  important  service  in  hand.    A  fortunate 
accident  and  the  loquacitv  of  a  Messinese  boatman, 
who  had  been  employea  in  carrying  packets  by 
night  across  the  Fato  or  narrow  strait  which  sepa- 
rates the  island  from  the  continoit,  put  an  acute 
Sicilian  on  the  track,  and  this  Sicilian  revealed  all 
he  knew  and  suspected  to  his  friends  the  English. 
It  is  said  that  he  produced  evidence  to  show  that 
the  conspirators,  as  a  beginning,  had  engaged  to 
put  Manhes  in  possession  of  the  Sicilian  flotilla  of 
gun-hoati  which  lay  at  Messina,  the  Torre  del 
Faro,  and  other  parts  of  the  coast ;  to  assist  the 
French  to  cross  the  straits  when  no  British  vessels 
of  warshould  be  near,  &c.    It  was  the  Sicilian  and 
not  the  English  genius  that  suggested  the  very 
cunning  and  dramatic  counterplot  which  followed 
these  discoveries;  and-the  counterplot  could  not  be 
oomi^eted  until  a  Frenchman  was  found  to  play  a 
part  in  it.   The  men  who  came  over  from  Reggio 
in  Calabria,  which  is  almost  opposite  to  Messina, 
or  from  the  rock  of  Scylla  or  other  points,  as  con- 
venience served,  to  deliver  the  letters  of  General 
Manhes  to  the  conspirators,  were  bought  over ; 
and  instead  of  taking  the  Frenchman's  letters  to 
their  addresses,  delivered  them  to  officers  in  our 
service.    A  fac-simile  was  mode  of  every  letter 
thus  brought,  and  forwarded  to  the  conspirators, 
the  original  letter  being  detained  as  undeniable 
evidence  whenever  the  time  for  producing  it  should 
arrive.    Manhes,  though  long  accustomed  to  this 
sort  of  work — nearly  the  whole  of  his  military 
government  ia  Calabria  depending  on  a  system  of 


plots  and  counterplots,  espionaget  and  secret  police 
—did  not  proceed,  in  this  particular  matter,  with 
much  skill  or  caution.  After  writing  sundry  epis- 
tles without  a  cyp^r,  he  at  Isst  wrote  to  Colonel 
Costantino  de*  Filippis,  a  Neapolitan  officer  at 
Messina,  that,  as  there  were  many  points  upon 
which  he  still  wished  to  communicate,  and  which 
could  not  be  explained  in  a  letter,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  send  over  one  of  his  own  aides-de-camp 
(a  young  Frenchman),  with  whom  Colonel  de' 
Filippis  might  freely  conclude  uU  the  arrange- 
ments ;  and,  in  order  to  put  the  Neapolitan  colonel 
upon  his  guard,  he  enclosed  the  sujnalemetU^  or 
a  complete  description  of  his  aide-de-camp's  person 
and  features.  It  now  became  necessary  for  the 
English  general  to  find  some  one  who  should  per- 
sonate thia  French  aide-de-camp.  This  was  not 
very  easy :  it  was  in  vain  to  luok  among  tiie  British 
and  Sicilian  officers  for  a  man  that  could  speak 
French  so  as  to  pass  for  a  Frenchman ;  and,  be- 
sides, it  was  very  doubtful  whether  any  Britiah 
officer  would  undertake  the  necessary  but  not  very 
honourable  work,  and  it  was  not  every  Siciliau 
officer  in  our  service  that  could  be  implicitly 
trusted.  It  was,  moreover,  indispensable  that  this 
spy  or  countcrplotter  should  be  a  person  of  address, 
ability,  couri^e,and  conBdence,andal6oa  stranger 
in  Messina,  and  that  he  should  bear  some  resem- 
blance in  stature  and  countenance  to  the  French 
aide-de-camp  whom  Manhes  bad  described.  At 
length  such  a  man  was  found  in  unc  of  the  foreign 

regiments  in  our  service.  Monsieur  A  de  , 

a  subaltern  in  the  —  regiment,  which  was  doing 
garrison  du^  at  Malta,  though  educated  from  hia 
childhood  in  England,  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
the  son  of  a  French  emigrant  of  a  good  family. 
Having  readily  undertaken  to  personate  the  French 
aide-de-camp  now  anxiously  expected  by  the  con- 
spirators, he  was  immediately  brought  to  Messina 
in  di^uise,  kept  concealed  till  his  mustachios  had 
grown  to  the  pattern  of  his  prototype's,  and  till  he 
received  the  instruction  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
go  through  the  difficult  part  which  he  had  to  act. 
He  was  then  secretly  carried  out  to  sea,  and  was 
landed  by  night  from  a  small  boat  on  an  open  part 
of  the  shore,  as  if  from  the  Calabrian  coast,  wear- 
ing the  disguise  of  a  ssilor's  dress,  which  Manhes 
had  said  his  aide-de-camp  would  wear.  He  was 
furnished  with  such  credentials  as  the  intercepted 
materials  in  General  Maitland's  hands  enabled  him 
to  provide,  and  Iw  had  the  watchwords  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  between  Manhes  and  dc*  Filippis. 
Monaieur  A——  de  — '  was  led  blindfolded  into 
the  conspirator's  den,  in  the  very  heart  of  Mesaina. 
This  den  was  the  lodging  of  Colonel  de'  Filippis, 
and  here  the  adroit  and  sirong-nerved  French- 
man gained  a  complete  knowledge  of  everything, 
with  a  list  of  all  the  persons  in  Sicily  upon  whom 
Manhes  might  count.  There  was  matter  to  try  his 
nerves  and  his  wits  :  he  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  discovered  by  a  Sicilian  who  had  been 
his  brother  officer,  but  who  had  been  tiuned  out 
of  the  regiment  foB,g,S5^^@*[j)(9gteme  of 
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tlie  Neapolitan  conspirators  were  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Manhes'a  real  aide-de-camp.  But 
with  great  art  and  firmness,  and  an  unchanging 
countenance,  he  reftiied  to  see  the  Sicilian  and  the 
others  who  were  dantorous  for  admission,  alleging 
the  poaitiTe  orders  of  his  general  to  be  introduced 
only  to  a  small  and  select  number — to  men  whose 
courage  and  honour  could  be  depended  upon.  He 
was  led  away  again,  promising  the  speedy  landing 
and  assistance  of  French  and  Neapolitan  troops, 
and  bearing  the  muttered  exultations  of  the  con- 
spirators, who  expected  to  have  the  English  army 
in  the  trap.  He  departed,  as  he  had  arrived,  in  dis- 
guise^ and  by  night,  embarked  in  an  open  boat, 
put  out  to  the  mid  strait  as  if  making  for  Reggio, 
then,  tacking  for  another  point  of  the  Sicilian  coas^ 
landed  again,  and  proceeded  with  a  strong  escort  to 
the  office  of  the  British  adjutant-general  in  Messina. 
Before  daylight  the  next  morning  the  chief  con- 
spirators, or  the  principal  agents  in  the  conspiracy 
— for  there  were  higher  names  than  theirs  con- 
cerned in  the  plot — were  seized  and  safety  lodged 
in  the  citadel.  They  were  fifteen  in  number,  aud 
among  them  was  the  Sidlian  or  Neapolitan  town- 
major  of  Messina,  whose  office  it  was  supposed 
would  have  afforded  great  facilities  for  getting  the 
enemy  into  the  town  and  completing  a  bloody  plot. 
These  arrests  were  made  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
1811 ;  and  a  few  days  after  (Lord  William  Ben- 
'tinck  having  arrived  from  Eneland  in  this  interval 
with  the  full  powers  he  had  demanded)  they  were 
brought  to  their  trial  before  a  court-martial  com- 
posed partly  of  British  and  partly  of  native  Sicilian 
officers.  They  were  all  condemned  to  death,  and 
the  nefariousnesB  of  their  designs  seemed  to  leave 
little  hope  of  mercy ;  yet  only  one  of  them  was 
executed,  the  rest  being  transported  to  the  solitary 
islanda  of  Ponza,  Ventotene,  and  Favignano,  or 
sentenced  to  various  periods  pf  imprisonment.  As 
soon  as  the  trial  was  over,  the  president  of  the 
court-martial,  before  the  eyes  of  the  court,  burned 
the  list  of  the  conspirators  which  Monsieur  A— — 
de  — —  had  obtained,  and  which  comprised  a 
much  greater  number  of  names  than  Jifleen.  Dur- 
ing the  trial,  evidence  came  out  of  the  participa- 
tion of  Queen  Carolina  in  the  plot ;  it  was  sup- 
pressed from  prudential  motives ;  but  we  have  been 
since  assured  by  more  than  one  person  who  knew 
all  the  facts,  and  who  either  sat  upon  the  court- 
martial  or  saw  the  letters  and  the  whole  body  of 
proof,  that  this  evidence  iraa  clear  against  the  in- 
fatuated and  vindictive  queen.* 

*  For  mtDTDf  theM  particnlu«wenre  Indebted  to  priTatr  Inronn*- 
tlon  obtnlnedin  Sicily,  at  NaplM,  and  at  hom>-.  Carlo  Bottk  giTO* 
K  very  mrblpd  uconnt.  and  CollniU  does  not  dplgn  to  notice  the  *iib- 

tect.  Tlie  only  ntional  ■couuut  given  in  any  forrign  work  te  in  '  i>e 
(  8icU»  Mdatef  Jtamorlfowc  I'AnaltUrrt  a  I'BpoqutiU'ta  CunttitU' 
ii<m  de  Iei2,  par  m  liembre  de$  d^ffirttu  ParleaunU  dt  la  Sieilt,'  Sto. 
Pftrii,  18iiT.  And  till*  account  U  ihort  and  imtwrfrrt.  Thoui;li  the 
publicmbni  laanonj-moua.the  author  U  well  known.  He  tayi  (meaning 
thoqneen),  "  An innMrioiispermwtC"  "HMhttobe Implirau-d."  H« 
also  tays,  "  Onti/  ate  ot  the  eonapiratOT*  wai  rucuted."  Some  French 
writer!  would  make  It  appear  th»t  a  holorauit  nf  human  litea  wai 
aacriflcod  to  Brlti»hfMr«  andTengeanee,  and  that  the  court-martial  wai 
compoied  (olety  of  Engliih  ofHrert.  Thia  Sicilian  vriter  diatlactly 
■tatt*  Oiat  the  eourt  coniitled  of  SidUan  aa  wet  I  aa  fiixliah  officen ; 
ftnd  hii  wbol«  account  ahowa  a  muukable  leaning  towaidt  narey. 
Uuhw,  vbaWMmM  In  Cdabito  b  iliUajnoiiymotii  with  "  bntelwi" 
T0I»  IT.^  OS).  III. 


Several  bold  political  speculators  and  unscrupu- 
lous correctors  of  abuses  and  removers  of  difSculties, 
who  would  have  created  more  than  they  removed 
(a  class  of  persons  in  which  England  has  at  no 
time  been  wanting),  had  recommended  over  and 
ovei  again,  and  long  before  this  time,  that  Great 
Britain  should  taJre  possession  of  the  whole  island 
and  sovereignty  of  Sicily  as  her  own,  and  put  old 
Ferdinand  on  the  shelf,  providing  for  him  and  his 
court  with  a  moderate  pension,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  waste  our  annual  subsidy  of  400,000/.  and 
the  revenue  of  the  island  in  extravagance  and  dis- 
sipation, or  turn  all  the  surplus  of  that  money  in 
counteracting  our  good  policy  and  plotting  against 
us.  One  of  Uieir  arguments  was  founded  on  truth  : 
it  was  perfectly  true  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Sicilians  would  have  preferred  being  subjects  to 
King  George  to  being  subjects  to  King  Ferdinand ; 
but  where  would  have  been  our  truth,  where  our 
honour,  where  the  moral  force  we  exercised  upon 
the  nations  of  Europe,  where  the  countenance  and 
confidence  with  which  we  set  ourselves  against 
Bonaparte's  assaults  on  the  liberty  and  intkpen- 
dence  of  nations  and  his  treachery  against  weak 
allies,  if  we,  following  the  line  of  conduct  recom- 
mended by  these  English  politicians,  had  turned 
against  a  helpkss  king,  who,  more  than  once,  had 
been  hurried  by  us  into  a  state  of  war  with  France, 
and  if  we  bad  usurped  dominions — the  sad  rem- 
nant of  all  that  was  left  of  the  once  rich  and 
flourishing  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies — into 
which  we  had  been  invited  as  friends  and  protec- 
tors, and  where  such  fortresses  as  existed  had  been 
put  into  our  hands,  with  entire  confidence  on  the 
part  of  Ferdinand  that  we  would  guard  and  protect 
him, — that,  even  if  we  should  not  succeed  in  re- 
storing him  to  Naples,  we  would  at  least  leave 
him  to  die  in  peace  in  Sicily  and  preserve  that 
island  for  his  children?  Nearly  four  years  before 
any  conspiracy  or  plotting  with  the  French  was 
discovered,  or  any  suspicion  had  been  cast  upon 
Queen  Carolina,  the  odious  recommendation  at 
which  we  have  hinted  had  been  published  in 
English  books  and  pamphlets,  and  eulogised  in 
certain  Eagliah  reviews  and  newspapers ;  but  &e 
case  was  in  reality  not  much  altered  by  the  dis- 
coveries which  had  been  made :  although  in  his 
indolence  he  chose  to  leave  so  much  of  the  royal 
authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  queen,  Ferdinand, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  plots  which  had  been  in 
progress,  who  prided  himself  on  being  the  stanch 

— Manbea,  who  deluged  thoac  two  great  provinces  with  biood  and  then 
boailed  that  h<-  had  tranquil liwd  them,  on  QndiiiK  how  dextcrouily 
bia  plot*  in  Sicily  had  lieeri  counterplotted,  attempted  a  diabolical 
reven^.  Four  ruffiani  who  weru  koowu  to  have  come  oter  from 
Calabria  were  well  watidted  by  the  MeMina  police,  and  were  at  lait 
•urprlaed  io  bed.  But  they  were  dretaed  and  armed,  andlhey  mnde 
a  desperate  reaiatanca.  One  wm  killed  on  tlie  apot,  two  were  aererely 
wounded,  the  fourth  eacaped,  but  he  waa  puraued  and  aoiin  taken. 
Tliey  were  codvIcU^  u  spiea,  ind  tiro  of  thi-ro,  beins  condemned,  con- 
feasvd,  ai  perauna  wiioM  death  m  certain  and  who  eould  hope  for 

fEitdon  only  In  Uie  other  world,  that  they  had  been  tent  from  Calabria 
y  Hanhea  to  atsaatinate  anolllcer  In  the  Briiich  army.  Tliiidrclar' 
ation  wai  voluntary,  and  made  in  the  preienca  of  acTeral  English 
general  oDicera,  one  of  llie  men  repeating!  a*  be  said,  the  very  «orda 
kpoken  by  Ihe  French  general  upon  giving  hia  iottructions.  Annthi-t 
of  thGM  ruRlana  had  beeu  engaged  to  waylay  and  mutdot  the  courier 
coming  ttom  Fulenno.in  iheliope  of  gettiiig  Lord  William  Benlinck'a 


flnt  di^alchea  aftar  bi*  airlTal  hoin  EttglaniL 
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friend  of  the  English,  and  who  was  incesaantlj 
repeating  that  his  only  hope  was  in  them,  his  only 
chance  of  recovering  the  dominions  he  had  lost  in 
the  downfall  of  Bonaparte,  was  not,  by  any  law  of 
nations,  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  his  wife,  or 
punishable  for  her  insane  doings,  while  every 
public  act  of  government  went  in  his  name,  as  well 
as  every  treaty  of  alliance;  nor,  even  if  Ferdinand 
had  been  as  guilty  or  aa  mad  as  Carolina,  could 
the  British  government  sit  in  judgment  upon  him 
or  award  to  themselves  the  fbrftiture  of  a  kingdom 
which  belonged  to  him  and  his  successors,  nor 
Gould  any  abdication,  renunciation,  or  surrender  be 
valid  without  the  free  consent  of  the  prince  royal 
and  the  other  princes  of  his  family  ooth  in  the 
direct  and  collateral  branches.  Colour  it  as  we 
would,  any  seizure  that  we  might  make  must  pass 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  of  the  whole  civilised 
world,  as  an  act  inferior  in  infamy  and  treachery 
only  to  that  by  which  Bonaparte  got  his  6rst 
footing  in  Spain  and  kidnapped  Ferdinand's  bro- 
ther and  nephews.  Dear  was  the  price  we  paid 
for  keeping  Sicilv  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  French ; 
enormous  were  the  abusea  we  were  compelled  to 
witness,  and  excessive  the  provocations  we  re- 
ceived, during  our  sojourn  there;  but  better  all  this, 
and  ten  times  over,  than  the  guilt  and  opprobrium 
we  should  have  contracted  by  seizing  upon  the 
island  u  our  own ! 

But,  after  all  that  had  come  to  light  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1811,  and  on  the 
trial  of  the  Messina  conspiraton^  Lord  William 
Bentinck  and  the  government  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
which  had  given  him  such  full  powers,  thought  it 
expedient  and  imperative  to  take  some  measures 
which  should  curb  the  queen  and  prevent  future 
mischief.  The  first  grand  blow  was  struck  by 
suspending  payment  of  the  400,000/.  subsidy. 
The  next  important  step  was  taken  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  at  present  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the 
French.  This  prince,  whose  life  and  adventures 
will  form  a  volume  far  more  extraordinary  than 
those  of  Bonaparte  himself,  after  a  long  residence 
in  England,  where  he  had  declared  himself  to  be 
in  heart  an  Englishman,  had  come  out  to  Sicily 
two  or  three  years  before  this  period,  and  had 
married  the  princess  Maria  Amalia,  second  daughter 
of  Queen  Carolina.  Aa  well  as  Prince  Leopold, 
that  queen's  second  son  (he  who  was  sighing  and 
dying  for  iced  water,  when  he  went  with  Sir  John 
Stuart,  in  1 809,  to  recover  possession  of  his  ftther's 
continental  dcnniniona),  die  Duke  of  Orleans  had 
pat  himself  forward  as  a  proper  regent  fur  the 
Spaniards  during  the  captivity  of  his  bving  cousin 
Ferdinand.  Both  these  Bourbon  princes  had  even 
gone  to  the  coast  of  Spain  to  recommend  them- 
selves personslly  to  the  Cortes  and  people,  but  their 
pretensions  hsLO  been  completely  thwarted,  not 
without  some  interference  or  recommendation  of 
the  British  government  to  that  effect.  Prince 
Leopold  was  an  easy  good-natured  young  man,  but 
more  indolent  and  careless  than  his  father,  and 
without  any  of  his  fitther's  shrewdness :  It  will  be 


understood  that  these  objections'  did  not  apply  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  others  of  a  very  different 
and  very  serious  nature.  It  was  dreaded,  in  fact, 
that  if  Orleans  were  once  made  r^nt  of  Spain 
he  would  end  by  making  himself  king  of  that 
country.  In  the  recent  intrigues  and  proceedings 
in  Sicily  the  duke  is  said  to  have  acted  so  verv 
cautiously,  as  to  have  been  suspected  by  both 
particf,  and  to  have  been  feared  alike  1^  Lord 
William  Bentinck  and  by  the  queen.  At  the 
decisive  moment,  however,  when  the  subsidy  had 
been  stopped,  the  clever  son  of  poor  Philippe 
Kgalit4i  sided  with  die  English,  and  joined  Ben- 
tinck in  urging  Don  Francesco,  the  hereditary 
prince,  to  step  forward.  Don  Francesco,  though 
more  studious  and  better  informed,  was  not  worth 
much  more  than  Don  Leopold,  being  very  inactive, 
fat,  and  infirm,  and  of  a  very  ungainly  appearance. 
The  hereditary  prince,  however,  did  come  forward 
in  this  dilenvma — no  money  from  England,  or  no 
farther  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  queen.  It 
appears  that  the  prince's  conduct  was  secretly 
sanctioned  by  the  king,  his  father,  who  saw  the 
ruin  into  which  his  wife's  violence  was  precipitat* 
inn;  him,  and  who  now  did  just  what  he  repeated  in 
1820,  when  his  revolted  army  and  the  carbonari 
of  Naples  called  upon  him  to  accept  a  constitution 
like  that  which  the  Spaniards  had  then  framed— he 
made  a  temporary  resignation  of  the  kingly  func- 
tions, and  appointed  his  beloved  son  and  legitimate 
successor,  Don  Francesco,  his  vicar-general  of  thii 
his  kingdom  of  Sicily,  yielding  and  transferring  to 
him,  with  the  ample  tiUe  of  Alter  Eoo,  the  exer- 
cise of  all  tlie  rights,  prer(^tives,  pre-eminencieE, 
and  powers,  which  could  have  been  exercised  by 
himself.  A  formal  and  solemn  act  to  this  effect 
was  published  on  January  the  16th,  1812.*  Thus 
all  power  was  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  queen 
and  her  evil  advisers,  one  of  the  worst  of  whom 
appears  to  have  been  a  French  emigrant  nsmed 
St.  Clair.  It  had  been  a  hard  fight,  but  at  last  the 
English  lord  had  prevailed  over  the  imperial  and 
imperious  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  pa- 
triotic barons  and  other  state  prisoners  were  forth- 
with liberated,  and  returned  to  Palenno  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  their  countrymen,  and  loud  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  to  the  English,  their  real 
liberators.  The  command  of  the  Sicilian  troops* 
whom  we  had  so  long  paid  for,  was  ^ven  to  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  and  measures  were  taken  for 
rendering  the  British  and  Sicilian  forces  available 
to  the  common  cause,  and  for  reforming  the  abuan 
under  which  the  country  groaned.  But  the  evil 
genius  of  Queen  Carolina  seemed  to  brood  over  all 
these  transactions  like  a  fatality :  the  first  use  nude 
of  the  disposable  troops  was  the  ill-inansged 
Anglo- Sicilian  expedition  to  the  eastern  coast  of 

•  Verdiiiand  wat,  ■nd  contlnatd  to  be,  arcm  down  la  die  n^W 
hU  midden  denUi,  in  18M,  one  of  tbe  beutien.  robuaiMi  meo  id  ha 
dominioiu  i  but  tat  the  prauahle  to  thl*  ut  h«  mke  of  "  bdv 
obliged  through  bodllf  iDdlnodUon,  ud  from  the  adTtoi  oT  the  pky- 
alcUni,  to  brekthe  Uie  kir  of  the  ouuntiT,  ud  to  wtlhdmw  "nMll 
ftQU  111  Mrioiu  apnllcatioD."  Seriom  taftfeoHm I  Hwhai^Mm- 
thrMreeram  king,  and  liad  nerw  beaniMRi  to  ap9(r  MrioMjr  W 
bulHM  Aw.s  ^a^fi»  hma  «t  a  tim. 
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SpBin ;  and  the  system  of  civil  reform  and  improve- 
ment for  the  long  misgoverned  island  was  run  up 
inconsiderately,  and  without  any  proper  foundation. 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  with  most  of  bis  English 
and  several  of  his  Sicilian  advisers,  deemed  that 
the  proper  remedy  for  all  evils  would  be  the 
making  a  constitution  as  nearly  aa  poesible  like 
that  of  England,  which  had  not  been  made,  but 
which  had  grown  ai  it  were  of  itself  through  six 
centuries  of  time.  Uke  Naples,  Sicily  had  once 
had  a  sort  of  aristocratic  constitution  or  feudal 
compact,  whereby  the  power  of  the  crown  was  cir- 
cumscribed, the  rights  of  the  barons  were  gua- 
ranteed, and  the  amount  of  subsidies  required  by 
the  sovereign  was  left  to  be  voted  by  the  barons, 
lay  and  spiritual,  who  themselves  arranged  the 
quota  which  each  was  to  pay,  or  which  every  town 
or  commune  was  to  furnish.  But  the  only  real 
guarantee  lay  in  the  sword  and  spear  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  military  power 
of  the  barons  decayed,  this  feudal  constitution  de- 
cayed also ;  and,  as  there  waa  not  a  rapid  rise  and 
increase  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  commons, 
as  in  England,  as  no  tiers  Stat  was  created,  there 
was  no  body  of  the  people  to  grasp  a  portion  of 
the  power  which  the  barons  forfeited,  and  which 
was  thus  all  absorbed  by  the  crown.  Hiis  was  the 
case  in  France,  and  in  nearly  all  the  countries  in 
Europe,  and  thus  it  was  that  a  strong  oligarchy 
was  almost  everywhere  followed  by  absolute  mo- 
narchy and  the  despotism  of  one.  In  Sicily,  in- 
deed, the  feudal  rights  and  immunitief,  which 
pressed  heavily  on  the  people,  had  been  less  affected 
than  in  Naples,  even  as  that  kingdom  was  when 
the  French  took  possession  of  it,  but  their  political 
power  was  almost  extinct,  and  the  aristocracy 
rarely  met  as  a  deliherative  body,  and  never,  cor- 
rectly  speaking,  as  a  legislature.  Of  late  years  the 
Sicilian  nobles  had  indeed  met  in  what  was  by 
courtesy  called  a  parlamento,  or  parliament ;  but 
tliia  body,  in  reality,  possessed  little  more  political 
power  or  influence  than  the  Sedili  of  Naples,  under 
the  tyrannical,  oppressive,  extortionate  government 
of  tlu!  Spanish  viceroys,  when  the  two  kingdoms, 
to  their  incalculable  detriment,  were  provinces  of 
Spain,  and  when  the  nobility  and  gentry  were 
never  called  together  except  to  vote  and  apportion 
subsidies,  the  amount  of  which  was  fixed  before- 
hand by  the  court  of  Madrid  or  by  the  resident 
viceroy.  Unluckily,  in  laying  down  sword  and 
■pear,  the  Sicilian  barons  hi^  not  taken  up  books ; 
with  a  very  few  exceptions  (we  believe  they  might 
be  counted  on  the  6ngers  of  one  hand),  they  were 
wofully  illiterate  and  ignorant  Natural  good 
parts  and  shrewdness  they  had — for  the  compli- 
ment which  the  witty  Marchese  di  Caraccioli  paid 
to  Naples,  his  own  country,  may,  with  at  least 
equal  justice,  be  applied  to  Sicily — "  Fools  are  not 
bom  under  these  skies  ;**  and  they  had  also  a  sort 
of  unreasoning  patriotism  or  instinctive  love  of 
country,  with  spirit  and  courage,  when  once  ex- 
cited. But  the  great  majority  of  them  were  prone 
to  jntrigue  and  cabal,  fierce  in  their  jeblousiea 


against  one  another,  extravagant,  in  debt,  and  con- 
sequently ever  greedy  for  money,  and  not  over- 
scrupulous as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  Of 
civilization  they  knew  little,  except  its  vices: 
Palermo,  side  by  side  with  the  greatest  dissipation, 
luxury,  and  sploidour,  exhibited  some  of  the  worst 
features  of  semi-barbarism.  Through  this  prevail- 
ing extravagance  it  was  almost  as  difficult  to  find 
a  nobleman  out  of  debt,  as  to  find  a  well-infimned 
nobleman ;  the  revenues  of  a  few,  but  only  a  very 
few,  families  were  enormous,  but  it  waa  predsely 
these  families  that  were  deepest  in  debt.  Many 
other  families  bad  nothing  else  lefl  to  boast  of  but 
ancient  names  or  titles,  and  little  to  live  upon  be- 
yond what  they  might  obtain  from  the  court;  and 
not  a  few  were  now"  Aomine*,  who  not  only  had 
little  or  nothing  to  support  their  rank,  but  actually 
no  hereditary  or  any  other  legitimate  right  to  the 
titles  they  bore.  The  number  of  these  titolaii  may 
be  conceived  when  it  is  understood  that  every  man 
who  would  have  figured  in  England  as  a  squire,  or 
a  country  gentleman,  was  in  Sicily  a  baron,  coirat, 
marquis,  duke,  or  prince.*  It  waa,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  choose  a  peerage  merely  by  titles,  and 
equally  impossible  to  make  a  selection  without 
creating  iealottsies  and  rabid  anhnoeities. 

Resolving  to  folkiw  the  British  constitution  as 
nearly  as  he  thought  it  possible.  Lord  William 
Bentmck,  hoping  to  secure  authority  to  the  king 
and  liberty  to  the  people,  separated  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers ;  vesting  the  first 
in  a  parliament  of  two  houses  composed  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  the  second  in  the  king  and  his 
responsible  ministers,  the  last  in  irremovable,  in- 
dependent judges.  His  constitution  set  due  limits 
to  the  royal  prerogative,  by  not  permitting  the 
sovereign  to  take  cognizance  of  bills  in  progress, 
or  to  interfere  in  any  way  either  with  the  freedom 
of  debate,  or  the  freedom  of  election  for  the  Com- 
mons. The  peerage,  as  with  us,  was  to  be  here- 
ditary ;  and,  m  orcfer  to  render  it  respectable,  titles 
were  to  be  revised  and  made  inalienable  and 
strictly  hereditary  ;  and  no  person  was  to  be  ele- 
vated to  the  peerage  that  waa  not  already  in  pos- 
session of  a  firf  to  which  a  title  had  behmged,  and 
of  an  annual  income  of  6000  OHC/e,  or  about 
3000/.  aterling  at  the  least.  With  respect  to  the 
commons  the  qualifications  of  members  fin-  coun- 
ties or  districts  (into  twenty-three  of  which  Sicily 
was  divided)  were  fixed  at  300  oncie  per  annum ; 
and  of  members  for  towns  at  half  that  sum ;  an 
exception  being  made  in  favour  of  professors  of 
universities,  whose  learning  was  to  be  accepted  io 
lieu  of  property.  The  elective  franchise  or  privi- 
lege of  voting  was  limited  to  such  as  possessed 
property  to  the  annual  amount  of  18  oncie,  or 
9/.  sterling;  but  some  exceptions  were  made  in 
favour  of  such  as  were  in  life  possession  of  a  public 
office  or  were  masters  of  guilds  or  corporations. 

•  Tbl>  ■buH  of  titlaa  at  hoBonr,  the  linmnnity  of  ucorpinf  them, 
and  the  fadiity  with  whleh  they  ««r»  givcD,  bad  beni  mcoanwd  hf 
the  Spaniih  Rovcnarat  ia  order  to  Wnkim  «nd  ditcndlt  ths  ota  am- 
tonscy.  ThmwuoiwBMliiahTteaioy  of  Naulei  tbmt  WH  widto 
hvt»        thiw  hondnd  ntte  la  Ibtn  monthsL 
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Unle«s  it  were  considered  that  the  fewer  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  either  house  the  better  (and 
this,  perhapS}  would  not  have  been  an  unreason- 
able principle,  at  least  at  the  begmning  of  the 
experiment),  all  these  qualificaUons  should  appear 
to  hare  been  fixed  rather  too  high.  There  were 
scarcely  a  dozen  nobles  who,  together  with  the 
other  Tequisitrs,  possessed  a  clear  unincumbered 
income  of  3000/.,  and  few,  very  few,  were  the 
commons  or  the  untitled  that  possessed  150/.  per 
annum.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  majority  of  the 
most  ancient  and  noble  families  who  had  been 
pan',  or  peers,  under  the  Norman,  Angevin,  and 
Aragonese  dynasties,  were  sunk  into  poverty.  But 
the  pride  of  these  men  remained,  and  so  to  a  very 
coQsiderable  degree  did  the  popular  reverence  for 
ancieut  names  and  lineages;  and  these  feelings 
could  not  but  be  outraged  by  the  distinctions,  with 
r^ard  to  money,  which  were  adopted  in  this  con- 
stitution, and  by  seeing  comparatively  new  men 
placed  over  the  heads  of  the  old,  on  account  of  the 
accidental  possession  of  a  larger  revenue.  The  rigt^ 
of  originating  every  tax  was,  after  the  modem  prac- 
tice in  En^tend,  left  to  the  Commons ;  but  this 
was  very  dmasteful  to  the  nobles,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  vote  the  subsidies  and  who  hitherto 
enjt^ed  an  exemption  from  many  taxes.  Perhaps 
one  little  incident  vrill  perfectly  explain  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  this  Sicilian  House  of 
Peers.  They  were,  as  we  have  said,  nearly  all 
in  debt;  they  had  acquired  some  vague  idea  of 
the  law  which  exempts  a  British  member  of 
either  House  of  parliament  from  personal  arrest ; 
but,  not  quite  understanding  this  arrangement, 
or  thinking  it  might  be  improved,  almost  the 
first  thing  they  did,  when  they  assembled  as  a 
branch  oi  the  legislature,  was  to  propose  a  law  that 
no  Sicilian  peer  should  in  any  way  be  pursued  for 
his  debts  !•  But  the  least  promising  circumstance 
of  all  was  the  total  ignonmce  and  indifference  of 
the  great  body  of  the  Sicilian  people  as  to  this  or 
any  other  form  of  government.  At  first — like 
their  neighbours  the  Neapolitans  a  fewyears  later — 
they  thought  that  Costiluaone  meant  "no  taxes 
and  cheaper  bread,"  and  that  it  must  therefore  be 
B  fine  thing ;  but,  when  they  found  that  they  must 
pay  taxes  as  before,  their  feeling  for  it  was  rather 
worse  than  indifference.  Such,  however,  aa  it 
was,  or  such  as  the  unpromising  circumstances  of 
the  country  were,  this  Sicilian  constitution  was 
drawn  up  and  sworn  to  in  the  course  of  1812,  and 
it  came  into  operation  early  in  1813. 

It  is  a  sad  dilemma : — if  people  are  left  to 
groan  and  degenerate  under  a  despotism  and  in  a 
state  of  ignorance,  they  can  hardly  fit  themselves 
for  the  condition  of  free  subjects ;  and,  if  they  are 
suddenly,  by  adventitious  circumstances  and  an 
extraneous  force,  raised  to  the  condition  of  free- 
men, without  enUghtenment,  without  experiatce, 
they  are  sure  to  abase  and  eventually  to  lose  the 

■  Tlili,  however,  wu  no  mme  than  the  cl«liii  formerly  malnUlned 
by  both  lIontMorvmr  own  li-j^islatuTP,  nud  not  entirely  abandoned 
•ill  Hima  ytxn  aflcr  ih«  «m»iuoD  of  Goow  III.  Sm  Pkt.  UU.  of 
if.  Ml. 


advantages  which  they  bad  not  obtained  for  them- 
selves, but  which  had  been  conferred  upon  them. 
A  wise  and  generous  tutorage  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  determination  to  support  the  experi- 
ment by  those  who  had  the  power  to  support  it, 
and  ft  series  <^  years  of  trial  and  experience,  might, 
with  so  clever  a  people,  have  removed  all  difficuU 
ties,  and  han  established  a  system  truly  beneficial 
to  the  beautiful  country.  But  our  tutorage  and 
support  were  withdrawn  within  little  mwe  than 
two  years ;  no  adequate  security  was  tsken,  or  pro- 
bably could  have  been  taken,  against  the  despotic 
inclinations  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  and  as  soon 
as  we  had  restored  them  to  their  continental  domi- 
nions, and  had  withdrawn  our  army  from  Sicily 
(King  Ferdinand  having  resumed  the  sovereign 
authority,  which  he  hod  only  delerated  for  a- time 
to  his  son  Francesco),  Lord  William  Bentinck's 
Sicilian  constitution  was  put  down  and  extin- 
guished for  ever  by  a  decree  published  in  the  court 
newspaper — b  decree  which  wanted  not  only  the 
graces  of  rhetoric,  but  the  common  proprieties  of 
grammar.* 

Queen  Carolina  could  not  cease  from  traubling 
and  be  at  rest  The  whole  plan  of  this  constitution 
was  odious  to  her:  it  revived  in  her  dwrkeiied 
mind  l^e  maddening  recollecdons  of  the  French 
revolution  and  the  fate  of  her  sister,  and  she  was 
constantly  muUering  to  herself  that  she  felt  the 
edge  of  the  guillotine-knife  over  her  own  neck. 
The  king,  after  making  over  his  authority  to  the 
hereditary  prince,  retired  to  a  delightful  country- 
house  a  few  miles  from  Palermo,  and  amused 
himself  as  before  with  shooting,  fishing,  and  plant- 
ing trees.  The  queen  would  have  remained  in  the 
capital,  but,  being  detected  in  fresh  intrigues,  and 
having  more  than  once  nearly  succ^^  in  ex- 
citing a  popular  commotion  against  the  English 
and  their  adherents,  she  was  requested  to  retire  to 
Csstel-Vetrano,  an  old  hill-town  in  the  interior  of 
the  island.  But,  instead  of  being  quiet,  she  be- 
came more  dangeroos  here  than  she  had  been  in 
Palermo,  collecting  around  her  lawless  or  fiuatic 
bands,  raising  a  cry  against  English  heresy — a  cry 
not  without  oanger  among  so  superstitious  a  peopl^ 
—and  still  corresponding,  or  being  shrewdly  sus- 
pected of  corresponding,  with  the  French  and 
others  in  Calabria  and  at  Naples.  At  last  it  vras 
determined  to  send  her  out  of  the  island  altt^ethei 
and  convey  her  to  Vienna.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  old  king 
or  his  son  the  prince  regent,  or  ricar-general ;  but 
long  and  arduous  was  the  tssk  to  induce  her  to  go 
quiedy.t    Finally,  however,  in  the  be^mng  of 

*  Oioniale  delle  Due  Sicilie. 

f  After  many  other  pnaona  hid  ikiled,  thii  difflcnlt  and  ddieate 
taak  waa  andertaken,  at  Lord  William  Beotlnck'a  cuncM  raqnett,  by 
tho  late  Qi'ncral  Sir  Robert  Mac  Farlaoe.  who  waa  for  a  oonaHlmhIe 
time  ••■cond  in  aemmand  In  SicUy.  It  wai  not  very  willingly  thai  the 
genoral  went  upon  the  mUcion,  which  ntut  Inevitably  be  attended 
with  painful  teenea  and  drcunutancee ;  but  he  hsd  eqjoyrd  nmn  diaa 
any  British  officer  then  oa  the  ialand  the  Mendahip  both  of  the  kin* 
and  queen,  and  it  was  thonghi  that  he  waa  the  only  penon  that  bM 
a  chanoH  orniceecdlng  in  the  buvineM. 

Un  npprinchinK  the  place  of  C&rolina'a  retirement  or  relegatioa. 
the  general  left  nia  ewoit  of  dragoooi  beltlnd  him  at  \  village  and 
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the  summer  of  1813,  the  queen  with  her  favourite 
son  Don  Leopold  and  a  amall  retinue  embarked  on 
board  an  English  man-of-war,  and  left  Sicily  for 
ever.  To  t&uk  Vioina  wa  no  easy  matter,  and, 
by  a  direct  route,  an  impossibility.   At  first  she 

u  ordmly.  Tbs  old  hud&l  eMtl«  which  the  auemi  ocenpted  Mood 
bahlnd  thlBtowiiin  thabmorkaUeahill,  partially  cmcred  vhh  tMM 
■nd  daiiM  thkbis  of  m]«le.  As  ttwy  iwle  nptha  «piir  ofihe  hUl, 
the  alda-de  mmp  eifed  o«ti "  General,  lee  I  Thne  hare  been  blvoiuw 
am  beiel  Then  we  mUluljr  troopi  hereabout."  The  geocial 
looked,  and  mw  rittht  and  left  of  the  rough  toad  or  path  aahe*  and 
anonUering  embers  tn  aevml  ecDarete  heaps— a  pretty  sure  to^ea- 
tion  that  soois  penons  h«l  been  bivouacking  udod^  ttw  trees.  The 
^bt  was  anplMuant.  and  that  which  presently  rotloired  was  more  so. 
Abont  adown  mflbtDlj-looking  fellows,  wIuMr  number*  soon  incrMiwd 
to  two  or  three  sooie,  showed  their  high  suifar-loiif  hata,  their  ffrim 
GaunteoMcea,  and  their  lone-barrelled  miuket*  ncTosa  the  narrow  road 
and  above  the  hedge*  on  eithet  side  of  it;  audtwoor  three  of  them 
rren  levelled  their  muskets,  wilh  terrible  oath*  that  the  Englbh  had 
no  btuiuess  there,  and  that  they  should  not  get  at  the  queen.  It  wom 
•aiy  fin:  n  prattised  aye  to  disoover  that  these  men  were  a  mixture  of 
Sieillu  and  Calabiiaa  partizans,  fellows  capable  of  any  daTing  ex- 
tiemtty  when  excited  by  loyalty  or  by  hnatidsm.  It  rcqutrea  pr^- 
eenee  of  mind,  address,  and  good  arganents  to  pacify  them  and  win 
away  throngh  them;  but  in  this  the  general  and  bis  aide-de-camp 
■aeoecded,  dhiefly  through  Islliug  them  that  they  were  Queen  Caro- 
lina^ fHeude  |aTM  were  carrying  an  order  for  money  to  her.  Tlte 
ftraeral  found  fresh  obttDcles  at  the  gates  of  the  castle,  but  the  queen 
■poB  baeriuf  hb  lume  ordered  that  he  ihould  be  admitted.  The  old 
castle  was  half  in  ruins,  the  urvuiU  within  seemMl  half-itarred, 
ererything  wore  the  atipearauoe  of  poverty,  misery,  and  dejection. 
But  the  pnmd  daughter  of  Maria  Tbereoa  rallied  her  spirit*  and  re< 
Ceived  her  English  Tisitor  with  state  and  dignttyt  She  naked  liim  what 
Iwonght  him  to  that  harbarons  plnce— said  it  could  hardly  be  to  offer 
any  new  outrage,  as  In  that  case  the  British  government  would  have 
chosen  a  different  and  less  honourable  agent.  When  the  general  cau- 
tloosty  and  relnetantly  opened  his  commission  she  flew  into  a  towering 
Airy,  and  spoke  loud  and  rapidlyuntil  her  breath  and  ■trcngth  were 
whswsted-  She  accused  Lord  WQIlam  Bentinch  of  provoking  an 
nanatanl  &mlly  war,  of  setting  up  the  son  against  Um  (klher,  of 
diivliig  the  vllb  tnia  the  husband,  of  usurping  the  soveieignty  of 
Skfly,  of  treating  the  king  like  a  child,  and  tierseU  tike  o  common 
Brimlnal.  "  I*  it  for  this,"  said  she, "  that  I  have  neaped  the  Jacobin 

Sifllotine,  and  plots,  conspiracies,  and  treasons  at  Naples  ?  I*  it  for 
la  that  i  helped  your  Nelson  to  conquer  at  the  Nile?  Is  it  for  tills 
that  I  bfonght  your  army  into  thU  idaod  ?  General  I  I*  tl)i*  your 
Enrtith  good  faith  ?    Ettxe  qw  e  ttt  eali  nitre  bmaiM  Anglaite  f' 

When  the  storm  had  spent  itself  In  its  own  fury,  and  when  the 
general  with  all  possible  delteacy  made  nM  of  anuments  to  ahow  that 
ehe  wonldnow  be  muchhappier  among  her  ownbmily  at  Vienna  than 
■lie  could  hope  to  be  in  Slcil^y ;  that  nothing  but  mischief  could  come 
of  her  attemptiiw  to  stay,  site  rushed  out  of  the  room,  screaming  rather 
than  saying, '*f  will  never  gol  Never]  I  am  queenbere!"  The 
general  theit  addressed  himself  to  some  of  the  f^woourlien  and  dame* 
of  honour  who  had!  followed  her  to  this  Patmos,  and  particularly 

to  the NeapolitanPrincipcssa dl  who  had  adhered  to  her  in  all 

her  changes  of  fortune,  and  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  her  without 
partaking  in  any  of  her  insane  notion*.  He  told  them,  with  much  leas 
eeremony  than  he  had  told  her  majesty,  that  the  queen  MMtft  go, — that 
the  king  aud  her  eon,  the  hereditary  prince,  both  wished  it,— that 
there  was  in  all  parties  an  anxion*  denre  to  show  respect  Id  Iwr  ma- 
jesty, bat  that  nothing  eoold  change  their  reeoluilon,  aitd  that  any 
alttuttpt  at  resistaDee  could  occa^on  only  a  scandalous  scene,  with  the 
loss,  perhaps,  of  a  few  lives.  But  the  argumrnt  of  the  moitwHght 
was  this:  General  Mac  Farlane  asiured  them  that,  if  her  majesty 
would  but  eonaent  to  go  qnletly,  there  was  ready  for  her  agood  supply 
of  hard  Spanish  doUan,  which  would  enable  her  to  pay,  in  part,  her 
private  debts  end  the  arrears  of  her  household,  and  th^  more  money 
would  be  fiiniished  as  soon  as  her  majesty  embarked.  The  poor 
oooitlete,  who  had  scarcely  seen  a  dollar  for  months,  and  who  had 
aesrcely  bread  to  eat,  were  soothed  and  charmed  by  this  perspective, 

and  the  Prindpeva  di  (bit  the  cogency  of  the  other  argumenla. 

Hmt  withdrew  to  make  thrir  Tepresentailons  and  prayers  to  CarDlina. 
In  the  evening  the  qaeen  saw  the  general  again;  and  then,  with  a 
solemn  pruiest  that  she  yielded  only  to  force  aud  her  de«re  to  avoid 
bloodshed,  she  consented  to  quit  the  island.  Bnt  in  settllntt  the 
arrangements  for  her  departnre  she  started  other  difflculUes,  and  de- 
clared ID  (we  than  ohat.  in  an  s^ony  of  passion,  th.it  she  would  not  be 
transported  thus  from  the  dmnmionsaf  her  hiiaband,-~th*t,  if  Lord 
William  BenUnck  would  remove  her,  he  must  SrstklU  her  wad  her  fbw 
but  bnve  defenders.  All  tliis,  however,  was  hut  the  last  flsdi  of  the 
thundei-clond.  Before  the  general  left  her,  bis  temper,  end  kind- 
ness, and  respect,  the  cepresentatloTts  of  all  those  about  her,,  and  her 
own  ecnvietfon  that  reaistanee  was  Indeed  hopelem,  induced  her  to 
give  both  a  verbal  and  written  oonseat  to  depart  immediately,  or  as 
•oon  as  a  British  man-of.war  should  be  ready  to  receive  her  with  her 
nn  Leopold  and  suite.  The  Sidllan  and  CaUbrlan  partioans  who 
mounted  her  red  cockade,  and  the  old  motto  of  "  Vioa  la  Smla  Fedt," 
Wept  like  children  upon  being  told  that  tlie  queen  was  going  to  leave 
them. 

CaroliDB't  agitated  life  was  closed  by  an  uneasy  death.  To  the 

Principeua  di  ,  who  was  with  her  in  her  lost  day*  at  Vienna, 

and  oontinned  her  attendance  to  her  last  moment,  ihe  sold  tliat  she 
was  tionbled  by  visions  of  the  post  and  by  loud  voices  speaking  to 
her  Id  her  deepi  that  the  bean,  all  aight  long,  many  angrj  vdew 


proceeded  to  Sardinia,  where  she  found  a  court 
poorer,  but  honester,  than  the  one  she  had  had  at 
Palermo.  From  Sardinia  she  proceeded  to  Zante, 
and  then  an  English  frigate  conveyed  her,  her  son, 
and  suite  to  Constantinople,  whence  th^  travelled, 
in  a  very  roundabout,  fatiguing  way,  to  the  capital 
of  the  Austian  empire.  Carolina  died  at  Vienna 
in  September,  1814,  when  the  husband  of  her 
niece  was  an  exile  in  the  island  of  Elba,  but 
several  months  before  tlie  restoration  of  her  hus- 
band and  family  to  Naples- 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1812  one  of  the  seas 
which  bathe  the  coasts  of  the  Italian  peninsula 
witnessed  a  remarkable  naval  combat,  and  one  very 
honourable  to  the  native  courage  of  Italian  seamen. 
Great  efforts  had  been  made  by  Bonaparte  and  his 
Italian  government  to  render  Venice  an  important 
naval  dep6t.  Many  small  vessels  of  war  had  been 
built  there  by  Venetian  workmen,  and  on  the  6th 
of  Septemlm',  1810,  a  fine  74-gun  ship,  the 
'  Rivoli,*  was  launched  at  the  arsenal  of  Mala- 
mocca,  about  five  miles  from  the  ci^  of  Venice. 
A  picked  crew,  mostly  Italians  and  Dalmatians, 
and  several  Veiietian  officers  of  tried  skill  and 
courage,  were  put  on  board  this  ship,  but  the  cap- 
tain w»  a  Frenchman.  The  *  Rivoli '  put  to  sea 
for  the  first  time  in  Fd>ruary,  1812,  but  it  was 
only  to  All  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  On 
the  21st,  only  two  or  three  days  after  leaving  port, 
she  was  descried  by  Captain  John  Talbot,  of  the 
'  Victorious,*  74,  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
18-gun  brig  *Weazle,'  Captain  J.  W.  Andrew. 
The  *  Rivoli  *  on  her  side  was  accompanied  by  tjro 
16-gun  brigs,  one  8-gun  brig,  and  two  gun-boats, 
and  the  French  commodore  was  carrying  sail  and 
steering  in  tine  of  battle  for  the  port  of  Pola  in 
Istria.  The  '  Victorious  *  and  the  *  Weazle '  were 
presently  under  all  sail  in  chase,  and  soon  began  to 
gain  upon  the  enemy's  squadron.  It  was,  however, 
between  the  night  and  morning  of  the  22nd  before 
the  action  began.  The  '  Weazle  '  overtook  one  of 
the  Id-gnn  brigs,  and  engaged  her  within  half- 
pistol-Aot  distance  for  about  twenty  minutes.  ITien 
the  second  of  the  16-gun  brigs  closed  upon  the 
*\Veazle;*  but,  Captain  Andrew  continuing  his  close 
and  well-directed  fire  upon  the  first  brig,  she  took 
fire  and  blew  up.  The  *  Weazle  *  immediately  put 
out  boats  to  save  the  lives  of  her  brave  foes,  but, 
owing  to  the  darkness,  she  succeeded  in  saving 
only  three  men,  and  those  three  sadly  wounded  and 
bruised.  After  this  catastrophe  the  two  other  brigs 
made  off,  and  soon  disappeared.  As  day  broke, 
however,  the  *  Weazle,*  having  repured  her  much- 
damaged  rigging,  and  given  pursuit,  regained  sight 
of  the  two  brigs,  and  renewed  the  chase,  aiding 
herself  with  sweeps  on  account  of  the  lightness  of 
the  breeze.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  *  Victorious,'  74, 
arriving  within  hal^pistol-shot,  had  opened  her 

calling  upon  her  to  follow;  and  that,  even  In  daylight,  she  Mwrnaay 
bands  beckoning  throuih  the  curtains  of  her  bed,  while  Invisibla 
voices  whispered  "  HIstI  histi  Carolina, hist!" 

Within  fltty  days  after  receiving  Intelligence  of  h«rdeath  the  king 
her  husband  ■ati*fted  his  own  conscience  and  the  conscience  of  a  mis- 
tress (the  widow  of  a  Sicilian  nobleman)  by  going  tlirough  the  cere- 
mony atid  somproodM  of  what  is  called  a  left>haacd  Bumagh 
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starboard  giins  upon  the  *  Rivoli,*  -who  returned  ' 
the  fire  from  her  larboard  broadside,  but  kept  her 
Bail  up  and  stood  away  for  shore,  making  for  the 
Gulf  of  Trieste.  Bu(. Talbot  kept  close  to  his  foe,  . 
and  a  furiouB  engagement  enaued  between  the  two  ; 
line-of-battle  ships,  interrupted  only  when  the  fog  ' 
or  the  smoke,  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  hid 
them  from  each  other's  view.  Early  in  the  action  ; 
Captain  Talbot  received  a  contusion  from  a  splinter,  ' 
which  nearly  deprived  him  of  his  sight  Tlie  ' 
command  of  the  chip  devolved  upon  lieutenant  . 
Thomas  Ladd  Peake,  who  emulated  the  conduct 
and  bravery  of  his  wounded  chief.  After  three 
hours'  close  fighting,  the  *  Rivoli  *  had  become  un- 
manageable,  and  could  make  use  of  only  two  quarter- 
deck guns.  Lieutenant  Peake,  by  signal,  now 
recallf^  the  *  Weazle '  from  her  pursuit  of  the  two  ! 
brigs,  in  order  to  have  her  assistance,  in  case  either 
of  the  14b  should  get  aground,  for  the  *  Victorious* 
herself  was  in  a  disabled  state,  and  both  ahipa  were 
getting  into  shallow  water,  and  close  to  fehe  shore. 
The  *  Weazle  *  coming  up  stood  across  the  bows 
of  the  *  Rivoli,'  poured  in  her  broadside  when 
within  musket-shot  distance,  weared  or  tacked  as 
necessary,  and  twice  repeated  this  fire ;  the  *  Vic- 
torious *  all  the  while  maintaining  her  canuonade. 
About  half  an  hour  after  the  *  Weazle  *  had  come 
np,  the  '  Victorious '  shot  away  the  *  Rivoli's ' 
mizen-mast;  and  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  *  Rivoli  *  fired  a  lee  gun,  and  hailed  the  *  Vic- 
torious '  that  she  had  struck.  It  was  long  since 
any  ship  under  French  a>lours  had  fought  so  well ; 
the  battle  between  the  two  74b  had  lasted  nearly 
four  hours  and  a  half,  and  all  the  time  at  the 
closest  quarters  :  out  of  a  crew  of  about  850  men 
the  'Rivoli'  lost  400  in  killed  and  wounded,  in- 
cluding her  second  captain  and  nearly  all  her 
officers ;  in  addition  to  her  mizen-mast  being  shot 
away,  her  fore  and  main  masts  were  so  badly 
wounded  that  they  felt  over  her  sides  a  few  days 
after  the  action,  and  her  hull  was  dreadfully  shat- 
tered. The  *  Victorious '  counted  21  killed  and 
99  wounded ;  her  rigging  was  cut  to  pieces,  her 
gaff  and  spanker-boom  shot  away,  her  three  top- 
masts and  main-mast  badly  wounded,  her  boats 
all  destroyed,  except  a  small  punt,  and  her  hull 
atrack  in  several  places.  The  little  *  Weazle '  had 
the  extraordinary  good  fortune  not  to  have  a  nun 
hurt.* 

In  this  same  sea  (the  narrow  and  difficult  Adri- 
atic), and  in  the  Ionian  and  the  Tyrrhenian  seas, 
there  were  many  gallant  in-shore  i^airs,  attacks 
upon  convoys,  guo-boats,  French  batteries,  &c. ; 
and  lissa,  the  scene  of  Captain  Hoste's  exploit  in 
1811,  witnessed  another  severe  action  between 
three  Engliah  frigates,  and  three  French  frigates, 
that  were  accompanied  by  other  craft,  the  result 
being  the  capture  of  a  French  44-gun  frigate  and 
of  a  26-gun  vessel,  fitted  out  as  a  store  ship.  Nor 
were  there  wanting  affairs  of  light  squadrons  and 
single  ships  in  other  parta  of  the  world,  on  the 
French  and  Spanish  coasts  in  the  Mediterranean, 

*  JkBM,  Nsnl  Blit.— CkpUln  Talbol'a  Dbpttdi,  In  Ou«u«. 


on  the  coast  of  Norway  in  the  Norihem  Ocean, 
and — in  another  hemisphere — on  the  coasts  both 
of  North  and  South  America,  and  amoog  the 
islands  which  stud  the  Gulf  of  Meziro  and  die 
Caribbean  Seas ;  and  all  the  while  incessant  opoa- 
tions  were  carrying  on  by  fleets  and  ■quadroDi  in 
the  East  Indies  and  among  the  great  isurads  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Everywhere  victory  was  steady  to 
OUT  flag,  save  only  in  our  new  contest  with  flw 
United  States  of  America,  io  whidi,  through  a 
deplorable  mismani^ement  of  means,  lonte  dirt 
was  thrown  upon  our  national  standaid*  To  thii 
American  war  we  must  nov  direct  our  attention. 

Ever  since  their  fortunate  issue  from  a  stn^ 
(their  war  of  independence)  which  had  long  teemed 
BO  hopelesa,  and  which  was  in  fact  nearly  as  hope- 
less as  ever,  when  the  government  of  Ijord  North, 
dismayed  by  Lord  Comwallis's  surrender,  aiKl 
still  more  by  the  strong  array  of  the  Britiiji  op- 
position, consented  to  negotiate  and  to  give  them 
all  they  asked,  our  American  brethren  had  shown 
a  confidence,  a  vanity  and  presumption,  very 
tasteful  to  all  Engliahmen  who  lov«l  their  cooDtrr, 
and  very  irritating  to  all  of  them  who  did  not 
despise  the  display.  If  there  was  a  brotherhood 
between  us,  it  had  become  a  brotherhood  of  Ctin. 
Our  descendants,  whose  population  was  constant 
fed  by  freah  emig^nts  and  adventurers  from  the 
mother  country,  and  vlwae  waatea  were  partiiDj 
filled  and  tilled  by  theae  emigrants, — the  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  who  had  no  language,  no 
literature,  no  venoable  tradition,  no  ftme  as  a 
people,  except  auch  as  they  inherited  from  Old 
England,  and  shared  with  Englishmen,  persistul  in 
the  rancorous  hatred  which  had  accompanied  the 
war,  were  the  first  and  foremost  to  traduce  the 
name  of  England,  to  libel  the  genial  cradle  from 
which  they  sprung,  to  heap  abuse  not  only  upon 
our  national  policy  and  form  of  government,  but 
generally  upon  our  national  character.  The  French 
Jacobins  themselves  did  not  speak  more  con- 
temptuously of  US  as  an  enslaved  king-ridden  and 
priest-ridden  people,  than  did  these  Anglo-American 
republicans ;  nor  did  Bonaparte  himself  ever 
throw  more  disgusting  personalities  into  a  public 
and  a  national  quarrel.  These  feelings  of  soimo- 
sity>  which  ought  not  to  have  been  expected  frim 
the  party  which  had  been  successful  in  the  contest, 
could  not  &il  of  provoking  an  angry  and  unwhole- 
some redprocity  from  B<nne  portions  of  the  Engliih 
people ;  but  we  have  the  facta  confessed,  and  pub- 
licly avowed  by  mote  than  one  of  the  leaders  of  (he 
American  revolution,  who  came  over  to  this  conn* 
try  after  the  peace  of  1183,  to  negotiate  treatin  of 
commerce,  &c.,  that  the  British  government  «•* 
desirous  and  anxious  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  put; 
that,  BO  far  from  wishing  to  recover  the  domiaions 
it  had  lost,  our  government,  together  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation,  were  of  opinion  that  tfaoie 
dominions  ought  not  to  be  accepted  even  if  the 
Americans  were  disposed  to  make  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  them,  or  to  return  to  their  ancient 
allegiance;  that  henceforwu^  the  two  countria 
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«oald  do  best  apart';  tbat'l^  establisbinf^  rdations 
of  amity,  tradci  and  commerce,  there  might  be  a 
mutual  interchange  of  adTantf^ea ;  that  the  most 
earnest  desire  of  England  was  to  preserre  peace, 
and  to  give  conciliation  a  fiiir  trial.* 

While  this  was  the  feeling  of  successive  British 
ministries  and  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation,  there  was  a  minority  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, comprising  most  of  the  Whig  opposition,  who 
professed  to  rejoice  that  the  Americans  had  sue* 
ceeded,  and  that  we  had  been  humbled  and  de- 
feated in  their  reTolutiooary  war ;  who  made  them- 
selves on  all  occasions  the  panegyrists  of  the 
tpo-republicans  and  their  newlj-created  institu- 
tions, and  who  kept  pointing  to  the  meteor  which 
bad  risen  in  the  western  world  as  to  a  glorious 
luminary  which  must  shed  beneficent  light  and 
warmth  upon  all  the  countries  of  the  globe,  and 
eventually  count  many  of  those  countries  as  ita 
BiUelliteB,  or  as  imitative  bodies  revolving  round  it 
and  copying  ita  bright  example.  Civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  accoidinff  to  this  minority,  had  fled 
from  all  the  antiquated  countries  of  Europe,  and 
was  fait  flying  from  the  shores  of  Britain,  to  seek 
8  shelter  beyond  the  western  waves,  and  to  6nd  a 
home  among  the  primeval  forests  of  North  Ame- 
rica. For  many  years  the  United  States  were,  to 
the  busiest  and  most  emphatic  of  our  writers,  more 
than  an  Atlantis  or  a  Utopia.  Even  men  of  less 
ardent  fancies  and  of  less  revolutionary  tendencies 
were  interested  in  watching  the  working  and  result 
of  the  greatest  political  experiment  made  in  modern 
times,  and  wished  that  the  American  system  of 
republicanism  should  be  allowed  a  fair  trial.  The 
reaction  c-ame  afterwards— long  afterwards — but 
from  about  the  year  1780  to  1790,  when  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  revolution  distracted  and  then 
absorbed  attention,  all  the  coantries  of  Europe 
joined  in  fostering  the  self-conceit  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans.  Little  was  heard  but  praises,  more 
or  less  eztravi^ant,  of  transatlantic  virtue,  ttraight- 
fortoardneu,  and  ampluMy.  The  French  made 
an  apotheosis  for  Franklm  even  while  he  was 
living  in  the  flesh  among  them,  and  irequenting 
their  petitt  soupers,  and  their  toir&etf  literary, 
acientific,  political,  and  fashionable,  in  bis  plain 
bob-wig  and  shoes  without  buckles.  A  saying 
often  used  by  Bonaparte  at  a  later  period  might 
have  been  reversed  at  this  time — Cette  jeune 
jimSrique  m*ennme  / 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  paid  the 
French  back  in  admiration  and  praises  when  they 
overset  the  kingly  government  and  built  up  a 
republic  on  a  foundation  of  blood  and  dirt.  Feasts 
were  given  in  the  States  to  commemorate  the  exe- 
cution of  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  been  their  bene- 
factor, and  who  had  hurried  on  his  own  destruction 
bjr  interfering  in  their  quarrel,  and  by  sending 
his  subjects  to  study  in  their  school.  It  was,  how- 
ever, not  unnatural  that  a  republic  should  sympa- 
thise with  a  republic,  or  that  the  American  repub- 

*  Thl»,  utd  s  good  doftl  mon,  U  mdmltted  br  Jvba  Jaj  In  hit  Cor- 
tMpo'ndMiea  ttma  Boflud  wiUi  a«iiml  WaddnglgB. 


licans  should  seek  to  draw  more  closely  the  ties  of 
friendship  with  the  French  when  in  their  republi- 
canised  condition but  what  seemed  to  be  less  in 
the  nature  of  things  was  thfiit  transferring  their 
affisction  and  reverence  from  the  overthrown  French 
experimentalists  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  had 
cut  up  that  republic  and  trampled  upon  many 
others,  who  railed  against  all  republican  forms 
of  government  as  sellieh,  corrupt,  elaviah,  and 
anarchic.  There  was,  however,  such  a  transfer- 
ence of  afiection,  nor  does  it  appear  to  us  the  less 
strange  from  ita  having  had  a  parallel  among  the 
ultra-liberal  Whigs  and  sucking  republicaas  of  our 
own  cuuntry.  In  their  newspapers  and  books  the 
Americans  ran  into  ecstasies  at  every  victory  ob- 
tained by  Bonaparte ;  and  in  those  swarming  popu- 
lar conventicles  where  preachera  most  pruuhed 
through  the  nose  and  most  interfered  with,  or 
pretended  to  interpret,  the  mysterious  ways  of 
Providence  the  great  Corsican  soldier  and  con- 
queror was  fdmost  invariably  represented  as  the 
Man  of  Destiny,  appointed  to  humble  the  pride  of 
kings  and  scatter  tfadr  armed  hosts,  to  regenerate 
the  nations  of  the  old  world,  and  especially  to 
humble  the  monarchy  and  aristocracy  of  Great 
Britain,  and  deprive  her  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas  and  of  every  other  pre-eminence.  Words  and 
texts  of  Scripture  were  applied  to  the  ntw  Darius 
or  new  Alexander;  prophecies  were  twisted  and 
tortured  to  make  them  fit  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
and  the  actual  condition  of  mankind.  Opposed  to 
this  French  party,  which  would  be  French,  let 
what  changes  there  might  take  place  in  France, 
there  was  what  was  called  the  Eugliah  party,  who 
would  have  retained  as  much  as  was  possible  of 
the  institutions  and  spirit  of  the  mother  country, 
and  have  looked  to  England  as  the  best  and  most 
natural  connexion ;  who  detested  the  French  revo- 
lution in  nearly  all  its  phases,  and  who  considered 
Bonaparte  as  the  oppressor  of  Europe,  the  sworn 
foe  of  liberty,  the  most  remorseless  conqueror,  and 
the  most  insatiate,  that  the  modem  world  had 
seen ;  but  this  English  party,  which  coniiated 
solely  of  the  superior  dassea,  the  wealthier  or  those 
most  respectable  from  birth  and  education,  was 
never  very  strong,  and,  after  die  retirement  of 
Washington  from  the  presidency  in  1796,  it  was 
overshadowed  and  oppressed  by  the  French  party, 
and  could  seldom  make  its  calm  reasoning  voice 
heard  in  the  loud  roar  of  the  illimitable  democracy, 
and  the  perennial  tempest  kept  up  by  incessant 
elections  and  universal  lufFrage.  Washington 
himself,  who  had  vainly  attempted  to  set  some 
limits  to  democracy,  was  compelled  to  confess, 
wiih  many  a  sigh,  that  he  could  not  conceive  that 
America  could  exist  long  as  a  nation  without 
having  lodged  somewhere  a  coercive  or  restrictive 
power  which  should  pervade  the  whole  Union; 
that  congresses  alone  would  never  do ;  that,  when 
once  the  spirit  of  revolution  and  change  begins  to 
act  among  a  people,  it  ia  impMsible  to  say  where 
it  will  stop ;  that  those  men  who  had  made  the 
American  constitution  and  fonned-the  conftdera- 
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tion  had  probably  had  too  good  an  opinion  of 
human  nature. 

The  United  Statei  had  submitted  to  numerous 
insults  both  irom  republican  and  from  imperial 
France,  if  not  without  murmurs,  yet  without  any 
veiT  ^irited  retaliation.  Their  French  sym- 
pathies and  predilections  made  them  shrink  from 
the  horrors  of  war  whenever  France  was  con- 
cerned :  it  was  only  a  war  against  England^  the 
country  of  their  forefathers,  that  was  reconcilable 
to  the  delicacy  of  their  conscience.  The  Girondists 
and  Jacobins  aucceaaively  attempted  to  bully  them 
into  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with 
France  ;  and,  but  for  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
of  Washington  and  his  party,  who  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  resolution  that  America  would  remain 
neutral  in  that  almost  universal  war,  the  stripes 
and  stars  would  have  been  found  in  alliance  with 
the  bonnet  rouge.  Some  of  the  federated  states 
seemed  determined  not  to  be  bound  by  this  decla- 
ration,  and  not  to  be  prevented  by  any  act  of  the 
central  government  from  sympatnising  with  the 
Frendh  republicans.  When  the  Jacobin  Genet 
arrived  as  ambaasadorof  the  Rtfpublique  Fran^aise 
he  was  received  by  the  people  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant transports  of  joy.  Before  proceeding  to 
the  aeat  of  the  central  government,*  Genet  settled 
himself  for  a  time  at  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  a 
port  whose  contiguity  to  the  West  Indies  would  give 
It  peculiar  convenience  aa  a  resort  for  privateers 
against  the  English  trade,  and  serve  aa  an  ezcel- 

*  Efen  when  h«  went  to  tha  iMt  or  goTernment,  before  bU  Inlro- 
dnclion  to  the  pre«id>'nt  and  KovernmeDt  to  which  be  wu  ■eerrdited. 
Genet  received  and  UMwered  Mretal  addrrMci  rrmu  tfati  pcdltieal  to- 
cietiee  uid  nrlvkte  citUcn*  of  PliiUdeliiluA  I  Thla  was  contrary  to 
all  Tulei  of  aiplomacy— cuntnry  not  only  to  etiqaette,  but  to  deeraey ; 
an  outratcroua  in*ult  to  tbe  preiident  uf  the  reputtlic.  But.  a*  well 
in  the  oriKin^  appointment  as  In  all  the  subaequent  proceedlnn  of 
thii  owe  ftriue  oi  JaouUnhm,  nU  the  rule*  olaerved  br  driliaed  na- 
tioni  In  their  diplomatic  tiiterooane  were  aet  at  drBanoe.  Hi*  ap- 
pointment was  never  notified  or  announced  to  the  resident  Amerlcnn 
aabeBador  at  Fari*,  nor  wai  a  tyllable  ever  mentioned  to  that  Ants' 
lican  functionary  diher  of  M.  Genet'i  minion  or  of  bit  emnd. 
Tlii*  irrenilarily.  coupled  with  the  more  flngrnut  Irreicularitle*  which 
precededhi*  Inttoduction  to  the  preiident,  would  fullv  have  JuitiHed 
Waihingtoa  in  Tefiuing  to  receive  him  or  to  look  at  nil  credenliKl*. 
GouverneuT  Morris,  who  felt  the  slight  put  upon  him,  said  in  a  letter 
to  Waoliiugton,  "Perhiip*  thia  ministry  think  it  b  a  tnlt  of  repufa^ 
lie*ni*m  to  omil  those  form*  which  were  andently  uted  to  expre** 
good-will."  Thi*  the  Bsct.  and  Genet  afterwards  took  eare  to 
elucidate  tt  practieally  In  the  Stntes.  In  bit  oorrMpondeoce  with  the 
AmerUnn  secretary  of  alale  be  in  contlnuaUy  urging  that  all  cere- 
■onlu  must  be  dispensed  with  ai  unworthy  of  two  republican 
naUoDBi  nnd  that  anew  species  of  iliplontaey  miut  be  formed  more 
conslatent  with  lepubliean  virtue,  simiiliclty,  and  dlcnity.  "Let  ua 
not,'*  he  writes  to  JeKtrtoOt  "  lower  ouiselvet  to  thelevel  of  aueient 
polities  by  dijilomatie  anblletle*.''  And  whenever  Jederson  quoted 
Valeli  ot  spoke  of  the  <tplaiona  of  the  president  end  executive,  the 
Frendiman  threutened  aim  witli  na  appeal  to  (be  plido  good  lente 
sad  magnanlnity  of  the  Amerleen  people. 

Omivemenr  Harris  Islli  ns  something  about  tbe  preoedins  history 
of  this  very  promitiBg  young  diploaintist.  H.  Genet  was  a  mend  of 
dtisea  Thomas  Paine.  He  was  ttrotbsr  to  Queen  Mnrla  Antoinette's 
first  woman,  and  hence  his  fartnns  and  rise  in  the  world  etiginaled. 
nimugh  thequeen'i  Influence  he  had  beenspnointed  cAoi^y/d  ff^nrss 
St  Patenbnrg.  Dnrins  the  earlier  stages  of  the  revolution  in  FVanee, 
while  H •  Montmuein  held  the  portfoMo  of  fbretgn  sfEslis,  lie  quai^ 
railed  with  sod  Insulted  tlisl  minister,  and  wrote  petulant  and  very 
reralutionnrv  dispniebes,  whieh  were  left  tUMntwered  and  anopmed 
at  Puis,  litis  hutt  the  young  man's  i«ide,  and  made  blm  sUil  more 
icvolutlunsry.  But,  ss  soceen  wot  yet  doubtful,  he  held  to  the  belief 
thnl,  if  (he  roynl  nrtj  should  prevail,  bis  rister  would  ensllj  make 
JUr  weather  tat  him  at  conrL  When,  however,  the  tonbt  was  over, 
sad  the  mooarchy  was  overturned,  his  tellers  and  dlipalcbes  to 
Montmorin  were  so  many  crsdeutinU  in  his  Anour  lo  the  new  repub- 
lican government,  and  thrir  deartii  of  mea  opened  his  wny  to  what- 
ever he  might  with  la  dlplomnc  j, 

Hehsd  OwBMire  atenilBof  bnugdaaaennisiB  Ametlon  \n  voAing 
npon  that  turbulent  demoemeyiUKboUi  spoke  mad  wrote  tiie  BofUu 
laogugn  with  giNt  rasdhisML 


lent  basis  for  a  system  of  operaUoni  which  he  had 
brought  out  with  him.  He  was  received  by  the 
governor  of  that  atate  and  Ira  its  dtizeiu  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  went  to  uasipate  every  doubt 
he  might  have  previously  entertained  conceraing 
the  di^poaition  of  the  Americana.  He  was  allowed 
to  fit  out  and  arm  vcasda  in  that  port,  to  enlist 
men,  and  give  commiaaiona  and  lettera  of  marqne 
to  cruize  and  commit  hostilities  on  Great  Britain 
and  her  allies,  i.  e.  on  nations  with  whom  the 
United  States  were  at  peace.  The  captures  made 
by  these  cruizers  were  brought  into  Charleston 
port  and  into  some  other  ports,  and  the  French 
consuls  or  commercial  i^nts  assumed,  under  the 
authority  of  their  ambassador  M.  G^et,  to  hold 
courts  of  admiralty  on  them,  to  try  them,  condemn 
them,  and  authorise  their  sale.* 

On  reaching  Philadelphia  Grenet  received  oithu- 
siastic  addre'ssea  of  congratulation  fronb  particular 
political  societies,  and  from  the  citizens  as  a  body, 
who  expressed  a  positive  conviction  that  the  safety 
of  the  United  States  must  depend  upon  the  firm  esta- 
blishment of  the  French  republic  and  ita  triumph 
over  ihe  nationa  of  Europe.  In  the  meanwhile 
Mr.  Hammond,  the  resident  Britiah  minister,  com- 
plained to  the  American  executive  of  the  atrange 
proceedinga  permitted  tX  Charleston.t  The  prizes 
so  unwarrantably  made  being  within  the  power  of 
the  American  government,  Mr.  Hammond,  among 
other  things,  demanded  from  that  government  the 
immediate  restitution  of  them.  The  American 
cabinet  agr^,  unanimously,  that  Genet,  by  his 
unprecedented  conduct  at  Charleston,  had  infirmged 

*  Judge  Marthnl,  Ufa  of  George  Wsihingtoa,  sscoad  ediUoa,  RJ- 
ladelphis,  I«S1. 

t  Still  further  around  was  given  br  Utess  eomplaiatB  by  the  aw 
mi«i<in  of  actual  hoslllille*  within  tlie  territory  of  the  United  Staiet. 
An  English  merehant-veisel  which  had  been  eleaiod  oat  tttm  Pbila. 
delphia  wna  esptuied  Iqr  a  Freadi  Mgnte  witUatlw  c^esoribe  !)»■ 
laware.— /d.  id, 

(3onvemeur  Hoiris,  the  Aneifcaa  nmhamsdoc  nt  PmIb.  wrote  lohis 
fHendssthome — '*  J  am  Inlbnned,  In  a  wnythnt  pi«d«tesdoaht,that 
the  exeeuUve  eonncil  here  (thme  jgm  SMrafin  tM  OinaiUMM  were 
poteer  at  M»  iAm)  sent  out  liy  M.  Genet  tbiee  hnisdnd  blaok  o«Mml*» 
sioDs  (br  ptivaleers,  lo  be  given  cfamdeMuM^  to  sndi  psmoBs  as  ha 
might  Sad  In  Ameiisn  laelmed  to  take  them.  They  soppose  ttit  the 
nvidltyftf  some  adventurenmny  load  then  latomenanreswhida  woeU 
taivolve  altercations  with  Great  Biiiain,snd  terminxla  flnaJly  inn  war 
This  appear*  to  ae,  waiving  all  qoestioa  of  kmntj/.  do  vnr;  sannd 
measure,  noliticatly  Bpeakiac,  since  they  may,  as  a  antioa,  imm 
grtattr  adaiMagetJhm  esr  MMrsKly  tAoa  fiam  our  oUtdaes. 

"  But,  whatever  li^tit  n>^  ho  viewed  tn  sn  to  the  Preach,  Ai>,m 
reiwet  to  x,  a  deUnaUepnjear' 

This  honest  lepnblienn  reeomatended  ihst  such  privsteeiiag  advea- 
tuiers  should  be  treated  as  pirates:  that  all  AaMmcandttaeasdsaaU 
be  prevented  ftom  engngiiie  In  a  predatory  war  oontmry  to  the  wiibn 
oflMitgoteTaBtent;  that  the  ptesideat  should  by  piottnathm  ea}ciia 
the  oheervanee  ofa  strict  aeatnlity,  deelnrlog  that  nU  those  seasun 
who  eontmveoed  It  should  be  nt  the  merey  of  the  pnrta  bw  whom  ihey 
might  be  taken,  nnd  not  saUtled  to  Ihe  protection  of  the  united  Steles. 
"As,"  mid  he,  "there  is  nothing  aMredeslruotlve  to  monlnlhnn  the 
spirit  of  gambtmg,  especially  when  mmrdir  Is  plsced  amou  the  mcen* 
of  gaining  the  [auperty  of  othMS,  and  ss  tiu  sscnritv  sad  Espplaemcf 
the  UniM  States  depend  so  •■Knilolly  oa  the  Bmraii  of  tbmr  titl»ni. 
I  feel  a  motetbsn  ntnsl  soilidtude  tojHevont  a  praeUee  ineoaMent 
with  all  good  vrlndples,"— Xsdar  to  Tkmmi  PnidbM,  dated  Jbm* 
(AeSatL  lTB3,tnXif&(t<aMneniesr  Korrii,  bgJand  AariUs  £Mbs. 
1B39. 

Morris  porltenlsrly  requested  nadmsy  to  coBamakalB  Ola  letHi 
to  the  seerctary-oT-state  (Jeflhrson)  as  soon  as  mlgfal  bs. 

Mortis  was  not  Uie  awn  to  agtse  with  the  niud  dslaocney  orIc^ 
figrson.  They  dilfeted  m  tatv  in  thrir  views  of  tbo  FMcb  nvolntioa. 
Ii  should  serm  that  private  coldness  and  aUeaaUoa  laOueneed  Jeffrr- 
son's  public  conduct  In  tUs  respeA  ftw  ia  tha  private  letter  above 
Quoted  we  And  Honts  (amfaassndor  nt  hri*,  and  much  perplexed  by 
the  Farlsiao  madness)  eompUlaIng  that  hsha*  no  news  thtm  Ameria. 
Sec  "  Our  seeretary-of-state,"  he  mys.  **  seems  mneh  attsdw^  to 
brevity ,  aad  reaUads  aie  of  aa  uiom  of  his  pndseesSDr,  Oat  least  *nid 
is  sooaa«t  msndsd." 
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the  law  of  nations ;  that,  the  jurisdiction  of  every 
independent  nation  within  the  limits  of  its  own  ter- 
ritory being  of  a  nature  to  exclude  the  exercise  of 
any  authority  therein  by  a  foreign  power,  the  pro- 
ceedingB  of  which  the  British  minister  complained 
were  usurpations  of  national  sovereignty  and  viola- 
tions of  neutral  rights,  the  repetition  of  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  American  government  to  pre- 
vent. But,  upon  the  question  of  restitution — or 
whether  the  United  States  were  or  were  not  bound 
to  give  back  the  English  ships  which  had  been  cap- 
tuml,  carried  into  Charleston,  and  there  condemned 
by  Gienet's  consuls,  and  bought  by  American  sub- 
jects— there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  cabinet ;  the  secretary  of  state  and  attorney- 
general  contending  that  the  veaaels  which  had  been 
captured  on  the  Mgh  leaa,  and  brought  into  the 
United  Statei,by  privateers  fitted  oat  and  commts- 
■ioned  in  tb^r  porta,  ought  not  to  be  restored  ;  and 
the  aecretariea  of  the  treaaury  and  of  war  being  of 
opinion  that  in  honour  and  juaUcCt  by  every  inter- 
natimal  law  and  by  every  law  that  r^latoi  neu- 
trally, the  Statea  ought  ta  make  restitution.  Wash- 
ington, who  was  at  this  time  president,  took  time 
to  deliberate  on  the  point  upon  which  the  cabi* 
net  was  divided:  he  could  not  have  a  doubt 
himself  as  an  honest  man  that  every  part  of  the 
precioua  system  set  up  by  (Jenet  at  Charleston  was 
illegal,  or  that  immediate  restitution  ought  be  made; 
but  his  authority  was  very  limited,  and  he  appears 
to  have  shrunk  from  taking  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  a  measure  which  roust  have  been 
very  unpopular,  seeii^  that  most  of  the  captors,  as 
well  as  all  the  purchaaera  of  the  English  ships  and 
goods  were  native  Americana — free  citizena  of  the 
moral,  model  republic.  Washington,  however,  lost 
no  time  in  communicating  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  cabinet  with 
respect  to  hia  usurpation  of  national  sovereignty  and 
violation  of  neutral  rigfata.  The  citizen  Genet  was 
furious  at  this  decision :  he  assailed  the  president, 
the  executive  and  the  whole  cmtral  government  in 
very  intemperate  and  unmanno'ly  language,  quoting 
the  treaties  of  former  days  by  which  America  wa» 
connected  with  France,  claiming  for  hia  own  coun- 
try all  that  the  two  nations  were  restricted  from 
conceding  to  other  countries,  thue  converting  nega- 
tive limitations  into  an  affirms^ve  grant  of  privi- 
leges to  France,  and,  in  short,  insisting  that  the 
French  republicana  might  do  as  they  chose  in  the 
seaports  of  America.  Without  resenting  the  inde- 
corum of  his  language,  Washington  replied  to  Genet 
that  the  subject  had  been  reconsidered  by  the  exe- 
cutive, but  that  no  cause  was  perceived  for  changing 
the  opinions  which  had  been  adopted ;  and  to  this 
was  added  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  preridenty  the 
United  States  owed  it  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
nations  in  their  friendship,  to  expect,  as  a  repara- 
tion for  the  ofience  of  infringing  their  sovereignty, 
that  the  privateers  thus  illegally  equipped  would 
depart  from  their  ports.  Upon  this,  dtizoi  Genet 
committed  one  of  the  greatest  of  oatn^ea— an  out- 
rage not  the  less  monBtrous  from  the  frequency  of 
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its  practice  under  all  the  revolutionary  governments 
of  France,  from  Brissot  and  Robespierre  down  to 
Barras  and  Bonaparte — be  appealed  from  the  pre- 
sident and  executive  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
gress, and  the  sense  of  the  American  subjects,  most 
insolently  and  indecently  stating  that  Washington 
and  the  cabinet  were  proposing  measures  and  infrac- 
tions of  treaties,  which  no  power  in  the  nation  had 
a  right  to  enforce,  unless  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  congress  assembled  should  determine 
that  their  solemn  eogi^^enta  were  not  binding. 
Never  had  Washington,  when  a  colond  of  colo- 
nial militia,  and  member  of  a  provincial  assem- 
bly, suffered  an  insult  half  so  bad  as  this  from 
any  British  governor  or  other  servant  of  the  Bri- 
tish government.  But  he  was  obliged  to  digest 
the  uffront  as  beat  he  could,  for  toe  American 
democracy  were  all  labouring  under  a  Gallo- 
mania. Brother  Jonathan  too  expected  to  drive  a 
very  profitable  trade  by  privateering  or  buccaneer- 
ing  among  the  West  India  islands,  wiUi  which  he 
was  so  well  acquainted,  undo'  the  tricolor  flag  oi 
France.  By  what  appeared  the  majority  Genet 
was  exhorted  not  to  relax  in  his  endeavours  to 
maintain  his  Charlestown  system  of  privateering 
— or,  as  they  delicately  phrased  it,  to  **  maintain 
the  just  rights  of  the  French  republic;"  and 
he  was  assured,  by  newspapers  and  by  political 
societies,  that  he  would  find  a  firm  and  certain 
support  in  the  warm  affections  of  the  American 
people.  It  was  loudly  and  more  loudly  proclaimed, 
through  the  medium  of  these  journals,  and  in  these 
political  clubs — and  journals  and  clubs  seemed  to 
be  assuming  in  America,  as  well  as  in  France,  the 
whole  power  of  government— that  the  French  people 
had  rendered  services  to  the  free  citizens  of  the 
States  which  ought  never  to  be  foi^otten ;  that  the 
slavish  English,  working  for  fools  and  tyrants,  had 
inflicted  injuries  which  ought  never  to  be  forgiven ; 
that  there  was  a  natural  hostili^  between  mo- 
narchies and  republics;  that  the  European  coa- 
lition of  kings  gainst  France  was  a  combination 
against  liber^  in  eveiy  part  o{  the  world,  and  that 
the  destinies  of  America  were  inseparably  linked 
widi  those  of  the  young  and  vigorous  French  re- 
public 

Notwithstanding  his  too  great  anxiety  in  that 
particular,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  King 
George  III.  was  ever  half  so  much  disquieted  by 
corresponding  societies  and  political  clubs  as  was 
citizen-president  George  Washington.  In  America 
their  name  was  Legion,  and  they  took  a  still  more 
wonderful  growth  and  increase  under  the  benign 
influence  of  M.  Genet  and  the  indoctrinated  French 
Jacobina  he  brought  with  him.  It  was  the  voice 
of  these  societies  that  first  encouraged  Grenet  to 
persevere  in  his  projects  and  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt the  wed  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  father  and  champion  of  that  American  ITberty. 
They  fraternised  with  him  and  he  with  them. 
They  gave  civic  festivals  to  him  and  the  gentlemen 
of  his  l^ation,  who  were  all  so  many  propa- 
gandists; and  at  these  festivals  the^color  nag 
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was  entwined  lovingly  with  the  stripes  and  stars, 
the  blood-red  worsted  nightcap— the  well-suiting 
symbol  of  French  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity — 
was  paued  fitim  hnd  to  head,  the  Marseiliese 
hymn  was  sang  and  the  Qa  Ira,  confusion  was 
drunk  to  all  kings  and  crowned  heads;  and  other 
toasts  and  sentiments,  for  which  we  may  refer  the 
reader  to  our  accoant  of  the  Parisian  Jacobins, 
were  repeated  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  cities  of  the  Union,  Some  of  these  societies 
lud  a  claim  to  the  national  gratitude  and  rererence, 
from  having  led  the  way  in  the  revolution  and  the 
war  of  independence ;  and  others  had  risen  since, 
not  to  curb  the  kingly  tyranny,  which  was  no  more, 
but  to  wstch,  report  upon,  and  dictate  to  the  native 
republican  government  At  one  time  a  society,  call* 
ing  itself  the  German  Republican  Society,  seemed  to 
he  as  perfect  an  instrument  as  could  be  desired  for 
the  production  of  faction,  discontent,  and  confusion ; 
but  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the  Americans  had 
something  to  learn  in  this  way  ftoro  the  great 
anarchs  of  the  world.  As  if  to  complete  this  edu- 
cation,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  dtixen  Genet,  a 
democratic  sodety,  on  the  model  of  the  Jacobin 
dub  in  Pms,  was  formed  in  Pbilftddpfaia.  Tht 
double  system  of  correspondence  and  affiliation 
was  engrafted  upon  this  Phitadelphian  Jacobin 
club.  They  had  not  to  seek  for  motives  (o  assign 
for  their  association,  nor  had  they  to  seek  for 
phrases  and  logic ;  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
translate  from  the  French.  Hence  thdr  manifestos, 
resolutions,  and  by-laws  were  but  a  repetition  in 
another  language  of  what  had  been  said  and  done 
by  the  SocUti  MSre ;  hence  they  professed  to  be 
bound  together  by  a  generous  hatred  of  all  tyranny, 
inequality,  pomp,  and  power,  save  only  the  power 
of  the  people,  by  the  love  of  virtue  and  liberty,  and 
by  an  ardent  thirst  after  knowledge  and  political 
wisdom.  Futhfiil  to  thdr  real  founder,  Genet, 
these  Jacobin  societies  continued  to  be,  as  long  as 
they  existed,  the  resolute  champions  of  dl  the 
encroachments  attempted  by  the  French  on  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  steady 
aefiunera  of  the  views  and  measures  of  die  Ame- 
rican executive.* 

In  pursuance  of  the  determination  fermed  1^  the 
Amenctn  cabinet  to  stop  die  Cbarlestown  proceed- 
ings and  prosecute  such  persons  as  offended  the 
laws  in  that  respect,  two  dtizen-sailors  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  been  engaged  by  Genet  in 
Cbarlestown  to  cruize  and  privateer  in  the  service 
of  France,  were  arrested  by  the  dvil  magistrate. 
The  Jacobin  ambassador  immediately  demanded 
the  liberation  of  these  men,  citizens  Gideon  Hen- 
field  and  John  Singletary,  whom  he  described  as 
"  two  officers  in  uie  service  of  the  republic  of 
France,  arrested  on  board  a  privateer  of  the  French 
republic."  "The  crime,"  sdd  he,  "Idd  to  their 
charge — a  crime  which  my  mind  cannot  conceive, 
and  which  my  pen  almost  refuses  to  state, — is  the 
serving  of  France,  and  defending,  with  the  chil- 
dren of  France,  the  common  glorious  canse  of 

•  Jttd|«  Uwrinn,  Ub  of  WnUngfan. 


liberty !  .  .  .  .  They  have  acquired,  by  the  sen- 
timents animating  them,  and  by  the  act  of  their 
engaging  in  the  privateer  service,  anterior  to  sdt 
act  or  law  to  the  contrary,  the  rigf^  of  French 
dUzetUt  if  they  have  lo»t  that  of  American  citi- 
zent"  At  subsequent  periods  ^e  American  go- 
vernment carried  out  this  Jacobin  practice  with 
regard  to  Eoglish  seamen,  and  deserters  and  other 
Eugliah  subjects  who  entered  thdr  service  were 
declared  to  be  American  citizens,  and  were  em- 
ployed i^inst  their  own  king  and  country ;  and 
they  attempted  to  justify  and  to  estaUiah  Genet's 
principle,  that  a  man  by  taking  service  nndci  a 
foreign  flag  became  the  subject  of  that  state,  and 
was,  by  the  act,  freed  from  his  allegiance  to  his 
native  country :  but  at  present,  and  with  its  direct 
application  to  their  own  pec^le,  Genet's  doctrine 
was  very  unpalatable  to  the  American  executive. 
The  executive  refused  to  liberate  the  two  Chsrles* 
town  adventarers,  bat,  inrtead  of  resenting  ooiidttct 
which  no  government  can  bear  without  mcnrrii^ 
cootempt-^instead  of  applyii^  to  the  FVenck  go- 
veriiment  fer  the  recall  of  tUs  firdmoid  of  sn 
amlMssador,  or  toning  Genet  at  onee  out  of  tbe 
States — they  wrote  to  hhn  a  very  nuM,  if  not 
hnmUe,  leotr.  And  still  the  Americsn  press 
hallooed  with  the  Jacobin  diplomatist.  Wu  H 
natoral,  was  it  a  thing  to  be  borne,  that  Americu 
citizens  should  be  prevented  from  assisting  French 
citizens,  thdr  friends  and  allies,  who  were  fightii^ 
for  republicanism  and  the  rights  of  man  ?  Whit 
was  the  meaning  of  this  neutrality  which  tbe  srti* 
tocratic  executive  had  proclumed  P  Wu  there  to 
be  no  difference  made  between  friends  and  fon, 
between  monarchists  and  republicans?  Ws>  nei- 
ther gratitude  nor  resentment  to  constitute  a  fes- 
ture  of  the  American  character  ?  Were  the  (m 
people  of  America  to  be  alike  friendly  to  repub- 
licanism and  to  mcmarchy,  to  liberty  like  the 
French  and  to  despotism  like  the  English  ? 

Pleading  private  business  of  a  very  partieolir 
kind,  Washington  retired  for  a  time,  and  in  vsy 
erident  vexation,  to  his  estate  at  Mount  Vemoo. 
While  he  vras  there  anodrar  atraitte  tranisdioD 
took  place  within  the  capes  of  the  Delaware;  tbe 
'little  Sarah,'  another  ^glish  mercbaDtmsn 
which  had  beni  captured  by  a  French  frigate,  wsi 
carried  up  to  Philaddphia ;  there  she  was  cam- 
pletdy  equipped  as  a  privateer,  was  Frenchified 
and  Jacobinised  by  the  name  of  *LePeUtDefflS* 
crat,*  and  was  just  about  to  sul  on  a  cruise^ 
American  seamen  on  board,  when  the  secrelsiy 
of  the  treasury  communicated  the  facts  to  tbe  lecre- 
taries  of  state  and  of  war,  who  forthwith  ordered 
Governor  MifHin  to  stop  the  vessel  and  inititute 
an  inquiry.  Dreading  to  give  offence  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Boverdgn  people  of  FrsncCt  tbe 
governor  of  Philadelphia — the  Athens  of  Quake's--- 
entreated  M.  Genet  to  relieve  him  from  the  paidiu 
necessity  of  employing  forcc^  by  detaining  the  ssio 
*  Little  Democrat*  in  port,  until  the  anrim  of 
sident  Washington,  who  was  coming  down  from 
Mount  Vernon  and  would  M«m  be  on^tbe  spot* 
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Genet,  who  felt  hU  itreagth  and  the  weakneu  of 
the  American  executive,  who  knew  the  manner  of 
men  he  was  dealing  with,  and  who  was  emboldened 
by  thdr  spiTitleas  submisuon  to  many  previoua 
ineulte,  flew  into  a  transport  of  browbeat 
Governor  Mifflin's  secretary  for  delivering  him 
such  a  message,  heaped  opprobious  epithets  on 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  central  government,  and 
contrasted  their  conduct  with  the  cordial  attach- 
ment which  was  expressed  by  the  American  people 
at  large  for  his  great  and  free  nation.  President 
Washington,  he  said,  had  been  misled  by  some  of 
these  officers,  who  were  men  of  aristocratic  principles, 
papila  of  the  English  school,  enemies  to  liberty  and 
equaliu  and  the  blessed  rights  of  man,  which 
the  ilrasbrunu  cosmopolite  lliomas  Paine,  who 
once  prided  himself  in  his  title  of  American 
citixen,  had  asuated  the  philosophers  and  regene- 
r^ora  of  France  in  proclaiming  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Bat  Washington  must  remember 
that  he  was  not  a  king  but  only  a  president ;  that 
,  he  had  no  hereditary  and  eztenBive  prerogative ; 
that  the  power  of  war  and  peace  rested  not  with 
him,  hat  with  the  American  people  in  congress 
represented ;  and  that  he  onght  to  have  assembled 
the  national  legislature  before  presuming  to  issue 
his  proclamation  of  neutrality.  He  threatened  to 
publish  his  correspondence  with  the  ofiBcers  of 
the  government,  together  with  a  narrative  of  his 
own  of  all  the  proceedings ;  and  be  said  that, 
although  he  would  be  warranted  in  taking  an 
ahrupt  departure,  his  r^ard  for  the  American 
people  would  induce  him  to  remain  until  the 
meeting  of  congress;  and,  if  that  body  should 
i^;ree  in  the  opinions  and  support  the  measures  of 
the  president,  he  vrould  instantly  return  to  France, 
and  leave  the  disputes  between  the  two  countries 
to  be  adjusted  by  other  means.  As  for  the  '  Little 
Democrat '  he  peremptorily  refused  to  enter  into 
any  engagement  for  suspending  her  departure  till 
the  arrival  of  Washington,  cautioned  them  against 
any  attempt  to  seize  ner,  as  she  belonged  to  the 
Orande  Republique,  and,  for  the  honour  of  her 
flag,  would  unquestionably  meet  force  by  force. 
On  receiving  the  report  of  his  secretary,  (jovemor 
Mifflin  ordered  out  120  militia  for  the  })urpose  of 
taking  possession  of  the  privateer ;  but,  instead  of 
making  these  men  act  immediately,  the  governor 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  officers  of 
the  executive.  Jefferson,  who  had  displayed  so 
much  haughtiness  and  arrogance  in  his  intercourse 
with  British  commissioners  and  diplomatists ; 
who  had  recently  and  reluctantly  returned  from 
his  embassy  to  Paris  (where  he  bad  resided  more 
than  five  years)  to  assume  the  high  offi(»  of  secre- 
tary of  state,  waited  upon  M.  Ghenet  the  following 
day,  with  due  humility,  and  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vail upon  htm  to  pledge  his  word  of  honour  that 
the  *  Little  Democrat  *  should  not  leave  the  port 
<«r  Philadelphia  until  the  arrival  of  the  president. 
The  Jacobin  diplomatist  was  as  intemperate  with 
the  great  Jeffenon  as  he  had  been  with  the  little 
■ecretary ;  he  lefiued  to  give  any  promise  about  the 


privateer,  and  begged  that  no  attempt  might  be 
made  to  take  posseBsion  of  her,  as  her  crew  was  on 
board  and  would  fight  desperately.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  American  accounts,  and  Jeffer- 
son's own  statements.  Genet,  afler  this  rage,  had 
recourse  to  a  Tuxe  or  trick,  which  duped  them — 
ingenuous,  simple,  unsuspecting  men  that  they 
were!  They  assert  that  the  little  Jacobin  said 
that  the  *  Little  Democrat '  was  not  quite  ready 
to  sail ;  that  she  would  chuige  her  position,  and 
fidl  down  the  river  a  short  distance  on  that  very 
day,  but  that  she  would  not  and  couid  not  put  to 
aea  just  yet ;  which  induced  them  to  believe  that 
Ae  privateer  would  wait  till  the  arrival  of  Wash- 
ington. Nrt  one  of  these  proud  republicana 
appears  to  have  thought  of  the  indelicacy  and 
meanness  of  making  such  a  questioa  depend  upon 
the  personal  direct  interference  <^  iaa  head  of 
their  government.  But  more  than  this;  we  doubt 
whedier  any  one  of  them  was  deceived  by  Oeneti 
or  was  bent  upon  stopping  the  privateer,  vindi- 
cating their  own  insulted  honour,  or  maintaining 
the  law  of  nations.  Mr.  Secretary  of  State  Jeffer- 
son retained  all  his  venom  and  rancour  against 
England,  was  as  enthusiastic  as  any  man  in  Ame- 
rica in  his  admiration  of  democracy  and  of  the 
French  revolution ;  he  was  heart  and  soul  of  the 
ultra-French  party ;  he  looked  to  that  revolution 
as  to  a  millennium  ;  he  had  gone  to  France  with  a 
strong  prepossession  in  iavour  of  its  people,  which 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  had  seemed  to  im- 
prove ;  their  sciences,  their  literature,  their  culti- 
vation of  the  arta,  their  manners  and  modes  of  life 
were  all  to  his  taste;  there  was  nothing  in  the 
country,  on  his  arrivii^  in  it,  of  which  he  seriously 
disapproved,  save  and  except  its  priests  and 
church}  and  monarchic  form  of  government,  and 
theae  diinga  were  now  almost  entirely  swept  away.* 
It  ia  not,  theref<Ke,  surprising,'*  adds  his  bio- 
grapher, that  his  partiality  for  Fiance  dionld 
have  been  so  stroi^,  and  diould  have  influenced 
his  tastes  and  omnionB  throt^h  the  rest  of  his 
life."  But,  besi«s  this  strong  partiality  for  the 
French,  and  the  paasionate  sympathising  in  the 
cause  of  the  Grande  Rejmbliquej  there  were  other 
considerations  likely  to  make  Jefferson,  Crovernor 
Mifflin,  and  the  rest  of  them,  wink  at  the  departure 
of  the  '  Little  Democrat,'  and  then  pretend  that 
they  had  been  deceived  by  Genet.  It  was  noto- 
rious to  every  man  in  Charlestown  that  the  captured 
English  merchantman  (captured  in  their  own  neu- 
tral waters)  had  been  converted  into  a  fighting 
privateer  by  American  shipwrights  and  otiier 

•  ProfMOT  O.  Taekert  Life  of  laffanon.  He  had  dbpl^ad  by 
•ntidpatioD  inch  b  ta«s  tar  ilie  eolmt  of  the  led-woMted  nlgbtMn,  or 
Frencn  cap  of  liberty,  that  b«  clad  bb  netherwn  In  red  brwchei. 
"  Thw,"  hu  biographer.  Profritot  Tncket,  wiWi  proper  Mletn- 
Dity,  "  iodeed,  w*i  a  part  of  hli  offlidal  dtcM  ithen  ralnbtwr  to 
Fttnce,  at  a  time  when  lueb  Baring  eolotin  wera  not  mowribed  by 
(uhion  i  but  I  learn  from  one  who  oa|[ht  to  know,  (hat  ni*  Mcntatjr 
of  lesaUoo.  Colonel  Humphrey*,  who  alway*  loved  show  and  puad«, 
)■  entitled  to  the  credit  of  devidnf  thli  gay  diplonaUe  matuow." 

Wa  believe  at  the  time  "  wich  flaring  coloun  "  wora  pmcrtbod  ftar 
all  oethergannnitsesccptlhoae  for  footmen  and  door^rtna.  Blaay 
were  the  lokM  in  which  Uw  FsrUans  and  Ae  flprpf  d^<mmgn  hi- 
dalnd  at  Itaa  «p«iM  of  Uie  Msdat  bnachai  of  Om  rWioB  Mtfawadst 
of  )£«  United  StataartpubUe.  ^  . 
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American  artizans ;  that  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  crew  were  American  sailore,  and  that  toe  120 
American  militia-men  whom  the  govemor  had 
called  out  would  not  act  hoBtileljr  againat  their 
own  countrymen,  their  relativea,  or  their  friends, 
ur  their  comrades.  An  order  to  this  effect  would 
only  have  exhibited  the  weakneas  and  helplesBnesa 
of  the  executive  officers;  and  such  an  exhibition 
may  have  been  considered  more  injurious  to  the 
honour  and  character  of  the  government  of  the 
American  republic  than  a  mean  tubmisaion  to 
the  petulance  and  insolence  of  the  Jacobin  diplo- 
matist.* 

In  communicating  to  Governor  Mifflin  his  con- 
versation with  M.  Genet,  Jefferson  declared  it  to 
be  his  conviction  that  the  privateer  would  remain 
in  the  river  until  Washington  should  arrive  and 
decide  on  her  case.  In  consequence  of  this  as- 
Burance  of  Je£Eeraon  the  governor  dismissed  the 
militia  and  rtquested  the  advice  of  the  heads  of 
departmenta— or  what  we  should  call  miniaten— 
as  to  the  course  which  he  ought  to  pursue.  Both 
the  governor  and  Jefferson  stated  that  Genet  had 
told  Mr.  Secretary  Dallas  that  he  would  "appeal 
from  the  president  to  the  people."  Not  trusting 
our  ovm  pen  with  the  recital  of  these  disgraceful, 
humiliating  details,  we  again  make  use  of  the 
words  of  an  American  writer:— "Thus  braved 
and  insulted  in  the  very  heart  of  the  American 
empire,  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury  and  of  war 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  expedient  to  take  im- 
mediate provisional  measures  for  establishing  a 
battery  on  Mud  Island,  under  cover  of  a  party  of 
militia,  with  directions  that,  if  the  vessel  should 
attempt  to  depart  before  the  pleasure  of  the  presi- 
dent should  be  known  concerning  her,  military 
coercion  should  be  employed  to  arrest  her  progress. 
But,  the  secretary  of  state  [i.  e.  Jefferson]  dissent- 
ing from  this  opinion,  the  measure  was  not 
adopted.  The  verael  fell  down  to  Chester  before 
the  arrival  of  the  preBident,  and  sailed  on  her 
cruize  before  the  power  of  the  government  could 
be  interposed."'!'  Power  1  power  of  government, 
forsooth The  whole  transaction  was  little  else 

*  Thli  la  not  u  hypadic«b  of  our  own.  In  tho  oOleial  lettoi  ad* 
AmarA  hj  the  AmarMii  lOTeTiiiQnit  to  GoaTcminir  Morrif,  their 
nreMnt  ambaMador  at  Pans,  and  vhiefa  Utter  initnicted  HchtIi  to 
intreat  thi  Frrach  gorrmmimi  la  recall  Omel.thBre  an  UiMe  cunelu- 
»tva  wards:—**  If  our  cltiiena  liara  not  bMO  iheddinB  each  other's 
lilood,  it  it  not  owing  to  the  modBralion  of  U.  Oenet,  (rat  to  the  Ibr- 
bcamnce  of  out  goveninitnit  It  it  wdl  Jtaowi  tiuU,  tka  athoribf  of 
tA»  iam  had  been  ntorted  to  to  Horn  U*  '  LUtU  DamaMi,'  ttf  mm 
aitd  afftntt  ware  loAatt  ben  rettrtrtly  tU  ertw  ^tka  wnm,  wJtitfctf 
partly  ofAnerien  citixett." 

TlibdegTitdiQg  letter  recdved  the  HBodOBOf  flw  |mUMti  Wnab. 
ington,  both  at  tlia  time  it  tra*  written  ud  aAwvuda  whra  tt  was 
cQDimuninted  by  hiin  luconerMa. 

t  Marhhall,  LiEa  of  WajhinKlon.— Professor  Toeker.  with  all  Mir 
warm  partiality  of  •  biogratihcr,  eadraTatu-t  to  show  that  Jrlfenon's 
coDilact  was  nut  quite  so  mean  and  tricky  aaWashioston'i  bli«rapher, 
Jnd^  Marsliall.  rtnicaenta  it;  but,  to  excnw  hU  hero,  l^rker  la 
obliged  to  impute  still  mve  meuinesa  to  the  wliole  execuUve  Borem- 
tni-nt  of  hli  eonntrr.  We  oKfer  the  aatborltT  and  calm  pwd  sense 
oC  the  jnd|e  to  the  authcrBy  of  Ae  profesaor ;  thoufth,  for  the  rc*t, 
we  pat*  very  little  wliether  lefhrtoD  was  lass  coatenptlble,  or  the 
whole  Aninioan  gorerniamv  lore  so,  Tlie  Iradiof;  fhcta  of  ilw  cea« 
mn  proTi>d  by  snpefabonndinc  doeumeiitary  eridsnee,  »nd  are  not  to 
be  concealed  or  traveitM.  Snhataiitially,  the  pro  fewer  differs  ftont 
the  Judge  only  in  sayin^t  that  Mr.  JeAsiacMi  did  not  eaiiae  the  anapen* 
•km  of  coercive  measurca  by  telllnf  Oovemor  HiflUa  that  he  Ml 
conTineed  the  prlratrer  would  not  depart  Iwftm  the  anival  nt  Wadh- 
inirtna;  and  tb.<t  Wuhlncton  levAnA  Philadalshia  four  ot  firv days 
Mfaniha'IiUUJ>fiiigBrM'  MiU. 


than  a  {voof  that  the  executive  had  no  power,  and 
that  whenever  the  passions  of  the  American  de- 
mocracy should  be  inflamed  there  would  be  no  law 
in  America  but  mob  law,  no  effective  government 
with  which  another  government  could  safely  treat. 
The  people  were  enchanted  at  the  thus  happily 
commenced  cruize  of  the  'Little  Democrat'  If 
any  of  them  believed  that  Genet  had  played  Jef- 
ferson a  trick,  they  only  thought  it  very  clever 
and  smart  in  the  Frenchman.  They  fulminated 
against  Washington  and  the  secretaries  of  the  trea- 
sury and  of  war  for  the  opposition  which  had  been 
made  to  M,  Genet,  in  which,  they  said,  they  could 
perceive  only  a  settled  hostiUty  to  France  and  to 
liberty,  a  tame  subservience  to  British  policy,  and 
a  desire,  by  provoking  France,  to  engage  America 
in  the  war  as  the  ally  of  England,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exterminating  repubUcan  principles. 

By  the  advice  of  the  attorney-general,  who  was 
of  opinion  that  adventurers  of  this  description  were 
punishable  for  having  violated  the  supreme  law  vi 
the  land,  and  were  iwi  indictable  at  common  law 
fbr  disturfainK  Uie  peace  of  the  United  States, 
Gideon  Henneld,  one  of  the  two  American  mari- 
ners arrested  for  having  enlisted  in  Charleatown  on 
board  a  French  privateer  equipped  in  that  port, 
was  brought  to  trial.  The  journalists  put  forth 
their  **  screamers."  It  was  asked  what  law  this 
deserving  citizen  of  the  republic  had  violated  ? 
Under  what  statute  waa  the  indictment  bid  ? 
Must  the  free  American  people  give  to  a  procla- 
mation of  the  president  the  force  of  a  legislatiTe 
act  ?  Were  they  to  subject  themselves  to  the  will 
of  the  executive  ?  Could  it  indeed  be  termed  an 
offence  to  engage  with  republican  France,  com- 
bating for  liberty  and  equality  against  the  leagued 
despots  of  Europe?  The  jury,— some  of  whom  had 
probably  written  these  articles,  and  some  of  whom 
formed  the  militia  which  Governor  Mifflin  had 
made  a  show  of  emptying  vi  et  armit  to  stop  the 
*  Little  Democrat'  till  President  Waahington  should 
come— did  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
them  and  what  would  have  hem  done  by  any  other 
American  jury  at  that  moment,  i.  e.  they  acquitted 
the  {ffiaoner.  Their  verdict  was  celebrated  with  ex- 
travagant marks  of  joy  and  exultation ;  and  dtizea 
Gideon  Hen6e]d  was  carried  in  triumph,  in  the  midat 
of  tricolor  flap  and  capa  of  liberty.  Tne  counsel  who 
had  defended  him  had  been  engaged  and  paid  by 
(3enet.  Well  might  Washington  ask  what  must  the 
world  think  of  all  thrae  things  and  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ?  On  the  11th  of  July, 
when  the  *  Little  Democrat'  was,  as  yet,  lying  at 
Chester,  the  president  arrived  at  Hiiladelpbia,  and 
requested  thst  the  cabinet  ministers  would  convene 
at  his  bouse  the  next  day.  Washington  might 
have  been  expected  to  convene  Uiem  the  moment 
that  he  arrived  and  learned  that  the  privateer 
had  slipped  down  the  river;  but  he  fixed  nine 
o'clock  on  the  next  morning.  Tliis  might 
possibly  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  Je£kx«on, 
upon  whom  the  president  seems  to  have  wiahed  to 
throw  aa  much  of  the  reaponailHlijy  as  was  jmaaiUc^ 
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though  probably  not  more  than  fairW  fell  to  his 
share  as  secretary  of  state  and  chief  manager  of 
the  precious  conferences  with  GeaeL  Pleading  a 
very  sudden  indisposition,  Jefierson  had  retired  to 
his  country-house,  and  there,  apparently,  he  stayed 
until  this  business  was  finished.  Washii^a 
wrote  to  him — "  What  is  to  be  done  in  the  case  of 
the  '  Little  Sarah  *  now  at  Chester  P  Is  the  minis- 
ter of  the  French  republic  to  set  the  acts  of  this 
«ivemment  at  defiance  with  impunity,  and  then 
threaten  the  executive  with  an  appeal  to  Uie  people  ? 
These  are  serious  questions, — arcumstancea  press 
for  dedaion ;— and,  as  you  have  had  time  to  con- 
sider tbem  (upon  me  they  come  unexpectedly),  I 
wish  to  know  your  opinion  upon  them  even  before 
to-morrow,  for  the  vessel  may  then  be  gone."  To 
this  letter  Jefferson  replied  by  repeating  the  aa- 
surances  which  be  said  Genet  had  given  him  that 
the  '  Little  Sarah,'  or  *  Little  Democrat,*  should 
not  put  to  sea  until  the  opinion  of  the  president 
should  be  made  known.*  As  the  privateer  had 
already  got  below  Mud  Island,  as  the  battery  or 
batteries  which  Qovemor  Mifflin  had  talked  of 
erecting  had  not  been  erected,  as  the  milttia-meD 
were  dismissed  from  a  service  in  which  they  would 
not  have  acted,  it  was  useless  to  think  of  coerdve 
measuTe8.t  When  the  ministers  convened  at 
Washington's  house  on  the  12th  of  July,  they  de- 
termined, not  to  pursue  Ute  *IJttle  Democrat  *  and 
bring  her  back  coat  what  it  might,  but  to  retain 
in  port  all  privateers  of  whatsoever  nation,  or  which 
had  been  equipped  by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers 
within^  the  United  Statea.  Thia  magnanimous 
determination  waa  communicated  to  Genet;  but,  in 
contempt  of  it,  the  British  merchant-vessel  which 
he  had  converted  into  b  privateer,  and  had  equipped 
in  Philadelphia,  proceeded  on  her  cruise.  But  the 
decision  of  Washington  and  his  ministers  was  made 
to  apply  very  rigorously  to  the  '  Jane,'  an  English 
merchant-vessel,  which,  like  most  merchant-vessels 
in  a  time  of  war,  carried  a  few  guns  for  self-defence, 
and  which  Genet  had  alleged  to  be  a  privateer. 
The  crew  of  the  '  Jane  *  had  seen  English  vessels 
captured  by  the  French  in  that  river ;  bad  seen, 
close  alongside,  one  of  those  captured  English 
vessels  convertol  into  a  privateer;  and  therefore 
could  have  no  hope  of  escainng  capture  themselvea 
in  the  same  neutral  river,  or  in  issuing  from  the 
capes  of  the  Delaware,  except  in  their  own  guns 
and  their  own  courage.  Gbvemor  Mifflin  waa 
requested  by  the  executive  to  attend  to  the  *  Jane,' 
and  to  stop  her  if  he  should  find  nha  waa  aug- 
menting  her  force  and  was  about  to  depart.  The 
English  skipper  had  done  oodiing  but  replace  four 
old  gun-carriages  by  four  new  ones,  and  open 

t  Jud||«  HmhBll  Hn  tlut,  Id  MDirqiiMiea  of  JslfctMii'*  Mtrr  to 
lb«  naddmt,  "  ImniedUkto  cmucIvo  unuuiat  wore  luipended."  But 
W*>hlDCl<»  and  hli  mtnulart  mtut  bare  known  Uia  bu:t»  wbkh  they 
Ml«d  anarvaida  in  tbelr  letter  to  OouTMWur  Uont*  abont  Ihc  kc«11 
of  Genet,  and  miut  ihereffwe  have  M\  OMii  loabllily  of  adopting  nay 
eonci««  neaaom.  eian  If  the  ■  LiUle  Democrat,'  Inttead  at  beiiw 
down  tlie  rim  below  ClMi4er,  had  bern  in  the  pmt  of  HhUaddphfa 
«nd  under  their  own  eye*.  The  order  for  nujMndinr  coeretea  nc*. 
•area  could,  theiettore,  have  pmcerded  oolT  Oram  Mimi  Uat  aod  bow 
tidieiitotu  lioya  of  m\iB§  appearanon. 


two  new  port'holea.  He  would  hai'C  been  justified 
in  doing  a  greet  deal  more  than  this,  as  the  priva- 
teer under  French  polours  was  ready  to  pounce 
upon  him,  and  as  no  protection  was  afforded  by 
the  American  government,  even  in  its  own  waters. 
The  British  consul  at  Philadelphia  renuested  that 
the  trifling  alterations  that  the  '  Jane  had  made 
might  be  allowed ;  bat  this  was  peremptorily  re- 
fused, and  directims  were  given  by  the  American 
government  that  she  ahoold  be  restored  to  the  pre- 
cise «mditiott  in  which  she  was  when  she  entered 
the  port.  And  now  the  American  militia  were 
willing  and  ready  to  act,  and  there  waa  a  commo- 
tion^ an  activity,  and  an  enthusiasm  which  sounded 
like — "  Our  president  is  going  to  war,  I  guess." 
Governor  Mifflin,  who  had  not  fortified  Mud  inland 
when  Genet's '  Little  Democrat  *  was  to  be  stopped, 
took  measures  to  fortify  it  now  that  the  *  Jane  * 
was  to  be  stopped ;  and  so  the  English  merchant- 
vessel  was  obliged  to  discard  her  four  new  gun- 
carriages,  and  shut  up  her  two  new  port-holes.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  complaints  of  the  Ei:igli8h 
ambassador  were  answered  by  the  paltriest  equivo- 
cations, and  no  restitution  was  made  of  the  British 
vesEcls  which  had  been  seized  and  condemned  fay 
Genet's  court  of  admiralty  at  Charlestown.  In  truth, 
at  this  time,  the  little  Jacobin  Genet  was  more  a 
ruler  in  this  Israel  than  was  President  George 
Washington.  Three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
president  at  Philadelphia  was  the  glorious  14th  of 
July,  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille, 
the  great  national  festivat  of  the  French  repub- 
licans ;  and  on  that  day  a  grand  festival  was  made 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  "  by  citizens  of  some 
distincticm,"  at  which  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  ambassador  of  France  were  present,  as  well 
as  the  officers  of  the  2nd  regiment  of  Philadelphian 
militia.  Eighty-five  rounds  of  artillery  were  fired 
in  honour  of  the  eighty-five  departments  of  France, 
and  sixteen  roaring  toasts  were  drunk,  each  con- 
taining some  extravagant  compliment  to  the  French 
republic  and  some  insult  to  the  old  governments  of 
Europe.  Under  the  very  nose  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  his  ministers,  the  Jacobin  who  had  in- 
sulted them  was  feasted  and  applauded,  and  all 
those  (meaning  more  particularly  Washington 
himself)  who  opposed  his  wishes  and  the  demands 
of  the  French  republicans  were  declared  by 
American  citizens  to  be  perfidious  Machiavellians, 
traitors  to  liberty  and  their  country,  villains  con- 
signed to  everlasting  infamy.  Washington  smarted 
under  these  wounds,  thoi^h  he  affected  to  despise 
them ;  and,  though  he  considered  Genet  as  a  fire- 
brand, he  could  not,  as  yet,  venture  to  demand  his 
recall  from  the  French  republic.  Nor  waa  it 
merely  through  the  question  of  fitting  out  privateers 
in  American  ports,  and  manning  them  with  Ameri- 
can seamen,  and  the  insufferable  practices  of 
Jacobiniiing  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
presiding  over  their  anarchic  clubs,  and  appealing 
to  the  people  at  large  from  (he  decisions  of  their 
govemmenf,  that  this  French  republican  envoy 
stung  tlw  heart  of  George  Wa^ington  and  hts 
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friendt,  and  alarmed  all  the  friends  of  order,  peace, 
and  neutrality.  While  the  executive  were  com- 
plaining of  hia  attempts  to  coQTert  their  harboura 
and  seaport  towns  into  manutactories  of  primteera, 
lie  complained  to  them  of  the  incalculable  mischief 
th^  were  inflicting  upon  France  by  not  asserting 
the  right  of  their  flag  to  cover  French  property ; 
and  lectured  them,  as  if  he  had  beeu  a  profeasor 
discoursing  er  eaihedrSi,  and  they  had  been  a  aet 
of  stndenta,  on  international  law,  maritime  law, 
and  the  rights  and  immunises  of  neutral  flaga  and 
neutral  bottoma  in  a  time  of  war.  There  was  not 
much  that  was  new  in  hia  doctrine :  he  only  carried 
to  extremes  the  principles  which  had  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Czarina  Catherine  as  chief  organ 
of  the  confederation  or  armed  neutrality  of  the 
North,  which  had  made  a  faint  effort  to  deprive 
England  of  her  naval  supremacy  towards  the  close 
of  the  war  of  iudepeodence.  Genet's  doctrine, 
however,  such  as  it  was,  was  eventually  adopted  by 
the  Americans,  though  in  opposition  to  the  senti- 
ments of  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  honest  of 
their  statesmen. '  The  fundamental  principle  was 
that  free  bottoms  should  make  free  goods,  or  that 
a  neutral  flag  should  rover  and  protect  from  cap- 
ture whatsoever  goods  were  shipped  under  it.  As 
B  corollary,  no  belligerent  was  to  ezerciie  the  right 
of  searching  a  neutral  vessel  in  order  to  discover  and 
abatract  the  goods  of  the  enemy  that  might  be  in  it. 
Great  Britun  had  always  and  steadfastly  maintained 
the  contrary  of  these  princi[de8,  and  ue  Northern 
coalition  and  armed  nmtraltly  Ikad  gone  to  pieces 
without  forcing  her  into  a  treaty,  or  into  any,  the 
slightest  aunwder  or  comproinise  of  her  assomed 
maritime  right.  At  the  peace  of  1783,  the  United 
States  were  too  anxious  for  a  cessation  of  hoatilitiea, 
and  far  too  weak  and  far  too  distrustful  of  their  alliea, 
to  risk  anything  by  making  a  stand  upon  the  claim 
or  pretension  of  the  armed  neutrality  ;  they  bar- 
gained for  nothing,  they  pretended  not  to  esteblish 
any  general  rule  even  for  themselves,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  scarcely  mooted.  They  commanded  their 
ministers  in  Europe  not  to  endanga  their  future 
peace  by  any  engagements  of  this  kind.  In  their 
single  treaty  of  commerce  with  France  the  principle 
was  inserted;  but  no  stipulation  on  the  subject 
was  made  with  Great  Britain.  It  followed,  that, 
with  France,  the  character  of  the  bottom  was 
imparted  to  the  cai^o;  but  with  Britain  the 
law  of  nations  was  left  to  be  the  rule  by  which  the 
respective  rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrala  were 
to  be  decided— the  said  old  law  of  nations  accord- 
ing with  the  British  system,  and  opposing  the  new 
oraclea  of  which  Catherine  of  Russia  bad  made  her* 
■elf  the  moudipiece.  Gonatruing  the  rule  ai  giving 
security  to  the  goods  of  a  friend  in  the  bottoms  or 
■hips  of  an  enemy,  and  aa  subjecting  the  goods  of 
an  enemy  to  capture  in  the  bottoma  of  a  friend  or 
neutnU  (he  British  cruisers  took  French  property 
out  of  American  vessels,  and  the  British  courts  of 
admiralty  condemned  it  as  lawful  prize.  Not  only 
at  the  time  of  the  n^^ations  for  the  peace  of 
1783,  but  alao  ten  yean  after,  at  the  beginning  of 


the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  some  of  the 
acutest  of  American  statesmen  or  practitioners  in 
politics  doubted  whether  the  United  States  would 
not  derive  more  advantage  from  adhering  to  the 
old  or  English  system,  than  by  taking  up  the  new, 
which  had  never  become  a  recognised  system  at 
all,  and  which  was  therefore  open  to  all  manner  uf 
misunderstandings.  These  prudent  men  showed 
that  it  was  particularly  dai^erous  for  m  new  nation 
or  a  new  government  like  that  of  the  United  Stales 
to  attach  herself  to  an  innovation  in  international 
law,  or  pledge  her  faith  to  an  untried  theory. 
**  It  is  my  opinion,"  said  GouTemeur  Morris, 
"  and  it  ever  has  been  my  opinion,  that  the  maxim. 
Free  ships  make  Jree  gooaSt  is  in  principle  un- 
founded, will  in  practice  be  disregarded,  and  in  its 
application  to  us  cannot  but  prove  injurioua.*'* 
He  hoped  that  the  Americans  would  not  confine 
their  attention  merely  to  the  present  momenu 
When  they  themselves  might  be  a  belligerent 
power,  would  they  then  consent  to  see  the  com- 
merce of  their  enemy  secured  by  a  neutral  flag, 
while  their  own  commerce,  carried  on  under  their 
own  flag,  or  in  their  own  ships,  was  exposed  to 
capture  ?  Could  they,  as  belligerent,  allow  the 
goods,  the  produce,  the  wealth  of  their  enemy  to 

SBBS  unmolested,  because  such  property  was  em- 
arked  in  neutral  vessda  7  Morris  directed  their 
consideration  to  the  rich  commodities  produced  by 
the  southern  part  of  their  western  hemisphere. 
"  Thoe  commodities,*'  said  be,  "  taken  in  the 
mass,  form  the  most  viduable  commerce  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  possess,  and,  by  the  immutable 
lawa  of  nature,  they  must  be  transported,  as  it  were, 
by  our  doora.  Can  it  then  be  wise  to  preclude  our- 
selves from  the  right,  which  we  now  possess,  trf 
taking  them  when  at  war  with  the  owners  ?  Let 
us  suppose  vre  were  at  war  with  Spain,  and  thai 
ask  whether  it  would  be  consistent  for  us  to  see  a 
neutral  ship  of  Hambiug  take  in  dollars  at  Vera 
Cruz  and  transport  them  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
there  to  purchase  naval  stores  and  salted  provisions 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  hostilities  against  us  r 
Or,  if  the  principle  of  free  ships,  free  yoods,  be 
established,  let  it  then  be  explained  how  such  act 
could  be  prevented  by  us ;  especially  if  it  abould 
be  also  admitted  that  a  neutral  subject  may,  by 
special  permission  granted  during  the  war,  carry 
on  a  trade  from  which  he  had  been  previoualy  ex- 
cluded."t  But  even  this  powerful  ctrgianetUum 
ad  homnem  was,  in  the  end,  thrown  away  upon 
American  passion,  prejudice,  and  cupidity ;  the 
American  skippers  and  traders  looked  more  to  the 
present  profits  to  be  derived  from  making  their 
neutral  shipa  the  carriers  of  France,  and  of  all  the 
countries  that  were  or  might  be  at  war  with  Great 
Britain,  than  they  looked  to  the  future  embarraas- 
menta  which  might  arise  from  their  dinging  to  the 
new  maum.  I^ibly  there  was  a  mental  reserva- 
tion— probably  •they  thoi^ht  that  they  could  throw 
the  new  maxim  overbowl,  and  take  up  the  old 

*  L<||W  to  Omtp  WaduafteB,  la  Ufc  ud  Comiposd— «. 
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one,  when  the  old  one  should  he  more  profitable. 
Washington's  government  neither  had  pledged  it- 
self to  enforce  the  new  system  with  all  nations, 
nor  had  undertaken  to  protect  French  property 
shipped  in  American  hottoms.    But  Genet,  who, 
like  all  his  school,  had  thrown  to  the  winds  all  the 
old  maxims  of  international  law,  and  all  the  rules 
of  diplomacy,  arrogantly  insisted  that  Washington 
should  do  both  these  things,  and  declare  war 
against  England  rather  than  permit  her  to  take  her 
enemies'  goods  out  of  any  neutral  vessels:  and 
again  the  political  societies,  the  newspapers,  and 
the  rabble  at  lai^e,  sided  with  the  Jacobin  envoy, 
and  assisted  him  in  perplexing  and  browbeating 
their  own  president.    On  the  9th  of  July,  during 
the  heat  of  the  contest  respecting  the  '  Little  De- 
mocrat,* Genet  demanded  an  immediate  answer  to 
the  question  what  measures  the  president  had  taken, 
or  would  take,  to  cause  the  American  flag  to  be 
respected?  Not  mxiving  the  immediate  answer 
he  demanded.  Genet,  on  the  25th  of  July,  addressed 
a  letter  on  the  same  subject  to  Je&rwD,  as  necK- 
taiy  of  stste.  A  more  insolent  epistle  could  scarcely 
have  been  looked  for  even  from  this  Jacobin. 
After  some  aipiment,  urged  in  the  usual  Tiolent 
and  Affensive  manner,  which  is  not  worth  quoting, 
and  another  appeal  from  the  president  and  his  mi- 
nisters to  the  American  people,  it  reminded  the 
latter  that  the  obligations  that  they  had  owed  to 
France  during  their  war  of  independence  were  in- 
calculable, and  that  but  for  Frenchmen  they  would 
never  have  succeeded  in  establishing  their  inde- 
pendence and  making  a  republic.    In  conclusion 
he  told  the  Americans,  that  if  they  did  not  feel 
themselves  strong  enough  to  maintain  their  sove- 
reignty, and  cause  their  flag  to  be  respected  by 
England,  then  the  French,  who  had  guaranteed  that 
sovereignty  when  they  were  slaves,  would  know 
how  to  guarantee  it  and  render  it  formidable  now 
that  they  had  become  freemen.   Jeflerson  now  re- 
plied to  the  first  of  these  two  offensive  letters :  he 
observed  that,  by  the  established  law  of  nations,  the 
goods  of  a  friend  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy 
are  free,  while  the  goods  of  an  enemy  found  in  the 
vessel  of  a  friend  or  neubal  arc  lawful  prize.  He 
said  he  presumed  that  it  was  upon  this  old  principle 
the  British  cruizers  had  taken  me  property  of  Freuch 
citizens  from  American  vess^ ;  and  that  he  knew 
not  upon  what  principle  America  could  redaim 
the  property  so  captured.   But  this  was  too  close  a 
quotation  of  English  texts  to  suit  this  Frenchified 
American  secretary :  and  therefore  he  added  that 
the  contrary  rule  would  be  more  conformable  with 
justice,  or  more  convenient  for  commerce.*  No 
notice  was  taken  by  Jefierson  of  the  ofiiEnsive  lan- 

*  JeffmoB.  bownw,  Mdanonnd  to  propitiate  the  JaeoUn  eamj 
tlikt  FiBMM  In  rMlttyvcmU  iMiMlfbcasaliiwT 
of  iBa  old  rule.    After  mjioK  that  Anwriea  hi 


br  showing  Um  tlikt  Flam  In  nalltj  vcmU  iMnalfbcagaliieibT 
tne  (mraleitM  of  tSa  old  rule.  After  Mring  that  Anwriea  bad 
modiSed  tba  old  nila  tn  bw  Xnatkm  with  Fmtce,  Ow  NcOwrlaodt, 


•nd  Pnuria,  bnt  that  abe  bad  no  neb  atlpulatloii  with  Eaglaad, 
be  added,  "  Not  ia  France  Itkriy  to  auBiw  tqr  ibr  lula,  Ibc,  iboaA 
ahe  laaea  bar  node  in  onr  tewaU  when  firand  Ihnein  fay  Bagand. 
ttpain.  PortasBl.  Amtiia.  yet  ahe  iraina  ma  good*  wnaa  taand 
in  tha  veMeU  of  aigland.  Spain.  Fartuial,  Anatria.  the  United  Na- 
therUnda,  or  hnada  t  and  A  mariea  haa  aHm  goodi  aSoat  in  the  THHia 
of  iheaeataLiiatioaaUiaaFmtM  has  afloat  In  onr  Tawili  JlWiSnia 


gnage  which  had  been  used ;  but  to  Genet's  aeeoad 
and  worst  letter  it  appears  that  no  reply  was  sent. 
There  was  another  grmind  of  quarrel,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  the  American  writers  before  us  are 
less  communicadve,  and  in  which  the  Jacobin 
envoy  should  seem  to  have  been  less  unreasonable. 
The  United  States  acknowledged  a  debt  to  France 
of  about  2,.'JOO,000  dollars— the  French,  we  believe, 
held  the  debt  to  be  much  lai^r.  Genet,  in  the 
month  of  May,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  had  pro- 
posed that  the  States  should  pay  the  future  instal- 
ments of  this  debt  in  American  produce.  In  June, 
after  a  delay  of  twenty  days,  Jefio-son  hsd  informed 
Crenet  that  the  present  resources  of  the  United 
Stales  did  not  allow  them  to  do  this.  Hereupon 
the  Jacobin  envoy  had  expressed,  with  his  ordinary 
vehemence  of  langui^  his  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation. He  hwl  mendi  to  take  produce  instaid 
of  hard  cash ;  the  Americans  had  rice  and  corn, 
as  well  as  tobacco^  and  they  knew  tiut  there  waa 
a  scarci^  in  France  approaching  almost  to  a  famine. 
"  Without  entering  into  the  financial  reason  vAich 
operates  this  refusiu,"  said  Genet  to  the  American 
secretary  of  state,  "  without  endeavouring  to  prove 
to  you  that  it  tends  to  accomplish  the  infernal 
system  of  the  king  of  EngUnd,  and  of  the  other 
kings  his  aceompucea,  to  destroy  by  famine  the 
French  republicans  and  liberty,  I  attend  on  the 
present  occasion  only  to  the  cause  of  my  country." 
He  then  stated  that  he  was  authorised  to  assign  the 
debt  due  from  America  to  France,  in  payment  of 
supplies  received  from  American  merchants  and 
farmers ;  and  he  therefore  requested  that  the  pre- 
sident would  direct  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
immediately  to  adjust  with  him  die  amount  of  the 
debt  due  to  France.  In  replying  to  these  demands 
Jefferson  had  asked  for  time  to  deliberate,  and  to 
examine  the  propriety  and  practicability  of  the 
scheme,  intimating,  however,  very  plainly,  that  the 
American  government,  upon  many  accounts,  con- 
sidered Genet's  proposition  as  objectionable.  This 
question  about  the  debt  remained  in  tUUu  quo, 
when  Washington  resolved  to  try  to  get  rid  of 
M.  Genet 

The  Americana  cbH  "  temperate  forbearance," 
magnanimoua  modendion,'  "  generous  sym- 
pathy,"  &c.,  what  we  should  designate  by  very 
different  words.  But,  to  use  their  own  language, 
the  president  could  no  longer  carry  out  this  tem- 
perate forbearance,  or  hope  that  it  would  have  any 
effect  in  bringing  the  French  minister  to  reason ; 
and,  accordingly,  Washington  convened  his  ca- 
binet council,  for  the  purpose  of  sdjusting  a  com- 
plete system  of  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  belli- 
gerents in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
3rd  of  August  this  council  unanimously  agreed  to 
a  system  of  rules,  which  implied  that  they  would 
faithfully  observe  all  their  engagements  with  France 
and  other  countries,  and  honestly  perform  the 
duties  of  that  neutrality  in  which  the  war  found 
them,  and  in  which  those  engagements  left  them 
free  to  remain.  With  respect  to  the  troublesome 
minister  of  the  French  republic,  it  wu-vnanimously 
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agreed  thit  a  letter  aliould  be  written  to  Mr.  Morrisi 
the  minister  of  the  Uaited  States  at  Paris,  desiring 
him  to  request  the  recall  of  M.  Genet  from  the  exe* 
cutire  of  the  French  government.  On  the  16th  of 
August—and  not  before — Secretary  Jefferson  wrote 
a  letter  to  this  effect  to  Morris,  it  was  fiiil  of 
professions  of  friendship  towards  the  French  re- 
public, which  was  described  as  a  friendly  and 
magnanimous  nation  who  would  not  do  injustice; 
and  it  breathed  no  complaint  against  any  man  or 
anything  except  citizen  Oenet;  anderenhis  recall 
was  to  be  requested,  not  demanded.  Gouvemeur 
Morris  was  initmcted  to  present  this  letter  of 
secretary  Jefferson  to  the  French  executive,  toge- 
ther with  copies  of  the  stormy  correspondence 
which  had  paned  between  Jefferson  and  Genet. 
It  appears  that  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Morris 
about  his  recall  waa  not  communicated  to  Genet, 
who  waa  then  feasting  and  proselytizing  at  New 
York,  until  the  month  of  September  was  well  ad- 
Tanccd.  Possibly  the  tempest  which  folbwed  the 
little  Jacobia'i  reception  of  the  announcement  had 
been  foreieeii,  ud  the  American  executive  had 
been  desirous  of  dtortening  the  storm  by  delaying 

Ohim  the  mformation  of  what  they  had  done. 
igniGed  course  would  bare  been  to  have  sent 
Genet  out  of  the  country  at  least  three  months 
before  this,  and  to  have  communicated  to  the  so- 
called  French  government  the  motives  of  their  con- 
duct ;  but,  when  they  had  failed  to  do  this,  it  does 
appear  disingenuous,  and  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
diplomacy,  if  not  absolutely  dishonourable,  to  leave 
Genet  more  than  a  month  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  requested  his  recall  from  his  govern- 
ment, and  to  correspond  with  him — as  Jefierson 
did — after  that  letter  had  been  dispatched  for 
Paris,  without  hinting  that  Genet  had  been  de- 
nounced to  his  goreroment.*  Upon  learning  what 
Crouverneur  Morris  was  to  do  at  Paris,  Genet 
ablated  New  York,  and  outdid  his  former  self  in 
vituperation.   With  respect  to  President  Wash- 

*  At  tlw  nth) DM  Eoosaltatioa  on  Srd  of  AoipHt,  Uie  oth«r 
niniaton  ncimmmdcil  prremptonr  term*  to  tho  Praaeh  foraniment 
■boulthr  reMllofGenM;  but  jFlfrnon  bexitad  that  tharcgantnijibt 
be  nrmMd  "  wUh  gnat  Adieaej/."  tlpun  the  queitioa  whetbdr  « 
copy  of  t)ie  Ulter  to  Mr.  GoaremeaT  Horrli  (fdaUtolDi  Uie  m[aat 
for  itM  Mid  recall)  ihoald  inihoald  ncM  bemitto  M.  0«aet,  JrfTflnon 
look  the  nsRattTe  ilde,  uritinn;  that  ■'  it  wmU  rtnder  Am  (Geoat)  er- 
tnmtlj/  actio*  n  Aif  ptioi,  and  ndmgtr  emfiuUm "  Thli  vu  at 
otwe  a  oonfeaion  oT  the  miimble  veakneM  of  the  govrranWDt,  aod 
or  the  power  of  Oenet  and  the  American  mob-  Prof^wr  Tuckei  Irlli 
u*  that  the  cnbtnet  aKreed  that  a  copy  of  the  eaid  lettei  ihould  be  lent 
to  Oenet ;  bul  he  don  not  tell  ui  mhe»  It  wai  lent.  The  ori^oal 
leller,  ai  we  have  leen,  wai  dlipatched  for  ParU  on  the  ISth  of 
AuKQit.  The  data  of  Ibe  ISth  or  Senivmber  i*  put  to  the  Airioiu 
letter  which  Genet  wrutc,  to  abun  WaihingtOQ,  JeSeraoD,  and  all  the 
T«it  of  them.  Now  Genet  wa*  fhr  too  petuUnt  a  nan  to  let  hia  ftiry 
aleep  lot  a  whole  month.  If  he  had  tecdied  either  a  eopjr  of  the 
leUer  to  QauTetueor  Morria,  or  any  other  ■otiSeaibm.  Ua  pan  would 
that  InMat  have  been  In  hii  hand.  Butthew  it  yet  another  aiufleiooi 
rireannUBee.  It  ia  preieoded  that,  "bynn  oMdntn/  mtttiriagt,' 
thb  Irttar  from  Gkaet  to  the  eseentln,  Mid  to  hava  been  writ  tea  on 
the  18th  Pt  fl^tember,  waa  not  lettitad  naUl  tha  M  Dntmber. 
If  nilladalphla  had  been  aa  fUr  off  aa  Paria— If  oewna  had  rolled 
between  Philadelphlt,  to  which  cHy  the  Mter  waa  addmaed,  at>d 
New  York,  where  Genet  wrote  It,  we  Hlidit  eompiriiand  thla  long 
mtMrriayo ;  bat,  a*  it  i»,  w«  aia  nnefa  iMllned  to  doahl  wbaUMr 
Ihero  ha*  not  been  an  Intanttenal  Hr*  of  date*,  and  wbeOiet 

Oeoet  waa  not  loft  wbnUy  is  Om  d»rk  aa  totba  dliMtah  aent  off  to 
Gounmrar  Horrii.  nntll  lha  era  of  the  aawmbung  of  Congreea. 
Coajneat  aMcmbled  sa  Uf  tatf  0/  Deeeaier.  It  wMlmpoMlbie  toroa 
«ral  Die  Ktwt  dlploiaaUe  Cul  mna  l^a^m,  and  Ihtt  the  cnlilnet 
nnrt  have  Mt  In  Uw  aixfooa  comultetlOBa  wUA  pnoaded  tba  neel- 
innofUMtbodr. 


ington,  he  aaid  that  his  impeaehmeut  before  Con* 
gress  was  an  act  of  justice,  which  the  Americui 
people,  which  the  French  people,  which  all  free 
people  were  interested  in  demandii^.  All  thoie 
who  agreed  with  Washington  were  set  down  u 
aristocrats,  partisans  of  monarchy,  friends  of  Eng- 
land, &c.  Over  Jefferson's  backslidings  he  sf- 
fected  to  be  pathetic,  for  Jefferson,  he  said,  hsd 
been  his  personal  friend  and  political  tutor,  Jeffei^ 
son  had  initiated  him  into  mysteries  which  hid 
inflamed  his  hatred  against  all  those  who  aspire  to 
an  absolute  power."  With  the  whole  democratic 
press  on  his  side,  and  with  the  political  Bodetiei 
of  New  York  ever  ready  to  listen  to  bis  voice,  u 
to  that  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  Genet  had  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  on  this  war,  which,  st  one 
moment,  seemed  to  threaten  the  dissolutiua  of 
all  government  in  the  United  States,  The  New 
Yorkers  applauded  him  the  more  the  more  he  »t' 
tacked  the  ezecutiTC  government,  and  the  more  be 
set  at  defiance  the  law  of  neutr^ty.  Tbe  people 
of  Boston,  who  had  played  the  prelude  to  the 
American  revolutiont  were  not  a  whit  cooler  thin 
the  dtizeDa  of  New  York  and  Philadd^ia.  An 
English  schooner  brought  as  a  prise  ints  die 
port  of  Boston  by  a  French  privateer,  or  b; 
Yankee  adventurers  acting  under  the  commission 
of  Genet  and  the  tricolor  flag,  was  claimed  by  the 
British  owner,  who  instituted  proceedings  at  Uw 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  decision  on  the 
legality  of  her  capture.  Tbe  court  placed  the 
schooner  in  possession  of  its  marshal,  but  u 
srmed  force,  detached  from  a  French  fr^ate  thea 
lying  in  port,  and  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
French  consul,  rescued  the  schooner  from  the  pot- 
session  of  the  marshal.  Until  the  frigate  sailed, 
the  English  schooner  was  guarded  by  a  part  t^ber 
crew,  and,  notwithstanding  the  determination  of 
the  American  government  that  the  French  connU 
should  not  exercise  a  prize  jurisdiction  widiio 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  M.  Dui^uiie, 
the  popular  and  applauded  consul  at  Boston,  de 
clared  his  resolution  to  take  cognizance  of  tbii 
case.  Here,  however,  Washington  acted  ifitli 
proper  spirit,  for  he  instantty  revoked  Dupliine^ 
exequatuTf  aioA  forbade  him  further  to  exerdsetke 
consular  functions. 

But  Genet's  mission  had  embraced  still  *idef 
projects  than  any  that  hare  hitherto  been  alloded 
to ;  he  had  come  doubly  armed  with  projects  for  s 
war  on  land  as  well  as  for  a  war  at  sea.  Some 
the  United  States  of  America  bordered  upon  and 
gave  easy  access  to  some  of  the  American  colonies  of 
tbe  King  of  Spain.  With  such  facilities,  why  not 
attack  those  Spanish  provinces  ?  What  wis  the 
King  of  Spain  but  the  ally  of  King  George  of 
England,  and  one  of  the  coalition  of  despou  who 
were  plotting  the  extermination  of  all  republic!? 
Why,  therefore,  not  march  from  the  free  sUtc  of 
Georgia  into  the  enslaved  Floridas,  and  froni  the 
western  parts  of  the  United  States  into  I^uisians  ? 
The  backwoodsmen  and  squatters,  who  had  long 
had  their  eyca  turned  in  tMe  directions,  mt 
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&acinated  by  these  bold  BU{|^;eition8 ;  voIuDteera 
offered  their  servwee  with  muskets  and  killing 
rifles  all  ready,  and  the  principal  officers  were  bU 
engaged,  when  intelligence  of  the  proceedings 
Teached  President  Washii^ton  and  the  King  of 
Spain's  commissioners.  To  the  remonstrances  of 
these  Spaniards  Washington  replied  that  tiie  cen- 
tral government  of  the  republic  disavowed  the 
enterprise,  and  would  take  efiectu^  measures  to 
prevent  any  such  invasion  of  the  friendly  terri- 
tories of  Spain ;  but  it  is  acknowledged  that  Wash- 
ington greatly  feaied  that  the  executive  central 
government  would  be  found  too  feeble  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  lawless  plan.  He  called  upon 
the  governor  of  Kentucky  to  co-operate  in  prevent- 
ing the  improper  application  of  the  military  re- 
sources of  his  frontier  state.  But  the  fierce  Ken- 
tuckians — those  half-horse,  half-alligator  men — 
cared  as  little  for  the  govenKU-  of  tixir  state  as 
they  cared  for  the  central  government }  they  con- 
sidered themselves  more  directly  interested  than 
any  other  state  of  the  Union  in  wrenching  from 
S[Mun  the  entire  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  they  believed  would  open  to  them  mines  tk 
wealth,  and  in  extending  the  western  frontien  of 
the  republic  at  the  cost  of  Spain.  For  some  time 
these  Kentuckians,  aud  others  of  the  out-dwellers 
in  the  west,  had  circulated  the  opinion  that  an 
opposition  of  interests  existed  between  these 
western  states  and  the  eastern  states  of  the  Union, 
that  the  executive  or  central  government  favoured 
the  states  of  the  east,  and  had  shamefully  neg- 
lected the  subject  of  the  Mississippi.  The  De- 
mocratic Society"  of  Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  had 
taken  up  the  matter,  and  had  menaced  the  partial 
and  remiss  president  and  ministers.  After  various 
other  proceedings  this  club  of  Kentuckian  demo- 
crats had  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond 
with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country, 
far  the  purposes  of  uniting  them  in  these  objects, 
and  of  preparing  a  remonstrance  to  the  president 
and  Congress,  which,  they  said,  was  to  be  ex- 
pressed "  in  the  bold,  decent,  and  determined 
language,  proper  to  be  used  by  injured  freemen 
when  they  address  the  servants  of  the  people." 
They  claimed  much  merit  for  their  moderation  in 
not  having  helped  themselves  to  what  they  wanted 
long  ago,  or,  as  they  phrased  it,  fur  having  ab- 
stained, out  of  regard  to  the  central  government 
and  afiection  for  their  fellow-citizens  in  other 
states,  from  making  use  of  the  means  they  pos- 
sessed in  asserting  "  their  natural  and  unalienable 
right.'*  Tbey  plainly  intimated  that  this  forbear- 
ance could  not  be  conUnued  much  longer ;  and 
they  called  upon  Uie  executive  to  give  them  the 
free  use  of  the  Mississippi,  as  if  only  au  act  of  the 
will  was  necessary  to  insure  it  to  them.*  It  was 
made  more  and  more  evident  every  day,  and  in 
every  direction,  that  the  central  federal  govern- 
ment was  powerless  in  the  federated  states  when- 
ever the  interests  or  other  passions  of  an  uneasy, 
restless  people  were  inflamed.    It  was  not  owing 
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to  any  power  or  authority  of  either  president  or 
Congress  that  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  were 
not  invaded  and  seized  in  a  time  of  peace.  The 
forbearance  of  the  people  of  the  west  proceeded 
from  other  causes.  Ten  years  after  these  discus* 
sions  and  remonstrances  Louisiana  was  obtained 
by  purchase,  Bonaparte,  who  had  extorted  the 
cession  of  it  from  Spain,  aelling  it  to  the  United 
Statea  for  15,000,000  dollars.  The  frontiers  of 
Florida  were  never  left  tranquil,  until  that  country 
too  was  occupied  by  the  free  democrats  of  the 
west.  When  Jefferson  became  president  he  at- 
tempted to  purchase  the  province  fur  2,000,000 
dollars ;  hut  this  negotiation  failed,  and  the  glory 
of  the  act  of  iucorporation  was  reserved  for  Grener^ 
Jackson,  who,  in  1821,  when  Spain  was  again  re- 
volutionized and  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  weak- 
ness, entered  the  defenceless  province  with  an 
army,  and  by  order  of  the  goveniment  of  the 
United  States  annexed  it  to  the  republic. 

Notwithstanding  his  outrageous  conduct,  and  all 
the  plots  which  had  been  brought  to  light.  Genet 
was  still  allowed  to  remain,  and  J^erson,  as  se- 
cretary of  state,  still  kept  corresponding  with  him, 
and  still  kept  declaring  that  the  only  true  friend 
the  American  republic  had,  or  could  hope  to  have 
in  the  world,  was  France.  It  was  no  secret  that 
Jefferson  strongly  disapproved  of  Washington's 
neutrality  proclamation,  and  questioned  the  right 
to  issue  It;  and  that,  upon  several  other  questions, 
Jefferson  could  di\'ide  the  cabinet,  and  thus  weakeu 
the  goveniment,  although  upon  some  of  them  he 
could  not  command  a  majority  in  the  cabinet.* 
Like  all  other  state  questions  the  proclamation  of 
neutrality  was  discussed  in  the  newspapers,  not 
merely  by  editors  and  other  journalists,  but  also  by 
American  stalesmen~hy  men  who  were,  or  had 
been,  and  who  soon  were  again,  members  of  the 
government.  Mr.  Madison  took  the  same  view  of 
the  case  as  Jefferstm,  and  was  urged  by  that  secre- 
tary of  state  to  Washington  to  sharpen  his  pen, 
and  refitte  and  put  down  the  "  heresies**  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  who  was  writing  under  the  signature  of 
"Pacificus"  in  defence  of  the  president's  conduct, 
and  of  the  neutrality.  Fierce  were  the  polemics 
of  Madison,  who  was  clearly  on  the  winning  side, 
having  the  mob  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
journalists  in  his  favour.  Even  in  this  happiest 
of  republics  there  were  some  rather  serious  draw- 
backs upon  human  felicity.  The  yellow  fever 
broke  out  in  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment,  raged  from  August  to  November,  carried  off 
some  4000  of  the  citizens,  made  one-third  of  the 
remainder  fly  into  the  country,  scatterol  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  and  chiefs  of  departmeute,  and 
deranged  the  whole  machinery  of  government. 
The  chief  officers  of  the  government  did  not  re- 

*  "Thn  Tvniduu,"  JttTottm  in  one  of  his  fainds  lettiw 
"  nlwayi  ■miuhxeM  In  the  in^oritjr."  ThU  indeed  >ppean  to  hm 
been  the  genrml  rule  of  Wuhington'a  cundurt.  In  tome  Impmiant 
eaan,  when  hi*  cabinet  wu  t^ut  equiUly  divided,  it  wu  liU  euMoa 
to  aik  time  for  coDiiderntion,  tnd  to  ]>ut  off  decision  u  lonK  u  wi»' 
■iblc.  On  nut  a  few  i>cci>iioai  his  conduct— kt  lenit  10  u  Engiidi 
miad-^ppenn  erulve  and  epiriUeH ;  but  the  muvel  K  liov,  under 
■ncU  n  coniUtution,  «nd  vith  jenglitig  miniiien,  he  evM  otrtiMl 
oaibebwhiMittflowninienintnll.  :  rl^^ 
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assemble  until  the  beginning  of  November ;  and 
then,  fearing  that  the  pestilence  might  still  lurk  in 
Philadelphia,  they  did  not  meet  in  that  city,  but 
in  the  little  town  in  its  neighbourhood,  called 
German  Town.  Here,  shorn  of  its  beams,  the 
American  executive  continued  till  December,  when 
the  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia.  At  the  first 
conference  in  the  cabinet  at  German  Town  the 
president,  after  an  exposition  of  Genet's  past  and 
present  conduct,  pro^oaed  to  seize  him  and  send 
him  out  of  America  without  waiting  fiir  any  answer 
from  France.  Hamilton  and  Knox,  aecretaries  of 
the  treasury  and  of  war,  gave  their  decided  sup- 
port to  the  prop<»ition,  but  the  Jefferson  part  of 
the  cabinet  opposed  it,  and  the  president,  a&  usual 
with  him,  suspended  the  decision.  Ten  days  after 
this  the  renvoi  of  Genet  was  proposed  again  by 
the  president  Jefferson  urged  in  opposition  that 
France  was  the  only  sincere  friend  America  had 
on  earth ;  that  the  measure  was  a  harsh  one,  and 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  France ; 
that  eighty-four  days  had  elapsed  since  the  dis- 
patch to  Gouvemeur  Morris  had  left  the  United 
States ;  that  an  answer  might  be  hourly  looked  for 
from  the  French  government,  who  doubtless  would 
recall  Genet;  that  Congress,  which  would  now 
meet  in  a  few  days,  misht  take  offence  at  so  harsh 
a  proceeding  against  Ue  republican  envoy ;  and 
finally,  that  there  was  a  chance  that  the  order  of 
the  executive  to  seize  and  send  off  Genet  would 
not  be  obered.  The  last  was  the  strongest  argu- 
ment of  aU :  in  the  agitated,  fermenting,  boiling 
condition  of  that  fierce  and  unrestricted  democracy 
George  Washington  could  no  more  have  taken 
that  Jacobin  oracle  out  of  the  State  of  New  York 
to  ship  him  off  for  Paris  than  he  could  have  taken 
the  crown  of  George  III.  out  of  the  Tower  of 
Xfondon !  There  would  have  been  tarring  and 
feathering  and  worse  if  the  attempt  had  been 
made,  and  the  essay  could  have  ended  only  in  ex- 
posing still  further  the  powerlessness  of  the  central 
government,  and  the  omnipotency  of  mob  law. 
To  save  his  own  dignity,  or  to  avoid  commotion, 
the  harassed  president  ^ain  suspended  the  de- 
cision ;  and  in  the  end  nothing  came  of  his  pro- 
position.* Washington  asked  Jefferson  what  he 
would  do,  as  secretary  of  state,  if  Genet  should 
send  in  his  threatened  accusation  and  appeal  to 
Congress  to  the  executive,  to  be  by  it  communi- 
cated to  Congress.  Jefferson  replied,  that  he 
would  not  present  them  to  Congress,  but  would 
either  send  them  back  to  Genet  or  publish  them 
in  the  newspapers. 

In  the  meanwhile,  having  received  the  dispatch 
of  the  16th  of  August,  the  American  minister  at 
Paris  had  lost  no  time  in  laying  it  before  the 
French  government,  or  that  confusion  of  men  that 
then  ruled  France,  having  added  a  few  short 
arguments  of  his  own  to  show  the  necessity  of 
their  immediately  recalling  their  outrageous  envoy. 
As  there  was  a  very  lively  anxiety  to  retain  the 
Americans  as  allies,  aa  the  men  to  whom  Genet 

•  Tockw,  Ub  of  laRtawa.— KinhiU,  LUt  of  Wad>ii«taB. 


had  owed  his  appointment  were  now  huddled  in 
state  prisons,  or  were  6ying  for  their  lives,  and  u 
M.  Deforgues,  who  was  now  holding  for  a  ftw 
weeks  the  post  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  had 
no  friendship  or  connexion  with  Genet,  it  was 
readily  enough  admitted  that  that  envoy  had  ex< 
ceeded  his  powers,  and  had  insulted  the  msjetty 
of  the  American  republic ;  that  his  conduct  was 
pumssable  and  such  as  excited  the  liveliest  mdig- 
nation  of  the  French  republic ;  that  the  president 
of  the  United  State*  had  done  justice  to  tht  acnti- 
menti  of  tht  French  in  attributing  the  deviationi 
of  the  citizen  Genet  to  causes  entirely  foreign  fnm 
his  inatractions ;  that,  so  far  from  the  members  of 
the  French  government  having  authorised  the 
proceedings  and  criminal  manoeuvres  di- 
marches  et  les  manceuvres  crimineUes)  of  citizen 
Grenet,  their  only  aim  had  been  to  maintain  be- 
tween the  two  republics  the  most  perfect  harmony, 
&c*  The  council  of  government,  though  named 
by  the  terrible  National  Convention,  and  though 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  most  Jacobin  0)- 
mitS  de  Salut  Public^  instantly  assured  Morris 
that  Genet  should  not  only  be  recalled,  but  alu 
be  punished,  and  the  punishment  now  in  fashion 
in  Paris  was  head-lopping  by  the  guillotine.  Tlie 
American  envoy  replied  to  this  tttat  the  United 
States  had  only  ordered  him  to  ask  his  recall,  and 
that  he  conld  go  no  farther.  Hie  idea  <rf  the 
Ftaich  coancil— who,  no  doubt,  knew,  and  took 
into  deHcate  conuderation,  the  powerlessnm  of 
President  Washington — ^was  to  send  over  a  Treaii 
commission  of  three  or  four  persons  with  full 
authority  to  arrest  Genet  and  send  him  over  s 
prisoner.  The  idea  was  worthy  of  the  times  and 
of  the  two  republics  concerned.  We  are,  however, 
astonished  to  find  so  moderate,  and  humane,  and 
wise  a  man  as  Gouvemeur  Morris  assenting  to  the 
proposition,  and  detaining  his  advice-boat  a  whole 
week,  in  order  to  embark  the  said  French  commis- 
sioners on  board  twr.f  But,  luckily  for  Genet, 
although  the  powers  and  instructions  were  all 
ready,  there  arose  some  embarrassment  about  the 
appointment  of  one  of  the  commissioners,  dte 
advice-boat  saUed  witliout  any  of  them,  other 
delays  occurred,  and  in  a  very  bri^  time  H.  De- 
forgues and  his  colleagues,  instead  of  benig  in 
condition  to  bring  over  and  guillotine  Genet,  weit 
guillotined  themselves,  or  were  captives  in  the 
Conciergerie,  or  wretched  fugitives.  Sic  transevaUl 
Thus,  in  the  new  strife  of  factions.  Genet  waa  fo^ 
gotten;  and,  although  a  commission  was  sent  out 
to  America  in  lieu  of  an  embassy,  it  appears  that 
no  orders  were  given  to  it  for  the  seizure  of  the 
ex-minister-t  There  was  no  longer  any  prospect 
of  advancement  or  even  of  personal  security  to 
Genet  in  France ;  his  friends  of  the  revolutionary 

*  Letter  ttvm  H.  Deforfpie*  to  Oon\'Miiear  MorrU,  ititA  Fan*, 
October  lOlh,  1T93,  In  Lih <if  OonTament  Hoirii,  by  iu«d  Sgarlu. 

t  The«e  kts  MorrU'*  very  Tarda,  la  %  diipklcli  io  Jaffetaon.  i»t*a 
Parit.  October  19lh. 

t  The  preriona  eturacter  ud  occajwdoii  of  the  head  laeielary  of 
llila  commiaatoii  were,  however,  ctlcnlntMl  to  rxdte  aonte  ulirm  u 
M.  Genet.  Tbia  aecieUty,  ft  M.LebUne.  hadnBtelybeen  at  tA«MM 
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party  were  overthrowQ,  the  court  patroaage  of  his 
sister,  the  queen's  6rst  waiting-woman,  could  no 
longer  be  of  any  use  to  him,  for  the  state  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  was  over,  the  republicans  had 
triumphed,  the  court  was  no  more,  monarchy  was 
no  more ;  Louis  XVI.  and  his  queen  had  perished 
on  the  scaffold,  and  the  dauphin,  the  princess,  and 
the  king's  siater  were  pining  in  the  Temple ;  the 
Bdgn  of  Terror  waa  getting  to  its  height,  the 
activity  of  the  guillotine  was  appalling;  and, 
therefore,  the  ex-miniater  did  what  was  perhaps 
the  best  thing  he  could  do, — he  settled  in  the 
United  States,  and  took  up  his  citizenship  there. 
And  we  are  assured  by  American  writers  that  he 
became  a  worthy  citizen  of  their  republic.  With 
a  alight  change  in  the  order  of  the  words,  we 
would  not  dispute  the  fact. 

At  another  cabinet  consultation,  held  at  (zerman 
Town,  for  arranging  the  speech  with  which  the 
president  was  to  open  congress,  Jefferson  hotly 
opposed  the  views  of  Washington  and  hia  friends. 
Hamilton,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
anxious  of  them  all  to  avoid  any  dose  connexion 
with  the  turbulent,  unprindpled,  and  sanguinary 
French  republic,  and  to  preserve  peace  aiid  good 
ftllowBhip  with  England,  submitted  that  ^  pre- 
sident's speech  should  amtain  an  unequivocal 
declantion  of  neutrality,  and  of  the  fixed  deter- 
mination of  the  United  States  not  to  join  in  the 
war  as  an  ally  of  France.  Jefferson  denied  the 
right  of  the  president  to  declare  auything  of  the 
sort,  or  to  pledge  the  country  to  anything  as  to  the 
future  question  of  war  or  peace.  The  questiou  of 
neutrality  Jefierson  treated  in  the  spirit  of  a 
pedlar.  He  denied  that  a  frank  and  an  explicit 
declaration  of  neutrality  would  be  for  the  interest 
of  America.  On  the  contrary,  he  wished  foreign 
nationa  to  be  left  in  doubt  upon  this  point,  in  order 
that  Uiey  might  "  come  and  bid  for  our  neu- 
traiity.**  As  on  former  occasions,  Je£fierson  was 
backed  by  Randolph.  Three  days  after  this  the 
discordant  cabinet  met  again,  and  took  into  conai- 
deration  two  drafts  for  the  president's  speech,  the 
one  prepared  by  Hamilton,  the  other  by  Randolph, 
who  was  but  an  echo  to  Jeffieraon.  General  Knox, 
the  war  secretary,  supported  Hamilton's  draft, 
Jeflerson  aupported  Randolph's,  or  his  own ;  no 
agreement  could  be  come  to,  and  Washington, 
repeating  that  his  great  object  was  to  keep  the 
people  in  peace,  came  to.  no  decision  between  the 
two  drafts.  At  two  subsequent  meetings  Jefferson 
vehemently  opposed  the  president,  and  at  the  last 
of  them  submitted  the  draft  of  a  message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  France  and  England,  which 
he  had  prepared  himself,  and  which  was  so  hostile 
towards  England  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  It  was  viewed  in  this  light  by  Ha- 
milton, who,  in  fact,  declared  that  the  invidious 
contrast  drawn  between  France  and  England  did 
amount  to  a  declaration  of  hostilities.  He  dso 
said  that  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  American 
people  towards  France  wu  a  serious  calamity,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  nourished  by  the  executive ; 


that  the  French  offers  of  commercial  advanta^ 
proceeded  from  temporary  circumstances,  which 
would  not  last  long;  and  that  he  could  prove  that 
Great  Britain  showed  America  more  favour  than 
France.  Hamilton  was  again  supported  by  Knox, 
and,  OS  the  president  took  a  more  decided  tone 
than  was  usual  with  him,  the  draft  of  the  message 
waa  materially  altered. 

On  account  of  the  yellow  fever,  the  president 
would  have  convened  Congress  at  some  other  place 
than  Philadelphia ;  hut  Jefferson  insisted  that  he 
had  not  the  power  to  convene  them  at  any  other 
place  than  that  to  which  they  had  adjourned  them- 
selves, and  accordingly  Congress  met  at  Philadel- 
phia on  the  2ud  of  December.  In  the  awfully  long 
speech,  which  had  at  last  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
cabinet,  and  which  Washington  delivered  on  the 
4th,  although  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  was 
justified,  the  spirit  of  peace  and  of  good  will  to 
England  was  fer  from  being  so  prominent  as  Ha- 
milton would  have  made  it.  The  necessity  of 
placing  the  country  in  a  condition  of  complete  de- 
fence, and  for  exacting  from  all  nations  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  duties  towards  the  United  Statea, 
was  strongly  ui^;ed ;  the  rank  due  to  the  United 
States  among  nations  was  dwelt  upon,  and  the 
States  were  told  that  they  ought  not  to  indulge  the 
belief  that,  contrary  to  me  ord«r  of  human  events, 
they  would  for  ever  keep  war  at  a  distance.  "  Ic 
must  be  known,"  said  the  president,  "  that  we  are 
at  all  times  ready  for  war."  And  these  warlike 
observations  were  followed  by  a  recommendation  to 
augment  the  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  in 
the  magazines,  and  to  improve  the  militia  esta- 
blishment. On  the  following  day  the  message  re- 
specting England  and  France  was  delivered  to  Con- 
gress. Though  altered  from  what  it  had  been  when 
submitted  by  Jefferson  to  the  cabinet,  this  message 
affirmed  that  the  representative  and  executive 
bodies  of  France  luul  manifested  generally  a 
friendly  attachment  to  America,  had  given  ad- 
vantages to  her  commerce  and  navigation,  and  had 
made  overtures  for  placing  these  advantages  on 
permanent  gnnind.  But  this  was  followed  by  com- 
plaints of  some  recent  decrees  of  the  Convention, 
which  were  said  to  be  contrary  to  treaty,  and 
highly  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  E^d  to  the  rights  of  her  flag.  The  meeeage 
also  lamented  that  M.  Oenet,  their  minister  pleni- 
potentiary, had  breathed  nothing  of  the  friendly 
spirit  of  the  French  nation  that  sent  him;  that  the 
tendency  of  his  conduct  had  been  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  a  war  abroad  and  discord  and 
anarchy  at  home.  But,  that  France  might  not  be 
offended,  and  that  Great  Britain  might  not  be  too 
much  favoured,  there  followed  complaints  of  the 
conduct  of  the  BritUh  government  in  various  par- 
ticulars ;  and  it  was  very  evident  that  these  last 
complaints  found  a  mudi  readier  and  louder  echo 
in  Congress  than  the  qualified  abd  softened  com- 
plaints against  France.  The  wrongs  committed  by 
the  republican  government  were  heard  without 
much  emotkm,  but  when  the  wnmgs  idlu;^  to 
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have  been  committed  by  Great  Britain  were  men- 
tioned  the  excitement  was  tremendous.  This  dif- 
ference of  feeling,  this  determination  or  instinct  to 
palliate  the  provocations  offered  by  France,  and  to 
exaggerate  and  extend  every  ground  of  quarrel 
with  England,  continued  to  mark  the  conduct  of 
this  legislature,  even  through  the  whole  of  the 
presidency  of  Washington ;  but,  when  he  and  his 
friends  were  removed  from  office,  the  feeling  be- 
came mftnitely  more  violent,  and  rendered  almost 
.  impracticable  any  friendly  relations  with  the 
British  government. 

Jefferson,  with  his  eye  still  directed  against 
England,  and  against  the  meaaures  which  she  had 
adopted  in  consequence  of  the  decrees  of  the 
French  Convention,  proposed  a  series  of  legislative 
measures,  which  should  retaliate  on  other  nations 
the  precise  restrictions  imposed  by  them  on  Ame- 
rican commerce  or  navigation.  This  he  followed 
up  by  prnenting  to  Congress  a  recent  decree  of  the 
National  Convention,  said  to  be  highly  favourable 
to  American  commerce.  This  compliment  to  the 
French  was  his  last  official  act  as  secretary  of  state. 
He  resigned  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1793, 
and  retired  to  the  country  to  cultivate  a  closer  con- 
nexion with  the  democratic  societies  and  the  ultra- 
republican  party  generally,  and  to  bide  the  time 
when  the  death  or  retirement  of  Washington  and 
the  progress  of  his  own  principles  should  open  his 
way  to  the  presidency.*  The  English  or  moderate 
party  felt  and  confesHcd  that,  but  fur  the  personal 
influence  of  Washington,  and  the  respect  in  which 

■  In  hb  TPUreiDnit  *t  HonUerllo.  lAwh  luted  abniit  OirM  ymm, 
hHietten  ^tiwrcd raunil him  ill  thow  whooppcwHl  thefadrml policy, 
aod  the  gmwral  policy  of  Waihington,  all  Uie  nlt»'rrnublican  party 
in  Cunicnw,  dhmI  of'ttw  m«mbrn  of  Omutrni  ftom  Kniiueky,  Vir- 

801-1,  diH)  the  Soalhen  Stales.  Amnng  faU  nuMt  fraquaot  TMton  were 
ndlwa  and  Huuro.  It  wui  here  tlut  Bioat  of  the  maMum  uf  the 
party  in  opiweitton  to  Wiihinglon  wew  oanracUd,  nud  Uurt  moat  at 
their  bllli,  reMlntioD*.  reporta.  Ice.  were  writtM.  It  wm  here  tbKt  it 
wu  Httled  that  lhe|a*nninnil(  vhieh  Wnihlngton  had  ariitocratited, 
Btut  bf  grratly  demoemiiaed  beftne  ilieUnlted  Sbtei  eonld  flgure  u  ■ 
fteennd  perftwt  republic,  uul  clwinpionorthe  rigbte  of  mui. 

DiaguiM  it  lu  he  would,  ftll  Jeffimnn^  hopes  emitted  tn  tb*  mocm 
of  tlio  French  nnniebittt.  and  hie  fears,  m  well  w  hit  partUUiim,  led 
him  taclioK  to  France,  Inatmnch  u  he  had  phltonophlnlly  convinced 
bltownmiudthut,  if  Fraaeetbll,  tlie  AnwrlnBDrranblieniuttliillBlaal 
lu  n  letter  to  no  American  citiion  at  PhlladelpnM  h«  mye :  "  Over 
the  foreign  power*  1  am  muvinced  thev  (tItePreuch)  will  triumph  com- 

Sietely ;  and  1  cannot  but  hope  that  tlut  triumph,  and  tlia  mnapqueot 
iwroce  of  the  invading  tyrania,  is  detlined,  in  the  uriler  of  event*,  to 
kindle  the  wrath  at  the  people  of  Europe  aninrt  thoM  who  have  dared 
to  embroil  thnm  in  luch  wiehedueM,  and  le  Mm,  at  Ungth,  Ita^ 
tuMa,  ankprifiU  to  the  leaffuldt  niAtcA  tAm  Aaee  emn  >o  long  delagntg 
with  hwaioa  blood.  I  am  atill  warm  whenever  1  thinic  of  iheee  aooaa^e/t. ' 
Warm  indeed  t  Not  Rnbecpiene,  nor  Couthou*  nor  Marat  liinuelf, 
could  have  been  hotter  and  in  words  more  bloody.  And  thii  wiu  the 
Unsuaice  of  an  ex-*ecretary  of  rtate  of  tlie  American  rapubiio~thi«  Ute 
Jacobinical  rhapsody  of  one  who  claimed  to  be  a  phlloiophicat  >Utee- 
raan.  a  univemil  phllanlhropiitL  And  at  what  a  moment  was  this 
Uttered  ?  It  was  at «  moment  when  the  French  were  uot  invaded,  but 
inviidiTH,  when  they  were  o^'errunnitit;  all  the  countries  in  their  neigh- 
bonrttood,  and  lalioaring  to  revolutioniae  every  country  in  Europe  by 
moans  of  ptoptgandlst*,  toeret  Mxieliei,  cinlis.  plots,  and  cooapiracies 
—when  t)iey  were  every  day  and  every  hour  iiiriingini(  the  law  of  n.i- 
Uons— wtien  they  had  declotpd  in  their  heart  that  there  was  no  God, 
and  had  aet  un  a  common  proetitute  to  be  wonhipped  af  the  Goddsns 
of  Keasmi ;  when  they  hnd  trampled  upon  all  that  is  moot  *acred  to 
man,  and  liad  mode  a  ronekery  of  every  domestii'  virtue ;  when  they 
hod  brought  to  the  scafliild  not  only  tlie  kin^,  but  also  the  qiie^n,  and 
the  almost  angelic  Princea  Eliulieth;  when  they  wem  murdering 
noble*  and  priests  by  scores  and  by  hundreds  at  a  time  ;  when  at  Paiis 
every  day  was  wilnessinic  the  Kuilloline  a/rviei,  and  other  part*  of 
France  wem  witneesing  iheir/Mtiladei,  and  mrtniUladti,  their  *a/adet, 
and  maiiaget  r^pMietmu,  and  when  the  Vrndia  w;is  converted  iuto 
a  shambles  I  ScalTolds  and  blood,  forsooth  1  Why,  between  the  gnil- 
lotine  ea  pemivmee  and  the  other  processi-*  of  destruction,  there  was 
blood  enouith  shedduig  in  Prune*  to  h*««  MitUW  Uw  moat  nveitoua 
nppvtUa  of  n  N«ra  • 


he  was  still  held  by  die  great  body  of  the  pevple, 
it  would  not  have  been  found  possible,  even  at  tbe 
beginning  of  1794,  to  prevent  a  war  with  England 
and  the  closest  alliance  with  the  French  JacobiDS 
and  Robespierre — for  with  that  great  Incor- 
ruptible," and  with  Saint'Just  and  Couthon,  the 
moral  republicans  of  the  United  State*  must  ddw 
have  treated. 

Madison,  who  remained  at  his  post,  ind  who 
worked  out  in  Congress  the  projects  and  views  of 
Jeffierson  and  the  French  party,  took  up  that  leries 
of  retaliatory  measures  which  Jefferson  hsd  sug- 
gested, and  he  recommended  their  immediate  adop- 
tion, althoi^h  they  should  lead  to  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,  or  to  the  interruption  of  all  conmunicstioD 
with  a  nation  which  had  conducted  itself  to  atro- 
doust^  (for  such  was  the  gentle  language  employed 
by  this  party  in  regard  to  Enf^and).   The  fede- 
ratists,  or  tlie  president's  party,  opposed  the  rear 
lutions  which  Madison  moved,  and  exposed  tbe 
glaring  inaccuracy  of  his  facta ;  but  nevertfaeleM 
some  of  the  resolutions  were  carried  by  a  smalt 
majority,  and  the  French  and  war  pwty  again 
hailed  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  dedaratioo  of 
hostilities  against  England.  Washington,  however, 
would  not  yield  to  the  stoma,  and  he  induced  bit 
cabinet  to  agree  to  send  Jay,  now  the  ehief-juitice 
of  tbe  republic,  as  minister  to  England,  there  to 
negotiate  for  some  amicable  arrangement.  But 
before  Jay  took  his  departure  an  embargo  was  laid 
upon  all  the  British  shipping  in  American  porta, 
and  all  interconne  with  Qreat  Britain  wai  prohi- 
bited until  her  government  should  make  full  com- 
pensation  for  all  injuries,  &C.  In  the  ddiates  which 
preceded  the  voting  of  these  measures,  the  Hall  of 
Congress  wore  a  pretty  close  resemblance  to  die 
National  Convention  or  to  the  Jacobin  Club  at 
Paris  :  the  French  and  English  parties  lost  all 
command  of  temper  and  of  tongue,  and  the  mob 
in  the  galleries  took  part  in  the  debate.  Same 
historical  truths  were  expressed  which  went  to 
lower  the  glory  of  their  revolution  and  war  of  in- 
dependence, and  to  moderate — if  anything  could 
moderate — the  overweening  vanity  of  the  Ame- 
rican people.    A  member  of  the  federal  party  said 
that  everything'  was  sacrificed  to  France  and  to 
French  partialities;  that  tbe  measures  now  po- 
posed  had  French  stamped  upon  the  very  face  of 
them.   This  roused  the  fury  of  a  Colonel  Parker, 
a  disciple  of  tbe  Jefferson  and  Madison  school 
The  colonel  wished  there  was  a  stamp  on  the  (on- 
head  of  every  man,  to  designate  whether  be  *>■ 
for  France  or  for  Britain.    For  himself,  he  wocU 
not  be  silent  and  hear  that  nation  abused  to  whom 
America  was  indebted  for  her  rank  as  a  natioo. 
He  was  firmly  persuaded  that,  but  for  the  aid  of 
France  in  the  last  war,  those  gentlemen  now  on  the 
floor,  who  prided  themselves  in  abuiing  her,  would 
not  have  had  an  opportunity,  in  that  place,  of  doing 
it.    This  produced  a  tremendous  clapping  and 
cheering  in  the  galleries ;  the  mob  thus  assentipg 
to  the  indisputable  truth,  that  it  was  not  Amcncan 
arms  that  had  achieved  Americ»n  independence. 
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The  National  Assembly  had  b^n  at  a  very 
early  period  to  issue  decrees,  and  to  make  innova- 
tions, which  demanded  retaliatory  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government  True  to  no  prin- 
ciple, old  or  new,  le^skting  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  for  the  wants  or  the  pasBions  of  the 
moment,  frequently  contradicting  their  own  axioms, 
and  almost  idways  referring  to  crudities  which  they 
called  first  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  these 
French  revolutionists,  from  Brissot  downwards, 
made  an  unintelligible  galimatias.,  and  set  it  up  as 
the  law  of  nations  according  to  the  new  light  of 
reaaon.  Thus  they  declared  that  corn  and  other 
provisioofl  ahould  no  longer  be  considered  as 
atticlea  contraband  of  war ;  and  dras,  m  the  Mi 
of  May,  1193,  the  Conrention  issued  a  decree  au- 
thorising their  armed  vessels  to  aeise  and  carry  into 
a  port  all  neutral  vessels  laden  with  provisions  and 
bound  to  an  enemy's  port,  or  having  on  board 
merchandise  belonging  to  an  enemy.  Such  mer- 
chandise was  to  be  kept  as  lawful  prize ;  but  the 
provisions,  when  proved  to  be  the  property  of  neu- 
trals, were  to  be  paid  for,  according  to  the  market 
price  in  the  ports  to  which  they  were  originally 
bound.  As  there  was  a  dearth  in  France,  no  time 
was  lost  in  carrying  this  decree  into  operation. 
Some  American  vessels,  laden  with  provisions,  were 
seized  forthwith.  Gouvemeur  Morris  remonstrated, 
and  claimed  an  exemption  in  favour  of  the  Ame- 
rican fli^,  by  T^ht  of  the  treaty  existing  between 
the  two  comitries.  Nothing  eould  well  be  mxat 
Texatious  thw  Uie  omdnct  of  the  to-called  French 
government  At  first  they  admitted  that  the  decree 
was  contrary  to  the  treaty ;  and  decreed,  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 
were  not  comprehended  in  the  decree  of  the  9th  of 
May.  On  the  28th  of  May  they  revoked  their 
exempting  decree  of  the  23rd.  Hereupon  the  Ame- 
rican minister  renewed  his  remonstrances  ;  but  M. 
Ijebrun,  the  minister  for  foreign  aflfairB,  was  en  etat 
d'arrestatioTty  or  on  the  high  road  to  the  guillotiDe, 
and  the  month  of  June  psssed  without  any  satis- 
faction given  to  Gouverneur  Morris.  About  the 
middle  of  June  the  American  ship  '  Little  Cherub,* 
having  on  board  a  rich  cargo,  was  attacked  and 
taken,  near  Dunkirk,  by  the  privateer  *  Le  vrni 
Patriote,'  and  a  lugger  belonging  to  the  French 
republic.  According  to  Gouverneur  Morris's  re- 
port, the  captain  and  crew  were  very  ill  treated, 
although  they  made  no  resistance ;  and,  the  French 
having  entire  possession  of  the  American  ship,  one 
of  them  seized  the  second  mate  by  the  collar,  and 
without  any  provocation  blew  his  brains  out.  To 
Morris's  loud  remonstrance  on  this  atrocious  affair 
the  bloody  Comite  de  Salut  Public^  which  was  now 
directing  all  a^rs,  replied  that,  t/the  statements 
set  forth  by  the  American  minister  were  (rue,  then 
and  in  that  case  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  right  of 
nations,  and  of  treaties  concluded  with  free  Ame- 
ricans, had  been  committed,  &c. ;  that  it  was  the 
part  of  honour  and  justice  to  avenge  this  atrocious 
violation  of  all  law,  and  to  give  to  the  captain 
of  the  *  little  Chenib '  every  satisiaction  which 


was  due  to  him  ;  that  the  privateers  bad  infringed 
not  only  the  laws  of  war,  but  those  of  hospitality 
and  gratitude ;  that,  besides  the  ties  of  fraternity 
which  united  the  two  nations,  the  French  republic 
had  the  strongest  interest  to  favour  the^ee  Ame- 
ricans,  and  to  take  their  vessels  under  its  special 
protection ;  that  the  United  States  were  becoming 
more  and  more  the  granary  of  France  and  her  co- 
lonies, that  they  had  manifested  the  best  disposi- 
tion to  aid  France,  and  that  the  courage  they  had 
shown  in  formally  recognising  the  French  republic, 
in  spite  of  the  inbigues  of  £ngland,  proved  that 
their  friendship  fco*  the  French  was  above  all  po- 
litical and  interested  news;  and,  finally,  that 
from  these  considerations  it  was  evident  that  the 
murder  committed  on  board  the  *  little  Cherub  * 
ought  to  be  severely  punished,  that  the  American 
captain  ought  to  receive  ample  indemnity,  and  that, 
in  conformity  with  the  existing  treaty,  American 
vessels  should  enjoy  fully  the  advantage  resulting 
from  their  neutrality,  "  inasmuch  as  this  neutrality 
facilitates  the  supplies  of  prorisions  to  the  French 
republic  and  her  colonies."  On  the  Ist  of  July 
another  decree  was  issued,  renewing  the  exempting 
decree  of  the  23rd  of  May :  but  this  decree  was 
sgain  revoked  by  another  dated  on  the  2'7th  of  July ; 
and  thus  the  original  decree  of  the  9th  of  May  re- 
mained in  ftiU  force  against  the  Americans,  as 
againM  all  other  neutrals.  Gouverneur  Morris  di- 
rected the  American  consul  or  agent  at  JDunkirk 
to  cause  a  prosecution  to  be  commenced  against 
the  mvrderer  of  the  ill-statred  second  mate ;  but, 
for  his  interference  in  the  matter,  the  said  Ame- 
rican consul  or  agent  was  arrested  by  the  Dunkirk 
patriots  and  Jacobins,  and  clapped  up  in  prison  as 
suspect.  The  ruffian  who  committed  the  murder 
was  acquitted  by  a  Jacobin  jury  on  the  testimony 
of  his  comrades  and  brother  privateers,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  testimony  of  the  American 
master  and  crew.  Instead  of  giving  indemnities, 
the  French  kept  the  cargo  of  the  *  Little  Cherub  ;* 
and  at  nearly  the  same  moment  they  seized  a  num- 
ber of  American  vessels  at  Bordeaux.  Morris 
would  have  remonstrated  in  a  higher  tone  than  he 
had  hitherto  done,  but  he  evidently  stood  in  fear  of 
the  sai^uinary  mob  that  was  now  ruling  France, 
and  the  instrnctions  which  he  was  receiving  from 
Jefferson,  as  secretary  of  state,  were  constantly  re- 
commending him  to  be  calm  and  patient,  and  to 
preserve  at  all  hazards  the  friendship  of  the  French 
republic.  Besides,  this  American  minister  pleni- 
potentiary was  receiving  frequent  intimations  that 
he  was  to  be  superseded  by  some  American  citizen 
of  a  more  democratic  turn.  Thus  Gouverneur 
Morris  submitted  to  wrongs  and  insults  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  borne  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  nation  claiming  to  be  free,  great, 
and  glorious;  and  he  was  either  silent  altogether 
or  remonstrated  in  a  tone  of  timidity  and  inde- 
cision.* 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  England  should 

*  Jared  Spwki,      bdJ  WrHingi  of  Ooavenwar  Uanli.  BoMoB, 
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sutimit  to  thic  new  maritime  code,  or  that,  having 
the  power  to  prevent  it,  she  should  permit  the 
United  States  to  be  made  the  granary  of  France 
and  her  colonies.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1793,  or  a 
month  all  but  one  day  after  the  isanioe  of  the 
French  decree,  which  we  have  seen  TevoKed  and 
conSrmed,  revoked  ^ain  and  uain  confirmed,  all 
in  the  apace  of  a  few  weeks,  ana  which  decree  waa 
ultimately  left  in  full  force,  the  British  government 
issued  an  order  in  council,  which,  under  the  title  of 
**  Additional  instructions  to  British  ships  of  war," 
authorised  them  to  stop  all  vessels  loaded  with  grain 
and  bound  for  France ;  and  to  send  them  into  the 
most  convenient  port,  in  order  that  their  cargoes 
might  be  purchased  by  the  British  government ; 
to  seize  all  ships  attempting  to  enter  ports  declared 
to  be  blockaded,  &c.  Jeiferaon,  who  had  sung  in 
BO  soft  a  note  with  the  French,  and  who  had  opposed 
indemnifying  us  for  British  ships  and  property 
seized  in  American  rivers  and  roadsteads  by  pri- 
vateera  which  .were  fitted  out  in  American  poits, 
and  which  in  several  instances  had  nothing  French 
on  board  except  M.  Genet's  lawkas,  piratical  com- 
misaion,  now  roared  Stentor-like  i^nat  the  British 
government  aa  guilty  of  a  monstrous  violatkm  of 
the  law  of  nations  and  the  rights  of  neutrala.  Mr. 
Hammond',  our  envoy,  replied,  iu  a  mild  and  con- 
ciliating, but  manly  tone,  that  by  the  law  of  nations 
provisions  were  articles  contraband  of  war,  parti- 
cularly where  the  depriving  an  enemy  of  such  sup- 
plies was  one  of  the  means  intended  to  be  employed 
for  reducing  him  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace ; 
that  the  actual  situation  of  France,  and  her  avowed 
principle  of  hostility  againat  all  the  established  go- 
vernments of  Europe,  rendered  the  principle  con- 
tained in  our  order  in  council  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the. present  case,  and  the  more  so  feom 
the  mode  in  which  trade  waa  carried  on  by  the 
ruling  powers  in  France,  vdio  had  decreed  that  all 
neutnl  vessels  laden  with  proviufms  and  bound  to 
an  enemy's  port  should  be  seised ;  that  our  order 
in  council,  instead  of  declaring  eUl  provisions  con- 
traband, as  the  preceding  considerations  would  have 
justified,  was  meant  to  extend  only  to  com,  and 
even  in  intercepting  this  the  British  government 
secured  to  the  neutral  owner  the  fair  and  full  value 
of  his  com^  But  Jefferson  insisted  that  the  law  of 
nations  was  otherwue,  that  our  order  in  council  of 
the  8th  of  June  waa  intended  to  ruin  the  agriculture 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  that  pro- 
visions could  not  be  considered  contraband  in  any 
case  but  that  of  a  place  actually  blockaded  by  a 
force  sufficient  to  make  the  blockade  good.  The 
dispute  was  prolonged  in  England  between  Pinck- 
ney,  the  American  envoy,  and  Lord  Qrenville,  then 
ifHTOgn  secretary  in  the  cabinet  of  hia  relative  Pitt ; 
and,  in  de&anee  of  the  good  rule  that  the  injuries 
first  committed  should  be  the  first  to  be  redressed, 
the  American  diplomatists  insisted  that  satisfaction 
should  be  given  for  evety  American  complaint  be- 
fore any  English  complaint  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  When  reminded  of  the  date  of  the 
French  provision-seizing  decree,  and  of  the  pro- 


priety of  pressing  first  the  repeal  of  that  decree, 
to  which  our  order  in  council  was  retaliatory,  they 
took  refuge  in  an  anachronism,  they  afiected  to 
confound  cause  and  effect,  and  they  attempted  to 
ronceal  their  truckling  to  France,  their  subser- 
viency or  their  devoted  partisanship  and  repablicsn 
partidity,  by  talking  of  the  services  which  Frsnce 
had  rendered  to  the  United  States,  and  of  the  wsnn 
friendship  which  the  mass  of  the  French  people 
were  still  known  to  entertain  for  the  citizens  of 
America.  Their  tone  was  always  oa  the  vei^  of 
insolence,  and  sometimes  beyond  it  In  despotic, 
king-ridden  England  they  had  no  ground  for  thac 
personal  fear  which  so  dulcified  their  tone  at  Paris. 

Another  and  an  ineritable  cause  of  quarrel  arose 
out  of  our  impressment  system,  and  out  of  the 
American  system  of  converiiug,  by  the  shortest  and 
least  cereoKHiious  processes,  British  seamen  and 
other  subjects  of  his  majesty  into  republican  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  By  the  constitution  of 
most  of  these  federal  states  five  year^  reaideuce 
gave  the  righta  of  citizenship  to  every  foreigner, 
■ad  converMt  any  Engliahmsn,  Frendiman,  Spa- 
niard, Geiman,  Dutchman,  or  native  of  any  other 
tAd  country  into  an  American  citisen.  But  this 
five  yean*  residence  and  probation  had  become  a 
mere  theory :  in  practice,  five  months,  or  weeks,  or 
days,  or  even  hours  sufficed  for  the  transmutiUion, 
and  ingenious  crimps  employed  themselves  in 
seducing  British  seamen  from  their  ships,  from  their 
allegiance,  and  from  their  nationality  by  promising 
them  a  few  dollars  more  wages  than  they  obtained 
in  our  national  or  mercantile  navy.  There  was 
a  well-known  Yankee  adventurer  of  this  descrip- 
tion who  boasted  that  he  had,  within  a  given  time, 
made  more  American  citizens  than  had  proceeded 
from  all  the  prolific  matrona  of  the  state  to  whidt 
he  belonged — and  not  babes  and  sucklings,  but  fiiU- 
grown  ^le-bodied  men,  citizens  that  sprung  into 
life,  as  Uie  Republic  herself  had  done,  in  a  state  oi 
ripeness  and  perfection,  without  going  throi^h  the 
antecedent  atagea  of  eziitrace.  In  Boston,  in  New 
York,  in  nearly  all  the  lai^  seaport  towns  of  the 
Union,  there  were  hureaux,  or  register-offices,  or 
manufactories  of  American  citizens,  where  English 
deserters  and  others,  upon  payment  of  a  small  fee, 
received  a  certificate  of  citizenahip.  In  moat  cases 
this  WBS  done  in  a  barefeced  manner,  with  the  sanc- 
tion or  connivance  of  the  local  government;  but 
in  some  cases  tricks  and  jugglings  were  resorted  to 
in  order  to  save  appearances,  and  perhapsi,  also,  to 
soothe  or  cheat  the  delicate  amsdencea  of  aome  of 
the  lawgivers.  There  was  an  old  woman  in  one  <tf 
these  seaport  towns  who  was  mother  or  foster-nuiae 
to  a  host  of  these  Gracchi.  She,  too,  had  a  coq- 
■cience,  and  tried  to  cheat  it  and  the  devil.  She 
kept  a  big  cradle,  made  for  the  purpose  of  rockii^ 
full-grown  Bri^h  aubjecta  who  were  to  be 
verted  in  a  hurry  into  American  citizena,  in  order 
that,  when  tesrimony  should  be  called  for  to  prove 
their  birth,  she  might  with  a  safe  conscience  swear 
she  had  known  them  feom  their  cradle.*  To  escape 
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from  our  press-gangv  many  of  our  eeamen  fled  from 
our  merchant  vessels,  where  they  were  liable  to  be 
seized,  entered  American  trading-vessels  as  natives 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  found  skippers 
and.  shipmates  ready  to  swear  they  were  such.  The 
common  descent  and  common  languue  of  the  two  na- 
tions made  discovery  very  difficult ;  the  English  run- 
agates soon  picked  np  a  few  Americanisms,  a  few  of 
the  common  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  the  nasal  twang 
wastDbeacquiredinlesetfaanfiveyearB.  But  at  times 
it  would  happen  that  the  reported  American  citizen 
would  have,  on  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm,  those 
indelible  marks  which  sailors  used  to  love  to  pro- 
duce with  puncturing  and  gunpowder — a  blue  piece 
of  tatoo,  giving  his  real  English  name  and  the  name 
of  the  British  ship  in  which  he  had  served ;  and  it 
happened  still  more  frequently  that  among  the 
officers  and  crew  of  some  English  man-of-war 
searching  the  suspected  American  vessel  there 
would  be  some  that  could  recc^ise  and  swear  to 
the  identity  of  the  newly  and  irregularly  made 
American  citizen — who  could  detect  in  many  a 
Jonathan  a  real  Jack,  that  had  either  deserted  ^m 
the  king's  service  or  had  transferred  himself  from 
our  merchant  service  for  the  reasons  above  men- 
tioned or  for  other  reasons  equally  weighty.  Yet, 
even  here  a  lapae  of  time  or  strong  reaemhlances 
might  deceive,  and  grievous  though  involuntary 
mistakei  might  be  committed.  And,  besides,  some 
of  our  more  hasty  officers,  irritated  by  the  notorious 
practices  of  the  Ammcans  and  by  the  frequent 
desertion  of  their  men,  might  occasionally  be  not 
over-scrupulous  in  examining  identities  or  in  seizing 
sailors  reported  to  be  Englishmen.  Our  govern- 
ment, however,  always  disclaimed  such  practices, 
and  never  refused  satis&ction  when  it  was  fairly 

nsd  that  the  seamen  so  seized  were  natives  or 
Jide  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Jefferson 
bad  been  incessantly  complaining  that  the  American 
narigation  and  commerce  were  suffering  from  Bri- 
tish violence  wrongs  which  were  never  ofiered  to 
thdr  flag  by  any  other  natini.  He  sternly  r^ected 
a  proposal  made  by  our  government,  that  the  tme 
American  seamen  should  alwaya  carry  about  with 
tbem  certificttes  of  their  citixenahip.  The  English 
minister  must  have  known  how  such  certificates 
were  procured,  hut,  such  as  they  were,  he  offered 
to  cause  them  to  be  respected.  Jefferson  held  that 
the  simplest  rule  would  be,  that  a  vessel  being 
American  should  be  evidence  that  all  on  board  her 
were  Americans  also,  or  that  the  flag  ought  to  pro- 
claim the  citizenship  of  the  whole  crew,  and  not 
allow  of  any  search  or  press.  This  principle  wss 
altogether  inadmissible.  The  correspondence  and 
the  verbal  communications  assumed,  on  the  part  of 
the  tepuhticans,  a  very  angry  tone,  and  nothing  was 
settled  when  Jay  arrived  in  London,  with  such 
powers  as  President  Washington  could  give  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty. 

mittlit,  vho  mided  a  long  time  In  tho  coinitiy,  and  who  tnu  calm 
■nd  ooniidetald  Injudgioff  of  the  aoveTuniMit,  «ad  of  tbacliBneM  and 
haUuof  Uta  AnwnBw  jMople.— Sm  Noua  on  the  UnM  SatM,)^ 
the  Rliht  Bon.  Or  AnROilui  Voitor,  Bart,  Lundoii,  1841  ftTnpid>> 
IktaMl),  u  ^oMl  ta  QiwiMrlr  Bnlaw;  Mo.  CXltXV. 


The  American  envoy  found  a  strong  disposition 
in  Pitt  to  conciliate  the  irritable  republic,  and  to 
keep  her  from  joining  the  French  Jacobins  in  the 
war,*  As  Jay,  in  common  with  all  his  party, 
believed  that  any  closer  alliance  with  the  French 
anarchists  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  entire 
ascendancy  of  the  ultra-democratic  party  at  home, 
and  to  an  anarchy  in  the  United  States,  be  met  Pitt 
more  than  half  way,  md  finally — on  the  19th  of 
November,  1704— lu  conduded  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  amity  with  Gh'cat  Britain  which,  nnfbr^ 
tnnately.  lefl  stall  unsettled  various  causes  of  disa- 
gTeement.t  This  treaty  arrived  in  the  United  States 
early  in  March,  1795.  and  produced  among  the 
French  and  democratic  party  a  storm  which  is 
supposed  never  to  have  been  equalled  since.  On 
the  8th  of  June,  Washington,  as  president,  convened 
die  senate  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  treaty ; 
and  on  the  24th  the  senators,  by  the  requisite  majo- 
rity, advised  its  ratification,  with  the  exception  of 
one  article  which  Jay  had  clearly  admitted  by  mis- 
tske,  and  to  rescind  which  there  could  have  been  no 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  British  government. 
At  this  juncture  some  intelligence  was  received  that 
our  cruisers  and  blockading  squadrons  were  seizing 
American  provisions  going  to  France;  and  here- 
upon Washington  thought  proper  to  indmate  that 
he  would  not  ratify  the  treaty  if  those  orders  in 
council  continned  to  be  enforced.  The  senate,  with 
respect  to  some  of  its  executive  duties,  lay  undv  the 
obligation  of  secrecy ;  but  in  spite  of  this  rule  a 
Virginian  member  of  that  body,  and  a  partisan  of 
the  French,  published  an  abstract  of  the  unratified 
treaty  in  a  Philadelphian  newspaper.  Although 
the  articles  contained  many  important  concessions 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  many  advantages 
for  the  Americans,  among  others  some  relaxation 
in  our  Navigation  Act,  and  a  privilege  to  trade, 
under  certain  limitations,  both  with  our  East  and 
West  India  dominions— although,  in  fact,  the  treaty 
was  for  that  time,  when  neither  the  abaolnte  free 
trade  system,  nor  the  reciprociW  system,  had  found 
much  ftivour  in  the  eyes  of  any  European  statesman, 
a  liberal  compact  on  our  side— «lthoi^h  Jay,  who 
had  negotiatn  it,  declared  that  it  was  an  oriffi*r  of 
conciliation  and  friendship,  that  it  included  eatia- 
faction  to  American  claims  of  justice,  that  it  was  a 
decided  deviation  from  the  old  restrictive  policy  of 
the  English  government,  and  tended  to  shock  the 
ancient  prejudices  of  the  English  people,  and  that 
it  was  such  a  treaty  as  none  but  a  strong  adminis- 
tration like  Mr.  Pitt's  would  have  ventured  upon, 
the  entire  democratic  party  exclaimed  with  one  voice 
that  it  tamely  and  basely  surrendered  the  honour, 
rights,  and  interests  of  the  United  States  at  the 
feet  of  their  most  deadly  enemy.  The  Jacobin 
cluba  which  Genet  had  put  in  ojperation,  and  the 
other  self- created  political  societies  which  had 

*  Iq  a  print*  letter  to  Wathtagton,  Jav  My*  "  If  there  te  not  r 
Iti^  dUpo^tlnn  in  the  ftreater  part  of  thU  c^inet  and  nation  tn. 
%»di  I  "Bi  exeeedingly  nlttakni.  I  no  not  mean  an  ostenriblB 
\^teaipo<^v|>  tetftreo/  900A  rfuperitiM.   I  »i«h  it  may  hawK 

'^^^  g£'ntMmiaiiCllibt(Mtr,«aie,Tal.fiLvp.S6S,<»4. 
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spread  over  the  country,  and  which,  to  lue  Waih- 
ingtoo's  words,  were  **  labouring  inceasantly  to  low 
the  seeds  of  distrust,  jealousy,  and  discontent, 
thereby  hoping  to  eflfect  some  rerolution  in  the 
government"  took  up  the  sabject  of  the  treaty ; 
popular  meetings  were  called  and  held  in  all  the 
large  towns,  and  the  demagogues  harangued  and 
the  newspapers  screamed.  According  to  a  native 
Writer  of  the  Jefierson  school,  the  hubbub  was  the 
louder  on  account  of  the  successful  encroachments 
and  invasions  which  the  French  republicans  (who, 
like  the  American,  had  renounced  and  forsworn 
all  conquests),  were  making  upon  all  their  neigh- 
bours. "  Ttie  animosity  to  England  and  the  attach- 
ment to  France,  who  had  already  begun  that  career 
of  military  success  which  filled  all  Europe  with 
astonishment  and  alarm,  were  now  at  their  height ; 
and  they  were  of  themsdvea  sufficient  to  insure  the 
oondemnation  of  any  trea^  with  England,  however 
fiur  or  reciprocal."*  An  American  writer  of 
another  adiool  honestly  oonfesses  that  these  present 
passions  boded  ill  for  any  future  friendship  Iwtwttn 
the  old  mother  country  and  her  emancipated  colo- 
nies ;  that  the  lentimenta  called  forth  on  this 
occasion  demonstrated,  that  no  possible,  adjustment 
of  diflferences  with  Great  Britain,  no  possible 
arrangement  which  might  promise  a  future  friendly 
intercourse  with  that  nation,  could  be  satisfactory.f 
The  French  and  democratic  party  insisted  that  any 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  England  was  a 
degradii^  insult  to  the  American  people,  a  pusilla- 
nimous surrender  of  their  honour^  an  insidious 
injury  to  France,  an  abandonment  of  the  andetU 
ally  of  the  Unitied  States,  whose  friendship  had 
given  them  independence,  and  whose  splendid 
victories  still  protected  them,  for  a  close  cmnexion 
with  the  natural  enemy  of  that  ally,  and  with  the 
enemy  of  human  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man ! 
Jay  was  reviled  for  having  negotiate  the  treaty ; 
the  senators  were  charged  with  downright  corrup- 
tion and  treason  against  the  people  for  having  con- 
ditionally ratified  it ;  and  Washington  himself  only 
escaped  the  foul  imputation  of  corruption  to  be  set 
down  as  a  fool,  or  as  the  dupe  of  the  English  party 
who  surrounded  him.  The  president,  according  to 
his  custom,  had  retired  to  pause  and  ponder,  at  hia 
country  house  on  Mount  Vernon.  JeffersoD,  who 
remained  in  his  retirement  at  Monticello,  did  his 
best  to  keep  up  the  cry  against  the  treaty,  which  he 
called  "an  execrable  thing,"  an  "infamous  act," 
"  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  England  and  the 
Anglo-men  of  this  country  a^nst  the  legislature  and 
people."  Filled  with  anxiety  and  with  alarms— 
the  least  of  which  was  nut  hia  belief  that  the  demo- 
crats would  induce  the  French  to  believe  that  the 
treaty  was  really  calculated  to  favour  England  at 
the  expense  of  France — Washington  quitted  Mount 
Vernon  much  sooner  than  he  intended,  and  has- 
tened to  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. He  waa  cheered  by  a  counter-current  which 
aet  in  from  New  York,  where  the  merchants,  whose 

•  Tiickor. 
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prosperity  almost  entirely  depended  upon  K^liah 
capital,  voted  in  the  Chjunber  of  Gommeroe  reso- 
lutions expresMve  of  their  approbation  of  the  Ei^ltsh 
treaty.  He  answered,  in  a  firmer  tone  than  he  had 
hitherto  used,  the  Select  Men  of  die  town  of  Boston 
who  had  remonstrated  with  him  against  giving  his 
assent  to  the  abominable  treaty.  He  reminded  them 
that  the  republican  constitution  had  assigned  to  the 
president  the  power  of  making  treaties,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  Seeing  that 
delay  would  but  swell  the  popular  tempest,  he  had 
by  this  time  made  up  his  mind  to  ratify  the  treaty 
without  waiting  for  the  revocation  of  our  order  iu 
council  about  provisions.  All  his  cabinet  agreed 
with  him  exce^  Jefiieison's  successor,  who  main- 
tained  that  during  the  existence  of  the  said  provi- 
sion order,  and  during  the  war  between  Britain  and 
France,  the  treaty  ought  not  to  be  concluded ;  and 
on  the  12th  of  August,  1795,  the  reaolution  was 
adopted  to  ratify  the  treaty  immediately,  and  to 
accompany  the  ratification  with  a  strong  memorial 
against  the  provision  order.  This  was  done ;  and, 
to  show  his  earnest  wish  for  a  good  understanding 
with  the  United  States,  Pitt  revoked  the  order,  and 
the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged. 

There  was  a  lull  of  the  storm  until  February, 
1796,  when  the  treatv,  in  its  completed  form,  was 
announced  to  the  American  nation  by  a  proclama- 
tion, a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  Congress,  then 
sitting.  The  House  of  representatives,  who  had 
previously  shown  an  aversion  to  the  treaty,  now 
complained  that  they  bad  been  treated  with  gvett 
disrespect,  and  proceeded  to  question  the  right  of 
the  president  and  senate  to  conclude  any  treaty 
without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  president's  friends  iu  that  Houe 
were  outvoted  by  very  latge  majorities;  but  tim 
president  remained  firm,  and  eventually  the 
sentatives  voted  the  appropriatims  necessary  to  the 
treaty  without  deciding  the  constitutional  question. 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin  threw  their  whole 
weight  into  the  scale  of  opposition,  and  bitterly 
aasailed  Washington  after  his  triumph.  It  seem 
to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  nothing  but  Ae 
personal  popularity  and  the  firmness  of  the  presi- 
dent could  have  carried  him  through,  or  could  have 
prevented,  even  now,  the  French  democratic  party 
from  throwing  back  the  treaty  into  the  &Ge  of 
England,  and  from  thus  provoking  an  immediate 
war.  Jefferson  wrote  a  leUer  to  an  Italian  friend 
who  had  resided  in  America,  and  who  entertained 
congenial  political  tastes.  In  this  letter,  which  was 
translated  and  published  both  at  Floieoce  and  at 
Paris  Qn  the  latter  city  it  made  its  appearance  in 
the  official  Moniteur),  and  whidi  seems  to  hare 
been  intended  by  the  writer  of  it  to  be  so  published, 
Je&rson  held  up  Washington  and  his  party  to  the 
execration  of  all  true  democrata,  and  liberty  and 
equality  men.  According  to  this  slave  holding 
Virginian  and  ex-aecretary-of-state,  all  liberty  and 
republicanism  were  flying  away  from  America,  to 
give  place  to  an  Anglican,  monarchical,  and  aristo- 
cratical  party.  ^to^g^lvoj^Qjpjy^^  drmw 
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over  the  country  die  mbstance,  u  they  had  already 
dme  the  forms,  of  the  British  government: — 
^wn«t  the  true  republican  citizens  were  ranged  the 
executive,  the  judiciary,  two  out  of  three  branches 
of  the  legislature,  all  the  officers  of  the  government, 
all  who  wanted  to  become  officers,  all  timid  men 
who  preferred  the  calm  of  despotism  to  the  bois- 
terous sea  of  liberty ;  British  merchants;  and  Ame- 
ricans trading  on  British  capitals ;  speculators,  and 
holders  of  stock  ia  the  banks  and  public  funds,  &c. 
"It  would  give  you  a  fever,"  sud  Jefferson  to  his 
TuBcan  democrat,  "were  I  to  name  to  you  the 
apostates  who  have  gone  over  to  these  heresies ;  men 
who  were  Samsons  in  the  field  and  Solomons  in  the 
council,  but  who  have  had  thor  heads  shorn  by  the 
harlot  England !"  This  letter  was  re-translated 
out  of  the  French  of  the  Moniteur,  was  published 
in  the  English  newspapers,  and,  being  waited  across 
the  Atlantic,  it  found  its  way  into  the  American 
papers. 

Washington  had  not  overrated  tlie  effect  which 
the  ravings  of  the  democratic  party  would  produce 
on  the  minds  of  the  French,  to  whom  the  notion  of 
any  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  was  insupportable.  The  French  executive 
forthwith  accused  the  American  executive  of  the 
basest  ingratitude,  of  cunning,  reservation,  and 
double  d<»ling ;  of  having  sold  themselves  to  the 
tyrant  George  III.,  and  of  having  thus  renounced 
the  amity  and  provoked  the  resentment  of  the 
Grande  RSpnbUqtu,  These  public  demonstrations 
were  accompanied  by  secret  designs  of  a  very  hwtile 
and  pernicious  nature.  Through  a  private  channel 
Freudent  Washington  received  information  that  the 
special  ^ents  of  ue  French  executive  in  the  West 
India  islands  were  about  to  issue  orders  for  the 
capture  of  all  American  vessels,  laden  wholly  or 
partially  with  provisions,  and  bound  for  any  port 
within  the  dominions  of  the  British  crown.  Now 
a  very  important  part  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  consisted  of  exports  of  provisions  to  our  West 
India  colonies.  Monroe,  who  had  succeeded  Gou- 
vemeur  Morris  as  American  minister  at  Paris,  was 
recalled,  as  being  but  too  likely  to  second  the  wishes 
of  the  democratic  party,  and  Charles  Pinckney, 
Isrother  of  T.  Pinckney,  the  late  minister  at  London, 
-waa  selected  fay  Washington  to  ancceed  him.  This 
appointment  was  made  in  die  snmmer  of  1196,  but 
Hnckn^  did  not  arrive  at  Paris  till  the  month  of 
Noremoer,  and  before  any  dispatches  relating  the 
insults  which  had  been  put  upon  him  could  be 
received  in  the  United  States,  Washington  had 
ceased  to  be  president.  It  had  been  thought  that 
he  would  stand  another  election,  but  in  the  month 
of  September  Washington  publicly  announced  his 
intention  of  withdrawing  entirely  from  the  toils  of 
office,  and  put  forth  a  long  document  which  is  called 
his  valedictory  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  two  great  parties  now  brought  forward 
their  respective  chieft :  John  Adams  the  elder,  and 
T.  Pinckney,  the  late  minister  at  London,  were 
»ttpp(Hted  for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice-resi- 
dent by  the  English  party,  or  federalists,  m  Wash- 
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ingtonians ;  the  whde  force  of  the  French  party 
was  exerted  in  favour  of  Jeffieraon,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  manifold  declarations  that  be  had  done 
for  ever  with  public  life,  now  aspired  to  be  the 
successor  of  Washington,  to  change  his  entire  sys- 
tem, and  to  bring  in  one  of  his  ovn  party  as  vice- 
president.  The  contest  was  excessively  sharp,  and 
seemed  at  one  time  doubtful,  but  in  the  end  the 
federalists  proved  a  trifle  stronger  than  the  anti-fede- 
ralists, and  J,  Adams,  by  a  majority  of  three  votes 
over  Jefferson,  was  elected  president  of  the  United 
States.  Hie  curious  constitution  of  the  republic 
must  be  read  by  those  who  wish  to  have  a  clear 
notion  of  the  mode  of  electing  the  two  chief  magi^ 
trates  i  but  it  will  suffice  here  to  state  that  Jefferson, 
the  candidate  ibr  the  presidency,  having  more 
votes  than  T.  Pinckney,  the  candidate  for  uie  vice- 
presidency,  was  considered,  in  conformity  with  the 
American  constitution,  to  be  duly  elected  to  the 
latter  office.  It  seemed  strange  to  many,  that  the 
political  rival  of  Washington  should  accept  the 
mferior  post  and  hold  office  under  Adams,  one  of 
the  most  decided  of  the  federalists  or  Anglo-men ; 
hut  Jefferson  waa  deeply  in  debt,  and  the  salary 
attached  to  the  vice-presidency  was  an  important 
object  in  his  calculations ;  and,  moreover,  if  Adams 
should  chance  to  die  during  the  fixed  term  of  office, 
the  president's  chair,  with  its  higher  salary  and 
greater  prerogatives,  would  lie  open  to  the  acting 
vice-pr^ident.  The  pains  which  Jeffereon  took  to 
mystify  some  of  his  fnends  and  conceal  his  motives 
can  impose  only  on  very  credulous  minds.  There 
was  Btilt  anotho*  circumstance  to  render  the  infe- 
rior post  he  took  not  unacceptable  or  unprofitable 
to  the  projects  he  had  in  view : — the  vice-president 
is,  by  right  of  that  office,  chairman,  or  speaker,  or 
president  of  the  American  senate,  having  a  casting 
voice,  which  was  then  of  very  great  value,  as  the 
number  of  senators  was  only  thirty-two.  And  in  this 
capacity  Jefferson  might  hope,  by  his  ability  and 
eloquence,  and  his  practieed  turn  for  political  in- 
trigue, to  win  over  or  democratize  some  of  the 
senators.  According  to  the  American  system  there 
was  nothing  anomalous,  or  any  way  wrong,  in  a  con- 
flict of  opinions  and  views  between  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  republic  and  his  cabinet  ministers, 
or  between  the  president  and  the  vice-president, 
and  therefore  Jeffisrson  immediately  set  himself  in 
opposition  to  Adams,  and  thwarted  or  attempted  to 
thwart  nearly  all  the  new  president's  measures,  but 
most  of  all  those  which  went  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  England  and  the  maintenance  of  the  treaty 
which  Washington  had  concluded  with  her.  Fancy 
and  fiction  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  describe 
the  pleasant  solitudes  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  the 
happy,  tranquil  days  which  closed  the  life  of  the 
great  Liberator ;  but,  if  we  do  not  greatly  err,  the 
eye  of  truth  would  have  discovered  in  that  retire- 
ment, a  proud  old  man,  with  his  pride  wounded  and 
his  hopes  blighted,  with  little  to  please  him  in  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs,  and  with  nothing  but  doubt 
and  anxiety  for  the  future  fate  of  MLjcountry.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  179e,iii^J<sJ^0g+@i- 
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drew  from  tbe  itage,  then  were  or  there  recently 
had  been  troubles  in  the  east  and  troubles  in  the 
vest,  troubles  in  the  north  and  troubles  in  the 
south — fierce  insurrections,  with  gouging  and  nose- 
alttting,  among  the  Kentuckians,  who  wanted  exteo- 
aion  of  territory,  and  obstinate  rebellions  against 
flie  central  goremment  among  the  Pennsylranians, 
who  wanted  an  exemption  from  taxes.  The  Penn- 
sylvanian  insui^nts  had  fired  upon  the  officers  of 
tike  law,  had  besieged  the  inspector-general  of  excise 
and  compelled  him  to  surrender  and  deliver  up  his 
papers;  had  made  the  marshal  promise  that  he 
would  execute  no  more  processes  to  the  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains ;  had  stopped  the  mail  and 
broken  open  the  letters  to  discover  the  persons  who 
were  opposed  to  them,  and  had  made  all  such  per- 
Bons  fiy  the  country ;  after  which  they  had  called  a 
convention  to  set  both  the  state  government  and 
the  central  government  at  defiance.  All  this  had 
obliged  Washington  to  call  upon  New  Jersey,  Vir- 
ginia, and  one  or  two  other  states  of  tfie  union  to 
march  13,000  militia  into  Ffemuylvania.  The 

SMtneaa  of  tbe  militant  force  employed  is  said  to 
ve  prevented  the  effusion  of  blood ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain tnat,  although  the  disaffected  did  not  venture 
to  assemble  in  arms,  some  blood  was  shed  in  this 
civil  strife,  and  that,  afterwards,  the  executive  was 
not  strong  enough  to  procure  any  adequate  pimi^- 
ment  for  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  who 
had  been  arrested  and  detained  forle^al  prosecution. 
While  the  militia  were  assembling  m  Pennsylvania 
the  spirit  of  insurrection  showed  itself  in  a  part  of 
the  neighbouring  state  of  Maryland.  Nor  was  that 
spirit  subdued  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  marching  of 
the  12,000  militia:  a  sour  and  malignant  temper 
displayed  itself,  and  plainly  indicated  that  the  people 
would  rise  i^n  if  that  great  military  force  were 
wholly  withdrawn,  and  President  WsMiington  had 
therefore  been  compelled  to  leave  a  strong  detacb> 
ment  in  the  centre  of  the  disaffected  country  all 
through  the  winter  of  1*794-5. 

When  Pinckney  reached  Paris  to  deprecate  the 
wrath  of  the  directory  which  now  exercised  the 
powers  which  had  been  held  in  such  rapid  succes- 
sion by  so  many  parties,  he  was  treated  with  a 
degree  of  insolence  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
exceeded  if  he  had  been  the  agent  of  some  petty 
conquered  state  in  Italy  or  on  the  Rhine.  He  was 
told  that  the  French  people  naturally  preferred  his 
predecessor  Monroe,  who  was  a  friend  to  France 
and  a  foe  to  England — that  ibe  of  all  free  nations. 
The  directors  kept  him  waiting  for  an  audience 
like  a  lackey  in  an  antechamber,  and,  when  they 
admitted  him  and  inspected  his  credentids,  they 
haughtily  announced  to  him  their  determination 
not  to  receive  another  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
the  United  States,  until  ti&er  the  redress  of 
grievances  demanded  of  the  American  government 
which  the  French  republic  had  a  right  to  expect. 
This  insulting  audience  was  followed  by  verbal 
messages  still  more  insolent,  which  were  intended 
tit  sting  the  American  minister  out  ^  France  ; 
and  at  laa^  seeing  that  Pinckney  wai  not  to  be  L 


driven  away  by  such  means,  the  directors  sent  him 
a  written  order  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  Frendi 
republic  within  eight-and-forty  hours.   The  Ame- 
rican plenipotentiary  humbled  himself  so  ftr  as  to 
request  to  be  allowed  to  remain  as  a  private  in- 
dividual i  but  the  ditectrary  refused  the  request. 
-  To  complete  this  hostility  American  vessels  were 
emba^oed  in  the  porta  of  France,  Holland,  &c., 
and  were  seized  by  French  cruisers  or  privateers 
wherever  found,  and  were  shortly  afterwards  all 
condemned  as  fair  prizes.    At  the  same  time  the 
directors  did  what  Monsieur   Genet  had  done 
before  them — ^they  appealed  from  the  American 
executive  to  the  American  people,  and  laboured 
hard  and  ingeniously,  and  in  many  modes,  to  effect 
a  breach  between  the  central  government  and  the 
citizens.   This  contemptuous  treatment  is  sup- 
posed to  have  produced  an  evil  effect  on  the  popu- 
larity of  the  French  and  democratic  party  in 
America,  where,  it  is  said,  the  majority  of  the 
pec^te  would  have  been  found  ready  to  vindicate 
their  insulted  dignity  by  declaring  war  ^^inst 
France.   But  the  American  government  procseeded 
to  hunble  itself  stiU  farther — to  crouch  at  the  feet 
of  the  French  directory,  and  only  to  receive  more 
and  more  insults.    Instead  of  sending  the  French 
minister  out  of  their  country,  and  suspending  all 
diplomatic  intercourse  as  the  usual  and  proper  reta- 
liation for  the  expulsion  of  Pinckney  from  France, 
they  sent  to  France  not  one  but  three  envoys  or 
commissioners — ^T.  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  CJeny. 
These  illustrious  republicans  took  their  departure 
in  the  summer  of  1797.    Early  in  1798  dispatches 
were  received  by  President  AdamB*8  government 
from  them — dispatches  which  excited  one  genen! 
burst  of  ind^ation  from  the  federal  party,  con- 
verted some  of  Uieir  opponents,  and  for  a  time 
silenced  the  fevonrers  and  apologists  of  France.* 
In  short,  the  directors  had  treated  the  triad  mme 
than  they  had  treated  the  single  mvoy :  they  had 
refiued  to  recognise  the  envoys,  or  even  to  look 
into  their  letters  of  credence ;  they  insinuated  thtt 
two  out  of  the  three  being  taken  from  the  fedoi/ 
party  (which  had  supported  the  measures  of  thn 
own  government)  furnished  just  cause  of  umbrage, 
as  the  federalists  were  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain,  &c.   While  thus  refusing  to  recog^ 
nise  them,  the  directors,  by  means  of  irregular  un- 
official agents,  gave  them  to  understand  that  the 
payment  of  a  very  large  sum  of  money  from  tbe 
United  States  to  the  French  republic  was  the  con- 
dition which  must  ^cede  not  only  any  reconcilia- 
tion, but  any  n^ociation  whatever !  J^erson  well 
understood  his  own  coantrymen  when  he  said  that 
the  seat  of  their  sensibility  wu  in  dieir  purse. 
The  envoys  (who  might  have  remembered  diat  tbe 
states  still  owed  money  to  France)  were  horror- 
stricken  !    They  could  scarcely  believe  their  ears 
— they  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake — 
they  hoped  that  the  unofficial  agents  were  making 
an  essay  to  rob  on  their  own  private  account ;  but. 
upon  further  inquiry,  they  obtained  ni£Scient  eri- 
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dence  that  the  said  ageota  wted  hf  authority  of 
the  directors,  and  that  it  was  really  the  voice  of 
the  executive  of  the  Grande  Rejndflique  which  said 
— "  Milliona  of  Spanish  dollars  down  upon  the 
nail^  or  no  restitution,  no  compentatioD,  no  recon- 
ciliation, no  treaty !"  The  three  Americans  re- 
presented that  an  advance  of  money  by  a  neutral 
to  a  belligerent  power  would  be  a  departure  from 
neutrality ;  that  such  paym^t  might  be  considered 
aa  rendering  America  tributary  to  France,  and 
taken  as  a  precedent ;  and  they  returned  a  decided 
native  to  the  proposition.  The  French  directors, 
however,  returned  to  the  charge,  or  their  agenta 
endeavoured  to  work  upon  the  ^ira  of  the  Ame- 
ricani  for  their  country,  and  for  thenuelTCs  per* 
BonaUy.  They  deacribed  the  immense  and  still 
increaaing  power  of  France,  hia  conqoests  in  Bd- 
gium,  Holland,  Italy,  Germany,  the  bumilif^on  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  the  ruin  or  confusion  which 
had  fallen  upon  every  continental  power  that  had 
dared  to  oppose  the  invincible  republic  ;  they  spoke 
confidently  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  chuckling  over  the  Irish  re- 
bellion which  was  then  breaking  out  under  their 
auspices,  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  the  mutinies  in  our 
navy  at  Portsmouth  and  tbe  Nore ;  and  they  asked 
where,  except  in  the  friendship  of  Frauce,  could 
America  look  for  safety  ?  The  three  envoya  were, 
moreover,  assured  Uiat  if  they  believed  their  conduct 
would  be  approved  in  the  United  States  they  were 
much  mistaken,  ita  the  means  which  the  directory 
possess^  in  those  states  to  exciteodium  againattbem 
were  great,  ami  would  unquestionably  be  employed. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Tidleyrand,  as  the  directors' 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  the  three  envoys  gave 
a  detailed  account  of  the  uniform  friendliness  of 
their  government  to  France.  Talleyrand  replied 
unofficially,  and  criminated  the  American  govem- 
ment  in  his  most  caustic  style  ;  and  this  letter  waa 
in  possession  of  an  anti-federalist  printer  in  Phil- 
adelphia, who  had  uniformly  supported  the  preten- 
sions of  the  French  republicj  some  time  before  it 
reached  the  American  government.  These  were 
among  the  means  which  the  directwy  possessed  in 
the  States.  Talleyrand  had  not  lived  iu  those  states 
in  vain  1  Though  refused  recognition,  though 
bearded  and  trampled  upon  by  some  of  the  vilest 
secret  emissaries  of  the  profligate  directory,  though 
put  under  the  surveillance  uf  the  French  secret 
police,  the  American  trio  remained  st  Paris  as  long 
as  they  were  allowed  to  do  so,  petitioning  to  be 
heard,  and  drinkiug  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  national 
humiliation.  After  making  sundry  intimations  to 
the  two  of  the  three  envoys  who  belonged  to  the 
federal  or  Washington  party  that  they  were  very 
unwelcome  visitors  in  France,  and  ought  to  get 
them  gone,  the  directors  sent  them  their  passports, 
and  commanded  them  to  quit  tbe  territories  of  the 
French  republic  forthwith.  But,  still  further  to 
aggravate  these  wrongs,  the  directon  at  the  same 
tinu  acquainted  the  third,  or  tbe  anti-federal 
envoy,  that  he  might  remain  where  he  wu :  and 


this  anti-federalist,  this  correspondent  and  &st 
friend  Jetferson,  this  Gerry,  gladly  consented  to 
stay  at  Paris,  and  to  resume,  in  an  unofficial  man- 
ner, and  as  a  private  American  citizen,  the  discus- 
sions which  had  been  broken  off.  And  at  Paris, 
and  under  the  surveillance  of  Fouche*s  police, 
Gerry  remained,  until  the  powers  supreme  thought 
proper  to  order  him  away  to  Fontainebleau,  where 
he  lived  for  some  time  as  a  detenu.  Well  may  it 
be  said  that  history  will  scarcely  iumish  the  ex- 
ample of  a  nation,  not  absolutely  degraded,  which 
haa  received  from  a  foreign  power  such  contumely 
and  insult  as  were  aufeted  by  the  United  States  in 
the  persons  of  these  ministers  1  * 

During  theae  tranaacdona  open  war  continued 
to  be  wa^  by  the  cruisers  of  France  and  her 
dependencies  tm  American  commerce ;  and  a  decree 
was  put  forth  by  the  directors  which  made  a  ves- 
sel friendly  or  enemy  according  to  the  hands  by 
which  the  cargo  was  manufactured.  The  new 
maritime  law  went  to  throw  all  American  shippings 
out  of  employment,  as  British  bottoms,  which  alone 
had  the  benefit  of  convoy,  would  have  all  the 
return  cai^s  from  England.  The  seat  of  sen- 
sibility was  again  touched ;  and  throughout  the 
American  union  there  was  a  loud  outcry  against 
tbe  decree,  and  a  louder  cry  of  "  Millions  for  de- 
fence, not  a  cent  fin:  tribute  I"  Favoured  by  the 
feelings  and  resentments  of  the  moment,  President 
Adams,  in  a  message  to  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, recommended  that  the  country  ahould  be 
put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  that  a  commission 
for  reprisals  by  sea  should  be  issued.  JefEerson 
called  this  message  an  "  insane  message,"  and  re- 
commended that  Congress  should  adjourn,  ia  order 
to  consult  their  constituents,  and  in  order  to  gain 
time  enough  to  allow  the  descent  of  the  French  on 
England  and  Ireland  to  have  its  effect  here,  in 
America,  as  well  aa  there.f  fiut  a  coosiderable 
majority  stood  by  the  president  and  voted  what  he 
recommended.  And  now,  at  this  moment  of  gene- 
ral indignation  against  fiance,  was  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  that  national  armed  American  navy, 
which  waa  never  employed  against  the  French, 
but  which,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  was  em- 
ployed, and  upon  infinitely  leaa  provocation,  against 
England.  Resolutions  were  pused  for  equipping 
ships  of  war  and  forming  a  regular  naval  depart- 
ment i  an  improved  organization  was  given  to  the 
militia,  a  provisional  army  of  20,000  men  waa 
voted,  and  Washington  was  invited  from  his  re- 
tirement at  Mount  Vernon  to  take  the  command  of 
this  army  as  soon  as  it  should  be  ready.  A  tax 
on  stamps  had  been  previously  authoriud,  and  now 
a  direct  tax  on  lands  was  resorted  to.t 
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There  was  a  miutering  of  forces,  and  a,  mat 
drummiag  and  trumpeting  throughout  the  land, 
but  nothing  came  of  it.  The  soldier  of  fortune 
from  Corsica,  reluming  from  Egypt  at  the  close 
of  1799,  overset  the  directory,  and  made  himself 
firat  consul  of  France.  He  began  to  alter  nearly 
eTcrything  that  the  directory  had  done ;  and  he 
clearly  saw  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  re- 
newing friendly  ccnmexiona  with  the  United  States, 
and  from  involving  them  in  quarrels  with  England. 
Three  more  American  envoys  extraordinary  and 
ministers  plenipotentiaiy  were  packed  off  fiir  Paria 
to  negociate  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  their  n^ciationi  terminated  in 
what  the  Americans  choie  to  consider  an  amicable 
and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  differences  with 
the  French  Republic.  George  Washington  did  not 
live  to  see  this  renewal  of  a  dose  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  France,  which  for  many  years  he^had 
considered  aa  highly  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity, 
independence,  morals,  religion,  and  happiness  of 
biscountry.  Hedied  at  Mount  Venion,on  the  14th 
of  December,  1799,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his 
age  ;  leaving  a  widow,  but  no  son  to  succeed  him — 
leaving  no  issue  of  either  sex.  One  sensibility  was 
checked  by  another,  or  the  great  seat  of  American 
sensibility,  the  purse,  opposed  all  such  honours  as 
cost  money.  Speeches  and  eulogiums  there  were 
in  Congress,  funeral  orations  in  alT  the  great  towns 
of  all  the  States,  and  perhaps  there  never  waa  a 
greater  outlay  of  words  and  long-winded  sentences 
bestowed  upon  any  illustrious  man  on  a  similar 
occasion.  Congress  voted  too,  that  the  president's 
chair  should  be  covei'ed  with  black  crape,  that 
all  the  members  should  wear  mourning,  that  it 
ahould  be  recommended  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  for 
thirty  days,  that  there  should  be  a  funeral  proces- 
aiou  from  CongreBs-hall  to  the  German  Lutheran 
church  in  Philadelphia,  in  memory  of  General 
Washington ;  and  all  this  was  done  accordingly, 
being  cheap  to  do.  But  another  vote  for  meeting, 
at  the  national  expense,  a  suitable  monument 
though  carried  unanimously  in  Congress,  was 
never  carried  into  executimi,  for  itwouU  have  cost 
mnch  money,  and  a  voice,  coming  from  the  seat 
of  sensibility,  said  that  the  only  proper  monument 
to  the  memory  of  a  meritorious  citizen  was  that 
which  the  people  would  erect  in  their  affiscUonh. 
This  monument  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
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people  did  not  prevent  a  very  large  part  of  them 
from  heaping  obloquy  upon  his  humble  grave,  hy 
holding  up  Adams,  and  the  other  men  who  were 
but  pupils  of  Wasluogton  or  continuators  of  his 
system  of  policy,  as  oppressive  aristocrats,  as  foes 
to  the  liberties  of  the  populace,  as  traitors  to  their 
country,  sold  to  England ;  nor  did  this  cease  antil 
Jefferson,  the  political  adversary  of  Wasbingtani, 
was  put  into  the  president's  chair.  It  would  be 
too  long  to  describe  by  what  means  the  mode  of 
electing  the  president  of  the  United  States  was 
altered,  and  by  what  tulsome  prooeaaea  and  in- 
trigues that  right  of  election  to  the  supreme  wamr 
gistracy  was  made  to  devolve  upon  Congren.  But 
on  the  17th  of  February,  1801,  Jefferson  obtained 
the  post  at  which  he  had  been  so  long  aiming, 
being  elected  president  by  ballot  by  t«i  of  the  aix- 
teen  states  then  constituting  the  Union.* 

From  this  moment  commenced  the  real  reign  of 
the  democrats  upon  the  American  earth.  All 
things  underwent  a  rapid  change  and  transmuta- 
tion ;  both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  federalists  were  rapidly  altered,  and  the  vox 
populi  began  to  be  taken  as  the  voice  of  the  gods. 
Only,  to  Keep  it  in  tune  with  his  own  voice.  Pre- 
sident Jefferson  played  all  sorts  of  popular  forces, 
and  resorted  to  the  roost  d^rading  condescensions 
towards  the  mob.  Not  irithout  a  reminisooice  of 
the  days  when  he  wore  scarlet  nnmentibnables  aod 
a  gold-laced  coat,  he  now  dressed  more  plainly 
than  a  Philadelphia  quaker,  and  aastmied  almost 
as  slovenly  an  appearance  as  a- backwoodsman. 
To  preserve  some  order  and  decency,  some  respect 
for  his  office,  and  some  little  state  and  dignity  to 
the  person  of  the  nominal  chief  magiatrate  of  the 
republic,  Washington  had  established  a  few  simple 
forma  and  ceremonies.  Jefferson  b^an  to  sweep 
all  these  away,  as  making  invidious  distinctions 
between  men  and  men,  and  as  being  inconsistent 
with  republican  simplicity  and  republican  prin- 
ciples generally.  And,  accordingly,  the  house  of 
the  president  and  the  hall  of  Congress  began  tu 
gnnr  into  bear-gardens,  and  the  last  remnant  of 
courtesy  and  politeneaa  soon  took  its  departaR 
from  amon^  all  those  classes  who  would  mono- 
polise the  titles  of  true  republicans  and  true  pa- 
triots. The  gentlemen  of  the  old  or  Washingtoo 
school,  many  of  whom  had  received  a  classical 
ed\ication  in  England  and  had  travelled  among  the 
politest  nations  of  Europe,  were  dying  off  rapidly; 
the  subdivision  of  property  was  destroying  the  class 
to  which  they  had  belonged  ;  the  refined  and  the 
sensitive  shrunk  from  a  jostle  and  scramble  with 
the  unmannerly  and  ungovernable  democracy ;  and 
such  of  the  well-educated  and  polite  as  aimed  at 
the  honours  or  emoluments  of  office,  or  the  excite- 
ment and  fame  of  public  life,  were  obl%ed  to  put 
on  the  rude  bear-skin  in  order  to  captivate  and 

*  The  lUte]  which  TOted  for  JeBeraoB  wm  New  York,  New  Jciwy. 
PenniylTania.VirgiDia,  North  Carolina,  Oeorjiia,  Teneawr,  Kentneky, 
Vermont,  and  Maryland  l^e  four  state*  of  New  Hanpahire,  Slanu- 
chueetta,  Connecticut,  andRliode  Uafid  %-eted  farCatonei  Bhk;  and 
^emnntMn,fti»  South  CMc^inn  and  Mamie  put  in  bUak  b«Uota.— 
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win  their  way  with  that  moniteruniTenal  niffrage. 
A  few  years  of  the  rule  of  Jcfiferaon  and  of  hia 
counterpart  Madison  sufficed  to  alter  the  whole 
upect  of  American  aodety.  The  end  is  not  yet 
come ;  but  ever  since  the  year  1801  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  precipitate  declension  in  good 
manners  and  in  qualities  more  important  than 
manners. 

Jefferson  immediately  nominated  Madison  his 
secretary  of  state,  and  Gallatin  his  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  not  being  able  to  find,  even  among  his 
own  Frenchified  party,  two  men  who  had  a  more 
rancorous  hatred  of  England.  Among  the  first 
things  he  did  as  president  was  to  send  an  anti- 
federal  ambassadw  of  his  own  choosing  to  Paris, 
there  to  make  sure  of  the  friendship  of  that  true 
republican  Bonaparte,  and  to  invite  that  English- 
boru  subject  and  renegade,  that  American-French 
citizen,  Thomas  Paine,  the  author  of  the  *  Rights 
of  Man '  and  the  *  Age  of  Reason,'  to  return  to 
America  and  live  upon  the  bounty  of  his  grateful 
adoptive  country  ; — to  write  a  very  complimentary 
epistle  to  Doctor  Priestley,  who  had  carried  his 
household  gods  to  Philadelphia,  not  without  abuse 
of  England,  or  lamentations  upon  the  bigotry  in 
politics  and  religion  which  had  driven  the  doctor 
from  his  country to  put  aflFronts  upon  Mr.  Merry, 
the  old  English  envoy,  and  particularly  upon  hu 
wife. 

There  were  many  intervenient  heart-burnings, 
and  not  a  few  insults  difficult  of  digestion,  and 
which  possihly  might  not  have  been  digested  by 
England  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  critical  state  of 
the  war  carrying  on  against  Bonaparte  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1807,  when  Jeflferson  was  for 
the  second  time  president,  that  the  war-whoop  was 
again  raised  against  Great  Britain.  Bonaparte's 
Berlin  decree,  agtunst  which  the  Americans  had 
never  presumed  to  offer  any  serious  remonstrance 
(Jefferson  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  the  government  of  the  de- 
vourer  of  republics,  in  order  to  obtain  through  his 
all-commanding  means  the  cession  from  Spain  to 
the  United  States  of  Florida),  had,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  British  government,  rendered  necessary  a  re- 
taliation, and  had  produced  fresh  orders  in  council 
intended  to  support  our  maritime  rights  and  com- 
merce, and  to  counteract  Bonaparte's  Continental 
system,  the  basis  of  which  was  the  Betlm  decree. 
As  on  other  occasions,  the  American  wrath  was 
kindled,  not  against  the  first  cause,  but  against  the 
almost  inevitable  effect  of  that  cause — not  against 
France,  who  had  made  the  grand  innovations  in 
national  law,  and  who  had  trampled  upon  the 
rights  of  all  neutrals,  but  against  England,  who 
resorted  to  measures  for  self-defence,  and  with  the 
object  of  abrogating  the  most  monstrous  system  that 
ever  European  conqueror  had  attempted  to  impose. 
But  the  plain  truths  are,  that  JefFerson  and  all  the 
statesmen  of  his  school  entertained  much  the  same 
feelings  with  respect  to  the  commercial  and  naval 
greatness  of  England  with  their  friends  in  France, 
their  understandings  being  generally  of  the  same 


character,  and  Uieir  tempers  quite  as  violent  j  that 
they  had  no  dread  of  France,  who  by  thia  time 
had  lost  her  commerce,  her  colonies,  and  her  ships, 
whose  power  could  never  come  in  contact  with 
their  own,  and  whose  resourcea  were  devoted  to  a 
war  in  the  issue  of  which  they  (the  Americans) 
vainly  thought  that  the  United  States  had  no  in- 
terest ;  that  they  thus  hoped,  by  condescensions  to 
France,  to  obtain  ingress  into  all  the  ports  of 
Europe,  and  to  rival  and  then  annihilate  that  trade 
upon  which  England  relied  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  the  preservation  of  her  independence ; 
that  the  whole  democracy  of  America  hated 
England,  her  commerce,  her  power,  and  pre- 
eminence, as  much  as  Bonaparte  himself  did.* 

In  his  Berlin  decree  the  French  ruler  ventured 
to  declare  the  British  Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
and  to  intodict  all  neutrals  from  trading  in  any 
commodities  whatsoever  with  a  British  port.  This 
was  a  violent  infringement  of  the  law  of  nations ; 
an  outrage  committed  on  neutral  rights,  which 
called  upon  all  parties  to  avenge  themselves  on  its 
original  authors,  and  most  loudly  of  all  did  it  call 
upon  the  Americans,  a  neutral,  trading  people, 
who  had  raised  such  a  clamour  about  neutral  rights. 
But  America  neither  resisted  nor  remonstrated, 
and  thus  she  committed  herself  with  our  great 
enemy;  for,  if  France  violated  the  law  of  nations, 
as  she  unquestionably  did  by  this  decree,  and  if 
America  calmly  acquiesced  in  this  outrage  on  her 
rights,  in  common  with  the  rights  of  all  neutrals,  it 
will  hardly  be  denied  that  she  made  herself  a  party 
in  the  quarrel  which  France  had  with  England, 
combining,  in  efiPect,  with  the  common  enemy. 
Before  the  issuing  of  the  Berlin  decree,  Jefikrson 
complained  of  various  insults  (^fered  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  by  Great  Britain.  Hiese  appear 
to  have  arisen  almost  entirely  from  our  determina- 
tion to  shut  out  the  Americans  from  the  blockaded 
ports  of  France,  and  to  prevent  their  carrying 
articles  contraband  of  war  to  our  enemy.  Other 
violent  remonstrancea  had  arisen  out  of  that  inex- 
haustible cause  of  quarrel  which  lay  in  the  impress- 
ment of  seamen,  the  American  practice  of  turning 
our  sailors  into  citizens,  and  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing British  from  American  seamen.  An 
American  sailor,  too,  had  been  killed  by  a  random 
shot  fired  from  the  British  ship  *  Leandn,*  near 
Sandy  Hook;  and,  though  the  murder  of  the 
second  mate  of  the  *  little  Cherub,*  and  the  mur- 
ders of  various  other  Amttican  citizens  by  the 
Frendi,  had  Anta  been  avenged  in  any  way,  thia 
fact  was  set  down  to  our  account  as  an  unparalleled 
outrage.  Before  any  attempt  was  made  to  nego- 
ciate,  or  even  to  explain,  some  of  the  hottest-headed 
of  the  anti-federal  party  proposed  in  Congress  very 
extreme  measures,  as — to  suspend  all  importation 
from  any  port  of  the  British  dominions, — to  per- 
mit no  intercourse  whatever  between  the  two 
countries, — to  prohibit  the  importation  in  any 
vessels  whatsoever  of  the  produce  or  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. ^Amy  specific 
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articles,  the  manufiicfuTe  of  Great  Britain,  were 
actually  prohibited ;  and,  as  if  anticipating  an 
immediate  war,  sums  of  money  were  appropriated 
for  fortifying  the  ports  and  harbours  of  America, 
and  for  building  gun-boats.  But  news  arrived 
that  Pitt,  whom  the  Americans,  like  the  French, 
considered  as  I'ennemi  du  genre  humain^  the  arch- 
enemy of  liberty  and  equality,  was  laid  twelve  feet 
deep  under  the  pavement  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Fox,  whose  fortune  it  was 
(as  Burke  once  remarked)  to  be  exceedingly 
popular  with  all  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and 
whose  character  was  as  much  extolled  by  the 
Americans  as  it  was  by  the  French.  ^lessrs. 
Monroe  and  Pinckney  were  immediately  appointed 
to  negociate  with  the  Whig  cabinet.  Before  the 
negociation  had  made  much  progress.  Fox  was  laid 
to  rest  by  the  aide  of  his  great  rival ;  but  the  All 
Talents  ministry  survived  for  a  few  months ;  and 
Fox's  nephew  and  pupil.  Lord  Holland,  conjointly 
with  Lord  Auckland,  continued  the  negociation 
with  the  two  American  envoys,  and  concluded  with 
them  a  convention  (which,  in  fact,  concluded  no- 
thing) on  the  31st  of  December,  1806.  It  was 
while  these  discussions  in  London  were  in  progress 
that  copies  of  the  Berlin  decree  (the  decree  was 
dated  on  the  21at  of  November,  1806)  were  re- 
ceived ;  and  this  circumstance  ought  to  have  in- 
duced our  two  nobie  negociators  to  suspend  any 
convention  or  treaty  until  it  was  known  whether 
the  government  of  the  United  States  would  or 
would  not  resist  tlie  will  of  Bonaparte.  Ai  soon 
as  Je£ferson  heard  of  die  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  he 
anticipated  a  change  of  ministry  and  a  return  to 
power  of  the  Pittite  or  Tory  party,  and,  as  if  he 
were  determined  to  come  to  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment only  with  the  Whigs,  he  immediately  sent 
ojQf  instructions  to  Monroe  and  Pinckney  which 
differed  widely  from  those  he  had  previously  given 
them,  and  which  set  forward  pretensions  and 
claims  which  bad  not  been  mentioned  or  hinted  at 
before.  If  these  instructions  had  reached  the  two 
cnvoyi  in  time,  there  would  have  been  no  conclu- 
ram,  unless  our  two  lords  had  been  content  to 
throw  the  flag  of  England  at  the  feet  of  her  re- 
volted colonies.  But  Jefierson'a  freah  instructions 
did  not  reach  London  until  more  than  two  months 
after  the  treaty  had  been  signed.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, remained  for  tlie  president  to  do  but  to  refuse 
his  rati5cation  of  the  treaty  which  his  chosen 
envoys  had  concluded,  and  this  he  at  once  did. 

America  continued  in  her  almost  hostile  attitude ; 
but  Monroe  and  Pinckney  remained  in  London. 
When  the  AU  Talents  ministry  was  ousted,  and 
when  Mr.  Canning  became  secretary  for  foreign 
affiiirs,  under  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  two 
American  envoys  pressed  the  new  claims  and  pre- 
tensrans  in  a  very  high  tone.  These  were  met  by 
Mr.  Canning  with  a  tone  equally  high :  he  insisted 
that  England  had  the  indisputable  right  to  retaliate 
upon  the  French  decree;  that  America,  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  Berlin  decree,  was  pursuing  a 
course  which  could  not  be  allowed,  end  that  the 


British  goTemment  miiat  continue  to  impress 
British  seamen  found  on  board  American  Teasels, 

unless  the  American  government  could  give  se- 
curity against  practices  that  were  intolerable  at  all 
times,  and  doubly  so  at  a  moment  like  the  present. 
Still,  innovating  and  showing  a  contempt  for  the 
fundamental  rules  of  diplomacy,  Monroe  and 
Pinckney  wanted  to  make  the  treaty  of  the  31st  of 
December,  which  they  had  signed,  and  which  their 
government  had  refused  to  ratify,  the  basis  of  a 
new  treaty.  Affaira  were  in  this  state  when  news 
reached  London  of  a  conflict  which  had  taken 

Slace  in  iht  American  seas.  On  the  23rd  of 
une,  1807,  the  British  50-gun  ship  *  Leopard ' 
met  off  the  capes  of  Virginia  the  large  American 
frigate  *  Chesapeake,*  which,  thoi^h  classed  as  a 
frigate,  was  at  least  equal  in  force  to  the  '  Leopard.' 
Knowing  that  there  were  several  English  deserters 
on  board  the '  Chesapeake,'  whom  he  had  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  recover  by  other  and  amicable  means, 
the  captain  of  the  '  Leopard  *  insisted  upon  the 
right  of  search,  as  the  only  process  by  which  the 
men  could  be  brought  back.  After  some  equivo- 
cating answers,  and  an  assurance  that  be  knew 
nothing  of  the  English  deserters,  the  American 
captain  refused  to  be  searched,  and  made  some 
visible  preparations  for  resistance.    Hereupon  the 

*  Leopard '  flred  a  single  shot  across  the  '  Chesa- 
peake's *  fore  foot.  This  was  followed  by  a  second 
single  shot.    No  efiect  being  produced,  and  the 

*  Chesapeake'  preparing  to  return  the  fire,  the 

*  Leopsid '  gave  her  a  broadsi^  and,  after  a  abort 
pause,  renewed  her  Are.  The  *  Cheauieake  *  re- 
turned a  few  straggling  shot,  not  one  of  which  hit 
her  opponent ;  and,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  just  as  the  *  Leopard '  had  poured  in  her 
third  broadside,  the  heavy  American  hauled  down 
her  colours,  and  her  captain  sent  his  fifth  lieu- 
tenant on  board  the  *  Ijeopanl,*  with  a  verbal 
message,  signifying  that  he  considered  the  '  Chesa- 
peake '  to  be  the  '  Leopard's  *  prize.  When  some 
of  the  oflicers,  petty  officers,  and  men  of  the 

*  Leopard  *  went  ou  board  the  *  Chesapeake.'  ther 
could  find  only  one  of  the  five  deserters  of  whoa 
they  were  more  especially  in  quest.  This  fello* 
was  dras^outof  the  *  Chesapeake's'  coal-hole, 
and  on  being  brought  to  the  quaiter-deck  swwe 
that  he  was  s  native  American,  and  that  he  had 
never  belonged  to  any  English  man-of-war.  Un 
fortunately  for  him,  he  was  well  known  to  the 
'  Leopard's  *  purser,  who  had  drafted  him  into  the 

*  Halifax  *  British  ship  of  the  line,  and  who  waa 
now  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  '  Chesapeake '  to 
identify  him.  About  fifleen  other  British  sub- 
jects were  mustered  on  that  quarter-deck,  but  only 
the  man  found  in  the  coal-hole,  and  three  other 
deserters,  were  taken  out  of  the  *  Chesapeake.' 
[These  four  seamen  were  tried  shortly  afterwards 
at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Jenkin  Ratford,  the  coal- 
hole man,  was  hanged  at  the  fore-yard  arm  of  the 
ship  from  which  he  had  deserted  ;  the  other  three 
were  sentenced  to  receive  500  lashes  each,  but  were 
erentually  pudoned.]   The  fire  of  the  *  Jicopard ' 
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had  IcUIed  three  le&men,  and  had  wounded  the 
captun,  one  midBhipman,  and  tixteen  sailors  ftnd 
marines  of  the  *  Chesapeake.*  The  American 
captain  or  commodore  again  oftred  to  deliver  up 
the  frigate  as  a  prize.  The  English  captain  re- 
plied, that,  having  fulfilled  his  inatmctions,  he  had 
nothing  more  to  do  hut  to  proceed  and  join  his 
squadron.  He  then  tendered  assistance^  which 
was  refused,  and,  deploring  the  extremity  to  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  resort>  he  ])ursued  hia 
course,  and  left  the  *  Chesapeake  *  to  choose  hers. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  almost  as  soon  as  the  in- 
telligence of  what  had  happened  reached  him  in 
the  new  city  of  Washington,  which  for  some  time 
had  been  the  seat  of  the  central  government,  and 
without  waiting  forany  explanation  or  commencing 
any  correspondence,  the  president  put  forth  a  pro- 
clamation which  sounded  like  a  papal  excommuni- 
cation of  the  middle  ages,  and  which  interdicted 
all  British  ships  of  war  from  entering  any  of  the 
porta  of  the  United  States— ports  which  then  con- 
tained, and  hospitably  entertained,  various  Ftench 
ships  of  war  which  had  there  taken  refuge  from 
English  pursuit.  But  the  French  flag,  whether 
surmounted  by  the  red  nightcap  of  the  Jacobins 
or  the  imperial  crown  and  eagles  of  Bonaparte,  was 
a  pleasant  sight  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  demo- 
crats ;  while  JefTerson  so  hated  the  royal  flag  of 
England,  that  the  sight  of  it  gave  a  deeper  yellow 
to  his  jaundiced  face.  It  was  evidently  with  a 
rhapsody  of  delight  that  the  preaideat  seized  this 
opportunity  of  excluding  our  ships  of  war<  In  his 
proclamation  he  called  the  attack  of  the  *  Leopard  * 
an  enormity  committed  without  provocation  or 
justifiable  caiue,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  by  force, 
firom  a  ship  of  war  of  the  Uuited  States,  a  part 
of  her  crew  who  had  been  previously  ascertained 
to  he  MiHves  of  the  States!  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  usual  strain  of  American  invective  whenever 
the  British  were  the  accused.  Not  so  when  the 
French  oflcnded.  In  the  summer  of  this  very 
same  year  (150?)  the  United  States  sloop  of  war 
*  Hornet,*  while  lying  in  the  French  port  of 
rOrient,  was  forcibly  boarded  by  a  French  officer 
and  a  party  of  men,  who  seized  and  carried  off  five 
Frenchmen,  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  had  been  several  years  in  the 
American  naval  service;  but  not  a  murmur  was 
heard  on  this  subject.* 

The  account  of  the  attack  on  the  *  Chesapeake  * 
reached  London  on  the  26th  of  July.  On  the  2nd 
of  August,  before  any  demand  for  redress  had  been 
made  by  the  American  envoys  in  London,  Mr. 
Canning  caused  to  beconv^ed  to  them  a  disavowal 
of  the  right  to  search  ships  in  the  national  service 
of  any  country  for  deserters,  together  with  a  pro- 
mise of  suitable  reparation  for  the  unauthorised 
act  of  the  'Leopard.'  On  the  6th  Mr.  Monroe 
transmitted  to  his  government  Mr.  Canning's  note ; 
but  on  the  same  or  the  following  day  American 
newspapers  reached  Uowning-street,  and  these 
papers  contained,  with  appropriate  comments,  Pre- 

•  BortDD  Hw^apn,  wetted  in  Jam^  NanlBWgir. 


sident  Jefferson's  interdictory  proclamation.  These 
screaming  journals,  or  others  which  soon  followed 
in  their  track,  brought  intelligence  of  the  spirit 
with  which  many  of  the  searcoast-dwelling  Ame- 
ricans had  hailed  the  proclamation,  and  had  acted 
up  to  it.  No  insult,  no  outrage  had  been  spared 
to  the  British  fla^ ;  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, more  especially,  everything  that  was  British 
had  been  treated  with  indignity  ;  a  war  had  been 
made  upon  the  water-casks  of  our  departing  ships 
of  war,  as  if  to  prevent  their  carrying  away  with 
them  that  necessary  element,  snd  rifle-shots  had 
been  fired  at  some  of  our  men-of-war  boats.  More- 
over, to  all  this  succeeded  fresh  inatructions  from 
Jefferson  and  Madison  to  their  envoys  m  Ijondon, 
who  consequently  assumed  a  tone  more  than  ever 
hostile,  though  pretending  all  the  while  to  wish  to 
treat  with  Mr.  Canning  upon  the  basis  of  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Lords  Holland  and  Aiwkland, 
provided  only  America  were  allowed  to  mix  up 
entirely  new  matter  and  new  principles  with  that 
ill-arranged,  and  by  the  American  government 
repudiated,  treaty.  Yet,  still  persevering  in  mc»- 
deration,  the  British  government  issued  a  pro- 
clamation recalling  and  prohibiting  seamen  from 
serving  foreign  princes  and  states,  but  declaring 
that  the  claim  to  seize  deserters  from  the  national 
ships  of  other  powers  would  not  again  be  brought 
forward,  though  the  right  of  taking  such  deserters 
from  merchantmen  must  be  retained.  They  also 
recalled  Vice-Admiral  Berkeley,  who  had  given 
the  order  to  search  the  *  Chesapeake,*  and  they 
liberated  and  sent  back  to  America  two  men  who 
had  been  taken  as  deserters,  hut  who  had  been 
proved  to  be  natives  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
difficult  to  go  farther,  and  Jefferson  knew  how  far 
our  government  had  gone-^efierson  had  the 
Gazette  contnining  the  proclamation  and  other 
documents  of  a  conciliatory  tendency  in  his  pos- 
session— when  he  proposed  to  Congress  to  lay  an 
embargo  on  all  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  command  the  trading  ships  of  all  other  nations 
whatsoever  to  quit  the  American  harbours  as  soon 
as  the  act  should  be  notified  to  them,  with  or  with- 
out their  cargoes.  The  subject  was  discussed  in 
both  Houses  in  secret  session,  or,  as  we  say,  with 
dosed  doors.  The  proposition  was  warmly  opposed 
by  the  federalists  or  Washingtonians,  and  by  some 
others  who  foresaw  that  such  a  suspension  of  all 
trade  or  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  would  be 
more  injurious  to  their  country  than  to  England, 
against  whom  the  measure  was  directed ;  but  the 
resolution  was,  nevertheless,  adopted  by  very  lai^ 
majorities.  Thus  matters  remained  from  the  mmth 
of  December,  1807,  to  the  declaration  of  war  in 
1812,  an  interval  which  the  American  government 
employed  in  adding  to  the  number  of  its  gigantic 
frigates,  and  which  the  commercial  classes  spent 
in  a  hopeless  struggle  against  bankruptcy  and 
ruin.  Attempts  were  not  wanting  on  our  part  to 
come  to  a  friendly  accommodation.  In  1808  Mr. 
(now  Sir  Geoi^)  Rose  proceeded  u  our  envoy  to 
WMhington,  for  the  w^^m^€f0^eS 
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good  intelligence  J  but  Jeffenon  demanded  the 
rerocation  of  our  orders  in  council  as  a  preluni- 
nary,  with  the  entire  exemption  of  ships  bearing 
the  fli^  of  the  United  States  from  any  search,  or 
from  any  question  a«  to  the  goods  Uiey  canied. 
Our  envoy  returned  home,  and  the  embaigo  was 
continued,  notwithstanding  the  loud  compuonts  of 
the  north-eastern  States  of  the  Union,  who  were 
again  muttering  threata  of  breaking  the  iiedenl 
compact,  and  setting  themaelTea  up  as  an  inde- 
pendent separate  republic.  In  1809  Jeffienon  was 
ancceeded  as  presidentby  Madison.  The  embargo 
bad,  by  thia  time,  become  so  oppressive  to  a  large 
part  the  American  community,  that  the  new 
president,  though  well  inclined  to  persevere  in  the 
aystem  of  bis  predecessor,  waa  compelled  to  yield 
somewhat  to  the  popular  outcry.  He  peremptorily 
refused  to  take  any  steps  against  BonapartP,  who 
had  confirmed  aud  extended  his  Berlin  decree  by 
the  issue  of  his  Milan  decree,  a  still  more  un- 
scroptilous  attack  on  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
proper  rights  of  neutrals ;  but  he  got  an  act  passed 
by  the  legislature  which  repealed  the  universal 
embargo,  and  substituted  a  prohibition  of  inter- 
coone  with  Frsnct  and  England,  with  the  proviso 
that,  if  either  of  those  natims  should  cease  to  violate 
the  neutral  commeros  of  the  United  States,  the 
suspended  trade  with  such  state  mif^t  be  re- 
newed ;  and  after  this  he  signed  a  treaty  with  Mr. 
Erakine,  which  professed  to  be  for  the  restoration 
of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  States  and 
Great  Britain.  This  time  it  was  tbe  British  go- 
vernment that  refused  to  ratify,  alleging  that  Mr. 
Erskine  had  misunderstood  his  instnictions  and 
exceeded  his  powers.  No  treaty  in  fact  could 
subsist  while  America  put  England  in  the  same 
category  with  France,  and  kept  up  her  incessant 
clamour  against  our  orders  in  council,  without 
doing  anything  to  oppose  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  which  had  given  birth  to  our  tarders.  It 
should  appear  also  uat  Erskine  waa  over-reached, 
and  was  no  match  for  the  Americans  in  their  own 
field  of  diplomacy.  Without  waiting  for  the  ratifica- 
tion, without  wh&h-^  Jefferson  himself  had  so  re- 
cently proved  by  his  own  conduct — the  treaty  was 
null,  a  great  number  of  impatient  American  mer- 
chantmen set  sail  for  the  British  ports,  and  for 
other  places.  Our  government,  however,  provided 
that  no  loss  should  accrue  to  such  vessels  as  had 
proceeded  to  England  in  reliance  upon  the  treaty, 
and  that  none  should  be  stopped  until  after  a  car- 
tain  interval.  In  the  same  year,  1809  (in  the 
month  of  April),  tbe  British  government  made  a 
modification  in  the  orderB  in  council  expressly  to 
favour  America,  by  opoiing  to  her  trade  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  the  Baltic,  the  foreign  possessions  of 
the  Dutdi,  and  part  of  Italy.  In  the  fidlowing 
year  Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  Wash- 
ington, on  the  of  Mr.  Erskine,  to  explain  his 
mistakes  and  to  renew  the  negociation,  discovered 
very  strong  symptoms  of  a  determination  on  the 

Cof  President  Madison  to  brave  a  war  with 
^land.   As  if  for  tbe  osprcis  purpose  of  throw- 


ing invincible  obstacles  in  the  way  to  any  adjust- 
ment, the  Amnican  government  now,  far  thefint 
time,  complained  of  our  order  of  blockade  of  May, 
1806,  as  a  violation  of  neutral  rights,  an  in&in^ 
ment  of  the  law  of  nationa,  and  «•  a  provocaban 
which  justified  the  Beriin  decree;  and,  aim  for 
the  first  Ume,  after  four  yeara  of  hasy  n^odiOion, 
Madison  put  forward  a  new  doctrine  about  Uo^- 
ados  to  which  England  could  not  hsTe  submitted 
without  infinite  mischief  to  herself.  The  Americaa 
minister  accused  Jackson  of  stubbonmess,  ialeofc- 
perance  of  language,  and  ill  will  to  the  i^ptdilie^ 
uid  Jackson  retorted  the  charges.  The  stnbboni- 
ness  of  our  envoy  appears  to  have  consisted  in  a 
strict  adherence  to  his  letten  of  instruction,  sad  io 
a  firm  determination  not  to  commit  the  honoar 
and  interests  of  his  country.  Madison  instructed 
the  Amoioan  minister  in  London  to  demand  the 
immediate  recal  of  Jackson  as  an  unfriendly,  ii»- 
prsdicidile  man.  Our  government  recalled  its 
envoy,  but  took  good  care  not  to  express  any  di»- 
pleasure  at  his  conduct  or  bearing  in  Washington. 
The  Congress  had  passed  an  act,  providii^  that,  if 
either  Great  Britain  or  France  should  modify  its 
e(UcU  so  as  tiut  they  should  ceaae  to  violate  the 
neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  if  the 
other  nation  should  not,  within  three  months  there- 
after, do  the  same,  the  realziction  of  interoontse 
should  cease  with  regard  to  the  first  ntfioit,  bat 
remain  in  force  with  regard  to  the  second.  This 
signified  that  Madison  had  been  induced  to  believe 
that  Bonaparte,  though  preserving  the  rigour  of  his 
edicts  against  all  other  neutral  nations,  axid  against 
England,  would  relax  the  severity  of  the  £erlin 
and  Milan  decrees  in  favour  of  the  United  States 
exclusively.  Backed  by  the  Act  of  Congress, 
Madison  (in  November,  1810)  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, importing  that  the  two  French  olicta  had 
actually  been  revoked,  and  that,  therefore,  from 
that  time  forward  the  Am^ican  restrictions  npen 
tnAt  were  abn^ted  with  respect  to  France.  And, 
on  the  same  day,  Gallatin,  his  secretary  of  tbe 
treasury,  sent  latere  to  the  difierent  ooUBCtora  4 
the  customs  to  announce  the  abolition  of  the  it- 
strictions  with  regard  to  France,  but  to  declare 
that  these  restrictions  would  all  be  revived  in  fall 
force  with  regard  to  Great  Britain,  within  three 
months,  unless  she  revoked  her  orders  in  council. 
By  a  subsequent  letter  Gallatin  intimated  that  all 
British  goods  arriving  subsequently  to  the  2nd  of 
February,  1811,  would  be  seized  and  forfeited. 

By  his  Milan  decree  Bonaparte  declared  the 
shipa  of  all  neutrals  which  allowed  themselves  to 
be  searched  by  the  English — or,  which,  to  use  his 
language,  submitted  to  the  tynumy  of  Britain — to 
be,  oy  tbe  fact,  denationaiized. '  Thia  meant  that 
every  American  or  other  neutral  vessel  that  sub- 
mitted to  our  search  should  forfeit  all  tbe  rights  of 
its  flag,  and  be  treated  as  an  enemy,  and  seized  uid 
confiscated  by  the  French  or  the  i^liea  of  France, 
wherever  found.  Nor  did  the  decree  remain  a  dead 
letter:  scores  of  American  vessels  were  seized  in 
France,  in  Holland,  iu  the  ^^^^fj^  ^  the 
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Baltic,  and  in  other  dependencie*  or  conqueiti  of 
the  French  empire.  In  Italy  they  were  uized  by 
the  French  viceroy,  Bonaparte's  lon-in-Iaw,  Beau- 
hamaia,  and  by  hia  brother-in'law,  Murat,  King  of 
Naplea.  In  the  Neapolitan  ports  alone  many 
American  merchantmen  were  embargoed,  seized, 
sold,  and,  notwithstanding  the  war  declared  by  the 
United  States  gainst  England  in  1813,  no  indem- 
nity or  sads&ction  bad  been  given  when  Munt  was 
hurled  from  his  throne  in  1815.  American  con- 
suls and  other  agents  remained  for  years  at  Naples 
as  humble  supplicants,  whose  memorials  were 
treated  with  contempt  But,  when  the  French  ple- 
beian king  was  dethroned  and  liuUladed,  when  the 
oM  Bourbon  king,  Ferdinand,  was  restored  to  his 
continental  dominions,  and  when  die  battle  of 
Waterloo  had  for  ever  decided  t^  AOe  of  the  man 
to  whom  they  had  so  long  truckled,  then  blazed  forth 
the  American  ire ;  then  were  asserted  the  American 
rights,  power,  and  dignity,  and  a  republican  squa- 
dron sailed  into  the  bay  of  Naples  with  its  stripes 
and  stars,  peremptorily  demanding  from  old  Fenli- 
naod  satisfaction  for  the  wrongs,  and  indemnity  for 
the  injuries,  which  had  been  committed  by  Murat, 
the  usurper  of  bis  throne,  and  threatening  or  seem- 
ing to  threaten  the  defenceless  city  with  a  bombard- 
ment.* And  be  it  also  remembered  that,  even 
after  the  United  States  played  into  the  hands  of 
Bonaparte  by  concluding  a  treaty  with  him,  and  by 
w^ing  hostilities  againtt  England,  France  herself 
did  not  give  indemnities  for  the  American  ships 
and  property  she  had  seized,  and  that  the  closing 
of  that  umg  account  was  only  obtained  from  his 
present  majes^  liouis  Philippe,  through  the  friendly 
mediation  of  the  British  government.  The  propo- 
sitions and  piDclamations  of  Jefferson  and  Madison 
were  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  Bonaparte's 
principles  and  of  the  very  words  of  his  decrees ; 
for,  in  order  to  hare  them  in  the  trap  where  he 
wanted  them,  be  had  said  that  his  measures  against 
neutrals  should  cease  to  have  any  effect  with  respect 
to  any  nation  that  should  have  the  firmness  to  com- 
pel the  English  government  to  respect  its  flag.  The 
Americans  could  not  commit  themselves  to  one 
single  part  of  the  principles  maintained  by  Bona- 
parte m  his  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  without 
committing  themselves  to  the  counterpart  and  con- 
sequences. Now,  it  was  his  principle  that  those 
who  did  not  resist  an  injury  offered  them  by  either 
of  the  belligerents  were  no  longer  to  be  considered 
SB  neutrals ;  that  by  their  acquiescence  they  made 
themselves  parties  to  the  cause  of  the  enemy,  and 
therein  rendered  tbemselTes  liable  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  if  they  had  actually  declared  war 
against  the  nation  to  whose  interests  they  stood 
opposed.  Thus,  by  the  theory  they  embraced, 
and  by  the  conduct  they  had  punned,  the  Ame- 

*  Tba  prlndpls  qiuted  hj  the  Amerlcani  wta  right,  hownet  hard 
it*  Jitvteni  «pplM»tfon;  govenmeuti  aiid  dynMlie*  pawmway,  but  the 
caiiDlr7,llioit>ta  nmaliu, aad  ranat  be  made  aniwmble  fortlw  paM; 
bat  what  wu  complained  of  at  the  time  waa  the  iuolent,  tBp^ent 
naoner  In  which  the  Americaea  preaaed  their  darnaad  on  tne  old 
BonrbM  priim,  alttt  bmying  t»mely  NtnHted  for  lo  may  yeen  to 
Ae  Nu^Uet  amd  ^oUatioo  committed  by  Hunt,  uada  tbe  order*  ot 
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licans  had  put  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility which  would  have  justified  a  declaration  of 
war  on  tiie  part  of  the  English.  But  the  English, 
having  enemies  enough  upon  their  hands,  wished 
for  no  war  with  them.  In  March,  1811,  Pinckney, 
the  American  minister,  was  recalled  from  London, 
in  a  manner  that  was  almost  equivalent  to  a  decla- 
retion  of  war  by  the  United  States.  And  from  this 
moment  the  Americans  acted  as  if  the  French  edicts 
against  neutrak  had  been  entirely  revoked,  for  they 
threw  open  their  ports  for  ships  bearing  tbe  French 
flag,  and  kept  them  abut  again^  our  Hb^.  In  the 
month  of  May  of  this  same  year  (1811)  open  acta 
of  hostility  took  place  upon  the  seas.  The  British 
frigate  *  Guenri^*  Captain  Samuel  John  Pechell, 
took  some  British  sailors  out  of  American  vessels, 
and,  by  ^  mistake  so  eauly  made,  took  some 
two  or  three  men  who  were  natives  or  citizras  of 
the  States.  Upon  discoverii^  his  error  Captain 
Pechell  retum«l  all  these  Americans,  except  one 
man  who  voluntarily  entered  our  service.  Forth- 
with orders  came  down  to  the  coast  from  Washing- 
ton to  Commodore  Rodgers  to  protect  the  coasts 
and  commerce  of  the  States,  and  to  put  to  sea 
immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  British  frigate  (the 
*Guerri6re'),  for  her  having  captured  and  retained 
au  American  citizen.  Nothing  luth  for  a  brush, 
and  confident  in  his  enormous  superiority  over  the 

*  Guerriire,*  Commodore  Rodgers,  with  officers  on 
board  who  had  come  from  Washington  with  lettere 
from  President  Madison,  sailed  from  the  Chesa- 
peake on  the  ]  2th  of  May,  with  his  immense  frigate 

*  President,'  which  was  all  in  ^hting  order,  and  a 
match  for  a  ship  of  the  line.  On  the  13th  the 
American  commodore  was  lol  to  bdieve  that  he 
was  getting  near  to  Captain  PechelPs  frigate ;  and 
thereupon  be  got  an  extra  qnuitity  of  shot  and  wads 
upon  the  deck  and  cleared  the  *  President  *  for 
action.  Tlie  information  was,  however,  incorrect; 
and,  instead  of  falling  in  with  the  *  Guerriere  *  fri- 
gate, the  '  President,  on  the  I6th  of  May,  fell  in 
with  a  still  more  unequal  antagonist — the  British 
ship-sloop  *  Little  Belt,'  Captain  Arthur  Batt 
Bingham.  The  *  Little  Belt*  mounted  18  car- 
ronades,  thirty-two-pounders,  and  2  nines ;  she  was 
a  low  flushed  vessel,  and  her  entire  crew,  counting 
boys,  was  121.  The  *  President '  was  larger  than 
an  English  74 ;  she  carried  56  guns  of  high  calibre, 
for  30  of  liiem  were  long  twenty-ftHir-pounders, 
and  24  of  them  were  forty-two-pounider  car- 
ronsdes;  her  crew  amounted  to  more  than  600, 
of  whom  300  were  aaid  to  be  British  sesmen ! 
Nothing  is  so  clear  as  that  (Commodore  Rodgers 
had  gone  out  with  a  determination  to  fight  the 
*Guerriere*  frigate,  and  that,  not  finding  her,  he 
gladly  attacked  what  he  found.  As  he  was  descend- 
ing the  Chesapeake  he  questioned  his  people  as  to 
their  readiness  to  fight.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
these  people  were  found  more  willing  to  fight  our 
little  sloop-of-war  than  they  would  have  been  to 
contend  with  our  frigate,  iiuerior  as  she  was.  At 
finttfae  *  Little  Belt*  hauled  up  in^jijiaae  to 
coTCTwhatthc  big8hipm^,.|^|9^ 
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ia  the  afternoon  the  '  little  Belt  *  was  vithin  ten 
miles  of  the  *  President,*  who  then  hoisted  her 
ensign  and  commodore's  pendant,  and  edged  away, 
as  if  to  meet  the  '  Little  Belt.'  Our  sloop-of-war, 
at  the  same  time,  showed  her  number,  and  after- 
wards the  cuEtomary  signal,  calling  upon  the 
stranger,  if  a  British  ship-of-war,  to  show  hers. 
As  Commodore  Rod  gen  did  not  answer  the  signal, 
Captain  Bingham  concluded  that  the  *  Pmiwnt ' 
was  showing  her  true  ensign,  that  she  was  an 
American  frigate  and  consequently  a  neutral;  and 
thereupon  he  h<^Bted  hia  colours,  worci  and  re- 
lumed fail  ooune.  Upon  thia  Commodore  Rodgers 
crowded  aoil  in  chaae,  being,  as  he  afterwords 
laid,  desirous  of  speaking  the  sloop-of-war,  and 
ascertaining  what  she  was.  Captain  Bingham  now 
made  the  private  signal,  and,  finding  it  unanswered, 
he  felt  assured  that  the  stranger,  notwithstanding 
her  chasing,  must  be  an  American ;  and,  therefore, 
be  hauled  down  both  ensign  and  signal,  and  con- 
tinued his  course.  At  half-past  aii  in  the  evening 
the  *  President '  got  near  to  the  '  Little  Belt,'  who 
ahortened  sail,  re-hoisted  colours,  and  hove  to, 
Captain  Bingham  wishing  to  remove  all  remain- 
ing doubts  on  either  side,  before  it  grew  dark.  But, 
tp  avoid  being  taken  by  surprise,  Bingham  did 
what  every  officer  was  bound  to  do  in  auch  circam- 
stancet— he  double-^tted  the  'little  Belt '  guns, 
and  got  all  clear  for  aoticm.  The  '  F^ident '  ap- 
]>roaching  as  if  she  intended  to  take  a  raking  posi- 
tion, the  *  Ltttle  Belt '  wore  three  times.  At  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  two  ships  were  not 
above  ninety  yards  apart,  the  *  Little  Belt '  being 
upon  the  starboard  tack.  And  now  Captain  Bing- 
ham hailed  the  *  President  *  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  *  President '  returned  no  aniwer,  the  Ame> 
ricaaa  verifying  now,  as  they  had  done  on  a  previ- 
ous occasion,  the  old  ad^,  that  there  are  none  so 
deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear.   Meanwhile  the 

*  President '  kept  advancing,  as  if  intending  to 
rake  the  '  Little  Bdt,*  by  passing  astern  of  ner. 
But  the  *  Little  Beh*  wore  a  fourth  time,  and 
came  to  on  the  larboard  tack.  The  *  Presiident ' 
also  hove  to,  and  the  ships  lay  within  eighty  yanla 
of  each  other.  Captain  Bingham  standing  for- 
ward on  a  gun  hailed,  "  Ship  a-hoy  V*  The 
neutral  frigate  merely  repeated,  "  Ship  a-hoy." 
"  What  ship  is  that  ?"  cried  Bioeham  through 
Lis  speaking  trumpet.  "  What  ship  is  thatr" 
repeated  Commodore  Rodgers.  And  at  thia  in- 
stant a  gun  was  fired  from  the  'President,*  and 
was  presently  answered  by  the  '  Little  Belt.*  A 
furious  though  moat  unequal  engagement  ensued, 
and  lasted  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  the  *  Little 
Belt,*  owing  to  the  loss  of  her  after-sail  and  the 
damaged  state  of  her  rigging,  fell  off,  so  that  no 
gun  could  bear.    As  she  ceased  her  firing  the 

*  President  *  ceased  hers.  Shortly  after  this  Com- 
modore Rodgers  hailed,  and  learned,  what  he  uid 
his  (^cera,  imd  waj  seaman  onboard,  mwt  hm 
known  many  houn  before^  that  the  TeiicI  he  lad 
been  fighting  with  was  a  Britiah  ship,  and  conaft- 
qucDtly  (as  then  wm  no  diclaiatio&of  war  betwoen 


the  two  countries)  a  friendly  ship.  But  Rodgert 
pretended  that  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  that  he 
ascertained  the  nation  and  quality  of  our  sloop-of- 
war!  This  worthy  citizen  of  Uie  United  Statea 
then  put  the  question,  whether  hia  weak  antagonist 
had  struck  ?  Captain  Bingham  answered  with  a 
right  good  English  "  No  [**  Our  poor  sloop-of- 
war  lay  almost  a  wreck  upon  the  waters :  her  rig- 
ging was  cut  to  pieces ;  not  a  brace  or  a  bowline 
left ;  her  masts  and  yards  were  badly  wounded ; 
her  gaff  was  shot  away;  her  upper  works  were 
riddled ;  her  hull  waa  much  b^tered,  and  tkotM 
were  entering  her  aide  between  wind  and  water. 
Nothing  but  the  lowoeaa  of  her  hull  in  the  water, 
and  the  close  distance  at  which  ahe  had  fought, 
could  have  prevented  her  from  being  sunk  by  the 
enormously  heavy  broadside  of  the  *  PreaidenL* 
And  there  wanted  but  this  last  catastrophe  to  crown 
the  whole  exploit — to  put  a  climax  to  this  first 
grand  deed  of  the  republican  navy — to  thia  atro- 
cious attack  on  a  cock-boat  in  a  time  of  peace.  0  ut 
of  her  small  crew  Bingham's  sloop  had  eleven  killed 
and  twenty-one  wounded,  During  tlu  night  tha 
'  President '  lay  to,  repairing  her  trifling  dunases, 
and  waiting  for  daylight  in  order  to  have  a  cwar 
and  satisfactory  view  of  the  effects  of  hei  powers. 
The  *Iattle  B^t '  also  lay  to,  getting  fresh  spara 
upon  deck,  and  patching  up  her  rigging.  Aa  soon 
as  it  was  daylight  (on  the  11th  of  May)  the  Am*> 
rican  ship  bore  up,  and  to  all  appearance  aeemed 
ready  to  renew  Uie  action.  A.t  eight  a-M.  ahe 
passed  within  hail  of  the  *  LiUle  Beh,'  and  Com- 
modore Rodgers  cried  out  "  Ship  a-hoy !  I  *l\  send 
a  boat  on  Iraard,  if  you  please,  sir.*  Bingham 
replied,  **  Very  well,  sir.**  The  bust  went  under 
the  command  of  Rudgers*8  first  lieutenant,  who  bore 
a  message  from  the  commodore  to  the  Kngliah 
captain.  These  American  officers  could  plead 
blindness  as  well  as  desfness  whenever  it  suited 
their  purpose.  They  had  kept  the  '  Little  Belt' 
in  sigiit  for  hours  of  broad  daylight  before  the 
action  commenced,  they  had  had  her  so  near, 
according  to  Rodgers's  own  official  letter,  that 
thoae  on  boud  the  *  President  *  could  measure  her 
low  stern  and  her  broadaide ;  they  had  mod  gloases 
on  board,  and  they  used  them,  and  one  of  hia  officm 
said  that  Rodgers  very  well  saw  both  the  coloun 
and  the  size  of  the  *  Little  Belt ;'  yet  now,  in  his 
message  to  Captain  Bingham,  he  profeased  to  la- 
ment much  the  unfortunate  affair."  and  declared 
that,  if  he  had  known  that  the  '  liule  Belt's  '  force 
was  so  inferior  to  the  '  Fresident*s,*  be  would  not 
have  fired  into  her !  On  being  asked  why  he  had 
fired  at  all,  the  American  lieutenant  replied,  that 
the '  Little  Belt  *  had  fired  first.  This  was  denied 
by  Captain  Bingham,  and  by  all  on  board  the 
sloop.  The  lieutenant  then,  in  the  name  of  his 
commodore,  offered  assistance — nay,  the  magna- 
nimity went  so  fiu:  as  to  surest  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  total  exclusion  of  the  British  flag,  the 
shattered  *  JUttle  Belt '  might  be  allowed  lo  m 
into  a  port  of  the  United  Sutes  to  repair  and  rent. 
Better  for  men  who  prized  ftuhxmtxivi  their 
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country,  and  vho  pat  a  right  estimate  on  this 
American  generosity,  to  nm  the  risk  of  sinking 
one  and  all,  with  their  little  ship,  and  with  their 
own  flag  flying,  than  accept  these  offers !  Captain 
Bingham  declined  them;  the  boat  returned,  the 
'President*  made  sail  to  the  westward,  and  the 
'Little  Beh,*  as  soon  as  she  could  do  so,  kept  her 
own  original  course  to  the  northward  * 

It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that,  when 
Pmideut  Madison  and  his  congenial  government 
vere  applied  to  for  esplanations,  they  disavowed 
any  hostile  orders,  declared  that  tiieir  intention  was 
only  "to  protect  the  coast  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States,"  and  repeated  the  monstrous  fiction 
of  their  commodore,  that  a  vessel  not  one-fourth 
eqnal  to  her  in  point  of  force  had  provoked. 
Bought,  and  actually  commenced  an  action  with  the 
•  President. '  They  commended  Rodgers  for  all  that 
he  had  done,  they  held  him  up  as  a  man  of  spirit 
and  determination,  and  when  the  war  began  in  a 
somewhat  more  regular  manner,  they  put  him  for- 
ward as  their  pet  champion,  and  as  the  pn>per  hero 
to  defend  the  rights  and  dignity  of  their  republican 
flag — which,  indeed,  we  must  admit  Rodgers  was. 
On  the  other  side,  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew 
of  the  •  Little  Belt '  received  the  applause  of  every 
generous  mind  (some  in  America  not  excepted),  for 
the  spirit  they  bad  manifested ;  and,  on  the  1th  of 
Fdnmary,  1813,  Captain  Bingham  was  promoted 
to  post  rank. 

The  English  jirovemment,  however,  had  sent  out 
a  new  envoy  to  Washington  on  the  hopeless  task  of 
attempting  a  friendly  negociation.  This  new  envoy 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  was  Mr.  A.  Foster, 
who  had  been  secretary  of  embassy  to  Mr.  Merry, 
in  the  years  1804-5-6,  who  knew  the  United 
States  well,  and  who  had  many  friends  among  their 
natives.  Besides  these  advantages — as  they  wero 
considered  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  ap|>ointed 
him — Mr.  Foster  had  a  mild  and  conciliating 
temper,  a  good  deal  of  diplomatic  experience  and 
address,  and  manners  that  were  calculated  to  please 
and  charm  civilized  men.  But  these  advantages, 
or  greater  part  of  them,  were  really  disadvant 
B%n  in  America :  Mr.  Foster's  friends  were  all  of 
the  federal  or  Washingtonian  party,  and  that  party 
vta  DOW  crashed  by  Jeflerson'a  mobocracy,  who 
took  his  mildness  for  timidity,  his  gentlemanly 
inannora  for  efieminacy,  and  who  delighted  to  ex- 
pose him  on  every  possible  occasion  to  diat  vulgarity 
and  hrutiEhness  which  were  considered  as  essential 
parts  of  republicanism.  We  do  not,  however, 
mean  it  to  be  implied  that  any  British  diplomatist 
coufd  now  have  done  more  than  Mr.  Foster  did — 
that  is,  nothing.  But,  through  the  fault  of  our 
government,  Mr.  Foster  was  left  doing  this  down 
to  the  moment  that  Prendent  Madison  threw  the 
gauntlet  in  our  face. 

In  every  stage  of  these  American  troubles  our  op- 
position party  in  parliament,  and  our  Ultra-Whig 
and  Radical  newspapers,  had  so  far  taken  sides  with 
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the  Americans  as  to  attribute  the  entire  blame,  or 
all  the  original  causes  of  disagreement,  to  the  folly, 
imbecility,  or  wickedness  of  our  own  government. 
And  many  who  did  not  go  to  this  extreme  len^h, 
and  who  considered  the  quarrel  with  a  more  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  purse  and  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  country,  had  maintained  all  along 
that  in  spite  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  in 
spite  of  the  glaring  subserviency  of  America  to 
France,  in  spite  of  the  consideration,  that,  if  we 
gave  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  all  that  it 
claimed,  that  flag  must  render  the  most  vital  ser- 
Tiees  to  our  numerous  enemies,  and  at  the  same 
time  monopolize  to  itself  the  trade  of  nearly  all 
Europe,  we  ought  to  revoke  our  ordtn  in  council, 
and  yield  every  contested  point  in  them,  foras* 
much  as  the  said  orders  in  council  were,  particu- 
larly since  America  had  closed  her  ports  against 
us,  and  had  stopped  all  intercourse  of  trade,  with 
us,  far  more  mischievous  to  Great  Britain  than  to 
the  United  States.  Nearly  all  the  political  econo- 
mieta — in  whose  frigid  school  the  warmth  of  patrio- 
tism and  nationality  seems  apt  to  freeze — were  of 
this  opinion,  and  they  were  seconded  and  supported 
by  our  manufacturers,  who  could  ill  bear  the  inter- 
ruption of  their  great  export  trade  to  America. 
From  some  of  these  quarters  repeated  intimatiout 
had  been  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  that,  if  the  Ame- 
ricans would  but  keep  aloof  from  any  engagemoits 
with  France,  the  orders  in  council  would  either  be 
revoked,  as  regarded  them,  or  very  much  modified. 
A  committee  was  actually  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  examine  the  effects  of  the  on! era 
in  council  on  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  this  committee  continued  its  inquiries  during 
all  the  agitation  which  followed  the  assassinatiun 
of  Mr.  Perceval.  On  the  lath  of  June  (1812), 
Mr.  Brougham  (now  Lord  Brougham),  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  advocates  for  the  revocation  of  the 
orders,  after  minutely  stating  the  facts  brought  out 
by  the  committee's  inquiries,  moved  an  address  to 
the  prince  regent,  beseeching  him  to  recal  or  sus- 
pend the  orders  in  council,  and  to  adopt  such 
other  measures  as  might  tend  to  conciliate  neutral 
powers,  without  sacrificing  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  his  majesty's  crown.  Lord  (Sastlera^h,  now 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  aflairs,  deprecated  the 
attempt  to  bring  so  important  a  question  to  a  hasty 
decision,  and  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
government  to  make  a  conciliatory  proposition 
to  the  United  States.  After  some  demur  Mr. 
Brougham  withdrew  his  motion  on  the  intimation 
that  this  definitive  proposition  was  already  decided 
upon  in  the  cabitiet,  and  would  appear  in  the  very 
next  Gazette.  And,  accordingly,  on  the  23rd  of 
June  (1812),  there  appeared  a  declaration  from  the 
prince  regent  in  council,  absolutely  revoking  the 
orders  in  council  as  far  as  they  regarded  America. 
It  had  not  been  until  the  20  h  ot  May  that  Mr. 
Russell,  the  American  chaig«i  d'aflhires,  transmitted 
to  Lord  Castlereagb  "  a  copy  of  a  certain  instm- 
ment,  then  for  the Jirtt  fmie  cotamimcaied  Uhihis 
court,  purporting  to  beD|itideereekpB6igS)h^L^ 
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goTernment  «f  France  on  the  28th  day  of  April, 
1811,  by  which  the  decreei  of  Berlin  and  Milan 
are  declared  to  be  defoiitiTely  no  longer  in  force 
in  regard  to  American  veueli."  This  long  con- 
cealed document,  or  this  document  with  a  French 
falsified  date,  whi(^  was  dated  from  the  Palace  of 
St  Cloud,  Btated  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  law 
passed  by  the  congress  of  the  United  State*  on  the 
2nd  of  March,  1811,  which  ordered  the  encnsioii 
of  the  ]^OTisi(nn  <i£  the  Act  of  Nod- Intercourse 
with  Great  Britain,  and  on  accnnit  of  the  Tcsist- 
ance  to  the  arbitnry'  pretoiaionB  of  OQT  orders  m 
eoundlt  and  the  refiual  of  the  Americana  to  ad- 
lure  to  a  system  imradiiig  the  independeim  of 
neutral  powers,  and  of  their  flag,  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  revolted  his  decrees  with  regard  to 
them.  The  prince  regent's  revocation  contained  a 
proviso,  that  the  present  order  should  be  of  no 
effect  unless  the  United  States  revoked  their  Non- 
Intercourse  Act.  It  has  been  usual  to  say  that  the 
revocation  came  too  late ;  that,  if  our  government 
had  conceded  it  only  a  few  weeks  or  a  very  few 
months  earlier,  there  would  have  been  no  war  with 
America.  Now  Madiaoa  hiul  been  treating  with 
Bonaparte's  government  ever  since  the  end  of 
1810;  he  had  agreed  to  the  prelimioariea  of  a 
treaty  with  that  government  early  in  the  summer 
of  18U ;  and  the  whole  coarse  of  his  oondnst,  and 
hit  paa^onate  desire  to  illutrate  his  preudency 
by  annexing  Canada  to  the  United  States,  were 
proo&  demonstrative  of  his  determination  to  brave 
M  war  with  England.  If  this  had  not  been  his 
filed  and  unalterable  resolution  in  May,  1811, 
Commodore  Rodgers  would  never  have  received 
from  Washington  the  orders  under  which  he  had 
acted.  The  truth  is,  that  Madison  and  his  party 
had  nicely  calculated  on  which  side  lay  the  greater 
amount  of  profit  to  be  obtained,  or  whether  the 
United  States  would  gain  more  by  going  to  war 
with  England  than  bjr  putting  hmelf  in  a  state  of 
hostility  againM  Bonaparte  and  bia  edicts.  As  for 
the  cogent  logic  of  feu-,  or  as  to  any  immediate 
apprdienaioiis  from  the  Hivindble"  armieaof  the 
Man  of  Destiny,  they  oould  now  have  gone  for 
nothing,  for  the  French  had  no  fleeti  left  to  conp 
vey  great  anniea  across  the  Adautic— they  coold 
aeareely  show  a  ship  at  sea  anywhere.  **  Every- 
thing  in  the  United  States,"  says  the  historian  of 
our  navy,  "  was  to  be  settled  by  a  calculation  of 
profit  and  loss.  France  had  numerous  allies; 
En^and  scarcely  any.  France  had  no  contiguous 
territory ;  England  had  the  Canadss  ready  to  be 
marched  into  at  a  moment's  notice.  France  had 
jio  commerce ;  England  had  richly  laden  mer- 
chantmen traversing  every  sea.  England,  there- 
fore, it  was,  against  whom  the  deadly  blows  of 
Amoricawere  to  be  levelled.".*  In  April,  1811, 
when  <aoconling  to  French  authorities)  Madk- 
■oa'a  envoy  at  Paris  got  the  St.  Clo«d  nvoc»- 
tion,  and  got  other  assurances  from  Bonapnte, 
the  great  ^nn  gathering  in  the  north,  and 
ffrhich  via  di^tiped  tp  accelerate  tbfft  ppoque^a 
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rain,  was  not  yet  discsrttiblc  to  the  eyei  of  Ame- 
rican statesmen ;  when  it  became  visible  to  them 
it  was  rather  too  late  to  ntnct,  if  Madison  and  hia 
puty  had  been  indintd  so  to  do;  but  it  should 
appear  that  there  was  no  such  inclination,  «nd  that 
the  president  and  the  whole  puty  feh  inwardly 
eonrinced  chat  the  Man  of  Destiny,  Aemostextrft- 
vegant  accounts  of  whose  eiploits  were  ahnys  the 
most  currwit  and  the  most  admbed  amoi^  these 
repabticans,  would  prevail  over  Russia  as.  he  had 
doue  over  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  'the  mors 
sorely  from  Prusria  and  Austria  bcdng  now  his 
allies  and  assistants,  utd  sending,  like  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe,  thetr  troops  to  fight  ninkr  the 
conqueror's  orders.  These  Americans  had  ciBti- 
vated  the  friendship  of  Russia;  they  had  sent 
envoys  to  Petersburgh,  who  had  fellen  down  on 
their  knees  as  if  to  wor^ip  the  thn»e  of  the  czar ; 
they  had  shown  a  strong  leaning  of  affection  to  the 
Rusuan  legation  at  Washington,  and  Jefihreon  had 
declared  in  his  most  emphatic  style,  that  he  finnly 
believed  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  be  net  merely 
the  best  of  sovereigns  (for  that  were  hut  a  poor 
comptimeiit  according  to  his  repuUicon  aottoosX 
but  the  best  and  most  virtnons  of  men—*'  one 
enthuriastieslly  devoted  to  better  the  eonditiab  of 
mankind  «id  one  who  hri  **  taken  a  peoaUer 
affection  to  America  and  ita  goverunent  ;**— but. 
notwitbstandinr  all  this,  they  believed,  and  th^ 
hoped,  that  Alexander  wonld  be  crashed  as  the 
Emperor  Francis  had  been,  and  that  Bonaparte 
would  soon  date  his  decrees  from  Petersburgh  m 
he  had  done  from  Vienna  aiKl  Berlin.*  It  was 
believed,  too,  that  the  subjugation  of  Russia  wonld 
leave  Bonaparte  without  one  powerful  enemy  on 
the  Cwitinent  of  Europe,  and  therefore  lead  to  his 
employing  all  his  means  snd  energies  agsiost 
England.  Great  encouragement  waa  also  fousd  in 
our  temporary  commercial  panic,  in  the  til-Umed 
report  of  our  Bullion  Committee,  and  in  the  par- 
liamentary debates  and  the  newspaper  strictures  to 
wlueh  it  gave  rise.  Jefferson,  ibr  oae,  believed 
thai  tiie  credit  of  the  Bank  of  Bn^ond  waa  goM 
far  ever,  that  the  nation  was  bsnkivpt:  and  Jetta- 
son,  though  no  longer  president,  was  still  the  orade 
and  tutelary  genius  of  die  anti-Engbdi  and  war 
party. 

The  moderation  of  England  had  allowed  the 
American  government  to  choose  its  own  time-  On 
the  14th  of  April,  at  a  Mcret  iUting  of  Congress, 
an  embargo  waa  laid  on  dl  ships  snd  vcsads  of 
the  United  States,  during  the  space  of  ninety  dsys. 
This  was  intended  to  leesen  the  number  of  trading 
American  vessels  that  would  be  at  the  mercy  m 
England  when  war  was  formally  declared,  and'  at 

*  Sir  AnfRutiu  Foibii  noted  Out  dcmoaalie  iasaom^.  that,  of 
an  thii  toniga  lej^dont  at  Vuhli^iMii,  tli«  one  vltieb  keenaA  to 
on  Ih4  bcM  ten*  wiUt  tba  AnMricniM  m  the  a>wkB^*te. 
itnnm  to  My,  thry  liave  nlwoya  had  «  Uftnlng.  pt  affrciiM  to  Ibc 
UHMtiiMoliito  oral!  gowmiUMib,  an*  ^Wu!r«vwn  n 

IndiTidaally  aMiduaua  in  mnlXK  ih«  fMigrtfm^tib^aabftKA" 
At  K  IhIbt  prrlod  Sit  Aui^nitut  iMiitioat  Uw  Mirpri*e  of  Ow  prewnt 
ISmvemt  Nkholu.  at  wrInK  the  AtMiicM  ea-mj,  tbo  artrtBaM 
npubUcao  Joho  Raadolph,  or  Ruanuka.  drop  an  Ua  knm  to  fmmmt 
hl>  eredraHal*.   Sit  AnKuitiU  had  the  uwcdota  ftoSi  tba  amfmt'm 
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the  woe  time  to  leean  tut  ibmt  Icmdum  firinto. 
their  piirateen»  ud  their  other  fig^Uing  uap$t 
good  ud  nunuMmi  crem.  Ai  then  hid  bcea  hut 
Uttlft  tnde  ever  since  their  Su^wmian  of  Inter- 
course Act,  as  gnai  hid  already  begun  to  grow  on 
the  deserted  vharves  of  New  York  and  PhiU- 
ddphia,  it  was  easy  to  obiun  vessels  and  men  for 
what  they  hoped  might  prove  the  proBtable  trade 
of  privateering;  and  by  getting  the  start,  by  tak- 
ing En^and  by  surprise,  they  were  pretty  sure  te 
make  a  good  harvest  in  the  American  seas  and 
among  our  West  India  islands.  By  the  eud  of 
May  most  of  the  fastest  sailing  ships,  brigs,  and 
adiocnen  oi  their  merchant  service  were  Iwed,  or 
were  fitting  out,  u  privateers ;  and  many  lay  ready 
to  eail  the  moment  that  war  ahould  be  dccl«rea> 
Thqr  bed  not  Id  wait  long.* 

^e  modrrate  party,  which  vsa  now  joined  by  a 
few  of  the  anti-icderaliats  or  Je&rscfti  men,  nude 
Kveral  eflE^  to  avert  or  retard  the  bteich;  and 
by  BO  doing  they  eiposed  themselves  to  charges  of 
treachery  and  treason  in  the  newspapers,  and  to 
the  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  or  tarred  and 
feathered  by  the  mob,  or  cuffed  and  kicked  within 
the  hall  of  Congress  by  their  furious  opponents. 
On  the  29th  of  May  the  matter  was  brought  to  a 
decisioD,  by  the  re^tion  of  a  resolution,  "  That 
under  the  prcnnt  dionmstuicea  tt  is  inexpedient 
to  resort  to  a  wsr  with  Great  Britain,*'— wliich 
resolntion  was  Dq;atived  in  the  House  of  Represen' 
tttivea  by  62  against  31.  On  the  1st  of  June  Pre- 
atdent  Madison  sent  an  awfully  Itng  message  to 
bodi  Houses  of  Coi^ress,  enumerating  all  the  pro- 
voealions  received  from  England,  commencing 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  etisience  of  the 
United  State*  as  an  independent  nation,  reviving 
difierencca  which  had  hew  loi^  since  ccnsidered 
as  settled,  putting  in  new  pretensions  and  causes 
of  quarrel,  inventing  some  &ctB,  and  distwting 
others,  giving  a  folse  o^ur  and  character  to  the 
conduct  of  the  firUish  government,  misrepresent- 
ing the  temper  and  feeling  of  the  British  people, 
and  cleverly  jumping  over  all  the  provocations,  in- 
oulta,.  and  serious  injuries  which  America  had 
leouf  ed  from  republican,  consular,  and  imperial 
Franoe,  and  to  all  of  which  she  had  so  meanly 
submitted.  On  the  4th  of  June — ^probably  be- 
cause that  day  was  the  birth-day  of  our  poor,  old, 
Umd,  and  dMtiaught  ktiw,  who  had  once  been 
hia  sovereign— Madison  laid  before  the  two  Houses 
copiea  of  the  oon«ipoiidw»  which  had  passed 
between  his  government  and  Mr,  Foster,  the  Eng- 
lish envoy  «b  WasUngton,  intimatii^  that  from 
that  ooirespondence  it  would  ny/pux  that  Great 
Britain  was  determined  neither  to  revoke  her 
orders  in  council,  nor  to  concede  any  important 
point  Stormy  and  terrible  were  the  debates  which 
followed ;  loud  were  the  boastings  of  one  party, 
and  dismal  the  predictions  of  the  other.  On  the 
18th  of  June,  two  days  after  Mr.  Brougham's 
friendly  oration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
came  to  their  resolution  and  declaration.  Quib- 


Uing  to  the  laat,  they  did  not  declare  war  aa  it  is 
usual  to  declare  it;  but  Uk^  declared  that  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  were,  and  had  S&r 
a  long  time  past  been,  in  an  actual  state  of.  war ! 
This  determination  waa  earried  in  the  House  <^ 
Bepresentatives  by  79  sgainst  49.  The  suppurters 
of  war  were  chiefly  from  the  western  and  suothern 
states  to  Pennsylvania  inclusive;  the  advocates  for 
peace  were  chiefly  from  the  eastern  and .  northern 
states.    The  ominous  note  of  disseveraDce  was 

r'n  heard,  the  eutern  and  northern  states  com- 
ning  that  their  interests  were  sacrificed  to  the 
passions  and  the  interests  of  their  neighbours. 
When  the  news  reached  Boston, -that  city,  though 
the  cradle  of  the  American  revolution,  put  on 
mourning,  and  muffled  its  church  bells.  The 
aame  tokenaof  distress  and  grief  were  displayed  in 
other  towns  of  the  eatt  and  north;  hut  at  Baltir 
more,  where,  as  in  other  ports  of  the  sotithem 
states,  swarms  of  privateers  were  all  ready  to 
pounce  upon  the  British  West  India  trad^  the 
exoldng  and  furious  mob  perpetrated  cnielauocitiea 
upon  some  of  the  opposers  of  the  war. 

In  those  states  where  men  were  free  to  ex|H%ss 
their  pacific  sentiments,  and  their  English  predi- 
lectioiw,  many  a  bold  remonstrance  was  made,  and 
now,  as  at  a  later  [>eriod,  the  war  waa  set  down  aa 
impolitic,  unjust,  iniquitous,  and  the  central  go- 
vernment was  reminded  of  the  weakness  of  the 
ties  which  bound  the  east  and  the  north  to  it,  and  to 
the  states  of  the  west  and  south.  These  men  said 
that,  if  war  could  be  justified  against  Great  Britain, 
it  could  only  be  on  the  ground  assumed  by  the  pr^ 
aident  and  his  government  that  the  French  decreea 
had  been  actually  repealed,  if  not  aa  far  back  as 
November,  IBIO,  at  least  as  far  bade  as  April, 
181 1 ;  that  the  indiscriminate  plunder  and  destroe- 
tion  of  American  commerce,  the  capture  of  Anwh 
rican  ships  by  the  cruisers  of  France,  and  their 
condemnation  by  her  courts  and  by  the  emperor  in 
person,  together  with  his  repeated  and  solemn  de- 
clarations that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were 
atill  in  force,  and  constituted  the  fundamental  lawa 
of  his  empire,  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the 
pr^ended  rqieal,  furnished  a  conclusive  answer  to 
this  question.  That  this  important  qaeation,  more- 
over, was  now  definitely  answered  from  anoUiK 
quarter ;  that  the  American  people  had  now  learned 
vrith  astonishment  the  depth  of  theu>  degradatiim 
—had  learned  that  the  French  emperor,  as  if  to 
show  to  the  world  that  he  held  the  Americans  and 
their  government  in  utter  contempt,  had  reserved 
till  May,  1813,  the  official  deelamtion  of  the  faet 
that  theae  decrees  were  repealed  in  Apnl,  1811 ; 
and  then,  not  in  consequence  of  his  sense  of  their 
injustioe,  but  because  the  American  gevemmeiX 
had  complied  with  hia  conditions  and  proposals  by 
shutting  her  ports,  and  putting  herself  in  a  condi- 
tion of  bestiUty  towards  Englmid ;  and  that  the 
emperw  had  since  added  that  this  decree  of  repeal 
was,  when  first  drawn  up,  communicated  to  the 
American  minister  at  Paris,  as  weUaa  to  his  own 
minister  at  Washingtou^,^- ^^f@(9<i^(^e 
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preaident  md  gimmiiwnt.  Thnt,  u  die  fnerion 
pledge  of  Qn»t  Britain  had  given  the  fallest  tm- 
turanee  thtt  she  would  repeal  her  orders  in  council 
u  soon  as  the  Freneh  decrees  should  cease  to  exist, 
ud  as  her  subsequent  conduct  left  no  doubt  that 
•he  would  hare  been  faithful  to  her  promise,  they 
(the  American  remonstrants)  could  never  too  much 
deplore  the  long  neglect  to  make  knovn  to  Great 
Britain  this  repeal,  whedier  such  neglect  were 
ftttrihutable  to  the  French  goTemment  or  to  their 
own.  They  continued — "  If  to  the  former  belong 
the  guilt  of  this  duplicity  and  falsehood,  every 
motive  of  intemt,  and  every  incitement  of  duty, 
Ctll  loudly  upon  our  administration  to  proclaim 
this  di^BoeflilifflpoaitioB  to  the  American  people; 
Mt  only  as  it  would  serve  to  develope  the  true  cha- 
noter  tnd  policy  of  France,  but  to  acquit  our  own 
offioert  of  a  Mippression  too  teriona  to  be  overiooked 
or  Jbrgiven.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  true  state 
of  this  mysterious  transaction,  the  promptness  with 
which  Oreat  Britain  hastened  to  repeal  her  orders, 
before  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
was  known  lo  her,  and  the  restoration  of  an  im- 
mense amount  of  property,  Oien  wiihin  her  power, 
can  leave  but  little  doubt  that  the  war,  on  our  part, 
waa  prmature,  and  still  less  that  the  peneverance 
in  it,  after  that  repeal  was  known,  was  improper, 
impolUiCt  mdunj'tut."*  These  remonstrants  drew 
a  atrilung  picture  of  Bonaparte's  despotism  in 
Frmee,  and  his  unprovoked  invasions,  his  conquests 
And  opiH-esaioDs,  in  other  countries.  Admitting 
^■t  England  might  have  been  guiltv  of  many 
ftulta,  they  contended  that  she  was  stiU  the  most 
free  and  best  governed  country  in  Europe,  tbe  only 
champion  of  tiie  independence  of  the  other  European 
nationa ;  and  they  asked  whether  it  became  the  free 
and  independent  republic  of  the  United  States  to 
court  the  friendship  of  Bwiaparte  by  rushing  into 
a  war  with  England  f  If  war  was  to  be  the 
portion  of  these  United  States,  atill  they  must 
regret  ^at  sueh  a  moment  and  such  an  occasion 
riwuld  have  been  chosen  for  the  experiment;— 
**  diat,  while  the  oppressed  nations  of  Eurupe  are 
making  a  magnanimous  and  glorious  effort  against 
the  common  enemy  of  all  free  states,  we  alone,  the 
deaeendanta  of  the  pilgrims,  sworn  foes  to  civil  and 
Td^;ioaa  slavery,  shuuld  voluntarily  co-operate  with 
the  oppressor  to  bind  other  natimis  in  chains ;  that, 
while  diverting  the  forces  of  Great  Britain  from 
Ae  mighty  conflict,  we  should  endanger  the  de- 
fotceleaa  territorieaof  othera."  They  called  atten- 
tion to  the  notorious  and  exasperating  fact  that 
Bonaparte  Iwd  neiUier  restored  the  American  ships 
and  eai^oea  ha  had  aeized,  nor  had  so  much  as 
promised  any  indemnity  for  them.  They  said  that, 
if  this  nuh  war  was  undertaken  to  appease  the  re- 
sentment or  ae«ire  the  favour  of  France,  deep  and 
humiliating  must  be  the  disappointment ;  for,  al- 
tlHnigh  the  emperor  wea  "  laviah  in  hia  professions 
of  love  for  tiie  Ameriean  people,'*  although  he  ap- 
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planded  Aeir  ready  arif-devotion,  and  declared 
**  diat  their  commerce  and  their  prosperity  were 
within  the  ecope  of  hia  policy,'*  yet  no  reparatioD 
had  been  made  or  offerra  for  the  many  outrages, 

indignities,  and  insults  he  had  inflicted  on  their 
government,  nor  for  the  unnumbered  miUiona  of 
which  he  had  plundered  their  citizens.* 

The  aspect  of  Canada  was  very  tempting.  We 
had  few  regular  troops  there ;  hardly  any  prcpara- 
rions  had  been  made  to  meet  the  coming  invasion, 
though  it  had  been  foreseen  for  some  months  ;  our 
frontier  forts  and  posts  were  in  a  poor  condition ; 
our  dependence  was  almost  solely  upon  the  militia 
of  the  country;  and  the  statesmen  of  Washington 
and  other  men  hoped  that  the  French  Canadiana 
would  be  enchanted  by  the  warbling  of  the  repub- 
lican voice,  and  join  the  invadera  rather  than  fight 
against  them.  As  far  back  as  November,  1811— 
that  is  to  say,  nearly  eight  months  before  their 
declaration  of  war — the  central  government  had 
ordered  that  a  force  of  10,000  men  should  be  col- 
lected at  Boston.  It  was  no  doubt  intended  that 
the  destination  of  this  force  should  be  kept  secret, 
but  the  American  government  could  never  atop  the 
babbling  of  American  newspapers.  Besides,  this 
force,  which  was  to  be  kept  in  readiness  to  march 
at  a  mommt's  notice,  could  have  no  other  object 
than  the  invasion  of  Canada.  Other  measures,  and 
particularly  the  sudden  enrolment  of  50,000  volun- 
teers by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
confirmed  the  opinion.  But  our  own  government 
was  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  more  serious  basi- 
neas ;  our  local  government  in  Canada  had  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  some  incompetent  men ;  and  both  were 
induced  to  believe  that  the  United  Statea  in  the 
end  would  shrink  from  a  war  which  must  commit 
their  principles,  their  interests,  and  their  aafetr, 
and— as  it  was  believed — lead  to  hostilities  between 
states  and  states,  and  finally  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  federal  union.  If  we  louk  to  the  tremendous 
struggle  going  on  in  Spain,  where  the  war  depended 
almost  solely  upon  Enftlish  arms  and  English  money, 
and  in  Russia,  where  English  counsel,  countenance, 
and  support  were  required,  and  then  to  the  war  of 
independence  which  barat  oat  in  Germany,  and  to 
the  immensity  of  means  required,  and  the  incessant 
attention  demanded  from  the  English  government 
to  keep  alive  the  6ame  that  was  spreading  through- 
out Europe,  we  shall  OHnprehend  that  ourminialera 
were  entitled  to  some  excuse  for  their  neglect  of 
American  afiairs  ;  yet  still  they  will  remain  amen* 
able  to  the  charge  of  having  been  guil^of  the  folly 
of  too  much  despising  the  new  enemy  am^ed 

*  Ttoy  »fa»Jwrtlnyoullwlrt«MU«Di;w  ■aw  to  twdH  h«m  my 
daw  coBiwzion  with  Um  Pnadt,  wboM  iatertenc*  to  iha  aaUra  of* 
forclgn  etKmtry  had  «lw>>-«  endod  iu  inl«ti»«  duMnaioM  ud  Bwriw- 
tlon.  '■  Who  ve  eonndar,"  mU  (h*r.  "  Um  MyHMtoai  wtamj 
which  hu  veUed  the  coiTespoDdmw  of  ihc  two  gmmntmti  tnm  ou 
view,  ud.  abore  all,  whan  we  coBtider  that  la  nuj  iMUBoet  the 
iBMt  inportant  UMsamofMirfomuMl  h«n  bata  «nMvB>*4  la 
I'arii  laag  brlore  th«y  were  knowD  to  tbe  Americui  pco^.  wc  ntm- 
not  oQticcal  onr  atiKiety  and  alatm  lor  iha  honovt  mm  IniklWili  ittm 
uC  our  couWty :  and  wa  noatferraMly  pny  that  thawiiBeww 
already  made  to  France,  Ilka  the  rarly  coDcawioni  of  Spain  and  l\>t- 
toi^,  of  l*nMaU  a»d  SwadoM,  nav  »ot  faa  A*  pNladaa  «  aaw  A>- 
landa  and  new  eonewloni ;  and  wat  we  taaxlM  wiiimd  Ami  all 
jeOUal  coantilgB  with  the  cobhob  tumji  dvll  HbMtr 
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agunit  then  at  tlui  mcwt  busy  and  moat  critical 
moment. 

Early  in  the  year  1812,  months  before  the  hos- 
tile decUrationt  and  while  Madison  was  constantly 
assuring  our  envoy  that  he  wished  to  continue 
amicable  negotiations,  the  van  of  the  invading  army 
assembled  near  the  Detroit  frontier.  It  was  2500 
atnng,  was  well  provided  with  artillery,  and  was 
under  the  command  of  Hull,  who  passed  with  the 
Americans  for  a  great  general  and  strategist.  To 
defend  the  far-exteudiog  frontiera  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  to  do  garrison  duty  in  the  in- 
terior of  thoM  extcnuve  provincesi  ve  had  only,  of 
ngnlar  forQe.  about  4000  men,  and  some  of  theie 
were  iuvalida.  The  Canadian  militia  then  incor- 
porated in  the  two  provinces  amounted  to  about 
the  same  number.  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  these  forces,  was,  if  not  an  old 
womau,  assuredly  no  general.  But  fortunately  we 
had  in  the  Upper  province  an  officer  of  energy  and 
ability,  the  gallant  and  atill-lameoted  Major-general 
Brock.  This  officer,  knowing  of  the  gathering  of 
Huira  force  on  the  Detroit  frontier,  and  seeing 
that  war  was  certain,  sent  discretionary  orders  to  n 
British  officer  in  charge  of  Fort  St.  Joseph  to  act 
nther  offensively  or  otherwise  against  the  enemy 
at  Michilimachimac,  as  he  should  Bnd  advisable; 
and  that  officer,  en  the  17th  of  July,  a  month  all 
bttt  a  day  after  the  declaration  of  war  at  Washing* 
ton,  captured  the  American  plaoe,  with  ita  ganriaon 
of  aixty  men  and  seven  pieces  of  ordnance.  Thia 
iraa  the  first  operation  of  the  war,  and  was  attended 
with  very  important  consequences :  it  gave  confi- 
dence to  the  Indian  natives,  who  had  long  and 
almost  incessantly  been  engRged  in  a  cruel  war 
with  the  pei»tle  of  the  Unit^  States,  and  who  now 
joined  the  British  heart  and  hand;  it  opened  a 
ready  communicatiwi  with  many  of  their  scattered 
nations  or  tribes,  and  it  paved  the  way  to  the  sub- 
aequent  disasters,  and  tlie  humiliating  catastrophe 
•f  the  renowned  Hull. 

In  the  meanwhile  Hull  and  his  2500  republicans 
crossed  the  Detroit  frontier,  being  preceded  by  a 
boastful  proclamation,  in  which  he  spoke  of  success 
B»  cectain,  and  in  which  he  invited  and  incited  the 
oppretted  (dtizens  of  Canada  to  throw  off  their 
allegiance  to  a  king  and  become  citizens  of  the 
rqpablie.  Huira  first  serious  disappointment  was 
to  Bnd  that  his  proclamation  was  laughed  at ;  that 
the  French  or  French-descended  Canadians  despised 
his  invitation  as  much  as  the  British  settlers  de- 
spised it ;  and  that,  in  short,  the  loy&lty  of  the 
Canadians  in  general  was  as  iadisputable  as  their 
activity  and  bravery.  Hull  took  possession  of  the 
British  village  of  Sandwich,  but  made  no  attempt 
upon  the  British  garrison  of  Amberstburgh.  As 
soon  as  Major-genml  Brock  learned  the  entrance 
of  the  Americans  into  Canada,  he  sent  Colonel 
Procter  to  awume  the  command  at  Amheratbutgh. 
Procter's  operations  were  so  prompt  and  judicioua 
tiiat  Hull  beat  a  retreat,  recrossing  the  strait,  and 
encamping  unda  the  walla  of  Fut  Detroit.  Procter, 
fdlowing  him,  ■dTsnced  to  Stndwicb,  snd  raised 


batteries  on  the  British  side.   Bran  Bnok  came 

up  with  reinforcementa ;  and  Hull,  reduced  to  exr 
tremities  before  his  appearance,  hedged  up  in  a 
comer,  with  his  retreat  and  supplies  alike  cut  off, 
capitulated,  on  the  10th  of  August,  with  2500  men 
and  33  pieces  of  artillery.  The  fort  of  Detroit,  its 
ordnance,  stores,  and  a  fine  American  vessel  in  the 
harbour,  became  the  prizes  of  the  conquerors.  By 
the  same  capitulation  the  whole  of  the  Michigan 
territory,  which  separated  the  Indian  country  from 
Canada,  was  ceded  to  the  British,  whose  frontier  it 
vastly  improved.  Leaving  Colonel  Procter  on  the 
Detroit  frontier,  Major-general  Brock  moved  off 
like  the  wind  to  sweep  the  Niagara  frontier  of  it* 
rmublican  posU  and  forts.  But,  when  he  was  sure 
of^his  object.  Brock  was  paralysed  by  learning  that 
his  incompetent  commander-in-chief.  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  Geoi^e  Prevost,  had  concluded  aa 
armistice  with  the  American  General  Dearboni, 
which  provided  that  neither  party  should  act  offen? 
sively  until  the  government  at  Washington  should 
ratify  or 'annul  the  truce.  If  this  unsoldierly  knight 
had  wished  to  serve  the  Americans,  he  could  not 
have  adopted  a  more  fitting  measure.  As  his 
armistice  did  not  prohibit  them  from  transporting 
ordnance,  stores,  and  provisions  to  their  menaced 
Niagara  frontier,  ^1  these  things  were  brought  up 
in  great  quantities  and  with  great  haste;  andwhea 
they  bad  well  fortified  that  frontier,  and  had  as- 
sembled an  army  of  6300  men  upon  it— and,  of 
course,  not  until  then — President  Madison  refused 
to  ratify  the  armistice.  And,  while  this  was  doing* 
Sir  George  did  so  little  for  Brock  that  he  was  Idi 
to  meet  this  new  invasion  with  only  1200  regulars 
and  militia.  ^  Being  free  to  choose  where  they 
should  cross  the  Nisgara,  the  republicans  chose  to 
pass  opposite  the  village  of  Queenston  on  that 
strait;  and  at  daylight  on  the  18th  of  October 
3000  of  them  began  to  effect  a  landing  on  the 
Canadian  shore.  The  only  enemy  they  had  to 
encounter  was  a  British  detachment  of  300  men 
posted  in  the  village;  but  long  and  obstinaidjr 
did  this  gallant  litUe  band  contest  their  passage. 
During  the  struggle.  Brock  arrived  unatten&l 
from  Fort  St.  George,  to  meet  the  death  of  a  hoo. 
He  fell  in  the  act  of  cheering  on  his  gallant  little 
band  to  a  cha^  Our  300  then  retreated,  smd 
General  Wadsworth,  with  1600  of  his  republicans, 
established  himself  on  the  heights  behind  the  vil* 
lage  of  Queenston.  But  short  was  his  triumph  ; 
at  three  in  the  afternoon  he  was  attacked  by  560 
British  regulars  and  between  400  and  500  Canadian 
militia,  who  broke  his  line  through  and  through, 
put  his  1600  men  completely  to  rout,  and  captund, 
aiter  a  very  brief  contest,  900  men  and  the  repub- 
lican general  himself.  Many  of  those  who  escaped 
from  the  fidd  were  drowned  in  atten]^g  to  swim 
back  to  their  own  shore ;  400  remained  on  the 
field  killed  or  wounded ;  the  whole  corps  which 
had  crossed  the  Niagara  was,  in  fact,  annihilated* 
The  loss  oa  the  aide  uf  the  British  and  Canadians 
in  killed  and  inninded  did  exceed  100.  Sudk 
ihe  resalt  of  MadiMm's  first  Canadian  cam* 
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pfti^ ;  8uch  the  first  luceeu  of  hit  project  to  make, 
la  hje  own  phrase,  "  ierritoricU  reprisal  for  oceanic 
outragea." 

Hu  success  on  the  ocean,  where  succeu  could 
scarcely  hare  been  iioped  for,  was  somewhat  more 
00Dt<diiig.    His  ships,  like  his  armies  pf  invasion, 
were  in  the  slips,  and  ready  to  go  at  a  word  or 
at  a  signal.    Althoi^h  New  York  is  240  miles 
from  Washington,  Commodore  Rodgers  received 
his  instractions  early  enough  to  get  from  the  har* 
bour  of  New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  Slst  of 
Jane,  the  declaration  of  war  having  been  issued  on' 
die  afternoon  of  the  18th.    Beaida  his  enormous 
double-banked  frigate  (a  frigate  only  by  name), 
Rodgers  took  with  him  another  ship  of  the  same 
sort  called  the  *  United  States,*  a  36-gun  fr^te,  a 
sloop-of-war,  and  a  brig-sloop.    His  &rat  object 
was  to  get  possession  of  a  fleet  of  about  a  hundred 
sail  of  our  homeward-bound  West  Indiamen,  which 
knew  nothing  of  the  war,  and  were  feebly  protected 
by  one  English  frigate  and  a  brig-sloop.    Off  the 
Nantucket  shoal  Rodgers  fell  in,  not  with  our 
si^ar-shtps,  but  with  our  tight  frigate  the  '  Belvi- 
dera,'  Caj^in  Richard  Byron,  who  had  been 
warned  a  day  or  two  before  by  a  New  York  pilot- 
boat  that  war  was  declared  or  was  on  the  point 
of  being  declared.    Rodgers  came  up  firat  in  his 
own  leviathan  Ute  •  President,'  which  was,  or  ought 
to  have  been,  a  match  for  an  English  74.  Captain 
Bynn*8  frigate  waa  an  ordinary  36-gun  frigate. 
Before  the  battle  b^n  two  other  frigates  of  the 
American  squadron  were  in  sight.    Yet  the  *  Bel- 
videra '  fought  the  big  *  President  *  for  two  hours, 
at  times  in  a  running  Bght,  at  other  times  at  rather 
close  quarters,  firing  upwards  of  300  round  shot 
from  her  two  cabin  eighteen-pounders  alone,  and 
causing  more  mischief  than  she  received.  Com- 
modore Rodgers,  who  got  severely  wounded  in  the 
leg  by  the  bursting  of  a  twenty-four-pounder,  which 
also  wounded  fifteen  of  his  crew,  fought  shyly 
towards  the  close,  yawed  about,  and  so  gave  time 
for  the  *  Congress  *  frigate  to  come  up.    At  about 
half-past  six  in  the  evening  the  '  Congress,'  which 
carried  50  guns  and  a  pick^  crew  of  440  men 
with  scarcely  a  boy  amoug  them,  opened  a  fire 
upon  the  *  Belvidera,*  but  the  distance  was  too 
great  for  even  her  long  guns  to  tdce  effKt,  and 
she  presently  desisted.    Captain  Byron,  by  light- 
ening his  frigate,  by  cutting  away  three  of  her 
anchors,  by  starting  fourteen  tons  of  her  water, 
and  by  throwing  overboard  some  of  her  boate — by 
repwring  her  injured  sails  and  rigging  with  ad- 
mirable alacrity,  and  by  exerting  all  his  good  sea- 
manship,— gained  way  on  the  American  squadron, 
out-manoeuvred  them  all,   and  finally  escaped. 
And,  what  was  of  still  more  importance,  the  '  Bel- 
videra,'  by  giving  Rodgers  a  fifteen  hours'  dance, 
and  hj  leading  him  far  away  to  the  northward, 
destroyed  hia  chance  of  getting  at  our  hundred 
sail  of  West  Indiamen.   The  republican  commo- 
dore did  not  get  BO  much  as  a  spoonful  of  that 
sugar  to  iweeten  the  cup  of  hia  disappointment.* 

•  JsBBa,NsTClHktarr, 
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He  got  nothing  bat  some  floating  cocoa-nnt  ahdla, 
orange-peels,  and  refiiac  of  that  sort*  On  the 
30th  of  July  he  steered  for  Madeira,  and  thence 
for  the  Azores,  looking  in  vain  fer  aome  good 
prize.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  falhng  in 
with  any  of  our  ships  of  the  Ime;  and  Uiis  luck 
attended  him  to  the  last,  although  he  ran  many 
narrow  chances,  and  was  almost  constantly  m  a 
state  of  flight  and  trepidation,  as  his  own  letters 
and  the  log-book  of  the  'President'  will  prove. 
But,  to  increase  hia  present  vexation,  the  scurry 
broke  out  among  hia  crewa.  Having  captured  six 
or  seven  small  merchantmen  and  recovered  Mie 
American  vessel,  he  returned  homeward.  Hm 
squadron  gave  chase  to  a  single  Bntish  frigate, 
but  could  not  catch  her;  and  he  arrived  at  Boston 
without  one  national  trophy.  Such  was  the  r""** 
of  what  has  been  humorously  called  Commodore 
Rodgers's  "  maiden  cruize."  t 

More  British  ships  of  the  Hoe  and  the  largest 
of  our  frigates,  with  full  crews  and  the  best  ap- 
pointments, ought  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Ame- 
rican stations,  to  increase  the  chance  of  capturing 
or  sinking  the  American  leviathans  that  were  afloat 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  frigates,  but  our  Ad- 
miralty did  not  take  these  necessary  steps,  and 
left  our  frigates  exposed  to  very  unequal  contest*. 
While  Rodgers  was  looking  for  our  West  India 
fleet,  the  *  Guerrifcre  *  frigate.  Captain  James  Rich- 
ard Dacres,  escorted  another  fleet  of  our  merchant- 
men on  their  way  home,  and  having  done  this  doty 
she  was  returning  alone  to  Halifax  to  obtain  that 
refit  which  could  no  longer  be  postponed  with  any 
safety,  for  her  bowsprit  was  badly  sprang,  her 
mainmast  had  been  struck  by  lightning  and  was 
in  a  tottering  state,  her  hull,  from  age  and  loog 
service,  was  scarcely  seaworthy,  and.  not  to  eoo- 
merate  other  defect^  her  gunners'  store*  wne 
deficient,  and  what  remained  of  her  powder  bad 
lost  its  strength  from  damp  and  long  keeping. 
"  In  fact,"  adds  the  correct  and  excellent  histonan 
of  our  naw,  "such  was  the  state  of  general  decay 
in  which  tiie'Guerrifere'  at  this  time  waa,  that, 
had  the  frigate  gone  into  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth, 
ahe  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  disarmed 
and  broken  up."t  It  was  in  this  state  that,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  the  *Guerri6re'  encountered  the 
heavy  United  States  frigate  *  Constitution.'  Captain 
Hull,  which  was  seventeen  days  only  from  port,  in 
the  most  perfect  condition,  with  her  stores  amfrfe, 
her  powder  fresh,  her  full  complement  of  476 
picked  men,  and  with  almost  everything  that  could 
give  superiority  over  the  crippled  and  long  cruizing 
English  frigate.    In  height,  in  length,  the  'Con- 
stitution '  far  exceeded  her  opponent,  and  the  weight 
of  her  broadside  was  one-half  heavier  than  that  of 
the'Guerrifere,'  Moreover  the  *  ConsUtuuon '  filled 
her  tops  with  riflemen,  expert  marksmen  who  had 

•  OBIclal  Irtter  of  Commodore  Bodgen,  at  qwted  by  Immoi,  N>m 
Biit. 
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been  drawn  from  the  sporUmen  of  the  country  and 
from  the  backwoodsmen,  whose  Bupplire  of  animal 
food  in  good  part  depended  upon  the  chase  of  the 
deer  and  wild  buffalo,  and  whose  rifles  were  seldom 
out  of  their  bands,  Alt  the  American  war  ships 
bad  men  of  this  kind.*  Captain  Dacres,  however, 
waited  for  his  antagonist,  nothing  daunted  by  her 
superiority,  or  by  the  lamentable  state  of  his 
own  ship  and  stores.  He  had  only  244  men 
and  19  boys  on  board.  The  battle  began  at  about  five 
o'clock.    Through  the  badness  of  her  powder  the 

*  Guerriere's '  shot  fell  short,  while  those  ofihe '  Con- 
stitution '  reached  their  mark.  Afler  availing  him- 
self for  some  time  of  his  apparent  advantage  at 
lung-8h<rt  distance,  Captain  Hull  came  to  closer 
quarters.  At  about  six  o'clock  a  twenty-four  pound 
shot  carried  amy  the  *  Guerri£r(i*s '  mizen-mast 
by  the  board.  The  mast  fell  over  the  starboard 
quarter,  made  a  large  hole  in  the  counter,  and  caused 
the  ship  to  bring  up  in  the  wind.  The  *  Constitu- 
tion *  was  now  enabled  to  take  up  an  excellent 
position  on  the  *  Guerri&re's  *  larboard  bow ;  and 
now  the  wild  riflemen  in  the  tops  began  their  mur- 
derous fire  upon  the  firilish  frigate.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  sweeping  fire  of  great  guns,  to 
which  the  *  Guerri^re  *  could  reply  with  only  her 
bow  guns.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  two  ships 
fell  on  board  each  other.  The  Americans  now 
attempted  to  board,  but  the  sea  was  rough,  and  the 
motion  of  the  two  ships  unfavourable  to  their  pur- 
pose; and  their  ardour  was  mormver  cooled  by 
some  well-directed  shots  from  onr  marines  (un- 
luckily these  brave  fellows  had  only  their  common 
mudcets),  which  brought  down  the  fint  lieutenant 
of  American  marines  that  was  leodiug  the  boarding 
par^  with  bis  riflemen,  passed  through  the  body  of 
the  first  lieutenant  of  the  ship  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  boarding  sailors,  and  brought  down  the 
aailinR-master.  Giving  up  his  intention  of  board- 
ing Hull  made  his  riflemen  continue  their  unerring 
fire  from  the  tops.  Captain  Dacrea  was  severely 
wounded  by  a  rifle  ball  while  in  the  act  of 
cheering  his  men ;  but,  though  sufiering  excessive 
pain,  be  would  not  quit  the  deck.  At  nearly  the 
same  moment  his  sailing-master  and  the  maater's 
mate  were  wounded  by  those  fierce  backwoodsmen, 
who  endeavoured  to  pick  out  the  officers.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  falling  aboard  the  two  ships  got  clear, 
the  '  Constitution  *  showing  no  fiirther  disposition 
to  grapple  with  or  lash  her  adversary,  an  operation 
which  she  roight  easily  have  performed,  as  the 

*  Guerriere's '  bowsprit  had  got  entangled  in  her 
rigging.  Notwithstanding  his  fire-eaters  in  his 
tops,  and  bis  two  men  to  one,  HuU  preferred 
availing  himself  of  the  immense  advantages  tluA 
were  in  his  fitvour  in  a  cannonading '  to  a  ouid  to 
hand  fight  and  the  experiment  of  boarding.  As  the 
two  ships  fell  asunder  the  *  Ouerri&re  *  came  to  a 
little  and  brought  a  few  of  her  foremost  guns  to 

*  To  Mlket  UuM  tmnt  mkMaan  oOwn  wm  ml  uwKif  Um 
iMckwoodHiMo  of  Um  WMtt  KoA  to  wmMy  ttwrn  ud  ftmn 
MBa  DMMHrr  dtining,  a  uriM  tamek  (ftw  Uw  Mlowa  «era  Mlbd 
■iwIqm)  WW)  Mtablbhsd  nemi  WktUaMn  eftjr.  FnmUtiadipAtUM 
AoHirtcau  rii)|w  were  rejtularly  tinijUrdi  Jamtt 
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bear.  Smae  of  her  wads  set  fire  to  the  *  Consti- 
tution's *  cabin ;  but  thk  fire  waa  put  out  before 
it  reached  the  powder.     At  this  moment  the 

*  Guerriere's '  bowsprit,  "  striking  the  tafirail  of 
the  *  Constitution,'  slackened  the  fore  stay  of  the 

*  Guerriire,'  and,  the  fore-shrouds  on  the  larboard 
or  weather  side  being  mostly  shot  away,  the  maat 
fell  over  the  starboard  side,  crossing  the  main  stay : 
the  sudden  jerk  carried  the  mainmast  along  with 
it,  leaving  the  *Guerri6re'  a  defenceless  wreck, 
rolling  her  main-deck  guns  in  the  water."  At 
about  half-past  six,  the  'Guerri^re,*  just  after  this 
accumulation  of  disasters,  began  clearing  away  the 
wreck  of  her  masts,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  renew 
the  action.  But,  just  as  she  had  cleared  away  the 
wreck,  her  spritsail  yard,  upon  which  she  hod  set 
a  sail  to  try  and  get  before  tne  wind,  was  carried 
away,  and  the  *  Constitution  *  ranged  a-head.  The 
English  frigate  now  lay  an  unmsnageable  hulk  in 
the  troi^h  of  the  sen,  rolling  her  main-deck  guns 
under  water.  But  her  guns  did  worse  than  roll 
under  water,  many  of  them  breaking  loose,  owing 
to  the  rotten  state  of  the  breechings  and  of  the 
timber-heads.  The  *  Constitution '  nuw  took  a  posi- 
tion within  piftol-shot;  and,  it  being  hopeless  to 
contend  any  longer,  the  *  Guerri^re '  fired  a  lee  gun, 
and  hauled  down  the  Union  Jack  from  the  stump 
of  the  mainmast.  It  was  within  a  quarter  of  seven 
o'clock  when  the  gallant  young  Dacrea  struck.  He 
had  fought  the  big  *  Constitution  *  under  almost 
every  possible  disadvantage  for  nearly  three  hours. 
A  flag  thus  lowered  could  carry  no  honour  to  the 
victors.  In  the  English  ship  there  were  fifteen 
killed  and  sixty-three  wounded;  in  the  American, 
according  to  Hull's  report,  there  were  only  seven 
killed  and  seven  wounded — ^but  American  reports 
were  very  often  not  more  veracious  than  French 
bulletins,  and  from  certain  diflferen(%s  of  regula- 
tions it  was  easy  to  conceal  the  real  amount  of  their 
wounded.*  The  republicans  were  very  desirous 
of  carrying  the  *  Guerriire  *  into  port  as  a  trophy, 
and  as  a  substantial  proof  of  their  vengeance,  for 
the  '  Guerriere,'  when  commanded  by  Captain 
Pechelt,  hod  been  a  chief  cause  of  the  quarrel  which 
arose  about  English  deserters,  which  quarrel  had 
led  to  the  severe  castigation  of  the  '  Chesapeake '  by 
the  '  Leopard  ;'  but  the  poor  *  Guerri^re  *  was  so 
rotten  and  so  shattered  in  her  hull,  that  by  daylight 
of  the  morning  afier  the  action  she  was  found  to  be 
sinking.  Having  removed  the  prisoners  on  board, 
HuU  gave  orders  to  set  her  on  fire ;  and  at  half- 
past  three  in  the  afternoon  the  old  frigate  blew  up. 
Although  thCT  returned  to  port  without  their  trophy, 
Captain  Hull  and  his  officers  and  men  were  ap- 
plauded to  the  skies,  were  honoured  with  the  thauks 
of  the  government,  and  were  presented  with  50,000 
dollars  aa  a  reward  for  their  wondrons  exploit. 

*  Savml  or  the '  OncnttnTa'  oOenm,  wbm  ckitM  on  bnard  Um 
'OoDutltuUoD,'  otMuiled  ihhteMi  womded,  of  whom  thrr«  dlMt  sftrr 
•mpulaiion.  "  In  the  Urttbb  wrviee,  erery  woondeil  mao,  klthoDKh 
■•^ly  •cntehed,  reporta  Unwir  to  UM  lorgvon.  Out  he  mny  grt  Uit 
■Pinrt-nuiney,  a  peounUrjr  KUawanr*  to  nraad.  No  loch  rwwMloa 
nlitibi  Um  Amaima  Wnrin;  aoiiMquiMly  tbs  nturn  of  Iom  m*- 
Wned  it  «ettan  by  u  AmeriMB  *Mp,  m  fti  u  lupeeU  Um  woandrd 
at  U«il.  U  nadp  mbMittoat  to  Um  views  of  Uw  eonntiuler  mfi  Uta 
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Not  a  word  wu  mentioned  nspecting  the  vut 
inferiority  of  force  of  the  ^ip  which  had  ttruck, 
either  by  Captain  Hull  or  by  the  government  The 
fact  was  merely  put  in  this  shape — a  British  frigate 
had  struck  to  an  American  frigate-  It  was  more 
satisfactory  to  American  vanity  to  boast  of  this  rare 
feat  of  arms,  and  of  "the  genuine  worth  of  the 
American  tar,"  than  to  institute  any  inquiry  as  to 
the  relative  strength  and  condition  of  the  two  ships. 
As  for  the  Americanism  of  their  tars,  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  seamen  of  the  *  Constitution '  were 
natives  of  England  or  Ireland — were  renegades 
thiU  might  have  been  disposed  to  fight  the  more 
desperately  (as  many  such  deserters  and  traitors 
were  found  to  do  on  other  occasions)  from  their 
dread  of  the  ysrd-onn  or  the  gibbet  if  their  present 
Go-matea  and  brethren  should  be  beaten  and  they 
tbemselva  cai^ured.  It  appeared  in  evidence  on 
a  court  martial  that  these  British  subjects  on  board 
the  'Constitution*  were  leading  men  or  captains  of 
guns.  Several  of  them  were  personally  known  to 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  *  Guerriere.'  Several  of 
them  had  deserted  quite  recently  from  English 
men-of-war.  One  fellow  had  served  under  Mr. 
Kent,  the  '  Guerriere's  *  first  lieutenant.  Mr.  Kent 
found  him  on  board  the  *  Constitution '  making 
buck-shot,  to  lacerate  and  mangle  bis  own  country- 
men. Like  the  rest,  he  now  went  by  a  new  name, 
or  by  what  the  Americans  called  "  a  second  name." 
The  scoundrel  had  conscience  enough  left  to  blush 
when  his  old  commanding  officer  stood  before  him 
under  the  half-deck  of  the  American  frigate.  In 
&ct,  there  were  on  board  the  *  Constitution '  so 
many  men  whom  the  crew  of  the  '  Guerriere '  con- 
sidered as  their  countrymen,  that  the  American 
captain  became  seriously  alarmed  lest  some  feeling 
of  compunction  and  remorse,  some  natural  return 
of  the  love  of  country,  should  indnce  the  renegades 
and  dettrten  to  jom  the  captured  crew  of  the 
'  Guerri^*  overpower  him  and  his  native  Ameri- 
cans, and  carry  the  *  Constitution  *  as  a  prize  into 
the  British  port  of  Halifax.  Hull  kept  his  pri- 
soners manacled  and  chained  to  the  deck  during 
the  whole  of  the  night  after  the  action,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  following  day.* 

On  the  25th  of  October  the '  Macedonian '  frigate, 
Captain  Carden,  attacked  the  American  frigate 
*  United  States,*  Commodore  Decatur.  Here  the 
disparity  of  force  was  equally  great :  the  English 
frigate  was  shorter  and  lower  and  pierced  for  fewer 
guns,  and  her  guns  were  of  lighter  calibre;  her 
crew  consisted  of  262  men  and  35  boys,  the  latter 
being  scarcely  worth  ship-room  ;  the  American,  in 
addition  to  her  fifty-fire  gnni,  mounted  a  brus 
howitzer  in  each  of  her  tups,  and  her  crew  amounted 
to  477  men  and  one  boy.  Yet  the  *  Macedonian  * 
fought  the  *  United  State* '  fer  two  hours,  and  did 
not  strike  until  she  was  a  complete  wreck,  with 
upwards  of  a  hundred  shots  in  her  hull,  and  with 
her  decks  strewed  with  thirty-six  killed  and  siz^- 
five  wounded.f 
*  Ckplals  BNotoB,  Hani  Bitt. 

t  The  iplitt  diipUyad  bj  oui  MMmen  on  tUa  oeculoo  had  mvm 
iMnwpuwd.  whM,wKlMtiMnira^CiVtilBOndMUtaBptod 


On  the  29th  of  December,  the  *Java*  frigate. 
Captain  Lambert,  who  had  been  connnring  some 
outward-bound  Indiamen,  attacked  the  big  *  Con- 
stitution,* which  was  now  commanded  not  by  Hull, 
but  by  Commodore  Bainbridge.  Again  the  vast 
disparity  of  forpe  led  to  the  defeat,  but  not  to  the 
disgrace,  of  the  British  flag.  The  *  Java  *  fought 
the  *  Constitution  *  for  nearly  five  hours,  gave  her 
a  tremendous  battering  both  in  the  hull  ana  masts, 
and  killed  and  wounded  many  of  her  men,  in  spite  of 
her  great  height  and  the  amazing  strength  of  her 
bulwarks.  When  the  battle  had  lasted  more  than 
two  hours,  Captain  Lambert  fell  mortally  wounded 
by  a  musket-ball  or  a  rifle-shot  from  the  *  Consti- 
tution's *  maintop ;  and  the  command  then  devolved 
upon  Lieuteiunt  H.  Ducie  Chads,  who  had  been  se- 
verely wounded  ever  since  the  commencement  of 
the  action,  but  who  had  persisted  in  ronainiag 
up(m  deck.  When  scarcely  a  stick  was  left  stand- 
ing, when  the  ship  was  encumbered  with  wrecks 
of  spars  and  rigging,  and  when  almost  every  dis- 
charge set  her  on  fire,  the  crew  of  the  *  Java'  lost 
no  heart ;  and,  seeing  the  *  Constitution  *  running 
from  them,  in  order  to  resort  to)  her  **  long-shot 
tactics,"  and  fancying  that  she  was  going  on  alto- 
gether, they  cheered  her  to  come  back,  as  they 
could  not  give  chase.*  The  *  Java,'  like  the 
*  Guerrifere,'  was  so  thoroughly  battered  before  she 

to  Uy  the  Amerioui  frigate  on  boud,  rnntj  hub  «u  en  dtek,  fn- 
cluiUas  cTMi  tba  ba^y  wonndcd.  and  mua  who  had  tort  u  um,  nd 
Uiey  «11  cheered.  "  Let  ns  eoo^ner  oi  die !"  But  an  uddenial  ttut% 
•truek  the  '  HMMdouisu'e'  Am^xaea  and  prevented  her  Uvlnc  die 
enemv  on  bcwrd.  Itia  ta  be  «ddedttatdaridsneMrl7tbewbMeaeUM 
the  '  tJnltcd  Stelei'  caTefolly  ihunned  clow  aghling,  and  lbii|ht  in  a 
Parthian  or  retteaUng  nuuinet. — Jtnwet. — UartMaJL—Bntwrn. 

'  The  '  Jan '  vaa  prrba|N  the  Tety  wont  appointed  and  wont 
manned  riiip  uf  war  we  bad  afloaL  Thia  ia  fyi'^t  *  P"^  deal.  IH 
oni  Adnimlty,  afaliged  ta  keep  at  aea  In  all  parte  of  tna  woild  ancb 
an  innanae  nnmber  of  BeKH'>ww,  aliniMied  in  their  Snaaeea.  and 
BndiuK  It  dllBnilt  lo  ohlain,  at  Amt  notI«ea.  ecawa  for  all  iheae  ahi|«, 
had  certainly  tent  to  era  a  great  many  Teairla  eioeedtaigly  ill  aamtd. 
The' Java'  waa  aPrenrti  ftisnte (oiitpaall}  tUa  ' BenOBmee ')  wbleb 
we  had  eaptuied.  She  had  been  p&tched  iip  and  eummliaiatted  only 
on  the  nth  uf  Aiiftut  of  the  preaent  year.  The  gmtaat  dlBleaUy  wan 
foiiDil  iu  pruTtdlng  her,  in  a  hurry,  with  any  craw.  There  wna  aboni 
80  Iritbmen  put  on  bonid  o(  bet  who  bad  never  been  at  eea  in  their 
liven,  eacapt  now  when  Aey  oroaied  over  hum  Iialand ;  abont  SO  bb- 
titioua  ratcali  were  drafted  frtnn  a  aloopitf-war  Wing  at  Spilbead ;  and 
the  pre»|[an|B  and  the  priatm-aUBafunMiadlfee  teat.  l^ptriaLam- 
bert  reatonidratad ;  hut  the  Admiialtji  not  being  aUe  to  nivw  him 
belter  men,  told  him  that  a  voyage  to  and  ttam  the  BaM  ladiaa  wmiU 
turn  hii  laDdimea,  mutineers,  thieve*,  and  jlekfatikMa  Into  Mod 
tailon;  and  lo  perhape  b  might  have  dona  iftbeviiqnta  bad  WM  ben 
liable  to  Interrup^on.  Eight  tried  and  excellent  aeaman  were,  how- 
ever, allowed  to  volnnleet  froa  the  'Bodnry/  1«.  Bnt  in  all. 
locluding  moat  of  the  petty  nUeara,  there  ware  not  M  men  that  had 
ever  been  in  action,  or  thateonldbeeaUedaeaMon-  BIghty-rix aapev^ 
numeratiea  were  riiipped,  hut  Ibay  ware  nearly  all  HaiinB  gneMy  bqya  ; 
and  in  the  total  of  3VT  paraona  or  every  deicciptioa  there  wan  a  (nod 
many  more  boya.  Nextteihe' Rodneya' SmeDt^bntlwaaB  board 
were  the  marloel ;  jet,  out  of  their  number  of  M,  IBor  SO  weiw  raw 
Rcralta.  Beroia  tearing  FortsraaHlh,  Ckntahi  Lambert  declared  to 
aoneorhia  fblnida that,  owing  to  the  iDanctiva  Mate  o(MBcrn«.  ka 
dtdnotconaldar  the' Java'  equalaventnaFreadifHgalaUbeabiiald 
dunce  tt>  eoeonnter  one. 

The '  Gonaiiuiikaa '  was  ratber  laxgai  and  haavter  than  Oanmadorw 
Bodgeia'a  ahlp  the  '  PmUeiU'  Her  crew  eonaWed  mUlivlr  ablr- 
bu^ed  men  and  prnotitad  mllora,  there  bring  the  naaal  jaapatttna  of 
daaettets  tnm  Bogiiah  ihipa,  and  of  other  ■nWeela  of  Ormt  Brilaio. 
whoae  tieaaon  aiul  dread  of  Uia  gallowi  diapowd  them  to  flght  dr^e^ 
rately.  Her  total  nnoiber  of  men  wm  417.  "  The '  CouMituUon,* " 
adde  the  painatafcing  and  accBraU  Mrtorian  of  our  navy.  "  eaptaiwd 
fhe  '  Java'  eertainljr.  hut  la  an  diMreditaUa  n  manaer  that,  had  the 
'Jam'bean  maaaaawUhavetl-bafnad  emr  of  sn  men.  no  doubt 
remain  la  oar  ntod.  asd  wa  have  conaldaicd  llw  anl^eat  aerioualv. 
that,  AolwitbilMDding  her  vaat  aupeilotfiy  Of  ftttoe,  tbe  Amerkam 
trigata  niuat  altlier  have  ■ucoumbcd  or  have  led.  Indeed.lf  Amerloan 
imort  be  worth  attaadlng  to.  Captain  Bdnhtidga,  once  during  the  beat 
of  the  action,  had  an  Idaa  of  icamting  to  the  Initer  altnnaltvw :  bat 
hi*  flnt  lieutenant,  Hr.  Vbrkai  (a  Battva  of  Giaat  Brttalk.  ww  havw 
been  fnformedj,  anecMdad  la  dtaaaadlag  Um  fton  tba  MaanN.** — 
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suTrendered,  that  the  American  commodore  aet  her 
on  fire,  aa  Captain  Hull  had  set  fire  to  the  *  Guer- 
rifere.*  The  British  18-gun  brig-sloop  *  Frolic,* 
Captain  Thomas  Whinyates,  which  had  been  five 
years  in  the  West  Indies,  and  had  a  weak  and  very 
sickly  crew,  which  had  suffered  severely  in  her 
masts  and  rigging  in  a  storm  the  night  before, 
attacked  the  United  States  18-gun  ship-sloop 
•  Wasp '  five  days  only  from  the  Delaware.  In 
less  than  ten  minutes  after  the  action  had  com- 
menced, and  chiefly  through  the  injuries  she  had 
sustained  in  the  storm,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  carry  sail  so  as  to  tack,  the  British  sloop 
l»y  an  unmanageable  hulk  upon  the  water,  exposed 
to  the  whole  raking  fire  of  her  antagonist,  without 
being  able  to  return  it  with  anything  more  than 
one  of  her  bow-guns.  The  American,  who  had 
thirty-three  minutes*  firing  almost  entirely  to  him- 
self. Kept  on  pouring  broadside  after  broadside,  in 
order  still  further  to  thin  the  crew  on  the  *  FroHc*8 ' 
deck,  and  so  make  boarding  eaay,  or  in  the  hope 
that  the  *  Frolic  *  would  strike  and  save  him  the 
trouble  and  the  risk  of  boarding.  But,  let  him 
blaze  away  as  he  would,  the  *  Frolic  '  would  not 
haul  down  her  colours,  although  the  whole  range 
of  her  deck  was  swept,  and  her  captain  was  so 
severely  wounded  that  he  could  not  stand  without 
support.  It  was  but  dastardly  work  to  continue 
his  unanswered  fire,  and  to  shirk  boarding  at  once 
so  helpless  a  craft.  Boarding  would  have  stopped 
the  carnage;  but  it  was  not  until  the  action  alto- 
gether had  lasted  forty-three  minutes,  when  they 
could  scarcely  see  a  man  alive  upon  the  *  Frolic's* 
deck,  that  the  Americans  boardea  her.  Americans 
we  call  them  all,  for  convenience;  hut  the  first 
fellow  among  them  that  attempted  to  get  on  hoard 
the  *  Frolic  *  was  a  well-known  English  sailor  named 
"  Jack  Lang.'*  No  resistance  could  be  offered  to 
tiie  nunleroui  boarders ;  except  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  thb  captain,  and  the  second  lieutenant,  who 
was  as  badly  wounded  as  the  captain,  and  holding 
on  for  support,  there  was  hardly  any  body  left  upon 
deck  alive,  all  the  rest  beine  wounded,  or  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  wounded  below.  Another  of  her 
lieutenants  and  her  master  were  mortally  wounded ; 
15  seamen  and  marines  were  killed,  and  43  sea- 
men and  marines  were  wounded.  In  her  wrecked 
and  logged  state,  the  'Frolic,*  in  fact,  had  lost 
nearly  half  of  her  crew  from  the  murderous  and 
unanswered  fire  of  the  American  guns.  Here  there 
was  a  less  apparent  disparity  than  in  the  frigate 
uctions,  but  still  there  was  a  real  and  great  disparity 
of  force,  even  without  taking  into  account  the  inju- 
ries the  *  Frolic*  had  sustained  from  the  storm,  or 
the  sickliness  of  her  crew.  The  *  Frolic '  had  only 
92  men,  the  'Wasp*  had  138;  the  'Frolic*  mea- 
sured 384  tons,  the  *  Wasp  *  measured  434  tons.* 

'  '  ThscRVof  die  AtHriciiaT««elcoiuiiicdaotor  invalids  waated 
by  ytlttiw  fmr  ud  nher  fndemk  dlteaaw,  bnt  of  young  and  able 
bodtod  MBBwa,  alt  tuA  ttmn  |«nt ;  Uiere  «m  only  odc  boy  ot  lad 
MUOBg  tbOBi,  and  ha  waa  Mnntnn  or  eldUarn  yean  old.  Aiuwal, 
naHvof  UiaaewwmBrltiihoiIriali.  B*eB  ua  nidabipiacn,  and 
ahfl  had  twalva  or  lUrtocB  nt  tham  oa  bond,  wan  fkill-nown  men, 
dUaly  maMm  and  malaa  of  Annioui  BgidiBBliBen,  wUla  tlio  ona 
■oUtaiy  miditifpBum  on  boatd  tiw  Eufltah  itoop  ma  a  boy.  Tba 


The  victor  was  not  permitted  to  carry  his  trophy 
into  port,  for  the  British  74  *  Poictiers '  hove  in 
sight  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  after  the  battle, 
recaptured  the  '  Frolic,'  and  captured  the '  Wasp.' 
The  boastful  republic  did  not,  however,  fail  to 
inscribe  the  name  of  Jacob  Jones,  the  captain  of 
the  '  Wasp,'  on  the  list  of  her  immortals.* 

There  is  an  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  history  of  the  rapidly  democratized  American 
republic,  and  of  the  conflict  of  its  parties,  wherein, 
through  the  nature  of  the  struggle  which  had  dis- 
severed those  states  from  Great  Britain,  the  nature 
of  the  country,  and  the  form  and  nature  of  the  con- 
stitution which  they  had  adopted,  victory  was  sure 
to  remain  to  the  mob,  or  to  the  demagogues  that 
pleased  and  flattered  the  mob,  making  it  inevitable 
that  presidents  like  Washington  and  Adams  should 
be  succeeded  by  chief  magistrates  like  Jefferson  and 
Madison :  there  is  also  instruction  and  admonition 
to  be  found  in  the  last  days  of  Geoi^  Washington 
the  Liberator ;  and  therefore  we  have  given  some 
time  and  attention  to  these  details,  not  having 
before  said  a  word  about  the  United  States  and 
their  affairs  since  the  time  when  Great  Britain 
recognised  their  independence.  Those  national 
feelings  which,  we  trust,  will  quit  us  only  with  our 
last  breath,  have  induced  us  to  go  into  some  details 
of  the  causes  which  produced  the  new  war  with 
Great  Britain,  of  the  manner  in  which  that  war  was 
conducted,  and  of  the  plans  and  objects  which  the 
American  government  had  in  view,  in  entering  into 
that  unnecessary  conflict. 

We  showed  at  the  close  of  the  year  1811  the 
temper  and  policy  of  Bemadotte  as  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden,  the  disposition  of  the  Russian  cabinet, 
and  the  fixed  determination  of  Bonaparte  to  attack 
the  Emperor  Alnander  in  his  own  vast  uid  remote 
dominions,  because  that  sovereign  would  not  ruin  his 
country  by  enforcing  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
and,  perhaps  still  more,  because  Bonaparte  could 
no  longer  bear  to  hear  the  power  of  the  Czar  com- 
pared with  his  own.  He  treated  Bemadotte  like  a 
revolted  subject  and  traitor ;  he  summoned  Sweden 
as  a  vassal,  to  enforce  his  decrees  against  the 
British  trade;  he  seized  and  confiscated  fifty 
Swedish  merchantmen;  and  lastly,  in  January, 

*  FroUe '  had  indcad  rigbltan  boyi  in  addltkm  lo  ber  ninely-two  man, 
bnt  they  wen  ehUdren.  fit  only  la  bo  naad  aa  powder  monkay a. 

*  UapWn  laaob  Joaea  waa  poaaiblr  of  the  nnmbrr  of  thoM  who 
likcdhaiddollaiabattarUiannimaor  Immoitaliiv.  But  area  In  « 
IMCuaiary  way  ba  Iraa  hriafobly  well  lawardrd-  Ptaaldant  UadiaiNi'a 
govwnmitgaTf  S5,M0 dollar*  to  JoDca,  hlaolBrmaad  CT«w,anda 
iruld  medal  to  lonta,  and  allTCr  Btdala  lo  Itia  olBearai  "  In  taalimoay 
of  their  high  aenaa  of  tba  indlaBbydlwIaTad  by  than  In  the  flntnra 
of  the  &itiab  aloop-or-var  'Frolic^'  oi  stpemr  Jbng.—Jttmtt,  Jntol 

ItklBpoidblBloieadaayNfnlar  American  aoeoum*  of  any  of 
theaa  inamlnia  tianaufiouwUhout  boingreninJedof  "  the  Breattypo 
oriiaiB,"  whan  Oonmra  baa  made  provorbial.  They  haTabaendl^ 
provad  by  tba  moatnoaonrahle  ana  tnith-tellinK  of  eye-wHoeaarat 
fbey  bare  beeo  oontrarartad  by  ofBcla]  docnroenta.  AmerlcBn  aa  well 
aa  Eagli*h ;  they  have  baen  biandad  ft>r  what  tbey  an  by  mechaaleal 
or  by  oUier  very  nmpU  proceaMt,  *ach  aa  meaiunnK  the  >iie  of  Uia 
oppoaing  ahtp*.  the  leugtli  and  calibre  of  the  gnna,  weiBhiufi  tba  balla 
uard  oa  elthn  aldo.  fee.  t  and  y«t  the  American*  and  toeir  admlma, 
with  •  fasaiMi  imwdniee,  eontinno  to  thli  day  to  repeat  the  moo- 
atraoa  flana;  and  Mr.  Fannimoie  Cooper,  tba  moat  popular  of  ihdr 
romaoca  wrflm.  tnrBlas  nav^  blitorian,  repeaU  nearly  all  of  them 
witboot  abalament,  iriUfa  to  aome  of  them  he  odd*  fluuriihra  of  Ilia 
own,themalerialaorwhichliemnithaTe  found  in  the  aame  purely 
imaginaUr*  Awnlty  wbidi  oonitructed  the  rtwjoa  of  ■  Tba  Bad 
Ronr'aad'TboLaitorUiallDhkana.':  I  r\r\rf\t> 
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1812,  he  sent  Davouat,  one  of  the  roughest  and 
most  brutal  of  his  generals,  to  take  possession  of 
Swedish  Pumerania  and  the  Isle  of  Rugen.  This 
aggression  induced  Bernadotte,  who  had  been  cor- 
resiMHiding  with  Russia  before,  to  sign  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  trea^ 
was  signed  in  March,  1812;  and  in  an  interrtew 
wliich  took  place  between  the  Gascon  and  the  Czar 
their  plan  of  resistance  was  settled.  Though  war 
was  not  declared,  Bonaparte  was  pouring  troops 
into  Prussia,  Pomerania,  and  the  Duchy  of  War- 
saw. The  frontiers  of  this  Polish  duchy  touched 
the  limits  of  Alexander's  dominions,  and  the  Poles, 
inHamed  by  their  old  animosities  against  the  Rus- 
sians, and  not  yet  debused  of  the  confidence  they 
had  put  in  the  French,  were  ready  to  arm  and  act, 
and  were  still  dreaming  about  the  re-construction 
of  their  ancient  nondescript,  and  about  their  re- 
storation, by  Bonaparte,  to  a  natioual  independence. 
The  Emperor  Alexander,  therefore,  reinforced  his 
armies  and  awaited  the  attack. 

The  astute  Fouche  once  more  interposed  between 
Bonaparte  and  his  ruin.  He  presented  a  memo- 
rial full  of  Acts,  amunenti,  and  even  eloquence ; 
but,  together  with  other  advi(»  from  better  quarten, 
it  was  thrown  away  upon  the  pride  and  conceit  of 
the  Man  of  Destiny,  who  seemed  now  but  a  fore- 
doomed man.  "  I  regulate  my  conduct  chiefly  by 
the  opinion  of  my  army !  With  800,000  men  I  can 
oblige  all  Europe  to  do  my  bidding.  I  will  destroy 
all  English  influence  in  Russia,  and  then  Spain 
must  fall.  My  destiny  is  not  yet  accomplished; 
my  present  situation  is  but  the  outline  of  a  picture 
which  I  must  flU  up.  1  must  make  one  nation  out 
of  all  the  European  states,  and  Paris  must  be  the 
capital  of  the  world!  There  must  be  all  over 
Europe  but  one  code,  one  court  of  appeal,  one  cur- 
rency, one  tfvstem  of  weights  and  measures;  I  will 
destroy  all  i^-ussian  influence  as  well  as  all  English 
influence  in  Europe.  Two  battles  will  do  the  busi- 
ness ;  the  Emperor  Alexander  will  come  to  me  on 
lits  kuees,  and  Russia  shall  be  disarmed!  Spain 
costs  me  very  dear ;  without  that  I  should  have 
been  master  of  the  world  by  this  time ;  but  when  I 
shall  become  such  by  finishing  with  Russia,  my  son 
will  have  nothing  to  do  hut  quietly  to  retain  my 
place."*  Such  was  the  rhapsody  which  this  strange 
being  returned  to  his  friendly  remonstrants  and 
advisers.  Though  his  head  was  clear,  both  head 
and  heart  were  possessed  by  a  sort  of  monomania ; 
and,  just  before  the  campaign  and  during  its  pro- 
gress, as  well  as  after  its  fatal  termination,  he 
betrayed  symptoms  of  an  alienation  of  mind,  and 
of  A  disordered  state  of  stomach  and  of  general 
health. 

Before  quitting  Paris,  Bonaparte  directed  Maret, 
now  Duke  of  Bassano  and  mhiister  fur  foreign 
afiairs,  to  write  a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  pro- 
posing negotiations  with  England,  on  the  basis  of 
the  uti  poisidetit.  He  now  professed  to  be  willing 
to  grant  nearly  everything  that  he  had  refused  during 
the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  rupture  of  the 


Peace  of  Amiena— to  dlow  Sicily  to  remain  under 
the  Bourbon  Ferdinand  IV.,  and  Portugal  to  remain 
under  the  House  of  Braganza ;  but  he  still  insisted 
that  Spain  should  be  aecured  to  hia  brother  Joseph. 
At  such  a  moment  no  statesman  could  be  blind  to 
the  motives  which  dictated  this  proposition  for  peace 
with  EngUnd,  and  none  but  a  traitor  or  an  idiot 
could  have  entertained  the  proposition.  It  was 
quite  enough  for  Lord  Castlereagh  to  reply,  as  he 
did,  that  our  engagements  with  the  Spaniah  Cortes, 
acting  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VH.,  rendered  our 
acknowledging  Joseph  impossible. 

Early  in  May  Bonaparte  grossly  insulted  the 
Russian  minister  at  Pans,  and  sent  him  his  pass- 
ports. On  the  9th  of  May  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  with  his  young  Austrian  empress,  set  off 
for  Dresden.  Obedient  to  his  summons,  the  ktnga 
of  his  own  making,  Bavaria,  WQrtembe^,  Saxony, 
Westphalia,  and  other  tributary  princes,  met  him 
in  the  fair  Saxon  capital.  Thitlter  also  repaired 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  with  his  empress ;  and  the 
King  of  Pnuaia,  who  could  not  bring  hia  queo), 
for  she  had  been  dain  \n  the  evil  tongue  and  evil 
doings  of  Bonaparte  and  his  agents.  His  Prussian 
majesty  had  been  already  obliged  to  sign  a  treaty 
which  placed  20,000  men  of  his  diminished  army 
at  the  disposal  of  Bonaparte.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  now  engaged  to  furnish  30,000  men  to  act 
against  Russian  Poland.  After  brilliant  festivals, 
and  balls  and  plays,  wherein  Talma  played  to  a 
parterre  or  pit  of  kings,  Bonaparte  quitted  Dresden 
and  his  wife,  and  posted  to  Thorn,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  2nd  of  June.  His  immense  army  was 
already  assembled  in  Poland,  chiefly  between  tlie 
Vistula  and  the  Niemen.  Europe  had  never  seen 
such  a  condensed  host :  there  were 210,000  French, 
80,000  Germans  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
30,000  Poles,  20,000  Italians,  Lombards, Tuscans, 
Venetians,  Romans,  Neapolitans,  and  20,000  Pnia- 
siauB !  On  the  24th  and  25fli  of  June  this  immense 
army,  in  throe  lai^  masses,  crossed  the  Niouen, 
then  the  boundary  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  en- 
tered Lithuania,  without  meeting  with  any  oppou- 
tion.  The  Russian  army,  under  Barclay  de  Tulli, 
120,000  strong,  evacuated  Wilna,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  as  the  French  approached,  retiring  slowly 
and  in  good  order  towards  the  river  Dwina. 
Another  Russian  army  under  Prince  Bagration, 
80,000  strong,  was  stationed  near  the  Dnieper. 
On  the  28th  of  June  Bonaparte  entered  Wilna, 
where  he  remained  until  the  16th  of  July,  more 
and  more  confident  that  the  Russians  would  not 
dare  to  face  him  in  the  field,  and  that  the  obstruc- 
ti<»is  of  nature  must  yield  to  hia  iron  will  and  the 
confidence  and  energy  of  hu  army.* 

•  WUla  rtWllMi.  BoMputo  TBc^aa'B'd«pMalfan«rMUiM- 
trioU  ftoa  lha  dWoT  ttw  dndty  of  Wamw.  wko  mUmM  Ua  to 
prodalB  anloB  and  IndepeiMlBBM  of  FuIbiuL  Hto  annran  wm 
ooMt  mithMi,  or  •olcwatlcal.  Ha  told  tlirm  titat  ba  had  puuaBlood 
to  hia  MlHir-iB-btw,  Ue  EHperor  of  Aiutrim,  Uh  part  of  PalaMd  whkh 
he  BCttially  ■iia«Bwtd ;  and  VnrnX  for  tho  mt  Ib^  VNit  drawd  tipaa 
an  inaeniUHa  horidoBM  and  Utetr  mrn  cffiKla.  Tho  cdm  ot  thb 
■niwn,  aitdof  ihamanmdfaiViraBaalj'comiDetarhHarantnlVaBd. 
aad  in  Uthoaoia,  which  hod  om  beao  a  put  of  Polaad,  ha  ud  Uiat 
anoyfoUtn  their  CMtwhsn  thevhwlto  fly  Uiroosh  Ibow  nftaas  fto« 
tho  kj  hsBBor  of  irtatoi  nd  um  ibarp  ^aai  of  lha  r 
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In  the  metnwhfle  the  native  country  of  Kot- 
cinszko  wu  treated  u  the  country  of  an  enemy. 
So  enOTmous  a  force  required  aupplies  oommen* 
Burate ;  and,  aa  the  arjiiies  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  at  large,  according  to  Bonaparte's 
theory  and  practice  that  every  war  should  support 
itself,  the  French  commissariat  was  very  defective, 
and  the  French  government  averse  to  making  any 
great  outlay  for  provisions.  Those  which  had  been 
ordered  to  be  collected  in  Wiina  and  other  placea 
came  on  but  slowly,  and  the  markets  of  Lithuania, 
an  impoverished  country,  were  but  thinly  supplied. 
The  Russians,  who  from  the  first  had  determined 
to  retire  into  the  heart  of  their  own  country,  and  to 
draw  the  invaders  after  them,  had  removed  all 
thar  stores  into  the  interior.  The  French  and 
Germans,  and  we  believe  we  must  add  the  Pules 
and  the  very  LithuRnians  who  were  following  the 
tricolor  flag,  went  about  the  country  marauding  and 
plundering,  feeding  their  hones  on  the  green  com, 
violating  the  women,  and  killing  those  who  resented 
such  treatment  The  preceding  year,  1811,  had 
beeu  a  vear  of  misery  and  affliction  to  Lithuania, 
for  the  harvest  had  been  a  very  bad  one  :  the  pre- 
sent year  promised  a  sure  augmentation  of  wretch- 
edness, fur,  like  locusts,  these  hordes  of  men  de- 
stroyed far  more  than  they  consumed,  wasting  the 
unripe  com,  and  the  only  hope  for  the  future.  The 
.richest  and  most  fertile  of  countries  could  hardly 
have  supported  for  any  length  of  time  such  enor- 
mous masses  of  wasteful  men;  but  Lithuania  was 
at  all  times  thinly  peopled  and  miserably  poor, 
and  the  Russian  provinces  beyond  it  were  mostly 
in  the  same  condition.  It  was  madness  to  think  of 
carrjring  on  war  in  such  regions  as  it  had  been 
carried  on  in  fat  Bdgium,  in  fertile  Italy,  and  in 
the  wdl-peepled  and  well -cultivated  parts  of  Ger- 
many. Hia  long  and  unavtudable  stay  at  Wilna, 
ivhich  brought  him  almost  a  month  ntnet  to  the 
winter,  must  have  been  very  fatal  to  Bonaparte's 
operations,  even  if  they  had  not  bera  extravagant 
and  all  but  hopeless  from  the  first.  Many  symp- 
toms of  discouragement  were  already  visible,  and 
Bome  of  these  were  derived  from  accidents  and  from 
the  elements.  We  have  seen,  even  in  the  fur^  of 
the  French  revolution  and  of  the  French  atheism, 
that  certain  superstitions  clung  to  the  unbelieving 
hearts  of  the  French.  This  continued.  As  Bona-, 
parte  first  reached  the  bank  of  the  Niemen,  in  the ' 
darkneas  of  night  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw 
him  on  the  sand.     Some  voice  instantly  said. 

This  is  a  bad  augury !  A  Roman  would  give  up 
the  enterprise."  When  that  frontier  river  was 
crossed,  and  when  the  grand  army  began  to  pene- 
trate into  the  sombre  pine  forests  of  Lithuania, 
their  ears  were  struck  by  the  solemn  sounds  of 
distant  thunder,  which,  for  a  time,  were  mistaken 
fur  the  distant  firing  of  artillery :  the  aummer  sky 
was  overcast,  till  tiie  day,  in  those  forests,  looked 
like  night ;  and  then  the  thunder  rolled  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  the  forked  lightning  burst  over  their 
heads.  The  hearts  of  the  men  were  awe-stricken, 
and  many  were  ,heard  to  say  that  this  too  was  a 


bad  omen.  The  thunder  and  lightning  were  foil' 
lowed  b^  torrents  of  rain  and  by  gales  of  wind  ; 
and  the  insup[iortable  beat  of  die  atmosphere  waa 
suddenly  changed  into  a  distressing  cold.  As  early 
as  this  the  horses  of  the  army  had  begun  to  perish ; 
and  a  great  deal  of  baggage  and  camp  equipage 
had  been  abandoned  in  the  sands  of  Littiuania, 
between  the  Niemen  and  Wilna.  At  last  enormous 
droves  of  cattle — looking  when  on  the  march  like 
armies  themselves— were  collected  for  the  use  of 
the  endless  host,  were  driven  forward  by  Polish 
peasants  under  the  escort  of  Polish  lancers,  to  be 
killed  and  eaten  day  by  dav ;  and  the  grand  army 
quitted  Wilna,  followed  by  a  train  of  baggage 
waggons,  provision  waggons,  and  other  vehicles, 
which  seemed  to  form  still  another  army.  But 
20,000  men  were  left  behind  in  badly  provided 
and  insecure  hospitals ;  and  more  than  100,000 
men  took  with  them  diseases  which  required  the 
application  of  remedies  not  safely  usm  in  cold 
climates  and  at  the  wintry  season  by  soldiers,  or 
by  any  class  of  persons  constantly  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  atmosphere.  Demoralised  and 
diseased,  a  very  large  part  of  this  army  of  invasion 
merited  as  much,  at  starting,  the  name  of  une 
race  gangrhiSe^^*  as  it  did  when  retreating,  discom- 
fited and  scattered  by  the  angry  breath  of  Heaven, 
and  perishing  on  the  interminable  enow-covered 
plains  of  Russia.*  In  their  march  through  Lithu* 
ania  rather  more  than  less  than  100,000  men 
dropped  off  from  the  ranks  through  death  or  sick- 
ness, through  desertion,  or  through  the  surprises 
and  captures  made  by  the  Cossacks,  who  had  al- 
ready taken  the  field  :  the  rain  fell  in  torrents ; 
the  roads  were  execrable ;  the  horses  continued  to 
perish ;  the  cattle  died  off  or  were  wasted  to  mere 
akin  and  bone.  According  to  a  high  authority  in 
such  matters,!  the  Rusaian  general,  Barclay  de 
ToUi,  waa  a  diief  quite  capabte  irf*  conducting  this 
defensive  war  successfully;  and  it  appears  that 
de  T<^li  did  not  mean  to  fight  at  all  until  Bona- 
parte should  be  surrounded  by  a  vast  desolation  of 
snow  and  wilderness,  and  that  the  batiles  which 
the  Russians  fought  between  their  frontiers  and 
Moscow  were  all  against  de  ToUi's  opinion.  In 
these  engagements,  nowever,  the  Russian  infantry 
more  than  maintained  their  old  reputation  for 
steadiness  and  hardihood  ;  and,  all  the  while  that 
they  were  retreating,  no  attempt  to  disorder  them 
succeeded,  and  no  actual  attack  made  hy  the  French 
van — though  the  impetuous  Murat  charged  with  it 
— could  make  any  serious  impression.}   The  two 

'  Ao  •loqiuat  PralnUiil  donmnui  of  G«»evm,  ia  a  thuluftTinf 
anrnon  lalli*  year  ISlft  tut  Uie  dellTeMBM of  hU  ooutiy  hon  Uia 
Freoeh,  ud  tur  tbe  n-nnion  of  Oeuev«  to  the  8wl«  Onbdoncjr, 
described  Uib  Onnd  AraiT  of  BoiwpwM  m  "  n*  roM  gmgrinA,  ^ 
a'Att'l  pint  btmM       mom  ir  t" 

4  OeomlHotmu.  TbUnilo— ooee  tho  rivtl  of  Bouiwto— 
mUiog  In  Ibe  United  Statea  of  Ammica,  ttnmf  ly  Mpwi'd  Ihaaa  opt- 
niom  to  our  ablo  and  uiiahlo  dlplotwUil,  8lr  Ansuiliw  Porter. 

I  "  Wbaneter  atUckod."  aaid  an  oOcer  on  Mnrmt't  oaff,  "  Uu 
RumUdb  rurmod  Into  aqvam,  woVA  or  hollov.  We  conld  aomellBea 
knock  offalitile  angle  ofthoaa  iquarM,  but  Wa««r  Ihoaa  aqnareawe 
never  cunM.  Marat  pnriurd  too  ta)ridly  to  allow  of  any  hnivv  ailil- 
lerv  IterplDg  pace  witli  him ;  and  our  l)|{ht  pieon  (alien  ir«  bad  any), 
mai  unr  cbarKM  with  tabre,  lanes,  or  bayourt,  and  onr  ftuiladinif, 
*VTe  all  tlirown  away  iijiun  those  dark  imoiovaUU  maMr*.'' — PrwaU 
iifimmtium  fiim  a  muiifaUM  IuUi*»  cgkvr  wAe  a«n«4  an  Murml't 
■H^,  «<  iriW  WW  Mww^yVtH  Ail  iM  iKm 
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armieB  marched  almost  day  and  night :  every  morn- 
ing the  RusBian  rear-guard  seemed  to  have  eacaped 
from  Murat ;  every  evening  Murat  waa  again  cloae 
up  with  it ;  and  nearly  every  evening  he  attacked 
it ;  but  the  bold  and  crowned  dragooner  always 
found  the  Russians  well  posted,  to  all  appearance 
fresh  and  well  fed,  while  his  own  immense  host  of 
cavalry  had  very  often  to  fight  upon  empty  sto- 
machs.* Neither  men  nor  horses  could  stand  the 
long  continuance  of  this  work  :  many  died,  or  fell 
sick  or  lame,  and  became  useless  upon  the  road ; 
some  were  killed  or  wounded  in  every  attempt 
upon  the  Russian  squares;  the  loiterers  and  the 
disabled  were  carried  away  prisoners,  or  were  dis- 
patched to  another  world  by  the  flying  Ctwsack 
pulks,  or  by  the  armed  Russian  peasantry  and 
townspeople :  and  all  this  fatigue,  all  these  losses 
were  uncompensated  by  any  exciting  or  brilliant 
achievement.  Dearly  as  he  loved  **  the  rapture  of 
the  fight,"  Murat  grew  heartily  sick  of  this  war, 
and  wished  himself  back  in  his  sunny  city  of 
Naples  long  before  he  reached  the  bleak  and  dreary 
town  of  Smolensk. 

After  partial  engagements  at  Mohiloff  and  Wi- 
tepsk,  Barclay  de  ToUi  continued  his  retreat  upon 
Smolensk.  Some  of  the  French  generals  would 
have  paused ;  but  their  chief  determined  to  follow 
the  Russians.  He  observed  that  forward  marches 
alone  could  keep  such  a  vast  army  together;  that 
to  halt  or  retire  would  be  the  signal  of  dissolution  : 
"  We  must  therefore  advance  upon  Moscow,  and 
strike  a  blow  in  order  to  obtain  peace,  or  winter 
quarters  and  supplies."  Leaving  a  body  of  reserve 
in  Idthuania,  and  the  strong  corps  of  Marshal 
Macdonold  on  the  Dwina  towards  Riga,  Bonaparte 
crossed  the  Dnieper  on  the  15th  of  August,  the 
anniverslry  of  bis  fCte,  or  the  day  of  St.  Napoleon 
— the  saint  which  he  had  forced  into  the  Roman 
calendar,  and  had  made  the  greatest  of  all  saints. 
And  while  the  army  was  crossing  the  river — the 
ancient  Borysthenes,  from  which,  in  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  barbarians  had  marched  to 
the  walls  of  Constantinople — France  and  all  her 
dependencies  were  re-echoing  with  the  salutes  fired 
in  honour  of  the  great  day  or  of  the  great  man. 
Murat  and  a  part  of  his  cavalry  were  the  first  to 
gain  footing  on  the  opposite  bank,  which  was  par- 
tially covered  by  Cossacks,  supported  by  a  beauti- 
ful Russian  division,  formed  en  halaillons  Carres^ 
or  in  the  usual  impenetrable  squares.  Murat  now 
hoped  to  get  a  handful  of  laurel,  for  the  Russian 
divinon  seemed  to  have  the  intention  of  keeping 
its  ground,  or  of  making  an  attempt  to  drive  the 
French  horse  back  into  the  river.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  grand  army  was  present  on  the  oppo- 
site bonk  as  spectator,  for  it  had  been  concentrated 
previously  to  the  paaaage  of  the  river.  Murat 
hurraed  and  charged,  and  hurraed  and  charged 
Kf^n  and  again ;  but  he  could  not  entamer  the 
division  without  that  French  artillery  for  which  he 
had  disdained  to  wait :  and  he  lost  in  a  useless 
display  of  bravery  a  consulerable  number  of  men, 

*  Otabal  ComU  M  Sigm'. 


and  had  once  more  to  gnash  his  teeth  at  the 
steadiness  and  order  and  the  inexpugnability  with 
which  that  solid  and  staunch  infantiy  withdrew 
towards  Smolensk.  On  this,  as  on  nearly  every 
other  occasion,  the  Russians  were  enabled  to  retire 
peaceably  upon  their  main  body.  Murat's  impe- 
tuosity was  much  censured  by  the  French  army, 
and  by  Bonaparte  himself  They  now  had  entered 
Russia  Proper  with  about  180,000  men.  The  day 
after  crossing  the  Dnieper— on  the  16th  of  August 
— Bonaparte  found  Barclay  de  Tolli  waiting  fw 
him  under  the  walls  of  Smolensk.  But  the  Rus- 
sian general  only  intended  to  keep  the  French  in 
check  while  the  inhabitants  were  carrying  off  or 
destroying  provisions  and  all  those  things  which 
the  enemy  most  wanted ;  and  after  a  little  hard 
fighting  de  Tolli  evacuated  Smolensk,  and  con- 
tinued hia  retreat  upon  Moscow.  The  Russian 
rear-guard  set  fire  to  the  town  before  the^  quitted 
it,  and  the  place  became  a  horrid  black  nun,  inca- 
pable of  giving  shelter  to  foe  or  firiend.  The  sight 
of  these  flames,  and  of  the  universal  conflagration 
that  gathered  round  the  invading  army  aa  it  ad- 
vanc^  into  Russia  Proper — for,  either  by  the  inha- 
bitants or  by  the  soldieiy  and  the  Cosaacks,  nearly 
every  town,  village,  and  hamlet  was  set  on  fire,  and 
then  deserted — waa  calculated  to  demonstrate  the 
nature  of  the  resistance,  and  the  hopeleasnesa  of 
the  invasion ;  but  Bonaparte  obstinately  kept  his 
eyes  shut,  and  rushed  onwards  to  his  doona.  On 
the  7th  of  September  he  fought  the  bloody  battle 
of  Borodino,  and  gained  a  victory,  but  at  the  coat 
of  nearly  one-fourth  of  his  army,  or  of  that  part  of 
it  which  was  advancing  with  him.  On  neidier 
side  were  the  wounded  counted ;  but  10,000  French 
and  ]  5,000  Russians  lay  dead  on  that  bloody  6eld. 
He  took  scarcely  any  prisoners  or  guns  ;  and  his 
loss  was  much  more  serious  to  him  than  waa  that 
of  the  Russians  to  them.  Whole  French  battalion 
had  been  annihilated  almost  to  a  man.*  There 
was  uo  flight,  no  confusion,  no  loss  of  heart,  or  of 
a  nolile  military  countenance  ;  the  Rnssiana  con- 
tinued their  retreat  the  day  after  the  battle,  in  the 
greatest  order,  though  the  French  were  treading  mi 
their  rear.  On  the  l4th  of  September  they  tra- 
versed the  city  of  Moscow,  which  most  of  the  inha- 
bitants had  already  evacuated :  and  on  the  same 
day  the  French  entered  into  that  desolate  capital. 
No  Russians  were  seen  in  Moscow,  except  convirls 
and  men  of  the  poorest  and  most  desperate  class. 
That  very  evening  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  town, 
hut  it  was  extinguished  during  the  night.  On  the 
next  day,  the  il5th  of  September,  Napoleon  took 
up  his  quarters  in  the  Kremlin,  the  andent  palm 
of  the  Czars;  and  pompous  balletina  were  issued 
and  dated  from  that  spot.  On  the  following  night 
the  fire  broke  out  agam,  and  Moscow  was  in  flamn 
in  a  dozen  quarters  at  once,  and  at  points  opposite 
to  and  altogether  unconnected  with  each  other. 
The  high  winds  of  autumn  fanned  the  flamea  wnd 

*  ThB  RnnliuM  hkd  good  podtloH  aaS  mm  tanMMm  rataM 
but  Ib  mmber  lh>^  wen  eertatiily  aot  WMrilt  to  Um  ElMifc  1 
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gradually  spread  them  all  over  the  city.  Nothing 
could  now  stop  or  check  the  conflagration.  On 
the  third  day  of  its  raging  Bonaparte  abandoned 
the  Kremlin,  where  he  had  run  great  risk  of  being 
blown  into  the  air,  as  an  immense  quantity  of  am- 
munition had  been  collected  in  that  palace,  and  as 
aparka  and  fragments  of  burning  matter  were  flying 
all  about  On  the  19th  the  rage  of  the  fire  abated* 
after  having  destroyed  '1682  houses,  or  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  city.  Lodging  might  still  have  been 
found  for  the  troops,  although  fires  did  continue  to 
break  out  &a  if  by  involuntary  combustion ;  but 
there  waa  no  obtaining  proper  eupplies  of  provi- 
sions ;  and  the  French  were  obliged  to  live  chiefly 
on  the  fie^h  of  their  horses,  which  was  salted  down. 
If  he  had  begun  a  retreat  at  once,  Bonaparte  might 
yet  have  saved  a  very  large  portion,  if  not  the  mass, 
of  his  immense  array ;  but  he  remained  among  the 
ruins  of  Moscow  for  five  weeks,  inert  and  appa- 
rently Btupified,  talking  oracular  nonsense  which 
could  no  longer  impose  upon  any  rational  mind, 
and  sending  people  to  negotiate  with  Alexander, 
whose  object  it  was  to  gain  time — who  now  wanted 
no  other  negotiaton,  and  scarcely  any  other  gene- 
rale,  than  snow,  frost,  and  famine.  At  last,  on  the 
I9th  of  October,  when  the  severity  of  winter  had 
already  set  in,  the  Grcaide  Armee  began  its  retreat. 
Their  leader  knew  not  which  way  to  lead  it  so  as 
to  have  the  best  chance  of  obtaining  provision  and 
shelter.  He  attempted  to  retire  by  Kaluga,  but  the 
terrible  reception  which  the  Russians  gave  him  at 
M^lo  Yaroslavitz  compelled  him  to  take  the  road 
by  Smolensk,  by  which  he  had  advanced,  and  thus 
tu  retreat  through  a  country  that  was  now  as  bare 
as  a  desert.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  astound- 
ing loss  of  life,  and  the  sufferings  and  horrors  that 
ensued.  The  starving,  diseased,  disorganised,  and 
mutinous  columns  were  followed  by  the  Hettman 
Flatoffand  his  avenging  Cossacks ;  and  the  Rus- 
sian grand  army  was  never  far  distant.  The  French 
had  left  Moscow  120,000  stroi^,  but  by  the  time 
they  reached  Viazma  on  the  Wop  they  were  re- 
duced to  60,000  fighting  men.  On  the  6th  of 
November  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Russian 
winter  with  all  its  terrors-  They  now  died  like 
rotten  iheep.  The  survivors  at  last  reached  Smo- 
lensk, to  which  place  some  stores  and  provisions 
had  been  brought  up  for  them.  On  the  I4th  of 
November  Bonaparte  left  Smolensk  with  about 
40,000  men  able  to  carry  arms.  His  rear  divi- 
sions had  now  to  sustain  almost  daily  attacks  from 
the  Russians  and  Cossacks  i  but  the  frost  and  the 
snow,  the  nipping  blasts  of  night  which  swept  over 
those  vast  open,  treeless,  houseless  plains,  killed 
more  than  sword  and  spear,  and  bullets  and  cannon- 
balls.  When  he  arrived  at  Oresa,  in  Lithuania, 
Bonaparte  had  only  1 2,000  men  with  arms  in  their 
hands ;  and  his  40,000  horses  had  dwindled  down 
to  3000.  But,  on  approaching  the  river  Berezina, 
he  was  joined  by  a  corps  of  reserve  of  nearly  50,000 
men.  One-half  of  the  army  thus  reinforced  was  lost 
in  effecting  the  passage  of  the  Berezina ;  and  after 
that  teirible  passage  there  waa  scarcely  the  sem- 


blance of  an  army,  scarcely  a  remnantof  discipline 
or  of  courage  to  be  found  anywhere.  On  the  3rd 
of  December  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Malodeczno, 
whencdhe  issued  his  famous  Twenty-Ninth  bulletin, 
which  i^tated  or  astounded  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Fiction  and  invention  could  no  longer  he  availaue ; 
the  extent  of  his  disaster  could  not  possibly  be  con- 
cealed ;  and  this  time — fat  the  first  time  and  the 
last— he  told  the  whole  truth,  frankly  confessing 
that  except  the  Guards  he  had  no  bnger  an  army ! 
Two  days  afler  this — on  the  5th  of  December — ^ne 
took  leave  of  some  of  his  generals,  and  stole  away 
from  the  wretched  remains  of  his  troops  to  com- 
mence a  rapid  flight  towards  France.  He  travelled 
in  a  sledge,  accompanied  by  Caulaincourt,  and  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  Cossacks.  On  the 
10th  of  December,  at  a  late  hour,  he  arrived  at 
Warsaw,  where  he  might  be  considered  safe. 
During  his  very  short  stay  in  that  city,  his  con- 
versation proclaimed  either  that  his  intellect  was 
partially  alienated,  or  that  he  was  the  most  wretched, 
heartless,  and  contemptible  despot  that  had  ever 
trifled  with  the  destinies  of  mankind.  The  Abbtf 
de  Pradt,  then  his  resident  minister  at  Warsaw, 
found  him  at  the  posting-house  warming  himself 
by  a  smoking  wood  fire.  **  Ha !  Monsieur  l*Abbt!,** 
said  he,  **  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  but 
a  step !  There  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous!"  And  he  kept  striding  up  and 
down  the  smoky  room,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  re- 
peating this  mof,  which  Thomas  Paine  had  emitted 
before  the  name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  been 
heard  in  the  world,  and  the  idea  of  which  had 
been  enunciated,  with  slight  variation  of  expre86ion> 
many  times  and  centuries  before  the  days  of  Paine. 
He  reached  Paris  on  the  18th  of  December,  at 
night.*  As  he  stood  in  the  luxurious  and  splendid 
apartment  of  the  Tuileries,  warming  himself  before 
a  blazing  fire,  he  said,  Gentlemen,  it  is  much 
pleasanter  here  than  at  Moscow  <.**-t-  The  loss  of 
the  French  and  their  auxiliaries,  in  the  whole  of 
the  Russian  campaign  and  retreat,  is  estimated  at 
125,000  slain  in  fight;  132,000  dead  of  fatigue, 
disease,  hunger,  and  cold ;  and  193,000  prisoners, 
including  3000  officers  and  48  generals.  They  lutd 
left  behind  thdm  900  pieces  of  cannon,  and  25,000 
waggons,  cassoons,  &c. 

Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign the  eyes  of  Europe  had  been  turned  with 
intense  anxiety  to  the  regions  beyond  the  Vistula 
and  the  Niemen.    The  countries  that  were  groan- 

*  He  Imd  travelled  all  Uio  way  iimgMito,  and  with  OBuans  rapiditj'. 
He  Brriveil  at  Puii  Iwenty-rour  hour*  iihfr  the  pabllculioD  ui  the 
'  Moaiteur '  of  the  faniMl  Twenty-Ninth  bollMlu  which  had  been  writ- 
ten %t  MalodeciBO.  HU  amTal  waa  unexpected :  even  the  EmpTm 
Harta  LouUa  waa  tgooraat  of  hii  comiag ;  and  all  were  taken  by 
■nrprlte  when  he  drove  np  to  the  Tullnie*. 

i*  One  who  wai  himteU  a  cynic  and  an  egoUit  has  laid,  wtth  aome 
point  and  truth,  '*  The  ^reat  error  of  Napoleon,  *  ir  we  harp  wrh  our 
•aoala  true,'  wm  a  continued  iMitTUrion  on  mukiad  of  hfa  want  of  aU 
comniiioity  of  feeling  for  or  with  thetn  ;  perliaps  more  olTen^ve  tu 
human  vanity  than  the  active  craeltv  of  more  ttemblInK  and  «ui)ii- 
Chiui  tyranny.  Such  were  hi*  apeechaa  to  pobHc  nMemblie*  as  well 
as  indivlduab;  and  the  unsleexprenion  which  he  liinid  to  Itavensed 
Oo  retaniiDR  to  Parii  after  the  Ruaaian  winter  had  destroyed  hie  amv, 
t^hbinahifWtdi  over  afire,  'This  biplea*anler  than  Moscow,'  would 
ytrniMJ  alienate  more  thvonr  fh>m  hit  eaute  than  the  dertruction  and 
£°^31es         M  to  ^ '^^IL*''— ^^r' 'IP*'^  IMM  to  CbMo 0/ 
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iiig  under  Freocb  oppression  anticipated,  from  the 
auc<»aa  or  failure  of  this  Sesostris-like  expedition, 
enfeuchiMmait  and  a  restored  nationalitjr,  or  a 
confirmed  alarery.  At  first  every  bulletin  an- 
nounced a  victory  or  an  unopposed  advance,  and 
every  courier  brought  intelligence  wbicb  seemed 
to  unthinking  minds  to  demonstrate  that  Russia 
was  incapable  of  contending  with  Bonaparte*  who 
led  in  his  train  the  armies  and  the  princes  of 
nearly  all  Europe.  Others,  who  better  knew  the 
capabilities  of  the  country  for  prolonging  a  de- 
fensive war,  do^ibted  whether  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander would  prove  true  to  himself,  and  whether, 
after  his  army  had  been  repeatedly  defeated,  and 
after  the  ancient  capital  of  his  empire  had  fallen 
into  tlie  power  of  bis  enemy,  be  would  not  be  in- 
duced to  negotiate,  and  in  Ute  end  to  submit.  If 
others  entertained  as  mucli  anxiety  as  England— 
and  liiany  countries  must  have  been  far  more 
anxious— none  could  render  Russia  so  much  coun- 
tenance and  asiistance  as  England  could,  and  did. 
The  unprofitable  war  with  the  Turks  ynt  still  in 

Srogress  when  Bonaparte  determined  to  invade 
le  dominioDi  of  the  Czar.  At  the  opportune  mo- 
ment- England  stepped  in  u  a  moliatriz,  and 
Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  then  a  young  diplomatist,* 
speedily,  and  with  great  ability,  negntiated  a  treaty 
between  Sultan  Mahmoud  and  the  Emperor  Alex- 
antler,  which  enabled  Russia  to  withdraw  from  the 
Danube  an  army  of  from  30,000  to  40,000  men, 
and  to  bring  that  army  to  the  Berezina,  upon  the 
flank  of  Bouaparte*s  flying  and  disorganised  forces. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  that 
the  conquered  conqueror  was  allowed  to  escape 
across  that  freezing  Russian  river :  if  the  obtuse 
Russian  admiral  who  commanded  that  liberated 
army  of  the  Danube  had  not  loitered  on  his  way, 
and  bod  not  made  mistakes  as  to  his  lines  of  march, 
neither  Bonaparte  nor  a  single  man  belonging  to 
the  Grand  Army,  which  bad  penetrated  to  Moa- 
cow,  would  have  e£fected  the  passwe  of  the  Bere- 
zina. These  preliminariea  of  peace  between  Russia 
and  Turknr  were  ratified  at  Bucharest  as  earljr  as 
the  asth  of  May.  But  two  months  before  this  a 
treaty  of  alliance  had  been  signed  at  Petersburgh 
between  Sweden  and  Russia,  Beniadotte  being 
encouraged  thereto  by  the  assurances  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  British  cabinet.  And  in  the  month 
of  July  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden  was  ratified ;  and  in  the  month 
of  August,  when  Bonaparte  was  penetrating  into 
the  heart  of  the  Russian  empire,  with  victory 
in  bis  van,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  union  was  rati- 
fied at  Petersburgh  between  Great  Britain  and 
Rusua,  which  renewed  all  their  ancient  relations 
of  friendship  and  commerce.  The  Russian  fleet, 
which  would  have  been  frozen  np  and  rendered 
almost  helpless  if  left  in  its  own  porta,  was  sent  to 
winter  in  England — a  measure  which  was  inded 
a  token  of  mutual  confidence,  as  vreU  of  the 
sense  of  present  danger  on  the  part  of  Russia.t 

*  Now  Sir  Stntted  Chminf,  Md  tab—Mdor  |o  tlw  OUoidm  piortt. 
t  Dt.]«lwAlklB,  AaMttaorUMBallvorSt^aMigtllL. 


It  was  chiefly  English  money  or  English  credit 
which  set  the  army  of  the  Danube  in  motion,  and 
which  put  the  otlu^  armies  and  commissariat*  of 
Alexander  in  a  better  condition  than  had  been 
usual  with  them.  It  was  the  undiminished  and 
unstained  English  credit  at  Petersburgh,  Stock- 
holm, and  at  every  trading  town  on  the  Bahic 
Sea — it  was  the  uudonbting  faith  in  British  bills 
of  exchange  and  in  our  home-vituperated  bank- 
notes— that  enabled  Russia  to  put  on  her  panoply 
of  war,  and  that  contributed,  almost  aa  much  as 
the  angry  elements,  to  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
vading hosts-  A  French  officer  who  accompanied 
General  Lauriston  to  the  Russian  head-quarters 
once  said  to  us,  We  had  been  led  to  believe  tlmt 
your  credit  was  gone,  that  England  was  bankrupt ; 
but,  when  I  found  everywhere  ihat  your  billa  of  ex- 
change and  bank-notes  were  received  and  passed  aa 
if  they  had  been  gold,  I  trembled  for  the  result  of 
our  daring  enterprise  I'*  English  aid,  both  privately 
and  publicly,  was  promptly  given  to  the  Russisos 
who  had  Buffbred  in  the  war.  We  are  old  enough 
to  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  generous  aym- 
pathjand  enthusiasm  with  which  a  large  •ubscri|i- 
tion  was  raised  in  the  city  of  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rebuilding  the  dty  of  Moscow. 

Parliament,  with  a  newly  elected  House  of  Com- 
mons, assembled  on  the  24th  of  November.  Its 
most  noticeable  measures  previous  to  the  Christ- 
mas recess  were  a  grant  of  100,000/.  to  the  Mar- 
quess of  Wellington,  and  a  grant  of  200,000/.  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  Russia. 

A.  D.  1813.  After  some  stormy  debates  in  the 
Commons  on  the  American  war,  in  which  the 
opposition  not  only  blamed  the  ministry  for  the 
negligent  manner  in  wliich  the  maritime  part  of 
the  conflict  had  been  conducted,  but  also  charged 
them  with  having  been  the  stressors,  and  wiih 
having  provoked  an  unnecessary  and  fstal  contest, 
Ijord  C«silercagli,  on  the  18th  of  February,  moved 
an  address  to  the  prince  regent,  expressing  entire 
approbation  of  die  resistance  projioaed  by  lus  royal 
highneas  to  the  unjustifiable  claims  of  the  Ame- 
rican government,  a  full  convietJon  of  the  joatice 
of  the  war  on  our  part,  and  the  assurance  of  a  cor- 
dial support  from  that  House.  The  oppositiou 
renewed  their  censures,  but  they  were  too  weak  to 
try  a  division :  the  address  was  agreed  to,  item,  con., 
as  was  another  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  same 
efiect. 

The  budget  was  introduced  on  the  31st  of  March. 
The  requisite  supplies  of  the  year  were  stated  at 
more  than  72.000,000/.,  out  of  which  England  and 
Scotland  were  to  furnish  more  than  68,500,000/. 
This  was  a  Urgoe  amount  than  had  been  voted  in 
any  preceding  year ;  but  the  American  war  pro- 
mised to  be  expensive,  and  it  was  generally  fUft 
that  at  this  decisive  moment  we  ought  to  put  fcwth 
all  our  strength,  in  order  to  finish  the  contest  in 
Spain,  to  prolong  our  aid  to  Russia,  and  to  ^ve 
encouragement  and  ssustanoe  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  Continent  that  should  rise  and  throw  off 
their  chaini.  All  the  estimatei  were  Toted  by  im- 
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menie  majoritiei.  Among  the  wayi  and  means 
were  war  taxes  to  the  amount  of  21,000,000/.,  a 
fresh  loan  to  the  same  amount,  and  a  vote  of  credit 
for  6,000,000/.  On  all  points  the  ministerial 
majorities  wne  stronger  than  they  had  heen  for 
many  years.  The  Russian  campaign,  and  the 
annihilation  of  Bonaparte's  immense  army,  had 
made  many  converts  in  the  country,  and  the  con- 
duct of  tlie  American  republic  had  in6amed  the 
feelings  of  nationality.  At  an  early  stage  of  the 
war  Lord  Liverpool  liod  predicted  that  the  day 
might  come  when  an  English  army  should  march 
into  Paris,  and  bivouac  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
and  on  the  heights  of  Montmnrtre.  Though  little 
given  to  the  indulgence  of  fancy,  his  lordship  had 
long  been  laughed  at  for  this  prediciion ;  but  now 
the  fulfilment  of  it  seemed  no  longer  impossible,  or 
even  improbaUe ;  and  before  the  year  cloaed  Wd- 
lington  descended  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  his  Bri- 
tish army  got  a  firm  footing  on  the  soil  of  France. 
Our  great  general  had  not  been  deceived  in  any 
or  the  sanguine  hopes  he  had  derired  from  the 
Russian  war.  On  his  side  the  year  1813  was  a 
\ear  of  victories  and  of  the  most  splendid  achieve- 
ments. 

The  Russian  cataslrophe  not  only  prevented 
Bonaparte  from  reinforcing  his  marshals  in  Spain, 
but  it  also  obliged  him  to  recall  the  best  of  them,  and 
the  only  one  among  them  whose  generalship  had 
csxt  Lord  Wellington  any  very  serious  thoughts. 
This,  of  course,  was  Marshal  Soult,  who,  early  in 
the  year,  was  removed  from  the  PeninBula  to  oppose 
the  Russians,  then  about  to  advance  through  Ger- 
many to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Soult,  however, 
took  only  20,000  men  with  him,  thus  leaving 
mbout  70,000  men  to  oppoEe  Wellington,  besides 
the  army  of  Suchet  in  the  eastern  provinces.  The 
Army  of  Portugal,  as  it  continued  to  be  called,  was 
now  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Reille, 
wlio  had  his  head-quarters  at  Valladolid ;  the  Army 
of  the  Centre,  under  Drouet,  was  distributed  round 
Madrid ;  and  the  Army  of  the  South  had  its  head- 
quarters at  Toledo.  AH  these  forces  were  nomi- 
nally under  the  command  of  King  Joseph ;  but,  as 
Joseph  was  no  soldier,  and  never  could  learn  to  be 
one,  he  was  assisted  by  Marshal  Juurdan,  who 
could  only  have  earned  his  great  reputation  of 
former  days  by  having  been  oppoeed  to  incompe- 
tent or  unfaithful  generals.  Cienerals  Clausel  and 
Foy  commanded  separate  divisions  in  Aragon  and 
Biscay.  Before  the  campugn  began,  Andalusia 
and  Estremadura  in  the  souUi,  and  Galicia  and 
.^turias  in  the  north,  were  entirely  free  from  the 
French. 

Doing  at  last  what  they  ought  to  have  done  at 
first,  the  Spanish  provisional  government,  with  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  Cortes,  made  Lord 
Wellington  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish 
armies,  and  took  some  measures  to  improve  the 
discipline  and  effectiveness  of  their  troops.  In  the 
main,  however,  these  things  remained  but  as  a 
good  intention,  for  the  r^ency  had  hardly  any 
money  except  what  they  received  from  England, 
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the  iosnrrections  and  wars  of  independence  in  the 
South  American  colonies  stopping  at  the  fountain- 
head  the  supplies  which  Spain  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  from  that  quarter;  and  the  pride, 
ignorance,  and  indocitity  of  the  Spanish  command- 
ing ofEcers,  and  the  slothfulness  and  indiscipline 
of  the  Spanish  troops,  were  evils  not  to  be  reme- 
died of  a  sudden,  or  in  the  course  of  one  trying 
campaign.  And  therefore  the  only  army  upon 
which  Wellington  could  rely  for  field  operations 
consisted  of  about  63,000  British  and  Portuguese 
infantry,  and  about  6000  cavalry.  His  lordship 
commenced  active  operations  about  the  middle  of 
May,  making  the  allied  army  enter  Spain  in  three 
separate  bodies ;  the  left  under  Sir  Thomas  Gra- 
ham, the  hero  of  Barrosa,  the  right  under  the 
indefttigable  Hill,  and  the  centre  under  his  own 
immediate  command.  The  combined  movements 
of  these  three  divisions  were  so  well  managed  that 
the  French  were  taken  by  surprise.  On  the  1st  of 
June  they  were  in  full  retreat  before  Graham  ;  and, 
Graham  being  joined  by  Wellington,  these  two 
divisions  pushed  forward  for  Valladolid.  On  the 
3rd  of  June  Hill  effected  his  junction,  and  the 
allied  army  was  also  joined  by  the  Spsnieh  army 
of  Galicia,  and  by  a  Spanish  force  from  the  Suuth. 
As  I^rd  Wellington  advanced,  Joseph  Bonaparte 
fled  from  Madrid,  for  the  last  of  many  times.  He 
was  followed  by  his  court  and  retainers,  who 
hastily  packed  up  what  they  could  carry  with 
them.  The  French  army  retired  to  Burgos,  where 
they  had  strengthened  the  works  of  the  castle. 
But  on  the  12th  of  June,  Wellington  being  near 
at  hand,  the  French  abandoned  Burgos,  blew  up 
the  fortifications  of  the  castle,  and  retreated  to  the 
Ebro.  This  line,  sn  much  nearer  to  their  own 
frontiers,  they  thought  the^  could  defend ;  and  they 
threw  a  strong  garriscm  into  Uie  fortress  of  Pan- 
corvo,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  river.  They  were 
much  mistaken.  Avoiding  the  fortress,  and  every- 
thing which  rendered  the  passage  of  the  Ebro 
dangerous  or  difficult,  and  finding  out  a  new  road 
through  a  rugged  country,  Lord  Wellington  com- 
pletely turned  the  French  position  on  the  Ebro, 
and  drove  them  back  upon  Yittorio,  after  an  en- 
gagement at  Osma.  By  the  20th  of  June  the  wliole 
of  the  allied  army  was  beyond  the  Ebro  and  con- 
centrated near  Vittoria.*  On  the  lOtli  tbe  enemy, 
commanded  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  having  Marshal 
Juurdan  as  his  major-general  and  director,  had 
taken  up  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Vittoria, 
their  left;  resting  upon  Uie  heights  which  terminate 
at  La  Puebla  de  Ai^;anzon,  and  extending  from 
thence  across  the  valley  of  the  Zadorra,  in  front  of 
the  village  of  Arinez,  the  right  of  their  centre  oc- 
cupying a  height  which  commanded  the  valley  to 

*  The  l«ft  of  Um  mmy  erand  tba  Ebro  on'  Uin  14  th  at  lanr,  bf  Uw 
hriJRM  of  9»a  Martin  aud  RocHnxuxie,  and  th«  mnaindiTOti  the  l»lh, 
by  tiioM  brldsn  aod  ihai  of  PHdU-AteiiM.  Oa  ih«  IStii  diej-  eoo- 
Unued  tbeii  maich  toward*  VUtorla.  Oo  the  ISth  and  ITth  the  enmy 
were  nther  acUve;  but  the  nai  briiade  of  a  dlibloa  was  ent  off  bv 
MajoT-Genoial  Chatl«i  Alten,  who  touk  300  pri-Mmm,  kUIrd  and 
^onoded  mmy,  and  dbprned  the  reit  of  ttia  brii(ade  in  tbo  monn- 
lafait.  Tiiere  waaaamenton  amart  Bghlinst  md  Uttwcntba  ISth 
M^tha  ISA  ^  Inn*  nM  MarqucM  of  Wf-lliugton  h*d  143  nteo 
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the  Zadorra,  and  their  right  being  statioDed  near 
the  town  of  Vitturia,  being  deatmed  to  defend  the 
passages  of  the  river  Zadorra,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood :  they  had  a  reserve  in  rear  of  their  left,  at 
the  village  of  Gomecha.  By  this  disposition  the 
French  covered  the  three  Rreat  roads  from  Madrid, 
Bilbao,  and  Logrono,  which  unite  at  Vittoria. 
Though  few  on  either  aide  may  have  thought  of 
then),  there  were  traditions  and  reminiiceDces 
attached  to  the  spot:  on  the  ridgea  which  the 
French  army  occuiiied,  or  in  the  country  within 
tight  of  them,  our  Edward  the  Black  Prince  had 
fought  and  won  the  great  battle  of  Najara,  defeat- 
ing the  French  army  of  Bertram  du  Guesclin. 
The  nature  of  the  country  through  which  the  allied 
army  had  passed  since  it  had  reached  the  Ebro 
had  necessarily  extended  ita  columns ;  and  Wel- 
lington hatted  on  the  20th,  in  order  to  close  thero 
up.  He  also  moved  his  left  to  the  ground  where 
it  was  most  liltely  it  would  be  required,  and  care- 
fully reconnoitred  King  Joseph*!  or  Marshal  Jour- 
dan's  positions,  with  a  view  to  the  attack  to  be 
made  on  the  following  morning,  if  the  French 
should  Btill  remain  in  them.  The  enemy  kept 
their  ground,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
Slat  of  June  the  gloriooa  battle  of  Vittoria  was 
b^n. 

The  operations  of  the  day  commenced  by 
General  Sir  Rowland  Hill  obtaining  poasesBtou  of 
the  heights  of  La  Puebia,  on  which  the  enemy's 
left  rested.  At  the  moment  of  Hill's  attack  Jour- 
dan  reinforced  his  troops  stationed  on  those  heights, 
and,  al^er  the  heights  had  been  carried  by  the 
allies,  he  made  repeated  and  desperate  efforts  to 
recover  them  ;  but  all  was  in  vain,  and  Hill's  bat- 
talions, among  whom  was  a  Spanish  brigade  under 
General  Morillo,  kept  possession  of  those  important 
heights  throughout  the  battle.  The  contest  here 
was,  however,  very  severe,  and  the  loss  sustained 
considerable :  General  MoHUo  was  wounded,  but 
remained  on  the  field;  Lieutenant-Colonel  the 
Hon.  H.  Cado^n  was  mortally  wounded,  but, 
though  he  knew  that  he  was  dying,  be  had  himself 
carried  to  a  place  whence  he  could  see  all  the 
operatioDK.*    Under  cover  of  the  possenion  of 

*  "  Omml  MorUln  had  led  hi*  ntUck  wltti  hfm  MmMtaiBad  VBllutrj, 
and  alttuuBli  twke  wouadod  dMClined  quittiaff  Uw  Bold^t  reqiiMtptl 
rrlnroiWBienta.  Hit  Rowland  HUE  ordand  Colonel  Cadogan,  «ilh 
part  of  the  brigade  nndar  hLi  t^potary  raDunand,  to  aawnd  and 
■acnre  the  (iiMmaof  tlie  attark.  Thui  aianlled,  the  enemy,  alarmed 
Tor  the  mJMj  of  Ehat  flank ,  detached  troop*  from  theceoire  of  hit  Mne, 
who  meelioK  the  Britiah  and  Spaniah  lom.  now  ettabllahed  on  the 
Trry  lummit  of  La  Puelila  betKhta,  a  amrm  and  leverely  oontealed 
action  took  plac*.  Prraainj;  forwnrd  al  the  bead  of  hta  brinde, 
Culooal  Cadogao  waa  mortiilly  woundsd  by  a  muaket^ialL  In  a  nope' 
leu  itate  aa  to  (he  pouibility  of  reco*  ery,  no  attempt  was  made  lu 
carry  him  IVom  the  field,  vbere,  enlhuaiaatle  to  Ihe  lait.  he  TW|iieated 
removal  to  a  dtuation  Itom  wheaw  he  could  gue'ou  the  tiiumphant 

EroiireM  of  companiona  with  whom  he  had  ao  rrequenUy  urticipated 
I  victory.    Hit  fall  wai  deeply  icgratled  The  evminit 

previout  to  the  liaitl>-,  when  iufotmed  that  ll  would  cerUinlv  Uke 
place,  hla  eaullaiion  waa  nnbounded  :  going  into  aetino  aa  the  oom- 
meodei  of  thai  noble  brigade  appeared  the  climax  of  hia  wbbe*  and 
the  fbrerunner  of  diatinctioo :  before  the  conflict  terminated  he  waa 
numbered  with  thedead."— CotowI^citA  Um.Jfamtiiie  qfUkaPtim- 

Lord  Wellington  waa  deeply  affected  by  lite  d-ath  of  the  ttnly 
nnhle  and  braie  Oidngan,  and  by  tbe  thought  uf  the  di-ep  afflictkm 
which  hit  loa*  miut  cauae  to  hii  larTiTing  (tiendii  and  connectiona. 
Tlieae  fnelinKa  are  nlwaya  eipreMcd  on  ilrallar  oreaaloni  by  hia  lurd- 
■hipin  abon  btttaHiKtiiigarateacaa.  Uli  tympathy  extended  to ererT 
good  and  facaM  offieer.  whalmr  might  ba  Ua  rank  ot  ub*.  He 


these  well-defended  heights,  Sir  Rowland  Hilt, 
with  all  the  rest  of  his  division,  successively  passed 
the  Zadorra,  at  La  Puebia,  and  the  defile  formed 
by  the  heighta  and  the  river  Zadorra,  and  attacked 
end  gained  possession  of  the  village  of  Subijans  de 
AUva,  which  also  stood  on  a  height.  Here,  toes 
the  French  made  desperate  cfforta  to  recover  pos- 
session ;  but  tbey  were  not  more  successful  than 
they  h^  been  at  La  Puebia.  Jonrdan  now  ordend 
the  French  left  to  fall  back  for  the  defence  of  the 
cit^  of  Vittoria.  In  the  meanwhile  the  rest  of  the 
allied  army  had  come,  or  waa  hat  coning,  into 
action,  moving  on  in  two  other  separate  colurom 
of  attack.  The  difficult  nature  of  the  countir 
prevented  the  communication  between  diese  two 
columns,  and  between  either  of  them  and  Hill's 
column,  which  formed  our  right  For  some  time 
Wellington  was  left  in  an  anxious  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, not  knowing  whether  Hill  had  succeeded,  or 
whether  the  column  under  the  command  of  tbe 
Earl  of  Dalhousie  had  arrived  at  the  statioD  ap- 
pointed for  it.  But  everything  went  well,  and  u 
he  had  ordered :  the  combined  movements  were  alt 
executed  with  rare  precision,  both  as  to  place  ud 
time.  The  fourth  and  light  divisions,  under 
General  Cole,  and  forming  part  of  our  middle 
column,  croued  the  Zadoira  by  the  bri^  of 
Nanclaras  and  TraB-Puentei,  immedktely  aficr  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  had  got  poasesiion  of  Subijanade 
Alava,  and,  almost  as  soon  as  these  had  crossed,  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie*8  column  arrived  at  Mendon; 
and  the  third  division,  under  Sir  Thomas  I^ctun, 
crossed  at  a  bridge  higher  up,  being  immediitek 
followed  by  the  aeventh  division,  led  on  by  Dal- 
housie in  person.  As  the  allied  divisions  pu»d 
the  river  the  scene  exhibited  to  those  on  the 
heighta  was  one  of  the  most  animating  ever  beheld 
by  soldiers.  "  The  whole  country,"  says  one  who 
was  both  an  actor  and  a  spectator,  "  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  troops;  the  aun  shone  bright;  not  i 
cloud  obscured  the  brilliant  and  glowing  atnoi- 
phere.  From  right  to  left,  as  far  aa  the  eye  could 
reach,  scarcely  the  moat  diminutive  space  inter- 
vened between  bodies  of  troops,  either  alreadj 
engaged  or  rapidly  advancing  into  action ;  aitiSnT 
and  musketiy  were  heard  in  one  continued,  nmii' 
terrupted  volume  of  sound,  and,  although  the  gnt 
force  of  French  cannon  had  not  yet  opened  upoo 
the  assailants,  the  fire  had  already  become  exceed- 
ingly violent."*  These  four  united  divisions,  not 
forming  the  centre  of  the  allied  army,  were  irt- 
tined  to  attack  the  height  which  commanded  the 
valley  of  the  Zadorra,  and  on  which  the  right  of 
the  French  centre  was  placed,  while  Sir  Rowlind 
Hill  should  move  forward  from  Subijana  de  Ah" 
to  attack  the  left.  But  Jourdan,  having  weakened 
his  line  to  strengthen  hia  detachmenta  on  the  hilts, 

could  beatow  it  even  upon  (hilnre  and  ralsforlune  when  be  dmiti 
that  the  (hilure  liad  proceeded  only  from  errtrofjodgment  Iiaui  a 
tlie  liighert  degree,  noedful  lot  anich  a  man,  ao  plaeedi  to  mnkmI  ** 
emotioni,  and  to  have  hit  feelinn  under  control ;  hat  nothio):  tt»  " 
more  Incorrect  than  to  eharg«  Wellington  with  iMMibiBBr  alhw^ 
or  a  atoical  indiflerenec  to  tbe  loat  of  friend*  and  brolkiii  "iMifi*  *• 
the  other  Inevitable  woei  of  war!  The  beat  eonoolhsflflU* 
ia  the  careftal  pemaal  of  lha  d«ik«'a  owm  diaptiehiai 
•  ColoDcl  LaUb  Hay,  NatnUTc.— i 
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ahai^oned  his  poaition  in  the  valley  of  the  Zadorra 
as  soon  as  he  saw  Weltipgton's  disposition  to 
attack  it,  and  commenced  his  retreat  in  good  order 
towards  Vittoria.  Before  retreating  the  French 
had  met  the  heads  of  our  advancing  columns  with 
a  destructive  fire;  but  General  Picton'a  division— 
the  always  fighting  third — having  come  in  contact 
with  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy,  had  driven  it 
back,  and  had  taken  its  guns. 

As  Jourdan  fell  back  upon  Vittoria,  closing  up 
his  long  lines,  which  bad  been  far  too  much  ex- 
tended, our  troops  continued  to  advance  in  ad- 
mirable order,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of 
the  ground.  In  the  meantime,  while  this  was 
passing  in  front,  General  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
moving  along  the  road  from  Bilbao  with  our  left, 
had  attacked  the  French  right,  which  was  posted 
on  the  heights  beyond  the  Zadorra,  above  the 
village  of  Abechuco,  and  bad  dislodged  it  from 
thence,  and  then,  ascending  the  right  bank  of  the 
Zadorra  towards  the  Bayonne  road,  he  carried  the 
village  of  Gamarra  Ma^or ;  and  at  nearly  the  same 
time  the  Spaniah  division  of  Longa  carried  the 
village  of  Gamarra  Menor,  which  is  on  the  ridit 
bank  of  the  river  oppMite  the  Bayonne  road,  which 
runs  along  the  left  iMuk,  the  hdghu  of  which  were 
occupied  by  two  diviiiona  of  French  infantry  in 
reserve.  In  the  execution  of  these  services  Gra- 
ham's divisious,  including  Spaniah  as  well  as  Por- 
tuguese troops,  were  closely  and  desperately 
engaged ;  and  all  behaved  admirably,  some  Por- 
tuguese Ca^adores  particularly  distinguishing 
themselves.  The  enemy  had  a  division  of  infantry 
advanced  on  the  great  road  from  Vittoria  to  Bilbao 
in  order  to  keep  open  the  line  of  retreat  to  the 
latter  city ;  and  the  right  of  this  division  rested  on 
some  strong  heights  which  cover  the  village  of 
Gamarra  Mayor,  Both  Gamarra  Mayor  and 
Abechuco  were  strongly  occupied  as  tetes  de  ponts, 
and  could  not  be  carried  without  great  difficulty. 
It  was  Major-General  Robertson*s  brigade  of  the 
6fth  division  that  most  gallantly  stormed  and  car- 
ried Gamarra  Mayor,  advancing  in  columns  of 
battalions,  under  a  very  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketiy,  and  without  firing  a  shot  Robertson's 
brigade  was,  however,  assisted  by  two  guns  of 
Major  Lawson's  brigade  of  artillery.  At  this  vil- 
lage the  enemy  sufiered  severely  and  lost  three 
more  pieces  of  cannon.  The  village  of  Abechuco 
had  been  carried  by  Colonel  HaTkett's  brigade, 
supported  by  General  Bradford's  brigade  of  Portu- 
guese infantry,  and  covered  by  a  strong  battery, 
consiBting  of  horse  and  foot  artillery.  During  the 
attack  at  Abechuco  the  French  had  made  Uie 
greatest  efforts  to  repossess  themselves  of  the  village 
of  Gamarra  Mayor ;  but  they  had  been  gallantly 
repulsed  by  the  fifth  division,  under  the  command 
of  Major-General  Oswald.* 

When  the  French  had  been  driven  from  all  their 
poutions,  and  their  maio  body  had  been  driven 
through  the  town  of  Vittoria,  the  whole  of  the 
allied  army  co-t^ated  in  the  pursuit,  which  was 
•  ObI.  Oowooi^  WdUmtoB  IHivmAm. 


continued  by  all  till  after  it  was  dark.  The  move- 
ments of  the  troops  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
and  their  possession  of  Gamarra  and  Abechuco  and 
of  the  Bayonne  road,  intercepted  the  enemy's 
retreat  by  that  high  road  to  France.  They  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  turn  to  tlie  road  leading  to  Para- 

elona ;  and  ioky  were  unable  to  hold  any  position 
eyond  Vittoria  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
allow  their  baggage,  stores,  end  artillery  to  be 
drawn  off.  The  whole,  therefore,  of  the  artillery 
which  had  not  already  been  taken  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington's troops  in  their  successive  attacks  of  posi- 
tions, together  with  all  their  ammunition  and  bag- 
gage, and  nearly  everything  else  they  had,  was 
captured  close  to  Vittoria.  "  I  have  reason  to  he* 
lieve,"  wrote  his  Lordship,  "that  the  enemy  car- 
ried off  with  them  one  gun  and  one  howitzer  only.'' 
As  darkness  set  in,  the  French  columns  mixed  and 
dispersed,  running  off  in  all  directions.  The  in- 
truder J(»eph  had  a  very  narrow  escape  ;*  his 
travelling-carriage,  his  papers,  were  taken,  and 
several  of  his  attendants  were  captured  or  cut  down, 
or  shot  iu  their  flight  by  the  revengeful  Spaniards. 
To  the  Kench  it  was  an  irremediable,  a  fatal  de- 
feat— it  waa  the  most  complete  defeat  they  ever 
experienced  in  Spain;  and  few  battles  anywhere 
have  been  more  decisive.  The  immense  quantity 
of  artillery  introduced  by  Bonaparte  into  his  armies 
had  made  it  imperative  on  Wellington  to  increase 
the  number  of  his  own  guns ;  and  never  previously 
had  so  large  a  body  of  British  artillery  been  engaged 
as  at  Vittoria.  The  French  army  rallied  at  no 
point  of  its  line ;  nor  waa  there  the  slightest  effort 
made  by  them,  after  passing  the  city  of  Vit- 
toria, to  check  the  rapid  pursuit  of  Uie  allies. 
To  escape  with  nothing  but  life,  and  the  clothes 
on  their  backs,  seemed  to  have  become  their 
sole  object.  Their  artillery-drivers  cut  their  traces, 
left  their  guns  on  the  uneven  rough  ground,  and 
galloped  off  with  their  horses-t  The  amount  of 
spoil  gathered  by  the  pursuers  was  immense,  and 
of  the  piost  varied  description,  resembling  in  many 
particulars  the  spoils  of  an  Oriental  rather  Aan 
those  of  a  European  army.  Joseph  Bonaparte 
— who  had  been  nicknamed  by  the  sober  Spaniards 
"  King  of  the  Cooks,'*  **  Little  Joseph  of  the 
bottles** — was  a  adf-indulging,  luxurious,  sensual, 
voluptuous  man ;  and  wherever  he  went  he  carried 
with  him  all  his  luxuries  and  means  of  enjoyment 
His  splendid  sideboard  of  plate,  bis  larder,  and  bis 
cellar,  or  its  choicest  contents,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors :  his  fine  wardrobe,  some  of 
his  women,  and  some  of  his  plunder — including 
splendid  pictures  by  the  old  Spanish  masters — were 
taken  alao.  Many  of  the  French  officers  had  fol- 
lowed Joseph's  example  as  far  as  their  means  al- 
lowed ;  and  thus  the  finest  wines  and  the  choicest 

*  The  IMh  HiMwn  entorcd  ViUoiU  «t  Um  tnomeut  Ont  loMpb 
wu  hutmiDn  out  or  it  io  tab  curia^.  Ona  tquadioa  of  lb«  tenui, 
under  Cftpiain  Wyndbun.  pTC  nunult,  ud  Bred  lato  the  curiaue ; 
uul  Jowph  li«d  buiely  time  to  tnrow  hitniair  on  ■  bona  and  K^Wap 
ate  nndot  tba  protection  of  ■  body  of  dnROoiw.  The  carriaga  waa 
taken,  and  In  It  the  moat  aplndid  of  bla  trioketa,  and  Mao  of  the 
mi>»t  precioui  artietoa  he  had  abatjaoiad  faaa  the  pahicaa  and  efaotcbei 
of  Spain. 

t  (MoMi  Utb  Hnr.  I 
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viands  Tvere  picked  up  in  pnifusion.  "  The  wives 
and  mistresses  of  the  officers  bad  gathered  together 
in  one  house,  where  they  were  safe,  and  from  whence 
they  were  sent  in  their  own  carriages  with  a  6ag  of 
truce  to  Pamplona.  Poodles,  parrots,  and  monkeys 
were  among  the  prisoners.  Seldom  has  such  a 
scene  of  confusion  been  witDessed  as  that  which  the 
roads  leading  from  the  field  of  battle  presented ; 
broken-down  waggons  stocked  with  claret  and 
champagne,  others  laden  with  eatables  dreased  and 
undreswd,  casks  of  brandy,  apparel  of  every  kind, 
barrels  of  money,  books,  papers,  sheep,  cattle, 
horses,  and  mules,  abandoned  in  the  flight.  The 
baggage  was  presently  rifled,  and  the  followers  of 
the  camp  attired  tfaemsdvea  in  the  gala-dresses  of 
the  flying  enemy.  Portguuese  boys  figured  about 
in  the  dress-coats  of  French  geueral  officers ;  and 
they  who  happened  to  draw  a  woman's  wardrobe 
in  the  lottery  converted  silks,  satins,  and  embroi- 
dered mualms  into  scarfs  and  eashes  for  their 
masquerade  triumph.  Some  of  the  more  fortunate 
soldiers  got  possession  of  the  army  chest,  and 

loaded  themselves  with  money  

The  camp  of  every  division  was  like  a  fair ; 
benches  were  laid  from  waggon  to  waggon,  and 
there  the  soldiers  held  an  auction  through  the 
night,  and  disposed  of  such  plunder  as  had  fallen 
to  their  share,  to  any  one  who  would  purchase  it."* 
"  The  soldiers  of  the  army,"  said  Lord  Welling- 
ton, "  have  got  among  them  about  a  million  ster- 
ling in  money,  with  the  exception  of  about  100,000 
dollars  which  were  got  for  the  military  chest."*!- 
Among  the  innumerable  trophies  of  tl»  field  was 
the  baton  or  marshal's  staff  of  Jourdan.  Lord 
Wellington  sent  it  to  tht  prince-r^nt,  who  gave 
him  in  return  the  baton  of  a  field^marstud  of  Great 
Britain.  Of  arms  and  materials  of  war  there  were 
taken  151  pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  415  caissons, 
more  than  14,000  round  of  ammunition,  nearly 
2,000,000  of  musket-ball  cartridges,  40.668  lbs. 
of  gunpowder,  56  forage-waggons,  and  44  forge- 
waggons.  ]  When  the  battle  began  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  two  armies  was  about  equal.  But 
on  the  side  of  the  allies  the  Spaniards,  though  they 
behaved  better  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  were 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  French  soldiery.  The 
French  had  in  many  actions  made  greater  slaughter 
of  a  Spanish  army,  but  they  had  never  in  any  one 
instance  reduced  an  army,  even  of  raw  volunteers, 
to  such  a  state  of  total  wreck.§  They  saved  them- 
selves from  destruction  or  from  captivity  by  aban- 
doning the  whole  maiMel  of  the  army,  and  by 
running  like  a  mob.  Only  about  1000  of  them 
were  taken,  for,  lightened  of  tfarir  usual  burthens, 

•  SonUiey. 

t  Uiipatcbca.  "Breii  dollan  bfieaBie  an  ul'icls  ormle,  tbt  ther 
wera  toobMTy  to  be  carried  In  any  rreai  numben:  eiuht  wen  offend 
fbr  a  snlDc*— Engl  1th  kiiImw*,  wliich  hnd  beta  atruek  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  truoM  ia  Portugal,  and  made  ennent  thm  by  a  decree 
of  the  rei;eDcy,  bebii;  Ibe  gold  currency.  The  pcnpleof  Vittoria  had 
their  ahare  la  the  anolli,  and  lonie  ot  Utem  Indemniflfd  tbemiielvee 
that  for  what  they  nad  infTered  In  thrir  properly  by  tlw  enetny'i  rz- 
actloai.  The  city  anauioed  uu  injury,  though  IheFiench  were  tttUeu 
throDKh  It.  and  thoujih  peal  yut  ot  the  buttle  iBl|ht  be  aMD  ttom 
•very  window."— SpiMqr,irtM.  Of  iMtnlar^ar. 

{Wellinxioa  DfaMtehta. 
Soalhey. 


they  ran  with  wonderful  alacrity ;  the  country  was 
too  much  intersected  with  canals  and  ditches  for 
our  cavalry  to  act  with  effect  in  pursuit ;  and  our 
infantry,  who  moved  in  military  order,  could  not 
be  expected  to  keep  up  with  a  rout  of  fugitives. 
Moreover — as  Wellington  deeply  regretted— the 
spoils  of  the  field  occupied  and  detained  his  troops ; 
and  the  money,  the  wine,  and  the  other  luxuries 
they  obtained  induced  some  degree  of  sluggishness. 
This  has  happened  in  all  similar  cases.  And  there 
still  remains  to  be  added  that  the  troops  in  their 
long  march  from  the  Portuguese  frontier  had  worn 
out  thejr  shoes,  and  were  in  good  part  barefooted  ; 
while,  owing  to  the  slowness  with  which  his  sup- 
plies had  bMn  sent  up,  Wellington  had  no  new 
shoes  to  give  them.  The  French  acknowledged 
a  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  8000  men;  but 
their  loss  was  unquestionably  much  greater.  Tlie 
total  loss  of  the  allies  was  740  killed  and  4174 
wounded.*  Lord  Wellington  was  liberal  and 
even  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  all  engaged— of 
officers  and  men.  He  particularly  acknowledged 
his  obligations  to  Generals  Graham  and  Hill, 
General  Morillo,  and  General  the  Hon.  W.  Stewart, 
Generals  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Sir  Thomas  Picton, 
Sir  Lowry  Cole  ;  to  his  quartermaster-general.  Sir 
George  Murray,  who  had  again  given  the  greatest 
assistance ;  to  Lord  Aylmer,  the  deputy-adjutant- 
general  ;  and  to  many  others,  including  Sir  Richard 
Fletcher  and  the  officers  of  the  royal  engineers. 
All  the  more  scientific  parts  of  the  army  had  in- 
deed been  vastly  improved  since  the  time  when 
Wellington  first  took  the  command  of  our  forces 
in  tlw  Peninsula ;  and  the  department  of  the  quar- 
termsster-general,  upon  whidi  so  much  depends, 
and  the  service  of  the  engineers,  had  been  wought 
'from  a  very  defective  to  an  all  but  perfect  condi- 
tion, by  Sir  George  Murray,  Aylmer,  Fletcher,  and 
other  able  and  j)ain8taking  men.  Wellington  alao 
mentioned  in  his  dispatch  that  his  serene  highness 
the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  (now  King  of 
Holland)  was  in  the  field  as  his  aide-de-camp,  and 
conducted  himself  with  his  usual  gallantry  and 
intelligence. 

The  news  of  this  decisive  battle  of  Vittoria  gave 
strength,  spirit,  and  union  to  the  allied  armiea  act- 
ing against  Bonaparte  in  Germany,  dissipated  the 
last  misgivings  and  indecisions  of  Austria,  broke 
up  the  congress  assembled  at  Prague,  in  Bohemia, 
which  before  would  have  treated  with  the  French, 
and  have  left  thm  in  possession  of  many  of  tfaeir 
conquests ;  and  it  gave  to  the  voice  of  the  British 
government  and  its  envoys  a  vast  increase  of  con- 
sideratiim  and  influence.  Without  this  batUe  of 
Vittoria  and  its  glorious  results  in  June,  there  would 
have  been  no  battle  of  Leipzig  in  October. 

King  Joseph  hardly  once  looked  back  until  he 
had  reached  the  strong  walls  of  Pamplona,  in 
Navarre,  among  ]oUy  mountains,  the  onbhoots  of 
the  Pyrenesn  cliain.    The  garrison,  which  had 

r*  Outof  tIiUnnmheTtlMBtitUihBd»l  kUbd,  thaPurtncueMlM, 
the  Spaniarda  only  89 ;  wblle  In  wounded  Uie  BrttUi  had  teoi.  the 
PorlvpMN  SW,  ui  Uh  Bpulanti  itl.-fF»Um0ttm  Sugtmkti, 
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been  remforcecl  and  veil  supplied,  and  which  had 
orders  to  husband  its  provisions  and  stores,  in  case 
of  a  siege  or  blockade  (and  a  blockade  or  siege 
seemed  now  inevitable),  admitted  the  runagate  king 
or  pretender,  but  would  not  open  the  gates  to  the 
flying,  disorganised  soldiers,  who  had  lost  all  signs 
of  discipline,  and  who  were  starving.  The  fugitives 
from  Vittoria  attempted  to  force  an  entrance  over 
the  walls  of  Pamplona ;  they  attacked  their  coun- 
trymen in  garrison  as  if  they  had  been  mortal  foes, 
or  English,  or  Spaniards  ;  but  they  were  repulsed 
by  a  fire  of  musketry.  After  this  they  continued 
their  firght  across  the  Pyrenees  towards  France ; 
but,  meeting  with  some  supplies,  they  rallied  in 
the  fustnesses  of  those  mountains,  and  waited  there 
for  reinforcements.  General  Clausel,  who  was 
coming  up  fast  from  Logroiio  with  about  15,000 
men,  and  would  have  been  on  the  field  of  Vittoria 
if  Wellington  had  lost  any  time*or  had  delayed  his 
attack,  upon  learning  the  issue  of  that  battle, 
turned  hastily  back  to  Zaragoza,  and  fled  rather 
than  retreated  thence,  by  Jaca  and  the  central 
Pyrenees  into  France,  losing  all  his  artillery  and 
must  of  his  baggage  on  the  road.  General  Foy, 
who  was  with  another  French  corps  d*armie  at 
Bilbao  when  the  great  battle  was  fought,  fell  back 
rapidly  upon  French  territory  and  the  fortress  of 
Bayonne,  being  warmly  pursued  by  General  Graham. 
A  French  garrison  was  left  at  Snn  Sebastian,  which 
place,  as  well  as  Pamplona,  was  very  soon  invested 
by  the  allies.  Except  on  the  eastern  coast,  where 
Suchet  kept  his  ground  with  about  40,000  men, 
there  was  not  a  spot  in  all  Spain  where  the  French 
could  move  or  show  themselves. 

Having  established  the  blockade  of  Pamplona, 
and  directed  Graham  to  invest  San  Sebastian, 
l^rd  Wellington  advanced  with  the  main  body  of 


his  array  to  occupy  the  passes  of 'the  Pyrenees, 
from  Ronceavalles,  so  famed  in  war  and  jmetrj', 
to  Irun,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bidasoa.  His  lord- 
ship's movements  were  rapid,  and  would  have  been 
much  more  so  if  it  had  not  been  for  Spanish  pro- 
crastination and  poverty,  and  for  his  want  of  proper 
ammunition  and  magazines.*  By  the  25th  of  June 
he  was  near  Pamplona,  directing  the  Spaniards 
how  they  ought  to  proceed  with  the  blockade  j  on 
the  28th  he  was  at  Caseda,  on  the  river  Aragon, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  remain  some  days.  In 
spite  of  his  recent  triumph,  he  found  the  Spanish 
people  and  government  still  torpid — still  waiting 
for  everything  to  be  done  for  them  by  others,  and 
by  the  outlay  of  English  money.  The  conscript 
fathers  at  Cadiz,  preluding  to  what  has  taken  place 
in  more  recent  days,  had  begun  a  hot  war  against 
the  wealthy  clergy  and  monastic  orders ;  and  so 

*  Thrauali  toma  mbmanaKPinnit,  ODrconroyinK  iMp*  od  the  coail* 
or  the  PetiiniuU  had  bera  dlmluiihecl.  Whnt  our  guTernm^Dt  did 
«ith  Uii*  withdrawD  (oree  wa  cao  icarcely  dUcover,  untm  Ihey  aunt 
the  frigate* — vhTe  our  old  htgatM  might  nPver  lo  likve  lircD  artil — to 
the  alinTM  mud  WHtera  of  the  United  SialM,  to  rnn  the  >lak  ol  poonun- 
triioit  FretidpDt  HadiMii'a  lovlatliana.  Hanv  of  our  traniporli  and 
•tnrr-alilpi  vera  taken  by  French  IHifaln  mad  privateen  on  the  cn«rt 
cirPoTtii^nl.  Id  a  diapatcli  ia  Garl  llntliunt,  d^iWd  the  tftli  of  Juue, 
Lord  WpllinfrtoD  ■llud>«  to  hi*  rmbarraainM-nia,  and  aaia,  "  Amrnu. 
nitton  r*9(|tilrrd  for  llie  amy  haa  lairly  Ixwn  drUyed  at  Li*bon  fnr 
want  of  oiiDToy ;  and  it  ii  not  yel  arrived  at  Santaiidrr,  atid  I  am 
oblipd  lo  uie  the  French  ammiinitluD,  of  a  aniaUer  calibre  than  our 
miiiKeta.  lo  make  Hood  our  eipetKlliure  in  the  la;e  action.  The  army 
cannot  rcmaia  in  IhU  pari  of  tlie  cauotry  witluiut  mamainei.  nntwith- 
ttanding  iu  lurceuci  i  and  three  muBailiira  muit  be  bmu)tlit  by  aea, 
or  they  mu*t  be  piiicharcd  wiih  leady  moaey.  Fur  Ike  Jirtt  time,  I 
b€liirv*,  II  Am  liajipeaad  lo  any  Brititk  crmy  that  itt  enaMnticnliiM  by  im 
(I  MMCare.  Crrttiuly  we  hai*  not  money  to  piirehue  in  the  country 
aU  we  want.  The  Incri-Me  of  the  mnl  force  on  the  Liil>on  iiatiDa  ii 
llkewiae  ntceaiary,  became  our  money  muil  be  traDiporled  fconi  Lb- 
boa  by  ii-a  once  a  tartolKbt.  We  arr  too  far  from  Liilioa  tn  trauaport 
it  bv  land ;  and  the  eipeue  would  be  enomoat." — CiJutMJ  Oarweorf, 
fFellmgtm  Ditpatehtt. 

Prom  ihe  bttfinnlni  of  thb  war  down  to  to  termination,  the  march- 
ing, mauceuvrlDI,  nDd  B|[bllD|t  parti  of  the  baiinea*  were  what  gaT* 
thr  commander  in  ehfefiheleait  trouble  i  bot  he  waa  obi  l|edlo  attend 
tn  eveiTtblng  bfmeelf,  and  throagh  the  negligence  or  mitiakea  of 
other*  be  wu  olUa  len  la  vary  ambaRMilH|  and  critical  prcdleaf 
mmia.  '  i 
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absorbed  were  they  by  these  hostilities,  that  they 
seemed  to  hare  fo^otten  that  there  existed  such 
men  aB  Wellington  and  Bonaparte.  In  writing  to 
bis  brother.  Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  his  lordship 
complained  bitterly  of  these  things.  "The  people 
of  the  country,"  said  he,  "  never  think  of  what 

passes  The  people  think  of  nothing  but 

getting  rid  of  the  Frencn,  and  avoiding  to  contri- 
bute anything  towards  the  support  of  any  army. 
And,  if  they  can  accompHsh  these  two  objects,  tbey 
do  not  care  much  about.others.  If  the  government 
or  the  Cortes  cared  about  the  opinion  of  their  ally, 
or  about  carrying  on  this  war,  I  should  acquiesce 
in  their  measures ;  but  it  ia  heart-breaking  to  see 
that  they  care  about  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
and  that  there  ia  no  tie  over  them.  All  they  appear 
to  care  about  is  the  war  against  the  clergy ;  apd  it 
appears  as  if  the  measures  ibr  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  enemy  were  incQmfmtible  with  those  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  morp  favourite  hostilities 
i^nst  the  priests."  * 

On  the  21th  of  June  Lord  Wellington  had 
marched  with  a  detachment  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pamplona,  to  endeavour  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  Clausel ;  but  that  general  had  fled  so 
rapidly,  that  he  arrived  at  Tudela  de  Ebro  before 
the  English  could  reach  him,  and  his  lordship  bad 
then  returned  and  resumed  his  march  towards  the 
Pyrenees  frontier,  to  superintend  the  operations  of 
tlie  whole  allied  army.  His  pursoit  had,  however, 
prevented  Clausel  irom  marching  off  to  the  east  to 
join  Suchet  On  the  Ist  of  July  his  lordship  was 
at  Huarte ;  and  here  he  was  again  obliged  to  halt 
for  two  or  three  days,  by  want  of  magazines  of 
provisions  and  military  stores,  and  money.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  Spanish  general  0*Donnel  re- 
duced the  castle  of  Aincorbo,  on  the  great  line  of 
communication  between  Vittoria  and  Burgos,  and 
took  the  ^[arrison  of  700  French  prisoners.  From 
Huarte  his  lordship  moved  to  Ostiz,  and  began  to 
divide  and  dispose  his  troops  so  as  to  secure  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  and  keep  open  those  roads 
into  France.  This  was  no  easy  operation,  for  the 
mountain  range  to  be  guarded  was  not  less  than 
sixty  English  miles  in  length,  the  practicable  passes 
were  not  two  or  three,  but  six  or  eight,  and  there 
were  other  rough  roads  or  paths  across  the  Pyrenees, 
and  running  between  or  turning  the  greater  passes, 
which  might  be  traversed  by  an  enemy  so  tiglit 
and  active  and  so  accustomed  to  mountain  warfare 
u  the  French.  Lord  Wellington  estimated  tl\  the 
passes,  good  and  bad,  at  not  less  than  ser'eniu.  It 
should  seem  as  if  the  government  at  home  mncied 
that  he  might  defend  the  Pyrenees  as  he  had  done 
the  heights  of  Torres  Vedras,  without  allowing  the 
French  to  penetrate  anywhere ;  but  he  showed  tht>m 

•  Letter  dattd  Cu«da,  iMb  Jaly.  in  Colonel  Qurwood,  Wellington 
DispatebM. 

Even  at  thUmoroeot.  thiiqaiok  and  lki-iigbt«d  man,  whoM  ngscity 
wu  twrdly  ever  at  fault  rlthet  in  politirt  or  in  war,  diKoreiM  and 
ezplaiiMd  not  onlf  hU  own  pnaent  emfaamtcmsnU  caiued  by  the  mad 
Kftmncn  of  Spain,  btit  b1k>  the  future  couruHiou  and  aonrchy  which 
muM  Kanll  tmca  them.  The  reoult  we  k«  at  tha  preteia  day,  and  we 
have  bean  witnoaiQg  it  fur  the  Uit  ton  jreaiBi  whidi  hnu  bnan  for 
Spain  jMEf  of  Uood,  crime,  horrot  I  DnstlHnevaBiiowtDyclw! 
(toapoei  of  a  tnnquil  wttlement. 


beforehand  that  this  was  impossible.*  A  change 
was  now  indeed  about  to  take  place  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  contest.  It  had  already  been  proved  that 
in  a  rase  campagne,  or  in  any  situation  approach- 
ing to  an  open  country,  the  veterans  of  France  were 
not  a  match  for  the  British  infantry;  but  now  the 
allied  army  was  to  defend  a  series  of  mountain 
defiles,  in  a  country  where  neither  cavalry  nor  artil- 
lery could  be  employed  ;  our  troops  were  about  to 
enter  into  a  struggle  for  which  they  were  unpre- 
pared by  any  former  experience  ;  while  the  system 
of  mountain  warfare  was  one  for  which  the  light- 
ness and  activity  of  the  French  troops  peculiarly 
6tted  them,  and  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
considered  unrivalled-f 

Some  portions  of  the  allied  army  went  right 
through  the  mountain  passu  in  puimit  of  the 
French ;  and  upon  the  7th  of  July  the  laat  divi- 
sions of  the  array  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  after  being 
driven  from  the  very  defensible  valley  of  San  Este- 
vWt  descended  thf  reverse  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
entered  France.  Lord  Wellington  then  became 
master  of  the  passes  of  San  Estevan,  Donna  Maria, 
Maya,  and  the  renowned  Roncesvalles ;  and  bis 
sentinels  looked  down  from  the  rugged  froutier  of 
Spain  upon  the  level  and  fertile  plains  of  France, 
which  lay  in  sunshine  at  their  feet  as  if  inviting 
their  approach.  Thus,  in  five-and-forty  days  from 
the  opening  of  this  memorable  campaign,  Welling- 
ton had  conducted  the  allied  army  from  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal  to  the  confines  of  France;  he  had 
marched  400  miles,  had  gained  one  of  the  com- 
pletest  of  victories,  had  driven  the  French  through 
a  country  abounding  in  stiong  positions,  had  put 
the  intrusive  king  to  a  flight  which  was  to  know  of 
no  return,  had  liberated  Spain  from  everything  but 
the  evil  consequences  of  Spanish  folly,  impatience, 
vanity,  and  presumption ;  and  he  now  stood  as  a 
conqueror  upon  the  skirts  of  France.}  We  have 
seen  the  way  in  which  Bonaparte  treated  his  fail- 
ing or  unfortunate  generals.  Marshal  J<Hirdan,  a 
soldier  of  the  early  Revolution,  who  had  acquired 
fame  when  Bonaparte  was  little  more  than  a  school* 
boy,  was  now  rated  as  an  old-fashioned  pedant,  as 
a  follower  of  worn-out  and  exploded  systems  of 
warfare' — as  if  Massena,  and  Marmout,  and  Ney, 
and  any  of  the  men  of  the  new  school,  had  be^ 
more  successful  in  their  struggles  with  Wellington. 
Soult,  the  best  of  them  all,  had  repeat^y  and 
notoriously  failed  ;  but  it  was  Soult  that  waa  now 
chosen  to  succeed  Jourdan,  and  to  head  back  the 
torrent  of  war  which  now  threatened  "  the  holy 
territory  of  France."  Bonaparte  felt  the  need  of 
Soult's  services  in  Germany ;  but,  seriously  aUmied 
for  the  safety  of  his  own  southern  frontiers,  he  sent 
away  that  marshal  from  the  Grand  Army  with  very 
extraordinary  powers,  with  a  sort  of  Alter  Ego  cha- 
racter, and  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant  of  the 
Emperor."  Soult  was  to  take  the  entire  command 
of  the  defeated  troops,  to  re-equip  them,  to  gather 

*  Letter  to  the  Eail  of  Lireriiool,  dated  Leuea,  S&tb  July,  in 
Diapatchea. 

f  Captain  Hamilton,  Annala  of  the  Penlaaular  Camraifna. 

t  H4<NtU.aiMrer,Hilila«yMeBM)iaof  the  Duke  oTWaUli^iioB.  . 
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formidable  reiDforcements,  to  lead  his  maBsea 
speedily  against  Wellingtoo,  to  clear  the  French 
frontier  and  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  to 
relieve  Pamplona  and  San  Sebastian,  and  to  drive 
the  allied  army  behind  the  Ebro.  And  all  this 
Soult  undertook  to  do — or  he'thought  it  expedient 
to  tell  the  army  that  he  had  undertaken  it,  and 
that  his  hopes  were  good.  He  flew  through  Ger- 
many and  through  France,  giving  his  urgent  and 
imperative  orders,  and  .collecting  all  manner  of 
disposable  forces  ;  and  on  the  13th  of  July  he 
reached  the  southern  frontier  and  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  disorganised  fragments  of  Jourdan's 
army.  Soult  forthwith  issued  one  of  those  pro- 
clamations or  addresses  which  are  necessary  with 
French  troops,  and  which  had  often  been  supposed 
to  operate  wonders.  It  was  boastful,  and  flattering 
to  the  vanity  of  the  soldiery,  who  were  told  that 
the  present  lamentable  situation  of  affairs  was  im- 
putable to  others,  not  to  them ;  and  that  theirs 
would  be  the  merit  of  repairing  all  that  had  been 
done  amiss.  "  I  have  borne  testimony  to  the  em- 
peror," said  Soult,  "  of  your  bravery  and  zeal  : 
his  instructions  are  that  you  must  drive  the  enemy 
from  these  heights,  which  enable  them  to  look 
proudly  down  on  our  fertile  valleys,  and  then  chase 
them  beyond  the  Ebro.  It  is  on  the  Spanish  soil 
that  your  tents  must  next  be  pitched,  and  your 
resources  drawn.  Let  the  account  of  our  successes 
be  dated  from  Vittoria,  and  let  the  ffete-day  of  his 
imperial  majesty  be  celebrated  in  that  city!"* 

*  Soalt  paid  iohm  very  tardy  ramplimeaU  to  the  British  troopi  And 
thvlr  Knsit  commuuleT  ;  but  he  denied  to  WelliU|{toa  any  origin alltr 
of  military  iteQiu«.  and  be  told  the  French  loldier*  ifaal  it  waa  only 
ft'om  them  that  the  Enjrliih  hkd  >l  laA  learned  how  to  ll^ht.  "  The 
dupoiitioiu  and  arTanKemenl*  of  tlieir  ii'iieTal."  (aid  Soiilt,  "  hare 
been  ikilful,  prompt,  and  coatee uliic,  while  the  valour  nod  iteailineM 
at  hii  troop*  have  ^een  ^eat.  But  do  not  forget  Uut  it  is  frum  yon 
that  tliejr  liave  learned  Uine  lewon*,  and  that  It  U  to  you  they  ar* 
Indebted  for  theii  present  military  experieoce." 
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When  that  auspicious  day  arrived,  the  15th  of 
August,  Marshal  Soult  and  his  army,  instead  of 
being  at  Vittoria,  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  after  having  been  repeatedly  beaten  and 
scattered ;  and  the  allied  army,  instead  of  having 
been  driven  beyond  the  Ebro,  was  on  the  Bidasoa, 
with  a  firm  footing  in  France. 

Having  given  the  most  minute  instructions  for 
rendering  safe  and  effectual  the  blockade  of  Pam- 
plona, a  very  strong  fortress,  wherein  were  shut 
up  some  4000  French  troops,  who  had  more  than 
200  cannon  in  battery,  Wellington  quitted  the 
upper  passes  of  the  Pyreneep,  and  went  down  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  to  superintend  the  siege 
of  San  Sebastian,  with  some  faint  hope  of  carrying 
that  formidable  place  before  Soult  should  put  him- 
self in  motion.  But  his  lordship's  means  for  press- 
ing a  siege  were,  as  they  ever  had  been,  exceed- 
ingly defective,  and  both  the  fortress  and  the 
garrison  were  found  to  be  even  stronger  than  he 
had  expected.  On  the  14th  of  July  batteries  were 
opened  against  the  convent  of  Sao  Bartolomeo  and 
other  outworks.  Leaving  Sir  Thomas  Graham  to 
conduct  the  siege  according  to  a  plan  which  his 
lordship  had  drawn  up,  the  commander-in-chief 
returned  to  the  main  body  of  his  army.  On  the 
1 7th  of  July  the  convent  and  a  redoubt  were  car- 
ried by  assault ;  but  on  the  25th,  one  of  our  storm- 
ing parties  was  repulsed  and  hurled  back,  with  the 
loss  of  500  killed  and  wounded,  and  100  taken. 
Upon  this  disastrous  intelligence  Wellington  gal- 
loped back  to  the  coast ;  and,  finding  that  even 
tlie  ammunitiuu  was  almost  exhausted,  he  gave  his 
orders  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  siege  for  a 
time,  and  to  blockade  the  place  and  guard  the  sea- 
ward pass,  80  as  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  any 
succour  from  France.    The  night  of  this  very  day. 
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•8  he  was  riJing  back  to  his  head-quarters,  now 
established  at  Lczaca,  Wellington  received  the  re- 
ports that  the  great  army  of  ^utt,  from  70,000  to 
60,000  strong,  was  in  rapid  motion ;  that  the 
French  had  overpowered  his  troops  in  two  of  the 
mountaiQ-paases  on  the  right  of  the  allied  army, 
had  penetrated  with  overwlulming  numbers  into 
the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  pressing 
ODWtrdB  for  Pamplona.  "Well!"  said  the  gener^ 
to  the  officer  who  thus  reported,  we  must  do 
the  beat  we  can  to  stop  them  !'*  And  stop  them 
he  did,  after  a  whole  week  of  brilliant  manceuvres, 
rapid  movements,  and  almost  constant  fighting. 

Soult,  with  admirable  diligence  and  ability,  had 
re-organised  his  army,  in  nine  divisions  of  in- 
fantry, two  of  dragoons,  and  one  of  light  cavalry. 
He  had  been  strongly  reinforced,  other  reinforce- 
ments were  forming  in  his  rear  on  the  Garonne, 
and  he  had  been  well  supplied  with  artillery,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  stores.  On  the  evening  of  the 
24tb  of  July  he  had  suddenly  collected  between 
30,000  and  40,000  men  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  near  the  0))en- 
ing  of  the  {lass  of  Ronceavalles.  At  the  same  time 
another  column  of  attack,  13,000  strong,  was  as- 
•embled  at  Espelette,  near  the  pass  of  Maya.  His 
plan  was  to  attack  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
pass  of  Roncesvalles  and  the  pnsB  of  Maya,  the 
roads  from  which  converge  on  Pamplona.  And, 
accordingly,  under  cover  of  some  feints  and  ma- 
noeuvres, principally  made  by  some  thousands  of 
national  guiirds,  attached  to  hia  regular  army, 
which  distracted  the  attention  of  the  allies  towards 
other  roads  or  paths,  the  French  rushed  into  those 
two  passes  early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Soult 
leading  in  person  the  greater  column.  In  both 
of  the  passes,  and  on  the  heights  above  them,  there 
was  desperate  fighting.  They  fought  on  the  mouu- 
tain  tops,  which  could  scarcely  have  witnessed  any 
other  combat  than  that  of  the  Pyrenean  eagles— 
they  fought  among  ja^d  rocks  and  over  profound 
abysses— they  fought  amidst  clouds  and  mists,  for 
those  mountain  tops  were  5000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plains  of  France,  and  the  rains,  which  had 
fallen  id  torrenis  during  several  preceding  days, 
were  evaporating  in  the  morning  and  noon-day  sun, 
were  steaming  heavenward,  and  clothing  the  loftiest 
peaks  with  fantastic  wreaths.  The  British  dis- 
puted nearly  every  foot  of  ground,  only  yielding 
at  last  to  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  num- 
bers, and  then  retreating  in  admirable  order  to 
good  positions.  In  the  Maya  pass  atone,  where 
a  handful  of  men  opposed  fur  a  long  time  an  im- 
mense and  condensed  French  column,  and  when 
General  Stewart  never  had  more  than  4000  or 
5000  men  to  bring  into  action  against  the  13,000 
fighting  men  of  General  d'Erlon,  the  allies  lost 
1600  men  in  killed  and  wounded :  of  this  num- 
ber 1400  were  British  troops.  All  here  had  fought 
heroically;  but  the  92nd  regiment  su^red  most 
in  the  unequal  contest.  The  advancing  enemy 
was  stopped  by  the  mass  of  its  dead  and  dying ;  it 
never  gave  way  until  two-thirds  of  its  men,  who 


were  principally  natives  of  Ireland,  bad  fallen  to 
the  ground,  and  even  then  it  rallied  on  the  se< 
condary  position.  These  dauntless  Irishmen  would 
indeed  have  graced  Thermopylae.*  D'Erlon  had 
purchased  his  very  imperfect  advantage  at  a  dear 
price:  the  number  .of  his  killed  and  wounded 
could  not  be  ascertained,  bat  it  was  estimated 
roundly  at  1800  men.  And,  what  was  of  cqnal 
importance,  was  the  fact  that,  after  the  bloody 
lesson  they  had  received  in  the  Haya  pn—  after 
seeing  how  a  diminutive  number  of  British  troops 
could  stand,  even  when  taken  by  surprise  in  an 
isolated  position — his  men  became  uncommonly 
shy  of  fighting.  Marshal  Soult's  great  plan  wss 
deranged  by  the  protracted  stay  of  this  corps  on 
the  Col  de  Maya,  and  several  ingenious  theories 
have  been  spun  to  account  for  d'Erlon**  long 
delay;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  this  delay  wu 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  attributable  to  the  discou- 
ragement of  his  troops.  In  the  Roncesvalles  pass. 
General  Cole,  with  10,000  or  11,000  bayonets, 
long  opposed  the  30,000  bayonets  of  Soult,  and 
when  he  gave  way  it  was  only  by  a  slow  and 
orderly  retreat,  and  to  a  position  where  the  French 
did  not  dare  to  attack  him.  Cole  lost  about  380 
men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  Soult  himsdf 
acknowledged  a  loss  of  400  men.  The  French 
marshal  had  not  gained  ten  miles  of  advance,  and 
from  the  two  passes  which  he  had  forced  the  dis- 
tance to  Pamplona  was  not  less  than  tweoty-twu 
miles,  with  strong  defensive  positions,  and  intrepid 
and  increasing  enemies  between.  Upon  these  con- 
siderations, and  on  account  of  the  immovablenets 
and  torpidity  of  d'Erlon's  corps,  Soult  must  indeed 
have  felt  that  this  day's  operations  were  unsatis- 
factory.t  After  the  two  passes  had  been  forced, 
Picton,  with  the  third  and  fourth  divisions,  r^red 
leisurely  and  in  beautiful  order  before  Soult;  and 
on  the  21th  look  up  a  position,  in  battle-order,  to 
cover  the  large  Spanish  division  that  waa  blu<^- 
ading  Pamplona,  the  first  great  object  of  SouIt*s 
advance.  At  the  same  time  Sir  Rowland  Hill  fell 
back  and  took  post  at  Irurita.  Sir  George  Mur- 
ray, the  quartermaster-general,  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, had  taken  upon  himself  some  heavy  respon- 
sibility ;  and  his  movements  and  arrangements  were 
approved  and  applauded  by  Wellington,  who  on 
this  day  joined  the  main  body  of  the  army  on  the 
field.|  Tb&  commander>in-chief  waa  received  with 

•  Cal.Ni|iOT.HU.ofWuInUiiFmnQk. 

+  Id. 

}  The  latter  part  of  Laid  WrllLngtoD*!  Joaraey  from  8u  St*— Ttiii 
hkd  been  •  complete  nee.  Very  nirly  on  uie  moniiaf  of  the  STib 
deaceoried  the  valley  of  Lani,  without  belog  ^y\»  to  Icwn  aajthflt- 
ofthe  movementa  or  GeueMl  PidoD,  who,  a<  vm  uot  nnaouBl  sak 
him,  had  acted  predpilately  and  In  coutndkiion  lo  tba  apuji  of  hu 
iutinctioiia.  In  a  stale  oT  (willful  nncertaintj.  and  at  fiMi  Isn.'J 
or  being  Intcrceptml  and  (akra  ptiioDer,  bii  lordriiip  mehed  Gvia,  ■ 
few  mllea  from  SoniiTOn  (both  at  vhich  places  wete  In  ft  tbtv  sbiwi 
time  poMetteil  by  the  faM  advucIns  Pieucli).  At  OmIx  b«~  toad 
General  Usag,  wiili  a  hrimde  vf  light  cavalry ;  and  ber«  fae  Irnwd 
that  Pictoni  having  alnndoned  Um  hetabu  «Udi  he  <M^t  lo  ban 
intU,  WM  moving  on  Hiiane.  He  left  Sir  Ooor^  HntraT,  hm  abi* 
qiianermaiter- general,  at  Oatli,  wtth  iMtruetioM  to  riw  mli  (1m  albfd 
tTOOpt  that  were  coming  da«B  the  vallmr  of  Lans.  Inea,  «t  ncixr 
•Iierrl.  Wellington  made  for  Sorauren.  Ai  be  entered  ttint  villain  ^ 
■aw  Ctausel'a  divUiooa  on  Ibe  creit  of  the  oontituoxa  Ko«iMMn,a  .4 
concluded  Ihnt  tha  allied  tnom  In  the  ralley  at  iMt  Bau  be  iaM~ 
cepted  if  Umj  came  down.  TheKAm  hewrata,  <m  tte  p*ni«i  of tfa 
bnilfo  of  Scmmo,  IkeA  iMbiiclIouyfSMbi  «  — 
Digitized  by  VjO( 
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enthusiastic  cheerB  by  the  soldiers,  who  ihiis  inti- 
mated the  little  doubt  they  had  of  being  able  to 
drive  Soult  back  acrou  the  Pyrenees.  There  was 
the  same  enthusiasm  everywhere;  On  his  way  to 
the  main  bodr,  as  he  had  ridden  past  the  several 
corps,  which  were  all  instantly  put  in  motion,  with 
his  own  clear  orders  for  their  guidance,  he  was 
loudly  cheered  by  all  the  men.  The  disposable 
forces  of  the  allies  were  now  concentrated  to  the 
right ;  but  their  numliers  were  much  reduced  by 
the  blockades  of  P-implona  and  San  Sebastian. 
Soult  formed  his  army  on  the  ridge  of  a  mountain, 
right  opposite  to  the  allies;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  27th  he  moved  duwn  and  made  a  partial 
attack  on  Wellington's  fourth  division.  The  French 
were  foiled  and  beaten — repulsed  even  at  some 
points  by  the  Spanish  infantry,  which  they  had  so 
long  despised.  It  was  made  evident  that  the 
French  veterans  who  had  been  engaged  in  Spain 
against  the  British  had  lost  much  of  their  vivacity 
and  confidence,  and  that  a  party  of  SouU*8  rein- 
forcements consisted  of  conscripts  and  new  levies, 
who  were  hardly  equal  to  a  contest  with  such  of 
the  Spanish  regiments  as  had  sulnnitted  to  any 
degree  of  discipline.  On  the  other  dde,  the  novel 
sight  of  the  French  flying  from  their  levelled 
bsyonets  gave  the  Spaniards  great  encouragement 
But,  unluckily,  Spanish  valour  continued  to  the 
last  to  be  subject  to  hot  and  cold  fits ;  and,  through 
the  bad  qualities  of  the  great  majority  of  their 
officers,  their  discipline  could  never  be  perfected. 
On  the  following  day — the  28th  of  July,  and  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Talavera — 
Soult  renewed  his  attack,  and  this  time  in  full 
force.  First  he  fell  upon  our  left,  and  then  he  fell 
on  the  centre  of  the  British  position,  which  was 
drawn  up  on  the  hills.  Nearly  the  whole  brunt  of 
this  attack  of  an  army  was  borne  by  a  single  divi- 
sion— by  our  fourth  division,  under  Sir  Lowry 
Cole,  who  repulsed  the  French  with  the  bayonet. 
In  cue  single  instance  the  French  succeeded 
in  overpowering  a  Portuguese  battalion,  on  the 
right  of  General  Boss's  brigade.  This  obl%ed 
Koss  to  retire,  and  thereupon  the  enemy  esta- 
blished themselves  for  a  moment  in  the  line  of  Uie 
allies*  But  Wellington  directed  the  21th  and 
48th  regiments  to  cnai^  them,  and  the  French 
were  presently  driven  down  the  hill  at  the 

pcfaUu  out  ft  ub  loata  bj  Uit  right,  ithkb  would  Wu  thaw  •Hiei 
tnwia  nto  tba  tm  (d  OoMnl  Gal*'i  podtlMi.  Lonl  FUsnqr  Som«i^ 
Mt.  ttiB  only  Mftir-nOen  vbn  bad  bMHi  mndantlr  wM  mouted  fat 
kMp  op  «ia  Wdlingtod*!  thorangh-brsd  Bnslldi  dmtnnt,  XRlloptd 
wUh  ihcM  otdM  onl  of  Sofurm  by  om  road,  the  Franeb  light 
oaralrv  dadted  into  ttio  villatt*  by  aDother,  and  th*  EokIU)  fmrral 
loda  ftkaa  np  the  oppodia  noantaln  to  reach  tili  tnwpe.  Dae  of 
CamphaU'a  Portntnaaa  haUaUnaa  Bnt  deKrM  him,  and  nbad  a  cry 
of  and  the  nrill  olauonr  eanriit  up  by  ibo  next  rtglroraU 
SkriM  Mi  it  tan  alaw  lb*  Hds  into  thtt  Hem  ud  nppollintr  ihont 
«hkb  dw  Briibh  •oWer  la  mnt  to  |lvo  Kpon  the  cba  of  batCe,  anl 
which  no  enemy  enr  koud  nonond.  Lord  WeUiaston  loddeBly 
atoppedlnaconiplewHnplMe:  boderircdtbet  both  armtea  ahottld 
know  he  waa  then,  ud  «  donUa  apy  who  wae  jpnaenl  ptrinfd  out 
Soult,  then  to  near  that  hb  ftfttniea  omild  be  fiatnly  ditUnnUied. 
The  EnKliih  geaeraL  it  la  aaid.  died  hto  ma  ntte^hraWnpon  |hia 
fiimUUble  jnan.  and,  ipe^lax  aa  if  to  Maaair,  uid.  'ToMbr  fa  • 
great  e  ■mmamd»r,  bat  lieu  a  eaamm  em,  <B«f  tcill  drioy  kit  aHsct  te 
uwrtBM  tA«  ewtM  "/  thtu  eheens  tkat  wUI  ght  tfm  Ar  dig  ttmk 
Jieimm  a>  orrtM,  and  I  tMaU  beat  kirn '  And  oertaia  It  U  thai  the  French 
fRnaral  made  so  •eriona  nitadc  that  d<ur."-4!uJon«l  Jfmifr,  Hiff.  afiAt 
War  <a  tAe  Pniuvla. 
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bayonet's  point,  and  with  a  frightful  loss.  Soon 
after  the  fighting  ceased :  the  French  had  hud 
more  than  enough  of  it.  The  next  day,  the  29th, 
the  two  armies  remained  inactive,  Soult  evidently 
doubting  of  his  power  to  break  through  the  allies 
to  relieve  Pamplona.  He  resolved,  however,  to 
make  one  eflbrt  more  before  carrying  his  tamed 
eagles  back  to  France ;  and,  giving  up  all  thoughts 
of  forcing  Wellington's  centre,  he  moved  off  a 
large  body  on  his  right  with  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing the  British  left,  by  a  sudden,  heavy,  concen- 
trated attack  on  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  If  this  attack 
should  succeed  entirely,  he  might  be  enabled  to 
relieve,  by  a  continued  movement  to  his  right,  not 
Pamplona,  but  San  Sebastian ;  or,  if  it  succeeded 
but  partially,  it  would  open  to  the  French  a  better 
line  of  retreat  than  any  they  now  possessed,  and 
put  him  in  communication  with  his  strong  reserve 
on  the  Bidasoa  under  the  command  of  General 
Villatte.  On  the  30th  Soult,  by  manceuvring  on 
the  left  fiatik  of  Hifl's  corps,  obliged  that  general 
to  retreat  from  one  height  to  another  range  abutit 
a  mile  in  the  rear ;  but,  when  the  French  attacked 
Hill  on  that  second  height,  they  were  repulsed 
with  loss.  They  repeated  their  assault  upon 
Hill*s  front;  but  Hill  was  reinforced  by  troo|>s 
that  marched  rapidly  from  the  British  centre  to  the 
lefi,  and  the  French  brigade  was  driven  down  the 
slopes  by  the  death-dealing  bayonets.  Every 
effort  of  the  French  ended  in  the  tame  disaster ; 
and  while  Soult  was  vsdnly  throwing  his  columns 
against  Hill,  Wellington  attacked  the  French 
corps  in  his  own  front.  These  corps  had  been 
weakened  in  order  to  strengthen  their  right 
and  dislodge  Hill,  but  ttiey  occupied  a  very  strung 
position  between  the  valley  of  the  Lanz  and  the 
valley  of  the  Arga ;  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  strong  village  of  Ostiz,  they  were  protected  by 
rocks  and  woods,  and  their  ground  was  lofiy,  and, 
to  a  timid  eye,  impregnable.  But  Picton  was  sent 
to  turn  the  lefl  of  this  position  by  the  road  of 
Roncesvallea,  and  Lord  Dalhousie,  with  the  7th 
division,  was  sent  across  other  moiuitait»  to  turn 
the  right.  Our  soldiers  scrambled  over  the  i^p 
and  rugged  heights  like  the  goats  that  were  native 
to  them.  Picton  and  Dslhoutie  turned  the  two 
flanks  and  attacked  with  the  greatest  spirit,  driving 
the  French  out  of  Ostiz ;  and,  as  soon  as  these 
flank  movements  had  taken  effect.  Sir  Lowry  Cole 
attacked  the  enemy  right  in  front  with  two  British 
and  two  Portuguese  battalions.  The  French  soon 
gave  way,  and  fled  precipitately.  They  were  pur- 
sued by  Lord  Wellington  as  far  as  Olague;  and 
here  at  sunset  a  halt  was  called,  this  part  of  our 
army  being  in  the  rear  of  the  great  French  right 
which  had  been  engaging  Sir  Kowtaud  Hill,  and 
which  had  been  so  welt  beaten  by  him.  Foiled  at 
all  points,  every  part  of  the  French  army  began  to 
retreat  under  cover  of  darkness;  and  they  kept 
marching  throughout  the  night  Soult  tried  no 
more.  At  one  time  his  foremost  division  had  been 
within  two  short  leagues  of  Pamplona,  but  he  had 
^  beei^  able  to  do  the  least  thing  for  that  im- 
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portunt  fortress,  the  blockaded  French  garrison  of 
which  heard  for  Beveral  lucceasive  days  the  not 
distant  firing,  telling  them  of  the  desperate  efforts 
made  by  their  countrymen  to  relieve  them,  and  the 
reBolute  determination  of  the  alliea  that  they  should 
not  be  relieved.  On  the  morning  of  the  Slat 
Soult's  scattered  and  dismayed  forces  were  in  full 
retreat  into  Fratice,  followed  by  the  allies,  who 
succeeded  in  taking  many  prisoners  and  much 
baggage.  These  variouH  combats  are  called  "  ihe 
battles  of  the  PvreneeB."*  The  fighting  had  been 
of  the  hardest  kind.  In  a  private  letter  n-ritten 
juBt  after  the  events  Wellington  said,  "  I  never  saw 
Buch  fighting  as  we  have  had  here.  It  began  on 
the  25th  of  July,  and,  excepting  the  29thf  when 
not  a  shot  was  6red,  we  had  it  every  day  till  the 
2nd  of  August.  The  battle  of  the  28ih  was  fair 
bludgeon  nork.  The  4th  division  was  principally 
engaged,  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  immetiEC. 
Our  loss  has  likewise  been  very  severe,  but  not  of 
a  nature  to  cripple  U3."t  The  entire  loss  of  the 
allies,  including  the  casualties  of  the  pursuit, 
amounted  to  about  6200  men.  *'  I  hope,"  says 
Wellington,  **  that  Suult  will  not  feel  any  inclina- 
tion to  renew  his  eipedition.  The  French  army 
must  h.«n  suffered  considerably.  Between  the 
25th  of  last  month  and  2nd  of  ttiis,  they  were  en- 
gaged seriously  not  less  than  ten  times ;  on  many 
occuioDS  in  atUcking  very  strong  positions,  in 
others  beat  from  them  or  pursued.  I  understand 
that  their  officers  say  they  have  lost  15,000  men. 
I  thought  so ;  but,  as  they  say  so,  I  now  think 
more.  I  believe  we  have  about  4000  prisoners. 
It  is  strange  enough  that  our  diminution  of  strength 
up  to  the  3Ut  did  not  exceed  1500  men,  although 
I  believe  our  casualties  are  6000."t 

But  if  all  Wellington's  orders  bad  been  properly 
obeyed  by  the  officers  in  command  of  detached 
corps,  if  some  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  where 
they  ought  to  have  been,  and  if  many  events  which 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  English  general's  favour 
had  not  turned  out  unfortunately,  Marshal  Soult 
must  have  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  scarcely 
a  soldier  of  his  army  could  have  got  through  the 
mountain  passes  into  France.  General  Hill  over- 
took Soult's  rear-guard  in  the  pass  of  Donna 
Msria,  took  many  prisoners,  and  then  joined  Lord 
Wellington  on  the  iieights  above  the  pass.  Soult 
was  in  a  deep  narrow  valley,  but,  not  being  pursued, 
he  halted  in  SanEatevan.  Three  British  divisions 
and  one  of  Spaniards  were  behind  the  mountains 
which  overlook  that  town,  and  the  Spaniards  that 
Sir  Thomas  Graham  had  detached  from  the  siege 
of  San  Sebastian  were  marching  to  block  up  the 
exits  from  the  valley.  Wellington  thought  he  had 
Soult  in  a  trap :  he  gave  strict  orders  to  prevent 
the  lighting  of  fires,  the  straggling  of  soldiers,  and 

*  Or  they  an  MTemlly  hIImI  the  combat  of  RonoMvallM,  the  com- 
bftti  of  Maya  and  UnioaiD,  the  Drat  battlo  of  Sonunin,  tiia  aeeood 
batUa  of  Soraiiren,  and  the  Eombut  of  Doom  Maria,  tho  laat  bavins 
beni  foQitht  on  the  Slat,  in  punuinjt  Suult  through  that  pua. 

t  Letter  10  LoniWiUiam  BeutlMk,  dated  LeiaM,  aUoTAuiut, 
In  Colonel  Ourwood,  WelllDntoa  Dbpaldin. 

t  Utter  to  Sir  Tkocoa*  Graham,  id. 


everything  that  might  betray  to  the  French  the 
secret  that  the  divisions  of  a  great  army  vere 
gathering  round  them,  and  he  concealed  himielf 
behind  some  rocks  whence  he  could  clearly  obserre 
every  movement  of  the  enemy.  Three  diunkea  or 
marauding  English  soldiers  destroyed  the  combini' 
tion  and  saved  Marshal  Soult  from  a  moat  terrible 
and  inevitable  disaster :  these  worthless  felton 
strolled  down  the  valley,  were  surprised  by  fovr 
French  gendarmes,  and  were  carried  to  Soult  in 
San  Gstevan.  Shortly  afterwards  Soult's  drum! 
beat  to  arms,  and  the  French  columns  began  to 
move  out  of  the  town  towards  the  French  mouth  nf 
the  pass.  This  was  on  the  31st  of  July.  The 
way  was  steep  and  very  narrow,  the  multitude  wu 
great,  aud  the  baggage  and  the  wounded  men,  home 
on  their  comrades'  shoulders,  formed  such  i  long 
line  of  procession,  that  Soult's  rear  was  still  near 
San  Estevan  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  Auguii; 
and  scarcely  had  they  marched  a  league  from  that 
town  when  they  were  assailed  by  a  terrible  fire 
from  the  skirmishers  of  our  fourth  division  msA 
some  Spaniards  who  covered  the  heights  on  ike 
right  side  of  the  deep  valley.  T^e  French  could 
scarcely  reply  to  this  hot  fire ;  their  troops  and 
baggage  got  mixed,  many  of  the  men  fled  up  the 
hiUs  on  the  opposite  side,  and  Soult,  who  Tode  to 
the  spot,  could  hardly  prevent  a  genoal  flight  loi 
dispersion.  As  it  was,  mdny  prisoners  sod  mncli 
baggage  were  taken  by  the  allies  at  every  step.  Ai 
the  French  advanced,  the  valley  narroved  to  i 
mere  cleft  in  the  tocks,  and  they  had  to  crtKS  i 
mountain  torrent  by  a  crazy  narrow  bridge.  Tbc 
Spanish  generals  Longa  and  Barcefias  ought,  ti 
accordance  with  their  iostructions,  to  have  \kcd 
with  their  whole  divisions  at  the  head  of  this  chum 
and  on  the  bridge;  but  there  was  nothing  theit 
but  a  single  battalitin  of  Spanish  Caijadores,  who 
were  not  capable  of  sustaining  the  French  charge 
headed  by  General  d'Erlon.  Thus  Soult  got  out 
of  that  eoupe-goiye.  But  his  perils  and  hit 
losses  were  not  yet  over,  for  the  whole  of  Reillei'i 
division  had  yet  to  pass,  and  our  hard-^htiDfi 
hard-marching  light  dtviaion  was  now  close  li 
hand.  As  the  shades  of  evening  were  deepeniif 
in  that  deep  chasm,  the  head  of  oar  light  diniioa, 
after  marching  for  nineteen  consecutive  hours  orer 
forty  miles  of  rough  monntain-roada,*  readied  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  near  the  bridge  of  Yanzi,  sod 
saw  below  them,  within  pistol-shot,  Reilles's  di*i- 
sion  rushing  along  that  horrid  defile.  Acraihef 
musketry  and  rifles  first  told  the  French  of  the 
presence  of  their  foes.  A  river  flowed  bet*«D 
them  and  the  English ;  but  the  French  ircrt 
wedged  in  a  narrow  road  with  inaccessible  rocks 
on  one  side  aud  the  river  on  the  other — and  it  tiit 
same  moment  other  light  troops  were  coming  op 


*  Tba  day  had  been  ezceedinrijr  nUrr,  the  fallfae  laodH*- 
Many  men  of  the  lifht  diTUion  fiillaod  dted  convnbed  aad  tMiiH 
al  the  mouth.  When,  «ho«a  atreofth  and  a^rit  had  nem  tut" 
been  quelled,  Innvd  on  their  mnikela  and  aonftaaiil  ttat  tfcetvta 
done.  The  whole  ooluBin  waalanWataof  eahnnatloMrtwnBi^ 
reached  Ui^^tredptca^-CqXHtoCbtjl*,  Mmtki.  CWwrfJijpitr,iia 
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the  pus  from  San  Estevan  to  take  Reilles's  people 
in  the  rear.  A  British  officer,  an  eye-witness,  has 
thus  de8cribe4  the  terrible  scene  which  ensued : 
"  Confusion  impossible  to  describe  followed ;  the 
French  wounded  were  thrown  down  in  the  rush 
and  trampled  upon ;  the  cavalry  drew  their  swords 
and  endeavoured  to  charge  up  the  pass ;  but  the 
infantry  best  them  bacic,  and  several,  horses  apd 
iJI,  were  precipitated  into  the  river ;  soipe  fired 
vertically  at  us,  the  wounded  called  oift  for  quarter, 
while  others  pointed  to  them,  supported  as  they 
were  on  branches  of  trees  on  which  were  suspended 
great-coats  clotted  with  gore,  and  bluod-stained 
sheets  taken  from  different  habitations  to  aid  the 
sufferers.*'*  Brave  British  soldiers  could  not  fire 
at  such  piteous  objects  as  these;  they  satisfied 
themselves  with  keeping  possession  of  the  bridge 
and  with  charging  or  firing  at  those  who  bad  still 
muskets  and  hayoitets  or  sabres  in  their  bands,  and 
who  were  trying  to  force  the  passage.  The  evening 
was  rapidly  succeeded  by  dark  night,  and  then, 
finding  out  a  side  p^  and  climbing  over  rocks 
and  mountains,  the  greater  part  of  Reilles's  forces 
escaped  and  joined  Soult  at  Echalar.  But  they 
left  behind  them  all  their  baggage  and  a  great 
many  more  prisoners.  Yet  Ijord  WelHngtop  was 
greatly  and  jusdy  discontented  with  the  result  of 
this  day's  operations.  Marshfd  Soult,  vbo  ought 
to  have  been  his  prisoner,  rallied  his  shattered  and 
disheartened  divisions  as  best  he  could  during  the 
night,  bringing  his  right  wing  at  the  rock  of  fvan- 
telly  to  communicate  with  the  left  of  Villatte's 
reserve,  which  was  found  in  position  on  the  French 
side  of  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  2nd  of  August,  Lord  Wellington,  who  hnd 
come  up  towards  this  point  with  his  fourth,  seventh, 
and  light  divisions,  fell  upon  General  Clausel,  who 
was  commanding  Soult's  rear-guard,  and  who  was 
in  possessiun  of  an  exceedingly  strong  position 
near  the  town  of  ^chalar.  General  Barnes,  with 
his  single  l^rigade,  about  1500  strong,  was  the 
first  to  arrive  at  the  foot  of  that  hill,  and,  without 
waiting  for  the  other  divisions,  Barnes  rushed  up 
the  steep  height  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  mus- 
ketry and  aitillery,  charged  Clausel's  6000  men, 
and  drove  them  from  their  pMition.  Clausers 
men  w^^e  the  same'  which  bad  failed  in  the  attack 
near  Sorauren  on  the  28th,  who  had  been  thoroughly 
beaten  on  the  30th,  ^d  who  had  suffered  so  se- 
verely the  day  before  this  action  at  Echalar  in 
getting  from  om  Estevan.  It  was  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  Frenchmen  to  stand  such  a  succession  of 
reverses  and  calamities :  their  spirit  was  evapo- 
rating like  the  late  rains,  and  time,  and  efiusion 
of  new  blood — an  intermixture  with  other  men, 
who  still  in  their  ignorance  believed  that  the 
English  were  no  soldiers  and  'Wellington  was  no 
general,  was  necessary  to  re-invigorate  them.  On 
the  same  day,  the  2na  of  August,  the  French  were 
dislodged  from  Ivantelly,  a  lofty  mountain,  and 
here,  notwithstanding  their  position  and  their 
ntmiben,  the  work  was  done  by  Colonel  Andrew 

•  Ouptals  Cooks,  UiBolts. 


Barnard  with  five  companies  of  his  rifiemen,  sup- 
ported by  four  companies  of  the  43rd-* 

Soult  now  drew  closer  to  his  reserves  behind  the 
Bidasoa,  put  some  of  his  disorganised  corps  behind 
the  line  of  his  reserve,  and  called  for  reinforce- 
ments,  and  collected  all  the  detachments  and  na- 
tional guards  that  he  could.  Wellington  had,  on 
the  1st  of  August,  directed  Sir  Thomas  Graham 
to  collect  all  his  forces,  to  advance  from  San 
Sebastian,  and  bring  up  pontoons  for  crossing  the 
Bidasoa;  but  very  weighty  considerations  induced 
him  to  abandon  this  design  of  following  Soult  into 
France;  and,  therefore,  al\er  nine  days  of  inces- 
sant motion,  and  ten  serious  actions,  the  two 
armies  rested  qui^t  in  their  respective  positiona.t 
The  Fngtish  flag  again  waved  triumphantly  in  the 
pass  of  Roncesvalles,  where  it  had  been  seen  cen- 
turies ago  with  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  in 
the  pass  of  Maya,  and  in  all  the  chief  defiles;  the 
British  troops  again  looked  down  upon  the  plains 
pf  France,  they  had  a  firm  footing  on  the  skirts  of 
that  kingdom,  and  the  foraging  parties  of  the 
Spaniards  often  penetrated  for  miles  beyond  the 
frontier.  The  young  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
now  followed  Wellington  for  two  years,  and  who 
had  a  horse  killed  under  him  in  one  of  the  recent 
engagements,  was  the  bearer  of  his  lordship's  dis- 
patches to  the  British  gorermnent. 

In  the  interval  of  repose  on  the  frontieri  efibrts 
were,  however,  made  by  the  French  to  relieve  San 
Sebastian,  and  these  were  met  by  an  increase  of 
activity  and  determination  on  the  side  of  the  allies 
to  reduce  that  place  and  compel  the  4000  French 
at  Pamplona  to  capitulate.  On  tb^  19tb  of  August 
— and  not  earlier — transports  arrived  from  England 
with  a  good  and  sufficient  supply  of  heavy  guns 
and  mortars,  and  with  one  company  of  royal  sap- 
pers and  miners— a  species  of  force  whose  forma- 
tion had  been  so  long  and  so  absurdly  neglected 
by  our  government  and  by  those  who  had  pre- 
sided over  our  war-department  (a  department  too 
generally  intrusted  to  orators  or  parliamentary 
debaters  rather  than  to  loldiers).}   Admiral  Sir 

*  In  tha  oourae  of  the  d*y  Ijtri  WeHlBKlni,  wbo  wu  mSXl  gtinivf 
Uiat  Soult  liiould  liBTe  unprd  Mm.  «u  nearly  bken  nriMiwr  Mb- 
■elf.  He  «u  itandiog  ncMr  the  hUl  of  KchaUr  eiajniDiiuc  hu  nuipi, 
with  nnly  bftlf  m  eompiny  of  the  4Srd  ai  ut  ncort.  Tha  Frendi, 
cloMat  hand,  eent  k  detaeliraMit  lo  cut  the  party  off;  and  lueh  wm 
the  nature  of  the  grDUDd  tliAt  theae  Prenelimni  would  have  tkUen  un- 
awarea  npon  hUl«Tdi>hlp  ifSfrjcnnt  Blood,  a  yuatiK,  lotelllgrat,  and 
active  man  who  had  been  act  to  watch  lo  Itont,  had  nut  tu>ned  dowD 
the  piecipitoiu  nek*  where  he  va*  poatrd  and  given  the  oeoeial  no- 
tice. Aaitwal,  tlw  Freoeh  anlTaa  in  tine  to  aend  »T<Miejrof  ibot 
after  bia  lotdthlp  aa  he  galloped  amy.— IUdm/  JTopte-. 

t  Id. 

}  Ontbellttior  Fehniary,  1BI>,  WalUngton  had  vKtten  to  iSM 
Barl  of  Liverpool—"  While  on  the  lubji^  of  the  artillery,  I  woBld 
boK  to  Bttfgert  to  your  lordship  the  exprdlroey  of  artdiuc  to  the  en- 
gliieer'a  ratablbhment  a  corpi  of  aappera  aud  ninera.  It  laineoDoelT' 
able  with  wliat  diiadvatitagea  we  undertake  anything  like  a  iii<p 
fbr  want  of  aaaiitance  of  thia  deMriplion.  There  i*  no  Freneh  ttrpt 
tTarmh  which  haa  not  a  batlaJio*  of  aappera  and  a  eompmy  of  minara. 
But  we  are  ohliited  to  depend  br  aMtitunce  of  thia  deacnptlan  upon 
tile  rerimenta  of  the  line :  and,  althon|h  the  men  are  brave  and  wUl' 
init,  diey  want  the  knowledge  and  training  whicli  an  neceMarr. 
Many  caiualtiaa  among  thnn  conaequently  occur,  and  rourh  valualiM 
time  ia  hxt  at  the  most  criUcal  period  of  the  itege."— /FefJ^pUM  Di^ 

Apparently,  Lord  Wellington  hod  recouiaa  to  (ome  Frmchmen  or 
to  tome  foreittnen  in  the  Freudi  service,  who  either  had  deaertnl  or 
had  tMvn  taken  priaonera,  lor,  on  the  14tb  of  Febmaryt  181S,  or  three 
day*  afti'T  wrlilng  the  above  letter  lo  the  Bail  of  Liverpool,  we  Bod 
him  writing  to  one  of  hb  own  graerala  In  Kotngel.  to  teitd  Um,  la 
ebarge  ot  n  ateady  tKm-oommlaaioited  oOeer,    ~    ■  —  ■  -  ,  tbe  Ser- 
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George  Collier  landed  both  men  aod  guns  from 
his  equadrun  to  auist;  the  besiegers ;  and  great  was 
tlie  assistance  derived  from  our  active  and  intrepid 
sailors.  After  some  intervening  operations  end 
two  sallies  made  by  the  besieg^,  who  vere  re- 
pulsed with  the  bayonet,  on  the  30tfa  the  breaches 
appeared  practicable,  uid  Wellington  decided  that 
the  assault  should  be  made  on  the  31st.  On  the 
morning  of  the  30th  the  French  were  seen  in  force 
at  Vera,  on  the  right  of  the  Bidason,  and  near  the 
opening  of  the  along-shore  road  which  leads  to 
Sau  Sebastian.  The  main  strength  of  the  covering 
army  now  consisted  of  80U0  Spaniards,  posted  on 
the  heights  of  San  Marcial,  on  the  left  of  the 
Bidasoa.  On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  while  the 
besiegers  were  waiting  for  the  fall  of  the  tide  to 
commence  storming,  SouU  put  his  relieving 
columns  in  motion :  two  divisions  of  the  French 
forded  the  Bidasoa  in  front  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
ascended  the  strong  heights  with  a  great  show  of 
valour  and  confidence.  The  Spaniards  let  this 
Column  come  on  until  it  nearly  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  San  Marcial ;  but  then  they  gave  a  thout 
and  charged  with  the  bayonet.  The  French  in- 
stantly broke,  fled  down  the  hill,  and  continued 
their  flight  across  the  river  and  b^ond  it ;  and  so 
panic-stricken  and  confused  were  they  that  many 
missed  the  fords  and  were  drowned.  In  the  after- 
noon the  French  laid  down  a  pontoon  bridge, 
passed  over  in  greater  numbers  (it  is  said  that 
about  15,000  crossed  the  Bidasoa),  and  made  a 
general  attack  on  the  heights  of  San  Marcial ;  but 
the  Spaniards  there  were  now  supported  by  some 
divisions  of  the  allied  army  on  their  flank  and 
rear,  and  Lord  Wellington  came  up  from  San 
Sebastian  and  rude  along  the  Spanish  line  just 
as  the  French  were  coming  on  to  this  attack. 
Tlie  Spaniards  received  him  with  loud  and 
joyous  vivast  and  then,  full  of  confidence  and 
enthusiasm,  they  rushed  upon  the  French  with 
fixed  bayonets  and  again  repulsed  them  and  drove 
them  down  the  slopes  with  terrible  loss.  The 
French  continued  to  run  for  their  lives,  but  wildly 
and  without  any  attention  to  the  voices  of  their 
officers,  and  the  S|MLniards  ]iursued  tliem  with  the 
bayonet  in  their  rems.  Some  rushed  into  the  deep 
water  and  were  drowned ;  such  numbers  got 
wedged  upon  the  pontoon  bridge,  that  it  was 
broken,  swamped,  and  sank  with  most  of  those 
upon  it.  Tliese  rare  Spaniards  met  with  the 
praise  they  deserved,  the  British  general  saying  in 
his  dispatch  that  their  conduct  was  eqnal  to  that 
of  any  troops  he  had  ever  seen  engaged.  During 
this  attempt  to  force  the  direct  road  to  San  Sebas- 
tian, another  corps  of  the  French  endeavoured  to 
pass  by  another  road  to  the  left;  but  here  they 
were  met  by  a  Portuguese  brigade,  by  the  brigade 

geam-Uajar  dn  Saftan  and  Adjutant  dei  TVaea**,  nadl  

•  Prnauli  itilner.  AaA.  fn  a  note  to  thii  lairt  letter,  Uulonel  Oiirwood 
Mjr<  tbat  tliM  mau  were  AtUrwinU  amiiluved  ia  the  new  ratablUh- 
ment  formtDg  called  (apppri  nnd  mfnrn.  fh.*  fitrmalHin  of  UtU  nta- 
bliiliineiit  nuN  haw  bt*n  Vdry  alow,  and  tlie  iaaltoalioii  of  the  Iiudm 
mveroiBent  moat  have  been  (crm,  if  ibqtm  than  HKhtMn  nonUu  aftra 
U  Sw^bsMlwr  MPP"™  Aod  muirn  eauU  be  ■cnl  out 


of  General  Inglis,  and  by  our  light  division,  who 
drove  them  back  across  the  Bidasoa  with  Ioh  and 
in  a  panic.  This  day's  work  cost  Soult  two  gene- 
rals of  division  killed,  and  about  2000  mcu  ia 
killed,  wounded,  and  drowned.  It  was  Suult*i 
last  eflbrt  fur  the  relief  of  San  Sebastian.  But 
the  same  day  witnessed  a  terrible  lues  of  lific 
among  the  besieging  army.  At  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  the  assault  took  place,  the  operatiuns 
being  directed  by  Sir  Thomas  Graham  in  person, 
and  the  storm  being  led  by  the  brigade  of  General 
Robinson,  in  the  midst  of  an  awful  storm  of  thun- 
der, lightning,  and  rain.  The  work  would  have 
been  comparaiively  easier,  or  probably  there  would 
not  have  been  any  necessity  to  storm  the  town  at 
all,  if  the  besiegers  had  thrown  shells  into  the 
town ;  but  this,  out  of  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
inhabitants  and  their  property,  and  the  lives  aai 
property  of  a  number  of  Spaniards  nho  were 
crowded  in  the  place,  Wellington  positively  refoscd 
to  do ;  and  he  issued  the  strictest  orders  thtt  nut 
a  shell  should  be  thrown  into  the  town.  Nobly 
supported  by  a  detachment  of  Portuguese  under 
Major  Suodgrass,  the  British  got  entire  poBsetsiuQ 
of  Uie  town,  drove  the  French  from  their  numeniiH 
intrenchments  in  the  streets,  took  700  prisonrn, 
and  made  the  rest  fly  up  to  the  caatle.  which  standi 
upon  a  rock  above  the  town  and  above  the  set 
near  the  end  of  the  promontory.  But  2000  brave 
fellows  fell  in  this  assault,  or  rather  series  of  ai- 
saults,  and  of  murderous  street-figliting:  Sir 
Richard  Fletcher,  the  commanding  engineer — an 
admirable  officer,  and  one  of  the  best  of  men— was 
shot  through  the  heart ;  Generals  Robinson,  Leiih, 
and  Oswald  were  wounded ;  and  a  disproportionate 
number  of  officers  were  sacrificed,  for  the  French, 
firing  from  rests  and  behind  cover,  picked  them 
out.  Through  the  accidental  falling  of  a  saucioon 
the  great  French  mine,  in  the  chamber  of  which 
there  were  1200  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  could  not  be 
fired.  If  this  mine  had  been  exploded,  our  tint 
storming  brigade  must  have  been  annihilated,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  town  buried  in  ruins.  If  Wel- 
lington had  respected  the  security  of  the  inha- 
bitants, no  sucn  thought  was  bestowed  by  the 
French  general,  who  resorted  to  all  the  most  de- 
structive and  fatal,  and — to  the  town  and  the 
people  in  it — most  perilous  modes  of  defence.  By 
the  explosions  of  his  infernal  machines  of  all 
kinds  the  town  was  set  on  fire  in  various  placet 
and  at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  and  upon  his  re- 
treat to  the  castle  he  kept  firing  down  the  streets, 
killing  more  of  the  iuhubitanta  than  of  the  ul- 
diery,  knocking  their  houses  to  pieces,  and  prc- 
venUng  them  from  attending  to  the  contlagrstiun. 
But,  let  the  whole  truth  be  told,  and  let  it  stand 
as  a  shame  and  a  warning.  Many  of  the  troops, 
both  British  and  Portuguese,  who  had  behaved 
like  heroes  in  the  assault,  behaved  like  beasts  when 
it  was  over,  bursting  into  the  wine-cellars  and 
getting  drunk,  and  plundering  the  houses  of  the 
town  instead  of  obeying  their  officers  and  per- 
severin;  in  their  efforts  to  extiuguish  the  flana 
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and  stop  a  conflagration  which  was  threateDing  to 
leave  San  Sebastian  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins,  and 
even  to  consume  these  bnitalised  men  in  the  stupor 
ur  madness  of  their  drunkenness.  These  disgrace- 
ful excesses  lasted  through  the  night  of  the  31st  of 
August  and  through  the  next  day ;  nor  was  it  until 
the  2nd  of  Septeniber  that  order  was  restored.* 
We  would  not  plead  the  excuse  that  similur  horrors 
had  almost  invariably  been  perpetrated  whenever 
a  town  had  been  taken  bj  storm,  and  that  the 
French  had  in  almost  every  instance  of  the  kind 
carried  these  horrors  to  an  excess,  and  exhibited  a 
depravity  far  beyond  what  was  witnessed  here; 
but  we  would  leave  the  guilt  and  the  blame  where 
they  are  due,  and  indignantly  resent  the  charges  of 
TUthletsness  and  barbarity  brought  by  the  gentle 
and  merciful  French  against  our  noble  commander- 
in-cfaief,  and  against  men  of  nature's  highest  nobi- 
lity like  Graham,  and  Robinson,  and  Oswald,  and 
the  rest ;  charges  which  have  been  taken  upon  trnat 
and  which  have  been  repeated  not  only  by  French 
but  also  by  Spanish  and  even  by  some  English 
writers.  [Nor  would  we  leave  the  British  and  Por- 
tuguese soldiers  chargeable  with  a  guilt  they  never 
incurred.]  The  charges  are,  that  Wellington  ordered 
shells  to  be  hred  into  the  town*  and  that  the  town 
was  purposely  set  on  fire  by  the  British.  Even  at 
the  time  some  Spanish  newspapers,  the  organs  of 
tliat  anti-Anglican  party  who  had  caused  and  were 
still  causing  Wellington  so  much  embarrassment, 
and  who  had  repeatedly  put  in  jeopardy  the  cause 
for  which  he  was  fighting  in  the  Peninsula,  insi- 
nuated or  said  openly  that  he  had  doue  all  this, 
and  that  he  had  cared  nothing  for  the  excesses 
committed  Yn  the  British  and  Portuguese  soldiery. 
These  men  had  lied  in  Clidr  throats  before,  and 
ihe^  have  lied  loudly  since,  bat  they  nam  carried 
their  power  of  lying  farther  than  now  !  The  town 
had  been  set  ou  fire  by  the  FVench  modes  of  de- 
fending themselves ;  and,  because  Wellington  and 
liis  generals  would  not  set  it  on  fire  by  throwing 
shells,  2000  brave  men  had  been  aacriticed.  No 
effort  was  spared  by  our  commanding  ofiBcers  or 
by  our  regimental  officers  to  stop  the  excesses  of 
the  troops.  Wellington  was  absent  when  the  town 
was  assaulted  and  carried ; — he  was  encouraging 
the  Spaniards  on  the  heights  of  San  Marcial,  was 
seeing  them  drive  the  French  into  the  Bidasoa,  or 
was  busied  in  sending  his  orders  from  post  to 
post,  from  pass  to  pass,  and,  having  quitted  San 
Sebastian  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  or  morning 
of  the  31st  of  August,  he  did  not  return  from 
Lezaca  on  the  frontier  until  the  2nd  of  September ; 
hut  Orahom — a  man  as  gentle  and  humane  as  he 
was  brave — and  the  other  officers  iu  command 

*  When  a  pUn  I*  lakaa  b^MMnlt.  I^fte)vi1l«pd  ud  .roerriful 
ntmy,  it  b  luual  to  raliavr  or  rraioYa  iha  inhiiiAtnl  iiomiin^  paitiM 
■nil  nmlv  their  place  wiOt  other  and  cooler  Ironpa  u  •ooti  aa  poi- 
ailile.  At  iMut  u  early  a*  tba  norains  of  the  IM  of  Seiitemher  an 
Htd  woahl  Imto  been  pot  to  the  rxcraoi  of  ihv  BriUili  and  Porlii- 
jpWK  who  had  itormed,  and  wUu  had  witDi-xed  Uw  dalnieihin  of  ao 
IBany  hnndmls  of  thi-tr  coaDtrymen  and  eummdea,  if  it  h:id  t>e«u 
powtbie  to  reliers  them ;  but  Ibia  jxMlbiliiy  did  not  exi<t,  for  Lh» 
uthn  cvlnmas  vrre  on  the  fronlivn,  fighting  hard  at  Sno  Miiieial  aod 
rlMwhprr,  iir  iinardlug  iha  monataln  pntan  a)[aiu:<l  Sonll.  In  fact, 
oaiheSIMof  Augoct,  thadity  Snn  Sefawtian  waa  rioriMd,  tba  wboie 
01  ttia  left  of  Iha  amy  WH  •itaeked  br  tha  VMwb. 


acted  up  both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Welliiig- 
ton's  instructions,  and  before  Wellington  reached 
the  town  every  excess  had  ceased.  The  town  was 
set  on  fire  by  the  French  in  six  different  places 
before  the  assault  commenced.  Wellingtuu's  best 
defence  was  in  his  own  manly,  plain,  and  indig- 
nant language.  The  good  fume  of  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  was  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own.  In  writing 
to  his  brother.  Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  who  was  still 
residing  at  Cadiz  as  British  ambassador,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief says,  "  You  will  more  readily 
conceive,  than  I  can  describe,  the  feelings  of  indig- 
nation with  which  I  proceed  to  justify  the  general, 
and  other  officers  of  that  army,  from  the  charge 
that  they  designed  to  plunder  and  bum  the  town 
of  San  Sebastian.  I  need  not  assure  yuu  that 
this  chaise  is  most  positively  untrue.  Every- 
thing was  done  that  was  in  my  power  to  suggest 
to  save  the  town.  Several  persons  urged  me 
in  the  sh-ongest  manner  to  allow  it  to  M  bom- 
barded, as  the  roost  certain  mode  of  forcing  the 
enemy  to  give  it  up.  This  I  positively  would 
not  allow,  for  the  same  reasons  as  I  did  not  allow 

Ciudad  Riodrigo  or  Badajoz  to  be  bombarded  

Neither  is  it  true  that  the  town  was  aet  on  fire  by 
the  English  and  Portuguese  troops.  To  set  fire  to 
the  town  wcu  part  of  the  enemy' t  dejence.  It  was 
set  on  fire  by  the  enemy  on  the  22nd  of  July, 
before  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  take  it  by 
storm  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  6re  was  so  violent 
on  the  24th  of  July,  that  the  storm  which  was  to 
have  taken  place  on  that  day  was  necessarily  de- 
ferred till  the  25th,  and,  as  is  well  known,  failed. 
I  was  at  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian  on  the  30th  of 
August,  and  I  aver  that  the  town  was  then  on  fire. 
It  must  have  been  set  on  fire  by  the  enemyi  as  I 
repeat  that  our  batteries,  by  positive  orders,  threw 
no  shells  into  the  town ;  and  I  saw  the  tovra  on  fire 
on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  August,  before  the 
(second)  storm  took  place.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  enemy  had  prepared  for  a  serious  resistance, 
not  only  on  the  ramparts,  hut  in  the  streets  of  the 
town ;  that  traverses  were  established  in  the  streets 
formed  of  combustibles,  with  the  intention  of  set- 
ting fire  to  and  exploding  them  during  the  contest 
with  the  assailants.  It  is  equally  known  that  there 
was  a  most  severe  contest  in  the  streets  of  the 
town  between  the  assailants  and  the  garri&on ;  that 
many  of  these  traverses  were  exploded,  by  which 
many  lives  on  both  sides  were  lost ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  these  explosions  set  fire  to  many  of  the  houses. 

 In  truth,  the  fire  in  the  town  was 

the  greatest  evil  that  could  befall  the  assailants, 
who  did  everything  in  their  power  to  get  the  better 
of  it;  and  it  is  a  tact  that,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  communicating  through  the  fire  with 
OUT  advanced  posu  in  the  town,  it  had  very  nearly 
become  neceasair  at  one  time  to  withdraw  those 
posts  entirely.  In  regard  to  the  plunder  of  the 
town  by  the  soldiers,  I  am  the  last  man  who  will 
dany  it,  because  I  know  lhalt  it  is  true.  It  haa 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  take  many  towns  by  storm ;  and 
X  am  cuncemed  to  add  that  I  never  saw  or  heard 
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of  one  BO  taken,  by  any  troops,  that  it  vas  not 

plundered.*  If  it  had  not  been  for 

the  lire,  which  certainly  uigmented  the  confusion, 
and  afforded  greater  facilities  for  irregularities,  and 
if  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  officera  and 
non-coniiniasioned  officers,  particularly  of  the  prin- 
cipal officera  who  atormed  the  breach,  had  not  been 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty  in  the  service  of  Spain  (to  the  number  of  170 
out  of  250),  I  believe  that  the  plunder  would  have 
been  in  a  great  measure,  though  not  entirely,  pre- 
vented." t  And  there  are  some  circumstances  that 
at  least  extenuate  the  conduct  of  the  allied  troops 
in  the  captured  town.  From  the  city  of  Vittoria 
onward,  in  all  the  country  between  the  Ebro  and 
the  Pyrenees — a  country  of  which  the  French  had 
so  long  held  an  almost  undisturbed  possession— the 
allies  had,  in  a  variety  of  painful  ways,  been  made 
seuBible  of  the  existence  of  a  numerous  and  active 
French  party,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  a  most 
hostile  feeling,  not  only  to  the  English  and  to  the 
Portuguese,  but  also  to  the  Andaluiiana  and  the 
Spaniards  from  other  provinces  who  were  now 
marching  under  the  orders  of  Wellington.  The 
divided  states  of  Italy  never  nourished  greater 
jealousies  or  more  rancorous  anUpathies  to  one  an- 
other than  did  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  Spanish 
provinces,  or  of  the  old  kinj^onu  which  had  been 
gradually  brought  together  under  one  8(»ptre, 
without  any  moral  or  physical  amalgamation  ;  and 
the  feuds  of  the  fifteenth  century  between  English 
and  Scotch  were  gentleness  and  affection  compared 
with  the  hatred  that  raged  between  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  in  the  nineteenth  century.  A  poet  who, 
after  the  event,  corrected  in  plain  prose  the  dis- 
proved vaticinations  of  his  verse,  has  said  that 
Lord  Wellington  had  done  wonders,  had  perhaps 
changed  the  character  of  a  nation,  and  reconciled 
rival  superstitions ;  {  but  it  was  beyond  the  power 
of  Wellington  either  to  root  out  the  mutual  animo- 
sities of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  or  even  to 
make  the  Spaniards  of  Guipuzcoa,  or  Biscay,  or 
Navarre,  cease  to  hate  the  Spaniards  of  Castile,  or 

*  "  It  d,"  adiled  hi*  lonlihtp.  "  one  of  the  frll  eoniMpintcM  at- 
tendliiK  the  neccMily  of  •tnnniu|{  ■  toirn,  which  cnry  oficer  Ument*, 
mot  only  on  occoDui  of  tbu  evil  thrroUy  Inflicted  on  the  unfbttuiiale 
inhiMtkut*,  bit  un  aceuant  o/ths  btjnri/  il  diia  to  ditdpltM,  am4  tiu  n'tk 
tehicA  H  inenrred  n/  tht  lot*  of  tit  Oi9  ndtvataoef  tfnieurg,  irt  At  eery 
MMM«t  (AcQT  are  gaUed.  It  u  bard  that  I  uhT  my  Rrnnul  otHcna  v» 
to  be  Kt  tmited  u  we  hnve  brenby  tiie  'Xefo  tV>Uiico'  and  other 
unrMtninad  lilielleia.  beeanae  an  uMvoidable  »vtl  baa  occtured  in 
(he  accunplbhroent  <^  «  great  aorTkr,  nnd  in  the  acqnitemmt  of  n 

!;reat  advanUite.  Tht  fluilt  dooa  not  lie  with  aa;  it  ia  «)ih  tho«e  who 
Mt  the  brt.  and  oliUxed  at  at  frent  riik  and  Iom  Io  nsaia  It  for  the 
Spaniih  natiun  by  tuirm."  [Al  tA*  begSiutiKff  tflhii  war  the  plate  lutA 
Meit  oiem  «p  to  lA«  Freittk  ia  a  daitardig  or  treacherent  wtnuer  tti  a 
SfMuhh  gorrivm.  Nor  vat  ihil  the  Jint  tmw  tAnt  tMe  ttrm«A  s^Sw 
Seb^iam  hnd  bee^  vatttlen  i»  Sfmiuh  hnni$!  m  11B4  tt«  VVakA  rv- 
pMioam,  i^ler  betunu  tk»  SJpvnlarA  at  AfataniMt  «m(  att  aieng  tint 
fiauitr,  rediKrd  the  Saeeim  a/he  ioj/t,  and  veithom  tu^ttege-artulery.^ 
"  NotwtthatandtnK  lhall  am  eoiivlnnd  thai  it  ia  impoMihle  to  ptwent 
ft  town  in  such  a  aiiuBtion  fhtm  beinR  plundeTed,  I  cnn  pKnw  tltat 
upon  thia  oecwiixi  particular  pains  Wfre  taken  to  prrvent  it.  1  nve 
niD*t  pntiUve  ordm  u)ion  iheaiit^mrt." — f^lertoltte  ttigl^Hmi.Sir  R. 
IFilleiley,  dated  iMom,  Kh  OabAer,  m  WetlagUM  JK^bIeAm. 

f  Id.  id.  "  Indeed,"  autjoiiia  hit  lordthip, one  ot  Uw  aub^ecte  of 
eomiilalnt,  that  aimtriea  were  pboMl  on  evi-ry  houte,  dum  the  deaire 
at  leaatortlie  offieeta  topreeerwonler.  Theae  •eotrieamnathavebfen 

f dared  Inr  aider ;  and,  nnleaa  It  la  tapnoml,  aa  ehai^,  that  the  oHhwra 
Btended  that  the  town  ihouU  bi^  plumdered  and  burned,  and  ptaeed 
tlie  aeKtrlea  to  aesue  IhU  ofajeet,  it  moat  be       t*ti^  dutt  tbati  Inlw 
tioB  in  pbeing  thaie  aentrlei  waa  good." 
t  ImA  Bym,  nolaa  to  CaBlo  I.  of  ChtUe  HanU* 


Leon,  or  La  Mancha,  or  Andalusia.  No  fitlur  man 
than  himself  could  so  long  have  kept  Portnguesc 
and  Spaniards  in  one  army  without  some  great  and 
bloody  catastrophe.  It  m^;ht  be  u  much  owing 
to  these  mad  antipatluea  as  to  any  aymp^hies  or 
partizansMp  for  the  French  that  the  inhabitant!  q£ 
San  Sebastian  aided  and  assisted  the  beaieged ;  but 
it  ia  an  indisputable  fiict  that  they  both  assisted  the 
French  and  fired  upon  the  British  and  Portuguese 
besiegers !  This  was  but  a  bad  return  for  the  mercy 
and  magnanimity  of  Wellington  and  Graham,  iu 
sparing  the  town  from  bombardment,  and  in  pre- 
ferring to  that  measure  the  certain  loss  of  many 
hundreds  of  men !  After  such  a  provocation,  the 
marvel  is,  not  that  the  storming  parties  broke  open 
the  wine-cellars  of  the  inhabitanu  and  plundered 
their  houses,  but  that  they  did  not  cut  their  throats. 
Yet  there  was  no  massacre  either  of  townspeople  oi 
of  French  prisoners,  though  the  latter  must  have 
been  taken  with  the  red  hand."  If  some  few  of 
the  inhabitants  were  killed  or  injured  by  fire-amu 
and  bayonets,  this  was  done  by  accident  during  the 
contest  in  the  streets  with  the  enemy,  and  nut  by 
design.  As  to  the  &ct  that  the  lives  were  saved  k 
700  French,  taken  in  the  very  heat  and  fuiy  of  the 
storming,  we  have,  though  in  a  most  dtagraoeAil 
shape,  the  confirmation  of  these  complaiuxng  Spa- 
niards themselves,  for  they  asserted,  in  the  Imdy  of 
their  complaints,  that  the  allies  had  been  OTer-lund 
to  tlie  enemy.  "  In  regard  to  the  chat^  of  kind- 
ness to  the  enemy,'*  said  Wellington,  "  I  am  afraid 
it  is  but  too  well  founded ;  and  that,  till  it  is  posi- 
tively ordered  by  authority,  in  return  for  the  ordon- 
nance  of  the  French  government,  that  all  enemies* 
troops  in  a  place  taken  by  storm  shall  be  put  to 
death,  it  will  be  difficult  to  prevail  upon  British 
officers  and  soldiers  to  treat  an  enemy,  when  their 
prisoners,  otherwise  than  well."  But  thia  bloody 
ordonnance,  which  had  been  recently  issued  by 
Bonaparte,  was  of  itself  calculated  to  madden  any 
soldiery,  and  more  particularly  men  who  had  taken 
a  place  by  storm  after  such  a  frightful  loss  ;  and 
therefore  the  safety  of  the  100  French  and  the 
kindness  sho\vn  to  them  are  wonderful  proofs  of  s 
generosity  of  nature  and  aversion  to  blood ;  and  ai 
such  ought  to  stand  as  a  set-off  against  the  drunken- 
neas  and  the  pillage.*  It  also  rests  upon  the 
highest  authority,  and  upon  the  careful  examina- 
tion and  evidence  of  General  Robinson,  who  led  the 
storming  brigade,  of  General  Hay,  who  commanded 
in  the  town  immediately  after  the  storm,  and  of 
other  British  officers  commanding  regimentc,  that 

*  The  Frenrh  showed  no  meh  conaidentfon  or  nwrejt  fbr  Uvir  &i- 
tiah  and  PnrUiKnen  prlMmera,  of  whom  a  good  noiBfapr  had  brm  t^n 
Iu  the  uDSueceatful  attauUof  the  fMh  of  July.  Alter  W  hwl  br«a 
driTentrom  the  town  toto  ihe  caalle.Epy.  tile  French  letmnl,  krpt 
priaonen  in  the  open  yard  of  the  catUe-manaine  *■  tame  tfiaibjii.' 
and  many  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded  dt  the  in  td  Ufrtr  ewt 
eonolrymen  directed  a)(aiuit  that  building.  Ray  alan  uade  the  pi- 
aoneri  wurk  ouder  Are.  We  Rivo  ihcae  Iketa  on  no  qnea^uUe  tc 
weak  niitlKirit)'.  Lord  Wellington,  la  writing  to  Sic  iVJus  Gnhaa 
on  the  ftth  orSrptember,  four  daya  befure  Bey  capttolaled  and  wei- 
rwdered  the  ca>lle,  aaya.  "  I  do  not  know  th^it  I  n«vr  e^er  hmd  f/ 
nch  conduct,  and  the  pretention  touoded  upon  iL  via.  that  we  tlio.M 
not  direct  our  St«  a^ninat  the  place,  ia  lou  lidiculona.  I  mmm  im 
to  aaiid  la  to  Oeoenl  i^y  a  proleat  ORdntt  h  b  keepiBg  Ua  prtMMs 
the  yard  of  thia  nagaime,  ■  e&a  Umdafit,'  and  WMfiac  afaiw  kit 
mnUng  thm  vrotk  UDdn  In-"— fiia  Dufmlekii, 
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both  troops  sod  officers  did  at  first  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  atop  the  progress  of  the  fire, 
which  was  set  to  the  town  by  the  enemy ;  and  that 
many  lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt,  owing  to  the 
fire  m  musketry  kept  up  upon  the  rooft  of  the  houses 
by  the  enemy  m  the  castle.* 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  subject, 
because  Spaotsh  writers,  both  now  and  recently, 
have,  with  barefaced  impudence,  revived  the  ex- 
ploded and  disproved  calumnies  against  our  great 
captain  and  against  the  chat-acter  of  the  British 
army  and  nation. 

The  ease  with  which  the  castle  was  taken  from 
the  French  after  the  town  had  been  carried  showed 
how  much  the  allies  had  sacrificed  by  not  driving 
them  out  of  the  town  by  bombardment  weeks 
before.  The  town  was  stormed  on  the  31  st  of 
August.  On  the  1st  of  September  some  near  bat- 
teries were  opened  upon  the  castle  from  the  town, 
and  shortly  aflerwards  a  bombardment  was  com- 
menced, for  it  would  have  been  carrying  humanity 
to  absurdity  to  treat  tbe  fortress  with  the  same 
gentleness  as  the  town.  On  the  3rd  Rey  proposed 
to  surrender  upon  terms  which  were  inadmissible. 
On  the  8th,  when  the  castle  was  flying  off  in  frag- 
ments from  the  fire  of  our  batteries,  Rey  beat  the 
chamade  and  surrendered.  On  the  morning  of 
the  9th  the  garrison  marched  out  with  the  honours 
of  war  and  laid  down  their  arms.  They  still 
amounted  to  more  than  1800  men  and  officers,  but 
500  of  them  were  sick  or  wounded.  Thus  2500 
men  in  all  were  taken,  but  the  allies  in  the  course 
of  the  siege  had  lost  nearly  4000  in  killed  and 
grounded. 

On  the  31st  of  October  the  4000  French  in 
Pamplona,  having  lost  all  hope  of  relief,  sur- 
rendered prisoners  of  war  to  Lord  Wellington's 
tried  and  steady  friend  Don  Carlos  de  Espafia,  who 
had  latterly  commanded  tbe  blockading  forces. 
There  was  nothing  now  in  the  rear  of  the  allies  to 
cause  them  any  apprehension  or  to  intercept  their 
communications  with  the  interior  of  Spain.  But 
before  the  reduction  of  Pamplona — though  not 
before  that  event  had  been  rendered  inevitable — 
Wellington  called  down  tnrt  of  his  troops  from  the 
bleak  mountain-tops  and  from  the  gloomy  narrow 
passes,  where,  to  their  infinite  discomfort,  they  had 
been  encamped  or  hutted  for  more  than  two  months, 
and  led  them  a  march  or  two  forward  upon  French 
ground.  The  men,  recently  gloomy,  looked  as  if 
they  were  going  to  a  fair  or  a  feast,  as  they  trod 
down  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  through  the  defiles 
of  Roncesvalles,  and  the  other  passes  which  their 
valour  bad  won,  but  which  had  given  them  but  a 
hungry,  wet,  and  cold  reception.  Early  in  October 
Xjofd  Wellington  moved  his  left  across  theBidasoa 
and  took  possession  of  the  French  hills  of  La 
Rhune.  Soult  offered  only  a  vei^  slight  resistance, 
for  his  army  had  not  recovered  its  spirit,  the  rein- 
forcements he  wanted  were  beginning  to  be  still 
more  wanted  by  his  master  in  Germany,  and  he 

^  Laid  WtOlngton't  wmd  M«r  to  Sir  Uwry  Welledty  on  Oib 


had  already  decided  upon  a  retrograde  movement, 
and  had  fixed  upon  the  river  Nivelle  for  his  line 
of  defence.  Ou  the  10th  of  November  the  rest  of 
the  allied  army  were  called  down  from  their  cold 
and  cheerless  positions  in  the  highlands  of  the 
Pyrenees;  and  Lord  Wellington  having  made  his 
preparations  to  march  in  full  fijrce  into  France,  all 
the  troops  soon  began  to  descend  into  the  valleys 
on  the  French  side.  Before  taking  this  decisive 
step,  Wellington  issued  an  order  of  tbe  day  to  all 
the  troops  of  the  various  nations  that  followed  his 
victorious  standard.  He  told  *'  the  officers  and 
soldiers  to  remember  that  their  nations  were  at 
war  with  France  solely  because  the  ruler  of  the 
French  would  not  allow  them  to  be  at  peace,  and 
wanted  to  force  them  to  submit  to  his  yoke."- — He 
told  them  "  not  to  forget  that  the  worst  of  the  evila 
suffered  by  the  enemy  in  his  profligate  invasion  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
irregularities  of  his  soldiers  and  their  cruelties 
towards  the  unfortunate  and  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  the  country;" — and  that  "to  avenge  this  con- 
duct on  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  France  would 
be  unmanly  and  unworthy  of  the  allied  nations.'* 
This  proclamation  was  read  over  and  over  again  in 
English,  in  Portuguese,  and  in  Spanish ;  and  his 
lordship  made  it  the  special  duty  of  all  officers  to 
enforce  these  salutary  orders.  Nor  was  the  pro- 
clamation ever  left  to  remain  as  an  idle  piece  of 
rhetoric  ;  his  lordship  took  incessant  care  to  carry 
it  into  operation;  he  enforced  the  orders  most 
strictly,  and,  whenever  he  found  any  part  of  his 
troops  attempting  to  plunder  tbe  French  peasantry, 
he  not  only  punished  by  sharp  and  summary  mili- 
tary law  those  who  were  caught  in  the  fact,  but  he 
placed  the  whole  regiment  or  brigade  to  which 
they  belonged  under  arms  to  prevent  further 
offence.  It  was  difficult  to  convince  the  vindictive 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  who  had  so  long  seen 
their  own  country  plundered,  and  ransacked,  and 
wasted  by  fire  and  sword,  that  they  ought  not  to 
retaliate  upon  the  French,  who  had  attacked  them 
without  the  shadow  of  a  provocation.  Discipline, 
however,  works  miracles,  and  the  Portuguese 
troops,  on  the  whole,  bdiaved  well  in  this  as  in 
other  particulars.  But  the  midisciplined  part  ot 
the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  a  thorn  in  Welling- 
ton's side,  a  beam  in  his  eye.  and  a  perpetual 
source  of  anxiety  or  vexation  ever  since  he  set  his 
foot  on  the  soil  of  the  Peninsula,  could  not  be 
restrained  in  their  revengeful  and  marauding  pro- 
pensities. Some  excuse  for  them  was,  that  their 
government  had  provided  them  neither  with  pay 
nor  provisions,  neither  with  clothes  nor  shoes.  To 
the  Spanish  general  Freyre  Wellington  said : 
"  Where  I  command  I  declare  that  no  one  shall 
be  allowed  to  plunder.  If  plunder  must  be  had, 
then  another  must  have  the  command.  You  have 
lai^  armies  in  Spain,  and,  if  it  is  wished  to  plun- 
der the  French  peasantry,  you  may  then  enter 
France ;  but  then  the  Spanish  government  must 
remove  me  from  the  command  of  their  armies. .  , 
It  ia  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me«whether|I 
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command  a  large  or  a  small  army,  but,  whether 
large  or  small,  they  nmst  ubey  me,  nnd,  above  ail, 
must  not  plunder.'  At  last  he  took  the  roeaaure 
of  moving  back  most  of  the  Spanish  troop*  wiihiD 
the  Spanish  frontiers.* 

The  peasantry  dwelling  near  that  frontier,  and, 
indeed,  (he  great  body  of  the  rural  population  of 
the  whole  of  the  south  of  France,  between  the 
Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees,  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  maritime  Alps,  and  from  the  Mediter* 
ranean  shore  to  the  coasts  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
were  devout  catholics  and  Bourbonists  at  heart; 
they  had  been  borne  down  afier  some  long  and 
sanguinary  struggles  by  the  Jacobins  who  over- 
threw botli  altar  and  thnme,  but  neither  the  pro- 
pagandists of  that  sect  nor  the  propaganditts  of  the 
various  aecta,  including  the  BoDapartean,  which 
had  flouridied  in  France  since  the  downfall  of 
Ilobespierre,  had  been  able  to  convert  them  to  the 
modern  philosophism,  or  to  uproot  their  regard  for 
the-old  dynasty.  For  some  time  the  expression  of 
their  sentiments  was  subdued  by  the  presence  of 
Souk's  army,  and  by  that  other  army  of  impe- 
rialists which  was  madeupof  police-agents,  public 
and  secret,  prefSta  and  sou8-pref{^ts,  intendanta 
and  sous-intendants,  with  their  several  staffs  of 
commissaries  and  clerks,  justices,  tax-gatherers, 
cummissaries-at-war,  douanlers,  and  those  other 
swarms  of  employt^s  who  all  owed  their  ap- 
pointments to  the  central  Paris  government,  and 
who  were  all  by  interest,  if  not  in  principle,  de- 
voted Bonapartists.  But  aa  Soult  retired,  and  as 
many  of  this  host  sought  refuge  behind  the  rear 
of  his  army,  the  peasantry  began  to  give  sundry 
signs  of  good  Aeling  towards  Lord  Wellington  and 
his  army,  as  also  to  calculate  upon  the  proba- 
bility and  the  means  of  their  taking  Tendance 
upon  their  own  countrj-men,  of  the  revolutionary 
]Mrtiei,  for  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered,  and  for 
the  blood  of  their  relatives  and  friends  which  bad 
been  shed,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  since. 
The  military  conscription,  the  excess  to  which  it 
had  been  carried,  and  the  prodigious  sacrifice  of 
life  to  which  it  had  led  and  was  still  leading,  gave 
more  vigour  and  keenness  to  the  devotional  and 
loyal  feeling :  the  peasantry  saw  no  end  to  these 
evils,  no  cessation  to  the  processes  by  which  their 
sons  were  torn  from  them  to  fight  for  the  usurper 
they  detested,  and  to  be  made  food  for  cannon — 
chair  A  canon.^ 

*  Colaiwl  GnrwDod,  WalllDgton  Dbpatchfv. — Oenml  Sir  TlionH 
PiclOfi  wu  m  WeUhmmu  mora  prppfry  ttuia  Pliwlltiii  u>d  appean 
•Iwrnyt  to  liavB  been  in  «  purion  mt  Mnebodyot  MBMhinf;  but 
much  eootn  aBaen  ihaa  lis  re  aelMied  tha  MtloMiili  be  wtpruitd  u 
to  Uw  valn«  of  Span-il)  troon  h  M-ballinmiti  in  FimnM.  In 
wiUlDS  to  k  friend  in  England,  aflai  Uto  kITImI  amy  had  bun  tar 
ioBK  ubm  In  the  PronA  UrrltoriM.  Pielon  tayi  witi)  Ma  anal  margy 
of  mprvtcloo :  "  The  Spaniarda,  ineiud  of  being  of  najr  i^rvioe  u>  ui 
In  our  opmUona,  are  a  perlitct  deaal-wri^ht,  and  do  noUilng  but  run 


away  anil  plunder.  Wc  (honld  do  niurh~Wte«  wiUMUt  Iheae  nfoar- 
img  polUouB  taacnla,  whoie  irracular  eoaduet  tndiapoaaa  amy  ona 
towwda  UB.  Tba  InhakllanU  of  iba  eountiy  appcur  remarkubly  well- 
dttmaad.  and  I  belkve  wbh  a*  aoooeM  ftoa  uialr  kaarta  aa  tba  odl* 
Hwbiibl*  muM  of  bilniing  ahoul  what  th«y  all  nut  ■rrienUy  iig& 
Ibr-pcaM."— XMtfr  MJfr.  ifjuryut    B.  S.  AMuu'f  Mkmin  ^ 


i  Chair  i  eoMom,  fledi  or  meat  for  cannon,  waa  the  epithet  com 

dof  th; 

_  _  apMtawi 
than  wm  M  Awdnun),  bai  thioii|h«it  nuDS. 


Bonlr  applied  to  younv  eoMOrlpta  towardi  the  end 
uanly  Is  the  uuwUUag  tnuth  (whm  Bonu^ 


it  war,  niit 
wu  wool  tony  thai 


If  Wellington  had  not  prevented  the  allies  fram 
marauding,  and  plundering,  and  multreating  the 
peasantry,  self-defence  and  the  common  instincts 
of  nature  might  have  interfered  with  their  pas- 
sionate wish  fur  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  have  turned  them  from  friends  or  passive 
spectators  into  dangerous,  deadly  enemies.  B.iC 
the  admirable  discipline  maintained,  the  care  be- 
stowed to  see  that  their  property  and  persons  were 
protected,  and  that  they  were  fairly  paid  for  what- 
ever they  provided,  soon  removed  nearly  all  fears 
and  jealousies ;  and  they  came  flocking  to  the  Kng- 
Hah  camp,  with  their  poultry  and  vegetables,  aitd 
oil  and  wine,  as  to  a  peaceful  and  friendly  market. 
Many — men,  women,  and  children— followed  our 
army,  and  wished  it  success ;  and  their  wishes  were 
atill  more  loudly  and  enthusiastically  expressed 
when  they  saw  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Buurbim 
come  and  join  Lord  Wellington,  and  march  with 
the  Brapeau  Blanc  with  the  English  advancing 
columns,  to  the  true  Bourbon  tune  of  "  Vive  Henri 
Quatre .'" 

Soult  now  occupied  a  very  strong  position  on  the 
Nivellc,  which  had  been  carefully  prepared  for  him 
beforehand  ;  his  right  rested  upon  St.  Jean  de  Luz, 
his  left  upon  Ainhoe.  On  the  10th  of  November, 
Hill,  icauing  from  the  valley  of  the  Baztan  with  the 
British  right,  attacked  the  French  left  on  the  heights 
of  Ainhoe,  beat  it,  and  drove  it  towards  Cambo,  tn 
the  river  Nive  ;  while  the  centre  of  the  allies,  con- 
sisting of  English  and  Spaniards,  under  Marshal 
Beresfurd  and  General  Baron  Alten,  carried  the 
works  behind  Sarre,  and  drove  the  remainder  of 
the  French  behind  the  Nivelle.  On  the  same  day 
the  allies  crossed  the  Nivelle  at  St.  PSs  in  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  who  upon  this  hastily  abanduned 
their  ground  and  works  un  the  left  of  the  Nivdle, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  night  withdrew  to  their 
entrenched  camp  in  front  of  Bayunne.  Befure 
engaging  in  the  deBles  of  tlie  Pyrenees,  or  entering 
upon  those  desperate  enterprises,  which  had  cokt 
him  BO  dearly,  for  relieving  Pamplona  and  San  Se- 
bastian, Soult  had  morked  out  this  entrenched  camp, 
and  given  orders  for  its  formation  :  it  was  partially 
completed  before  he  withdrew  from  the  line  of  the 
Nivelle ;  trenches  were  now  digging,  and  redoubts 
were  raising  their  heads,  all  bristling  with  a  tre- 
mendous artillery,  in  part  drawn  from  the  great 
dt;pCt  of  Bayonne.  Here  the  French  certainly 
thought  that  they  should  be  allowed  some  reposr. 
Lord  Wellington's  head-quarters  were  estabbsbed 
at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nivelle ;  the  allies  went  into  cantonments  between 
the  sea  and  the  river  Nive,  where  their  extreme 
right  rested  on  Cambo.  The  enemy  guarded  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nive  from  Bayonoe  to  St.  Jean 
Pied  de  Fort  But  Lord  WelliugtoD,  being 
straitened  for  room  and  supplies  for  his  army, 
determined  to  cross  the  Nive  and  occui^  die  coun- 
try between  that  river  and  the  Adour.  On  the  9th 
of  December,  Genera]  Hill  forded  the  Nive  above 
Cambo,  while  the  aixth  division  crossed  at  UsUrix, 
■nd  the  French  were  dislodged  fiom  their  posiiioD 
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at  Ville  Franque.  In  the  night  all  their  posts  were 
withdrawn  toBayonne,  and  on  the  10th  the  British 
ri^ht  rested  on  the  Adour.  On  that  same  day 
Marshal  Soult  resumed  the  offensive,  issued  from 
Bayonne,  and  attacked  the  British  left,  which  co- 
vered St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  the  considerable  depfit 
of  stores  which  had  been  formed  there  for  the  use 
uf  the  allies.  Sir  John  Hope  commanded  the  lefCj 
Slid  he  met  Soult's  spirited  attack  with  perfect 
steadiness.  The  French,  being  superior  in  number, 
came  on  with  greet  sjpeed  and  fury:  tn-ice  they 
succeeded  in  driving  in  the  fifth  division  of  the 
allies,  and  twice  they  were  repulsed  again,  the  first 
time  by  the  ninth  Britisti  and  a  Portuguese  batta- 
lion, the  second  time  by  a  brigade  of  the  English 
guards.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  desperate  com- 
bat ;  and  during  that  dark  December  night  Suult 
withdrew  most  of  his  forces  from  the  position  in 
front  of  the  British  left,  and  made  them  glide  off 
towards  the  British  centre,  in  order  to  attack  our 
light  division  with  overwhelming  numbers.  But 
Sir  John  Hope,  knowing  or  suspecting  his  design, 
moved  part  of  his  troops  to  their  right  to  support 
the  light  division;  and,  on  the  morning  of  theUth, 
the  French  discovered  that  their  movement  liad 
been  anticipated,  and  iheir  chance  lost  of  crushing 
the  light  division.  Suult  instantly  made  another 
change  in  his  movements :  Sir  John  Hope  had 
been  weakened  by  lending  strength  and  support  to 
the  light  division,  and  therefore  the  French  marshal 
directed  several  columus  to  try  another  attack  on 
our  left.  The  necessary  movement  was  pei  formed 
with  grest  rapidity,  it  was  favoured  by  the  nature 
of  the  intervening  ground,  and  this  time  at  least 
Sir  John  Hope  was  uken  by  surprise.  The  British 
troops  aud  their  allies  were  occupied  in  receiving 
their  rattons,  and  their  fatigue-parties  were  em- 
ployed in  cutting  vood  for  the  cooks*  fires,  when 
*'  En  aoant !  En  avant  !'*  (Forwards !  Forwards !) 
and  other  French  shouts  were  heard  from  the  front, 
being  answered  by  the  corresponding  cry  of  "  To 
arms!  To  arms'.**  among  the  British.  The  heads 
of  the  French  columns  were  close  at  hand,  and  the 
allies  had  barely  time  to  run  to  their  arms  and 
ranks  :  yet  the  attack  was  gallantly  withstood,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  day  Soult  had  not  gained  the 
slightest  advantage.*  In  these  several  affairs  the 
excellent  military  conduct  and  romantic  bravery 
of  Sir  John  Hope  exciled  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  army.  In  tlie  commander-in-chief  this  warm 
admiration  was  mingled  with  friendly  apprehen- 
sions. On  the  15th  of  December  he  said,  I  have 
lung  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  Sir  John 
Hope,  in  common,  I  believe,  with  the  whole  world, 
but  every  day's  egperience  convinces  me  more  of 
his  worth.  We  shall  lose  htm,  however,  if  he  con- 
tinues to  expose  liimielf  in  fire  as  he  did  in  the 

*  CapUio  AiUr.  Aoeaut  of  Um  PneeedlnRi  of  At  Left  Wiag  of 
the  AlUcd  Army .--TbaFrnrblttd  etHM  OB  with  di«Bior»EMadmee, 
fruw  Uia  noUon  that  their  larpriMbBd  mated apank.  "OarMtdtan, 
witu  hod  goat  In  front  ot  uni  Hom  iI  UarouinM  to  mt  wood,  no  buk 
in  all  hula  to  ft  thaoiHtvM  annad  and  aceiMmd.  Hw  Fmdt, 
a^oi  a  iMBber'or  men  runnlBg  tw  the  rear,  iBMnbDed  0i>t  tha  alltM 
ir«re  agiMdwith  ■  punie,  and  act  np  load  cbMia  of  *  A  osaat  /  J6t 
Moat  r  Id  a  fcw  monrata,  howem,  lt»  wkole  teft  v1b|  WM  fOfiMd 
la  petfaut  order."-— id. 
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last  three  days  :  indeed  his  escape  then  was  won- 
derfuL  His  hat  and  coat  were  shot  through  In 
many  places,  besides  the  wound  in  his  leg.  He 
places  himself  among  the  sharpshooter?,  Miithout, 
as  they  do,  sheltering  himself  from  the  enemy's 
Bre.  This  will  not  answer;  and  I  hope  that  his 
friends  will  give  him  a  hint  on  the  subject."* 

The  situation  occupied  by  Soult  gave  him  almost 
every  facility  for  masking  his  movements,  and  con- 
centrating the  whole  of  his  force  upon  any  point  uf 
the  allied  position  which  he  might  choose  to  select 
for  attack.  His  entrenched  camp  round  Bayoniie 
formed  the  centre  of  a  circle,  within  which  he  might 
make  any  alteration  in  the  disposition  of  bis  army 
without  being  checked  or  even  observed  by  Lord 
Wellington.  Finding  that  all  his  efforts  to  force 
the  left  wing  of  the  allies  were  unavailing,  and 
fancying  that  his  repeated  attacks  in  that  quarter 
must  have  induced  Ix)Td  Wellington  to  weaken 
greatly  his  right,  he  determined  to  move  in  that 
direction ;  aud  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber he  concentrated  bis  main  force  fur  an  attack 
on  the  British  right.  Soult  was  slow  in  appre- 
ciating the  promptitude  and  genius  of  his  opponent, 
yet  he  ought,  indeed,  to  have  learned  by  this  time  to 
entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  Wellington  than  to 
venture  a  movement  which  could  be  successful  only 
through  that  general's  neglect  or  ^^antof  skilLt 
The  British  commander  had  fureseen  precisely 
what  the  famed  French  marshal  would  do,  and 
had  provided  for  it  with  his  ordinary  decision,  and 
with  the  rapidity  which  a  thoroughly  disciplined 
army,  well  in  hand,  enables  a  general  to  use.  In 
expectation  of  this  attack,  his  lordship  had  re- 
quested Beresfurd  to  reinforce  Hill,  whose  corps 
was  more  particularly  menaced,  with  the  sixth 
division,  which  crossed  the  river  Nive  at  daylight ; 
and  he  further  reinforced  Hill  by  the  fourth  divi- 
sion and  two  brigades  of  the  third.  But  it  was 
found  on  trial  that,  without  these  reinforcements. 
Hill  could  have  withstood  the  attack.  Having 
passed  large  forces  through  Bayonne  and  the  en- 
trenched camp  during  the  night,  Soult,  moving 
along  the  high  road  from  Bayonne,  with  30,000 
men,  fell  upon  Hill's  position,  then  held  by  13,000 
men,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  At  first  the  massy 
columns  of  the  French  centre  seemed  to  be  gaining 
some  ground  *,  but  they  were  soon  fiercely  repulsed. 
Soult  then  essayed  an  attack  on  Hill's  right;  and 
there,  too,  the  semblance  of  a  first  success  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  repulse,  defeat,  and  loss.  "  Hill,"  said 
Wellington,  **  the  day  is  all  your  own  !"  Soult,  in 
despair,  drew  off  his  remaining  troo^  and  retired 
into  his  entrenched  camp.  Nothing  of  importance 
occurr^  during  the  few  remaining  days  of  the  year 
1813,  for  the  ulied  army  had  need  ta  rest  and  of 
reinforcements ;  and  it  went  into  winter-quarters 
for  five  or  six  weeks — if  so  comfortable  a  name  as 
'  winter-quarters'  can  be  given  to  the  positions  and 
lodgings  the  troops  occupied.  The  allies  had  lost 
between  the  9tb  and  the  13th  of  December  alone 
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050  in  killed,  3907  in  wounded,  and  504  in  miu- 
ing  ;  and  in  the  combats  which  had  preceded  their 
passing  the  Nive  their  loss  had  been  very  consider- 
able. But  SuuU*s  loss  had  been  far  more  terrible; 
Wellingtiin  roughly  estimated  it  at  three  times  that 
of  the  allies.  During  all  these  late  operations  the 
troops  had  had  to  slruggle  against  the  worst  weather 
and  the  worst  roads.  "  I  never,"  said  the  British 
general,  "  saw  such  weather,  such  roads,  or  such 
a  country!"  The  total  number  of  the  wounded 
and  the  sick,  and  of  men  actually  worn  out  by  in- 
cessant fatigue  and  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  was 
large  in  the  allied  cam[>s  j  and  not  only  were  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  but  the  British 
troops  also,  miserably  supplied  with  comforts  and 
clothing.  Many  of  our  men  had  no  great-coats, 
thousandi  of  them  had  no  shoes !  There  were 
shoes  and  great-coats,  and  comforts  of  other  kinds, 
in  the  magazines  at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and 
other  places;  but  through  gross  mismaaagement 
they  were  not  sent  in  time  to  the  fil^ces  where  they 
were  wanted ;  and  where  brave  men  were  dying  for 
the  want  of  them.  Everything  that  a  general  com- 
manding in  the  field  could  do,  and  far  more  than 
ever  British  general  did  before,  was  done  by  Lord 
Wellington  ;  l)ut  there  were  certain  capital  defeots 
in  our  regulations  at  home,  in  our  transport-service, 
and  in  other  departments,  which  he  could  not  re* 
medy  : — and  to  all  this  must,  in  fairness,  be  added, 
the  immense  drain  which  was  making  or  had  re- 
cently been  made  on  our  military  stores,  clothing, 
&c.  by  the  Dutch,  the  Hanoverians,  and  other  in- 
surged  patriots  in  Grermany.  Stem  Picton  sighed 
for  20,000  more  British  troops,  with  which  he 
doubted  not  that  Wellington  might  now  march 
into  the  heart  of  France;  but  no  reinforcement 
was  sent 

While  the  grand  allied  army  under  Wellington 
had  been  gathering  all  these  laurels,  the  badly- 
organised  expedition  which  had  been  sent  from 
Sicily  and  from  the  Balearic  islands  to  the  coast 
of  Spain,  and  which  h&d  been  under  the  command 
of  BO  man^  generals  in  a  short  space  of  time,  had 
done  nothing  to  reflect  honour  on  British  arms. 
But  this  fault  lay  more  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  the  Spanish  commanders  and  function- 
aries, and  the  bad  composition  of  most  of  the 
auxiliaries  or  mercenaries  which  Lord  William 
Bentinck  had  sent  down  from  Sicily,  than  with  the 
British  generals  who,  one  after  the  other,  had  tlie 
misfortune  to  command  such  troops  and  to  serve 
under  such  disadvantageous  and  perplexing  cir- 
cumstances. There  was  failure— perhaps  there 
was  di^ace :  but  this  great  consideration  is  ever 
to  be  borne  in  mind — but  for  the  presence  of  this 
allied  force  on  the  eastern  coast  and  in  Caulonia, 
Suchet,  the  moat  successful  of  all  the  French 
generals  in  the  Peninsula,  might  have  started  from 
Valencia,  have  traversed  the  breadth  of  Spain,  and 
either  have  joined  Jourdan  and  King  Joseph  with 
30,000  fighting  men  before  the  disastrous  and 
decisive  battle  of  Vittoria,  or  have  joined  Soult 
when  he  had  fitrced  his  way  Inck  into  Spain 


through  the  Pyrenean  passesi  and  was  hammering 
at  the  allies  in  order  to  force  his  way  onward  to 
Pamplona.  It  was  not  Mtna  with  his  guerrillas, 
it  was  not  any  disposable  force  the  Spaniards  hud 
on  foot,  that  could  have  prevented  Suchet*s  move- 
ments anywhere  between  Valencia  and  Navarre. 
After  the  command  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  East 
had  been  tossed  from  hand  to  hand  like  a  shuti'e- 
cock,  it  was  given  to  Major-General  Sir  John 
Murray,  who  was  considered  an  officer  of  spiri; 
and  of  considerable  ability.  Murray  found  tliat 
the  morale  of  this  hetert^neoiis  corps  d'arm-::- 
was  exceedingly  bad,  and  that  fierce  jealousies  aiid 
quarrels  were  raging  between  the  British  and 
Spanish  soldiery,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
Sicilian  and  Calabrian  corps  in  our  pay.  Beir.L-, 
however,  ashamed  of  the  long  inaction  at  Alicanie, 
Sir  John  Murray,  early  in  March  of  thepresent 
year  (more  than  two  months  before  liord  Welling- 
ton commenced  his  brilliant  advance  from  his  Por- 
tuguese cantonments),  moved  into  the  mountainous 
district  of  Castfdla,  drove  Sachet's  outposts  before 
him,  and  placed  his  own  advanced  posts  about 
3ia-r.  By  a  corresponding  movement  the  Spanish 
general,  Elio,  acting  in  the  open  country  on  Mur- 
ray's left,  got  to  Yecla  and  Villena,  leaving  an 
open  gap  between  these  two  places.  In  April, 
Suchet  took  the  field  in  force:  on  the  llth  his 
general,  Harispe,  surprised  the  Spaniards  at  Yecla, 
beat  them  soundly,  and  killed  or  took  1500  of 
them.  Other  French  divisions  had  entered  the 
gap  which  Elio  had  lefl  open  to  them,  and  so,  on 
the  very  next  day,  an  entire  Spanish  raiment,  cu: 
off  and  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Villena  without  the 
proper  means  of  defence,  beat  the  chamade  atd 
surrendered.  On  this  same  day,  the  12th  of  April, 
Suchet  marched  against  the  advanced  post  which 
Sir  John  Murray  had  established  in  the  pass  cf 
Biar,  drove  it  in,  and  captured  two  mountain  guns. 
Then,  rushing  through  the  pass,  but  with  odIt 
three  divisions  of  infantry  and  two  brumes  a{ 
cavalry,  Suchet,  on  the  Isth,  attacked  Sir  Joha 
Murray,  who  had  chosen  and  occupied  an  excelleiii 
position  in  the  mountainous  country  of  CastalU. 
The  French  reached  the  upper  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  but  a  close  steady  volley  from  the  British 
27th,  and  a  bayonet-charge  by  the  same  regiment, 
drove  them  down  again  with  constderabte  lues. 
Some  of  the  Spaniards  behaved  well,  and  sup- 
ported this  charge  of  the  27th,  which  so  disheart- 
ened Suchet  that  he  made  no  second  attempt,  but 
retreated  immediately  through  the  pasa  of  Biar, 
and  thence  by  the  road  by  which  he  had  advancetl. 
This  was  the  first  opportunity  Suchet  had  had  (tf 
seeing  what  could  be  done  by  the  muskets  and 
bayonets  of  a  single  British  regiment.  Just  at  this 
moment,  owing  to  some  absurd  apprehensions  <m 
the  part  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  and  our  mi- 
nisters at  home,  that  Murat  might  invade  Sirilj 
with  part  of  the  Neapoliun  army,  and  place  that 
island  in  jeopardy,  2000  British  troops  were  with- 
drawn and  sent  back  to  Sicily.*    If  Sir  Juhn 

*  TlMwapprabnutoiu  w«*  inAtti  abnid,  udteMM 
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Murray  was  far  too  weak  before,  this  draft  arid 
deduction  must  have  made  hjm,  if  not  helpless, 
incapable  of  any  turther  field  operations  in  this 
part  of  Spain.  Urged  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
made  proniiaes  which  they  never  kept,  aiid  anzioua 
to  get  Suchet  farther  from  his  own  line  of  opera- 
tions, and  out  of  the  fertile  and  spiritless  province 
of  Valencia,  Lord  Wellington,  in  May,  as  he  was 
beginning  to  move  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal, 
instructed  Sir  John  Murray  to  embark  his  forces 
at  Alicante,  to  convey  them  to  the  coast  of  Cata- 
lonia, and  there  to  possess  himself,  if  poEsiblc,  of 
Tarragona,  or  some  other  maritime  fuTtreas,  and 
then  co-operate  with  the  Catalan  armies  or  in- 
surgents. Doubting,  however,  the  superiority  of 
the  French  forces,  and  wishing,  in  any  ease,  to 
make  Sir  John  Murray's  movements  advantageous 
to  the  allies,  Wellington  instriicted  Sit  John,  in 
the  event  of  Suchet's  coming  upon  him  in  force 
before  he  should  have  captui%d  a  stronghold  iu 
Catalania,  to  re-embark  his  forces  with  all  possible 
expedition,  retiirn  to  Valencia,  and  tkere  fall  upon 
the  French  line  on  the  Xiicir,  before  Suchet, 
whose  trooiu  must  have  a  long  and  fatiguing  land- 
march,  should  have  time  to  reinforce  those lineB.* 
In  case  of  these  last  movements  being  made,  a 
Spanish  force,  under  the  coinmand  of  the  Duque 
del  Parqiie,  was  to  approach  the  Xucar,  and  co- 
operate with  Sir  John  Murray  in  his  attack  on  the 
French  lines.  Sailing  from  Alicante  on  the  SIst 
of  May,  Murray  came  to  anchor  off  Tarragona  on 
the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  June.  The  troops  were 
landed  the  next  morning,  and  by  the  afternoon  of 
the  3rd  Tarragona  was  invested.  The  French 
garrison  did  ho(  exceed  700  men;  but  they  had 
abandoned  and  destroyed  the  extehfiive  outer  works, 
which  would  have  demanded  a  great  force  for  their 

thmn  OM.  Barly  in  the  jemt,  when  Ha»l  wu  qnandling  Ttolnitly 
with  his  imperinl  and  muit  imperioui  broiher-in-law,  and  wu  n- 
fuHDX  to  join  him  In  l)ie  German  wai,  overtnrrji  fur  ■  Kparate  accom- 
modatioD  wjth  Eoglaod  were  made  to  Lord  William  Hmtlnck  by  oi 
on  the  part  of  Murat.  A  certuin  Bicardo  Joacs.  an  EnelUhman  by 
birih,  but  who  had  redded  fur  ni  long  a  aerie*  of  ytan  at  Naplea  u  to 
be  ntbar  mora  of  a  Ni^apnlitan  than  EoftliiAinaD.  wan  aecretly  aent 
to  a  rendcxvoaf  appointed  bv  Lord  William  (the  island  of  Ponza),  to 
propoH  the  conditiona  on  which  MiiratwonM  declare  (hr  the  alliet 
and  K^ioat  Bo UA parte.  Theae  Mcret  conbiencea.  Indeed,  did  not.  far 
the  ptesont.  lend  to  aoy  arranfcement ;  but  before  the  2O0O  Britiih 
lioopa  witbdnwD  ftom  the  eiuiem  coiut  of  Spain  reached  Sicily,  it 
hod  become  evident  that  BunaparUi  muat  bu  Deaten  br  the  allim  in 
Stisoiiy;  and  hence,  and  from  other  anronti  receiveii  (lipcauae  ho 
rould  not  do  with  a  weak  and  dafecti*e  c&valry  what  he  had  dune  ia 
former  diiy  I  with  th«  Teierana  who  had  perished  in  Hum  iu),  Murat 
wo*  again  dwvliing  how  be  might  beat  make  termi  with  his  neii;li- 
bouia  ttie  Engllab  in  Sicily,  and  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Kreal 
EuroneaD  cotifedcracy.  And  this  moment  the  Colnbriani  and  the 
inhamtant*  of  other  provinoea  were  deaertlug  their  bomea  and  Bylng 
over  to  Sicily  to  eitaajie  tlie  French  tyranny,  to  Iweaihe  the  an-  of 
liljerty  under  the  old  Bourboni,  and  to  Implore  them  and  the  Eng- 
lial)  to  undertalu  an  nxpedition.  An  intennl  act  of  tmachery 
hadurovokedthieemigTaiion.  General  JannelU,  a  worthy  anoeiute 
uf  Manhes,  frarhig  to  proced  openly  ajptlut  n  Ualabrfan  named 
<^)H>bianco,  the  ohiof  of  a  vandlia  or  lodgfl  of  Carhaaart,  captain  of 
the  Urbaii  militia,  and  a  young  man  ponestinK  iiroperty,  oourase. 
and  great  popnlarinranuniKhbeoanfrymeD,  Invited  nim  to  a  puldie 
dinner,  received  him  with  anllM,  diank  to  him  at  tabl«,  and  thai, 
when  th«  dinner  wa«uTer,  t)irew  hia  geoidarmei  umm  him,  and  had 
him  brought  belatv  one  of  Manhei'a  military  tribunala,  whlch.lnrtantlir 
cuiidtrmned  him  lo  ivaib.—  Oen«raie  Pietru  Collem.  SfurunU  Sf^Ui. 
— Pritxite  information  cullecled  in  tAe  eounlry,  md  from  Kma  ptrton 
wAo  v»re  mgagtd  rs  tJitu  traiuaetitmt' 

'  "  Yoii  telfme,"  aaid  Lord  Wellinston  to  Murray,  thut  the  line 
of  the  Xucar,  which  coven  Valenela,  ti  too  etroiig  to  forre  ;  turn  it 
tlian  by  the  ocmd,  aaaail  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  ho  will  weaken 
hia  Urong  line  to  protect  hi*  communication :  or  he  will  give  you  an 
oppoHuuty  to  tMblUh  \  nnr  Una  of  opmtloM  bddnd  mm. —Lit' 


defence,  and  they  had  improved  the  inner  works, 
within  the  narrower  compass  bf  which  their  whole 
force  wsB  concentrated.  Instead  of  attacking  the 
place  at  once.  Sir  John  fell  upon  Fort  Balaguer, 
at  some  distance,  which  commanded  the  onlt  road 
that  leads  from  Tortosa  (whefe  the  French  had 
another  garrison)  to  Tarragona.  This  fort  was 
reduced,  and  the  80  Frenchmen  who  defended  it 
wete  made  prisoners.  On  the  6th,  Murray  opened 
two  battieries  upon  Tarragona  •  on  the  7th  he 
opened  a  third  battery;  on  the  8th  there  was  a 
practicable  breach,  but  he  did  not  storm,  waiting 
till  another  breach  should  be  made  in  the  body  of 
the  place,  which  was  not  assailed,  by  two  heavy 
batteries,  befoi-e  the  11th,  and  by  this  time  a 
French  relieving  army,  cotuposed  entirely  of  ve- 
terans, was  almost  upon  him.  Suchet,  as  Lord 
Wellington  aiiticipated,  had  quitted  Valencia  as 
soon  aa  he  ledrtied  that  Murray  was  going  from  Ali- 
caiite ;  he  liad  weakeiied  his  fines  on  the  Xucar,  in 
order  to  carty  a  great  force  with  him  into  Catalonia. 
He  reached  Tortosa  oil  the  dth;  but,  finding  that 
Fort  Balaguer  had  surrendered,  and  that  his  direct 
road  was  thus  cut  6^,  he  left  his  artillery  at  Tortosa, 
and  with  a  division  of  infantry  struck  across  the 
moUillains,  to  reach  Tarragona  by  a  circuitous 
rtiute.  At  the  same  time  General  Maurice  Mathieu 
was  advancing  rapidly  along  the  coast  from  Bar- 
celona with  a  French  division  and  artillery.  But 
it  sliould  appear  that  all  communication  between 
Suchet  and  Malirice  Mathieu  was  interrupted ;  that 
neither  of  them  knew  the  force  or  intention  of  the 
other,  di*  what  the  other  was  doing ;  that  both 
these  French  generals  wavered  and  began  move- 
ments of  retreat ;  that  Suchet,  not  aware  of  the 
advance  of  Mathieu,  feared  to  engage  Murray 
without  artillery ;  that  Mathieu  thought  it  unsafe 
to  advance  alone ;  and  that,  at  one  moment,  Su- 
chet, Mathieti,  and  Murray  were  all  running  from 
one  another.  Double  spies,  who  took  pay  from 
bbtti  parties,  told  Murray  that  the  French  were 
coming  froni  the  east  and  from  the  wes^  and  that 
the  forces  of  Suchet  and  Maurice  Mathieu  when 
united  would  exceed  20,000  men.  Upon  this 
Miirray,  against  the  advice  and  violent  remon- 
strances of  Admiral  Hallowell,  determined  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Tarragona  and  to  seek  safety 
in  an  immediate  embarkation.  The  general  would 
consent  to  no  delay;  he  preferred  leaving  his  ar- 
tillery behind  him  to  staying  to  face  the  French ; — 
and  he  embarked  his  forces  with  such  unsoldierly 
haste  that  he  actually  left  behind  hiui  nineteen 
pieces  of  artillery  in  the  trenches.  On  the  ISih, 
and  again  on  the  l4th,  he  threw  his  infantry  on 
shore  to  protect  the  embarkation  of  some  tield- 
pieces,  and  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off  a  body  of  the 
eneiny  which  had  now  approached  Fort  Balaguer. 
But  no  offenaive  blow  could  be  struck,  and  the 
movements  excited  the  derision  of  the  French. 
On  the  17th  Lord  William  Bentinck  arrived  from 
Sicily  and  took  the  chief  command  of  this  luck- 
less army.  Fort  Balaguer  was  destroyed ;  and 
then,  in  conformity  viUi  Lord  WeHina;]ipn*L^^ 
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Btniciions,  Bcniinck  led  the  disheartened  forcei 
back  to  Alicante,  to  actvith  the  Duque  del  Parque 
upon  the  Xucar.  A  Spanish  corps  under  General 
Copons,  which  had  been  led  into  danger  by  Sir 
John  Murray,  who  requested  its  co-operation,  was 
left  in  a  perilous  predicament  by  Murray's  pre- 
cipitate retreat,  of  which,  it  is  said,  he  h&d  given 
General  Copons  no  notice  whatever.  This  Spanish 
corps,  however,  escaped  into  the  mountains.  At 
the  close  of  the  nar  Sir  John  was  tried,  in  Eng- 
land, by  courl-martial.  He  was  acquitted  of  all 
intentional  disobedience  of  orders,  but  found  guilty 
of  abandoning  artillery  and  stores  which  he  might 
have  carried  off.  His  conduct  was  attributed  to 
an  error  in  judgment,  and  his  sentence  was  merely 
that  he  should  be  admonished;  and  this  sentence, 
gentle  as  it  was,  was  never  inflicted.* 

On  reaching  Alicante  Lord  William  Bentinck 
immediately  advanced  and  joined  del  Parque,  who 
was  true  to  his  appointment,  but  who  had  not  been 
able  to  bring  with  him  so  great  a  Spanish  force  as 
had  been  expected.  But  laurels  grew  nowhere  for 
this  army ;  there  waa  no  longer  any  necessity  for 
fighting  on  the  Xucar,  as,  io  consequence  of  the 
great  battle  of  Vittoria,  the  French  withdrew  their 
posts,  and  cleared  out  of  Valencia  early  in  July. 
Suchet  drew  his  troops  into  Catalonia,  leaving, 
however,  strong  garrisons  in  Murviedro,  Denia, 
Peniscola,  and  other  places,  some  to  the  south,  and 
some  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro.  Bentinck  followed 
the  retiring  French,  crossed  the  Ebro  by  flying 
bridges,  and  invested  Tarragona  on  the  30th  of 
July.  But  before  ground  was  broken  Suchet  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  with  more  than  20,000  men. 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  who,  at  flrst,  had  been 
deceived  into  the  belief  that  he  might  trust  to  the 
Spanish  troops,  was  convinced  by  this  time  that 
auch  confidence  would  be  misplaced  and  dan- 
gerous ;  and,  considering  that  his  other  forces  were 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  contend  with  Suchet's 
veteran  army,  he  fell  back  upon  Camblla.  Upun 
this  Suchet  relieved  and  removed  the  French  gar- 
rison, destroyed  the  works,  together  wilh  a  part  of 
the  town  of  Tarragona,  and  retreated  behind  the 
Llobregat.  This  was  in  the  middle  of  August. 
The  allies  now  entered  the  desolate  city,  and  made 
the  convenient  port  of  Tarragona  the  rendezvous 
of  the  British  fleet.  Early  in  September  Ben- 
tinck advanced  to  Villa  Franca,  and  pushed  for- 
ward to  Ordal  a  mixed  corps  of  British,  Sicilians, 
Calahrians,  and  Spaniards.  On  the  night  of  the 
12th  and  13th  the  French  surprised  and  defeated 
this  advanced  corps,  took  their  four  guns,  killed, 
wounded,  or  captuied  about  1000  men,  and  drove 
the  rest  in  confusion  back  upon  Lord  William 
Bentinck*s  main  body.  On  the  fcdlowing  day 
Suchet,  in  force,  drove  the  whole  of  the  hetero- 
geneous allied  army  from  Villa  Franca.  The 
French  marshal  then  retired  again  to  the  line  of 
the  Llobregat.  Shortly  after  these  op&ratiooB 
Lord  William  Bentinck  returned  to  his  political 

*  ColoMl  N«i^r.— Major  U.  Shmr.— Wei  ling  Inn  IHipatchck— 
Utm  of  Lord  W.  BnOaek,  Oucnl  W.  CliatoB,  fce. 


uid  diplomatic  duties  in  Sicily.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  by  General  W.  Clinion,  irlio 
found  this  allied  army  of  tbe  east  in  and  near 
Tarragona,  doing  nothing  and  incapable  of  doiog 
much  ;  and  Clinton,  like  every  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors, soon  became  very  desirous  of  quitting  ibc  { 
command  of  it.  But  Lord  Wellington,  whose  ei- 
pectations  from  this  quarter  had  always  been  rery 
moderate,  and  who  was  satisfied  that  Clintou 
would  do  the  most  that  could  be  done,  requested 
him  to  remain,  and  wait  the  successful  progress  of 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Cliaton  r^ 
paired  the  defences  of  Tarragona,  and  towards  tbe 
end  of  September  he  advanced  to  Villa  Francs, 
making  a  display  of  force  which  imposed  upon  the 
French  and  made  them  believe  that  he  wu  fur 
stronger  thsn  he  really  was.  Once  Suchet  it- 
tempted  to  surprise  him ;  but  he  failed  completely. 
In  the  month  of  December,  upon  intelligence  that 
some  German  battalions  near  Bayonne  had  de- 
serted from  Soult  to  Wellington,  and  still  more  in 
consequence  of  the  universal  rising  of  the  people 
in  Germany  against  Bonaparte,  Suchet  wuobligeil 
to  disarm  alt  his  German  regiments,  and  to  send 
them,  well  guarded,  into  France.  At  the  nine 
time  some  of  Suchet*s  Italian  battalions  were  re-  ! 
called  to  Italy  to  afsist  in  stopping  the  Auttnuii 
in  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  some  of  his  bc5t 
French  soldiers  were  drafted  off  to  611  the  fright- 
ful gaps  which  had  been  made  in  BoDspane'i 
imperial  guards  on  the  6eld  of  Leipzig  mi  in 
other  battles  in  Germany.  Still,  however,  afirr 
every  deduction,  Suchet  retained  in  CataloDlt  s 
force  in  every  way  superior  to  that  of  the  sllin 
under  Clinton  and  the  Spanish  generals  who  hid 
engaged  to  co-operate  with  him,  but  who,  for  the 
most  part,  preferred  the  pursuit  of  little  plans  of 
their  own.  When  Clinton  proposed  to  inrot 
Barcelona  the  Spaniards  refused  to  aaiBt  him; 
and  the  year  closed  without  any  explolL 

In  oth«-  quarters  nearly  every  day  of  this  yeir 
had  been  a  day  of  crisis.  On  hia  return  to  Pirif, 
on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  December,  1812,  Bona* 
parte  found  that  conspiracies  had  broken  out  em 
in  his  capital  during  his  absence  in  Ruisis;  thsi 
in  many  parts  of  France  the  people  bad  testified 
great  joy  at  the  several  times  falsely  reported  nen 
of  his  death ;  that  discontent  or  absolute  disaffection 
had  shown  itself  in  different  directions,  and  smong 
various  classes ;  and  that  some  of  his  mai^sli  and 
generals  were  not  exempted  from  the  suspidoni  of 
his  secret  police.  The  senate  and  the  corpt  le^t- 
latify  however,  seemed  as  submisaive  as  ever ;  and 
wiUi  the  aid  of  their  votes,  tonguea,  and  pena  he 
proceeded  to  recruit  hia  wasted  army  by  freih 
conscriptions,  and  to  restore  his  finances  by  frtsli 
and  nnprecedented  taxes.  To  the  few  who  ven- 
tured to  murmur  he  said  that  he  had  been  beaten 
only  by  the  dements  and  by  uuforeaeenaccideBla; 
that  the  hundreds  of  thouaandi  that  were  at  Ttat 
under  the  anows  of  Ruasia  had  acquired  at  nn^ 
glory  for  the  country  aa  tbe  always  sacoaifnl 
armies  of  former  day*;  that,  if  he  did  notnov 
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meet  the  Ruitians  on  the  northern  frontiers  of 
Germanj,  the  sacred  frontiers  of  France  irould  be 
invaded  bj  Russians,  Prussians,  Austriaus,  and 
the  armies  of  all  Europe ;  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
hia  craft,  and  would  still  beat  the  enemy  at  a  dia- 
tance  if  he  were  properly  supported;  and,  finally, 
that  he  could  do  better  without  Uie  French  than 
the  French  could  do  without  him.  The  new  con- 
scriptions were  enforced  with  the  ntmuat  rigour ; 
the  militia  or  national  guardi  were  drafted  into  the 
skeleton  battaliona  of  the  n^lar  army ;  anne  of 
the  guards  and  other  troops  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
immediately  recalled  from  Spain ;  the  sailors  of 
the  useless  French  fleets  were  regimented  and  sent 
to  serve  on  land — no  possible  mesns  were  n^lected 
to  swell  the  military  force,  and  to  enable  the  foiled 
conqueror  of  nearly  all  Europe  to  retrieve  his  for- 
tunes by  one  tremendous  and  decisive  campaign. 
And  to  such  an  amount  were  his  forces  swollen 
that,  in  the  year  1813,  Bonaparte  had  (counting 
all  his  troops,  in  all  quarters,  and  of  all  services) 
from  700,000  to  800,000  men  under  arms.  Out 
of  this  number  he  collected  in  Germany,  early  in 
the  spring,  an  army  of  350,000.  But  not  even 
the  French,  with  all  their  alacrity  and  proneness 
for  the  military  profession,  can  be  turned  into  good 
soldien  in  a  few  months.  Thta  army  could  not 
be  compared  to  that  which  had  perished  in  Ruuia 
and  in  Poland ;  the  veteran  regiments  lost  their 
character  tJirough  the  lai^c  intermixture  of  con- 
acripta  and  miliUa,  and  many  of  the  new  bat- 
taliona mat  not  much  belter  than  any  common 
untried  militia  corps.  The  cavalry,  which  requires 
a  long  and  careful  training,  was  very  defective: 
the  pride  of  the  French  cavalry,  which  Murat,  the 
most  brilliant  of  cavalry  generals,  had  so  often  led 
to  victory,  was  no  more,  and,  what  was  next  in 
cmiBequence  to  this  arm,  Murat  now  refused  to 
quit  Naples  to  take  the  command  of  it.  After 
many  jealousies  and  quarrels  the  rupture  between 
the  two  brothera-in-law  was  completed  by  the  late 
Russian  disaatera:  Bonaparte  vilified  the  military 
conduct  of  Murat  during  the  retreat  from  Moscow, 
and,  forgetting  how  speedily  he  himself  had  aban- 
doned the  wreck  of  that  army,  he  accused  Murat 
of  having  quitted  the  army  too  som  and  in  a  das- 
tardly manner.  He  treated  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
battles,  whose  bead  and  body  were  aeamed  with 
wounda,  as  a  poltroon ;  and  be  contrasted  hia  con- 
duct daring  toe  flight  from  Moscow  with  that  of 
Eiwene  Beauhamais,  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  who 
had,  indeed,  conducted  himself  admirably  on  that 
fatal  retreat.  The  crowned  son  of  the  innkeeper, 
who  had  carved  out  his  own  fortune  with  his  sabre, 
always  considered  the  son  of  the  guillotined  Mar- 
quis de  BeauhamaU  as  a  courtly  young  man  who 
had  owed  hia  fortunes  to  his  mother  Josephine,  and 
to  his  own  suppleness  and  submissiveness  of  be- 
haviour. As  an  Italian  potentate  Murat  had  long 
been  jealous  of  his  neighbour  the  viceroy  of 
Italy;  but  to  compare  that  viceroif  with  him  aa  a 
soldier  was  to  inflict  an  insult  which  his  Majes^ 
of  Na^es  conld  not  bear.   Some  furious  corre- 


spondence bet^vecn  the  emperor  and  his  brother- 
in-law  *  waa  succeeded,  on  the  part  of  Murat,  by 
overtures  for  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the 
English  in  Sicily,  which  was  soon  afterwards  com* 
menced  by  Murat,  who  hoped  that,  by  a  timely 
defection  from  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  a 
treaty  with  the  allied  powers  of  Europe,  he  might 
secure  to  himself  and  hia  deacendanta  the  Neapo- 
litan throne.  The  absence  of  hia  person  and 
prestige  would  have  been  felt  on  the  plains  of 
Saxony.  But  Murat's  wife,  Carolina  Bonaparte 
(who  most  of  all  the  family  resembled  her  brother 
Napoleon),  made  use  of  her  great  influence  over 
the  weak  and  undecided  mind  of  her  husband  ; 
and  Marshal  Ney,  police-minister  Fouchtf,  and 
other  Frenchmen  wrote  argumentative  and  flatter- 
ing letters  to  prove  that  the  fate  of  King  Joachim 
was  inseparably  linked  with  that  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  to  declare  that  the  whole  Frencli 
army  desired  to  see  him  among  them,  while  the 
French  cavalir  was  impatiently  demanding  their 
old  heroic  leader.  Yielding  to  all  these  and  other 
influences  Murat  went  into  Germany ;  but  it  was 
with  a  doubting  head  and  an  unwilling  heart. 
There  was  also  a  visible  ahynesa  among  many  of 
the  veteran  officers,  and  more  {lanicularly  among 
auch  as  had  gained  titles,  decorations,  great  estates, 
and  abundance  of  money.  Many  of  these  were 
getting  on  the  verge  of  old  age,  and  all  wiahed  to 
en}oj  the  fruits  of  their  labours  and  dangers.  One 
of  this  clasa  had  exclaimed,  with  a  coarae  oath,  aa 
far  back  as  the  campaign  of  1809t  which  saw 
Marshal  Lannes  and  many  other  oflicera  of  the 
highest  rank  numbered  with  the  slain — "  Tliis 
little  rascal  will  never  stop  until  he  gets  us  all 
killed — all  !"f    Bernadotte  gave  to  the  Emperor 

*  noMparie.  In  tb«  Atry  of  hU  pMrfon,  wroto  ■  IfUm  to  hli  titter 
Carolina,  in  vhidi  he  laM  her  w  pbtn  trma  lhat  hei  htHhaad, 
Uunt,  waa  an  angraleftil  tcotindRl,  a  liar.  Iraitor.  and  (la  politkt) 
■  tool ;  a-iU  Uiat  be  waa  nnwortky  M  bb  c-Jnaa  hmtly  eoniiexion  wiiU 
liiiii.tha««apen>r,fee.  ToUiiaMontimUedwIthoquaipaMlon,  "The 
wound  00  mf  lumonr  b  lalkted.  and  h  b  not  tailhe  power  of  your 
m^«*iy  to  baul  It  Yon  kare  iaaulted  aa  oU  coBi|iauion  In  arm*. 
lkiU)fu1  U  you  In  your  daojcna.  not  a  amall  neaiM  of  your  ri^rlra, 
a  mipporier  aTvour  graatnaH,  and  Ui«  ratlm  of  your  wamlrring  cmi- 
taie  on  ttw  IBth  Brnmaifc.  Your  nu^iFatyaayi  that,  when  on*  Itai  (he 
houour  to  baloDit  h>  your  UhUriM  fttnily,  one  oiixht  to  do  Botliiuf 
to  haaard  lu  intFmtta  or  obacnra  Itaapbndonr.  And  I,  ilre,  tell  you 
Id  r«ply,  ibHt  your  fkmily  laoriiad  (torn  me  vM*  at  nuch  honour  iia 
It  gave  In  uniting  me  In  SBatrlmuny  whh  Carolina.  A  thoiiiaad 
itmea,  though  a  king,  latgh  after  the  imj*  wliea.  a  pUtn  officer.  I 
hod  auperlor*,  but  no  never.  Uatlng  beeome  a  king,  but  Hadio^ 
nyielr  la  tbb  aopraHa  tank  tymanbed  orei  by  your  majnty  and 
rtiiiiilnaanul  over  own  taiUj.  I  bave  llelt  mun  Uian  erot  (ha 

BcedofladcMBdenoa,  tMlblmoritbeHy.  TIiui  you  afflict,  thna  you 
irrlllre  to  yon  innihlw  the  nen  moat  niitliful  (o  jrou  and  Iba  oirn 
who  have  beAaarrad  yiiu  In  lh«i  itotieDdoua  road  of  yourfoitnMt 
thoi  Fooebi  baa  been  nnmoUted  by  Savary,  TallcyTand  taeriflecd  to 
ChamiMgny,  Cbampany  bfanedf  to  Britaaao  (Haret),  and  Mnrat  to 
Bcanbanab— to  BMniMmala,  who  haa  with  yon  the  nerlt  of  biiio 
obcdbeea,  aad  that  othar  merit  (mom  mtihiog  to  ynn  baeanaa  more 
wrrlla)  of  having  dtrernilly  amooneed  to  the  aenate  of  Pranee  yonr 
lepodbtkB  of  hia  own  mulAer.  I  can  no  longar  deojr  to  my  people 
aome  raatomaon  of  commerce,  aome  lenrdy  for  the  terrtlile  evIU  in- 
flicted on  them  by  the  maritime  war.  From  wbnt  I  have  taldof  yonr 
m^nty  airf  of  m^-aelf,  it  raeulta  that  our  mutual  old  cooSdpuco  and 
fkilh  are  gooe.  lotir  m^etfy  will  do  wLnl  yon  moat  like,  but  what- 
ever may  be  yonr  wronga  towaida  wm,  1  am  itltl  yoar  brother  and  IbMh- 
fbl  brothefln-Uw— Joachim."— 0«a<r«/e  P.  CoOttW.  Starin  M  HapM, 

We  kuow.  upon  oUurr  aulborlty,  that  a  leiter  quite  ai  pungent  waa 
wrWen  and  aaitt ;  bat  fhm  what  wo  koow  of  poor  Marat'a  literaiy 
•cqnirvmeob  (be  eooM  never  apell  ellhar  French  or  IialUn,  or  apeak 
even  hbown  language  with  toienUe  gmmmatical  oorrrctaee*),  we 
much  ^ht  wheAer  he  could  have  wrluea  Ibb  bttor  blmielt  It 
waBMkt  tobepcTfcelly  well  known  inaeartalnclnlontNaplMWho 
u  waa  Umt  eompoied  tU  aUmtng  apbtle  A#  Un. 
Bowtkaa*. 
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of  Russia  a  list  of  diBaffected  French  ofHcers,  and 
this  list  included  the  names  of  Massena,  Augercau, 
and  several  other  marshals. 

On  the  23rd  of  March  the  corps  legialalif  de- 
clared to  their  emperor  in  a  most  flattering  address 
that  all  that  they  and  the  French  nation  had  done 
or  could  do  for  him  was  too  little ;  they  thanked  him 
fur  the  sacrifices  which  he  had  called  upon  them 
to  make  for  the  preservation  of  his  dynasty ;  and 
they  promised  him  an  unlimited  assistance — une 
assistance  sam  bornes.  Bonaparte  in  his  reply 
told  the  president  and  messieurs  les  dt!put^8  that 
the  French  had  entirely  justified  the  opinion  he 
had  always  had  of  them  ;  that  he  had  heen  called 
b;y  Providence  and  the  will  of  the  nation  to  con- 
stitute the  great  French  empire ;  that  his  march 
had  been  gradual,  uniform,  analogous  to  the  spirit 
of  events  and  the  interests  of  his  people;  that  in 
a  few  years  more  his  great  work  would  be  coni^ 
pleted  and  consolidated ;  that  all  his  designs,  all 
his  enterprises,  had  but  one  object,  the  prosperity 
of  the  French  empire,  which  he  wished  to  remove 
for  ever  from  English  law  or  dictation  ;  that  the 
world  must  be  astonished  at  the  rapidity  and  tran- 
quillity with  which  his  recent  and  immense  losses 
had  been  filled  up,  and  would  judge  thereby  of 
what  efforts  the  French  would  he  capable  if  the 
necessity  should  ever  occur  of  their  defending  their 
own  territory  or  the  independence  of  his  crown* 
that  he  was  soon  going  to  put  himaelf  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  and  confound  his  enemies ;  and  that 
in  no  negotiation  and  in  no  case  whatsoever  woula 
he  permit  the  integrity  of  the  French  empire  to  be 
put  in  question,  or  listen  to  any  proposition  for 
surrendering  any  of  the  conquests  which  France 
had  nlade.  He  concluded  with  promising  them  a 
grand  show  and  solemnilv.  "  As  soon,"  said  he, 
"  as  the  cares  of  war  wiu  allow  us  a  moment  of 
repose,  we  will  call  you  back  to  this  capital,  toge- 
ther with  the  notables  of  our  empire,  to  be  present 
at  the  coronation  of  the  empress,  our  well-beloved 
spouse,  and  of  the  hereditary  prince,  the  King  of 
Rome,  our  very  dear  son.  The  thought  of  this 
grand  solemnity,  at  once  religious  and  political, 
moves  my  heart !  I  will  hasten  the  epoch  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  desires  of  France." 

Bonaparte  had  ever  been  jealous  of  any  extensive 
delegated  authority :  he  had  not  appointed  any  re- 
gency in  1812  on  starting  for  the  hazardous  Russian 
campaign ;  but  the  recent  conepiracy  of  General 
Malet,  together  with  some  other  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  artful  plan  of  pleasing  and 
flatterins  his  party  among  the  Austrians,  now  de- 
termined him  to  organise  a  guvemment  in  Paris 
which  might  supply  his  personal  absence  ;  and  to 
appoint  nis  wife,  Maria  Louisa,  regent.  Upon 
his  demand,  the  senate,  on  tiie  2nd  of  February, 
issued  its  consultum;  and  on  the  30th  of  March 
Bonaparte  conferred  the  regency  on  the  Emperor 
of  Au8tria*8  daughter.  This  certainly  gratified 
and  duped  many  of  the  French.  Could  it  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Emperor  Francis  would  join  the 
eaemies  of  his  wQ-in-law,  or  ■ssail  a  country 


actually  governed  by  his  own  child,  and  to  the 
throne  of  which  his  own  innocent  grandchild  nas 
heir  ? 

On  the  15th  of  April  Bonaparte  quitted  for  the 
last  time  his  favourite  palace  of  St.  Ctoud.  On 
the  evening  of  the  16th  he  was  at  Mayence,  where 
he  inspected  the  troops  and  had  an  iiiterviev  witli 
several  of  the  German  princes  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine.  By  the  25th  he  was  at  Erfurt, 
where,  in  1807,  he  had  dazzled  and  fascinated  the 
young  Czar,  and  had  conferred  with  him  on  the 
mighty  project  of  dividing  Europe  into  two  em- 
pires, with  Alexander  on  the  throne  of  theone  and 
Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  the  other. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  had  lost  little  time  in 
putting  his  armies  in  the  track  oF  the  fugitive 
enemy.  He  took  the  lield  himself  in  the  very 
midst  of  that  horrible  winter,  and  flew  in  sledges 
over  the  snow  from  Petersburgh  to  Wilna,  where, 
on  the  22nd  of  December,  1812,  his  now  concen- 
trated ariny  and  his  hordes  of  Cossacks  saluted 
h.im  with  the  most  enthusiastic  hurrahs.  From 
Wilna  the  Russian  army  advanced  in  two  ^mA 
divisions,  the  one  taking  the  direct  road  by  War- 
saw, the  other  taking  the  road  by  Konigsberg  and 
the  northern  provinces  of  .Prussia.  The  majority 
of  the  Poles  now  received  Alexander  as  a  deliverer; 
the  Prussians,  with  bo  many  wrongs  to  avenge 
upon  the  French,  welcomed  the  Russians  with 
transports  of  joy ;  and  such  was  the  national  en- 
thusiasm and  the  rage  against  Bonaparte  thatuo 
attempts  of  the  Prussisn  king  and  govemment 
could  possibly  liave  prevented  or  delayed  the  ym- 
tion  of  the  Prussian  with  the  Russian  tnnpi. 
General  Yorck,  who  commanded  the  20,000  Pnu- 
sians  who  had  been  sent  to  serve  as  a  conttngent 
force  in  the  invasion  of  Russia,  had  behaved  with 
rare  sincerity  and  moderation.  He  was  serving 
against  his  will  and  against  the  will  of  his  sove- 
reign, he  was  serving  against  the  dearest  intcresti 
of  his  country ;  and,  when  the  retreat  from  Moi- 
cow  became  a  debacle^  he  was  so  placed,  in  the 
line  of  retreat,  that  if  he  had  only  moved  his  corps 
the  French  loss  must  have  been  still  more  fright- 
fully increased,  while  if  he  had  turned  his  arms 
against  them,  and  had  fallen  upon  them  in  their 
confusion — as  many  of  his  officers  and  nearly  ail 
his  men  wished  him  to  do — not  one  out  of  every 
ten  of  the  French  fugitives  that  afterwards  nllied 
and  made  head  in  Germany  would  have  escaped. 
But  Yorck  remuned  true  and  steady  to  the  treaty 
which  bound  his  master  to  the  French,  until  ibe 
moment  when  his  sovereign  revoked  bis  ordof, 
and  declared  that  treaty  to  be  broken  by  ^'>^' 
parte.  The  Frencli  still  occupied  Daiitzic,  Glogau, 
Stettin,  and  othel-  Prussian  fortresses  on  the  Oder; 
they  had  30,000  men  near  Posen,  and  a  strong 
garrison  in  Berlin.  Frederick  WilHam  was  jd  t 
manner  besi^ed  in  his  own  capital,  and  moitof 
his  troops  were  scattered  in  the  midst  of  French 
cantonments  and  formidable  French  garrieoni. 
Notwithstanding,  on  the  22nd  of  January  hii 
Prussian  mijeity  suddenly  quitted  Potsdsm 
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repaired  to  Brealau,  where  he  could  give  the  hand 
to  the  advancing  Russians,  and  correspond 
directly,  or  confer  personally,  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  Even  before  his  departure  became 
known  the  Prussian  students  and  the  secret  poli- 
tical aocietiea  had  begun  to  peach  a  national  cru- 
aade  against  the  French,  and  to  animate  the  great 
body  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  troops  with  their 
own  patriotic  enthusiasm.  It  wqa  clear  that  the 
battle  of  Jena  and  the  fate  of  the  loved  and 
mourned  Queen  of  Prussia  would  soon  he  avenged. 

After  an  interview  with  the  Czar,  Frederick 
William  sent  to  Bonaparte  to  propose  an  armis- 
tice, the  conditions  of  which  should  be  that  the 
French  should  evacuate  Dantzic  and  all  the  Prus- 
sian fortresses  they  occupied  on  the  Oder,  and 
retire  behind  the  Elbe  into  Saxony,  in  return  for 
which  the  Emperor  Alexander  i^ould  stop  the 
march  of  his  victorious  armies  and  remain  behind 
the  Vistula.  But  this  proposition  was  indignantly 
rejected  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  had 
learned  nothing  from  misfortune,  and  who  would 
not  see  his  own  increasing  weakness.  On  the 
28ih  of  Februaiy,  or  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  re- 
jection of  hii  proposition  by  France>  Frederick 
William  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  oflFensive 
and  defensive  with  Russia.  This  treaty,  being 
ratified  at  Kaliach,  became  the^jaais  of  the  Sixm 
Coalition  against  France.  By  the  treaty  Prussia 
engaged  to  furnish  80,000  men,  without  counting 
her  levees  en  masse  ;  and  Russia  promised  1 50,000 
men.  Austria  was  invited  to  join  the  league, 
which  as  yet  proposed  little  more  than  the  libe- 
rating of  all  Germany;  but  the  court  of  Vienna, 
though  it  increased  its  armies,  and  collected  an 
imposing  force  in  Bohemia,  close  to  the  frontiers 
of  Saxony,  professed  a  desire  to  remain  neutral. 
It  was,  however,  known  to  the  French  that  Prince 
Mettemich  was  again  corresponding  in  a  very 
friendly  manner  with  the  English  government. 
They  had  taken  the  surest  if  not  the  honestest 
method  for  acquiring  this  information — they  had 
stopped  one  of  Mettemich's  couriers  and  opened 
his  letters.  Even  after  this  Austria  offered  her 
mediation ;  but  Bonaparte  would  hear  of  no  cession 
of  territory  on  his  part  either  in  Germany  or  in 
Italy ;  and,  as  for  Spain,  although  he  had  nothing 
left  there  save  Sucbet's  diminished  corps  ^aTmee^ 
he  still  insisted  that  his  brother  Joseph  should 
be  king. 

l^e  Russians  now  bloclcaded  Dantzic,  and  ad- 
vanced from  the  Vistula  to  the  Oder,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  Prussian  general  Bulow  and  his 
veterans.  Eugene  Beanharnaia  fled  before  the 
allies  ;  and  he  was  sorely  molested  on  his  retreat 
by  the  Prussian  insurgents  and  pulks  of  Cossacks. 
On  the  4th  of  March,  Berlin  was  evacuated  by  the 
French ;  even  Dresden  was  evacuated  on  the  27th 
of  March ;  and,  after  havingreinforced  some  of  the 
French  garrisons  left  in  the  countries  from  which 
he  had  fled,  Beauhamais  rallied  behind  the  Elbe 
with  about  40,000  men.  But  every  day  brought 
Bome  fresh  proof  of  the  detestation  in  vhich  the 


French  were  held  throughout  Germany — ^brought 
some  unquestionable  evidence  that  the  fire  was  at 
last  kindled  in  the  great  Teutonic  heart.  Fifty, 
a  hundred  insurrections  broke  out  simultaneously ; 
and  day  and  night  the  cold  March  air  was  filled 
and  warmed  by  the  patriotic  songs  of  the  German 
students,  who  had  thrown  away  their  pens  and 
books  for  swords  and  muskets,  and  who  were  call- 
ing upon  all  classes — upon  every  man  or  youth  of 
the  (Germanic  breed— to  follow  their  example,  and 
aid  in  expelling  the  oppressors  and  demoralisers  of 
their  country.  Komer's  *  Men  and  Cowards/ 
and  *  Song  of  the  Sword,*  wrought  more  miracles 
than  the  *  Marseillese  Hymn.*  Germany  had  slept 
and  dreamed  for  an  unseasonably  long  time,  but 
her  wakening  was  sublime  and  full  of  hope.  Ten 
thousand  Cossacks  under  Tettenhorn,  aided  by  the 
insurgents,  swept  clear  of  the  French  the  whole  of 
Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg,  and  then  inundated 
the  country  on  the  Lower  Elbe.  This  carried  the 
flames  of  insurrection  into  other  states  and  populous 
cities.  On  the  12th  of  March  the  French  autho- 
rities fled  from  the  insurgent  citizens  of  Hamburg, 
who  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  despair,  and 
almost  of  beggary,  by  the  finishing  hand  of  that 
greatest  of  plunderer*  and  freebooters.  Marshal 
Davoust.  Denmark,  the  old  ally  and  servant  of 
France,  was  isolated,  and  in  consequence  adopted 
a  system  of  armed  neutrality — in  which  she  was  not 
wise  enough  to  persevere.  Beauhamais  repulsed 
the  Russian  division  of  Wittgenstein,  dispersed,  on 
the  5th  of  April,  a  corps  of  observation  established 
at  Magdeburg,  threatened  the  road  to  Berlin,  and 
stopped  for  some  days  the  advance  of  the  allied 
van.  After  this  checls,  however,  the  allies  ad- 
vanced and  occupied  Leipzig.  Beauhamais  had 
been  rapidly  reinforced  by  troops  from  all  parts  of 
France  and  from  Italy ;  and  now,  on  the  25th  of 
April,  when  his  stepfather  arrived  from  Paris,  the 
line  of  the  Elbe  was  defended  by  a  force  far  su- 
perior (numerically)  to  any  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  Frederick  William  had  near  to 
it.  The  natural  march  of  Russia  hes  eastward; 
in  adii-ancing  from  her  western  frontier  her  move- 
ments have  always  been,  and  must  long  continue 
to  be,  somewhat  slow  and  uncertain.  As  soon  as 
he  reached  his  army  Bonaparte  determined  to  re- 
sume the  offensive,  hoping  to  strike  a  grand  blow 
before  the  allies  should  have  time  to  collect  their 
forces  in  one  great  head,  and  by  a  single  battle  to 
recover  I^ipzig,  Dresden,  Berlin.  Some  of  the 
Russian  gener  Js,  in  command  of  divisions  which 
had  been  too  widely  scattered,  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise ;  other  commanders,  both  Prussian  and  Rus- 
sian, were  too  far  in  the  rear  to  know  of  the  rapid 
approach  of  Bonaparte,  who,  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
fought  and  won — but  not  without  immense  sacri- 
fices— the  battle  of  Lutzen.  On  the  SIst  he  at- 
tacked the  Russians  and  Prussians  again,  and 
obliged  them  to  retire  from  the  well  contested  field 
of  Bautzoi.  But  in  both  these  afiairs  Bonaparte 
\^  been  on  the  very  vei^e  of  a  defeat :  the  two 
^^(Oiiea  led  to  no  deciaive  result ;  the  allies  retired 
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ill  good  order,  losing  few  priBooerfl  and  no  guns. 
Buuftparte  bitterly  complained  of  tliii ;  but  his  ge- 
nerals observed  to  one  another  that  these  were  no 
longer  the  days  or  the  troops  of  Marengo,  Auster- 
litz,  or  Jena,  when  one  battle  decided  the  fate  of  a 
war.  On  the  Ist  of  May,  in  a  bloody  combat  which 
preceded  the  general  action  at  Lutzen,  Marshal 
Bcssierea  was  tlaia;  mauyold  companions  in  arms 
perished  both  at  Luizen  and  at  Bautzen ;  and  two 
days  after  the  latter  battle^  in  anotlier  engagement 
with  the  retreating  allies,  Bonaparte's  favourite 
aide-de-camp.  General  Duroc,  was  laid  low,  being 
struck  and  frightfully  mangled  by  a  cannon-ball. 
This  time,  at  least,  the  feelings  of  humanity  over- 
powered the  stem  Man  of  Destioy.  Duroc  was  his 
old  and  most  faithful  companion — Duroc  was  one 
of  the  few  men  who  were  personally  attached  to 
Bonaparte,  without  regard  to  loss  or  pro5t,  or  good 
or  evil  fortune,  and  one  of  the  few  to  whom  Bona- 
parte was  personally  and  sincerely  and  affection- 
ately attached.  It  was  a  superstition  too,  both  at 
the  French  court  and  wiih  the  French  army  (where 
such  notions  were  anything  rather  than  uncommon), 
that  tliere  was  a  sympathy  or  mysterious  connexion 
between  the  fate  uf  Duroc  and  the  fortunes  of  his 
master.  The  dying  man  was  carried  from  the  field 
where  he  fell  to  the  bouse  of  a  clergyman  near  the 
spot.  Napoleon  went  to  see  him,  and  was  deeply 
affected.  Nor  did  be  speedily  recover  the  command 
of  himself :  to  the  aidea-de^mp  and  other  officers 
who  cams  pressing  round  him  for  instructions,  he 
said,  with  a  hollow  voice,  "  Put  off  everything  tilt 
tomorrow!"  It  was  the  only  instance  in  which 
he  refused  or  neglected  to  attend  to  the  military 
reports  brought  to  him.* 

On  the  14th  of  June,  Great  Britain  made  herself 
a  party  to  the  coalition,  or  to  the  treaty  concluded 
between  Russia  and  Prussia.t  Some  English  offi- 
cers of  the  highest  rank  repaired  to  Germany  and 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies,  and  abundant 
assistance  was  promised.  The  beat  present  aid  we 
could  give  was  to  Bnd  full  employment  for  the  large 
body  of  veterans  still  left  in  Spain.  This  was  un- 
derstood by  the  allies ;  but  Lord  Wellington  sur- 
passed  all  the  expectations  they  had  fonn^of  him, 
high  as  those  expectations  indubitably  were. 

The  allies  withdrew  both  from  Leipzig  and  from 
Dresden ;  and  Bonaparte  entered  the  fair  capital 
of  Saxony.  He  now  consented  to  an  armistice, 
which  was  to  extend  from  the  5th  of  Jane  to  the 
22nd  of  July.   Austria  still  professed  goodwill, 
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and  an  anxious  wish  to  mediate ;  . and  Mettemicti 
himself  hurried  to  Dresden,  to  proffer  his  good 
offices,  and  to  act  with  the  whole  weight  and  su- 
thority  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  He  proposed 
that  the  French  should  entirely  evacuate  GermanT, 
and  that  the  Rhine  should  be  the  boundary  of  the 
French  empire  in  tiiat  direction.  The  succeniie 
revolutionary  governments  of  France,  and  Bona- 
parte himself,  had  repeatedly  declared  that  the 
Rhine,  the  Alps,  the  F^renees,  and  the  teti,  me 
the  natural  boundaries  of  France ;  Hetiemich  did 
not  ask  liim  to  give  back  Savoy  in  the  Alps,  a 
hii  vast  conquests  and  annexations  beyond  tbe 
Alps ;  the  only  point  he  insisted  upon  being  the 
renunciation  of  everything  beyond  the  Rbiue. 
This  would  have  left  France  far  loo  powerful,  and 
in  fact  more  powerful  than  she  had  been  iriih 
her  extended  German  frontier ;  but  Bonaparte  tt- 
rogantly  and  resolutely  refused  either  to  give  up 
the  ground  he  had  occupied  beyond  the  Riiine,  ur 
to  abatidon  the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  wliich  vas 
nothing  more  than  a  French  combinatioa  ag&iiist 
the  independence  and  security  of  Austria,  Pru^sii, 
and  all  Germany.  He  had  annexed  the  countrj 
as  far  as  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  to  the  French  em- 
pire ;  he  had  made  new  French  departments  of  it; 
and  he  declared  it  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  tlx 
French  empire,  and  his  own  fixed  and  unatienble 
principle,  that  such  annexations  of  territory  ihould 
never  be  rescinded ;  that  what  once  fasd  become 
French  must  fur  ever  remain  French.  To  Metier* 
nicfa's  remonstrances  he  replied  with  indecent  nf;e. 
He  evidently  thought  to  terrify  this  minister  u  be 
had  terrified  or  bewildered  Cobentzel,  die  Antiiim 
diplomatist,  after  hia  first  splendid  victories;  but 
the  times  and  the  men  were  very  different;  so*! 
nearly  every  fact  and  circumstance  at  all  counectd 
with  the  case  induces  the  belief  that  Mettemich 
not  only  despised  his  wrath,  but  equally  eojoye>t 
the  presumption  and  the  obstinacy  which  made 
him  neglect  his  last  hope  of  salvation.  True  to 
his  old  practice,  when  Bonaparte  found  that  inso- 
lence and  bullying  would  not  do,  he  tried  tl>e 
effects  of  cajolery  and  temptation.  He  would  nol 
think  of  offering  or  promising  to  give  back  to 
Austria  her  large  and  rich  possessions  in  Upper 
ftaly ;  but  he  tempted  her  with  the  promiie  of 
Dalmatia  and  all  the  poor  and  rugged  lUyriu)  pro- 
vincea,  hinting  that  uey  might  be  extended,  bolli 
inland  and  uong  the  aea  coasts,  at  tbe  expeoie  of 
Austria's  ancient  foe,  the  Ottoman  empire. 
oflfer  was  mean  to  the  extremity  of  meanness;  bat 
what  we  know  of  the  animus  of  Vienna  stateimeD 
or  politicians  forces  us  to  entertain  some  doubt  u 
to  the  e&cts  which  would  have  been  produced  ifi 
in  addition  to  thelllyrian  provinces,  he  had  offered 
to  give  up  Lombardy  and  Venice  to  Austria 
Spuming  the  contemptible  baU,  Mettemich  replie<l 
that  things  had  come  to  th^  pass  that  Austria 
could  no  longer  remain  neutral ;  she  must  either 
be  with  France  or  against  France ;  thti  GercQin; 
bad  been  long  enough  tormented  by  these  wirt, 
and  it  was  time  she  ahouldlje  lefl  to  rest  and  to 
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national  independence.  Such,  however,  was  the 
awe  in  which  some  of  the  advisers  of  the  European 
sovereigns  still  stood  of  the  mightj  means  and 
military  genius  of  the  ruler  of  the  French,  that 
conferences  for  a  peace  were  resumed  at  Prague, 
in  Bohemia,  Bonaparte  engaging  to  prolong  the 
armistice  till  the  lOth  of  August ;  nor  was  the 
unmanly  and  now  irrational  diffidence  fully  dissi- 
pated until  the  news  of  Wellington's  great  achieve- 
ment at  Vittoria  was  carried  through  Europe  and 
Dcroaa  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  The  diplomatists 
of  the  allied  powers  then  sounded  a  higher  note ; 
the  armistice  expired  on  the  10th  of  August,  aud 
Austria  joined  the  atlies. 

!NIonthB  before  the  declaratiou  of  Austria  the 
English  government  had  sent  very  important  aids 
into  the  north  of  Germany ;  it  called  upon  hie  ma- 
jesty's old  and  not  unattached  subjects  the  Hano- 
verians to  rouse  themselves  into  action  and  join 
the  common  cause  j  it  furnished  with  a  liberal  hand 
money,  arms,  ammunition,  stores,  clothing,  &c., 
not  only  to  the  Hanoverians,  but  to  the  Prussians, 
and  also  to  the  Swedes,  who  were  about  to  commence 
operations  from  the  southern  chores  of  the  Baltic. 
Lord  Castlereagh's  brother,  Sir  Charles  Stewart 
(now  Marquess  of  Londonderry),  was  dispatched 
to  the  seat  of  war,  charged,  on  the  part  of  his  sove- 
reign, with  all  the  correspondence  relating  to  the 
PniBsian,  Swedish,  and  Hanoverian  armies.  Sir 
Charlea  assuredly  performed  the  difficult  duties  of 
his  mission  with  great  firmness  and  ability,  and  it 
now  seems  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  it 
was  chiefly  he  who  kept  Bemadotte,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden,  true  and  steady  to  the  coalition. 
Sir  Charles  had  especial  letters  of  authorisation  to 
Beruadotte ;  during  the  natural  doubts  and  vacil- 
lations of  that  extraordinary  Frenchman,  that  soldier 
of  fortune  and  enthroned  man  of  the  revolution,  he 
hardly  ever  quitted  him ;  and  it  was  considered 
that  to  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  in  a  great  measure, 
was  owing  the  presence  of  Bernadotte  and  his 
brave  Swedish  army  on  the  decisive  field  of 
Leipzig.  The  Hanoverians  flew  to  the  arms  which 
were  uffered  to  them  by  England  with  enthusiasm; 
Brigadier-general  Lyon  was  appointed  to  command 
them  and  the  troops  of  the  Hanseatic  towns.  A 
regency  was  formed  j  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  repaired  to  the  country.  In 
addition  to  our  immense  supplies  of  military  stores, 
our  government  allotted  2,000,000/.  sterling  to 
sustain  the  operations  of  Bernadotte  and  his  Swedish 
army,  and  2,000,000/.  more  was  given  as  ft  direct 
aid  to  Russia  and  Prussia.  At  the  same  time 
500,000/.  was  granted  to  Russia,  in  order  that 
shfi  might  give  equipment  and  efficiency  to  her  fleet. 
Upon  these  largesses  Russia  undertook  t(P  raise  her 
force  in  the  field  to  200,000  men,  and  Prussia  to 
raise  hers  to  100,000.  Even  now,  but  for  English 
money  and  English  credit,  and  the  promptitude  of 
our  manufactories  in  producing  arms  and  all  the 
materials  of  war,  the  allies  would  have  fuled  in 
their  campaign. 

A  scries  of  battles  was  fuught  about  Dresden 
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on  the  24th,  25th,  and  27th  of  August,  between 
the  Austriaus  and  Prussians  on  one  side  and  the 
French  and  their  German  and  other  auxiliaries  on 
the  other.  Bonaparte  was  decidedly  successful, 
and  on  one  occasion  at  least  the  Austrian  generals 
were  guilty  of  some  of  their  old  absurdities  iu 
dividing  their  forces,  or  they  pursued  that  line  of 
conduct  which  still  leaves  a  doubt  in  many  minds 
whether  they  were  traitors  or  only  incurable  fools. 
But,  in  rashly  pursuing  the  allies  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Bohemia,  Vandamme,  with  a  corps  of 
30,000  men,  was  cut  off  and  surrounded,  and  wu 
finally  made  pristmer'at  Culm,  with  about  8000  of 
his  men.  Oudinot  was  beaten  at  Gross  Beeren  by 
the  Swedes  and  Prussiana  commanded  by  Berna- 
dotte. Ney,  who  was  sent  to  replace  Oudinot, 
only  succeeded  to  his  misfortunes,  being  soundly 
beaten  in  the  battle  of  Dennewitz,  which  was 
fought  on  the  6tb  of  September,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Berlin.  The  Prussian  BlGcher,  too,  was 
now  taking  vengeance  for  all  he  had  suflered  in 
and  after  the  campaign  of  Jena.  On  the  Katz- 
bach,  in  Silesia,  he  routed  the  French  opposed  to 
him,  and  dislocated  Bonaparte's  base  of  operations. 
Of  all  the  allied  generals  BlQcher  was  the  most 
active,  energetic,  and  daring.  It  was  now  he  ob- 
tained from  the  army  the  name  of  "Marshal  For- 
wards;" for  he  was  ever  forward,  and  almost 
always  fighting.  As  a  consequence,  he  was  some- 
timea  exposed  to  checks  and  lo&ses ;  but  on  nearly 
every  occasion  the  hero  could  say  that  his  misfor- 
tunes arose  not  so  much  from  his  going  too  fast, 
as  from  the  rest  of  the  allies  going  too  slow.  The 
month  of  September  passed  in  desultory  warfare, 
attended  with  very  long  marches  ond  counter^ 
marcheii,  which  the  young  Freneh  conscripts  had 
not  stamina  to  support.  Bonaparte's  armies  lost 
both  strength  and  ground  on  every  side ;  and  his 
German  allies  and  auxiliaries  begun  to  forsake 
him.  Even  where  princes  and  governments  would 
have  kept  their  un-German  and  ruinous  compacts 
with  him,  they  were  mostly  prevented  by  the  de- 
termined spirit  of  their  subjects,  who  had  learned 
to  sing  Korner's  '  Song  of  the  Sword,*  and  who 
had  caught  the  Teutonic  flame.  The  King  of 
Bavaria  made  a  separate  peace  with  Austria;  the 
King  of  Saxony  and  ex-Grand-Duke  of  Warsaw 
was  more  steady,  but  his  Saxon  troops,  like  the 
rest  of  the  German  auxiliaries,  began  to  desert 
from  the  French.  At  last,  after  a  punful  struggle 
between  pride  and  necessity,  Bonaparte  turned  his 
back  to  the  allies,  and  began  his  retreat  upon 
Leipzig  with  a  dispirited  army.  He  was  closely 
fbllowul  by  Russians,  Aastrians,  Pruuians,  and 
Swedes.  At  Leipzig  he  determined  to  make  a 
final  stand.  **  Give  me  but  one  victory,"  said  he, 
"and  Germany  may  yet  be  saved!"  He  fought 
two  bloody  battles  at  Leipzig,  but  neither  of  them 
was  a  victory  for  him.  On  the  I6th  of  October 
the  first  battle  took  place :  it  was  fought  gallantly 
on  both  sides,  but  the  allies  had  now  a  great  supe- 
riority in  numbers,  and  the  French  were  repulsed 
and  driven  close  upon  tj^^^ramparts  oC^|T^> 
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On  the  18th  the  second  battle  was  fought:  the 
French  divisions  soon  lost  ground,  10,000  Saxons 
raised  the  patriotic  shout  for  Germaoy,  left  them 
in  a  body,  and  went  over  to  the  allies.  After  this 
nothing  remained  but  flight ;  and  even  for  flight 
it  was  too  late  an  hour.  Bonaparte  made  his  dis- 
positions to  effect  his  retreat  towards  the  Rhine  ; 
but,  while  his  array  was  filing  out  of  Leipzig,  on 
the  momlDg  of  the  19ih,  a  long  narrow  bridge, 
or  rather  a  succession  of  bridges,  the  allies,  after  a 
desperate  struggle  with  the  French  rear,  burst  into 
the  town,  and,  the  bridge  being  blown  up  to  pre- 
vent the  allies  from  pursuing  those  who  had 
already  passed  over  it,  25,000  Frenchmen,  caught 
in  the  town  aa  in  a  trap,  were  compelled  to  lay 
down  their  arma  and  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war. 
The  retreat  from  Leipzig  was  almost  as  disastrous 
as  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  The  French  army 
was  completely  disoi^anised.  Bonaparte  was, 
however,  able  to  fight  his  way  at  Hanau,  through 
the  Bavanana,  his  late  allies,  who  now  attempted 
to  oppose  his  passage  back  to  France,  and  to  keep 
him  at  bay  until  the  Russians  and  Prussians  should 
have  time  to  come  up  and  fall  upon  his  flanks  and 
rear.  The  affair  of  Hanau  took  place  on  the  30th 
of  October  ;  and,  if  the  Bavarians  had  been  some- 
what stronger  and  more  active,  the  war  must  have 
ended,  here  with  the  destruction  oi  capture  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  On  the  1st  of  November 
Bonaparte  was  at  Francfort,  and,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  keep  up  an  illusion  in  France,  he  wrote  to  his 
empress-queen  and  regent,  saying  that  he  sent 
her  twenty  colours  taken  by  his  armies  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Hanau,  Leipzig,  &c.  '*  It  is  an  homage," 
said  he,  *'  which  I  love  to  rendu  you.  I  desire 
that  you  may  see  in  it  a  marlc  of  my  great  siitis- 
faction  with  your  conduct  during  the  regency  which 
I  have  confided  to  you.'*  But  he  could  find  no 
rest  at  Francfort  or  at  any  other  place  on  German 
soil.  At  last  he  reached  the  Rhine,  and  passed 
over  the  70,000  or  80,000  men,  who  were  all  that 
remained  to  him  out  of  the  army  of  350,000  with 
which  he  had  opened  the  campaign  in  the  month 
of  May.  Having  placed  this  fragment  of  the 
Grand  Army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hhine,  he  set 
out  fur  Paris,  where  he  arrived  late  on  the  evening 
of  the  9th  of  November. 

Although  there  had  been  sundry  jealousies,  sua* 
piciuns,  disagreements,  and  collisions  of  policy, 
interests,  and  projects,  the  allies  had  visibly  im- 

S roved  upon  their  former  coalitions,  and  had  con- 
ucted  this  campaign  with  more  unanimity  and 
spirit  than  had  yet  been  witnessed.  The  course 
of  the  war  was  marked  with  many  singular  and 
striking  incidents.  General  Moreau,  the  hated 
rival  of  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  so  long  living  in 
an  uncomfortable  exile  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  was  invited  by  the  allied  sovereigns  to 
join  their  armies,  and  to  assist,  with  his  military 
genius  and  experience,  in  overthrowing  the  tyrant 
of  his  country  and  the  oppressor  of  Europe.  Mo- 
reau'a  ardent  republicanism  had  been  much  cooled 
by  time  and  experience,  and  by  what  he  had  seen 


of  the  working  of  that  system  of  government  in 
America;  his  wife  had  continued  to  be  a  pas- 
sionate Bourbon  royalist,  and  she  is  said  to  have 
lost  none  of  her  great  influence  over  the  mind  of 
her  husband — a  weak  mind  in  all  matters  uocou- 
nected  with  his  profession.  Moreau  arrived  from 
New  York  at  the  seat  of  war  in  the  month  of 
August,  as  hostilities  aAer  the  armistice  were  re- 
commencing, and  adopted  the  Utte  of  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander.  His  career  in  his 
new  capacity  was  very  short :  in  the  battle  near 
Dresden,  fought  on  the  27th  of  August,  while  in 
earnest  conversation  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
on  the  progress  of  operations,  he  was  struck  by  a 
French  canoon-ball,  which,  passing  through  ihe 
body  of  his  horse,  carried  away  both  his  lees. 
During  the  surgical  operations  which  followed  he 
smoked  his  cigar  and  displayed  the  greatest  cool- 
ness and  fortitude.  Three  days  after  the  battle  be 
wrote  a  laconic  and  very  characteristic  letter  to 
his  wife,  in  which  were  these  well-known  words  : 
"  Ce  coquin  de  Bonaparte  est  tovjaurs  keuretuc 
— That  rogue  Bonaparte  is  always  lucky."  A 
French  officer  attached  to  his  person  and  his  fur- 
tunes  finished  tlie  letter,  and  assured  Madame 
Moreau  that  the  doctor  had  just  told  him  that,  if 
all  went  on  as  it  wns  now  going,  the  general  would 
be  able,  within  five  weeks,  (o  travel  in  a  carriage; 
but  poor  Moreau  died  the  very  next  day  (on  the 
Ibt  of  September). 

On  the  26ih  of  August,  the  day  before  Moreau 
lost  his  legs  at  Dresden,  there  perished  on  the 
Jjower  Elbe  one  who  had  done  far  more  than  he 
for  the  allied  cause.  Theodor  KOrner,  the  youn^, 
gallant,  and  spiritual  patriot  and  poet,  theT^rtatus 
of  this  German  war,  fell  with  his  carabine  in  hii 
hand,  in  the  midst  of  a  band  of  German  studenta. 
His  comrades  removed  his  body  and  buried  it 
under  a  tree ;  and  for  a  mark  and  present  monu- 
ment they  cut  his  name  upon  the  bark  of  the  tree. 
But  the  little  pool  of  blood  became  a  well-spring 
of  patriotism ;  his  death  was  envied  even  more 
than  it  was  regretted  by  his  enthusiastic  young 
countr}'men ;  and  his  war-songs  and  his  invoca- 
tions of  liberty  and  independence  became  conse- 
crated in  the  popular  mind. 

About  80,000  men  whom  Bonaparte  had  left 
behind  him  in  Magdeburg,  Stettin,  Dantzic,  and 
other  Prussian  fortresses,  all  surrendered  to  the 
allies,  a  little  soooer  or  a  little  later.  Dantzic 
held  out  the  longest ;  but  even  that  strong  garri- 
son capitulated  on  the  24th  of  December.  During 
their  precipitate  and  most  disorderly  retreat,  the 
French,  nearly  every  time  they  were  attacked  in 
any  force,  surrendered  by  raiments  or  by  whole 
divisions  at  a  time.'  Their  military  morale — 
except  among  the  Imperial  Guards  and  some  few 
veteran  regiments  whose  force  had  not  been 
wasted  in  the  Russian  campaign — was  either  com- 
pletely gone,  or  had  never  been  acquired.  Bo- 
naparte, at  the  high  tide  of  his  triumphs,  had 
never  seen  even  the  worst-commanded  of  the 
Austrian  armies  reduced  to  such  a  plight!  At 
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almost  every  step  the  light  troops  of  the  allies  snd 
the  keen  Cossacks  captured  prisoners,  guns,  stores, 
and  other  oUtirail.  More  than  once  Bonaparte 
himseir  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  bearded  spearmen  from  the  Don  and  Volga. 
In  one  day  50  more  pieces  of  artillery  were  dis- 
covered and  captured  ;  and  others  were  buried  in 
the  earth  by  the  men  who  could  no  longer  drag 
them  on  or  defend  them.  As  they  went  on  they 
blew  up  their  caissons,  making  the  mountains 
of  old  Germany  re-echo  as  with  the  successive 
explosions  of  volcanoes.  Of  the  corps  d*armle  of 
Marshal  Marmont,  composed  of  the  best  French 
troops,  only  3000  remained  on  the  28th  of 
October.  Colonel  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  -who  had 
come  into  Germany  to  assist  General  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  and  who  rendered  good  service  to  the 
allies,  accompanied  "Marshal  Forwards"  in  hii 
hot  Dursuit  of  the  French,  and  transmitted  to  Sir 
Charles  some  brief  but  striking  accounts  of  the 
destruction  and  misery  he  saw  on  his  way.  The 
suflierings  of  the  French  were  indeed  extreme. 
'*  For  an  extent  of  nearly  fifty  English  miles,  from 
Eisenach  to  Fulda,  carcasses  of  dead  and  dying 
horses,  without  number;  dead  bodies  of  men,  who 
had  either  been  killed,  or  perished  through  hunger, 
sickness,  or  fatigue,  lying  on  the  roads  or  in  the 
ditches;  parties  of  prisoners  or  stragglers,  brought 
in  by  the  Cossacks;  blown  up  or  destroyed  ammu- 
nition or  baggage-waggona,  in  such  numbers  as 
absolutely  to  obstruct  the  road,  sufficiently  attested 
the  sufferings  of  the  enemy ;  whilst  pillaged  and 
burning  towns  and  villages  marked  at  the  same 
time  the  ferocity  with  which  he  conducted  himself. 

 The  dead  and  dying  were  frequently 

mixed  together,  lying  in  groups  of  six  or  eight,  by 
half-extinguished  fires  on  the  road-side.*** 

The  eiiormouB  losses  of  this  campugn,  being 
nuperadded  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
Russian  retreat,  and  to  the  vast  sacrifices  of  life 
which  the  route  at  Vittoria  and  Soult's  battles  with 
Wellington  in  Spain  and  among  the  Pyrenees  had 
cost  the  French  people,  and  the  rapid  approach  of 
the  grand  allied  army  on  one  frontier,  while  Wel- 
lington was  threatening  them  on  the  other  frontier, 
DOW  caused  a  very  general  discontent,  and  gave 
encouragement  to  that  disaffection  which  bad  begun 
to  manifest  itself  in  so  many  quarters  at  the  be- 
ginning of  tliis  disastrous  year.  So  long  as  victory 
and  conquest  followed  the  standard  of  their  em- 
peror, flo  long  as  the  national  vanity  was  elated, 
and  the  expense  of  the  war  supported  by  the  coun- 
tries into  which  it  was  carried,  the  great  body  of 
the  naUon  could,  with  a  wonderful  facility,  recon- 
cile themselves  to  the  tremendous  loss  of  lives  and 
of  limbs ;  but  defeat,  reverse,  disgrace  quickened 
their'  domestic  feelings,  made  them  ask  for  their 
brothers  and  their  children,  and  rendered,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Revolution,  the  war  odious  in 
their  sight  They  had  previously  borne  nearly 
Twenty  years  of  almost  incessant  war,  and  every 
year,  every  separate  campaign,  however  glorious  or 
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snccessful,  had  witnessed  the  immolation  of  im- 
mense numbers  ;  and  all  this  they  had  borne  with 
a  light  heart  and  with  very  little  murmuring — 
Nos  enfans  mnt  morts  sur  ies  champs  de  la  ric- 
ioire  et  pour  la  gloire  de  la  France ; — bur  one 
single  year  of  disaster  had  changed  their  tone,  and 
now  it  was,  Nos  moyens^  nos  freres,  nos  enfans 
sont  sacrijies  d  Canwilion  d*un  tyran.  The  sud- 
denness of  the  change  is,  in  itself,  a  full  proof  of 
its  cause  and  origin.  At  first  the  senate  renewed 
their  professions  of  entire  devotion  to  the  person 
and  dynasty  of  the  emperor,  and  affected  to  treat 
his  recent  disasters  as  reparable,  and  as  attributable 
to  anything  rather  than  to  Napoleon  the  Great. 
On  Sunday  the  Hth  of  November,  five  days  after 
his  return  to  Paris,  the  august  senatora  waited 
upon  him  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  with  an 
address  of  felicitation  or  congratulation.  The  se- 
nator who  delivered  the  address  (it  was  Laci!- 
pfede,  the  naturalist)  spoke  not  of  the  200,000 
men  who  had  been  killed,  maimed,  or  made 
prisoners  in  Germany,  but  only  of  the  great  dan- 
ger to  which  the  person  of  the  emperor  had 
been  exposed.  **  Sire,"  said  the  president,  "  the 
efforts  of  the  enemies  of  France  have  been  seconded 
in  vain  by  the  defection  of  your  allies,  and  by 
unexampled  treasons,  by  extraordinary  events,  and 
by  sad  accidents ;  your  majesty  has  surmounted 
all ;  you  have  fought  for  peace !"  An  anathema 
on  therallies  for  refusing  peace  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  on  his  own  extravagant  terms,  at  Dres- 
den or  at  Prague,  was  succeeded  b^  the  assurance 
that  all  the  peoples  of  the  Contment  stood  in 
greater  need  of  peace  than  the  unconquerable 
French;  that  if  the  enemies  of  France  would  not 
listen  to  the  cry  of  more  than  150,000,000  of 
souls,  and  consent  to  treat  for  peace,  or,  if  the 
allies  should  seek  to  impose  disadvantageous  con- 
ditions upon  France,  then  their  false  hopes  would 
all  be  destroyed,  then  the  French  people  would 
show,  by  their  self-devotion  and  their  sacrifices, 
that  no  nation  ever  better  knew  its  duties  towards 
their  country,  their  honour,  and  their  sovereign ! 
From  all  that  was  said  in  this  senatorial  and  con- 
gratulatory address  it  might  Ik  fancied  that  the 
allies  were  not  upon  the  frontier,  and  that  their 
emperor  had  returned  not  conquered,  but  a  con- 
queror. But  the  senators  had  become  little  more 
than  court  lacqueys ;  the  farce  they  played  was 
laughed  at,  and  it  could  not  be  repeated  outside  of 
the  walls  of  the  palace.  The  legislative  body — as 
a  body — had  for  a  length  of  time  been  almost  as 
servile  as  the  senate ;  but  there  were  some  fiery 
and  impatient  spirits  in  it,  who  remembered  the 
days  of  the  republic,  and  who  were  emboldened 
by  the  fallen  fortunes  of  its  destroyer,  and  by  the 
popular  discontent,  to  despise  the  imperial  decree 
which  made  them  a  dumb  legislature,  and  to 
shake  the  tribune  once  more  with  their  ominous 
voices.  After  so  long  a  silence,  their  speech  was 
startling : — new  Mirabeaus  seemed  rising  from  the 
grave.  They  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up 
a  report  on  the  state  of  the  nation ; 
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Lain^,  Gallois,  and  two  other  membera  who  had  a 
character  for  independence,  were  of  the  committee. 
The  report  vhich  they  laid  before  the  legiilative 
body,  on  the  28th  of  December,  expressed  a  deiire 

for  peace  consietent  with  the  honour  and  welfare 
of  France,  and  a  wish  to  know  what  steps  the 
emperor  had  taken  to  attain  so  desirable  an  object ; 
and  it  ended  by  saying,  "  While  the  government 
will  take  the  moat  effective  measures  for  the  safety 
of  the  country,  his  majesty  should  be  entreated  to 
maintain  and  enforce  the  entire  and  constant  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  which  ensure  to  the  French 
citizens  the  rights  of  liberty,  property,  and  se- 
curity, and  to  the  nation  the  free  exercise  of  its 
political  rights."  The  legislative  body,  by  a  large 
majority,  ordered  the  report  to  be  printed.  This 
was  a  language  which  Napoleon  had  not  been 
used  to.  He  immediately  ordered  the  doora  of 
the  hall  of  the  legislative  body  to  be  clmed  aud 
guarded  by  soldiers,  and  the  copies  of  the  report  to 
be  seised  at  the  printer's.  On  the  Slst  an  impe- 
rial decree  adjourned  this  bold-speaking  legislature. 
On  the  following  day  there  was,  as  usual,  a  gtaod 
court  levee,  and  among  those  who  repaired  to  the 
Tutleries  in  their  embroidered  coats  to  wish  the 
emperor  "  a  happy  new  year"  was  a  deputation  or 
a  group  of  members  of  the  corps  Ikgislatif.  Bo- 
naparte addressed  these  members  in  a  most  violent 
and  coarse  speech,  not  unaccompanied  with  me- 
nacing gestures.  "Messieurs,"  cried  he,  as  soon 
11  they  approached  him,  "  you  might  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  good,  and  you  have  done  nothing  but 
mischief!  Eleven-twelfths  of  you  are  good  men, 
the  rest  are  factious !  What  do  you  hope  for  by 
patting  yourselves  in  opposition  to  me  ?  Do  you 
hope  to  seize  the  power  of  the  state  P  What  are 
your  means  ?  Are  you  the  representatives  of  the 
people?  No!  I  am  the  representative  of  the 
people Four  times  have  I  been  called  to  power 
by  tne  nation,  and  four  times  hare  I  had  for  roe 
the  votes  of  five  millions  of  French  citizens  !  I 
have  a  just  title,  and  you  have  none  I  You  are 
nothing  but  the  deputies  of  the  departments  of  the 
empire!  I  alone  am  the  representative  of  the 
nation  I  What  could  you  have  done  in  the  present 
circumstances,  when  tjie  thing  to  be  done  is  to  re- 
pulse our  invading  enemies  ?  Could  you  have 
commanded  armies  ?  Would  you  have  had  strength 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  factions  ?  They 
would  have  crushed  you,  and  you  would  have  been 
annihilated  by  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  and  the 
Faubourg  St.  Marceau!  Would  you  hare  been 
more  powerful  than  the  Constituent  Assembly  and 
the  National  ConvenUon  ?  Where  are  those  states- 
men now  ?  What  has  become  of  the  Guadets  and 
the  Vergniauds  ?  They  are  all  deadf  and  your 
fate  would  soon  have  been  the  same  as  theirs. 
How  have  you  dared  to  vote  such  an  address  ? 
In  a  moment  when  the  enemy  (Wellington)  has 
broken  through  one  of  our  frontiers,  can  you  seek 
to  separate  yourselves  irom  me?  Do  you  not 
know  that  it  is  against  me  alone  that  the  allies  are 
waging  war  ?    But  they  know  that  if  I  &U  tlie 


French  nation  will  be  helpless.  ......  Yonr 

mittee  has  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Girondist*. 
Your  M.  Lain^  is  a  couq)intor,  an  ment  of 
England,  with  which  country  he  is  in  correspond- 
ence by  means  of  the  advocate  Des&zej^the  rest 
of  you  are  factious!    I  will  keep  my  eye  on  M. 

Laintf;  he  is  a  rogue  Although  I  have 

received  from  nature  a  strong  and  proud  character, 
I  felt  the  want  of  consolation.  I  have  sacrificed 
my  passions,  my  ambition,  my  pride,  for  the  good 
of  France  I  I  expected  some  gratitude,  some 
sacrifices,  some  consolation  from  you ;  and  ymi 
vote  me  this  scandalous  committee  report.  You 
have  coupled  an  atrocious  irony  with  reproaches. 
How  can  you  reproach  me  with  my  misfortunea  ? 
I  have  supported  them  with  firmness  and  honour, 
because  I  have  a  strong  and  proud  character,  and 
if  I  had  not  had  that  pride  of  soul,  I  should  not 
now  be  seated  on  the  first  thnme  oi  the  universe ! 

 My  throne  is  in  the  nstion,  and  I  cannot 

be  separated  iVom  it  without  a  iatal  injury — fur 
the  nation  has  more  need  of  me  than  I  have  of  the 
nation!"  After  much  more pasuonate  declama- 
tion of  the  same  sort,  he  said,  addressing  himself 
rather  to  the  rest  of  that  crowded  audience  than  to 
the  corps  Ihgislatify  "But  in  three  months  we 
shall  have  peace ;  our  enemies  will  be  driven  from 
OUT  territories,  or  I  shall  be  dead !  We  have 
more  resources  than  you  imagine.  Our  enemies 
have  not  conquered  us,  and  they  never  shall  con- 
quer us ;  they  will  he  driven  back  faster  than  they 
came."  He  then  dismissed-  the  depmies,  telling 
them  to  go  back  to  their  departments,  and  there 
tell  the  people  that  their  empena  was  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace,  and  that  a  peace  without  dis- 
honour would  be  secured  by  victory  within  three 
months. 

Although  aome  men  had  reappeared  in  their 
secret  sessions,  who  boUi  felt  that  the  imperial 
throne  was  not  worth  three  months*  purchase  and 
who  now  wished  its  overthrow,*  the  senators  in- 
curred no  such  reproaches.  They  voted  and  de- 
creed whatever  was  bidden.  They  had  already 
passed  a  decree  for  a  new  conscription  of  300,000 

*  Tallej'mid,  who  h.td  bem  to  griaTonal;  incuUcd,  had  not  osIt 
been  Invitod  bnck  to  llio  Kiiitle.  butliad  twen  named  a  ni'^l>«-r<i; 
lt«  ipFclnl  Dommilteu  t  "nd  iu  IhU  capgclty  ha  had  «ith  fata 
mlroitncM  (lut  fuTiFMrd  the  atmilnte  necrwity  of  an  immndtate  praiv. 
and  Ui3t  too  upon  iromlitioiu  which  it  wa(  wi-ll  known  tlia  Kir.pi-rnr 
of  Ih*  FrvDch  would  not  Rswnt  to.  Front  the  momant  he  ■riii'nl  at~- 
Pariiall  eyci  and  t>inuj{ht«  nprc  Oxodnpon  htm.  "  Qu'cn  dll  U,  Tal- 
lojmadr  or,  Whutd'ic*  H.  Tilli-yraud  »nj  alwut  mattrnT"  wuthe 
qni-«tion  of  emyliodv;  bat  It  was  a  quvttton  wbioh  thv  caattoua, 
ututr  ■tnt'-smnu  wa*  lii  pa  hurry  to  anmrr.  Whi-n  all  couBtenaBca 
wm  twitched  and  eunvul>cd  with  excilpmrnt  and  paitiona  of  v*rk>t:a 
kindi,  ha  pmetred  tha  Dead  Sen  calm  of  hit  on;  Uxl  when  all 
too  SUM  were  waggtiiK  f^um  morning  till  dI^M,  and  f.oiD  nisht  till 
mamian,  h*  wta  more  ttcitiira  than  ha  hud  ever  been.  Nathn^ 
cwitd  take  him  off  bla  |[uard,  nothini  exctle  him:  Iw  met  mea  of  ail 
parllea,  ami  Hluod  t]ieir  ea(^t  tcrutiny  andiharp  iulerrogalorin  viih- 
ont  halrayinR  hb  own  de«p,  ftied  tMughb,  aoiil  without  cunmi.tutf 
Umaelf  in  any  way.  A  Tow  boiM-moU  was  all  Uuit  rauld  ba  ftit  out 
of  htm.    It  WM,  wo  teUcvp,  at  tliU  perirxt  that  he  met  (he  mt>  ia< 

cjuitltive  M.  da  ■  — ,  wlio  nuioted  rrlabtfully,  or,  aa  Ibo  Fieurii 

idiom  pxpresae*  it,  law  orookedly  (twyai'l  barm).  ''Well,  hnw 
do  you  think  thiuxi  are  fpAnt  on  now?'*  add  theqnertaL  "  7mi 
eusBM  DOMMyn,  ItauUwr,"  replied  Tal  ley  mad.  But  all  tht*  while 
Tallrj-raud'a  wit  and  jeiiiut  were  nhinntng  the  fauudatiom  of  a 
peaee,  with  or  irithout  floDaparta,  ana  the  natonUoa  of  the  Boaiboa 
dynuty,  if  there  ibould  remain  noaltenative  buttAot.or  ttwaluacet 
of  a  nrolongrd  war,  or  of  (he  diamembermenl  of  Fnnoa.  or  »  return 
of  a  Raiip  of  Tomi,  wWi  Ito  JmoUb  Chiba  and  ili  fHillotlnea. 
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incn>  including  all  those  who  had  escaped  the 
conscriptions  of  former  years ;  and  they  had  nearly 
doubled  the  taxes.  But  the  people  were  worn  out 
by  the  tremendous  sacrifices  they  had  already 
made,  particularly  unce  the  Russian  catastrophe: 
their  newly  found  repugnance  to  the  horrors  of 
war  continued,  even  to  the  evaporation  of  their 
patriodam;  and,  although  Wellmgton  and  the 
Engliih  had  a  6rm  footing  within  their  southern 
frontier,  and  although  Russians,  Prussians,  and 
AustriaoB  were  rushing  towards,  or  had  fiiirly 
crossed,  their  other  frontiers,  they  made  it  impos- 
sible in  many  departments  to  raise  either  the  men 
or  the  money  required :  and  in  some  quarters,  where 
the  Bourbon  royalism  and  the  spirit  of  Catholicism 
'nere  still  strong,  the  people  threatened  insurrec- 
tion. The  Vendtfe  was  on  tiptoe,  and  waited  but 
for  the  signal ;  the  populace  of  Avignon,  of  Mar- 
seilles, and  of  other  citiei  and  towns  in  Provence 
were  atltirst  for  blood  and  vengeance, — were  little 
less  ferocious  than  hud  been  the  Jacobin  bands  of 
Jourdan  Coupe-Tfite,  when  they  perambulated 
that  country  in  1193  to  butcher  every  man  or 
woman  that  preferred  the  Catholic  church  to  the 
Temple  of  Raaim»  and  the  dethroned  king  to  the 
best  of  republics.  All  parties  and  fictions  had 
been  and  were  alike  fieroe  and  vindictive.  It  was 
in  the  unchanged  nature  of  Frenchmen  that  they 
should  be  so.  The  twenty  years  which  had  rolled 
away  since  the  Jacobin  atrocities  had  not  carried 
away  with  them  the  passionate  desire  of  retaliation ; 
they  had  carried  many  of  the  Bu6Perer«  to  their 
gTsves,  but  the  children  of  those  sufferers  sur- 
vived  ;  they  saw  in  many  instances  the  destroyers 
of  their  patents  possessed  of  the  little  family  pro- 
perty, and  self-interest,  filial  affectitm,  and  a  deep- 
rooted  religious  fanaticism  all  urged  on  these  men 
of  the  South  to  acts  of  vengeance  and  violence. 
Some  of  their  worst  deeds  were  not  committed 
now,  but  at  a  later  period,  after  the  final  overthrow 
of  Bonaparte  at  Waterloo ;  but  enough  was  now 
done  to  mark  the  fierce  character  of  the  people, 
and  to  show  that  iu  them  or  from  them  the  falling 
emperor  could  have  no  hope.  Those  excited  men 
of  the  South  would  even  have  hailed  with  joy  the 
project  of  dissevering  for  ever  thdr  provinces  from 
the  rest  of  France. 

Bonaparte  had  said  before  this  that,  rather  than 
give  up  Holland,  he  would  sink  it  under  the  sea. 
But  by  this  time  nearly  the  whole  of  that  country 
was  freed  from  his  intolerable  dominion.  Several 
previous  attempts  had  been  made ;  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year,  when  all  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Russian  campaign  were  known,  an 
extensive  insurrection  had  been  planndl  at  Am- 
sterdam in  favour  of  the  long  ezpell^i  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  confederates  had  opened  some  secret 
communications  with  England,  and  were  confident 
of  support  from  that  (quarter.  But  the  violence  of 
the  French  in  enforcing  the  conscription  in  the 
Butch  provinces,  in  order  to  increase  the  army 
^th  which  Bonaparte  waa  to  meet  the  allies  in 
Germany,  drove  uie  |»0|de  into  premature  insur- 


rection, and  disjointed  the  good  plan  which  had 
been  fhtmed.  At  the  Hague.  Rotterdam,  Oud- 
Beverland,  and  other  places,  the  mob,  without  any 
previous  concert,  rose  upon  their  oppressors,  de- 
stroyed the  parish-registers  necessary  for  the 
enrolment  or  conscription  lists,  took  the  town  of 
Leyden,  and  hoisted  there  the  flag  of  their  old 
stadtholder,  amidst  enthusiastic  and  incessant 
shouts  of  "  Orange  Boven  I"  This  spontaneoua 
and  premature  popular  insurrection  was  quenched 
in  blood.  But  when  news  arrived  of  Bonaparte's 
defeat  at  Leipzig,  and  of  his  ruinous  retreat  thence, 
the  Amsterdam  confederates,  aud  other  bauds  of 
patriots,  resumed  their  Iftbours.  At  first  they  pro- 
ceeded with  great  caution  and  secrecy;  but  on 
the  13th  of  November,  when  a  portion  of  the  grand 
allied  army  was  close  upon  their  frontiers,  the 
people  of  Amsterdam  rose  in  a  body,  hoisted  the 
Orange  colours,  and  proclaimed  the  sovereicnly  of 
that  House.  The  French  authorities  thought 
proper  to  quit  the  city ;  and  on  the  next  day  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  in  which  twenty-four 
Dutchmen  were  called  ufun  by  name  to  assume 
the  temporary  administration  of  affairs.  On  the 
evening  of  the  16th  the  confederates  at  the  Hague 
receiv«l  intelligence  of  all  that  had  been  done  at 
Amsterdam,  and  a  corresponding  demonstration 
was  made  forthwith  in  that  city.  The  confederates 
appointed  the  zealous  Orangist  Count  Styrum 
governor  of  the  Hague  in  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange;  and  the  new  governor  issued  a  procla- 
mation in  the  name  of  his  prince  announcing  the 
happy  change.  So  completely  had  the  country 
been  drained  of  its  native  troops  and  resources 
during  the  three  years  and  a  half  that  it  had  been 
annexed  to  France,  that  Count  Styrum  and  the 
confederates  could  scarcely  muster  1000  Dutch 
soldiers ;  and  they  had  no  arms,  ammunition,  ac- 
coutremeotB,  military  stores,  artillery,  or  horses. 
Of  money,  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  was  none 
left :  the  exigencies  of  Bonaparte  had  demanded 
immense  supplies,  and  the  French  functionaries 
had  carried  away  with  them  every  stiver  that  was 
left.  The  proceedings  of  the  patriots  were  the 
more  courageous,  as  the  French  were  in  possession 
of  all  the  fortresses  and  strong  places  of  the  coun- 
try, and  as  General  Molitor  had  a  French  corps 
4000  strong  in  Utrecht,  only  twelve  leagues  from 
the  Hngue.  But,  though  chilled  by  some  tardiness 
and  reservation  on  the  part  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  the  confederates  relied  upon  prompt  oid 
from  England ;  and  their  hopes  were  not  disap- 
pointed. They  sent  deputies  over  to  London  to 
tell  the  Prince  of  Orange  that  his  nineteen  years 
of  exile  were  over,  and  to  invite  him  back  to  as- 
sume the  government.  Favoured  by  wind  and 
weather,  this  deputation  reached  the  British  capital 
—where  they  excited  a  fresh  joy  and  exultation— 
on  the  31st  of  November.  By  the  25th  die  Prince 
of  Orange  had  embarked  in  a  British  man-of-war ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  bis  native  country  with  the 
amiraocei  of  the  British  government  that  every 
necessary  ai4  ihould  be  given  to  himr^heUur  in 
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troopa  or  arms,  money  or  military  stores.  The 
prince  entered  the  city  of  Amsterdam  on  the  lat 
of  December,  in  the  midat  of  popular  rejoicings; 
and  he  forthwith  assumed  the  title*  not  of  Stadt- 
holder,  but  of  Sovereign  Prince  of  the  United 
Netherlands.  The  present  aid  sent  to  him  hy  the 
allies  amounted  to  some  300  Cossacka  i  hut  a 
more  valid  support  toon  arrived  from  England  and 
from  other  quarters,  and  then  the  French  were 
easily  driven  out  of  the  open  country  and  all  the 
weaker  furtitssea.  In  their  reveries  the  French 
committed  many  shameful  outrages.  Some  of 
them  fled  into  Belgium ;  but  other*  threw  them- 
selves within  the  formidable  walls  of  fiergen-op- 
Zoom.  Measures  were  promptly  adopted  fur  the 
formation  of  a  Uutch  army,  and  vitliin  the  short 
■pace  of  four  months  25,0U0  men  were  raised, 
armed,  and  equipped. 

Before  this  time  the  Danish  government  had 
been  made  to  rue  its  bad  policy  in  concluding  the 
last  treaty  with  the  French,  and  in  declaring  war 
against  the  Swedes,  which  was  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  hostilitiea  against  the  whole  Eu- 
Topean  alliance.  From  the  north  of  Germany 
Bemadotte  found  leisure  to  mnrch  against  the 
Danish  frontier ;  and  he  took  with  him  a  force  far 
superior  to  any  that  the  royal  Dane  could  show  in 
the  field.  The  Swedes  presently  overran  HoUtein, 
mrrounded  the  Danish  army,  and  reduced  its 
commander  to  sue  for  an  armistice.  The  armis- 
tice was  granted,  but  only  upon  the  hard  conditions 
that  the  Swedes  should  continue  to  occupy  Hoi- 
stein  and  part  of  Sleswig,  and  be  free  to  reduce 
some  remaining  fortresses  within  those  limits. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  patriotism  of  the 
Swiss,  who  had  been  robbed  by  the  French  of 
Geneva,  the  canton  of  Vaud,  end  the  great  Alpine 
pass  of  Mont  Simplon,  and  who  had  sufieied  other 
and  more  intolerable  evils  (though,  because  they 
were  stronger  and  braver  than  their  neighbours, 
the  Swiss  had  suffered  much  less  than  other  people 
from  the  Gallic  domination),  would  have  induced 
them  to  anticipate  the  conduct  or  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Dutch.  But  after  the  battle  of 
Leipzig,  and  as'  part  of  the  allied  armies  was 
coming  within  sight  of  the  Rhine  and  of  their 
frontier,  an  extraordinary  diet  was  summoned  to 
deliherate  on  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  flames 
of  war  out  of  their  country.  This  diet,  which  met 
in  November,  ordered  some  Swiss  militia  to  guard 
or  watch  the  frontiers  on  the  Rhine,  and  at  the 
same  time  issued  a  proclamation  asserting  the  ab- 
solute neutrality  of  the  nineteen  cantona.  This 
proclamation  was  communicated  to  Bonaparte  and 
to  the  allied  sovereigns,  with  the  expressed  hope 
or  wish  that  both  the  belligerent  parties  would 
respect  the  neutrality,  and  not  seek  to  pass  troops 
through  any  part  of  the  Swiss  territories.  Thia 
would  have  covered  France  on  her  eastern  and 
most  vulnerable  frontier,  and  would  have  shut  out 
the  allies  from  some  of  the  best  of  their  combined 
movements  of  invasion.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French,  who  had  never  respected  such  neutrali^, 


seems  to  have  deluded  himself  with  the  hope  cither 
that  the  allied  sovereigns  would  be  more  scru- 
pulous than  he,  or  that,  if  they  attempted  to  pass 
throTigh  Switzerland,  the  march  of  their  furca 
would  be  opposed,  and  the  Swiss,  with  their  tradi- 
tional, hereditary  antipathy  to  Austria,  wonld  join 
the  French.  But,  if  such  were  really  hts  hopes, 
he  was  sadly  deceived.  The  allied  sovereigns 
were  determined  not  to  be  stopped  by  the  procla- 
mation of  the  diet ;  they  offered  indeed  to  gua- 
rantee the  neutrality  of  the  cantons;  but  they 
insisted  on  their  troops  crossing  through  part  of 
the  Swiss  territory  in  order  to  enter  France  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner.  They  urged  that  the 
conflict  in  which  they  were  engaged  was  no  ordi- 
nary war  for  separate  interests  and  a^randize- 
ments,  but  a  rising  of  Europe  in  arms  to  free 
herself  from  the  intolerable  ambition  of  one  man, 
who  would  not  allow  other  nations  to  remain  at 
peace  or  to  be  masters  of  their  own  territories. 
They  admitted  that  the  Swi^s,  of  all  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  had  perhaps  the  least  reason  to  be  diseatis- 
iied  with  Napoleon ;  it  was  upon  this  considerarion 
they  were  not  called  upon  to  take  up  arms  against 
him;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  expected 
and  demanded  from  them  that  they  should  not 
oppose  the  allies  who  were  advancing  in  their  own 
defence  to  obtain  peace  by  force  of  arms  and  upon 
the  soil  of  France,  since  peace  could  not  be  gained 
from  Napoleon  in  any  other  way.  On  the  19th 
of  December  a  conference  took  place  at  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  the  alliea,  now  not  far  from  Basle ; 
and  Count  Bubna,  the  Austrian  commander,  told 
the  Swiss  deputies  that  his  troops  would  assuredly 
enter  the  Swiss  territory  on  the  following  day,  and 
proceed  to  France  by  the  shortest  road,  adding  that 
it  now  depended  on  the  Swiss  whether  they  would 
oppose  them  and  be  treated  as  enemies,  or  allow 
them  to  pass  and  be  considered  as  friends.  In  the 
latter  case  Bubna  engaged  that  the  greatest  regard 
should  be  paid  to  Swiss  propeny  of  every  kind, 
and  that  the  soldiers  of  the  allies  should  maintain 
the  strictest  diacipline.  The  Swiss  authorities  im- 
mediately entered  into  a  convention  with  the  Aus- 
trian generals,  by  which  the  march  of  the  allies 
was  to  be  regulated.  At  the  same  time  Count 
Capo  d'lstria,  as  envoy  from  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, and  M.  Lebzeltern,  as  envoy  from  the  Em- 
peror Francis,  reached  ZQrich,  where  the  Swiss 
diet  was  sitting,  and  delivered  a  note  from  their 
sovereigns,  which  proved  the  death-note  of  Bona- 
parte's Swiss  mediatorship.  "The  Act  of  Me- 
diation," said  the  two  emperors,  '*  having  been  the 
work  of  a  foreign  influence,  inimical  to  the  nst  of 
Europe,  is  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  the 
great  European  confederation,  and  the  allied 
powers,  without  pretending  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Switzerland,  cannot  any  longer 
allow  that  country  to  remain  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  French  empire."  The  true  Swiss  pride  had 
long  been  wounded  by  this  imposed  state  of  tute- 
lage: instantly  nine  of  the  old  cantons,  with  Zu- 
rich at  their  head,  named  deputies,  who^  on  the  29th 
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of  December,  declared  that  the  Bonapartesn  act  of 
mediation  was  dimWed,  and  then  addressed  an 
invitation  to  all  the  other  cantons,  old  or  new, 
acknowledging  their  independence,  and  the  inte- 
grity of  their  respective  territories,  as  at  present 
constituted,  and  urging  them  to  send  deputies  with- 
out delay  to  meet  them  at  Zurich,  and  to  concert 
and  establish  with  them  a  new  federal  pact  for 
the  whole  of  Switzerland.  Except  by  Berne,  Frey- 
burg,  and  Solure,  who  wanted  to  get  back  the 
territories  which  had  been  dependent  upon  them, 
and  nho  demanded  that  the  old  federal  pact  of  the 
thirteen  cantous  should  be  re-established  as  it 
existed  before  the  French  revolution  and  the  inter- 
ference of  Bonaparte,  all  the  cantons  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  sent  their  deputies  to  ZQrich.* 
Thus  the  eastern  as  well  as  the  southern  and 
northern  frontiers  of  France  were  left  open  to  the 
allies;  and  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines 
the  irritated  Morat  was  ready  to  raise  his  atandanl 
of  defection,  with  a  plan  of  campaign  concerted  to 
deprive  hia  brother-in-Utv  of  the  whole  of  Italy 
and  its  resources.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1613 
Htde  was  left  to  Bonaparte  except  what  the  French 
call  un  beau  desespoir. 

Our  imperial  parliament,  assembling  much 
earlier  than  usual,  met  and  discussed  this  great 
crisis  of  the  civilised  world,  some  time  before  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  addressed  his  refractory 
Corpt  Legislatif.  On  the  4th  of  Nuvember  the 
session  was  opened  by  the  prince  regent  in  person. 
After  a  brief  allusion  to  the  king's  continued  in- 
disposition, the  speech  from  the  throne,  which  was 
unusually  long,  and  which  bad  been  composed 
with  very  unusual  care,  passed  to  the  subject  of 
the  great  and  splendid  successes  with  which  hia 
majesty's  arms  and  those  of  his  allies  had  been 
blessed  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  It  no- 
ticed the  now  prosperous  state  of  British  commerce, 
which  no  effort  of  the  enemy  had  been  able  to 
crush.  It  then  dwelt  upon  the  decided  conviction 
which  now  happily  prevailed  throughout  so  large 
a  portion  of  Europe,  that  the  war  in  which  the 
allied  powers  were  engaged  against  the  ruler  of 
France,  was  a  war  of  necessity,  and  that  his  views 
of  universal  dominion  could  be  defeated  only  by 
combined  and  determined  resistance.  The  grand 
rising  of  the  Germanic  people  was  bailed  as  one  of 
the  happiest  and  most  promising  of  events ;  and  it 
was  safely  predicted  that  public  spirit  and  national 
enthusiasm  would  triumph  there,  as  they  had  done 
in  Portugal  and  in  Spain,  which  had  set  the  example 
to  the  oppressed  nations  of  the  continent.  The 
speech  then  proceeded  to  unfold,  in  general  terms, 
the  views  of  policy  entertained  at  this  juncture  by 
the  British  government  and  its  allies,  and  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  our  continuing  our  vast  efforts 
until  the  struggle  should  be  over,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  of  restoring  the  blessings  of  peace. 
After  attributing  the  long  and  far>extended  war 

*  A.  ViensHnx,  Hist,  nt  Swiliccland,  tVoin  tlip  irruption  of  I  ha 
Buteiiuis  to  UuipreMatline.  Loudon,  ISlO^SUta  mmm,  nui. 
fiutOHite.  iMOrdduring  ISIS-tl. 


to  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  ruler  of  France, 
the  prince  regent  said,  "  Still,  no  disposition  to 
require  from  France  sacrifices  of  any  description 
inconsistent  with  her  honour,  or  just  pretensions  as 
a  nation,  will  ever  be  on  my  part,  or  on  that  of 
his  majesty's  allies,  an  obstacle  to  peace.'* 

The  speech  was  received  with  universal  absent 
and  joy ;  the  voice  of  opposition  was  charmed  into 
silence,  or  into  iipen  and  hearty  concurrence;  so 
much  unanimity  had  not  been  seen  in  parliament 
for  a  very  long  time;  in  both  houses  the  addresses 
were  carried  without  the  slightest  opposition. 
Statesmen  who  had  long  been  in  the  shade,  ai.d 
who  bad  so  often  and  so  violently  differed  with 
the  present  and  the  preceding  ministry,  especially 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  management 
or  mismanagement  of  our  foreign  alliances,  now 
came  forward  to  offer  their  enthusiastic  congratula- 
tions, to  recommend,  by  their  own  high  personal 
examples,  the  spirit  of  unanimity,  and  to  support 
the  government  in  its  demantk  for  the  great 
finishing  effort  to  be  made  by  the  country.  Lord 
GrenvilTe  quitted  his  beautiful  retreat  atDropmore, 
and  his  then  matchless  plantation  of  cedars  and 
pines,  and  appeared  in  London  busy  among  the 
busiest,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  all  radiant 
with  joy.  His  conssnguiuity  seemed  to  entitle 
him  to  share  in  some  of  the  triumph  which  would 
have  been  awarded  to  William  Pitt,  if  Pitt  had 
lived  to  see  these  days  of  exultation  and  glory. 
Lord  Gienville's  speech  was  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent and  most  statesmanlike  of  all  that  were  de- 
livered in  parliament  at  this  crisis.  He  correctly 
ascribed  the  long  successful  career  of  the  French 
to  that  uniform  system  of  separation  and  disunion 
by  which  they  dissevered  and  alienated  those  con- 
tinental powers,  which,  had  they  rightly  under* 
stood  their  mutual  interests,  would  have  been  allied 
and  fastened  together  twenty  years  ago  by  one 
common  and  indissoluble  bond  for  tlte  defence  of 
their  freedom  and  independence.  Hie  Marquess 
Wellesley  waa  equally  warm  in  his  congratula- 
tiona  on  the  events  which  had  changed  the  destinies 
of  Europe.  "  Nothing,"  said  the  marquess, 
*'  can  be  now  more  true  than  the  last  words  which 
that  great  statesman  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  in  public 
— *  England  has  saved  herself  by  her  firmness, 
and  has  saved  other  nations  by  her  example !' " 
The  premier.  Lord  Liverpool,  though  little  given 
to  oratorical  displays,  or  to  any  other  display,  deli- 
vered a  speech  full  of  glowing  passages,  and  of 
gratitude  for  the  past  and  of  hope  for  the  future. 
The  lamentable  failures  and  disjunctions  of  former 
coalitions  were  known  to  the  whole  world ;  he 
need  not  dwell  upon  them.  "But  wh^did  the 
present  coalition  differ  from  the  precedmg  ones? 
What  was  this  new  life  which  gave  so  irresistible 
an  impulse  to  tiie  present  confederacy?  It  was 
the  feeling  of  national  independence,  that  noble 
sentiment  which  impels  all  men  to  stand  before 
the  liberties  of  their  country !  This  feeling,  which 
first  Vtota  among  the  nations  of  the  Peninsula,  had 

ef^  ibe  war  a  new  character.   There  had  been 
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before  van  of  kings  and  of  gorernmenti,  but  none 
like  this  war,  between  nations,  between  peoples! 
And  all  our  principles  of  policy  and  prudence  must 
bare  been  belied  if  the  issue  of  the  present  confede- 
racy had  not  been  very  different  from  that  of  any 
of  the  former  coalitions.'* 

In  the  House  of  Commons  even  Mr.  Whitbread, 
who  had  to  often  cnlled  upon  the  goTernment  to 
renounce  its  war  policy,  joined  hia  voice  in  ap- 
plause and  thanksgiving,  and  declared  that  never 
did  a  more  favourable  opportunity  present  itself  for 
us  to  exert  our  whole  strength.  He  particularly 
recommended  that  an  immediate  and  effectual  as- 
sistance should  be  sent  to  the  brave  Dutch.  But  in 
this  hou!e  the  most  eloquent  speech  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  jun.  (now  Lord  Glenelg), 
who  praised  Lord  Wellington  particularly  for 
this — that  by  an  undaunted  and  intrepid  apirit, 
the  sure  proof  of  a  genius  cons(»ouB  of  its  resources, 
he  had  been  enabled  to  defy  Uie  public  opinion  as 
to  the  invincibility  of  the  French.  Wellington 
had  never  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  enorihous 
fame  which  had  been  made  to  surround  Massena, 
Marmont,  Jourdan,  Soult,  and  the  other  great 
French  marshals,  and  he  had  successively  foiled 
or  vanquished  them  all.  Mr.  Grant  drew  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  grand  allied  armies  as  now  ex- 
isting, and  as  now  advancing,  with  victory  perched 
on  every  banner — of  nobles,  and  kings,  and  princes, 
the  royalty  and  the  aristocracy  of  Europe,  fighting 
in  the  ranks;  of  crowds  of  accomplished  captains, 
of  men  full  of  patriotism  and  heart,  instead  of 
armies  heartless  in  the  cause,  generals  corrupt 
or  incapable,  sovereigns  and  princes  blind  alike 
to  their  fame  and  to  their  true  interests!  Lord 
Castlerei^^h,  with  a  not  unlucnming  national  pride, 
detailed  some  of  the  exertions  which  England  had 
made  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  When 
the  grand  campaign  of  the  allies  began  in  the 
North,  every  party  was  poor,  and  needed  immedi- 
ate supplies  of  money;  the  great  arsenals  and 
storehouses  of  Europe  were  still  in  the  hands  or 
under  the  control  of  the  enemy,  the  military 
magazines  of  Prussia  were  his,  the  magazines  of 
Russia  had  been  nearly  exhausted  by  the  immense 
demands  of  the  preceding  year,  and  thus  arms, 
ammunition,  &C',  were  as  much  wanted  as  money. 
The  British  government  had  lost  no  time  in  supply- 
ing these  wants ;  and  in  several  cases  ministers  had 
taken  the  whole  responsibility  upon  themselves,  and 
had  made  large  disbursements  without  the  previous 
vote  of  parliament.  Independently  of  the  glorious 
services  of  our  own  army  in  the  Peninsula,  inde- 
pendently of  the  direct  aid  that  had  been  given 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,  indirect  aid  had  been 
afforded  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  armies  to 
a  great  extent.  It  frequently  occurred  that  they 
were  in  utter  want  of  military  stores  and  equip- 
ments; and  in  many  instances  the  necessities  of 
those  armies  had  been  supplied  fi'om  our  own 
commissariat.  The  aid  which  had  been  granted 
to  Spain  alone  during  the  last  year,  in  money, 
stores,  &c.t  amounted  to  about  2,000,000/.  sterling. 


During  the  last  two  years,  Portugal  had  received 
in  the  same  way  2,000,000/.  For  Sicily.  400,000^. 
had 'been  voted;  for  Sweden,  who  had  well 
earned  the  money,  1 ,000,000/.   There  had  been 

paid  in  subsidies  to  the  great  allied  powers  nearly 
4,000,00«.  Russia  had  received  2,000,000/., 
which  had  enabled  her  to  join  the  common  cause 
with  so  immense  an  army;  and  the  aid  given  to 
Prussia  had  enabled  her  to  double  the  amount  of 
the  force  for  which  she  originally  pledged  herself, 
or  to  throw  into  the  field  200,000  men.  Austria, 
upon  taking  the  field,  had  been  accommodated 
with  bills  of  credit  of  1,000,000/.  sterling,  together 
with  100,000  sund  of  arms  and  a  Urge  quantity 
of  military  stores.  In  the  mere  article  of  amall- 
arm^  in  addition  to  the  grest  expenditure  and 
waste  of  our  own  army,  we  had,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  sent  500,000  muskets  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  400,000  to  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, as  subsidiary  aid.  Wherever  a  gOTemment 
or  a  people  had  stepped  honestly  forward,  and  had 
asked  for  assistance,  it  had  been  promptly  given  by 
England.  This  promptitude,  and  this  display  of 
our  prodigious  resources,  which,  after  so  many 
years  of  war,  were  found  to  be  greatest,  most 
matured,  and  best  systematised  when  they  were 
most  needed,  had  encouraged  the  friends  and 
dismayed  the  enemies  of  Britain.  It  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  war  even  now  could  be 
terminated  without  further  exertions  on  the  part  frf 
England;  nor  would  his  lordship  calculate  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  next  year  would  fall  below 
the  standard  of  this  year.  In  round  numbers  he 
estimated  the  sum  necessary  for  military  expenses 
on  the  continent  for  the  rear  1814  at  10,000,000^, 
namelv,  4,000,000/,  for  the  Peninsula,  and 
6,000^000/.  for  Germany,  &c.  Daring  the  year, 
the  entire  British  force  under  anna,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  exceeded  230,000  men ;  ye^  notwitb. 
standing  our  heavy  losses  in  the  Penhuula  and 
among  the  Pyrenees,  the  sacrifice  of  human  lift 
was  but  a  small  per  centage  on  the  whole.  Lord 
Castlereagh  now  intimated,  in  very  general  term?, 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  expedient  to  employ  fur  a 
short  time  from  15,000  to  20,000  British  troops 
in  Holland.  To  meet  this  contingency,  and  other 
exigencies  of  the  service  which  might  arise,  he 
did  not  recommend  any  actual  increase  of  our 
armed  forces,  but  merely  proposed  a  bill  to  allow  a 
number  of  men  from  the  militia  regiments,  in  no 
case  exceeding  three-fourths  of  any  regiment,  to 
volunteer  into  the  line  on  payment  of  an  additioosl 
bounty  to  each  man.  These  militiamen  were  lo 
be  accompanied  by  their  own  oflficers,  to  whom 
encouragement  was  to  be  given  for  their  rolumea- 
ing,  in  military  rank,  pay,  half-pay,  penaion^  &e. 
It  had,  indeed,  been  for  some  time  past  chiefly 
from  our  regular  militia  that  our  line  had  been 
fed  and  reinforced ;  and  some  of  the  bat  materials 
of  Lord  Wellington's  army  had  been  vohinteen 
from  our  well  trained  and  steady  militia  regiments. 
Lord  Castlereagh's  proposal  was  assented  to  almost 
by  acclamation.  In  exposing  the  fatal  consequemei 
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of  any  inconclusive  tTansttory  peace  with  Bona- 
parte, Lord  Caiitlereagh  exhibited  the  uoprece- 
dented  amount  of  French  prisoners  ^vho  were  now 
in  the  hands  of  England  and  her  allies,  and  who 
would  be  liberated  and  restored  to  the  euemy  by 
the  conclusion  of  any  peace.  Tbi*  now  obstructed 
force  might  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
tranquUUiy  of  Europe.  The  mass  of  prison- 
ers— sailom  and  soldiers — in  England  alone, 
wu  immense;  and  it  was  principaliy  through  the 
neceasiiy  of  guarding  these  dangerous,  ingenious, 
and  often  turbulent  captives  that  our  government 
was  obliged  to  take  care  not  to  reduce  the  militia 
too  much. 

It  was  resolved  at  the  same  time  not  to  decrease, 
but  rather  to  increase,  the  naval  forces  of  Great 
Britain;  and  that  140,000  seamen  and  31,000 
marines  should  be  employed  fur  the  ensuing  year. 
They  had  turned  their  attention  raiher  tardily  to 
that  quarter ;  they  had  been  obliged  to  send  a  very 
lai^e  fleet  into  the  Baltic,  and  to  scatter  their  ships 
in  almost  every  seSf  and  iu  all  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe ;  but  now  ministers  had  adopted  schemes 
for  sweeping  the  American  flag  finun  the  ocean. 
There  were  some  ftint  attempts  at  opposition,  some 
niggardly  strictures  on  the  expenses  we  were  in- 
curring, and  on  the  greatness  of'  the  sums  paid  to 
the  allied  governments  or  spent  in  the  Peninsula ; 
but  these  murmurs  found  no  echo  in  the  country, 
which  was  excited  by  victory  and  comforted  by 
the  conviction  that  the  fall  of  the  greatest  enemy  it 
had  ever  known  was  now  close  at  hand.  Those  who 
lived  in  London,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  iu  the 
years  1612  and  1813,  can  never  wholly  forget  the 
popular  enthusiasm  which  prevailed,  as  month  by 
month,  and,  at  last,  week  by  week,  some  tidings  of  a 
fresh  victory  obtained  by  Wellington,  or  Kutusoff, 
Wittgenstien,  Bulow,  BlQcher,  or  Schwartzenberg, 
reached  the  metropolis — can  never  forget  the 
scenes  presented  at  the  illuminations  and  rejoic- 
ings for  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and 
the  Pyrenees.  The  hearty  EngUsh  shouts  and 
hurrahs  of  that  million  of  voices  still  ring  in  our 
ears;  we  still  see  the  captured  glittering  French 
eagles  as  they  were  displayed  to  the  public  gaze 
in  Downing  otreet;  and,  althoi^h  thirty  long 
years  have  passed  since  then,  our  heart  can  still 
beat  and  thrill  at  the  sight,  even  as  it  then  did 
under  a  boyish  breast;  and  cdd  end  un-English 
is  the  heart  that,  with  the  same  recollections,  has 
not  the  same  feelings. 

The  parliament  had  been  assembled  early,  with 
a  view  to  a  lung  prorogation.  It  was,  on  many 
accounts,  not  advisable  that  a  popular  assembly 
should  continue  publicly  debating  Uie  great  quea- 
tionof  war  and  peace  during  the  last  critical  stages 
of  the  war ;  but  what  was  of  still  more  importance 
was,  Uuit  ministers  should  he  relieved,  for  a  short 
season,  from  their  parliamentary  attendance  and 
toils,  and  be  so  enabled  to  devote  an  exclusive  at- 
tention to  the  last  act  or  the  last  scenes  of  Bona- 
parte. The  great  business  in  hand  was  to  terminate 
the  war ;  tbere  would  be  time  to  deal  with  other 
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business  afterwards,  when  men's  minds  would  he 
less  agitated.  The  Conimons  had  voted  all  the 
supplies  and  subsidies  proposed,  and  they  had 
already  dispatched  all  the  most  pressing  questions 
relating  to  home  aflairs.  The  state  both  of  public 
and  private  business  appeared  to  admit  of  an  un- 
usually long  adjournment,  without  an^  inconveni- 
ence or  risk  to  any  interests ;  and,  besides,  a  recent 
act  gave  the  crown  power,  in  case  either  of  proro- 
gation or  adjournment,  to  re-sssemble  at  any  time 
both  Houses,  within  the  space  of  fourteen  days. 
Upon  the  26th  of  December  Lord  Castlereagh 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House  till  the  1st 
of  March,  1814 ;  and  a  similar  motion  was  made 
by  ministers  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  both 
places  some  strong  objections  were  taken.  It  was 
said  that  the  adjournment  was  fur  much  too  long  a 
period,  and  that  the  proposition  ought  to  be  rejected 
with  indignatiou;  that  ministers,  after  obtaining 
from  the  generosity  of  parliament  all  tliat  they 
asked  for,  wished  to  gag  its  mouth  and  prevent  its 
deliberatiims ;  that  before  the  Ist  of  March  arrived 
the  condition  of  Europe  might  be  wholly  changed ; 
tiiat  England  was  now  standing  foremost  in  these 
m^hty  stxnes  of  war  and  negotiation,  yet  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  crown  wanted  to  act  the  whole  of  the 
grand  drama  without  the  osustance  of  parliament. 
The  ministerial  motion  was,  however,  carried  in 
both  Houses  without  a  division  ;  and  thus  the  go- 
vernment was  enabled  to  devote  its  whole  attention 
to  the  arduous  task  in  hand. 

A.D.  1814.  The  last  act  of  the  drama  was 
played  off  with  wonderful  rapidity.  We  shall  ad- 
here to  the  course  we  have  lately  followed,  and 
give  precedence  to  the  operations  in  which  Lord 
Wellington  and  the  British  army  were  immedi- 
ately engaged,  for  these  events  appertain  most  to 
English  history.  The  operations  of  this  compara- 
tively small  army  had  lost  none  of  their  import- 
ance and  not  an  atom  of  their  glory,  by  being 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  mightier  masses 
of  the  alUes  gathered  on  the  Rhine  and  the  bordera 
of  Switzerknd.  Wellington  and  his  army,  more- 
over, were  at  the  beginning  of  the  yeu-  farther 
advsnced  on  the  soil  of  France  than  any  of  the 
allies.  Instead  of  sending  reinforcements,  which 
they  might  very  well  have  done  after  the  passing 
of  Lord  Castlereagh's  militia  volunteering  bill,  our 
government  thought  it  proper  to  recall  some  of 
Wellington's  battalions,  with  some  of  bis  best  offi- 
cers. Thus,  at  the  close  of  1813  they  had  recalled 
Sir  Thomas  Graham  in  order  to  send  him  into 
Holland,  to  take  the  command  of  the  British  forces 
gradually  collecting  there.  They  appear  to  have 
contemplated  a  still  greater  reduction  of  the  noble 
little  array  which  had  revived  all  the  lustre  of  our 
military  fume,  and  given  to  it  a  new  illustration; 
but,  if  they  ever  seriously  entertained  this  unwise 
project,  they  yielded  to  the  remonstrances,  or  rather 
to  the  plain,  straightforward,  unceremonious  state- 
ment <n  facts  made  to  them  by  our  great  captain. 
It  was  necessary  to  the  character  of  his  arm^  that 
Wellington  should  remind  ministers  pfwhat  it  had 
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done  ;  and  this  he  did  in  his  usual  frank  manner : 
"  By  having  kept  in  the  field,  in  the  Peninsala," 
said  his  lordship,  "  about  30,000  men,  the  British 
government  have  now  for  five  years  given  employ- 
ment to  nt  least  200,000  French  troops  of  the  best 
Napoleon  had,  as  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
either  ihe  Spaniards  or  Portuguese  could  have 
resisted  fur  a  moment,  if  the  British  force  had  heeu 
vithdrawn.  The  armies  now  employed  against 
ua  in  France  cannot  he  less  than  100,000  men, 
indeed  more,  including  garrisons ;  and  I  tee  in  the 
French  newspapers  uiat  orders  have  been  given 
for  the  formation  at  Bordeaux  of  an  army  of  re- 
•enre  of  100,000  men.  Is  there  any  roan  weak 
enough  to  suppoie  that  one-third  of  the  number 
first  mentioned  would  be  employed  against  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  if  we  were  withdrawn  P 
They  would,  if  it  was  still  an  object  to  Bonaparte 
to  conquer  the  Peninsula;  and  he  would  succeed 
in  his  object.  But  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
he  would  make  peace  with  the  powers  of  the  Pen- 
insula, and  then  have  it  in  his  power  to  turn 
against  ihe  grand  allied  armies  the  200,000  men, 
which  100,000  men  are  such  troops  as  those 
allied  armies  have  Jtot  yet  had  to  aeal  with."* 
His  lordship  not  only  took  nothing  and  allowed 
nothing  to  be  taken  from  the  French  people  among 
whom  his  army  was  cantoned,  but  he  also  dis- 
bursed oousiderable  sums  for  maintaining  a  police 
in  the  country,  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
exposed  to  lawless  excesses  and  to  a  temporary 
anarchy,  as  the  Bmapartean  authorities  had  all 
fled,  and  no  French  civil  auUioritiea  had  succeeded 
them. 

Bonaparte  hoped  that  by  dictating  a  treaty  to 
the  wesk-mindcd  Ferdinand,  he  might  bring  to  his 
assistance  in  the  threatened  interior  of  France  the 
whole  of  Suchet's  army,  with  all  the  French  gur- 
risons  remaining  in  Valencia  and  Catalonia;  that 
by  restoring  the  old  dynasty  he  might  induce  the 
belief  that  he  gave  up  for  ever  all  thoughts  of  the 
Peninsula,  or — failing  in  this — that  he  should  have 
the  advantage  of  seeing  the  sudden  return  of  the 
Bourbon  prince  followed  by  a  fierce  social  war  be- 
tween the  Royalists,  the  clergy,  and  the  monks  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Cortes  and  the  Liberales  on  the 
other.  Fully  aware  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  suddenness  and  secrecy,  Bonaparte  sent  to  the 
weak  and  apiritless  captive  of  Valencay  one  M. 
de  Jjaforest,  who  had  formerly  been  ambasiador  at 
Madrid,  but  who  now  traveled  under  the  feigned 
name  of  M.  Dubois.  This  emiuary  reached  Va- 
lenqay  and  concluded  hit  negotiations  before  the 
English  or  the  Spanish  Cortes  knew  anything 
of  the  matter.  There  was,  however,  some  demur 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  Bourbon  prisoner  of  state. 
Laforest,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  demanded 
that  Ferdinand  should  concert  means  for  getting 
the  English  entirely  out  of  the  Peninsula.  Fer- 
dinand felt  that  this  would  be  no  very  easy  or 
grateful  task :  he  represented  that  be  could  make 

■  DitpKlebp*  i  Letter  lo  Eul  Buhnn^  doted  St.  inn-de-Las,  Dc- 
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no  treaty,  that  be  could  take  no  measures,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Spanish  regency ;  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  his  own  country, 
as  during  the  five  year*  and  a  half  he  had  been 
kept  in  France  he  knew  nothing  more  of  the  state 
of  affairs  than  what  he  read  in  the  French  news- 
papers. Laforest  said  that  those  newspapers  had 
exhibited  the  true  state  of  things;  but  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  Ferdinand  should  be  ao  dull 
as  to  believe  him.  The  secret  ambassador  em- 
ployed the  arguments  which  Bonaparte  put  into 
his  mouth ;  and.  absurd  and  mmstniua  as  they 
were,  these  argumenia  were  certainly  calculated  to 
work  deeply  into  the  mind  of  a  despotic  prince 
who  could  have  no  notion  of  any  form  of  govern- 
ment except  absolute  monarchy.  Laforest  told 
him  of  the  daring  and  democratic  tendencies  of  the 
Cortes,  who  had  been  enabled,  by  the  assistance  of 
British  arms,  to  assemble  and  keep  togeiher. 
Great  Britain,  he  said,  being  almost  a  republic 
herself,  and  being  eager  to  swallow  up  the  Spanish 
commerce  and  colonies,  had  encouraged  Jacobin- 
ism and  anarchy  in  Spain,  in  order  to  destroy 
both  the  monarchy  and  the  nobility,  and  erect  a 
weak  dependent  republic.  This  state  of  things 
could  not  but  be  distressing  to  France,  the  near 
neighbour  of  Spain,  and  therefore  it  was  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  so  anxious  to  prevent  it,  by 
restoring  Ferdinand,  and  excluding  it  previous 
treaty  of  unity  and  alliance  witli  him.  At  last  the 
captive  prince  consented  that  one  of  the  Spanish 
nobIem«n  in  France  ibould  negotiate  a  trea^  with 
M.  Laforest.  The  Dnque  de  San  Cu-Iob  was 
immediately  dispatched  by  Bonaparte  to  Valencay ; 
and  on  the  11th  of  December  (1S13)  a  treaty  was 
concluded  and  signed.  It  staled  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  recognised  Ferdinand  VII.  and  his 
successors  askings  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies; 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  recognised  the 
integrity  of  the  Spanish  territory  as  it  existed  before 
the  war,  and  would  deliver  up  to  the  Spaniards 
such  provinces  and  fortified  places  as  the  French 
still  occupied  in  Spain ;  that  Ferdinand  VII.  obliged 
himself  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  terrttorr 
&c.,  and  to  make  the  English  evacuate  all  provinces 
and  places  in  or  belonging  to  Spain  immediately; 
that  the  two  contracting  powers  bound  themselves 
to  maintain  their  maritime  rights  against  England, 
&c. ;  that  all  Spaniards  who  had  adhered  to  King 
Joseph  should  re-enter  upon  the  honours,  rights, 
and  privileges  which  they  had  enjo^-ed  under  him, 
and  upon  all  the  property  of  wluch  tbey  might 
have  been  deprived  by  the  Cortes,  and  that  all 
prisoners  on  both  sides  should  be  immediately 
sent  home.  [This  last  clause,  if  it  could  have  been 
executed,  would  have  given  to  Bonaparte,  at  ibt 
critical  moment,  many  thousands  of  veteran  troops, 
whereas  he  had  few  or  none  of  that  description  of 
force  to  give  back  to  Spain.]*  Ferdinand  now 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  regency,  this 
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being  the  dnt  communication  which  he  hid  know- 
ingly been  permitted  to  hold  with  his  own  country 
since  his  entrapment  at  Bayonne.  Of  the  CorteS| 
the  represeutattvea  of  the  nation,  be  took  no  notice ; 
and  it  was  evidently  hit  wish,  and  the  counsel  of 
bis  brother  Dun  Carlos,  bis  uncle  Don  Antonio, 
and  the  other  Spaniards  who  sumiunded  him,  that 
the  Cortes  should  ceate  to  eiist.  Some  ratiunal 
doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  some  subsequent 
parte  of  these  mysterious  transactions,  for  they  are 
told  on  one  hand  by  partisans  of  Ferdinand,  who 
wish  to  save  the  character  and  enhance  the  pa- 
triotism and  political  penetration  of  their  king, 
and  they  are  related  on  the  other  hand  by  dis- 
appointed, enraged  Liberalea,  who  mainiain  that 
their  prince,  or  king,  was  a  drivelling  idiot,  capa- 
ble of  trick  and  cunning,  but  incapable  of  patriot- 
ism or  any  other  magnanimous  feeling.  According 
to  one  party,  be  knew,  through  Madame  de  Talley- 
rand and  the  light  of  hia  own  reason,  that  the 
downfall  of  Bonaparte  was  a  certainty  ;  and,  even 
without  this  consoling  knowledge,  he  would  have 
preferred  remaining  in  his  captivity  and  exposed 
to  the  old  fate  of  dethroned  and  imprisoned  kings 
(with  which,  they  say,  he  was  more  than  once 
menaced),  to  returning  to  the  Spanish  throne  with 
dishonour  to  himself,  or  danger  or  dishonour  to 
(he  Spanish  nation.  According  to  the  other  ex- 
treme party,  be  stilt  believed  in  the  irresistible 
destiny  of  Bonnparte ;  he  would  even  now  have 
consented  to  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Bona- 
parte family ;  and  he  cared  not  to  «hat  dishonour 
he  sunk  himself  and  his  country,  provided  he  could 
only  return  to  reign,  to  re-estaUlisb  the  Inquisition, 
and  to  take  a  bloody  vengeance  on  the  men  who 
had  revived  the  ancient  and  free  institutions  of 
Spain.  But  the  story,  as  told  by  Ferdinand's 
apologists,  is  sufficiently  base.  The  Duqne  de 
San  Carlos,  who  had  negotiated  the  treaty,  was 
made  the  bearer  of  it,  and  of  Ferdinand's  royal 
letter  to  'the  Regency.  And  the  Duque  was 
cecraly  inslructed  by  the  king  to  inquire  into 
the  spirit  of  the  Regency  and  Cortes,  and  if  he 
should  find  them  devout,  loyal  men  (and  not 
tainted  with  infidelity  aod  Jacobinism),  be  was 
then  to  let  the  R^jency  know — ^but  in  the  greatest 
secrecy — that  his  royal  intention  really  was  that 
the  treaty  should  be  ratified,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  injury  to  the  good  faith  which  Spain 
owed  to  her  allies,  and  without  injury  to  the  public 
weal.  Should  the  Regency  be  of  opinion  that  the 
treaty  might  be  ratified  upon  an  understanding 
with  England  temporarily,  and  until  his  return  to 
Spain  should  be  effected,  upon  the  supposition  that 
he  (without  whtise  free  approbatim  it  could  not  be 
complete)  would  not  ratify  it  when  at  liberty,  but 
declare  it  to  have  been  constrained  and  null,  then 
and  in  that  case  he  wished  the  Regency  so  to 
ratify  it,  because  the  French  could  not  reasonably 
reproach  him,  if,  having  acquired  information  con- 
cerning the  real  state  of  Spain,  which  had  been 
withheld  from  him  in  his  captivity,  he  should  re- 
fuse to  confirm  the  treaty.   But,' continued  tlieae 


Jesuitical  instructions,  which  were  meant  to  dupe 
the  Spanish  Liberales  as  well  as  Bonaparte,  if  the 
Duque  de  San  Carlos  should,  upon  his  diligent  and 
secret  inquiry,  find  out  that  the  Regency  and  the 
Cortes  were  really  infected  with  infidelity  and 
Jacobinism,  then  he  was  to  reserve  his  explana- 
tions, and  simply  demand  from  them  the  ratifi(»> 
tion  of  the  said  treaty;  for,  if  Euch  were  the 
principles  of  the  governing  parly  in  Spain,  the 
sooner  the  king  returned  to  curb  it  the  better,  and 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  them  would  not 
prevent  his  majesty  from  continuing  the  war 
against  the  French,  if  the  interest  and  good  faith 
of  the  Spanish  natiou  should  require  it.  But  this 
last  reserved  intention  of  King  Ferdinand  was  to 
be  kept  profoundly  secret,  cloce  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  Duqu^  de  San  Carlos's  Spanish 
heart,  lest  through  any  babbling  or  treachery  it 
should  be  made  known  to  the  French  government. 

The  duque  travelled  from  Valen^ay  under  a 
feigned  name,  as  M.  de  Laforeat  had  travelled  to 
that  place,  Ferdinand  being  apparently  quite  as 
anxious  as  Bonaparte  that  his  mission  should  not 
be  suspected  by  the  English.  The  duque  took  the 
eastern  road,  entered  Spain  by  Catalonia,  and,  with 
the  treaty  of  Valen^ay  and  the  royal  letter  in  hia 
])ocket,  he  arrived  secretly  at  Sucmt'i  head-quar- 
ters, on  his  way  to  Madrid.  It  is  said  that  this 
arrival  had  the  immediate  effect  of  paralyzing  the 
Spanish  corps  d^armee  of  General  Copons,  who 
bad  promised  to  co-operate  actively  with  General 
Clinton,  but  who  was  now  fully  informed  hy  some 
of  Suchet's  people,  or  by  the  Duque  de  San  Carlos 
himself,  that  amicable  arrangements  had  been  en- 
tered into,  which  would  render  equally  unnecessary 
the  presence  of  Clinton's  and  Wellington's  armies, 
and  any  further  campaigning  or  fighting  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  Spanish  generals.  It  is  added, 
that,  ljut  for  the  promptitude  with  which  the 
Cortes  quashed  the  worse  than  duplex  treaty. 
General  Copons,  regardless  of  the  safety  of 
Clinton  and  his  army,  would  have  concluded  a 
separ^e  armistice  w'idi  Marshal  Suchet  The 
Spanish  r^;ency  was  now  a  nullity,  as  the 
Ckirtes,  with  their  one  chamber  or  house,  had  made 
themselves  an  executive  as  well  at  legislative  body, 
and  had  monopoliaed  all  the  powers  of  government. 
When  San  Carlos  made  the  treaty  known,  he  found 
that  the  Cortes  were  not  so  very  anxious  for  the 
return  of  their  sovereign,  and  that  they  would  not 
ratify  the  treaty  either  with  or  w  ithout  the  mental 
reservation  which  Ferdinand  recommended.  On 
the  8th  of  January  the  regency,  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Cortes,  replied  to  his  most  Catholic  majesty, 
that  they  were  happy  to  hear  of  his  good  health  and 
noble  sentiments  ;  that  they  and  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple were  very  faithful,  loyal,  and  affectionate;  that 
they  would  continue  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifieea 
to  see  him  placed  upon  the  throne  of  love  and  jus- 
tice which  they  had  prepared  for  him ;  but  that 
for  the  present  they  most  content  themselves  with 
declaring  that  he  was  the  beloved  and  desired  of 
the  whole  nation.  And  then  followed,  their  afaao- 
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lute  rejection  of  the  treaty.  It  was  their  duty, 
they  aaid,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  a  decree 
passed  by  the  Cortes  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1811. 
And  this  decree,  which  they  enclosed  in  their  an- 
swer to  Ferdinand,  was  that  by  which  the  Cortes 
enacted  that  no  treaty  concluded  by  the  king  dur- 
ing his  restraint  and  captivity  could  be  recognised 
by  Spain.  Bonaparte,  who  was  now  as  eager  to 
withdraw  the  remnant  of  his  troops  from  Spain  as 
ever  he  had  been  to  send  his  armies  thither,  re- 
leased Generals  Palafox  and  Zayaa  from  the  donjon 
of  Vincennes,  and  sent  them  to  Valen^ay,  to  per- 
Boade  Ferdinand  to  exert  himself  in  order  to  pro- 
cure an  immediate  armistice  between  Suchet  and 
the  Spanish  generals.  Don  Pedro  de  Macanas 
had  arriTed  before,  and  the  canon  Eacoiquiz  soon 
followed  Palafox  and  Zayas :  the  canon  had  appa- 
rently the  same  mission  as  the  two  generals,  and, 
as  a  churchman,  he  might  be  eager  for  the  re- 
storation of  his  king,  as  the  most  probable  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  which  the  Cortes  were 
madly  waging  against  church  property  and  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries.  M.  de  Laforest,  who  conti- 
nued at  Valeni^ay,  now  proposed  to  the  assembled 
Spaniards,  that  they  should  all  exert  themselves  in 
working  out  the  wishes  of  King  Ferdinand  and  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  a  general  suspension  of 
hostilities,  "humanity  requiring  that  all  uselcRs 
expenditure  of  blood  should  be  avoided."  Mar- 
shal Suchet  had  been  appointed  by  the  emperor 
his  commissioner  for  executing  the  evacuation  of 
the  Spanish  fortresses  and  territory ;  Suchet  had 
full  powers  to  treat  for  an  armistice,  and  it  there- 
fore depended  solely  upon  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  expedite  this  business  and  put  an  end 
to  the  horrors  of  war,  which  had  so  long  desolated 
their  country.  The  generous  emperor,  too,  was 
quite  ready  to  release  all  his  Spanish  prisoners ; 
the  generals  and  officers  should  travel  post,  the 
common  soldierb  should  be  marched  to  the  frontier, 
and  be  delivered  up  as  fast  as  they  arrived.  Could 
Spaniards  who  loved  their  king  and  country  hesi- 
tate? Macanaz  and  Escoiquiz  assented  to  all  that 
the  French  diplomatists  said,  and  Palafox  under- 
took to  go  into  Spain  and  there  endeavour  to  ac- 
complish his  wishes.  This  was  before  the  Duque 
de  San  Carlos  had  reached  Madrid,  or  before  any 
intelligence  had  been  received  from  him.  Ferdi- 
nand therefore  gave  Palafox  a  duplicate  of  the 
duque*a  commission,  in  case  any  accident  might 
have  befallen  that  incognito  envoy  upon  the  road ; 
and  also  a  letter,  in  which  he,  the  king,  opressed 
his  belief  that  the  regency  would  have  ratined  the 
treaty  before  Palafox 'a  arrival  at  Madrid.  But 
at  the  same  time  Ferdinand  gave  Palafox  secret 
instructions  to  see  the  English  ambassador  at  Ma- 
drid, and  tell  him,  in  the  king's  name,  that  the 
treaty  waa  a  hoax.  Palafox  arrived  safely  at  the 
Spanish  capital,  but  his  journey  was  useless.  On 
the  28th  of  January  the  regency,  or  rather  the 
Cortes,  replied  that  they  must  refer  his  majesty  to 
their  former  letter  and  to  the  decree  therein  con- 
tained; that  an  ambaaaador  extraordinary  and  ple- 


nipotentiary had  now  been  named  on  his  majesly't 
behalf,  to  attend  a  congreas  (the  congress  of  Cha- 
tillon),  in  which  the  allied  powers  were  about  to 
give  peace  to  Europe ;  that  in  that  congress  the 
Spanish  treaty  would  be  concluded ;  that  it  would 
soon  be  ratified,  not  by  the  regency,  but  by  hii 
majesty  himself  in  his  royal  palace  of  Madrid,  &c. 

Lord  Wellington  had  Iwen  vexed  by  these 
transactions  ;  but  he  had  not  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise. He  had  clearly  foreseen  that  Bonaparte 
would  adopt  some  measures  of  the  sort  in  order  to 
get  back  Suehet's  army,  and  to  excite  disturbanni 
in  Spain.  He  had  obtained  information  respecting 
the  mysterious  journey  of  the  Duque  de  San  Car* 
los,  of  the  treaty  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  and 
of  the  papers  connected  with  it :  he  knew  perfectly 
well  of  Palafox's  expedition ;  and  he  expected  that 
Bonaparte  would  make  a  second  effort,  and  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  Cortes  by  withdrawing  his  truops 
from  Spain  without  exacting  any  conditions.  But 
he  was  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  General  Coponi 
in  concealing  what  he  knew  of  the  Duque  de  Sin 
Carlos'  arrival  and  the  nature  of  his  mission,  and 
in  making  no  report  to  him.  His  lordship  knew 
better  than  any  man  that  the  irreconcilable  preten- 
sions of  the  Liberales  and  royalists  must  sooner 
or  later  plunge  Spain  into  an  anarchy;  hm  he 
hoped  to  have  done  with  the  war  before  this  grot 
storm  could  break  out  in  his  rear. 

As  soon  a!B  his  lordship  could  get  his  snppliei, 
and  could  put  his  army  in  motion,  he  commenced 
a  series  of  operations  intended  to  drive  Marshal 
Soult,  not  only  from  his  entrenched  camp  under 
the  walla  of  Bayonne,  hut  also  from  all  the  coantrj 
on  the  lefl  of  the  Adour.  Early  in  Februanr,  in 
apite  of  the  badness  of  the  weather  and  the  roads, 
he,  by  a  succession  of  brilliant  movements  and 
partial  engagements,  drove  Soult  before  him, 
making  him  abandon  the  BIdasoa  altogether,  quit 
his  entrenched  camp  and  cross  the  Gave  d'OItfrun, 
an  affluent  of  the  Adour.  On  the  21th  of  February 
he  fell  upon  the  mar8hal*s  army  concentrated  at 
Orthez,  routed  it,  and  pursued  it  to  the  banks  of 
the  Adour.  In  this  battle  of  Orthez  the  allies  had 
271  killed  and  about  2000  wounded  or  missing; 
but  the  French  loss  was  very  great  in  the  battle, 
and  still  greater  in  the  retreat,  for  the  fredi  con- 
scripts  deserted  in  masses,  throwing  away  th«r 
arms,  and  flying  like  a  rabble.  On  the  1st  of 
March  Wellington's  head-quarters  were  at  St. 
Sever,  beyond  the  Adour.  T hro^h  the  victor  of 
Orthez  and  rapid  advance,  the  French  garr^ 
in  Bayonne  was  left  to  its  own  resources,  and  the 
high  road  to  the  important  city  of  Bordeaux-— > 
city  teeming  with  royalists  and  counter-rcvoln- 
tionists — waa  thrown  open  to  the  allies.  Sir  John 
Hope,  with  a  division  of  the  army,  immediatcif 
invested  Bayonne ;  and  Marshal  Beresford  nai 
detached  with  two  diviaions  to  occupy  Bordeaux. 
On  the  arrival  of  Beresford  the  mayor  and  most 
of  the  inhabitanta  of  Bordeaux,  of  their  o^^ 
accord,  proclaimed  Louis  XVI 1 1.  As  the  allied 
powers  had  not  yet  pledged  themselves  to  supj^ort 
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tlie  Bourbon  cause,  or  not  to  treat  with  Bonaparte 
as  the  ruler  of  France,  Lord  Wellington  had  most 
particularly  and  emphatically  instructed  Beresford 
not  to  originate  nor  encourage  any  rising  of  the 
Bourbon  party  ;  on  no  account  to  encourage  hopes 
which  might  be  diaappointed,  or  to  excite  insur- 
rectionary movements  which  might  be  put  down 
and  avenged  with  blood,  if  the  allied  sovereigns 
should  eventually  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  pre- 
sent ruler,  and  leave  Bonaparte  on  the  throne  of 
France.  In  all  directions  the  same  delicate  regard 
was  paid  to  the  future  safety  of  the  French  roy- 
alists, nor  was  any  encouragement  given  to  them 
aa  an  active  counter-revolutionary  party  until 
Bonaparte  had  abdicated  the  throne  and  taken  his 
departure  to  the  island  of  Elba.  A  general  insur- 
rection of  the  south  would  have  facilitated  the 
work  in  hand,  and  would  have  given  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Bourbon  princes  and  their  agents,  who 
for  some  time  past  had  constantly  surrounded  and 
importuned  the  British  general,  and  who  had  not 
unfrequenlly  complained  that  he  waa  injuring  their 
cause  by  throwing  cold  water  upon  the  loyal 
enthusiasm  of  the  French;  but  it  suited  not  the 
political  morality  of  Wellington  to  commit  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  these  royalists  before  he  knew  that 
they  would  not  be  abandoned  by  the  allies.  And 
yet,  while  Wellington  was  pursuing  this  line  of  con- 
duct, and  while  the  headlong  French  royalists  were 
blaming  him  for  not  protecting  them  from  the 
consequences  of  thetr  own  rash  conduct.  Marshal 
Soult  and  General  Count  Gazan  issued  a  turgid 
and  insulting  proclamation,  accusing  the  British 
commander  of  fomenting  revolt  and  civil  war  in 
France;  of  seeking  to  obtain, by  means  of  intestine 
factions,  those  advantages  which  he  could  not  gait) 
by  the  sword.  And  this,  too,  was  said  when  thg 
sword  of  Wellington  had  cut  his  way  from  th^ 


frontiers  of  Portugal  far  into  the  interior  of  France, 
unaided,  unsupported,  but  thwarted  or  impeded  by 
an  infinitude  of  causes  which  would  have  broken 
the  heart  or  have  turned  the  brain  of  almost  any 
other  commander.  This  disgraceful  proclamation, 
which  could  still  deceive  thousands  of  Frenchmen 
remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  did,  indeed,  go  to 
prove  the  justness  of  a  remark  which  his  lordship 
had  made  long  ago,  when  the  system  was  in  its 
perfection — that  it  was  impossible  for  people  in 
France  to  know  the  truth,  the  whole  system  of 
Bonaparte's  government  being  based  on  trickery 
and  deception. 

On  the  18th  of  March  Lord  Wellington  ad- 
vanced his  victorious  army  to  Vic  Bigorre,  and 
Soult  retreated  to  some  good  positions  at  Tarbes. 
It  was  thought  that  the  French  marshal  would 
stand  and  fight  a  general  battle  here,  but  he  did 
not,  continuing,  on  the  20th,  his  retreat  towards 
Toulouse,  where  he  arrived  on  the  24th.  The 
main  object  of  SouU*s  movements  was  to  facilitate 
a  junction  with  Marshal  Suchet,  who,  through  the 
imbecility  of  King  Ferdinand  and  the  want  of 
activity  and  daring  in  Copons  and  the  other  Spa- 
nish generals  in  tHe  east,  had  been  allowed  to 
withdraw  14,000  men  from  Catalonin,  in  addition 
to  another  force,  of  from  8000  to  10,000,  which 
he  had  previously  detached  into  France.  Seeing 
that  nothing  could  he  gained  by  keeping  him, 
while  there  was  a  chance  of  gaining  much  by  re- 
leasing him,  Bonaparte  ordered  Ferdinand  to  be 
l(t  loose  from  his  pleatant  prison  bower  at  Valen- 
pofl  aTiA  whisked  across  the  Pyrenees.  The  cap- 
y  1  king  reached  Perpignan  on  the  22nd  of 
rC^i  agreed  with  Suchet  to  allow 

J/i*      Vithdraw,  not  only  the  forces  he  had  in  the 
\\\^        ^^'^      garrisons  be  had  in  the  fortresses 
^g\omft,  vibich  garrisons  were  all  blockaded 
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Sp&nish  troops,  and  very  near  the  capitul^ing 
point.  But  die  Cortes  had  previously  resolved 
that  these  garrisons  should  not  be  allowed  to  return 
to  France  with  their  arms;  and  they  referred  the 
question  of  the  king's  unwise  agreement  with 
Suchet  to  Lord  Wellington,  who  dectajed,  in  the 
Btruugest  manner,  that  the  said,  garrisons  in  Cata- 
lonia, or  any  otho-  French  force  whatsoever, 
ought  to  be  allowed  no  capitulation,  except  on  the 
condition  of  their  bring  prisoneri  of  war.  Trom 
15,000  to  18,000  Frenchmen  were  shut  up  in 
these  garrisons ;  they  were  not  conscripts,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  veteran  troops,  with  a  spirit  as  yet 
unbroken  by  any  decisive  defeat ;  and,  if  Suchet 
could  have  united  his  whole  force  and  have 
brought  it  to  join  Soult  on  the  Garonne,  the 
enemy  must  have  been  too  strong  for  Wellington, 
whose  forces  were  much  weakened  by  the  blockade 
of  Bayonne ,  and  the  occupation  of  Bordeaux. 
Suchet,  however,  had  already  detached  10,000 
men  into  France,  and  he  waa  allowed  to  move  off 
with  the  14.000  dispwabte  men  he  had  in  the 
field.  From  the  defiles  of  CaUlonia,  where  he 
ought  to  have  been  crushed  or  reduced  to  the  plight 
of  Dupont  at  Baylen,  Marshal  Suchet  marched 
across  the  broad  isthmus  which  joins  France  to 
the  Pyreneei  and  to  Spain ;  bnt  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  April  before  he  reached  Narbonne,  and 
thcui  he  halted.  He  had  still  a  very  long  march 
to  perform  befure  he  could  join  Soult.  And,  as 
part  of  the  Auatrian  army,  which  had  poured  into 
France  through  Switzerland,  had  reached  Lyons, 
and  had  established  its  outposts  considerably  to 
the  south  of  that  great  city,  he  may  have  had  some 
apprehension  that  they  would  interpose  in  force 
between  him  and  Toulouse.  Besides,  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  never  had  any  great  desire  to  place 
himself  under  SouU's  orders,  or  to  unite  the  un- 
broken veterans  he  had  saved  to  the  broken  and 
disorderly  army  which  could  stand  nowhere. 

Soult,  as  we  have  seen,  arrived  at  Toulouse  on 
the  24th  of  March;  on  the  2Tth  Wellington  was 
close  to  him,  in  front  of  Toulouse;  but  the  broad, 
deep,  and  rapid  river  Garonne  fluwcd  between  them, 
the  beat  passages  were  defended  by  French  artil- 
lery, and  the  English  pontoons  and  other  means  of 
carrying  over  troops,  cannon,  and  storea,  were  very 
'  defective.  It  waa  therefore  the  9th  of  April  before 
Wellington  got  the  allied  army  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Garonne.  On  the  10th  was  fought  the 
bloody  battle  of  Toulouse.  This  has  been  held  to 
have  been  a  useless  display  of  heroism,  snd  unneces- 
sary waste  of  human  life  ;  hut  the  British  general 
knew  not  the  events  and  causes  which  had  rendered 
the  combat  unnecessary ;  and  ia  fighting  he  had 
one  grand  object  in  view,  which  was  to  beat  and 
scatter  the  army  of  Soult  before  it  could  be  joined 
by  Suchet,  and  to  prevent  that  union  of  the  two 
marshals  which  might  have  revived  the  hopes  of 
the  alidicating  emperor,  and  have  brought  him 
down  to  the  South  to  try  another  throw  of  fiie  dice. 
If  this  had  happened,  and  if  the  Austrians  had  not 
moved  forward  from  Lyons  with  much  more  ra- 


pidity than  they  usually  employed,  the  weakened 
army  of  Wellington  would  have  been  expoaed  at 
least  to  the  chances  of  a  defeat,  and  of  a  loi^  and 
disastrous  retreat.  Soult  now  occupied  auother 
entrenched  camp  of  a  very  formidable  description, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  of  Toulouse,  on  s 
range  of  heights  between  the  river  Era  and  the 
great  canal  of  Languedoc.  He  had  redoubts  snd 
entrenchments,  and  tremendous  teles  de  poni  both 
on  the  river  and  on  the  canal,  which  must  bodi  he 
crofsed  by  the  allies.  Although  Bonaparte  had 
made  very  large  drafts  upon  Soult*s  army  of  the 
South  to  strengthen  his  own  army  in  Champagne, 
the  marshal  had  pretty  nearly  an  equality  of  num- 
bers, while  in  artillery  he  had  a  great  superioritT- 
According  to  the  best  calculation  which  has  beeu 
made,  Soult  had  not  less  than  42,000  men,  while 
Wellington  had,  in  British,  Germans,  and  Portn- 
gtiese  about  30,000,  and  in  Spaniards  about  15,000. 
Nearly  the  whole  position  was  bristling  with  Soult's 
guns ;  and  many  of  these  were  so  placed  in  bauery 
on  the  summits  of  hills  that  they  could  make  a 
plunging  fire  into  the  ascending  attacking  columna. 
Moreover,  there  were  many  strongly  built  bouK^ 
which  had  been  fortified  and  crammed  with  finuV- 
leun :  and  there  were  scattered  villages,  vtroitf 
stone  walls  separating  the  vineyardi  and  orchinli, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  strt^mleta,  and  of  trencba 
cut  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  AU  the  roadi, 
too,  were  detestable,  some  of  them  knee-deep  with 
mud  or  soft  slippery  clay,  which  was  far  more  dir 
advantageous  to  those  who  had  to  march  conuder* 
able  distances  to  get  to  the  attack  than  to  thoie 
who  were  fixed  and  stationary,  and  who  had  to 
meet  the  attack  behind  prepared  and  fortified  lines.* 
Most  fortunately  the  I8th  hussars,  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Colonel  Vivian,  had  attaclieil 
and  defeated  a  superior  body  of  Freuch  cavaliy, 
had  driven  them  through  the  village  of  Croix 
d'Orade,  had  taken  about  100  priaonera,  and  had 
given  the  allies  possession  of  an  important  bridge 
over  the  Era.  As  day  dawned  on  the  morning  of 
the  lOth  of  April  (it  was  Easter  Sunday,  the 
holiest  of  all  Sabbaths,  a  day  of  pence  aod  recor 
ciliation,  and  the  church-bielU  of  the  dialant  nl- 
lages  were  calling  the  devout  peasantry  to  nulim 
and  early  mass)  the  culuroua  of  the  allies  began  to 
move  to  their  variotu  points  of  attack,  and  to  one 
of  the  fiercest  and  deadtieat  acenea  diat  war  m 
present.  Marshal  Beresford  moved  first  with  the  i 
4lh  and  6th  divisions,  who  crossed  the  £rs  by  the 
bridge  of  Croix  d'Orade,  gained  after  some  hard 
fighting  possession  of  the  village  of  Montblaoc, 
and  then  attacked  and  carried  some  height!  <a 
SouU's  right,  and  the  redoubt  which  had  been  in- 
tended to  cover  and  protect  that  flank  :  but  the 
French  were  still  in  possession  of  four  other  re- 
doubts, and  of  the  entrenchments  and  fortified 
houses,  from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged 
without  artillery — and  to  drag  heavy  guns  up  these 

■  It  liad  nintd  rtUlanljr  for  tamay  iayw;  and  tha  nil,  bmM 
■ukloft  iba  hwt  rcMMla  wane,  hod  awvlled  Uie  river  GarooB*. 
MavMl  ibe  pn-ua  of  Uw  «1IM  my,  ud  lad  «t*aa  8mM  tk  w" 
tia«  to  somrlM*  lita  daioiMk 
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steeps  and  along  those  execrable  roads  was  work 
that  must  require  great  time,  and  the  exertions  of 
men  as  well  as  horses.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment 
that  Beresford  fell  upon  Soult's  right,  Wellington 
threw  forward  the  Spanish  division  of  General 
Freyre  to  fall  upon  Soult'a  left.  At  first  these  Spa- 
niards were  Tet)ulaed,  and,  being  panic-etricken  bv 
the  destructive  fire  of  the  French  redoubts,  and 
then  being  charged  by  French  bayonets,  they  stag- 
gered, wavered,  and  began  a  flight  down  the  hills, 
which  might  have  been  attended  with  very  fatal 
consequencea ;  but  one  Spanish  regiment,  theTira- 
dores  de  Cantabria,  got  well  under  the  French 
entrenchments,  stood  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  then 
the  British  light  division,  coming  up  at  the  charging 
pace,  rallied  the  Spaniards  who  had  given  ground, 
j.nd  advanced  with  them  to  the  attack  with  an  irre- 
listible  fury,  and  with  a  contempt  of  wounds  and 
jeath.  Greneral  Mendizabal,  who  was  in  the  field 
IS  a  volunteer.  General  Espeleta,  several  chiefs  of 
:orpa,  and  officers  of  the  staff  were  wounded,  and 
he  men  were  mowed  down  by  whole  ranks  at  a 
ime;  but  there  they  stood  on  the  brow  of  that 
■loody  hill  until  Wellington  was  enabled  to  rein- 
srce  them,  and  until  Beresford  had  made  sure  of 
■le  victory  by  breaking,  crushing,  and  turning  the 
*rcnch  right.  Beresford  had  been  obliged  by 
le  badness  of  the  ruads  to  leave  his  artillery  in  the 
illage  of  Montblanc  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
certions  that  were  made,  some  time  elapsed  before 
le  guns  could  be  brought  up.  During  this  trying 
iterval  Beresford's  two  divisions  were  exposed  to 
le  hottest  fire  of  Soult's  batteries;  but  the  men 
leltered  themselves  as  best  they  could  behind 
e  redoubt  they  had  captured.   As  soon  as  his 


artillery  arrived  (it  was  about  the  hour  of  noon), 
Beresford  continued  his  movement  along  the 
ridge,  and  carried,  with  the  single  brigade  of  Ge- 
neral Pack,  the  two  principal  redoubts,  and  all 
the  fortified  houses  in  the  enemy's  centre.  The 
enemy  made  a  desperate  effort  from  the  side  of  the 
canal  of  Languedoc  to  regain  those  redoubts,  but 
they  were  repulsed  by  the  British  bayonets  with 
considerable  loss;  General  Taupin,  who  had  led 
them  on,  was  slain ;  and,  Beresford's  sixth  division 
continuing  its  movement  along  the  ridge  of  the 
heights,  and  the  Spanish  troops  making  a  corre- 
sponding movement  upon  the  front,  ihe  French 
were  soon  driven  from  the  two  redoubts  and  the 
entrenchments  they  had  on  their  left ;  and  the 
whole  range  of  heights,  which  Soult  and  his  en- 
gineer officers  had  taken  such  pains  to  fortify, 
remained  in  the  undisturbed  possesEion  of  the  allies 
and  of  Marshal  Beresford.  The  ground  not  ad- 
mitting of  the  operations  of  our  cavalry,  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  charging  the  retiring  foe,  who 
withdrew  with  some  confusion  across  the  canal  of 
Languedoc  into  the  town  of  Toulouse,  which  Suult 
at  one  time  thought  of  defending.  Victory  could 
not  be  gained  upon  such  ground,  and  iu  the  teeth 
of  so  many  strong  work?,  without  great  loss  :  60O 
of  the  allies  lay  dead  on  the  field,  about  4000  were 
wounded  ;  Colonel  Coghlan  uf  the  61st  was  killed 
in  the  attack  on  the  heights,  General  Pack  was 
wounded,  Colonel  Douglas  of  the  6th  Portuguese 
regiment  lost  his  leg,  and  many  brave  officers  were 
maimed  and  disabled.  There  is  the  usual  difficulty 
in  striking  the  balance  of  loss  :  Soult  confessed  to 
3200  in  kilted  and  wounded  ;  and,  as  his  people 
had  fought  in  good  part  under  cover,  and  had  n(|t^ 
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contended  long  after  the;  had  lost  their  redoubts, 
fortified  hoiiaea,  and  entrenchmente,  it  is  probable 
that  hie  army  suffered  somewhat  less  than  the  allies. 
Our  loss  fell  the  heaviest  on  Marshal  Beresford's 
sixth  division ;  for,  although  his  fourth  division  had 
been  exposed  on  their  march  along  the  French  front 
to  a  galling  fire,  they  were  not  so  much  engaged  as 
the  sixth.  Other  divisions  of  the  army  were  not 
engaged  at  all.  But  Picton,  with  his  fighting  third 
division,  got  his  Welsh  bead  heated,  and  committed 
an  act  of  imprudence,  engaging  in  earnest  where 
he  had  been  ordered  only  to  make  a  feint,  and 
■torming  a  tremendous  tete  dkpont  which  he  had 
been  ordered  to  observe.  In  the  repulse  nutained 
at  this  point  a  good  many  of  the  fighting  men  were 
laid  low,  MajoT-GeQeral  Brisbane  was  wounded, 
and  Colonel  Forbes  of  the  45th  was  killed.  Before 
the  hour  of  Ave  Maria  the  allies  were  established 
on  three  sides  of  Toulouse,  and  the  French  were 
driven  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill  from  ilieir  exterior 
works  in  the  suburb  on  the  left  of  the  Garonne 
within  the  ancient  walls  of  the  town.* 

On  the  night  of  the  1 1th  Soult  evacuated  Toulouse 
by  the  only  road  which  was  vet  open  to  him,  and 
retired  by  Castelnaiidary  to  Carcassonne.  He  left 
behind  him  in  the  town  1600  wounded  men,  three 
generals  (Harispe,  Baurot,  and  St.  Hilaire),  various 
pieces  of  artillery,  large  quantities  of  ammunition, 
and  stores  of  all  descriptions.  All  these  were  taken  by 
the  alliea.  On  the  12th  Wellington  entered  Tou- 
louse, to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  thus  reliered  from  the  dread  of  a  siege.  His 
lordship  found  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons  fly- 
ing, and  all  the  authorities  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  wearing  white  cockades  and 
scarfs.  The  mayor  had  quitted  the  town  with 
Soult*8  army,  but  his  adjoint^  with  a  numerous 
deputation,  presented  an  address  to  his  lordship, 
requesting  him  to  receive  the  key  of  the  good  and 
loyal  city,  in  the  name  of  "  Our  dear  King,"  Louis 
XVIII.,  who  had  become  the  dearer  through 
twenty  years  of  cruel  suflering;  and  also  to  accept 
on  his  own  account  the  boundless  gratitude  which 
the  people  of  Toulouse  felt  for  his  lordship's  grand, 
generous,  and  (in  history)  unparalleled  conduct. 
Lord  Wellington  told  them,  as  he  had  told  the 
people  of  Bordeaux,  that  the  only  wish  of  the 
government  he  served  was,  and  ever  had  been,  a 
peace  founded  upon  justice,  and  the  iiulependence 
of  Europe ;  thai  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  ambassadors  of  the  allied  powers  were  still 
engaged  in  negotiating  such  a  peace,  "  if  it  were 
possible  to  obtain  it  from  the  actual  government 
of  France;"  that  he  saw  that  the  city  of  Tou- 
louse, like  a  great  many  other  towns  of  France, 
contained  persons  who  were  anxious  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  and  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  but  that  they  must  judge 
for  themselves  whether,  after  the  information  he 
had  given  them,  it  would  be  prudent  for  them  to 
declare  against  the  existing  government.  If  they 
should  declare  in  &vour  of  the  Bourbons  it  would 


be  his  duty  to  treat  them  as  allies  so  long  as  the 
war  lasted;  but  he  must  remind  them  that,  if  the 
allies  should  make  peace  with  Napoleon,  it  would 
not  be  in  his  power  after  such  peace  to  give  them 
any  more  assistance  or  protection.  But  the  people 
of  Toulouse  had  already  committed  themselves  by 
hoisting  the  white  flag,  and  they  were  now  knock- 
ing the  statue  of  Napoleon  from  its  base  and  pulling 
down  and  destroying  the  eagles  and  other  emblems 
of  the  imperial  government;  and  in  the  afternoon 
of  that  day  the  English  Colonel  Cooke  and  the 
French  Colonel  St.  Simon  arrived  from  Paria,  irith 
the  news  that  the  allies  had  entered  the  French 
capital,  that  a  provisional  government  had  been 
established  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVHL,  and  that 
Bonaparte  had  abdicated  at  Fontaineblean  as  far 
back  as  the  4th  of  April,  or  six  days  before  the 
battle  of  Toulouse  was  foughL  From  Lord  Wel- 
lington's bead-quarters  Colonels  Cooke  and  St. 
Simon  pruceeded  to  those  of  Marshal  Soult.  They 
had  a  good  ride  fur  it,  as  Soult's  army  had  gone  off 
at  such  speed  that  they  had  marched  twenty-two 
miles  in  tne  first  night.  They  were  furnished  with 
intelligence  and  with  documents  of  the  most  un- 
doubted authenticity,  but  the  French  marshal  said 
he  could  not  think  himself  justified  in  aubmiuiog 
to  the  provisional  government,  as  he  had  received 
no  orders  or  information  from  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. All  that  Soult  would  do  was  to  propose  an 
armistice.  In  a  polite  and  delicate  letter,  written 
on  the  14th,  Lord  Wellington  excused  himself 
from  accepting  the  armistice,  imless  the  marshal 
should  previously  acknowledge  the  proriuonal 
government  of  France.  It  seemed  still  imperative 
to  prevent  the  junction  of  Soult  and  Suchet,  whose 
two  armies  might  become  the  noyau  of  a  civil  war 
in  France  in  favour  of  Napoleon's  pretenaions  for 
his  son  the  King  of  Rome,  or  in  favour  of  Napo- 
leon himself.  That  daring,  desperate  man  had  not 
yet  quitted  France ;  his  act  of  abdication  might  not 
be  very  binding  upon  one  who  had  never  been 
bound  by  any  act  or  treaty ;  be  was  not  a  prisoner, 
but  still  surrounded  by  many  of  his  devoted  guards ; 
by  the  route  traced  out  for  him  to  go  to  the  island 
of  Elba,  he  must  traverse  the  southern  provinces 
and  approach  Sucbet's  army— end  might  be  not 
join  it?  Thus  the  same  reasons  which  induced  the 
British  general  to  give  battle  at  Toulouse  still 
continued,  and  were,  perhaps,  strengthened  by  the 
information  he  now  possessed  on  the  real  state 
of  ajSkirs ;  and  therobre  it  was  that  he  refused 
the  armistice  and  made  his  preparations  for  pur- 
suing Soult  On  the  16th  and  17th  the  allied 
army  marched  towards  Caatelnaudary  and  Car- 
cassonne. On  the  16th  Lord  Wellington  dk- 
Kitched  another  o£Bcer,  who  had  been  sent  from 
Paris,  to  Marshal  Soult  with  fiiUer  information ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  17th  General  Gaznn  came 
down  from  Soult's  head-quarters  to  inform  his 
lordship  that  the  marshal  had  at  length  acknow- 
ledged the  provisional  government.  Crazan  also 
presented  a  letter  from  Soult  himself,  who  stated 
that  he  had  received  orders  fnno  Marahid  Berthier 
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to  ttop  all  hostilities  and  conclude  a  friendly  cnn- 
Tcntioo  with  Lord  Wellingtoo.  This  coDvention 
was  lettled  and  signed  on  the  18th,  and  a  line  of 
demarci^<ni  was  drawn  betwem  the  two  armies. 
The  head-quarten  of  Wellington  remained  at 
Toulouae.  On  the  next  day  Mar^al  Suchet 
concluded  a  like  convenUon.  On  the  2lBt  Lord 
Wellington,  by  general  ondm,  coi^ratulaied  his 
gallant  army  on  the  near  prospect  of  the  termina- 
tion of  their  toils  and  dajigers,  and  thanked  them 

for  their  umfoEm  discipline  and  gallantry  in  tha 
6eld,  and  foi  their  conciliating  conduct  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country." 

On  the  14th  of  April,  four  days  after  Soult's 
defeat  at  Touluuae,  and  when  the  allies  were  in 
possession  of  that  city^  and  the  French  were  flying 
from  it.  General  Thoureoot,  who  commanded  in 
fiayonne— who  had  once  been  aide-de-camp  and 
chief  of  the  staff  to  Dumouriez,  but  who  hsd  become 
one  of  the  most  resolute  and  fiercest  of  all  the  Bona- 
partists — chose  to  make  a  deaperate  sortie  upoa  the 
unprepared  allies,  who  had  received  the  intelligence 
irom  I^risi  and  who  believed  that  the  beleaguered 
French,  who  for  some  time  had  been  very  inactive, 
had  the  same  informatioii,  and  would  feel  the  inu- 
tility and  barbarity  of  sheading  more  blood  for  a 
cause  that  was  now  lost.  The  real  state  of  afiairs 
at  Paris  had  been  communicated  to  Thouvenot  1^ 
General  Sir  John  Hope  the  day  before,  aiid,  judg- 
ing of  other  men  by  his  own  generous  nature,  Hope 
evidently  could  not  conceive  that  the  French  gene- 
ral could  be  capable  of  what  must  now  be  consi- 
dered a  base  surpzise,  a  savage  spite,  and  a  wilfid 
ahedding  of  blood.  As  the  works  of  the  si^  had 
not  commenced,  there  were  neither  guns  nor  stores 
upon  the  ground  to  tempt  the  sortie.  The  invest- 
ing forces  were  quiet  in  their  positions  uul  canton- 
ments, and  many  of  them  were  buried  in  sleep, 
and  dreaming  of  »  speedy  return  to  their  own 
countries,  when  the  Frendk,  long  before  it^waa 
daylight,  sallied  from  the  citadel  o£  Baronne  in 
great  atmgth,  rashed:  unon  the  village  of  St.  £ti-> 
enne,  and  upon  the  allied  pickets  in  the  centre,  and 
gained  some  momentary  advantages,  bayoneting 
the  snrpriaed  men,  killing  Major-Geueral  Hay, 
and  wounding  Majoi>General  Stopford^.  Sk.Johft;. 
Hope,  ever  foremost  when  there  was  danger,, 
mouuted  his  horse,  and  galloped  up  in  the  dark, 
to  direct  the  advance  of  more  troops  to  the  support 
of  the  pickets.  He  was  preseutly  surrounded,  his 
horse  was  shot  under  him  and  fell,  he  received  two 
very  severe  wounds,  and  before  he  could  extricatt 
himself  from  under  his  horse  he  was  made  pri- 
soner. For  some  time  ^e  opponents  could  only 
distingoisb  each  other's  ranks  by  the  flashing  of 
the  musketi.  Hie  firiiting  was  very  sev«re  v  but 
it  waa  taminated  by  British  ba^-ona  charges :  the 
French  were  driven  back,  the  little  ground  which 
had  been  lost  waa  all  recovered,  and  by  seven 
o'clock  omr  ^cketi  were  ro'posted  on  their  ori- 
ginal pohsto.  Bnt  between  killed  and  wounded 
and  taten  the  bUubb  had  lost  800  men.*  It  was, 
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under  the  circumstances,  scarcely  a  consolation  to 
know  that  the  French  had  suffered  at  the  least  as 
severely.*  This  was  the  last  affair  of  the  war  i 
but  the  battle  of  Toulouse  was  the  last  real  battle, 
and  the  windin^np  of  Wellington's  war-doinga 
with  Soult  It  was,  aa  we  have  shown,  a  remark- 
able comlwt;  but  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
story  yet  remains  to  be  told — the  French  claimed, 
and  to  this  day  most  pertinaciouily  and  loudly 
claim,  the  victory  T  Our  brief  account  of  the 
battle  is  derived  entirely  from  the  dispatches  and 
private  letters  of  Lord  Wellington,  who  never 
exaggerated  an  advaatage  or  concealed  a  reverse, 
even  when  concealment,  utterly  impossible  here, 
might  hjive  been  practicable;,  who  never  spoke  of 
bis  victories  except  in  a  brief,  quiet  manner;  who 
new  spun  a  rhetorical  sentence  in  his  life  about 
his  own  exploits.  Oh  no  former  occasion,  not 
even  after  the  great  battle  at  Vittoria,  which  the 
French  themselves  are  compelled  to  admit  was 
»  CfHupl^  and  deeisive  victory,  had  bis  lordship 
spoken  more  decidedly  as  to  bis  having  beaten 
the  enemy.  In  a  private  letter  to  General  Sir 
Jfdin  ope,  written  nx  daya  after  the  battle,  he 
said,  We  beat  Marshal  Soult  on  the  10th,  in  the 
strong  position  which  he  took  up  to  maintain  hia 
position  inTpulouse.  The  Uth  was  spent  in  re- 
connaissances towards  the  road  of  Carcassonne, 
and  in  th»  arrangements  to  be  adopted  for  shut- 
ting him  in  Toulouse  entirely.  The  11th,  at 
niffitf  he  evacuated  th»  town,  and  marched  by 
the  road  of  Carcassonne."  Be&re  sunset  on  the 
lOth'  the  allies  bad  canied  all  the  positions  that  it 
was  necessary  to  carry,  and  Soult  was  driven  into 
Toulouse,,  where  he  could,  not  venture  to  stay 
much  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  It  has  befen 
well  said,. "Did  Marshal  Soult  fight  this  battle  to 
retain  possession,  of  the  heights  which  he  had  for- 
tified, and  which  commanded  the  town  ?  If  so, 
he  iott  Ikm.  Did  he  fight  to  keep  possession  of 
Toulouse  ?  If  10,  Ae  /m/  that"  t  We  have  Mar- 
slwl  Soult's  own  words  for  the  fact  that  he  did 
intend  to  kMp  poasesaion  of  the  heights,  to  fight  a 
battle  for  Aem,  and  to  keep  poasertion  of  Toulouse^ 
cost  him  what  it  might ;  anoUwe  have  also  hia  own 

*  OmmmI  TtaaoTMwt'i  condftel  wu.  tfarajoglMut  thai  *f  m  uvaf^. 
Tk»  e^ftnra  of  Mr  John  Hope,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  «m  very 
tvnnly,  if  not  mortally,  wouuded,  ««tHm1  aSli«tioB  to  the  bcMom  of 
tntj  mu.i^*  lud^nMrT)DS  under  bim.  .  M^or-OrnMal  C.  Col- 
vILIe,  wbo  niceeeded  to  Hie  eomBand,  ml  a  Sm:  of  truce  to  leque^ 
that  Hope's  ftiend  Colonel  Macdonald  mldH  be  admUtad  iuto  tbe 
tetceae  lo  m  hia  and  earry  him  ataiitai^.  TluMveDal  bod  tha 
tvntalitjr  to  rafme  tha  reauMt.  AlUrwarJ^  Ocueial  Calville  had 
•on*  hope  that  Captain  WaddartMn  ud  n&ui  other  frinndi  «itk 
awMaiKT  might  be  edniitiadilbouihakly  upon  the  oondlt ion  ofUuiiT 
not  T«tnniin(.  W«  helkve  that  thaae  hope*  vate  not  tmIIm^  until 
the  momaat  whan  Thouvenot  Eannd  hisMMf  compcllrd  to  aubmlt  tm 
the  proviaiood  governmenti  aid  to  net  In  conforiniiy  with  Soult'a 
cvDMotlon.  It  «Ba  liie  erobaira»iug  dmtluy  of  LouU  X.Vni.  lo  taa 
obliged  to  hononr  and  leward  loine  of  tbe  gteateit  ragnea  lhat  had 
■prung  front  the  BaTolntton,  at  thai  had  (tinggled  moat  deipcrately 
to  keep  Uooaparta  upon  the  Ifamie.  Tiiut.  on  the  STth  of  June  tol- 
kivriiif,  the  reatgrad  Bourbon  kit^  waa  made  to  eonfer  ttle  eroia  of 
St.  Lotiia  upon  ThuuTanot,  and  to  aunSEm  him  in  hb  aommand  at 
Bayonne.  In  tbia  aaaa,  u  In  thmuanda  of  other  eaaaa,  the  royal 
&n«t  WM  mtber  woree  than  thrown  away.  Aa  soon  u  Bonaparte 
rctutited  turn  Elba,  Thouvcuot  broke  hia  OMh  of  aUagUnee  to  Loaia, 
and  deetued  fbr  tha  emperor.  Yet  in  ninety-nine  out  uf  ererv  hun- 
dred  Ftmtk  book*  nlnliag  to  the  bUtory  of  tbe  war,  we  Bud  Thun*e. 
not  anlwadid  to  the  ikiaa  aa  a  brave  aocl  boDouishls  man  aud  irua 
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wordi  for  the  otlier  fact,  that  after  he  had  fought 
the  battle  be  found  that  he  bad  lost  the  heiehtB, 
that  he  could  not  keep  the  town,  and  that  nouiing 
waa  left  him  bnt  a  quick  retreat.*  And,  if  a  quick 
retreat,  and  the  Ion  of  1600  priKnen,  of  three 
general  officera,  and  of  cannoa  and  atorea,  are  good 
proofs  of  victory,  Soult'a  victory  of  Toulouae  may 
remain  unquestioned.  Some  French  officers  who 
were  present  in  the  iternly  contested  battle,  and 
who  had  too  much  eoMierlike  feeling  to  claim  the 
honours  of  victory  for  a  signal  defeat,  have  left 
upon  record  their  frank  confessions  that,  though 
their  positions  were  admirable,  and  though  their 
troops  defended  them  heroically,  the  battle  was 
beyond  contradiction  lost  by  Marshal  Soult.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  1e  Colonel  la  Pine  the  battle  was 
considered  as  lost  as  soon  as  Marshal  Beresford 
carried  the  first  redoubt  or  fort  on  the  French 
right,  which  first  achievement  was  performed  very 
early  in  the  day.  '*  This  irreparable  loss,"  says 
the  French  colonel,  an  eye-witness  and  a  com- 
batant, '*  was  a  thunderstroke  to  us  I  We  could 
not  at  first  believe  in  lo  great  a  misfortune:  we 
saw  all  of  a  sudden  our  hopes  destroyed,  and  we 
abandoned  the  prospect  of  a  victory  which  before 
•eemed  ao  certain."  Thousands  of  the  combatsnts, 
officers  and  men,  French  and  English,  Spaniards 
and  Portugueie,  are  yet  living  to  beu*  testimony 
(if  truth  be  in  the  French  portion  of  these  sur- 
vivors) to  the  scni{)uloiis  veracity  of  liord  Wel- 
lington's dispatch;  and  there  are  living  many 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Toulouse  who  saw  from  the  windows  and  the  roof- 

*  On  the  Tth  at  Ajiril,  jiirt  three  dajv  befDre  Wellington  «ltKkr4 
him,  Sjult  wrote  to  Suchet,  "  I  am  determined  Id  flxlii  a  battle  nrar 
ToulouM,  whatever  may  be  the  lujierlnrity  of  the  eneioy**  Torre.  For 
Ihii  purpuae  I  am  tonltyiag  a  pontlon  which  reft*  on  the  canal  and 
the  town,  and  which  will  afford  me  an  mtrwwAerf  canu  capable  ot 
being  defended  whether  the  enemy  altaelt  from  the  •fdc  of  Mon^ 
aulian  or  from  the  tide  or  Caaielnandan'.  I  hear  Ilia  alliei  have 
entere<l  Harii.  Thia  Kreat  miarurtiiDe  conftmu  my  deieiminalion  lo 
defend.Toulouie  at  all rkh ;  for  the  prnervatioa  of  thit  dty,  whteh 
eanlaiiu  ettabliihuent*  of  all  ltiiid»,  ii  fuc  ua  of  the  wy  grwtttM 
imporUiitce."  On  the  Tcry  eveniug  of  the  battle  be  wrote  again  to 
Suehet,  to  U>;)  that  maralial,  not  lliat  he  had  nained  a  victory,  but 
that  the  battle  had  eorapleteiy  overwl  all  kii  daiBrmiiMtiont.  "  The 
faattlo,"  wid  Huull,  "  wtiicli  1  announenl  (•>  you  baa  taken  place  to- 
day. It  liai  bern  mou  mnrdnoui'  The  enenv  lutt^rpd  horribly, 
bnt  have  iuceeeded  ta  tttahiitkmg  tliemuleet  in  the  position  which  I 
liHd  occupied  ou  the  n([ht  ot  TouloiiM.  I  <lo  nut  think  that  I  can 
rem^n  long  tn  Touiou-r.  It  may  even  ha|ipaB  llial  I  may  hai-e  to 
Sxht  mjr  way  out."  Andafain,  on  the  momiuti  o( the  llth,  while  hii 
army  waa  malting  it*  preparation*  to  By  by  night,  Sonlt,  whoie  lelf- 
love  would  have  Induced  him  tueonteal  or  colour  over  bli  lament- 
able reverMa  to  a  rii-al  in  fame,  and  lo  a  man  be  bated  aa  be  did 
Siichet,  If  inch  decepUon  conid  then  have  lieen  praetJeabla.  wrote  to 
hia  brother  marahal "  A«  1  intimated  to  you  in  my  leitiT  of  yeater- 
day,  1  Dnd  m>'«elf  under  the  meceU'ti/  at  retiring  ttan  Toulonie,  and 
I  am  eoea  ^iaii  of  beloR  forced  to  flght  for  a  paiaa|[e  by  ^iii)ie, 
where  the  enemy  haa  leul  a  column  to  cut  me  off  fr>m  that  commu' 
nkation.  Tto-morrow  I  iball  take  a  po«llioa  at  VillefMndie  [Wnlff- 
fimr  miUt.  ba  it  otatntd,  frtwt  TWoafe],  tor  I  hop*  th«  enemy  may 
not  be  al)le  to  prevent  my  paailng.  Thence  I  aball  make  for  Caatel- 
naudarv  C/j/Um  or  f >xtMa  mUt  fitrtkei} :  if  1  thall  be  aide  to  itop 
there,  I  wlU  do  ao :  ir  not,  1  aliall  take  a  poaitlon  at  CueaMunue." 
CarcaaKmne  waa  tweiilyilK  milea  hitther  vtill,  or  at  the  reipectfbi 
dlrtanoe  frum  Tuulouie  of  aisiy-DTe  or  «iBty-«ia  milee  I 

When  an  army  marcbat  twenty-two  milM  In  one  nl^ht.  it  la  not 
retrW,  but  flight.  It  remained  Eh- the  acutenea*  of  Fteneh  philoiopby 
to  diaeover  in  auch  a  01|[ht  the  e*idenae  and  proof  of  a  victory.  Nor 
wu  thia  fliiibt  or  retreat,  rapid  and  headlong  aa  it  wai,  undiaturbnl 
by  the  alliea.  Sonlt  waa  eloaely  punned,  hii  rvar-gnard  waa  Kpeatedly 
atlBt:!.<'d :  and  h^  cnnf>«^  hfmaelf  at  the  lima  that  in  ever;  attack  it 
waa  wonted.  He  aaji  that  he  reached  Cutelnaudarv  on  the  ISth, 
and  ihat  he  wa*  about  "to  ooutlnne  hi*  movement,  when  be  re- 
ceived iTiteiligeaee  of  the  political  aventa  at  P.iiWt  aDil  r«bxcd  hit 
eSbrlj.  But  what  effort  could  be  mnko,  wbM  movement  ctNtld  be 
continue,  eaeept  that  movemMit  oTiwld  tatiMt  wUoh  ha  bnd  bwu 
on  the  night  of  tlw  llth  r 


tops  of  their  houses  (the  great  part  of  which  com- 
manded an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  scene  of 
carnage)  how  the  battle  began  and  how  it  ended, 
how  redoubt  was  carried  after  redoubt,  positioQ 
after  position,  how  die  French  abandoned  all  the 
heights,  and  rushed  into  the  town,  wbidi  was  com- 
manded by  those  heights,  and  bow  they  fled,  at 
the  dead  of  night,  from  Toulouse,  by  the  only  road 
upon  which  there  was  any  chance  of  escape.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this  evidence,  the  French  coo* 
tinue  to  claim  the  honours  of  Toulouse;  the  go- 
vernment of  his  present  Majesty  Louis-Philippe 
has  given  its  countenance  to  a  project  for  erecting 
on  the  heights  which  Wellington  conquered  s 
pillar  or  column  to  commemorate  the  glory  of 
Marshal  Soult  and  his  army  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1814 ;  and,  for  aught  that  we  know  to  thecontraiy, 
the  said  column,  by  this  time, 

••  Llk»  n  UU  bnUy.  Ufta  ta  bevl-UHi  Um."" 

We  now  turn  to  the  military  operations  in  other 
parts  of  France.  Of  his  old  army  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  had  upon  the  Rhine  no  more  than 
70,000  or  80,000  men  to  oppose  to  the  allira,  who 
advanced  upon  that  frontier  with  160,000  meo, 
and  who  had  numerous  reinforcements  coming  on 
in  rapid  advance  through  Germany.  The  nev 
conscription  remained  very  unproductive,  and  Boch 
of  the  conscripta  as  were  brought  in,  being  for  the 
most  part  beardless  buys,  were  of  small  preieM 
value  in  war.  From  Italy  not  a  man  nor  a 
musket  could  be  drawn,  for  Murat  had  joined  the 
allies,  and,  with  the  Austrians,  waa  overpowering 
Eugene  Beuthamais.  No  assistance  was  to  be 
expected  from  any  other  part  of  Europe :  since  ilie 
overthrow  of  the  Danes  by  Bemadotte,  Bonapvte 
had  ceasNl  to  have  an  ally.  Some  of  his  countd- 
lors  and  advisers — tome  of  the  ex-Jacobins— spiie 

*  In  thcM  remark!  on  Ibe  French  pretenilon  to  lidory  wc  hit 
been  aided  and  ipiUed  by  a  recent  and  very  able  nrUele  in  the  Qaii- 
terly  Rovicw  on  the  batUe  of  Tuuloitar.  Our  Moount  of  the  battlf  >• 
baaed  eniirely  on  tlie  Wellington  Diipateliea.  The  motf  itcro^ 
written  French  account  oTlha  Imlllv  that  we  have  read  itthii  of  N. 
de  Capell>cue.  In  geueral  we  have  fbund  thli  writer,  whu  u  cettiisif 
no  Bonapartiit,  lea*  rancotona  and  prrjudlced  agnlnil  Euglaod  Ibtt 
the  vaai  majority  of  hia  writing  conflntemlty ;  but  even  Uuel(iK 
clings  to  the  Toulouie  fable  a*  If  the  honour  and  aalvation  a(  FmM 
depended  upon  It.  He  arama,  bowerer,  lo  be  aeuible  that  |datiTM* 
aud  dicuDdantlai  iiatemeni*  will  not  do,  l>>r  be  takes  refaiic  ia* 
rhaprady  of  prow-iioetry.  "The  lODi  uf  April,  nd bnt  glorimuK*!' 
tor  ToulouM  I  The  cwnon  ruan ;  Lord  Waillnalon  auarb  ibt 
Frenrb  entrrucbed  on  a  lioe  of  Ihree  league*.  Hanhal  Souk  init 
wlih  him  general*  of  the  Snt  orUrr,  Clauael,  d'Armagnac,  Rev,  Vil- 
laic  i  lie  b  alone,  Sochet  haa  nut  lomed  him.  It  ia  a  day  of  BHaor 
vnw  [lAeni  wrt  ao  awiacnwrM  at  ttll,_fir  nau  were  fcewflry.  iVaJAi) 
mm/y  xMtroAtef  ap  tu  fUloeit  (Ae eacaiyf >red pocitiMUj ;  thekxaiM 
both  eidee  nracundderalde,  aomeof  the  French  line*  are  carricd[('< 
tWrpMtti'auiperf  carried];  the  ground  I*  Uttered  with  tbedrad.  (>■ 
the  morrow,  the  1 1  tb ,  the  alliea  undrr  Lord  Wellington  remmBWa 
the  battle.  IThe  aUi«$  did  mAkimmiffAim»i,J'ur  Ii* baUltwjmaiii 
mtke  lOtA,  mi  SmH.  ly /yi'aj  Axe  n  TinUamu.  jfne 
ufiporUMt^  ofattaekiug  ktm,  hmM»l}t  ami  food  seftcy  «iti*fi»*itf™/ 
Ait  Urdiktp  to  bembarJ  tA«  cily,  er  mtm  tu  mm*  na  MMwt  ipM 
town.  vAerefiimidly  iir  peaeefml  eitiant  miglU  kan  b»»»  »ifi»m  M  « 
mmA  daagtr  or  tA«  BtmaaartiU  troan-]  Dnrlng  threo  dap  ^^nU 
SiKilt  intiepidly  defeodm  hi*  entrenctiedaunp  at  Toulau*r.  1°'**' 
drivenfivm  that  ntrencked  ramp  ia  on*  day,  tkt  lOtA  ( «■  tht 
tkmirat  »o ,figlni»g  fir  lie  rMKa  %fiir»itid,  Omdmi^tkirUm*^ 
rnit  at  Caitglnaudaty,  tkirly-nine  crfortj/  m>hl  fnm  TWmm.J  H* 
only  cvaooalet  hli  poiition*  atap  by  tten,  and  od  aeeount  of  thi  am 
which  reaehea  him  from  P^ria.  [&aA  MJb  w  AMW</''taa< 
mewi  had  no  tffttt  njiom  km  wr  Aw  awiwmeati  tmtH  A«  rtaeM  C^l- 
■middry,aadlAe|>M'lKn>«Aatf  aUkeamwcaaMfArwdlqi*  V''*''^' 
Thii  battle,  which  buk  the  name  of  TouloiNe,  iaooeof  the 
gloriuna  tomeairf  of  Hanhal  Soult :  it  baa  cfcwtd  a  MllHaiy  «■»■ 
leraln  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Wnlli^itM''— vL'Ae^f** 
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of  the  m&iTellous  things  which  had  been  done  by 
the  populatioD  in  1192-3,  when  France  was  in- 
vadea  by  the  Pnissians,  and  recommended  levies 
en  maste.  But  he  felt  the  difference  which  existed 
both  in  the  spirit  of  the  French  people,  and  in 
the  apirit  and  number  of  the  allies  (things  alto- 
gether difierent  now  from  what  thn  were  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Revolution).  He  had  always 
spoked  contemptuously  of  popular  risings,  and 
had  always  adhered  to  the  opinion  that  no  inaor- 
genta,  no  levies  in  mass,  could  atand  against 
regular  armies,  if  those  armies  were  not  com- 
manded by  absolute  fools  or  traitors.  And  his 
utterly  despotic  and  military  form  of  government 
had  gone  far  to  diminish  the  capability  of  the  popu- 
lation in  this  respect,  and  to  break  the  springs  of  the 
.  national  character.  The  people  too,  firom  the  habit 
of  long  possession,  had  ceased  to  dread  that  the  fruits 
of  the  Revolution  would  be  torn  from  them;  they  no 
longer  thought  that  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
of  necessity  implied  tlw  restoration  of  church  pro- 
perty and  the  property  of  the  ariitocracy — a  dread 
which  made  a  large  part  of  the  population  rush  to 
arms  in  1792.  Besides  Bonaparte  detested  any 
direct  appeal  to  the  democracy,  and  had  even 
declared  that  such  appeals  must  renew  tiie  Reign 
of  Terror  and  all  the  atrocities  of  Jacobinism. 
His  brothers  and  other  friends  have  claimed  for 
him  the  merit  of  preferring  to  lose  his  throne  to 
the  giving  of  any  countenance  to  or  the  deriving 
any  assistance  from  that  fierce  and  obscene 
faction ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  he  knew  that,  if  he 
encouraged  the  Jacobins  to-day,  they  would  de- 
stroy his  throne  and  his  system  to-morrow;  and, 
although  he  denied  their  efficacy  as  a  defensive 
army  against  the  discipFmed  legions  of  the  invaders, 
he  did  not  question  their  capability  of  effecting  an 
internal  revolution.  Their  principles  still  extended 
far  and  wide :  th^  had  been  kept  down  only  by  a 
thoroughly  organised  tyranny  served  by  an  im- 
mense military  force  which  no  longer  existed. 
It  was  not  out  of  ra;ard  to  Frauce  or  to  humanity, 
but  out  of  regard  to  self,  including  therein  his 
system,  which  was  part  of  himself,  that  Bonaparte 
spumed  the  idea  of  appealing  to  the  people  for  a 
levy  en  masse  or  an  alliance  with  the  Jacobins,  which 
two  things  meant  nearly  one  and  the  same  thing. 
"  On  this  occasion,**  says  a  recent  French  writer, 
*'  the  imperial  court  showed  a  distrust  which  was 
not  felt  by  the  old  dynasties  :  it  was  by  exciting 
their  peoples  to  insurrection  that  the  allied  sove- 
reigns had  destroyed  our  armies ;  and  it  was  only  by 
following  their  example  that  we  could  now  hope  to 
resist  them.  But  Napoleon  had  an  extreme  re- 
pugnance gainst  all  means  or  this  sort ;  the  only 
prince  that  was  the  elect  of  the  people,  was  also 
the  only  one  at  this  moment  that  feared  to  trust 
tbe  people.  It  was  not  until  the  departments  of 
the  east  were  invaded  by  Schwartzenberg  that  the 
*Moniteur'  coldly  announced  that  the  people  en 
nuute  were  called  to  arms.  And  tlius  this  mea> 
sure  had  no  results  whatever."  * 

•  Bdlton  Qt  •  Hlrtuln  Fkrl«DMtdM.- 


Even  that  old  militia,  the  Garde  Nalionaie, 
was  an  object  of  suspicion,  particularly  in  Paris. 
Its  ranks  might  easily  have  been  filled  to  a  very 
large  amount ;  but  Bonaparte  dreaded  that  it  would 
then  assume  a  democratic  form  and  revolutionary 
spirit ;  that  the  men  of  the  faubourgs  St.  Antoine 
and  Marceau,  with  all  those  classes  or  onlen  of 
men  who  had  made  it  so  terrible  in  the  days  of 
Marat  and  Robespierre,  would  become  a  part  of  the 
organization,  and  give  to  it  their  own  sans-culottic 
chAraeter.  It  was  not  until  the  8th  of  January 
that  the  desperate  Emperor  could  be  induced  to 
think  of  re-organising  and  increasing  the  national 
guard  of  Paris;  and  even  then  the  great  precau- 
tions he  took  in  order  to  exclude  the  faubourg 
men  and  all  the  poorer  classes  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  down  the  numbers,  and  of  giving  to  the 
corps  the  appearance  of  an  anii-popular  or  dis- 
tinct and  privileged  body.  According  to  the 
imperial  desire,  it  was.  to  be  30,000  strong,  or 
more ;  but  the  men  were  to  be  chosen  only  among 
such  as  were  believed  to  be  the  friends  of  ordn-, 
which  meant  the  friends  of  the  established  govern- 
ment. And  provisorily  this  nationsl  guard  was 
composed  only  of  10,000  or  12,000  men,  selected 
for  the  most  part  from  among  the  emplyyes  of 
government,  the  ofiScers  and  servants  of  ministers, 
the  court  tradespeople,  the  public  notaries,  and, 
in  short,  irom  among  all  those  classes  who  directly 
or  indirectly  depended  upon  the  existing  govern- 
ment. The  emperor  himself  took  the  first  command 
of  this  civic  corps :  the  second  command  he  gave 
to  old  Marshal  Moncey,  who  was  too  old,  dull,  and 
submissive  to  give  him  any  cause  of  umbrage ; 
and,  that  all  sans-culuttic  tendencies  might  be 
checked,  he  appointed  to  'the  command  of  the 
several  regiments  or  legioos  into  which  the  corps 
was  divided  a  set  of  men  who  belonged  to  the  old 
aristocracy  of  France,  but  who  bad  returned  from 
exile  to  enter  his  service,  and  to  depend  upon 
him  fi>r  their  bread.  Among  these  commanding 
officeia  there  was  a  Count  de  Montesquieu,  cham- 
berlain to  the  emperor ;  a  Coimt  de  Montmorency, 
equerry  ;  a  Brancos,  a  Biron,  and  other  men  wiUi 
court  employment*,  and  with  names  the  most  aris- 
tocratic and  the  most  dissonant  to  the  ears  of  the 
faubourgs.  In  the  days  of  the  Jacobin  ascen- 
dency and  the  republican  enthusiasm  the  national 
guards  named  their  own  officers,  choosing  daring 
men  of  their  own  condition  and  stamp ;  but  now 
all  were  appointed  by  the  emperor.  None  of  the 
materials  of  the  corps  were  the  same ;  but  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that,  composed  even  as  the  present 
corps  was,  those  seigneurs  of  the  old  n!gime  could 
have  the  same  sympathy  with  the  men  that  was 
possessed  in  the  libeity-and- equality  days  by 
Usher  Maillard,  Mademoiselle  Theroigne,  Brewer 
Santerre,  Henriot,.  and  other  sans-culottic  com- 
mandants of  the  old  force.  If  such  a  eaTdt  na- 
iionale  as  this  could  not  be  formidable  to  the 
imperial  throne  and  established  order  of  things, 
neither  could  it  be  formidable  to  the  invaders  of 
France.  Moreover,  such  was  the  vaat  of  anuL  or 
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tuch  the  want  of  conBdcnce  even  in  this  selected 
corps,  that  very  few  muskets  were  distributed  to  the 
men.  Some  of  them  recelTed  carbines  without  ba- 
Yonets,  some  mustered  fowling-pieces  of  their  own ; 
but  the  far  greater  part  of  the  men  of  the  twelre 
legions,  eren  when  called  out  to  be  reviewed  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  were  armed  only  with  swords 
and  pikes.  This  continued  to  be  the  case  until 
the  middle  of  March,  when  the  rit^rious  allies 
were  getting  cloee  to  Parb ;  and,  if  they  procured, 
by  nrioQs  meana,  an  abundance  of  muskets  and 
ammunition  then,  k  was  rather  in  tpite  of  thaa  in 
consequence  of  Bonaparte's  oders. 

The  repeated  declamtion  of  the  allies  that  they 
were  not  w^ing  war  against  the  French  people* 
bat  solely  agaimt  the  niler  of  France,  had  ^so  a 
great  effect  in  many  quarters.  Most  men  began 
to  hope  thar,  by  submitting  to  the  chastisement  or 
even  to  the  expulsion  of  Bonaparte,  they  might  be 
allowed  quietly  to  preserve  and  enjoy  the  good 
things  they  had  got  either  from  him  or  from  the 
Revolution ;  and  those  who  had  gotten  most  were 
most  disposed  to  indulge  in  this  hope.  Even  his 
hosts  of  employka  had  calculated  before  now  on 
the  probability  of  their  keeping  their  places  under 
some  (»her  master.  Among  the  old  sokliera,  whose 
trade  was  war,  and  who  were  fitted  for  no  other 
occupation,  among  his  Imperial  Quarda  in  partic«- 
lar,  and  among  the  young  atudeoti  in  the  military 
colleges,  who  had  had  their  imaginations  inflamed 
by  the  triumphs  that  were  now  past,  and  who  had 
been  taught  to  look  to  the  profession  of  arms  and 
the  chances  of  war  as  the  surest  means  of  obtain- 
ing fame,  rank,  and  riches — there  was  an  abundant 
and  glowing  enthusiasm  for  Bonaparte;  but  at 
this  moment  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
the  same  feeling  anywhere  else.  There  was," 
Bays  the  republican  historian  Mignet,  "  neither 
that  despair  nor  that  impulse  of  liberty  which  carry 
people  to  stern  resistance ;  the  war  was  no  longer 
considered  as  national,  and  the  emperor  had  put 
all  the  public  interest  in  himself  alone,  and  all  his 
means  of  defence  in  mechanical  troops."*  Some- 
thing might  have  been  expected  from  the  natural 
instinct  of  patriotism,  and  more  from  the  military 
spirit  and  national  pride  of  the  French ;  but  these 
sentiments  were  not  strong  enough  to  make  the 
people  insurge  as  one  body  against  the  inraderS} 
eapecially  as  they  had  not  Men  provided  with  anna 
and  the  other  means  neceasary  to  render  an  inaoi^ 
reetion  available.  Just  before  quitting  Paris  Bona- 
{nrtc  ordered  the  formation  of  twelve  regiments  of 
tirailleurtt  to  be  composed  of  Tolnnteers,  by  the 
enrolment  of  men  of  all  agea,  from  twenty  to  sixty. 
These  regiments  were  to  enjoy  the  honour  of  being 
attached  to  the  young  Imperial  Guard ;  but  the 
time  allowed  waa  abort,  the  volunteering  zeal  was 
slow,  and  the  twelve  regiments  were  never  com- 
pleted. On  the  23rd  of  January  the  emperor  re- 
ceived in  the  palace  of  the  Tuilertes  the  oaths  of 
fidelity  of  the  officers  of  the  new  Parisian  Oarde 
Nationaie.    "  I  am  about  to  depart,"  laid  he ;  "  I 
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am  going  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  must  leave  to 
you  M  thst  is  aeavest  to  me--4hc  empicaa  and  my 
•on  !*'  On  the  same  day  be  again  conferred  the 
regency  on  Maria  Louisa.  Poor  Joseph,  the  fngi- 
4ive  ex^ng  of  Spam,  was  named  lieutenant  of  the 
emperor  in  Paris.  As  far  as  warlike  matters  were 
concerned,  one  of  Napoleon's  ohi  grey  coata,  or  <ne 
of  hi*  old  cocked  hats,  would  have  had  mora  infla- 
ence  than  poor  Joseph.  On  the  astii  of  January 
the  eflsperor  quitted  Paris  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  which  was  now  collecting  in 
Champagne,  in  Uie  phuna  of  which  the  two  armia 
of  SchwartsenheTg  and  BMdier  wen  on  tiw  porac 
of  effectif^  their  junction.  It  ia  sot  eaay  to  cati* 
mate  the  actual  force  which  Boupute  headed  at 
the  end  of  Janiury  and  the  bwiniUM  of  Ftbtwj. 
From  the  ingeoioua  way  ia  which  vVaich  wiilen 
arrange  their  narratives,  and  auppreaa  detaik  aboiA 
jnnctiona  and  reinforcements,  it  is  made  to  appear 
that  Bonaparte  contested  the  interior  of  France, 
and  defended  the  approaches  to  his  capital  for 
two  months,  with  only  the  10,000  or  80,000  men 
whom  he  withdrew  from  the  Rhine.  Bnt  Ihia  is 
ridiculous.  Soult*s  army  alone  must  have  anp- 
plied  40,000  or  50,000  men ;  other  troopa  (and 
some  of  them  veterans)  were  drawn  from  other 
quartera ;  some  of  the  ftigitives  from  Holland  ral- 
lied in  Belgium,  and  followed  the  imperial  eagle ; 
sevetd  garrisons  were  reduced,  and,  appareatly, 
very  nearly  the  entire  ganiaon  of  Paris  (at  all 
timet  a  strong  one)  waa  reaaoved  to  the  aoeDC  of 
action,  the  city  being  left  to  the  national  guarda. 
We  would  not  reduce  sueh  military  fame  as  Bona- 
parte acquired  in  tMs  remaritaUe  campaign  ;  bat 
we  would  remove  his  ezphntt  from  eianentioa 
and  Able,  and  bring  them  within  the  Uinita  of 
credibility  and  fact.  After  deducting  from  the 
preposterously  exaggerated  French  estimatca  of  the 
numbers  of  the  invaders,  and  after  adding  a  gnat 
many  thousands  of  men  to  their  estimate  of  the 
force  which  Bonaparte  opposed  to  the  atliea,  the 
facts  will  still  remain  that  their  force,  tfaoa^  far 
more  scattered,  was  numerically  &r  superior  to 
his,  and  that  the  defence  he  made  was  brilliant, 
and  even  raarvelloua.  The  genius  of  the  man 
seemed  to  revive  in  hia  despair.  Some  of  the  best 
tacticians  have  considered  thia  campaign  aa  that 
in  which  he  made  the  most  remark^le  diaplaya  of 
his  military  eomlnnations  and  fertility  of  leaooreea, 
and  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  movement;  and, 
in  its  character  as  a  defensive  war,  the  camnaign 
of  1814  will  probably  be  estimated  by  miUtaiy 
historians  aa  equal,  or  perhaps  superior,  to  thoae 
offensive  wars  in  Italy  which  had  been  the  founda- 
tion of  all  his  fame  and  of  all  hia  power.  Now, 
too,  he  displayed,  aa  he  had  done  then,  the  greatest 
intrepidity  or  fearlessness,  exposing  fats  peraon  io 
nearly  every  affair,  in  the  hottest  Bre,  and  in  the 
closest  and  moat  terrible  parts  of  the  fight 

Long  before  they  approached  the  Rhine  (on  ihe 
9th  of  November,  1813)  the  ministers  of  the  alhed 
powers,  then  apparently  acting  under  Anatrian  in- 
fluence, pnt  forth  a  diphnna^gMte  declaring  that 
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the  ooaliied  torcreignt  were  unaninunuW  agreed  u 
to  the  weight  and  conaeqoence  which  France,  as  a 
nation^  ought  to  hold  in  Europe,  and  were  ready 
to  leave  her  in  poaieaaion  of  what  the  called  her 
natural  limiti— the  hot*  of  the  Rhine,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Pyrenees.  And  nearly  a  month  after  this 
(on  the  lat  of  December,  18IS),  when  Bonaparte 
had  ordereda  new  lery  of  300,000  conncripts,  the 
allied  powers  issued  at  Francfort  a  decUrmtion  or 
manifesto,  repeating  tfaeiroflfen  of  peace,  upon  oon- 
dition  that  the  French  should  remain  qui^  and 
satis6ed  with  those  natural  limits,  which  were 
wider  and  enclosed  more  territory  than  had  ever 
been  possessed  foy  any  of  the  kings  of  France. 
Caulaincouit,  who  in  1805  had  played  so  iwrortant 
a  part  in  the  seizure  of  the  Due  d'Enghren,  who 
was  now  Duke  of  Vicensa,  and  who  had  succeeded 
Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano,  aa  Bonaparte's  minister 
for  foreign  i^airs,  was  sent  to  the  bead-quarters  of 
the  allies,  but  without  any  conditions  upon  which 
they  could  treat.  The  chief  object  of  Canlaincourt's 
misaioa  was,  in  fact,  to  sow  jealousies  and  diasen- 
aions  amoi^  die  membera  of  the  coalition ;  and  an 
attentiTe  examination  of  the  ooraplicated  history  of 
the  times  will  prove  that  he  waa  not  allomthw  un- 
auceeseflil,  although  hia  success  fell  iu  abort  of  his 
niaBter*a  expectations.  **Only  detadi  Avatris,*' 
aaid  BonaiMtrte,  "  and  all  will  yet  be  saved."  Con- 
sequently it  was  to  the  Austrian  minister  that  C*u- 
laiuceurt  principally  addressed  himself.  He  offered 
to  Mettemich,  as  the  price  of  an  wmistice,  some  of 
the  chief  fortresses  in  Italy,  and  some  of  the  fort- 
resses which  .the  French  still  held  in  Germany. 
Bnt  the  Austrian  minister  would  not  listen  to  the 
proposition;  and  all  the  allied  armies  continued 
their  advuice.  The  sovereigns,  however,  agreed 
that  a  congress  should  be  held  at  Chatillon>«ur- 
Seine,  where  the  representatives  of  Bon^iarte  might 
treat  with  their  ambassadors,  and  settle,  if  possible, 
the  firm  basis  of  a  peace.  Though  they  now  spoke 
aomewhat  less  distinctly,  they  seemed  still  to  ofier 
*'  thoae  natural  limita,"  which  France  ought  never 
to  be  allowed  to  pOiHaa.  On  die  5th  of  February, 
this  congreaa  oommencedr  ita  delibentkms  at  the 
place  Bppointid.  Roida  was  represented  by  the 
Count  Kaaomowski;  IVussia,  by  the  Baron 
Humboldt ;  Austria,  by  Count  Stadion ;  England, 
by  Lord  Csstleresgh;  and  France,  by  Canlain- 
court.*  These  i^enipotentaries  continued  to  assem- 
ble and  hold  hag  and  repeated  conference*  until  the 
middle  of  March ;  the  demands  of  the  allies  and 
the  concessions  of  Bonaparte  fluciuated  according 
to  Uie  various  turns  and  events  of  the  campaign ; 
but  during  the  whole  of  this  period  military  opera- 
tions were  never  for  one  moment  suspended.  At 
first  the  demands  of  Caulaincourt  were  very  high; 
as  his  master  lost  ground  in  the  field,  his  tone  was 
lowered ;  bnt  never,  until  the  very  last  moment, 
when  Bonatunte  was  abaiHutely  vanquished,  and 
when  a  vut  portion  of  the  French  nation  waa 
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declarii^f  for  the  Bourbons,  did  Caulaincourt  ofier 
such  concessions  as  would  have  reduced  France  to 
her  proper  dimensions. 

Without  alluding  to  the  army  of  Lord  WdUng- 
ton,  which  had  held  ita  ground  in  the  aooth  for 
montfaa,  the  imrthem  and  eaatem  frontiers  <^ 
France  were  broken  through  weeka  before  Bona- 
parte quitted  Paris  to  take  the  ^d.  Towards  the 
end  of  December,  Prince  Sehwartxenberg  crossed 
the  Rhine  near  Basle,  and,  traversing  Switzerland 
with  all  the  geotlenecs  he  had  promiied,  invaded 
Alsace ;  other  Austrians  followed,  crossing  the 
Rhine  near  Bssle  and  Schaffhausen  ;  and  some  of 
the  allies  marched  through  Soleure,  Bern,  and 
Vaud  to  Geneva,  and  thence  by  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  towards  the  great  French  city  of  Lyons.  The 
Russian  army  of  General  Wittgenstein  crossed  the 
Rhine  near  Bastadt  on  the  night  of  the  1  st  of  Janu- 
ary, and  spread  its  pulks  of  Cossacks  far  into 
France.  BlQcher,  defeating  Marshals  Mannont 
and  Victor,  threw  his  Pnisaiaatf  and  the  troops  of 
the  late  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  across  that 
river,  at  three  different  points  lower  down  the 
river,  between  Coblentz  and  Manbeim.  The  French 
abandoned  an  entrenched  camp  and  nearly  til  their 
fortreaaes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  without  a 
atru^le ;  but,  as  most  of  these  tooopa  were  kept 
together  by  maiahals  and  officem  of  reputation,  they 
must  either  have  joined  Bonaparte's  array  or  have 
assisted  him  by  jmning  those  detached  corps  which 
were  scattered  orer  a  wide  surface  of  coun^  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  alliu  or  to  secure  cora- 
muaications.  B;  the  middle  of  January  one-third 
of  France  waa  invaded.  At  a  distance  from  the 
grand  army  under  Bonaparte  we  trace  three  dis- 
tinct armies ;  that  of  Marshal  Soult,  who  was  to 
keep  Wellington  in  check ;  that  of  Marshal  An- 
gereau,  who  was  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Rhone, 
and,  if  possible,  to  cover  the  city  of  Lyons  ;  and 
that  of  General  Maison,  who  waa  to  find  employ- 
ment in  Belgium  to  the  furcea  nnda  Bemadotte. 
£xca>t  the  forces  of  Soult,  it  ia  not  easy  to  aay  what 
was  the  strength  of  thoae  separate  armiea.  It  ap- 
peara  that  at  one  moment  Augerew  akme  had 
18,000  or  20,000  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lyons. 

Bonaparte's  fint  great  object  in  taking  the  field 
was  to  throw  himself  between  the  armies  of 
Schwartaenbo-g  and  Blacher,  to  prevent  their  junc- 
tion and  defeat  one  of  them  hefoK  the  other  could 
get  to  his  assistance.  This  was  his  old  and  unvaried 
plan  of  operation,  and  his  rapidity  and  the  nature  of 
the  country  now  rendered  it,  for  a  short  time,  rather 
successful.  The  great  river  valleys  (the  Marne  and 
Seine)  through  which  the  foremost  columns  (rf  the 
alliea  were  advancing  into  the  heart  of  France,  were 
separated  by  a  broad  tract  of  country,  hilly  in  many 
places,  and  tolerably  well  furnished  with  military 
roads  branching  off  right  and  left,  and  leading  to 
either  valley.  On  the  27th  of  January  he  gave  the 
allies  the  first  serious  check  th^  had' received,  by 
aurprisii^  and  defeating  a  vuguard  at  St  Dixier. 
On  the  29th  he  fieill  upon  Blflcher,  jmbt  Brk 
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The  military  college  of  Brienne,  where  Bonaparte 
bad  received  his  education,  was  close  in  sight,  and 
was  occapied  by  **  Maiitbal  Forwards  "  ai  hu  head- 
quarters. The  battle*  whicb  commenced  at  a  litde 
after  three  in  tbeafteniDOn,laMedtin  midnigbt^the 
latter  part  of  it  being  carried  on  within  the  burning 
town  of  Briennei  which  the  French  had  bombarded 
in  order  to  drive  out  the  Prussians.  That  night 
Bonaparte,  from  the  chftteau  of  Brienne,  penned 
one  of  his  bulletins  in  the  old  style,  and  sent  it  off 
to  Paris.  He  said  that  he  had  beaten  Blucher, 
which  was  true ;  but  he  added  that  he  had  taken 
15,000  prisoners  and  40  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
this  was  false ;  for  he  had  scarcely  captured  100 
prisoners,  and  be  had  not  taken  a  aingie  gun.  On 
the  following  day,  about  the  hour  of  noon,  the 
battle  was  renewed,  by  Bonaparte  attacking 
Bliicher,  who  bad  retreat^  to  La  Rothifere,  at  the 
distance  of  only  three  or  four  miles  from  Brienne. 
BtQcher  gave  way,  and  retreated  three  or  four 
miles  farther ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  General 
Yorck,  with  a  Pruasian  division,  got  in  Bonaparte's 
lear,  and  retook  St.  Dizier,  where  the  French  had 
been  succeasfiil  on  the  21th  ';  the  Ruanan  general 
Wittgenstein,  supported  by  the  BaTarian  Wrede, 
defeated  and  drove  in  the  cavalry  destined  to  cover 
fiomparte'a  movements,  and  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Wirtemberg,  with  a  part  of  Scbwartzen berg's 
army,  was  in  full  march  to  join  iilflcher.  Sud- 
denly, instead  of  continuing  bis  retreat,  Blucher 
resumed  the  o&nsive,  and  columns,  not  only  of 
Austrians,  but  of  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Bava- 
rians, were  seen  approaching.  Bonaparte  had  the 
river  Auve  behind  him,  and  only  one  narrow 
bridge  by  which  to  cross  it :  in  such  circumstances, 
and  in  presence  of  an  enterprising  enemy,  he 
apprehended  fatal  consequences  from  a  retreat,  and 
preferred  risking  a  general  action,  with  a  fiirce 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  allies.  The  French 
centre  was  still  at  La  Rothifere,  and  the  name  of 
that  village  hu  been  given  to  the  battle,  which 
n  on  the  morning  of  the  let  of  February, 
lasted  nearly  twuve  hoora,  but  terminated 
in  the  defeat  of'^the  French.  The  sudden  and 
scarcely  accountable  inaction  of  the  Austrians, 
just  at  the  critical  moment,  left  open  the  only  road 
by  which  Bonaparte  could  retreat.  Crossing  the 
Auve,  abandoning  Brienne,  and  leaving  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon  behind  him,  he  retired  towards 
Troyes,  the  old  capital  of  Champagne,  where  he 
was  joined  by  hia  old  imperial  guard.  His  rein- 
forcements scarcely  did  more  than  make  up  the 
great  numbers  he  had  lost  in  the  battles  of  Bri- 
enne and  La  Rottii^re ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  his 
exertions,  Schwartzenberg  had  effected  his  junction 
with  BlQcher.  If  these  two  chiefs  had  kept  toge- 
ther, and  had  advanced  straight  upon  Paris,  the 
war  irould  have  been  terminal  in  a  fortnight ; 
but  they  sepanUed  almost  as  soon  as  they  joined, 
Schwartzenberg  advancing  upon  Troyea,  and  Bltl- 
cher  taking  hia  road  on  La  Fibre-Champenoise, 
thus  to  threaten  Paris  by  two  several  routes.  On 
the  6th     February  Yorck  made  himsdf  master 


of  the  town  of  Chalona-sur-Mame,  and  manoeuvred 
on  Bonaparte*s  flank,  while  other  corps  of  the 
alliea  cleared  nearly  the  whole  of  the  plaina  of 
Champagne,  whereon  the  French  had  bouted  that 
th^  would  ^ve  to  the  barbariana  of  the  north 
some  such  signal  defeat  aa  their  anceaton  bad 
given  in  those  very  regions  to  Attila  and  hia  hordes. 
These  operations  made  it  impossible  fer  Booa- 
parte  to  maintain  himself  at  Troyea;  and  od  the 
6th  of  February  he  abandoiied  that  city,  and  went 
in  pursuit  of  BlQcher.  On  the  7th  the  van  of 
Schwartzenberg's  army  entered  Troyes,  where  the 
inhabitants  hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  shouted 
"  Long  live  Louis  XVIIt."  By  moving  off  by  a 
lateral  road,  and  by  marching  with  ikdmirable 
rapidity,  the  French  emperor  overtook  a  part  of 
BlQcher's  army  on  the  10th,  near  Champaubert, 
attacked  it  in  flank,  defeated  it,  and  took  about 
2000  prisoners.  On  the  1 1th  Bonaparte  was  atill 
more  success^!  at  Montmirail ;  but,  while  he  was 
maltreating  BlGcher,  Schwartzenberg,  pressing  on- 
ward by  line  of  march  he  had  choaen,  kept 
slowly  but  steadily  advancing  upon  the  French 
capital ;  nor  did  he  atop,  aa  Bonaparte  expected  be 
would  do,  upon  teaming  the  reveraes  of  uw  Prus- 
sians. Nothing  in  the  broad  vaUn  of  the  Seine 
could  oppose  a  valid  raistance  to  Schwartzenbeif 's 
columns :  Sens  was  taken,  and  Nogeut,  and  Munte- 
reau,  and  Pont-iur-Seine,  where  Bonaparte's 
mother  had  a  magnificent  villa.  Leaving  Bliicher, 
Bonaparte  now  posted  afUr  Schwartzenbei^.  On 
the  nth  he  came  up  with  Schwartzenberg,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Seine,  near  Nangis,  and  gained  some 
trifling  advantages  over  bim.  The  French  em- 
peror, having  been  joined  by  Victor  and  Oudi- 
not,  was  now  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  all 
in  (me  compact  body,  while  Schwartzenbei^'s 
forces,  according  to  the  incurable  habit  of 
Austrian  generals,  were  marching  in  di^crinted 
bodiea,  wiUi  long  intervals  between.  The  effect  of 
their  numerical  superiority  was  thus  loat ;  and  on 
the  18th,  when  Bunajwte  with  his  80,000  men 
attacked  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg,  whom 
Schwartzenberg  had  left  with  only  20,000  men  to 
defend  the importantpost of Moutereau,Uie French 
gained  a  victory.  Tliis  last  affair  nude  a  good 
many  people  cry  Vive  Napoleon  who  had  been  just 
shaping  their  mouths  to  cry  Vive  Louis  XVII/.; 
and  it  had  a  great  effect  in  re- animating  the  spirit 
of  the  French  soldiery.  It  became  the  cry  of  the 
camp,  *'  One  more  affair  like  this  of  Montereau,  , 
and  the  invaders  must  retire  beyond  the  Rhine." 
But,  in  sober  truth,  this  affair  was  little  more  than 
a  bloody  skirmish.  Bonaparte  bad  succeeded  by 
bringing  a  quadruple  force  against  one  portion  <^ 
Schwartzenberg*8  army ;  and  he  was  still  sur- 
rounded by  forces  far  aupertor  to  hia  own.  Schwartz- 
enberg, however,  thought  it  expedient  to  re-unite 
his  army  to  that  of  BlQcher,  from  which  it  ought 
never  to  have  been  disunity.  Moving  by  a  aborter 
road,  or  at  a  quicker  pace,  Bonaparte  fell  apoa 
BlQcher  before  Schwartzenberg  could  jmn  bun, 
and  oQ  the  22nd  of  February  ^ve  him  Bnother 
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wriouB  check.    On  the  24th  the  French  attacked 
Schwartzenherg  KiuratelTt  and  obliged  him  to 
retreat  beyond  Troyes.   Bonaparte  re^ter^  that 
ancient  city,  and  issued  a  terrible  proclamation 
againtc  those  who  bad  cried  Vive  Louis  XVIIL^ 
or  who  had  worn  the  cross  uf  St  Xjouis  or  the  white 
cockade,  or  who  had  assisted  the  allies  in  any  way. 
"  Every  Frenchman,"  said  the  proclamation,  "  that 
has  worn  the  signs  or  the  decorations  of  the  ancient 
r(%ime  is  declared  a  traitor,  and  as  such  shall  be 
judged  by  a  military  commission,  and  condemned 
to  death.    His  property  shall  be  confiscated  to  the 
atate."  One  active  royalist,  the  Chevalier  de  Goualt, 
was  seized,  tried,  and  executed  within  two  hours ; 
and  died  with  the  about  of  Vive  le  Bm  !  But 
again  the  emperor  fouud  that  he  could  not  main- 
tain himself  in  Troyea.    No  sooner  was  BlQcher 
freed  from  his  presence,  than  he  drove  the  French 
under  Marshal  Macdonald  before  him,  and  con- 
tinued hia  advance  upon  Paris.  There  was  a  great 
deal  more  of  this  see- saw  work,  which  would 
scarcely  be  intelligible  without  minute  and  very 
long  details;  and  there  were  not  fewer  than  ten 
more  battles  and  affairs  fought  on  various  points ; 
but  the  result  of  the  whole  was  that,  in  spite  of  his 
own  promptitude  and  ski]],  and  the  many  blunders 
of  his  adversariee,  Bonaparte  was  over-matched  by 
the  odds  against  him,  and  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  road  to  Paris  opeu  to  the  allies.    By  a  bold 
movement,  intended  to  alarm  them  for  their  com- 
munications, he  placed  himself  in  the  rear  of  the 
vrhole  allied  army,  aitd  was  there  joined  by  some 
considerable  reinfOTcements  ;  but  the  allies  pressed 
on  to  bis  capital  all  the  same,  and  their  advance 
was  now  favoured  not  only  by  the  indifference  or 
the  inertness  of  Uie  population,  but  also  by  the 
encouragement  and  advice  given  by  many  French 
royaliats.   Marshal  Marmont,  who  had  glided  be- 
tween the  army  of  Schwartzenbn^  and  &e  capital, 
and  who  had  collected  about  20,000  regular  troops, 
made  a  fiunt  attempt  to  defend  the  heights  in  front 
of  Paris;  but  he  was  driven  Iwck  under  the  walls 
of  that  city.    In  vain  did  Joseph  Bonaparte  issue 
Btirring  proclamations — the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  Paris  were  now  not  to  be  stirred  by  any- 
thing.   Such  enthusiasm  as  there  was  was  left 
almost  entirely  to  the  miliury  students  of  the 
Polytechnic  school,  who  mounted  batteries  upon 
Alontmartre,  and  displayed  abundant  courage.  But 
on  the  30th  of  March  Schwartzenberg's  army  took 
poaseteion  of  the  whole  line  of  defence  which  pro- 
tected Paris  on  the  north-eastern  side.    The  em- 

eress-regent  had  fled  from  Paris  to  Blois  some  time 
efore ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  this  day  Joseph, 
the  emperor**  lieutenant  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  national  guard,  was  nowhere  to  be  iband  : 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  rapid  flighto  in  Spain, 
and  he  had  fled  after  the  empress-regent  Maruiala 
Bfortier  and  Marmont  now  aslced  for  an  armistice, 
and  thu  led  to  the  immediate  csfatulation  of  Paris. 
On  the  3lBt  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  had  been  with  Schwartzenberg's 
army  ever  since  the  battle  of  La  Rothi^,  entered 


the  capital  of  France  amidst  the  acdamations  of 
the  Puisians,  and  a  wondrous  waving  of  white 
handlcerchiefs,  and  a  shouting  of  Viveni  Ut  AlHkt ! 
Vivent  let  Bourbons/  The  French  writers,  who 
consider  these  demonstrations  as  very  dishonour- 
able to  the  national  character,  pretend  to  assert  that 
the  cries  were  raised  only  by  the  perverse  aris- 
tocracy of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  that 
the  white  handkerchiefs,  emblematic  of  the  Bour- 
bon flag,  were  waved  only  by  some  antiquated 
chevaliers  de  St.  Louis  and  other  old  women  of 
that  description  ;  but  those  who  heard  the  sounds 
and  saw  the  sight  declare  that  so  loud  a  shouting 
could  not  have  been  raised  by  a  few  hundreds  of 
voices;  that  the  white  handkerchieft  were  dis- 
played in  every  street  and  from  the  windows  of 
almost  every  house ;  and  that  women  of  the 
poorer  class  were  making  a  little  fiirtune  by  sell- 
mg  white  ribands  to  cut  up  into  cockades,  even 
as  in  the  days  of  Camille  Desmoulins  grnt  proflts 
had  been  made  in  the  Palais  Royal  by  vending 
ribands,  red,  white,  and  blue,  to  main  the  tri- 
color and  true  republican  cockade.  That  night, 
as  on  the  preceding  night,  when  the  wounded 
French  611ed  the  streets,  the  theatres  of  Paris  were 
all  open,  and  were  about  as  full  as  usual :  but  this, 
say  the  French  writers,  was  entirety  owing  to  the 
order  and  management  of  the  police,  who  wanted 
to  keep  the  desperate  citizens  quiet,  and  to  prevent 
any  ftirther  useless  waste  of  life  and  limbs.  Bona- 
parte now  came  flying  back  to  the  relief  of  the 
capital ;  but  he  came  too  late :  Paris  was  already  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  allies ;  and,  since 
the  courage  of  the  military  youth  had  been  extin- 
guished on  Montmartre,  not  a  sword  had  leaped 
from  its  scabbard  for  him  or  fur  his  dynasty.  At 
Fontunebleau  he  met  the  columns  of  the  garrison 
which  hsd  evacnated  Paris.  He  affected  great 
aatunishment,  and  greater  indignation  against 
Marshal  Marmont;  nut  no  man  in  his  senses 
thought  that  Marmont,  with  his  diminutive  force, 
and  with  no  popular  support,  could  have  done  more 
than  he  had  dune.  Several  of  his  old  generals  now 
told  him  the  unpalatable  truth  that  he  ought  to 
abdicate,  as  the  conferences  at  Cbatillon  had  been 
broken  up,  and  as  the  allied  sovereigns  declared 
that  they  would  no  longer  treat  with  bim.  He 
hurried  into  the  gloomy  old  palace  of  Fontainebleau, 
which  not  long  since  had  been  the  prison  of  the 
pope,  and  shut  himself  up  with  his  maddening 
reflections. 

Meanwhile  the  counter-revolution  went  on  in 
Paris,  and  in  other  towns  in  France,  at  the  charging 
pace.  Many  preparations  had  been  made  for  it 
while  he  waa  contending  against  the  allies  in  Cham- 
pagne and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Seine  and  Mame, 
On  the  21st  of  February  the  Comte  d*Artois,  who 
had  been  the  first  of  the  royal  iamily  to  emigrate, 
arrived  at  Yesoul  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  grand 
allied  army,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  telling  the 
French  people  that  the  day  of  their  deliverance  was 
at  hand ;  that  the  brother  of  their  king  had  arrived 
among  them ;  Uiat  there  should  be  "'^^Ig'^^^ 
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no  more  war,  no  more  comcriptiona ;  and  this  pro- 
clam  tti  on,  being  sent  to  Paris,  had  been  [Hrintcd  at 
a  private  press,  and  pretty  widely  distributed.  On 
the  12[h  of  March  the  Duke  of  AngoulAme  had 
entered  Bordeanx— the  fint  city  which  openly 
declared  for  the  BooTbons— and  had  been  received 
widk  trantporta  of  joy.  On  entering  Paria  the 
Emperor  Aleiander  went  straight  to  the  mansion  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  thoe,  for  the  present,  took 
up  his  abode.  On  the  next  day  the  King  of 
Prnaaia,  Prince  Schwartaenberg,  Enince  lichten- 
itun,  Count  Pouo  di  Borgo,  and  s«ne  other  geae- 
nb  and  dt|^matis(a  of  the  alliea  aasembled  in 
Talleyrand'a  houae  and  opened  conferences  with 
him  and  the  Empenr  Alexander.  There  could  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  proper  answer  to  be 
git%n  to  Uie  question  which  had  been  so  incessantly 
naked  throughout  Paris  in  the  months  of  December 
and  January — Qu'e»  pense  M.  de  TaUeyrmttd? 
Talleyrand  now  thought  that  it  was  the  end  of  the 
end.  He  readily  agreed  with  the  allied  sovereigns 
that  it  would  be  insanity  to  treat  with  Bonaparte, 
and  that  the  best  assurance  of  peace  for  Eurotw  and 
the  greatest  bleuing  for  France  would  be  the  im- 
mediate restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  with  a  mild 
and  limited  form  of  government.  Many  French- 
men of  rank  or  celd>rity,  who  had  been  invited  to 
the  meeting,  aa  the  Duke  DaUwrg,  the  Abbd  de 
Vndt,  the  AhH  Louia,  General  Buemonville,  &c., 
aaaented  to  the  o{nnioDs  of  Tallcnrnnd.  On  the 
next  day,  the  lit  of  Aj^,  ft  proclanntion  in  the 
name  of  the  Empoor  Alexander,  and  a  proclama- 
tion from  the  municipality  of  Paris,  were  posted  side 
by  side,  on  the  walla  of  the  city.  The  imperial 
scroll  emphatically  declared  that  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, thn^  ready  to  grant  the  moat  favourable 
conditions  of  peace  to  the  Bourbons,  would  no 
longer  n^fotiate  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  or  with 
any  member  of  his  family.  The  puper  of  the  mu- 
nidpalitTi  which  was  duly  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bera  of  tM  general  council,  declared  that  the  free 
exi«eanoo  of  opinion  had  too  long  been  kept  down 
by  ^uny  and  military  furoe.  but  that  now  the 
magistrates  of  the  people  would  be  traitors  if  they 
did  not  give  utterance  to  the  voice  of  their  coo- 
icienoe  and  prodaim  to  the  French  nation  that  all 
die  evila  which  oppressed  ihem  were  attributable 
to  one  single  man.  It  conchided  with  the  solemn 
declantion  that  they,  the  mnnidpak,  abjured  fiv 
ever  alt  obedience  to  the  ttmrper  m  order  to  return 
to  their  legitimate  matten.  On  the  same  day,  the 
1st  of  April,  the  senators  asaembled  under  the  pre- 
aidency  of  M.  de  Talleynuid,  and  proceeded,  with 
■  rapidity  equalling  that  of  some  of  thur  emperor*a 
late  marches,  to  pronounce  and  decree  that  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  in  conseqnence  of  sundry  arbitrary 
acts  and  violations  of  the  CoiuHtuiion^  end  by  his 
refusii^  to  treat  with  the  allies  upon  honourable 
cmditions,  had  forfeited  the  throne  and  the  rigtU 
of  mheritance  establi^ied  in  his  family ;  and  that 
the  people  ud  tiie  army  of  France  were  freed  from 
their  oatlw  cmF  allegiance  to  him.  A  provisional 
gornnment  was  dno  farmed,  conriaring  of  TaHqr* 


rand,  Dalberg.Buemonville,  and  Bomeothera.*  On 
the  invitation  of  the  provisioaal  govemaunt  oU  tint 
members  of  the  Corps  IMgUlatif  who  chanced  to 
be  in  Paris  assembled  in  thev  House  or  Cfaambor 
on  the  3rd  of  April,  assented  to  the  decree  of  the 
senste,  and,  "  considering  that  Napoleon  B<Hia|Mrte 
had  violated  the  c<matitotioDal  pact,'*  and  ndber- 
ing  to  the  act  of  the  aenote,"  ^cy  recognised  and 
declared  **the  dieUonoe  of  the  said  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  the  membcn  of  his  fiamily."  This 
done,  to  moabers  went  in  a  body  to  preaent  the 
bomagea  (/et  hommaga)  of  U»e  Corps  Ligulati/tik 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  Ae  King  m  Ftnasia. 
On  the  same  day  the  High  Court  of  Caoaatioa  aent 
in  theif  act  of  adhesion  to  the  jHtHriaknial  govmh> 
ment,  and  in  the  course  of  the  mlhiwing  day  neaiiy 
all  the  civil  authorities  and  corporate  bodies  Ib^ 
lowed  the  example.  On  th^  4(h  of  April,  Mar-  I 
shal  Marmmt,  being  freed  from  hb  oath  to  the  i 
emperor,  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  praviaaonal  | 
government  and  engaged  to  plsoe  the  troopo  whkk  j 
remained  to  him  (about  10,000  or  12,000  iwn) 
"under  the  flag  of  the  good  French  cauae."  But 
most  of  Marmont's  tnopa  either  deserted  imme* 
diately,  or  ran  to  join  their  emperor  at  Fontaun^ 
bleau.  Before  taking  his  dedaive  step  MannoaM 
had  bargained  with  Pimat  Schwarfembeig  that 
Uw  life  and  liberty  of  Ua  lata  tnaater  ahaiild  be 
guaranteed  by  the  allies,  and  that  hia  fiature  reat- 
dence,  in  some  taA  but  eircomacribed  eaantry, 
ahould  be  6xed  by  the  alUed  MmzeigBe;  aaad 
be  bad  aent  copies  of  his  comBpaDdeDee  with 
Schwartaenberg  and  the  praviaional  govcnanwnt 
to  Bonaparte,  on  the  night  of  the  3rd.  Early  m 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  before  Marmont  had  given 
any  orders  to  his  troops,  Marabala  Ney,  Berthier, 
lieifebvre,  Oudinot,  Macdonald,  and  Bertrand 
waited  upon  Bonaparte.  Ney,  who  waa  deputed 
to  speak  for  them  all,  recommended  an  immediate 
abdication.  Maret  uul  Csulainoonrt  were  preaent, 
and  could  nai  deny  that  this  step  was  bo  lengur 
a  matter  of  choice.  "Is  this  uie  advice  of  the 
generab?"  said  the  feUen  emperor.  "Yt»,J^n," 
replied  Ney.      Is  it  the  wish  of  the  army  ?**—  j 

Yes,  Sire,"  was  Ney's  ansvrer.  Bonaparte  iof 
mediate  retired  and  Uf^ed  aa  act  of  aMUcaftiaBL 
Bat,  aa  in  thia  act  there  waaareaervataaainfavoar  ! 
of  the  rii^  of  lua  son  and  AT  the  enpreaa,  all  the 
marshals  and  mioistcn  present  were  couviacad  that 
it  would  not  do.  Marshals  Key  and  Maodoaald, 
however,  agreed  to  accoupany  Caulabwoant  la 
Faru  with  this  act.  They  there  met  the  aiaawer 
tbcy  expected — the  coalieed  powen  could  nat  accept 
the  conditions  introduced  in  that  act,  being  already 
officially  mgaged  not  to  treat  with  any  menfacr  of 
the  family  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  Enapmr 
Alexander  piU  forward  the  prapoHtion  abowt  the 
island  of  Elba,  with  the  retention  oi  the  ioayaial 
title,  a  large  annual  ^lowanee  bom  Fianoc^  Ac.  It 
was  Marmal  Ney  that  tranamiued  thia  ptopaaatiaa 
to  FontaineUeaa,  with  the  noonmieDdataoa  Aat  it 
ahoidd  immediately  be  aueepted.  Btmapaite  mf 
•Hi<.PaiiiiiMi  . 
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peared  willing  to  accept  what  was  ofiTettd ;  but  he 
delayed  aigning  an  UDConditbnal  act,  io  order  to 
gain  time.  He  waa  not  without  hope  of  working 
upon  the  feelings  of  hia  father-in-law,  the  Emperor 
Frandi;  he  had  not  yet  received  any  answer  to 
various  applications  he  had  made  to  that  sovereign; 
the  forces  which  Suchet  had  withdrawn  from  Spain 
were  still  intact;  Soult's  final  catastrophe  at  Tou- 
louse had  not  yet  happened ;  the  Britiab  troops 
had  met  with  a  bloody  check  at  Beigen-op-Zoom  ; 
Bemadotte  had  shown  some  shynen  in  advancing 
against  his  native  country ;  Caruot  was  holding 
out  stoutly  in  Antwerp ;  the  war  waa  not  wholly 
finished  either  in  Holland  or  in  Belgium ;  and  in 
Italy  £ugene  Beanharnais,  though  worsted,  waa 
not  yet  crashed  ;--BomethiDg  might  yet  turn  up, 
and  desperate  men  grasp  at  desperate  hopes. 
But  thK  jBmperor  of  Austria  remained  inflexible ; 
every  courier  that  reached  FontaineUeaa  brought 
bad  intelligence,  both  as  to  the  troops  in  the  field 
and  as  to  the  temper  of  the  inhabiunta,  who,  in 
many  parts  of  France,  seemed  to  be  settling  down 
quietly  under  the  Bourbon  govemmeiU;  the  allies 
became  impatient;  Alexander,  who  was  playing 
the  magnanimous  part,  intimated  that  a  longer  de- 
lay might  lead  to  harsher  terms,  and  at  lust,  on 
the  llth  of  April,  Bonaparte  signed  a  second 
act,  in  which  he  "  renounced  unconditionally,  fur 
himself  and  his  heirs,  the  thrones  of  France  and 
Italy."  The  Emperor  Alexander's  proposition 
that  he  should  retain  the  title  of  Emperor,  with  the 
aovereignty  of  tlie  island  of  Elba  and  a  revenue  of 
6,000,000  francs,  to  he  paid  by  France,  was  then 
agreed  to  by  the  Emperor  of  Auitria  and  the  King 
of  Prusua.  The  bargain  was  concluded  witiumt 
the  very  necessary  assent  or  aignatare  of  the  provi- 
sional government  of  France,  or  of  Louis  XvIII., 
whoae  restoration  had  now  been  fiiUy  settled. 
England  herself  waa  no  party  to  the  treaty ;  but 
she  afterwards  gave  her  consent  to  it.  It  la  said 
that,  during  his  stay  at  Fontainebleau,  Bonaparte 
had  repeatedly  talked  of  suicide,  and  that  the 
night  after  signing  the  uncondiiional  act  of  abdica- 
tion he  attempted  to  poison  himself  with  opium. 
The  last  fact,  at  least,  seems  to  be  very  doubtful ; 
but  it  is  worth  observing  that  it  is  most  seriously 
insisted  upon  by  some  of  those  who  most  admired 
the  man  and  his  deeds.  It  was  now  expected  that 
he  would  quit  at  once  the  scene  of  his  humiliation, 
and  hasten  to  Elba ;  but  he  lingered  in  that  old 
French  pdace  nine  days  longer.  During  this  in- 
terval his  received,  with  other  black  news,  the 
intelligence  not  only  that  Soult  bad  been  beaten 
by  Wellington,  but  that  both  Soult  and  Suchet, 
like  the  rest  of  his  marshals,  had  sent  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  provisional  government  Finally,  on 
the  mommg  of  the  20th  of  April,  tbe  dethroned 
emperor  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  old  guard, 
or  of  all  that  remained  of  it,  and  of  such  of  his 
generals  as  had  remained  at  Fontainebleau,  and 
then  began  his  journey  towards  the  south  of  France, 
accompanied  by  a  very  strong  escort  of  French 
troops,  and  attended  by  four  commisiiooeTS  ap- 
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pointed  by  Russia,  Fnisaia,  Austria,  and  England. 
As  soon  as  he  got  into  the  regions  of  the  south  he 
found  that  his  strong  escort  and  the  preaence  of 
the  allied  rommissioners  were  very  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  hia  life.  At  Avignon,  and  in  several 
other  towns  of  Provence,  he  was  exposed  to  popular 
outrages  and  menacea,  which  had  the  humiliating 
effect  of  making  him  disguise  himself  in  a  foreign 
uniform.  At  Orgon  the  people  hanged  him  in 
effigy.  At  last  he  arrived  at  Frf^jus,  the  very  port 
that  received  him  on  his  return  from  Egypt  and 
hia  lucky  escape  from  the  English  cruisers  fourteen 
years  ago-  Here  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  aoUtary 
apartment,  which  he  traversed  with  impatient  steps, 
sometimes  pausing  to  watch,  from  a  window  over- 
looking the  sea,  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  which  was 
to  convey  him  from  France,  as  it  then  seemed  (but 
not,  as  we  believe,  to  him),  for  ever.  A  French 
frigate  and  a  brig  had  come  round  from  Toulon ; 
but  he  preferred  embarking  on  board  an  English 
man-of-war  to  sailing  in  the  French  frigate  under 
the  Bourbon  flag.  The  *  Undaunted,'  Captain 
Uaher,  was  placed  at  the  dispoaal  of  the  British 
commissioner  Sir  Niel  Campbell ;  and  in  this  ship 
Bonaparte  embarked  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  on 
the  28th  of  April,  under  a  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns.  "  Farewell  to  Cseaar  and  his  fortune  I  '* 
exclaimed  the  Russian  commissioner  Schuwaloff. 
This  Russian,  and  Count  Truchsea  Waldlwrg,  the 
Prassian  commissioner,  returned  to  Paris ;  bnt 
General  Baron  Kohler,  the  Austrian  envoy,  and 
Sir  Niel  Campbell,  accompanied  Bonaparte  on  his 
voyage,  and  afterwarda  remained  on  the  island 
with  him.  During  the  voyage  he  recovered  his 
ajHrita,  and  was  very  talkative.  He  spoke  dis- 
paragingly of  the  troops  and  of  nearly  all  the 
gen^ala  of  Austria,  Ruaaa,  and  Pnissia ;  but  he 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  fortitude,  bravery, 
energy,  and  activity  of  "  Marshal  Forwarda." 
"  That  old  devil,  BlQcher,"  he  said,  "  gave  me 
most  trouble.  He  was  always  ready  to  fight  again. 
If  I  beat  him  in  the  evening,  there  he  was  ^ain 
next  morning  !  If  I  routed  him  in  the  morning, 
he  rallied  and  fought  again  before  night !  "  He 
insisted  that  the  English,  availing  themselves  of 
their  own  strength  and  of  the  weakness  of  the 
restored  Bourbons,  would  pursue  a  very  selfish 
policy,  and  extort  from  Louis  XVIII.  some  com- 
mercial treaty  and  other  concessions  disadvanta- 
geous to  France  end  ruinous  to  her  commerce  and 
manufactures.    "  These  Bourbmists,"  said  he, 

"  are  poor  devils  I  mean  to  say  they  are 

Grand*  Seujneurt!  They  are  very  glad  to  get 
back  to  then*  forfeited  estates,  and  to  draw  their 
renta;  but,  if  the  French  people  see  <AaJ,  they 
become  discontented,  and  l/ie  Bowrheiu  irotf 
he  turned  offintix  months** 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  May  that  the  *  Undaunted ' 
arrived  off  Porto-Ferrajo,  the  humble  capital  of 
his  miniature  empire.  But  Bonaparte  did  not 
land  until  the  following  morning,  when  he  was  re- 
ceived with  as  much  state  and  parade  as  the  poor 
isboid  authorities  could  manage.   On  ^igi^^ 
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hii  new  dominKms  from  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
highest  hillsi  whence  the  sea  ivas  visible  all  round 
himi  it  is  said  that  he  shook  his  head  with  affected 
solemnity,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  bantering  toue, 
"  Eh!  hfaut  avouer  que  mon  tie  erf  bien  pe- 
tite I "  But,  besides  the  little  island  and  the 
surrounding  sea,  the  fair  coast  of  Tuscany,  whence 
his  race  had  originally  sprung,  was  distinctly 
visible,  and  separated  only  by  a  narrow  channel, 
with  two  rocky  islets  between,  as  if  for  stepping- 
stones  to  some  mighty  giaDt  to  pass  from  the  con- 
tinent to  the  isle,  or  from  the  isle  to  the  continent. 
And,  standing  on  tlie  heights  of  Elba  as  the  sun 
goes  down,  the  greyish-blue  hills  of  Italy  appear 
so.  near,  that  one  might  almost  fancy  he  could 
throw  his  cap  upon  them.  Italy,  and  more  parti- 
cularly the  nearest  part  of  it,  abounded  with  parti- 
sans, or  with  people  who,  on  the  whole,  had 
received  more  good  than  evil  from  Bonaparte.  If 
the  allies  had  taken  the  map  of  the  world,  and  hail 
carefully  studied  it  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a 
place  where  the  most  dangerous  of  men  should 
have  the  most  opportunities  of  corresponding  with 
his  friends  both  in  France  and  Italy,  and  should 
have  the  best  means  and  facilities  for  attempting 
new  mischief,  they  could  not  have  found  a  place  so 
suitable  as  the  island  of  Elba. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  eleven  days  before  Bona- 

Sarte  quitted  Fontaiuebleau,  Maria  Louisa,  with 
er  son,  quitted  Blois  to  place  herself  under  the 
protection  of  her  iather,  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
About  the  same  time  the  provisional  government 
and  the  senate  drew  up  and  published  the  sketch 
of  a  constitution,  which  was  to  be  accepted  by 
Louis  XVIII.  They  deckred  that  the  French 
people  freely  (i^ement)  called  to  the  throne  of 
France  Louis  XVIII.,  brother  to  the  last  king, 
Louis  XVI.,  and  after  him  the  other  members  of 
the  house  of  BourboD,  &c.  The  first  signature  to 
this  document  was  that  of  Talleyrand  ;  but  it  was 
followed  by  those  of  a  good  many  of  the  moat  de- 
termined partisans  of  Bonaparte,  who  bad  cored 
little  for  a  constitution  so  long  as  he  was  emperor. 
It  should  appear  that  the  great  constitution-maker 
Sieyes  was  not  consulted  :  his  name  is  not  on  the 
list;  but  he  had  previously  written  a  letter  to  de- 
clare his  adhesion  to  the  dechear.ce  of  Napoleon. 
On  the  afiernoon  of  the  llth  of  April,  the  day  on 
which  the  emperor  signed  his  uncooditioual  act  of 
abdication  at  Fontainebleau,  Louis's  brother,  the 
Count  d'Artois,  arrived  in  the  neighhourh<wd  of 
Paris.  On  the  12th  they  gave  him  a  grand  re- 
cepticHi  in  the  capital.  Talleyrand  deUvered  the 
address  of  welcome.  Tlu  prince  r^ed,  Nothmg 
is  changed  in  France ;  there  is  only  one  Frenchman 
more  come  amimg  you."  The  sincere  enthuuasm, 
however,  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  Coant  d'Ar- 
tois's  own  retinue  and  the  denizens  of  the  aristo- 
cratic faubourg  of  St.  Germain ;  the  lower  order  of 
people  seemed  to  be  moved  by  curiosity  end  asto- 
nishment rather  than  any  other  feeling;  and  it  was 
not  without  a  painful  surprise  that  some  of  the 
French)  who  wished  well  to  the  fffince  and  to  the 


cause  of  his  ancient  race,  saw  the  procession  cloicd 
by  a  squadron  of  grim  Cossacks.  The  Duke  of 
Angouldme  came  on  from  Bordeaux,  where  he  had 
met  with  a  truly  enthusiastic  receptiim ;  and,  quit- 
ting  his  mral  retirement  in  England,  the  amiable 
and  pacific  Louis  XVIII.  prepared  to  embark  fiir 
the  continent.  He  was  couducted  into  London  by 
the  prince  regent,  and  by  muiy  thousands  of  sp- 
plauding  Englishmeu.  On  the  24th  of  April  he 
embarked  at  Dover  in  a  royal  yacht,  commandnl 
for  the  occasion  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  The 
authorities,  and  even  the  people  of  Calais,  gave  him 
w  hat  seemed  to  be  a  cordial  welcome ;  and  diey 
afterwards  cut  the  form  of  the  sole  of  his  foot  ia 
the  stone  at  the  pierhead  upon  which  it  was  said 
he  hod  first  stepped  on  landing  iu  hia  beloved  sod 
loving  France  :  but  all  this  was  hoUower  than  the 
cavity  they  cut  in  the  stone ;  and  the  wits  of  Calais 
and  other  parts  of  France  were  soon  seen  Isu^iing 
over  the  foot-mark,  and  wondering  what  buunest 
a  king  of  France  could  have  with  so  big  a  fixit 
On  May  the  3d,  two  days  before  Bonaparte  nide 
his  solemn  entry  into  Porto-Ferrajo,  poor  Ijouis, 
who  had  been  happier  with  his  books  and  choses 
friends  in  his  English  country-house,  made  hii 
solemn  entrance  into  Paris.  The  scene  is  said 
have  passed  off  in  perfect  order  and  decorum.  On 
the  preceding  day  *he  had  published  a  declorstin) 
respecting  we  future  constitution  of  France,  in 
which  he  fully  recognised  the  rights  of  the  countn 
to  a  free  form  of  government,  and  signified  his  ap- 
probation of  the  basis  of  the  constitution  as  framed 
by  the  senate  and  the  provisional  govemment ;  bat 
in  which  he  intimated,  with  perfect  reason  asd 
justice,  that  many  of  the  articles  contained  in  that 
very  hasty  sketch  of  a  constitution  bore  the  appeal- 
ance  of  precipitation,  and  could  not,  in  their  exiti* 
ing  form,  and  under  present  circnnwtances,  become 
the  law  of  the  state.  Hence  arose  the  interminable 
and  bitter  quarrel  about  *  ta  Charte  odroyhe  par  le 
Toiy*  and  '  ia  charte  exigke  et  faUe  par  la  M/tM 
Franfaise.* 

As  new  actors  came  upon  the  scene,  manj  oU 
ones  departed  from  it,  some  to  go  into  retirement 
or  exile,  and  some  to  go  into  the  grave.  AmonS 
those  who  went  the  last  way  was  Josepfaioe,  Bom- 
parte's  first  wife,  who  had  certainly  done  much  to 
aid  him  in  hia  first  rise.  She  died  on  Sunday  the 
26th  of  May,  in  her  house  of  Malmaison. 

On  the  30th  of  May  the  allied  powers  of  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Euuia,  and  Prussia  signed  at 
Paris  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  France,  is 
represented  by  her  restored  monarch.  The  treat]: 
secured  to  France  the  integrity  of  its  boundsries  ai 
theyexistedonJaouary  1,1792;  and  it  even  granted 
(in  order  to  improve  and  strengthen  these  basB* 
dariea)  certain  augmentations  of  territory  on  the 
side  of  Germany,  on  the  side  of  Belgium,  snd  on 
the  side  of  Italy.  The  contracting  parties  agreed 
that  an  increue  of  territory  should  be  given  ta 
Holland ;  that  the  lesser  German  states  should  be 
independent,  and  united  by  a  Germanic  federal 
league that  Switoerlftnd  ibould  coDtinoe  to  tafif 
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its  independence  under  the  government  it  had 
chosen ;  and  that  Italy  (beyond  the  limitB  of  the 
Austrian  dominion,  which  was  to  be  restored) 
should  be  composed  of  sovereign  independent 
states.    Of  the  two  great  stumbling-blocks,  the 
Cape  and  Malts,  which  had  been  thrown  in  the 
way  of  previous  negotiations  with  England,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  been  secured  to  the  British 
crown  by  a  separate  treaty  with  Holland ;  and  by 
this  present  treaty  of  Paris  the  island  of  Malta  and 
its  dependencies  were  admitted  as  belonging  of  right 
to  Great  Britain.  But  on  her  part  Great  Britain  bar- 
gained and  agreed  to  give  back  to  France  all  the 
colonies,  factories,  &c.,  possessed  by  her  in  1792, 
with  the  exception  of  Tobago,  St.  Lucie,  and  the 
Isle  of  France ;  and  at  the  same  time  she  bound 
herself  to  restore  several  islands  and  colonies  to 
Sjiiiin,  who  was  incapable  of  keeping  them.  Pon- 
dicherry  was  of  course  given  back  (to  become,  if 
time  and  accidents  should  serve,  a  foyer  of  intrigue, 
insurrection,  and  war)  ;  and  France  was  to  enjoy 
all  the  facilities  of  commerce  with  our  Indian  em- 
pire which  the  British  government  granted  to  the 
most  favoured  nations,  only  binding  herself  on  her 
part  not  to  erect  any  fortincations  in  the  establish- 
ments restored  to  her  in  that  country.  Her  former 
rights  of  fishery  on  the  bank  of  Newfoundland, 
&c.,  were  all  to  be  restored  as  they  were  by 
the  peace  of  1783.   Portugal,  our  ally,  was  to  give 
up  to  France  all  that  she  held  of  French  Guiana, 
&c.    The  materials  in  the  naval  arsenals,  and 
the  ships  of  war  surrendered  by  France  by  the 
convention  signed  with  the  allies  in  April,  were  to 
be  divided  between  France  and  the  countries  in 
which  such  arsenals,  ports,  &c-,  were  situated.  As 
the  best  test  they  could  offer  of  their  moderation, 
as  the  best  proof  they  could  give  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  repeated  declarations  that  they  meant  no  ill 
tu  France,  that  they  waged  war  not  against  the 
French  people  but  only  against  Bonaparte,  the 
allied  powers  agreed  Uiat  their  armies  should  eva- 
cuate the  I^Vench  teiritories,  and  that  the  French 
prisoners  of  war  should  all  be  restored  as  soon  as 
possible.    And  by  the  beginning  of  June  France 
was  completely  evacuated  by  the  foreign  armies, 
and  left  to  manage  her  own  affairs.    As  far  as 
regarded  France,  the  arrangements  of  this  treaty 
of  Paris  were  considered  as  final ;  but  there  re- 
mained to  be  made  other  settlements  of  the  most 
extensive  and  complicated  kind  ;  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  required  re-organization,  and  her  past 
misfortunes  and  bitter  sufferings  demanded  some 
preconcerted  deTences  and  guarantees  for  the  future : 
and  it  was  therefore  agreed,  in  a  special  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  that  all  the  powers  engaged  in 
the  late  war  should  send  plenipotentiaries  to  a  con- 
gress to  be  holden  at  Vienna,  for  the  object  of  com- 
pleting the  paciBc  dispositions  of  the  present  trea^, 
And  of  preventing,  as  far  as  human  policy  could,  the 
recurrence  of  war  and  devastation. 

When  the  allied  sovereigns  fancied  they  had 
completed  their  work  at  I^s,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  with  bis  sister^  and  the  King  of  Prussia 


with  his  two  sons,  come  over  to  visit  the  prince 
regent  in  London.  They  were  accompanied  and 
followed  by  uncountable  counts,  barons,  dukes, 
princes,  marshals,  and  generals,  out  of  whom  the 
English  populace  instinctively  selected  for  their 
heartiest  wdcome  hrave  old  Blticher  and  Platoff 
the  Hettman  of  the  Cossacks.  Their  reception  by 
prince  atid  people  was  as  honourable  and  flattering 
as  it  well  could  be,  and  such  continuous  shows  and 
spectacles  and  feasts  were  given  as  London  had 
never  before  witnessed. 

A  few  words  must  sufiBce  for  the  inferior  and 
dependent  operations  of  arms,  and  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  old  governments  of  the  con- 
tinent. First  for  Holland  and  Belgium : — Ber- 
nadotte,  with  a  mixed  army  of  Swedes  and  Ger- 
mans, reached  Cologne  in  Germany,  and  pushed 
forward  some  troops  into  Holland,  to  reduce  some 
of  the  strong  fortresses  which  the  French  still  held, 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  weak  English  force 
under  Sir  Thomas  Graham.  Several  of-  these 
places  surrendered  upon  summons ;  but,  on  the  7th 
of  March,  Graham,  in  attempting  to  carry  by  es- 
calade and  storm  the  formidable  works  of  Benen- 
m)-Zoom,  was  repulsed  with  a  lamentable  loss. 
The  French  game  was,  however,  up  in  that  coun- 
try ;  end  the  corps  of  General  Wiuzingerode  aom 
pushed  forward  into  Belgium  as  far  as  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  There  was  nothing  in  that  country  that 
could  long  oppose  the  allies ;  and  the  citizens  of 
Brussels  and  the  Belgian  people  generally  seemed 
to  testify  a  gladness  for  any  change  which  should 
disconnect  them  from  France,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  conscription.  In  the  mean  time  the  restored 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  now  assumed  the  royal 
title,  offiered  a  new  constitution  to  the  Dutch  nation, 
which  was  accepted  at  Amsterdam  on  the  28th  of 
March,  in  an  assembly  of  representatives,  by  a 
majority  of  458  votes  against  25.  On  May  the 
2nd,  the  States  General  of  the  United  Pnmnccs 
met  at  the  Hague,  and  took  the  oatha  to  the  new 
constitution.  When  Belgium  was  entirely  freed 
from  Frendi  troops,  the  country  was  left  under 
the  military  govemment  of  the  Austrian  General 
Vincent;  and  at  first  it  was  imagined  that  the 
Emperor  Francis  would  reclaim  these  old  here- 
ditary dominions  of  his  house.  But  Austria  had 
had  quite  enough  of  these  distant  and  disconnected 
and  generally  discontented  subjecU;  and  had  re- 
solved to  give  up  nil  Belginm  rather  than  involve 
herself  in  fresh  troubles  by  asserting  her  old  sove- 
reignty. The  Belgians,  if  left  to  themselves,  were 
far  too  weak  to  resist  their  neighbours  the  French  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  conceivra  by  the  allies  that 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  dcme  fur  Europe  and 
for  Belgium  itself  would  be  to  unite  that  country 
to  Holland,  under  the  mild  and  constitutiaial  go- 
vernment of  the  house  of  Orange.  If  this  miion 
could  have  been  perfected,  a  strong  barrier  would 
have  been  raised  (gainst  France,  and  two  peoples 
would  have  been  made  one,  whose  ^nteresto,  in 
many  respects,  coincided  (the  Dutch  having  ship- 
ping and  colonies,  having  very  Kttle  !>tKp^4l|>Ep) 
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and  being  m  very  trading  nation, — tiie  Belgians 
baring  no  flipping,  no  sea-portt,  no  colmies,  but 
being  a  manutacturing  people  with  a  flouriabiiig 
aghcultareandarichsoil,  and  baring  scarcely  any 
outlet  either  for  thnr  manufacturea  or  for  their 
produce) ;  but,  unhappily,  the  two  peoples  were 
different  in  rdigion,  different  in  character  and 
manners,  and  widely  and  almost  hostilely  separated 
hy  inveterate  prejudices  and  antipathies.  But  it 
is  much  easier  to  blame  the  allies  for  what  they 
did  than  to  surest  anything  better  that  they  could 
have  done.  The  Belgian  people^  correctly  speak- 
ing, had  never  had  a  nationality ;  such  turbulent 
independence  as  tbey  had  once  poasessed  had  been 
effete  and  effaced  for  many  ages;  and  their  country 
was,  and  still  remains,  in  apite  of  guarantees  and 
family  alliances,  open  to  French  ambiiton,  as  being 
weak  and  helpless.  In  the  beginning  of  August  Bel- 
gium was  evacuated  by  the  Prussian  and  Husaian 
troops,  whose  places  were  supplied  by  English  troops, 
or  by  Germans  in  Engli^  paV'  In  the  month  of 
August  the  Soverngn  of  the  Netherlands  made  his 
arrangements  with  the  Prince  Regent  of  England, 
resigning  all  the  rights  of  the  Dutch  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  getting  back  Demerara,  Essequibo, 
Berbice,  the  immense  island  of  Java,  the  rich 
island  of  Sumatra,  and  nearly  every  one  of  the 
colonies  and  settlements  we  had  taken  from  them, 
whether  in  the  West  or  East  Indies,  except  the 
settlements  in  Ceylon. 

The  magnanimity  which  was  shown  to  France 
was  not  extended  to  her  weak  ally  Denmark.  The 
conduct  of  that  court  nearly  all  through  the  war 
had  been  calculated  to  leave  hoatile  fedings  in  the 
mind  of  England  and  of  other  powers.  Denmark 
was  to  be  punished  for  her  obstinate  adherence  to 
Bonaparte,  and  Sweden  was  to  be  rewarded  Ibr  the 
exertions  she  had  made  in  the  common  cause  at 
the  critical  moment.  To  bring  the  Frenchnun 
Beraadotte  into  the  field  and  to  keep  him  there, 
the  allieahad  promised  to  annex  Nwway  to  bis  do- 
minions. Hie  fortunate  Gascon  had  himself  pretty 
well  secured  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  by  con- 
quering a  good  part  of  Denmark  in  the  autumn  of 
1813,  and  by  imposing  his  onrn  convention.  The 
Norwegians,  who  had  not  been  consulted,  preferred 
retaining  their  old  connexion  with  Denmark,  or 
rather,  they  rallied  round  Christian  Frederick,  the 
Hereditary  IMnce  of  Denmark,  who  aimed  at  a  se- 
parate sovereign^,  and  proclaimed  their  eutire 
national  independence.  They  sent  an  envoy  to 
London,  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  countenance 
of  OUT  government ;  but  the  envoy  was  told  that 
our  engagements  with  the  allies  would  not  ad- 
mit of  any  measures  in  favour  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Norway ;  and  shortly  afterwards  our  Gazette 
infiirmed  them  Uiat  the  necessary  roeana  had  been 
ordered  for  blockading  the  ports  of  Norway,  unless 
tiiat  country  submitted.  The  King  of  Denmark, 
having  no  power  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  allies, 
sad  evidently  no  satisfaction  at  the  proceedinga  of 
Prince  Christian  Frederick,  disavowed  the  latter, 
and  strongly  condemned  them  in  a  letter  to  the 


Norwegian  patriots.  Bemadotte,  on  the  odw 
band,  solemnly  promised  the  people  of  Nonvaj  the 
full  enjoyment  o£  tbeir  very  pi^ular  muaidpit 
institutions,  and  of  a  free  representative  cooitita- 
tion,  with  the  right  of  mxing  Uiemselves,  kz.  Tbt 
Norwegian  patriots,  however,  flew  to  srnu,  aad 
put  their  old  crown  on  the  hnd  of  Prints  Cliri!> 
tian.  This  brouriit  across  their  fiords,  and  among 
their  mountains,  Bemadotte  and  a  veteran  Sweditli 
army  accustomed  to  conquest.  The  simggle  mi 
very  short,  and  not  at  all  sanguinary;  the  tiix- 
wegians  were  not  all  of  one  mind,  but  of  muT 
minds ;  there  was  a  considerable  party  for  the 
Swedes,  and  a  still  greater  party  who  felt  that  ther 
had  not  the  means  of  contending  against  them,  ud 
who  thought  that  Bemadotte'a  offers,  which  he  r^ 
peated  while  fighting,  were  good  and  liberal,  ud 
would  leave  them  a  better  government  than  tbg 
had  enjoyed  during  their  annexation  to  DenmuK. 
And  thus,  when  their  inexperienced  little  smT 
had  been  defeated  in  some  petty  actiona,  and  had 
got  itself  surrounded,  hy  Uie  Swedes,  Prince  Chm> 
tian  resigned  the  crown  which  he  bad  worn  about 
two  months,  and  the  Norw^an  notaUei^  on  th 
14th  of  August,  signed  a  convenUon  with  Bena- 
dotte,  who  therein  agreed  to  accept  the  very  fin 
and  very  democratic  constitution  which  had  beei 
framed  by  the  Diet  of  Norway,  and  to  bury  in  ob- 
livion the  resistance  which  had  been  made  to  hin. 
At  a  general  diet  of  the  nation,  a  great  mijoniT 
voted  (on  the  30th  of  October)  for  the  unnm  of 
Norway  with  Sweden,  with  the  proviso  and  cod- 
dition  that  their  constitution  should  be  punctiMlI; 
observed. 

As  some  continental  gratilicatiim  to  the  mt\ 
ftmily  of  England,  Hanover,  their  ancient  bone, 
was  sonwwhat  enlarged,  and  raised  to  the  tiutk 
dignity  of  a  kingdom  under  the  rale  of  hn  Bri- 
tannic Majesty ;  but  with  the  Salic  bar  to  ibe 
succession  when  it  should  fall  to  a  fentk.  To 
this  country  too  a  form  of  a  constitution  was  gins 
■"-not  a  model,  perhaps,  of  perfection,  but  not 
altt^ther  unauited  to  the  condition  of  the  peaplci 

In  Italy  Murat  had  striven  hard  to  keep  hii 
crown  on  his  head,  as  his  brother  soldier  of  fortoat 
was  keeping  hia.  He  alao  hoped  to  extend  hii 
dominions,  by  procuriog  the  annexation  of  tem- 
tories  incomparably  richer  and  fitr  more  nib- 
missiie  than  Norway;  but  he  had  neitlier  ibe 
steadiness  and  wisdom  of  the  Gsacon,  nor  «u 
backed  like  Bemadotte  b^  a  warlike  people. 
Almost  immediately  after  bis  return  from  Uip* 
zig,  he  sent  over  with  a  fls^;  of  truce  a  yssq 
Neapolitan  nobleman,  the  Marchese  di 
to  confer  with  Lord  William  Bentinck  in  Sidh. 
Awaiting  more  ample  instmcUons  from  hia  gows* 
ment,  jLord  William  i^real  to  an  armistioe,  «iA 
a  limited  renewal  of  commercial  intercoane;  and| 
to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  Neapolitan  people,  seroal 
English  merchantmen,  laden  with  colonial  prodsee 
and  British  manufactures,  put  into  the  port  m 
Naples  and  discharged  their  cargoes.  At  the  Mn" 
time,  Murat  secretly  aent  aaotlKr  most  coofidenti" 
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■gent  to  Viennt  to  conciliate  that  court,  and  to 
propose  a  trace  in  Italy,  which  might  enable  the 
AuBtriana  to  ctom  the  Al[it  and  fall  upon  Eugene 
Beauhamau  in  Lombar^<  The  offer  waa  tempt- 
ing, for  the  recovery  of  Lombardy  and  Venice  waa 
ever  the  object  nearest  the  heart  of  the  Emperor 
Francis,  hin  goremment,  and  army.  As  early  as 
theend  of  December,  1813,  Count  Neiperg  (whose 
fortune  it  aAcrwarda  was  to  become  the  husband 
of  Bonaparte's  widow,  Maria  Louisa)  arrived  at 
Naples,  with  powers  from  the  Emperor  uf  Austria 
to  conclude  a  treaty  and  league  with  M urat.  And 
on  the  11th  of  January,  1814,  the  Duca  di  Gallo, 
Murat's  Neapolitan  minister  for  foreign  affairs  (and 
the  old  diplomatist  who  had  negotiated  for  Austria, 
with  Bonaparte,  the  sad  treaty  of  Campo  Formio), 
fWDcIoded  a  treaty,  by  whicli  the  Emperor  Francis 
recognized  the  sorereignty  of  King  Joacbim  in 
the  states  he  actually  possessed  (states  which  had 
belonged  to  the  husbuid  of  the  emperor's  own 
sister,  Caroline  of  Austria),  and  King  Joachim 
recognised  all  tbe  ancient  rights  of  the  emperor  to 
Lombardy  and  the  other  states  iu  Upper  Italy. 
The  active  part  ot  this  strange,  precipitate  agree- 
ment was  this The  emperur  was  to  throw  70,000 
men  into  Italy,  Murat  was  to  advance  to  the  Po 
and  to  the  Adige  with  30,000  Neapolitans  ;  and 
the  two  armies  in  oonjuiiction  were  to  reduce 
Mantua  and  all  the  strong  fortresses  in  Upper 
Italy,  and  drive  Beaubarnais  and  the  last  of  his 
Frenchmen  beyond  the  Alps.  By  a  secret  clause 
in  the  treaty,  Murat  was  to  be  rewarded  by  a  good 
slice  cut  out  of  the  States  of  the  Chtirch.— Having 
once  made  up  his  mind,  Murat  knew  no  rest  until  he 
began  the  work.  Two  divisions  of  his  Neapolitan 
army  were  hurried  forward  to  lake  possession  of 
Home  and  Ancona;  but  the  French  General  Miollis 
kept  possession  of  the  castle  of  Saiit'  Angelo,  in 
Home,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
General  Bar  boa  did  the  same  with  the  fortress  of 
Ancona ;  and  neither  general  wou'd  give  credit  to 
Murat's  assurances  that  be  was  tmly  playing  a 
part  to  dupe  the  Amtrians  and  serve  the  common 
cause  of  Frenchmen.  That  king,  with  a  crown 
that  tottered  the  more  he  tried  to  6x  it,  came  up 
with  greater  forces ;  but  he  shrunk  from  firing  the 
Brst  shots  at  his  ovm  countrymen,  and,  leaving  a 
division  to  blockade  Barbou,  and  some  troops  in 
Home  to  watch  Miollis,  he  continued  his  juurney 
towards  Bok^na,  His  sincerity  at  the  moment, 
or  his  intention  to  abide  by  the  Austrian  treaty, 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  sU  the 
Fr«ich  generals,  and  very  nearly  all  the  French 
officers  in  his  terrice  (many  of  them  old  com- 
panions and  close  friends),  desorted  from  him 
and  went  and  joined  Beauhamais.  But  no  other 
proof  was  required  tlum  the  insults  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Bonaparte,  and  his  inward  convic- 
tion that  the  doom  of  hia  brother-in-law  was 
Bttled.  He  Tacillnted  most  miserably  i^terwards ; 
and  even  now  he  showed  that  his  weak  head  was 
incapable  of  getting  through  the  dilemma  into 
vbidi  the  coune  of  event8>  not  kss  than  hw 


own  impatience,  bad  thrust  it ;  but,  in  the 
beginning  of  1814,  Murat  was  as  seriously  bent 
upon  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  Viceroy 
Eugene,  and  as  surely  calculated  on  preserving  and 
aggrandising  his  dominions  by  co*operating  with 
Austria,  as  a  man  of  his  impressible  and  vacillat- 
ing turn  of  mind  and  bewildered  intellect  could  be 
bent  upon  anything.  Barbou  soon  surrendered  in 
Ancona  through  want  of  provisions ;  MiuUia  eva- 
cuated the  Roman  citadel  for  the  same  cogent 
reason  ;  and  some  other  French  garrisons  capitu- 
lated upon  condition  of  being  allowed  to  return  into 
France  with  the  honours  of  war.  Florence,  Leg- 
horn, and  Ferrara  were  occupied  by  Neapolitan 
troops.  At  tliis  moment,  or  rather  a  day  or  two 
before  the  entrance  of  Murat's  division  into  L^- 
horn.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  was  going 
from  Sicily  with  his  Angk>>Sicilian  army  to  drive 
the  French  out  of  Genoa,  lay-to  off  the  port  of 
L^horn,  landed  some  troops  in  the  suburbs,  and 
treated  that  town  with  a  short  and  very  useless 
cannonade,  which  wounded  an  old  woman  and 
made  a  few  denta  in  the  walls.  I.Ard  William, 
the  ally  of  Austria,  was  almost  the  ally  of  Murat, 
but  his  Neapolitan  majesty  was  agitated  and 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  this  Anglo- Siciliim 
armament,  and  he  tent  orders  to  his  general  to  put 
Leghorn  in  a  state  of  defence,  to  keep  a  good  look 
out  against  any  surprise,  and  to  repel  force  by 
force  if  Bentinck  should  use  any.  Hia  anxiety 
became  the  greater  as,  owing  tu  contrary  winds 
or  some  other  circumstances,  our  men-of-war  and 
transports  continued  to  lie  for  two  or  three  duys  in 
Leghorn  roads-  It  was  a  strange  alliance  !  Murat 
suspected  and  feared  Bentinck,  both  Bentinck  snd 
the  Austrian  generals  suspected,  if  they  did  not  fear, 
Murat,  and  it  was  not  with  unmixed  satisfaction 
that  the  Austrians  saw  Bentinck's  armament  wel- 
oomed  on  that  Italian  coast  by  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Yet  they  were  all  to  co-operate  and  to 
act  upon  a  combined  jdan  ^  movements.  Mar- 
shal Bellegarde,  who  had  found  little  or  nothing  to 
oppose  his  passage,  was  now  im  the  Mincio  with 
45,000  Austrinns,  Murat  was  on  the  Pu  with 
32,000  Neapolitans,  and  with  General  Nugeut's 
Austrian  corps  of  8000  serving  under  him,  while 
on  Murat's  left,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Apen- 
nines, Lord  William  Bentinck,  having  landed  his 
troops,  was  on  the  mountains  of  Sarzana,  near 
Gtenoa,  with  from  8000  to  10,000  men — about  as 
motley  an  army  as  ever  hnd  been  teen,  composed  of 
Sicilians,  Calabridns,  Italian  free  corps,  and  Ita- 
lian  insurgenu,  Greeks,  Albanians,  and  Croats, 
mingled  witli  English.  To  oppose  to  these  three 
several  armies  Eugene  Beauhamais  had  in  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  a  mixed  army  of  French  and 
Italians,  from  50,000  to  60,000  strong,  snd  several 
fortrsssea  of  the  first  order.  His  spirit  rose  and 
fell  acc(Hrding  to  the  varying  nature  of  dw  intdli- 
gence  he  received  of  Bonaparte's  defensive  cam- 
paign in  the  interior  of  France;  but  he  was  steady 
to  the  cause,  and  made  the  but  use  of  his  good 
news,  and  after  the  victories  obi  ' 
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allies  at  Nangis  and  Montereau  he  issued  mag* 
niloquent  proclamatioiM  to  the  Italian  people,  to 
•how  them  that  their  fate  must  itill  depend  on 
Napolei)n.  On  the  other  aide  Marshal  Beltegarde 
was  calling  upon  the  Lombards  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  to  their  ancient,  kind,  and  forgiving 
sovereign  the  Emperor  Francis;  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  with  a  zeal  that  was  not  justified  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  or  by  the  orders  of  his 
government,  was  proclaiming  nothing  less  than  the 
Independence  of  Italy  ;  and  Murat  was  wondering 
how  these  conflicting  proclamations  would  operate 
upnn  the  Italians  and  upon  his  own  interests.  The 
embarrassment  of  all  parties,  but  most  of  all  that 
of  Murat,  was  increaeed  by  a  notable  incident, 
which  created  more  escitement  among  the  pea- 
santry and  the  popular  masses  throughout  Italy  than 
ten  thousand  proclamations  of  independence,  or  any 
other  kind  of  proclamation  or  manifesto  could  have 
dune.  Having  nothing  to  hope  from  his  further 
detention,  Bonaparte,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  sent 
an  order  to  Fontainebleau  that  the  Pope  should 
leave  that  place  the  next  day  and  return  to  Italy. 
Pius  VII.  set  off  accompanied  by  an  escort,  and 
was  taken  by  slow  journeys  back  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  was  received  by  all  the  populace 
and  by  the  devout  Catholics  of  all  classes  with  rap- 
turous juy.  Murat,  who  had  occupied  Rome  and 
Ancona,  and  other  parts  of  the  papal  states,  and 
who  calculated  upon  keeping  some  of  that  territory, 
was  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  news  of  this 
arrival  and  enthusiastic  reception,  which  was  not 
communicated  to  him  officially,  but  which  he 
gleaned  merely  from  the  loud-sounding  popular 
voice.   At  first  he  thought  of  stopping  the  old 

Sontiff  on  his  journey;  but  he  shrunk  from  the 
anger  of  this  experiment,  and  felt  that  it  was  not 
his  arms  that  could  shut  out  firam  the  Eternal  City 
that  feeble  and  aged  priest,  who  was  carried  for- 
ward by  the  irresistible  opinions  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple. On  arriving  at  a  bridge  on  the  river  Nura, 
in  the  state  of  Parma,  Pius,  surrounded  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  countless  multitude,  met  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  and  saw  the  greater 
part  of  those  soldiers  quit  their  ranks,  fall  down  on 
their  knees  before  him,  and  implore  his  passing 
blessing.  Murat  had  instructed  his  general  Csras- 
cosa  to  wait  upon  his  holiness,  to  ofrer  him  alt  re- 
ipecl  and  reverence,  but  at  the  same  time  to  attempt 
to  persuade  him  to  remain  for  the  present  at 
Parma  or  Piacenza.  But  the  old  pontiff  would  not 
he  moved  from  his  fixed  purpose.  He  said  he  was 
going  onward,  not  to  the  city  of  Rome,  but  to  the 
little  town  of  Cesena,  his  birth-place;  and  thither 
he  would  go  with  God's  blessing,  though  he  went 
on  foot.  Carascosa  wrote  to  his  master,  who  was 
then  at  Bologna,  to  tell  him  that  the  poor  old  pope 
was  more  formidable  than  an  army,  and  to  implore 
him  not  to  think  of  offering  any  resistance,  but  to 
yield  to  public  opinion.  Murat'a  Neapolitan  mi- 
nisters also  advised  him  to  take  advantage  of  the 
religions  enthusiasm,  and  to  declare  at  once  for 
the  pope  and  the  people.    Such  a  course  might 


have  been  attended  with  cnisequences  very  favour- 
able to  Mutat,  but,  as  a  beginning,  it  was  necea- 
sary  that  the  pontiff  should  talu  Murat  into  his 
favour  and  confidence,  and  agree  with  him  as  to 
the  measures  to  be  adopted ;  and  this  Pius  never 
for  one  moment  thought  of  doing.  The  pope  saw 
Murat  at  Bologna,  and  conferred  for  some  time 
with  him,  but  he  entered  into  no  arrangement 
either  verbally  or  in  writing ;  he  asked  nothing  bnt 
to  be  allowed  to  continue  his  journey  to  his  native 
town,  and  by  the  route — along  the  ancient  j^milian 
road— which  he  had  chosen.  The  king  of  ihc 
armed  host  would  fain  have  made  him  take  ano- 
ther road,  through  Tuscany,  but  he  durst  not  en- 
force this  wish ;  and  the  pontiff  travelled  along 
the  road  made  by  the  consuls  of  old  Rome,  es- 
corted from  town  to  town  by  thousands  of  the  peo- 
ple. Thus  he  reached  Cesena,  where  he  remained 
until  the  allies  had  finished  their  work  in  Franre 
and  Bonaparte  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Elba. 

The  news  of  the  temporary  reverses  of  the  allies 
which  reached  Beauhamais  reached  Murat  also, 
and  very  evidently  shook  his  infirm  purpose.  He 
was,  however,  called  forward  to  the  field  by  Ben- 
tinck  and  Beltegarde,  and  the  Franco-Italic  army 
of  the  viceroy  threw  him  into  a  rage  and  hastened 
his  advance,  by  crossing  the  Po  and  falling  upon 
Nugent  and  Carascosa,  and  capturing  some  Nea- 
politan troops.  Nothing  that  followed  deserves 
the  name  of  a  battle ;  but  there  were  some  tbarp 
skirmishes  under  the  walls  of  Reggio,  at  Borgo- 
forte,  at  the  bridge  of  Sacca,  at  Sandonnino,  and 
two  or  three  other  places  in  the  Lombard  country 
about  the  Po,  the  Mincio,  and  the  Taro ;  and  in 
these  combats  the  Neapolitans,  sometimes  b;^  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  the 
Austrians,  beat  the  Italian  and  French  troops  of 
Beauhamais.  In  the  affair  at  Re^io  the  Neapo- 
litans displayed  considerable  alacrity  and  bravcty; 
but,  unhappily,  the  blood  they  shed  was  Italian 
blood,  like  their  own,  the  viceroy's  troops  opposed 
to  them  there  being  nearly  all  natives  of  Up]>er 
Italy.  Murat  was  seen  to  grieve  at  his  very  suc- 
cesses ;  and  he  could  hardly  be  brought  to  look 
upon  the  field  when  Beauhamais  put  forward  in 
battle  order  native  French  troops  commanded  by 
old  French  generals,  who  had  been  in  earlier  life 
his  friends  and  his  own  brother-officers.  Murat  had 
at  once  too  much  heart  and  too  little  head  to  steer 
through  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was;  he  wm 
doubly  incapacitated  for  going  through  with  the 
part  which  his  old  comrade  Beraadotte  had  played 
so  successfully.  Eugene  Beauhamais  was  beaten 
and  in  full  retreat,  and  the  Austriani  were  threat- 
ening Milan,  and  the  Neapolitans  were  pressing 
forward  upon  Piacenxa,  when,  on  the  1 5th  ^ 
April,  Marshal  Bellegarde  announced  to  Mnrat 
that  the  allies  had  captured  Paris,  that  the  French 
government  had  been  wholly  changed,  and  that  the 
Viceroy  Eugene  had  agreed  with  the  Austrians  for 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  in  Italy.  On  the  same 
day  a  French  officer,  a  friend,  who  had  been  sent 
into  France  by  Murat  to  obtain  an  accurate  know- 
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ledge  of  vhat  was  panun^  there,  returned  to  bia 
employer,  who  then  had  fau  head-quarters  close  to 
Fiaceuza.  The  dismal  news  this  Frenchman 
brought  might  prove  that  Murat  had  been  so  far 
right  in  his  calculation  as  to  have  chosen  the 
stronger  party,  and  to  have  declared  against  his 
brother-in-law  at  the  very  nick  of  time ;  yet  the 
fearful  catastrophe  gave  him  sorrow  and  not  joy; 
he  turned  deadly  pale,  and  was  for  a  time  quite  un- 
manned. He  quitted  his  army,  returned  to  Flren- 
zuola,  and  thence  to  Bologna  again. 

Before  this  news  arrived  it  was  evident  that 
Beauhamais  could  not  maintain  himself,  and  that 
the  domluion  of  the  French  beyond  the  Alps  was 
at  an  end.  The  viceroy  had  no  money  and  hardly 
any  resources,  for  Italy  had  been  druned  by  his 
stepfather  :  the  peasantry  of  Lombardy  were  wel- 
coming back  the  Austrians ;  popular  insurrections 
were  breaking  out  on  both  sides ;  and  the  liberal 
{Mtrty  among  tbc  nobility  and  citizens  (not  wholly 
uninfluenoed  by  BentincVs  flags  and  proclama- 
tions) were  aspiring  to  independence  and  a  con- 
stitution. When  Bonaparte's  abdication  became 
known,  everywhere  these  movements  increased  in 
rapidity  and  boldness.  The  government  of  the 
viceroy  and  the  entire  French  system  in  Lombardy 
were  broken  up  in  a  day.  The  people  of  Milan, 
reinforced  by  the  people  of  Pavia  and  other  towns, 
and  by  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  rose  in 
a  mass,  broke  the  statue  of  Napoleon,  tore  down  all 
the  eagles,  and  murdered  in  the  streets  his  chief 
minister  Prina,  who  had  been  a  harsh  taskmaster, 
and  inexorable  in  enforcing  the  conscription  and 
the  heavy  taxation.  The  nobles  and  citizens  of 
the  liberal  party  then  named  a  provisional  govern- 
inent,  to  act,  not  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  old  sovereign  of  the  country,  but  in 
the  name  of  the  free  and  independent  I^mbard 
nation;  and  this  rapidly  improvised  government, 
composed  chie&y  of  enthusiastic,  inexperienced, 
and  inexpert  men,  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  conatitu- 
tioD,  ns  if  it  had  been  a  sonnet  or  a  madrigal,  dis- 
patched ambassadors  with  it  to  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, and  sent  the  first  copy  of  it  to  Lord  William 
Beiitinck,  who  was  considered  as  its  sponsor. 
Eugene  Beauhamais,  whose  own  life  was  threatened 
by  some  of  the  insurgents,  hastened  to  conclude  a 
convention  with  Bellegarde:  the  French  troops  in 
his  service  were  allowed  to  return  to  France ;  his 
Italian  troops  were  to  remain  quiet  in  the  country 
they  occupied  until  the  grand  alliance  should  give 
further  orders;  and  upon  this,  without  returning 
to  Milan,  Beauharnais  travelled  through  the  passes 
of  the  Tyro^  and  repaired  to  Munich  to  seek  (and 
he  foimd  it)  an  hospitable  and  a  tranquil  asylum 
with  his  &ther-in-Iaw  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

Lord  William  Bentinck,  baving  landed  his 
troops  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  began  to  move 
rapidly  forward  upon  Genoa  on  the  7th  of  April. 
On  the  banners  of  his  Italian  legion  were  inscribed 
in  large  letters  of  gold,  or  in  rich  silk  embroidery' 
the  magical  words  "  Indipenoenza  dell'  I^.^> 
LtA,'*  an  inscription  which  produced  a  great 
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citement  among  some  of  the  higher  classes  of  the 
Italians,  bnt  which  conveyed  no  meaning  to  the 
poor  Genoese  mariners  and  {wasautry.  He  had 
expected  to  find  a  weak  garrison;  but,  while  his 
armament  had  been  loitermg  on  the  coast,  Beau- 
hamus  and  the  French  commander  in  Piedmont 
had  thrown  4000  or  5000  men  across  the  Apen- 
nines to  strengthen  Genoa  and  cover  the  approaches 
to  it.  The  country  between  La  Spezzia  and  the 
city  of  Genoa  is  very  rough  and  difficult :  a  bold 
range  of  mountains  slope  precipitously  to  the 
Mediterranean;  the  road  runs  partly  along  a  nar- 
row ledge  over  the  sea,  and  partly  across  the 
mountains,  or  through  deep,  steep,  and  wooded 
defiles.  But  Beauhamais's  people  made  but  a 
feeble  resistance,  yielding  pass  after  pass,  and  post 
after  post,  till  they  were  driven  close  under  the 
walls  of  Genoa,  where  they  took  up  a  very  strong 
position,  having  their  left  covered  by  the  strong 
rorta  of  Richelieu  and  Tecla,  and  their  right  by 
the  village  of  San  Martino  and  die  sea,  and  having 
in  their  front  a  country  thickly  covered  with  villas 
and  hamlets,  communicating  with  each  other  by 
narrow  lanes  enclosed  by  stone  wnlls.  In  this 
position  they  were  attacked  at  daybreak  on  the 
17[h  of  April.  Bentinck's  Italian  legion,  aided 
by  his  Calabrians  and  Greeks,  carried  the  two  forts 
on  the  enemy's  left  in  good  style:  the  attack  on 
their  right  was  made  by  the  mixed  division  of 
Major-General  Montrcsor  and  the  Euglish  division 
of  Lleutenant-General  Mac  Farlane.  The  French 
officers  knew  what  had  passed  at  Paris;  the 
stru^le,  never  very  hot,  did  not  last  long,*  and 
the  retreat  into  the  town  was  precipitate.  By  the 
hour  of  noon  Bentinck's  forces  had  taken  up  a 
position  close  to  the  most  assailable  part  of  the 
city;  and  Sir  Edward  Pellew's  squadron  anchored 
in  the  roads.  On  the  next  day,  the  18th,  a  capi- 
tulation was  signed,  by  which  the  French  were 
allowed  to  evacuate  Genoa.  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck, who  had  certainly  held  out  the  prospect  of 
the  restoration  of  the  old  republic,  allowed  some 
of  the  Genoese  aristocracy  and  notables  to  establish 
a  provisional  government  according  to  the  ancient 
plan.  All  this  and  much  more  Lord  William  did 
inconsiderately,  and  on  his  own  liberal  impulse  ; 
but  it  was  afterw*ards  imputed  to  him  and  to  the 
British  government  as  deliberate  treachery,  as  well 
by  others  as  by  some  of  the  Genoese  citizens  who 
c«uld  ill  urge  any  such  complaint,  since,  if  it  had 
been  meant  for  deception,  they  had  never  been 
deceived,  or,  at  least,  had  never  done  anything  to 
obtain  a  claim  upon  Bentinck's  conditional  pro- 
mises. The  banners  announcing  the  independence 
of  Italy,  and  the  intimation  about  tlie  restoration 
of  the  separate  independeace  of  their  own  republic, 
had  not  weaned  them  from  their  French  predilec- 
tioas,  or  had  not  roused  them  to  a  single  exertion 
in  favour  of  the  allies.  When  Beauhamais's  forces 
^ete  beaten,  they  were  glad  to  open  their  gates  to 

na\y  ^    IWnllnek'*  oflleen  «w  wriooity  wnunclcd.  Thli  «u 
*  *^f!|j«T  i/Abie  oRcft  «iiO  had  Tinned  nmong  Ui«  poaiiiirkton  at 
i'b^rtitft^  fUV  ot  Gcunl  UaalK>'>  lUle-de  cunp.   Ho  lout  tii*  leg. 
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his  lordship ;  hnt  it  was  out  of  no  affection  to  the 
cause,  nor  owing  to  any  expectations  which  he 
had  held  out  to  them,  but  solely  to  save  their  city 
from  bombardment.*  A  few  days  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Viceroy  Beauharnais,  Marshal  Belle- 
garde  advanced  with  a  part  of  the  Austrian  army 
to  Milan,  disjilaced  the  independent  provisional 
goTemment,  wliich  had  no  hold  on  the  anections  or 
passions  of  the  people,  and  proclaimed  the  restora- 
tiun  of  the  legitimate  aavereignhr  of  the  Emperor 
Francis;  and,  except  among  the  nobility  (and 
the^  were  much  divided  in  opinion  and  in  feeling, 
while  many  of  them  were  passive  or  indifferent),  ex- 
cept among  the  body  of  advocate?,  professors,  men 
of  letters,  and  a  few  of  asu^ierior  rlasa  ofmerchants, 
not  only  the  Milanese,  but  also  the  people  of  the 
rest  of  Jjombard^,  applauded  all  that  Bellegarde 
did.  The  Austrian  general,  Count  Bubna,  then 
marched  into  Turin,  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  and 
declared  the  intention  of  the  allies  to  restore  that 
country  and  Savoy  to  the  King  of  Sardinia;  and, 
on  the  20th  of  May,  his  Sardinian  majesty  entered 
Turin,  and  e^tablished  his  government  on  the  old 
basis.  Not  one  member  of  the  Continental  coali- 
tions hod  adhered  more  steadily  and  faithfully  to 
his  engagements,  or  had  suffered  more  severely 
from  them.  The  allies  bad  resolved  that  he  should 
now  receive  some  reward,  and  that  the  territories 
of  the  Genoese  republic,  which  joined  Piedmont, 
and  which  shut  that  fine  and  productive  country 
from  the  sea,  should  be  united  to  his  dominions. 
As  eoon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  proceedings 
which  Lord  William  Bentinck  bad  taken,  or  had 
permitted,  at  Genoa,  Lord  Castlereagh  wrote  to 
express  his  regret,  and  to  state  that  the  separate 
existence  of  Genoa  could  not  be  preserved,  it  being 
the  resolution  of  the  allies  that  Genoa  should  make 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
Few,  very  few,  of  the  Genoese  complained  of  this 
at  the  time ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years,  the  last  murmur  of  discontent  had  almost 
died  away,  the  Geijioese  people  faaTiug  found  that 

*  Th«  poor  LilMral*  and  Cunililut Inn al I'll  of  Milan  liad,  perhapi, 
mrmtmna  locamplKfai  of  Oir  lllu«ury  natani  of  BenUnek'i  bright 
flagnand  brivlit  k€pMUiMiUMOeao«w;  thoucli  it  ihrnild itwpMr  lUat, 
■Tea  if  BealtBck  liad  De^er  hald  oui  uny  hop«  at  nU,  and  Dad  nevn 
put  Imdipndttna  delF  Italia  on  tiii  baoorn,  tlteir  own  autliniiaaiB 
would  equiillv  iiavc  committed  and  duped  lham.  Thav  Mrtainly  wen 
nat  left  liiDK  fa  a  «Ute  of  erroT  m  to  the  intention  of  ttia  ullini  pawert 
and  ibo  DotlilaanM  of  Loid  Wlliiam'i  vapoiuinx-  Shortly  ahn  en- 
taring  Gfnua,  Gvnml  Hoe  Fariane  croa<ra  tba  Apmnlnci,  and  wunt 
on  to  Milan.  A  deputalloa  from  lha  provlalonat  (OTPtnaMnt  and  the 
Uilanaia  patriuta  waited  npon  hiai.  in  tha  ■umnrr  vera  aareral  in- 
tareatlnc  man :  there  were  Couiit  GooraloDlere  (who,  linre  then,  haa 
lain  M  loiiK  in  a  horrible  Auttrian  atntc  priaon),  the  lata  Vtm  Fosoolo, 
the  poet,  Iiellenlat,  and  ciillc,  the  late  C^*alUT  Giuaeppe  Prcchiii  (ao 
wall  known  n&d  ao  much  rMiieeted  la  Kni;ltind.  wliere  ne  ended  lila 
lif^  aa  Ilia  friend,  Uko  Foaealo,  had  done  a  few  yean  belWe  litm), 
Mod  othar  irtdividuBli  di<tiQgul>h«>d  by  tlieir  rank,  wit,  aud  aitam- 
ganila.  Thegmentl  eouTdnot  receive  them  in  a  publiocaiiaciiy,  and 
toMtheiBaoi  Tliay  aaked  him  for  hfi  unlaioa  aa  a  urlvute  EoRliith 

Ktleman,  aad  beKRed  him  to  itate  frankly  wlieiher  La  thotubt  iliat 
vuld  enter  into  the  TiewiofthaBriliib  goTemiaentlo  counteaanve 
llie  motto  ou  Lord  Bealinck'a  aiandarda.  or  to  aiTa  aupport  to  ihe  in- 
dependenci)  of  Loratiardy  r  The  Koneral  frankly  told  them  that  he 
thmiKbt  nothlnx  of  ilia  kind ;  thai  he  brlleTed  ihnl  it  had  .long  been 
determined  in  the  allied  eoun>.^U  that  Austria  ahould  be  restored  to 
het  old  right!  nf  diimlatOQ  in  Upper  Italy;  that  without  tkiacnntnet 
Auattia  would  not  have  taken  the  Suld  aKain^t  Uonapeite ;  and  that, 
liowrvrr  much  Bngliahmeu  might  desire  to  lee  Italy  uniM.  free,  and 
indcpendnt,  lha  Urillih  garennuent  eould  cerlaiuly  nerer  oppow  (aa 
aha  Barer  ewld  ban  pnrmiltd)  Iht  amUMMali  wlikk  bad  bMn 
mde. 


they,  as  well  aa  the  Fiedmontese,  were  gainers  by 
the  incorporation.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
the  future  prospects  of  Italy  if  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia had  gotten  more,  and  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria bad  gotten  less.  In  addition  to  his  old  poa- 
sessions  in  Lombardy,  Francis  laid  his  hand  upon 
Venice,  which  had  only  been  bis  for  a  short  period, 
and  by  virtue  of  a  foul  treaty  with  France,  and 
upon  other  cities  and  stales  which  had  never  been 
his  at  all,  as  Brescia,  Cremona,  Goastalla,  Parma, 
Fiacenzn,  &c. 

Mtirat,  agitated  by  doubt  and  dread,  suspecting 
bis  new  ally  Austria,  and  knowing  that  he  was 
suspected  by  her,  distrusting  most  of  his  Neapolitan 
generals,  and  alarmed  at  the  Carbonari,  who  were 
cTving  for  a  constitution,  and  at  the  plots  and 
movements  of  the  royalists,  who  were  culling  fJF 
the  restoration  of  King  Ferdinand,  returned  rather 
haetily  to  Naples,  withdrawing  his  garrison  from 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  at  Rome,  but  reinforcing 
his  garrison  at  Ancooa,  and  leaving  some  of  his 
troops  beyond  the  frontier*  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  On  the  24ih  of  May  the  pope  made  his 
solemn  entrance  into  Rome,  and  restored  the  old  ' 
ecclesiastical  government.  The  popular  joy  was  I 
extatic.  ! 

Few  of  these  restored  governments  were  good,  i 
but  that  of  Spain  was  the  worst  of  them  all,  though  ' 
probably  not  worse  then  the  regimen  of  the  Spa- 
nish Cortes  and  Liberales  would  have  been,  if  cir- 
cumstances and  the  temper  of  the  army  and  people 
had  allowed  them  to  continue  in  possession  of  their 
power.  Between  them  snd  the  royalists  and  reli- 
giouB  bigots  it  was  a  question  of  force,  and  the 
bigots  and  the  royalists  proved  the  stronger.  Ou 
entering  Spain  towards  the  end  of  March,  Ferdi- 
nand took  up  his  quarters  within  the  strong  walls 
of  Gerona,  where  the  Liberales  could  not  touch 
him.  But  it  was  evident  by  this  time  that  few  of 
the  Spanish  generals  would  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Cortes,  and  that  tlie  great  body  of  the  army  looked 
to  the  king  as  having  the  sole  right  of  command 
over  them.  The  peasantry  and  the  mass  of  the 
people,  whether  in  towns  or  in  the  country,  re- 
ceived him  with  transports  of  joy.  He  was  joined 
by  General  Elio,  one  of  the  moat  devotal  of  all 
the  royalists,  snd  one  who  had  great  influence  with 
the  army.  By  the  advice  of  Eno,  who  apparently 
feared  N^ina  and  one  or  two  other  guerrUia  chieft 
who  hnd  professed  more  reverent  for  the  Cortes 
than  for  the  king,  he  deviated  from  the  route 
by  which  he  was  expected  to  advance  on  his  way 
from  Gerona.  For  some  time  he  made  no  stay 
except  in  walled  towns.  He  went  to  Zaragoza, 
and  from  Zaragozs  to  the  fortified  city  of  Valencia. 
Here  he  remained  a  considerable  time,  and  hither 
most  of  the  Spanish  grandees  and  many  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  flocked  to  welcome  him, 
and  to  conjure  him  to  overset  the  Cortes  and  the 
constitution,  which  threatened  alike  the  throne,  the 
church,  and  the  nobility.  General  Elio  had  already 
promised  the  assistance  of  40,000  Spanish  aoldieis 
devoted  to  their  king  and  thdr  chuicfa;  othcx 
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asanrances  were  given,  and  the  one  general  wish 
and  demand  of  these  nobles  and  {niests,  and  of 
generatS}  soldieni,  and  citizens,  was  that  he  should 
proclaim  himself  absolute  king,  as  his  father  had 
been  before  him,  re-establish  the  inquuition,  and 
crush  the  Cortes  and  the  Libcrales  altogether.  It 
was  but  by  following  the  sense  of  his  nation,  which 
he  SRW  manifested  in  the  strongest  manner,  that 
Ferdinand  determined  to  do  what  he  did.  If  he 
liod  pursued  a  contrary  course,  many  of  the  royalist 
party  would  even  then  have  set  up  his  brother 
Don  Carlos;  for  it  wns  not  merely  the  passion 
of  loyalty  and  the  enthusiasm  of  religion  that 
animated  many  of  these  Spaniards ;  they  had  seen 
in  their  conflicts  with  the  Cortes  that  their  rank, 
their  consideration,  their  property,  their  very  lives 
would  be  committed  if  the  Liberales  thould  pre- 
vail, and  they  had  not  been  Spaniards  if  they  had 
not  thirsted  for  revenge  for  the  evils  or  insults 
they  had  already  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  con- 
stitution-makers. The  Cortes  wrote  to  Valencia 
(0  entreat  his  majesty  to  proceed  to  Madrid,  and 
Complete  the  happiness  of  Spain  by  swearing  to 
the  constitution.  At  the  same  time  they  made  a 
very  empty  show  of  supporting  that  constitution 
and  their  own  authority  by  force  of  arms ;  and 
proceeded  to  regulate  the  royal  household  in  an 
indiscreet  and  insulting  manner,  and  as  if  their 
own  little  household  gods  were  not  tumbling  about 
their  ears.  But  seventy  members  seeded  at 
onoe,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  present  a  memorial 
to  the  king,  hi  which  they  solemnly  protested 
against  the  measures  of  the  Cortes  as  having  been 
carried  by  force  and  intimidation,  and  professed  for 
themselves  and  for  their  constituents  a  boundless 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  their  ancient  laws  and 
institutions.  At  last,  on  the  4ih  of  May,  after  the 
king  and  the  infantas  had  heard  Te  Deim  in  tlic 
cathedral  of  Valencia,  in  the  midst  of  20,000  buru- 
ing  wax' tapers,  and  in  presence  of  a  miraculous 
chalice,  a  royal  declaration  came  forth,  in  which  it 
was  stated,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand,  that  the 
Cortes  had  never  been  legally  convoked,  that  they 
had  excluded  the  states  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
that  they  had  despoiled  him  of  the  sovereignty,  at- 
tributing it  nominally  to  the  nation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appropriating  it  tothemselves;  and  finally, 
that  it  was  his  Majesty's  intention  not  only  not  to 
Bwear  to  the  constitution  they  had  made,  but  to 
pronounce  that  constitution  null  and  void.  A  com- 
parison— and  by  no  means  an  irrelevant  one — was 
drawn  between  the  consdtutiou  manufactured  by 
the  Cortes  and  the  constitution  of  1191,  manufac- 
tured by  Uie  French  l^egislative  aseembty.  Ferdi- 
nand, however,  declared  that  he  abhorred  and  de- 
tested despotism,  and  that,  as  soon  as  circumstances 
woidd  permit,  or  as  soon  as  order  and  the  good 
usages  in  which  the  Spanish  nation  had  lived 
should  be  restored,  he  would  consult  with  the  pro- 
curadures  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies  in  a  Corte^ 
legitimately  assembled.  And  this  last  declaration 
was  considered  by  some  aa  equivalent  to  a  prooii^ 
of  giving  a  free  constitution  to  Spain.    On  the  ngv^ 
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day  he  took  Kis  departure  from  Valencia  for 
Madrid.  He  travelled  slowly  and  by  short  stages ; 
the  concourse  of  people  was  so  great  that  the  road 
from  Valencia  was  lined  with  Uiem ;  their  joy  and 
their  shouts  were  everywhere  the  same.  On  the 
night  of  the  11th  of  May  General  Eguia,  as  fierce 
a  royalist  as  £lio,  seized  all  the  liberal  members  of 
the  Cortes  that  he  could  find  in  Madrid  and  threw 
them  into  prison.  The  whole  body  fell  helpless, 
unresisting,  and  unlamented  by  the  people.  On 
the  12[h  of  May  Ferdinand  entered  his  capital,  aud 
was  received  with  demonstrations  of  popular  joy 
and  enthusiasm,  inferior  in  degree  only  to  what 
had  been  displayed  by  the  Italian  peasantry  and 
the  populace  at  Rome  on  the  arrival  of  the  pope. 
Except  by  the  knife  and  stiletto  and  io  private  re- 
venge, blood  was  not  shed  now ;  but  scaflblda  were 
soon  erected  in  more  than  one  city  of  Spain. 

The  Duke  of  Wellii^on  (he  had  received  thia 
rank  firom  the  Prince  &gent)  hastened  to  Madrid 
as  soon  as  his  numerous  occupations  would  allov 
him,  in  order  to  mediate  between  the  infuriated 
parties,  and  to  bestow  some  good  advice  on  the  re- 
stored king  and  government.  He  arrived  at  the 
Spanish  capital  on  the  24th  of  May.  He  was  very 
well  received  by  the  king  and  his  ministers,  but 
he  confessed  his  fear  that  he  had  done  very  little 
good  by  coming.  He  found  that  nothing  could  be 
more  popular  than  the  king  and  his  measures,  as 
far  as  they  had  gone  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Cortea 
constitution  ;  and  that,  though  some  thought  it  an 
unnecessary  and  impolitic  measure,  the  arreat  of 
the  Liberales  was  liked  by  the  people  at  large.  The 
duke,  as  well  as  his  brother  the  British  ambassador. 
Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  who  had  waited  upon  Fer- 
dinand at  Valencia,  and  General  AVhiitingham, 
who  had  escorted  him  from  Zaragoza,  strongly 
recommended,  not  that  Ferdinand  should  swear 
to  the  wild,  democratic,  aud  impracticable  consti- 
tution established,  but  that  he  should  hasten  to 
frame  and  recognise  one  better  suited  to  the  coun- 
try, to  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  Spanish 
people,  and  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  To  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos  and  others, 
Wellington  urged  the  necessity  of  the  king  govern- 
ing on  liberal  principles : — but  in  writing  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  he  said,  "  The  fact  is,  that  there  are 
no  public  men  in  this  country  who  are  acquainted 
either  with  the  interests  or  the  wishes  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  they  are  so  slow  in  their  motions,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  do  anything  with  them."  * 

On  the  11th  of  June  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  again  with  his  army,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  divisions  previously  embarked  for  the 
purpoK  of  <uiTying  war  into  the  interior  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  collected  at  Bor-^ 
^  <  tn  Older  to  evacuate  France  according  to 
Meft^^'  of  Paris.  On  the  14th  of  June  he 
Vh^  A  tart^e^^  general  orders  to  those  gallant 
X  c^\iV^\x^i'Cm%  Acm  upon  the  recent  events 

^  «dV*'  tesvored  peace  to  th|eir  country  and  to 
ily-  fX^   AA  Ka4  uwm  the  great  share  which  the 
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Britiih  anny  had  in  producing  theie  eventi,  and 
on  the  high  character  with  which  the  army  would 
quit  France.  He  decUred  that,  though  separated 
from  them,  he  should  never  cease  to  feel  the  wannest 
interest  in  their  welfare  and  honour ;  and  that  he 
would  be  at  all  times  happy  to  be  of  service  to  those 
to  whose  conduct,  discipline,  and  gallantry  their 
country  stood  so  much  indebted.  His  Grace  ar- 
rived in  London  on  the  23rd  of  June,  to  meet  with 
an  enthusiastic  and  grateful  reception  which  has 
never  been  surpassed.  Parliament  was  sitting, 
having  re-assembled,  according  to  a  second  proro- 
gation, on  the  21st  of  March.  On  the  2dth  of 
June,  his  Grace's  various  patents  in  the  peerage, 
as  baron,  viscount,  earl,  marquess,  duke,  were  read 
in  tbe  House  of  Lords  by  the  clerks ;  and  the 
duke  then  for  the  first  time  took  the  oaths  and  his 
seat.  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  then  rose;  and, 
pursuant  to  their  lordships'  previous  order,  gave 
the  thanks  of  that  Huuae  to  Field-Marshal  the  Duke 
of  Wellnigton  for  his  eminent  and  unremitting  ser- 
vice to  his  Majesty  and  to  the  public.  On  the  1st 
of  July  his  Grace  attended  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  he  received  the  thanks  of  that  House, 
through  the  Speaker,  Abbot.  The  sum  of  SOO.OOOi. 
was  afterwards  voted  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  an  estate  for  his  Grace,  to  be  a  lasting  token  of 
the  national  gratitude. 

The  legislative  measures  of  this  short  parlia- 
mentary Bession  are  of  little  historical  importance. 
The  budget  of  the  year  was  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  l.Sth  of  June.  The  whole 
amount  of  supplies  exceeded  15,600,000/.  The 
session  was  closed  on  the  30th  of  July  by  the 
Pripce  Regent  in  person.  The  autumnal  session 
presented  do  matter  of  great  interest.  It  was 
opened  on  the  8th  of  November  by  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  which  was  again  delivered  by  the 
Regent  in  person ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  December 
the  Houses  adjourned  tilt  the  9th  of  February  next. 
In  the  month  of  August  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
proceeded  to  Paris  as  ambassador  of  Great  Britain 
to  Louis  XVIII. 

A.D.  1815. — The  great  Congress  of  Vienna  began 
to'  assemble  at  the  opening  of  the  year ;  and  in  the 
month  of  January  the  Duke  of  Wellington  re- 
paired thither.  Our  parliament  re-assembled  in 
February.  The  opposition,  which  had  already  ex- 
pressed a  strong  and  indignant  disapprobation  of 
the  forcible  transfer  of  Norway  from  Denmark  to 
Sweden,  now  censured  with  equal  severity  the 
annexation  of  the  worthless  old  republic  of  Genoa 
to  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  With 
less  questionable  reason,  and  with  a  generous 
English  feeling  which  did  them  honour,  they  took 
up  the  case  of  two  Spanish  refugMs  of  the  liberal 
party  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Gibraltar,  and  had 
there,  in  an  unprecedented  and  monstrous  manner, 
been  delivered  up  to  the  authorities  of  the  King  of 
Spain  by  our  temporary  deputy  governor,  Genera! 
Smith.  Parliament  had  got  over  these  matters, 
and  was  discussing  subjects  of  home  policy,  regu- 
lating the  reduction  of  the  niilitia,  Ac.,  as  if  all 


feari  of  war  were  over,  when  England  and  Europe 
were  startled,  as  at  a  thunder-elap,  by  Uie  intelli- 
gence that  Bonaparte  had  escaped  from  his  narrow 
insular  empire  to  repossess  himself  of  his  old 
French  empire.  On  the  6th  of  April,  a  message 
from  the  Prince  Regent  was  delivered  to  each 
House,  communicating  tbe  information  that  events 
which  had  recently  occurred  in  France — events 
which  threatened  consequences  highly  dangerous 
to  thg  tranquillity  and  independence  of  Europe — 
had  induced  his  royal  highness  to  give  directions 
for  the  immediate  augmentation  of  our  land  and 
sea  forces,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  communicating 
with  our  allies  fur  the  purpose  of  forming  such  a 
concert  as  might  eifectually  provide  for  the  ge- 
neral and  permanent  security  of  Europe.  On  tbe 
following  day  tbe  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose  in  the 
Lords  to  move  a  corresponding  address  to  the 
Regent.  His  lordship  affirmed  that  our  negocia- 
tor  at  Paris,  Lord  Castlereagh,  had  expreaied  m 
strong  disapprobation  of  the  treaty  concluded  by 
the  allied  sovereigDS  with  Bonaparte,  but  that,  the 
representations  of  those  sovereigns  having  at  length 
convinced  him  of  its  necessity  or  expediency,  lie 
(Lord  C.)  had  consented  to  accede  to  it  in  part, 
namely,  as  far  as  concerned  the  possession  of  ibc 
Isle  of  Elba  by  Bonaparte,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  conferred 
on  his  wife  Maria-Louisa.  On  the  same  day,  id 
the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Castlerengh,  who 
had  been  personally  engaged  in  many  of  the  pre- 
vious transactions,  explained  how  it  was  that  tbe 
disturber  of  Euro|>e  had  escaped.  It  had  never, 
he  said,  been  the  mtention  of  the  allied  powers, 
who  accepted  his  unconditional  act  of  abdicatioo, 
to  consider  or  to  treat  Bonaparte  as  a  priaooer,  or  to 
exercise  a  syitem  of  police  or  espionage  with  respect 
to  him.  They  relied  on  the  treaty  of  Fontaineblcau, 
and  upon  the  apparent  determination  of  the  French 
people  to  have  done  with  him  for  ever,  and  to 
adhere  to  Louis  XVIII.  Bonaparte  was  invested 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba  ;  a  cer- 
tain number  of  troops  had  been  allowed  to  collect 
round  him,  as  the  island  had  been  and  might  again 
be  exposed  to  the  descents  of  the  Barbary  corsairs ; 
and  he  had  had  a  sort  of  naval  equipment  under 
his  flag,  which  the  British  officer  on  that  Mation 
had  no  power  of  visiting.  This  was  also  the  case 
with  the  naval  officer  of  Louia  XVIII.  Colonel 
Campbell,  who  had  been  one  of  Bonaparte'a  con- 
ductors to  Elba,  had  indeed  been  suffered  to  remain 
between  that  island  and  Leghorn ;  hut  his  viaits 
had  latterly  been  discouraged  by  Bonaparte ;  and 
a  sort  of  English  vicC'Consul,  who  reuded  im  (he 
island,  was  put  under  the  nirvdllance  of  two  gen- 
darmes at  the  time  Bonaparte  was  making  his 
preparations  to  invade  France.  Mr.  Whitbread 
vehemently  opposed  a  renewal  of  war  by  England, 
or  what  he  termed  "  commencing  a  new  crusade 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  who  should  fill  the 
throne  of  France."  He  even  recommended  that 
we  should  renew  with  Bonaparte  the  treaty  which 
had  bean  concluded  with  Louis  XVIII.   Only  33 
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members  voted  with  htm,  while  220  voted  against 
bim-  The  ministerial  address  to  the  Regent  was 
carried  in  both  Houses  without  any  division  upon 
it ;  and  the  nation  at  large  felt  'as  etrongly  as  par- 
liament that  nothing  was  lefl  for  England  to  do 
but  to  draw  the  sword  again,  and  never  sheath  it 
until  Bonaparte  should  be  consigned  to  some  safer 
place  than  Elba.  The  parliament  continued  sitting 
till  the  battle  of  Waterloo  falsified  the  sinister  pro- 
phecies of  those  who  had  voted  against  the  new 
war,  because  it  would  be  as  long  as  the  last.  Sub- 
sidies, or  aids  in  money  given  under  other  names, 
were  voted  to  a  lane  amount,  and  the  budget  of 
the  year  was  raised^to  very  nearly  90,000,0(X)/. 

The  astounding  newa  of  the  flight  from  Elba 
was  announced  to  the  diplom^ists  orEurmpe  sitting 
in  congress  at  Vienna  by  Talleyrand.   There  was 
no  hesitation  there  as  to  what  was  to  be  done. 
The  representatives  of  the  allied  sovereigns  imme- 
diately agreed  to  join  their  forces  again,  in  order 
to  frustrate  Bonaparte's  attempt,  and  to  maintain 
entire  the  treaty  of  Paris.    On  the  I3th  of  March 
the  ministers  of  the  eight  powers  *  assembled  at 
Vienna,  including  the  ministers  of  the  King  of 
France,  signed  a  paper,  by  which  they  declared 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  an  outlaw,  a  violator  of 
treaties,  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  delivered  him  over  to  public  vengeance  (rm- 
dicte  publique).    The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
was  immediately  called  upon  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  (who  was  also 
at  Vienna),  and  by  the  plenipotentiarieB  and  gene- 
rals of  all  nations  there  assembled,  to  assist  in 
drawing  up  a  grand  plan  of  military  operations, 
announced  to  his  government  that  all  Uiat  bad 
occurred  in  France  since  Bonaparte*s  return  had 
augmented  **  the  eagerness  of  the  different  powers 
to  put  forth  the  general  strength  for  the  common 
protection."  f   At  the  same  time  his  grace  an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  these 
allied  powers  to  make  an  effort  adequate  to  the 
occasion   unless  they  should  obtain  the  aid  of 
English  money.   With  proper  assistance,  and  with 
an  efficient  British  force  co-operating  with  the 
allies,  he  was  quite  confident  that  the  contest 
would  be  "  a  ver^  short  one,  and  decidedly  suc- 
cessful.**     Nothmg,"  he  said,  "  could  be  done 
-with  a  small  force ;  the  war  would  linger  on  and 
end  to  our  disadvantage.   Motives  of  economy, 
then,  should  induce  the  British  government  to 
take  measures  to  bring  the  largest  possible  force 
into  action  at  the  earliest  period  of  time."   It  was 
upon  this  wise  calculation  that  Lord  Liverpool's 
government  made  its  prodigious  financial  effort; 
and  that  it  agreed  to  furnish  all  the  British  troops 
it  could  spare,  and  to  pay  for  other  troops  that 
should  make  up  the  force  supplied  by  Great  Bri- 
tain to  125,000  men.    Austria  agreed  to  furnish 
300,000  men,  Russia  225,000,  Prussia  236,000, 

*  The  tigtit  povm  warn  Nutria.  Spsin,  Frftnee,  Gnat  firttalm 
IViHuffnt,  VtuhI*,  BumI*.  and  Sweden,  llie  mlnblen  tot  Gioat  Krt- 
tain  wee«  tto  Ovk«of  WclUoglM.  LMdaCatbcKlaBd  CtMKarty.  «■< 
Hfr  CltJulM  StawMt.  ThoM  for  fimvat  wen  TaUMrimnd.  Um  vme  dt 
Dal  berg,  M.  Luoor  ta  Hb,  ud  Hu  Coant  Aksto  di  Motllln 


the  various  states  of  Germany  150,000,  and  Hoi" 
land  afterwards  agreed  to  furnish  50,000.  On  the 
23rd  of  March,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Great 
Britain  concluded  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  confirniins 
the  principles  of  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  which 
they  had  agreed  to  on  the  1st  of  March,  1814, 
af^er  the  breaking  up  of  the  congress  at  Chatillon, 
and  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  make  no 
separate  peace,  and  to  conclude  neither  cessation 
of  hostihties  nor  any  convention  whatever  eicept 
by  general  conseut.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th 
of  March,  four  days  after  signing  this  treaty,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  left  Vienna,  in  order  to  exa- 
mine the  military  state  of  affiiirs  in  Belgium,  which 
country,  as  of  old,  was  quite  sure  to  ne  the  first 
battle-field.  He  arrived  at  Brussels  on  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  April;  and,  rapidly  as  he  had  tra- 
velled, he  had  found  time  to  observe  the  condition 
and  spirit  of  several  bodies  of  the  allied  armies. 
A  strong  Prussian  corps,  which  had  been  left  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  "  very  content  "  at  the  pros- 
pect of  another  brush  with  Bonaparte.  As  early 
as  the  5th  of  April  the  Duke  announced  that,  after 
having  placed  13,400  men  in  the  fortresses  of 
Belgium,  he  could  assemble  23,000  men  of  good 
English  and  Hanoverian  troops,  20,000  Dutch 
and  Belgian  troops,  and  about  60  pieces  of  artil- 
lery; but,  as  it  was  understood  that  Bonaparte, 
who  had  not  arrived  at  Paris  until  the  20th  of 
March,  would  not  commence  his  attack  until  he 
had  collected  His  whole  force,  every  exertion  was 
made  to  raise  this  sillied  force  in  Belgium  to  an 
equality  with  his  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  pos- 
sible ;  and  the  incredible  labour  of  correspondence 
to  quicken  the  preparations  and  the  march  of 
Dutchmen,  Prussians,  Hanoverians,  Austrians,  and 
armies  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  slowest,  fell  principally  upon 
Wellington. 

The  essential  points  of  the  famous  escapade  from 
Elba  are  soon  told.  If  Bonaparte  had  ever  gone 
thither  with  the  intention  of  stopping,  he  had 
changed  his  mind  in  a  very  short  time.  He  had 
not  been  one  month  in  the  island  ere  he  com- 
menced a  secret  but  roost  active  correspondence 
with  his  friends  both  in  France  and  Italy.  This 
correspondence  became  still  more  active  as  his 
friends  and  agents  reported  to  him  the  return  of 
the  Frendi  prisoners  of  war  from  Russia,  Poland, 
Prussia,  Saxony,  EngUnd,  Spain,  &c.,  and  related 
that  the  temper  of  these  veterans  was  unchanged, 
that  their  devotion  to  glory  and  to  their  emperor 
was  as  great  as  ever.  Several  of  these  returned 
prisoners,  men  as  well  as  officers,  passed  over  from 
time  to  time  to  Elba,  to  oflfier  their  services  to  enter 
his  guard,  and  to  speak  of  the  attachment  of  their 
comrades  to  their  old  chief,  and  of  their  contempt 
for  the  Bourbon  king,  who  could  not  mount  a 
horse,  and  who  was  a  great  discourager  of  the 
military  profwsion,  as  he  wanted  nothing  but 
peace.  To  these  men  the  camp  had,  indeed,  be- 
come a  home ;  and  they  could  not  regret  the 
leader  who  had  so  long  l^g^fe^^^OS^gfe 
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victory,  affording  them  free  quarters,  wilh  the  inci- 
dental privileges  of  plunder,  a  constant  change  of 
scenery  and  excitement,  and  plcaaaut  cantonments  in 
the  fiaeet  cities  of  Europe.*  It  was  in  their  nature 
to  forget  easily  both  the  comrades  who  had  pe- 
riihed  and  their  own  occasional  hard  sufferinga; 
and  the  national  con  hdence  and  the  pride  of  many 
victories  made  them  cherish  the  belief  Lha.t,iltliey  had 
been  in  France  in  1814,  Napoleon  would  not  have 
been  beaten  by  all  the  odds  against  him.  They 
alto  gave  implicit  credit  to  the  aasertion  that  the 
emperor  had  been  betrayed  by  some  of  his  mar- 
ihals,  and  embraced  die  corollary,  that,  with  less 
wealthy  and  pampered  and  more  faiUifuI  generals, 
he  vaa  likely  to  succeed  in  a  nev  trial.  This,  too, 
opened  the  brilliant  and  tempting  perspective  of  a 
new  cast  of  promotions,  orders,  titles,  &c.  And 
what  was  there  to  get  or  to  hope  for  from  Louis 
XVIII.?  Besides  thess  selfish  considerations,  there 
were  certainly  higher  motives  of  action  :  many  of 
these  men  were  enthusiastically  attached  to  the 
military  glory  of  their  old  master,  and  were  eager 
above  all  things  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  defeat 
from  their  country.  In  the  vain  hope  of  keeping 
matters  quiet  by  making  as  few  changes  as  possi- 
ble, Louis  XVIII.  had  retained  in  his  service 
nearly  all  the  men  that  Bonaparte  had  left  in  em- 
ployment, and  many  of  the  subordinate  agent*  of 
the  police,  post-office,  and  other  departments  were 
in  Napoleon's  intereat.  It  mwthe  same  with  most 
of  the  municipal  authorities,  at  least  in  the  centre 
and  in  the  north  of  France.  Even  in  the  standing 
army  few  of  Bonaparte's  officers  had  been  changed, 
and  men  like  Ney  and  Davoust  were  left  at  the 
head  of  these  forces.  Although  Louis  XVIII. 
had  abilities,  information,  liberal  views,  and  ex- 
cellent intentions,  the  emigrants  and  other  royalists 
who  surrounded  him,  and  the  civil  government 
which  their  importunities  had  forced  upon  him, 
were  at  once  imbecile  and  extravagant,  weak  (as 
they  had  no  hold  on  the  people),  and  yet  revenge- 
ful; and,  afler  the  departure  of  Tuleyrand  for 
Vienna,  nearly  everything  went  wrong,  and,  though 
no  acta  of  tyranny  were  committed,  many  petty 
a^tei  vrere  indulged  in.  Moreover,  the  weak  go- 
Tcniment  of  King  Louis,  surrounded  from  the  first 
moment  of  ita  existence  by  treaciieij  and  by  plota, 
had  no  instruments  wherewi^  to  operate ;  the  po- 
lice, from  which  it  expected  information,  was  in 
the  interest  of  Bonapatte ;  the  oflSceia  and  people 
who  manned  the  telegraphs  were  in  the  interest 
of  Bonaparte  ;  the  magistrates  upon  whom  it  de- 
pended for  the  suppression  of  cabal  and  sedition 
were  (at  least  in  a  great  part  of  France)  in  the  in- 
terest of  Bonaparte ;  the  troops  upon  which  it 
counted  for  the  suppression  of  insiu-rection  were 
almost  to  a  man  devoted  to  Bonaparte;  and,  when 
the  government  could  no  longer  be  kept  ignorant 
that  something  was  preparing,  the  police  protested 
that  it  was  but  a  bagatelle,  a  mere  fit  of  impatience 
and  uneasiness  which  would  soon  pass  off  under 
gentle  treatment.    It  is  said  that  long  before  the 
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close  of  the  year  1814,  the  iniiialed  named  the 
month  and  almost  the  very  day  on  which  the  em- 
peror would  return.  Some  of  the  old  republican 
party,  including  men  who  had  conspired  against 
him,  now  joined  the  Bonapartista,  and  invited  Na- 
poleon to  return.  The  brothers,  sisters,  and  other 
relatives  of  Bonaparte,  all  rich,  and  one  of  them 
(Murat)  still  powerful,  promoted  the  widely  spread 
plot,  for  they  all  felt  that  by  hia  fall  they  had 
either  been  reduced  to  obscurity  or  left  without  any 
prop  to  their  adventitious  greatness.  Murac'a 
wife  was  incessantly  telling  him  that  Austria  would 
never  abide  by  her  treaty  with  him,  that  all  the 
members  of  the  grand  alliance  were  determined  to 
restore  King  Ferainand,  that,  unless  the  throne  of 
Napoleon  could  be  re-established,  his  throne  of 
Naples  must  fall,  and  leave  him  and  her  and  her 
children,  not  only  without  a  kingdom,  but  without 
a  home;  and  at  the  proper  moment,  when  the 
weak  mind  of  Murat  was  oscillating  like  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock.  Napoleon  himself  wrote  to  leli 
him  that  the  lion  was  not  dead,  hut  only  sleeping ! 
Murat  prepared  for  the  revditer.  Except  the  car- 
dinal-uncle Fesch,  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  ex-kiug  of 
Holland,  and  Eugene  Beauharnais,  the  ex-viceroy 
of  Italy,  every  Hvmg  member  or  conne^uon  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  appoirs  to  have  been  actively 
engagied.  Madame  Horlense,  sister  of  Beauhar- 
nais, wife  of  Louis,  and  ex-queen  of  Holland,  wu 
very  busy,  and,  as  she  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  Paris,  she  had  many  means  of  being  uteful, 
and  her  house  became  a  principal  rendezvous 
of  the  party.  She  sent  roessages  and  secret  agenu 
to  her  brother  in  Bavaria ;  but  Eugene  would  not 
be  moved,  and  he  remained  quiet  witli  his  wife  and 
father-in-law  in  Munich.  Lucien  Bonapaite, 
though  he  had  incurred  so  much  disgrace,  though 
he  hod  been  obliged  to  seek  a  refuge  in  England, 
was  very  eager  for  his  brother's  restoration,  and,  as 
s  professed  liberal  and  constitutionalist,  he  under- 
took to  manage  the  liberal  and  constitutional  parties. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  February,  1815,  that 
Napoleon  emharked  with  a  body  of  about  1000 
men,  composed  of  some  of  his  old  guards  who  had 
followed  him  to  Elba,  of  some  Italians  and  Elbese, 
some  Corsicans  and  others,  comprising  about  200 
dragoons  and  about  100  Puluh  lancen,  with 
saddles,  but  without  horses.  On  the  1st  March 
he  landed  at  Cannes,  a  short  distance  fram  Frejua. 
The  Proven^  neitho*  welcomed  him  nor  attempted 
to  oppose  him.  There  were  no  king's  troopa  in 
the  neighbourhood.  He  hurried  through  Provence, 
into  Dauphiny,  " the  cradle  of  the  Revolution;" 
and  there  the  people  began  to  flock  ruund  his 
standard.  Still  no  troops  joined  him,  and  he  felt 
uneasy.  On  the  5th  of  March  he  issued  two  ex- 
citing proclamations,  one  to  the  French  people,  and 
the  other  to  the  army.  It  was  in  the  latter  that 
he  said  that  his  soldiers  had  not  been  beaten,  and 
that  he  and  they  had  only  been  betrayed ;  that  in 
his  exile  he  had  heard  the  complaining  voice  of  his 
army,  and  that  he  bad  arrived  once  more  among 
them  to  renew  their  glory,  and  to  put  down  foreiga 
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interference.   After  reminding  them  of  tlie  vic- 
tories of  Ulm,  Auaterlitz,  Jena,  &c.,  and  bidding 
them  come  and  range  themselves  under  the  banner 
of  their  old  chief,  he  said,  "  Victory  shall  march 
at  the  charging  step.   The  eagle  shall  fly  from 
steeple  to  steeple,  till  she  perches  on  the  tower  of 
Notre  Dame!'*    This  proclamation  produced  an 
immenBe  effect.    As  he  approached  Grenoble>  he 
ma  for  the  first  time  some  regular  troops.  They 
were  a  battalion  of  infontry,  which  had  been  sent 
forward  from  that  city  to  atop  his  march;  but  a 
short  parley  on  the  road  ended  in  Iheir  joining 
him.   Just  outside  the  walls  of  Qrenoble,  the  7th 
regiment  of  the  line,  commanded  by  M.  Charles 
de  Lab^doyfere,  an  oGBcer  of  noble  birth,  and  one 
who  had  been  promoted  by  Louis  XVIIL,  but 
who  had  recently  set  out  from  Paris  with  the  de- 
termination to  break  his  oath  to  that  king,  set  up 
a  joyous  shout,  rushed  from  their  ranks  to  hug 
and  kits  their  old  comrades,  who  had  come  fmm 
Elba,  crying  **  Vive  VEmpereur !"  and  joined  him. 
General  Marchand,  who  commanded  the  strong 
giirrison  within  the  walls,  shut  the  gates,  and 
would  fain  have  done  his  duty ;  but  his  men  joined 
in  the  cry  of  "  Vive  FEmpcreur,'*  and,  when  Bona- 
parte blew  open  one  of  the  gates  with  a  howitzer, 
all  the  soldiers  did  what  the  7th  regiment  had 
done  just  before  them.    Next  morning  the  civil 
authorities  of  Grenoble  -renewed  their  allegiance. 
Bonaparte  had  now  an  enthusiastic  reteran  army 
of  nearly  7000  men.  With  tbu  force  he  descended 
the  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  and  appeared  within 
sight  of  Lyons  on  the  10th  of  March.    The  king*s 
brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  was  in  that  city,  and 
was  ably  and  honestly  assisted  by  Marshal  Mac- 
donald,  who  could  nut  throw  his  oaths  to  the  wind  ; 
but  the  troops  and  the  populace  at  Lyons  followed 
the  example  at  Grenoble,  the  prince  and  the  con- 
ecientioua  marshal  were  obliged  to  fiy  fur  their 
livce,  and  Bunaparte  entered  that  second  city  of 
France  in  triumph.    The  rest  of  the  march  to 
Paria  was  a  triumphant  one.    All  along  the  road 
the  emperor  was  joined  by  soldiers,  in  detach- 
ments, battalions,  or  entire  division?,  who  tore  the 
vhite  cockade  fron  their  caps,  trampled  upon  it, 
and  mounted  the  tricolor.   The  Bourbons  were 
abandoned  by  the  whole  army ;  yet  still,  except  in 
Grenoble  and  in  Lyons,  the  jieople  gave  few  or  no 
signs  of  enthusiasm :  many  fled  ont  of  the  way, 
and  the  majority  of  those  that  remained  on  the 
line  of  march  seemed  to  be  bewildered,  and  to 
be  wondering  what  would  come  next.  Ijouis 
XVIII.  was  now  waited  upon  by  Marshal  Ney, 
whom  he  had  favoured  and  honoured,  but  who 
apparently  apprehended  that  the  command  of  the 
troops  that  still  remained  under  the  white  flag 
would  be  given  to  Macdonald,  or  to  Marmont, 
or  to  some  other  marshal  equally  averse  to  per- 
j  ury  and  treason.    Ney,  with  a  profusion  of  pro- 
testations, volunteered  to  take  the  command,  to 
intercept  the  invader;  and,  on  getting  what  he 
wished,  and  on  kissing  the  king's  hand  at  parting, 
be  swore  that  within  a  week  he  would  bring  Bona- 


parte to  Paris  in  an  iron  cage.*  "  Adieu,  mar- 
shal ;  I  trust  to  your  honour  and  fidelity,"  was  the 
reply  of  the  confiding  and  duped  Louia.  The 
marshal  went  to  Lons-le-Saulnier,  and  joined  the 
emperor  with  his  entire  force!  Nothing  now  re- 
mained to  Louis  but  some  battalions  under  Mar- 
shal Macdonald,  who  posted  himself  at  Melun, 
betn-een  Paris  and  Fontaine bleau.  On  the  19(h 
of  March,  Bonaparte  slept  in  the  old  palace  of 
Fontainebleau,  where  he  had  aigned  his  act  of  ab- 
dication in  the  preceding  month  of  April.  The 
next  morning  he  resumed  his  easy  march  for  the 
capital.  Instead  of  disputing  his  passage,  Mac- 
douald's  people  trampled  on  their  white  flags  and 
cockades,  shouted  "  Vive  TEnipereur,"  kissed, 
hugged,  and  joined.  Macdonald,  wiih  a  few  ofli- 
cers,  escaped  to  Paris.  He  found  the  Tuileries 
deserted:  Louis  XVIII.  had  fled  at  midnight  for 
the  fortified  town  of  Lille,  near  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier, and  most  of  his  ministers  and  courtiers  had 
fled  many  hours  before.  The  Royalists  wept  and 
tore  their  hatr,  but  they  were  helpless ;  the  mass 
of  the  ])opulation  of  Paris  seemed  totally  indif- 
ferent; there  was  no  armed  force  within  the  dty 
upon  which  any  dependence  could  be  placed. 
About  twelve  hours  after  the  king's  departure,  or 
at  noon  of  the  20th,  a  great  troop  of  half-pay 
officers,  with  their  swords  drawn,  with  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  detachment  of  cuirassiers,  reached 
the  Haee  de  Carrousel,  shouting!  "Vive  I'Em- 
pereur !"  and  demanding  to  mount  guard  at  the 
palace  with  the  national  guards.  There  was  no 
resisting  this  demand,  and,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  in  the  courts,  and  at  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  national  guards,  wearing  the  white  cockade, 
were  mixed  with  these  halfpay  desperados  wear- 
ing the  trieolor  cockade.  Shortly  after  this,  there 
arrived  at  the  Tuileries,  from  all  quarters  of  Paris, 
new  personages,  ex-ministers  of  Bonaparte,  coun- 
cillors of  state,  chamberlains  in  their  imperial 
court  costume,  comptrollers  of  the  household,  court 
valets  in  their  old  livery,  cooks,  and  butlers,  who 
resumed  their  services  as  tranquilly  as  they  could 
have  done  if  Bonaparte  had  only  been  absent  on  a 
short  journey  or  campaign,  and  as  if  his  court  and 
household  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  readiness  for 
his  return.  Ladies  appertaining  to  the  imperial 
court  now  began  to  arrive,  and  to  fill  the  salons 
of  the  palace ;  and  the  very  ushers  and  pages  were 
already  at  the  doors  of  the  several  apartments,  to 
maintain  the  strict  imperial  etiquette.  At  half- 
past  nine,  on  the  night  of  the  20ih — a  foj^y  and 
rainy  night — a  tremendous  noise  announced  the 
an  ival  of  the  emperor,  a  troop  of  lancers  galloped 
through  the  principal  gate,  a  low  mud-covered 
carriage  stopped,  Bonaparte  in  his  grey  great-coat 
stepped  out,  a  number  of  generals  and  o£Bcers  took 
him  on  their  shoulders,  and  carried  him  up  to  the 
state  apartments,  while  the  soldiery  and  a  part  of  the 
mob  rent  the  air  with  cries  of  "  Vive  I'Empereur 
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Thus  far  nil  had  seemed  to  go  well,  but  the 
triumph  was  soon  damped  by  sundry  little  circum- 
stances. It  was  impossible  not  to  see  that,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  those  faubourg  mobt, 
which  he  hated  and  feared,  the  people  of  Patis 
were  silent,  lukewarm,  cautious,  or  averse.  Then 
came  brother  Lucien  with  his  tail  of  conftltutiou- 
iilists  and  liberals,  including  Camot  and  FouchS, 
protesting  that  the  promises  and  pledges  he  had 
given  must  be  kept,  that  the  French  people  must 
have  more  liberty  than  they  had  enjoyed  under 
the  .empire  or  under  the  restoration,  that  France 
could'  no  lunger  do  without  a  free  constitution, 
and,  finally,  that  the  liberals  would  do  nothing 
for  him  unless  he  granted  a  new  constitution. 
Bonaparte  said  that  there  would  be  lime  for 
making  a  good  constitution  hereafter,  when  he 
should  have  dissolved  by  victories  the  European 
confederacy  against  him  ;  that  now  every  thought 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  means  of  raising  money 
and  troops,  the  casting  of  Artillery,  the  manufac- 
turing of  arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  in  order  to  put 
him  in  condition  to  scatter  the  armies  of  the  allies. 
But  the  liberals  stuck  to  their  point;  the  consti- 
tution must  come  first,  their  exertions  in  his 
cause  afterwards:  and,  accordingly,  though  sorely 
against  his  will,  Bonaparte  proclaimed  a  sort  of 
constitution,  under  the  very  unpromising  title  of 
"  Acle  Additionml  aux  Covsiitvtions  dt  VEm- 
fire."  The  liberals,  who  had  expected  to  be 
allowed  to  make  the  constitution  themselves,  were 
grievously  offended ;  and  those  among  them  who 
were  sincere  in  their  constitutionalism  declared  this 
Acte  Additionel  a  poor  defective  thing,  although  it 
was  known  that  Carnot,  and  that  great  and  unwea- 
ried maker  of  constitutions,  the  Abb<i  Sieyea,  had 
been  consulted  by  the  emperor  in  its  confection. 
Substantially  the  Acte  was  much  the  same  as  the 
charU  which  Louia  XVIII.  had  given  (oclroyke) 


in  1814. *  On  the  4th  of  June,  three  days  after 
Bonaparte,  his  great  officer!  of  state,  mnrshals, 
generals,  ftc,  had  taken  their  oaths  to  this  consti- 
tution at  a  grand  celebration,  called  a  Champ  de 
Mai,  but  held  in  the  Champ  de  Mar?,  and  in 
the  month  of  June,  the  two  new  Chambers  opened 
their  session.  The  Chamber  of  Peers,  appointed 
by  the  emperor  himself,  and  composed  princi- 
pally of  men  who  owed  their  rank  and  fortane  to 
him,  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  be  as  submissive 
as  the  Senate  had  formerly  been.  The  Chamber 
of  Representatives  showed  at  once  a  very  diflerent 
disposition,  raising  the  voice  of  criticism  and 
censure  which  the  man  of  the  people  had  never 
been  able  to  bear.  Their  session  was  m  very 
short  one ;  and  the  first  serious  business  the  two 
Houses  or  Chambers  did  was  to  pronounce  the 
dethronement  of  Bonaparte.  Before  that  crisis 
arrived,  he  bitterly  reproached  his  brother  Lucica 
and  others,  for  advising  and  forcing  him  to  give 
this  constitution,  and  to  call  these  Chambers  to- 
gether. After  eleven  weeks'  sojourn  in  the  capi- 
tal, matters  stood  with  him  much  as  they  did 
when  he  arrived ;  he  could  count  conBdentlj  on 
the  devotion  and  bravery  of  his  old  army,  but 
he  could  not  hope  that  the  rest  of  France  would 
do  much  fur  him.  His  distress,  or  doubts,  were 
increased  by  the  dismal  news  which  came  howl- 
ing to  him  from  beyond  the  Alps.  Murat,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  his  mot  d'ordre^  had  thrown 
off  the  mask  as  soon  as  he  leanied  the  departure 
from  Elba,  had  rushed  towards  Upper  Italy  Uke  > 
madman,  had  been  beaten  by  the  Austrians,  aban- 
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doned  by  his  own  array,  and  put  to  en  ignominious 
tlight  from  his  kingdom  of  Naples,  many  weeks 
before  Bonaparte  waa  ready  to  commence  opera- 
tions OQ  the  frontiers  of  Belgium.  Bonaparte 
efterwarda  declured  that  the  blind  precipitation  of 
Murat  in  1815  did  more  mischief  to  his  cause  than 
Murat's  defection  in  1814  had  done.  But  this  was 
not  true. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  of  June,  juet  a  week 
after  the  openiug  of  the  two  Chambers,  Bonaparte 
quitted  Paris  to  open  the  campaign.  His  coun- 
tenance, which  had  long  been  clouded,  brightened 
as  he  spruog  into  his  travelling  carriage,  and  as  he 
said,  or  as  lie  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Je  vaU 
me  mesurer  avec  ce  VUiainton**  (I  am  going  to 
measure  myself  with  this  Wellington).  He  had 
assembled  au  army  of  about  125,000  men,  chietly 
veteran  troops,  of  whom  25,000  were  cavalry, 
and  350  pieces  of  artillery.  With  this  force  he 
advanced  to  the  Belgian  frontier  on  the  14th  of 
June,  and  on  the  very  next  day  the  stern  conflict 
began. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
raised  his  force  in  the  field  to  about  16,000  men, 
of  whom  not  near  one-half  were  British.  Knowing 
that  his  adversary  would  bring  with  him  a  tre- 
mendous artillery,  Wellington  had  applied  for  150 
British  pieces;  but  so  miserably  had  he  been  sup- 
plied by  our  government,  and  by  those  who  kept 
the  keys  at  Woolwich,  where  there  were  guns 
enough  to  cannonade  the  world,  th^t,  when  he 
united  all  his  English  pieces  with  those  of  the 
Dutch  and  German  under  him,  he  found  he  had 
only  some  84  pieces.  The  duke's  head  quarters 
were  at  Brussels,  the  capital  of  the  country,  which 
it  was  Bonaparte's  first  great  object  to  giiin,  and 


the  possession  of  which  would  have  given  the 
French  immeuEe  advantages,  mural  and  political, 
as  well  as  military.  On  the  duke's  left  lay  Mar- 
shal Bliicher  with  the  Prussian  army,  estimated 
(after  the  junction  of  Bulow's  corps)  at  about 
80,000  men.  The  old  marshal  was  well  sup- 
plird  with  artillery,  his  government  having  sent 
him  200  cannon;  hut  unluckily  his  artillerymen 
were  not  very  good,  and  he  had  to  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  guns  were  served  wheu  the 
French  fell  upon  him.  Blucher's  head-quartera 
were  at  Namur.  The  two  armies  were,  of  neces- 
sity, spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  had  to  preserve  its  commu- 
nications with  England,  Holland,  and  Germany; 
to  he  near  enough  to  connect  readily  with  the 
Prussian  army,  and  to  protect  Brussels.  Blucher's 
army  had  to  preserve  its  communications  with  the 
country  in  his  rear  and  on  his  left,  through  which 
the  reinforcements  of  the  grand  allied  armies  were 
to  advance  ;  he  had  to  give  the  hand  to  Welling- 
ton, and  at  the  same  time  he  had  to  watch,  a  long 
extent  of  frontier ;  and  on  that  north-east  frontier 
of  France  there  were  many  strong  fortresses,  which 
enabled  Bunaparte  to  mask  his  movements,  and  to 
attack  wherever  he  chose,  without  letting  his  attack 
he  foreseen  by  his  enemy.  In  front  of  ilie  ex- 
tended lines  of  the  British,  and  their  immediate 
allies,  the  Hanoverians,  Brunswickers,  &c.,  there 
were,  besides  country  bye-roads,  no  fewer  than  four 
great  roads  (paved  rouds,  proper  for  the  passage 
uf  artillery,  and  for  all  i^iilitdry  purposes)  ;  aud  it 
was  because  there  were  all  these  roads  leading 
from  tl)e  French  depiirtmenls  of  the  north,  aiid 
the  fortresses  on  the  French  frontier,  and  because 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  could  not  possibly  tell  or 
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foresee  by  which  of  these  roads  the  French  might 
choose  to  advance,  that  part  of  his  forces  were 
widely  spread,  in  order  to  watch  them  all,  while 
the  remainder  of  his  army  was  kept  in  hand,  in 
order  to  be  thrown  upon  whatever  point  the  attack 
should  be  made  against.  These  men  were  every 
way  better  in  and  round  Brusaels  than  they  would 
have  been  if  bivouacked  and  cantoned  on  the  high 
roads;  and  the  artillery  was  also  better  there,  fur 
of  this  arm  Wellington  had  nnt  to  spare; — it  was 
needful  that  he  should  have  it  all  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and,  embracing  all  the  possible  lines  by 
which  the  French  might  attack,  the  British  general 
hod,  where  it  stood,  the  best  means  of  moving  it 
rapidly  to  any  one  of  them.  If  the  guns  lud  been 
collected  on  one  point,  and  the  enemy  bad  attacked 
at  another,  the  gun«  could  not  have  been  to  easily 
moved.  If,  as  some  commanders  might  have 
done,  he  had  kept  his  troops  marching  and  coun- 
termarching from  point  to  {)oint,  he  would  very 
uselessly  have  wasted  the  strength  and  rpirit  of 
the  troops  befure  the  day  of  battle  arrived.  Con- 
centration of  force  is  the  finest  of  all  things  in 
war,  ill  its  proper  place;  and  several  of  the  con- 
tinental armies,  and  especially  the  Austrian,  had 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  deservedly  cen!>ured  for 
their  practice  uf  extension  in  line,  and  separation 
of  parts.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  idea  of 
oncentraiion  is  an  absurdity;  and  certain  English 
writers,  destitute  of  military  study,  and  incapable 
of  comprehending  the  simplest  priociplea  or  the 
military  art,  have  taken  up  the  old  critidam  against 
the  Austrian  generals,  and  have  applied  it  to  a  case 
to  wliicli  it  is  utterly  inapplicable.  If,  as  he  had 
once  hoped,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been 
enabled  to  commence  operations  by  acting  on  the 
offensive,  then  he  would  have  attacked  Bonaparte 
on  the  French  frontier  in  one  or  two  condensed 
masses ;  and  then  Bonaparte,  not  knowing  where 
tlie  attack  would  be  made,  must  have  had  his  army 
stretched  out  in  lines  along  that  frontier,  having 
merely  reserved  to  hiniFclf  (as  Wellington  did) 
the  best  plan  and  the  best  means  of  concentration 
when  and  where  the  attack  should  be  made.  But 
the  duke  had  not  received  from  England  the  acces- 
sion of  atrength  which  he  had  calculated  upon ; 
the  grand  army  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg  waa  itill 
somewhere  in  Germany ;  and,  with  none  but 
BlQcher  to  co-operate  with  him.  and  with  forces 
which,  if  united,  would  not  have  exceeded  by 
30,000  men  the  army  which  Bonaparte  had  ac- 
tually in  the  field,  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  rash 
to  attack  a  frontier  covered  with  numerous  and 
well  garrisoned  fortresses,  or  to  invade  France, 
where  an  army  of  reserve  was  collecting  to  support 
the  army  on  the  frontier.  We  trust  that  these  few 
words  wilt  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the 
absurd  charge,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
not  only  out-manceuvred  and  out-generaled,  hut 
actually  taken  by  surprise— an  ignorant  piece  of 
babble  which  has  been  recently  and  very  ably  ex- 
posed, but  which  every  patriotic  and  well-informed 
writer  ought  to  omtiaue  to  hold  up  to  score  «nd 


derision,  until  the  fallacy  is  utterly  exploded,  m 
left  only  in  French  books,  where  the  truth  in  such, 
matters  is  never  to  be  expected.* 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  June  that  Bonaparte 
crossed  the  Samhre,  and  advanced  upon  Charleroi. 
At  sunset,  on  the  preceding  evening,  all  had  been 
quiet  upon  the  frontier,  and  nothing  had  been  ob- 
served at  the  Prussian  outposts.   As  the  foremost 
of  the  French  columns  had  been  put  in  motion  aa 
early  as  two  or  tliree  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they 
fell  suddenly  upon  these  outposts  just  as  day  was 
dawning.   The  outposts  fell  back,  and  then  a 
report  was  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
gave  his  orders  for  holding  faia  troopa  in  readineia 
to  march.    But  it  waa  not  as  yet  sufficiently  dear 
that  Bonaparte  intended  the  attack  upon  ClurlenH 
to  be  a  serious  one,  and  that  he  really  intended  to 
open  his  road  to  Brussels  by  the  valley  of  the 
Sambre.  The  duke,  therefore,  waited  until  correct 
intelligence  from  various  quarters  proved,  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  doubt,  that  the  advance  upon  Char- 
leroi  was  the  real  attack.    It  was  useless  to  move, 
and  he  had  determined  all  along  nnt  to  move,  until 
he  got  this  certain  and  full  assurantx;  aod  the 
information  could  not  be  obtained  before  the  event 
happened,  that  is,  before  the  first  French  columns, 
advancing  by  the  valley  of  the  Sambre,  were 
swelled  to  a  great  army— an  operation  which  re- 
quires rather  more  time  than  is  taken  in  the  writ* 
ing  of  ft  critical  or  rhapaodical  sentence  forabook-t 
Now  thi^  it  wu  time  to  put  hia  army  in  nootioii, 
Wellington  put  it  in  motion  to  hia  left.  The 
orders  for  this  memorable  march  were  not  decided 
upon  in  a  scene  of  merriment  and  festiTity,  and  ai 
midnight,  but  in  the  duke's  hotel,  and  at  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    These  orders  mnat  have 
reached  most  of  the  corps  by  eight,  and  probably 
all  of  the  corps  by  ten  o'clock  at  nighL    It  is  quite 
true  that  the  duke  did  go  to  a  ball  that  evening, 
and  that  many  of  his  officers  went  as  well  as  lu, 
because  their  business  of  the  day  was  done,  and 
because  their  presence  was  not  required  for  such 
details  as  packing  up  of  baggage,  &c.  The  duke's 
being  at  the  ball  was  a  proof  of  hia  equanimity 
at  the  most  critical  moment  of  his  whole  liile. 
The  Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball  wu  a  gay  one, 
and  Wellington  and  his  officer*  preaent  at  ic  were 
as  cheerful  as  any  part  of  that  gay  company. 
About  midnight  the  general  officers  were  quietly 
warned,  and  quietly  disappeared  from  the  ball- 
room ;  and  among  them  the  brave  Duke  of  Bruo»> 
wick,  who  was  still  avenging  the  hard  ftte  of  fats 
father.    Shortly  after,  the  younger  officers  w«e 
summoned  from  the  dance,  but  without  any  bustle. 
By  this  time  the  troops  were  mustering,  and  before 

■  See  an  admlntbla  neaMtandqin  cm  Uw  bnUte  of  WatMao.  (7 
Sir  Pnnrif  Hrad,  in  'Qiwrterly  Bavtaw.*  No.  exIIH.|  sod  a  *rrj 
able  artlde  OH  the  lili>  oT  niachvr,  md  tbm  opanUnu  oT  Watcrlaa, 
In  the  tatne  fnltltpatioa.  No.  «I. 

t  The  ceiUin  and  drcl<luij{  tnforinaUoB  waa  hnmelit  ta  Bmeet*  hj 
iJir  Priac*  nf  Ornnse.  wlm  had  an  often  *'  cone  the  pw"  far  the 
Briiidli  Renml  in  the  PeaioDnla.  It  was  ntioiit  three  o'doek  in  the 
afterooou,  and  tlie  prince  found  tlie  duke  at  dimet  at  hb  iMtrt. 
■bout  a  Iiuudred  yaid*  tmm  hi*  quarten  ia  tbe  park,  which  br  hi4 
taken  care  mat  tv  quit  ilnring  the  nanilnx,  or  eren  Awiimg  xht  fneti- 
insdny.  The  Pilnw  of  Orange  waa  ICOB  failoneJ  Uy  the  Ptn^M 
imnl  Mattn,  who  Immght  kmmsIi  of  Uw  FiMch  oaM^  fee. 
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the  sun  of  the  16th  of  June  rose,  **  all  were  mftrch* 
ing  to  the  field  of  honour,  and  many  to  an  early 
grave."  •  Before  they  moved  there  had  been 
Bome  hard  fighting.  In  the  course  of  the 
15th,  Bonaparte  had  established  his  head  quar- 
ters at  Charleroi,  and  Blflcher  had  concen- 
trated the  Prussian  army  upon  Sombref,  occu' 
pying  the  villages  of  St.  Amand  and  Ligny,  in 
front  of  that  position ;  and  Marshal  Ney,  con- 
tinuing his  march  along  the  road  which  leads  from 
Charleroi  to  Brussels,  had  attacked  on  the  evening 
of  the  15th,  with  his  advanced  guard,  a  brigade 
of  the  army  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  Prince 
of.  Weimar,  and  had  forced  it  back  to  a  farm- 
houie  on  th«*  road,  called  Quatre  Bras,  from  the 
local  circumstance  that  the  road  from  Charleroi  to 
Bnisaels  and  the  road  from  Nivellea  to  Namur 
intersect  each  odier,  and  form,  as  it  were,  four 
arms  or  branchet  at  that  point.  But  the  Prince  of 
Orange  bad  immediately  reinforced  Weimar's  bri- 
gade, and  had  kept  the  farm-house  as  if  it  had 
been  a  fortress.  This  was  the  work  of  the  15th. 
The  time  which  would  allow  Ney  to  bring  up  his 
main  body,  would  also  allow  Wellington  to  bring 
up  his,  or,  at  least,  a  sufficient  part  of  it  to  check- 
mate the  French  marshal.  But,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  the  Prince  of  Orange  pushed 
back  Key's  advanced  guard,  and  recovered  some 
of  the  ground  between  Quatre  Braa  and  Charleroi 
which  had  been  lost  on  the  evening  of  the  1 5th. 
At  about  half-past  two  in  the  day.  General  Piuton 
came  up  to  Quatre  Braa  with  the  5th  division,  and 
he  was  soon  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
corps  and  the  Naaiau  troopa.  Some  hours  before 
tfaia,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ridden  across 
the  country  to  confer  with  Blflcher,  at  Bry,  about 
five  miles  from  Quatre  Bra*.  At  that  time  Ney 
vas  not  in  strength  in  front  of  Quatre  Bras,  nor 
was  Bonaparte  in  strength  in  the  immediate  front 
of  the  Prussians  at  Ligny.  But  the  French,  having 
all  the  advantagea  which  are  inseparable  from 
offensive  movements,  massed  their  columns  of  attack 
quickly  in  BlQcher's  front;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Ney  gathered  his  strength  near  Quatre  Bras.  The 
game  to  be  played  was  now  opened.  Bonaparte 
was  to  crush  the  Prussian  marshal,  while  Ney 
drove  back  the  English  duke.  As  the  Prussian 
corps  of  General  Bulow  had  not  joined,  BlQcher 
was  attacked  by  a  force  numerically  superior  to 
his  own ;  and  after  making  a  most  desperate  resist- 
ance, particularly  in  the  villagea  of  St.  Amand 

*  Utiat  H.  Sherer^-Thb  mllnt  aOeet,  mho  awmt  to  he  Id 
Mnml  vary  cnmct,  Aillon  Oim  widvljrtprnd  enor  (wUeh  Lord 
Sj  ron  hw  in  «  Bwntw  cauemtad  in  vmm),  UiU  tiia  duWi  mwcblur 
onlen  wan  decided  npoit  «t  lb*  DmImn  of  Rtehmcaid'fl  b&U.  vi 
know  Out  niaiijrpenoM  prewntai  ib«tlMll  Mined  tliU  loliaUi* 
sue :  tmt  th«  comnnr  U  {innred  hy  Um  writer  In  lite  •  QnuCeily 
Beview,'  who  hw  evidently  had  ofBdkl  tourcn  at  IntomwioD,  ana 
whoH>  ueount  we  have  followed.  The  old  Moiy  b,  noreo*er,  ai 
varUnce  wiih  the  duke'i  memonuidnm,  for  the  deputy  qpartcMiMalcr 
reneral,  of  the  ISth  June.— Quart.  Aee.  No.  zc— Cof.  Owvood, 
JFeilugtat  Ditpaicha*.  We  alao  gaiher,  tctm  the  latter  nlnaWe 
ri-yertor)-,  that  tlio  dtike'a  auy  at  Ibe  PncheM  of  RMunond'a  ball 
niiut  liave  heen  but  abort ;  for  at  half-pact  ninn  in  the  evenini  we 
fini]  him  writios  to  the  Dulie  of  B^rrl.  and  at  tea  to  tiie  Dnk«  of 
FvUre  (.(ieneral  Clailce),  who  had  romaioed  rieadj  lo  the  Botirbozu. 
Jn  ihe  enrlicr  lart  of  the  tame  day.  the  duke  bad  written  a  letter  to 
Gent^ml  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  a  very  Ions  letter.  In  French,  and  on 
the  alnajadlRleult  iiiUject  of  •trategy,  to  !&  Enpnur  Alnaadet. 
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and  Ligny,  and  after  displaying  the  greatest  per- 
sonal bravery,  he  was  compelled  to  quit  his  posi- 
tion at  Sombref.  With  a  frightful  loss,  but  still 
with  perfect  order,  the  Prussians  retired  in  the 
course  of  the  night  upon  Wavre.  The  French, 
who  had  suffered  severely,  did  not  pursue.  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  there  could  be  no  pursuit,  as  the 
French  did  not  know  for  some  hours  that  there 
was  any  retreat:  the  Prussians  had  not  cea&ed 
6ghting  until  it  was  dark  night.  At  daylight,  on 
the  following  morning,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they 
were  gone ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  hour  of  noon* 
that  Bonaparte  ascertained  what  route  Blucher  had 
taken,  and  ordered  Grouchy  to  pursue  him  with 
32,000  men.  In  the  meantime,  Ney  had  failed  in 
hia  attacks  upon  Wellington  at  Quatre  Braa.  At  a 
little  after  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
16th,  the  French  manhal,  who  had  concentrated 
nearly  40,000  men,  commenced  his  attack  with 
two  heavy  columns  of  infantry,  a  large  body  of 
cavalry,  and  a  numerous  and  well  served  artillery. 
At  that  moment  there  were  not  more  than  19,000 
of  the  allies  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  of  these  only 
4509  were  British  infantry.  These  last  forces,  and 
the  Brunswickere,  were,  however,  not  to  be  broken 
by  any  charge  or  by  any  mode  of  attack;  and 
Ney,  after  repeated  efforts,  was  repulsed.  The 
third  division,  under  General  Alten,  now  came 
up,  and  joined  Picton*s  unflinching  fifth.  Ney 
made  another  grand  attack  upon  the  left,  but  he 
was  again  met  by  impenetrable,  immovable  squares 
of  infantry,  and  was  again  repulsed.  Ney  then 
tried  the  right  of  the  positiim  of  Quatre  Bras,  and 
advancing  under  cover  of  a  little  wood,  and  attack- 
ing in  great  force,  and  with  wonderful  impetuosity, 
he  cowed  some  of  the  worst  of  Wellington's  con- 
tingents that  were  posted  on  that  right ;  but,  just 
aa  the  Belgians  were  giving  way.  General  Cooke 
came  up,  and  joined  battle  with  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish guards,  and  the  French  were  once  more  re- 
pelled. They  gathered  thickly  in  the  little  wood 
near  the  farm-house ;  but  now  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington tent  General  Maitland  and  his  brigade  to 
clear  that  wood,  and  it  was  preaently  cleared,  and 
the  French  were  seen  retreating  in  great  confusion. 
The  conflict  had  been  tremendous,  the  Iobs  on  both 
sides  very  great ;  but  the  British  commander  had 
completely  repulsed  Ney'a  very  superior  force,  and 
had  succeeded  in  his  present  great  object,  which 
was  to  prevent  Ney  from  turning  BlQcher's  right, 
and  thus  throwing  himself  between  the  I^saiaua 
and  the  British.  The  two  great  battles  foi^ht  on 
th»  day  were  only  preludea  to  the  greater  masiaCTe 
at  Waterloo ;  yet  at  Ligny  Blflcher  had  lost,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  from  11,000  to  12,000  men, 
and  Wellington  had  lost  at  Quatre  Braa  2,380  in 
wounded,  and  360  in  killed.t 

*  "  The  enemy  made  no  effort  to  pnnnn  Harahal  Blnchrr.  On 
the  oontrnry,  a  palrole  wbtch  t  »ciit  to  Somfarrf  In  the  muruine  (of 
tbelTth),fcmDdallqnlet:  and  the  enemr'a  vldWi-a  Ml  baek  aa  A* 
patrola  adranecd."— /rrihirjW*  Diipateh  to  Boti  Balhwnt. 

t  The  Itake  of  Welllnglini'a  rrluru*  in  Diiiiatched.— Thh  \tm  fn 
killed  ud  wouMled  waa  nude  up  entirely  of  Btlilali  and  IUno> 
verkan*.  - 

The  reault  o(  the  two  bnUae.  of ^^"t  ^^'■'^^^*fn 
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On  the  following  morning,  the  17  th,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  made  a  retrograde  movement  upon 
Waterloo,  corresponding  to  the  movement  of  Mar- 
dial  BlQchcT  upon  Wavre,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  and  combinationa  which  had  been  pre- 
viouily  agreed  upon  by  him  and  the  Pruuian 
marshal.  He  retired  leimrely  by  Gteaappe  to  the 
excellent  ground  which  he  had  chosen,  and  which 
many  daya  before  he  had  most  attoitively  examined. 
Ferlupa  the  field  of  Waterloo  had  an  additional 
reoommendation  to  the  attention  of  Wellington, 
at  it  hul  once  been  selected  by  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough  as  a  battle-field,  and  as  Marlborough 
had  been  prevented  from  gaining  a  great  victory 
there  wholly  and  solely  by  the  stupid  obstinacy  of 
the  Dutch  field-commissionera.  Although  the  re- 
tiring from  Quatre  Bras  was  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  the  French  did  not  attempt  to  molest 
the  march,  except  by  following  with  a  large  body 
of  cavalry,  which  was  brought  up  from  the  right, 
or  from  the  part  of  the  army  which  had  been 
engaged  the  day  before  against  the  Prussians  at 
Ligny.  A  body  of  lancers  charged  the  rear  of  the 
English  cavalry,  and  were  chafed  in  thetr  turn 
gallantly,  though  ineffectually,  by  our  7th  hussars, 
who  could  mSte  no  impression  on  the  front  of 
thdr  column*  in  the  defile  of  Oenappej  but, 
when  these  hmcers,  dated  with  sucoesB,  debouched 
on  a  wider  space,  in  front  of  Genappe,  the  Earl 
of  Uxbridge  (Paget)  charged  them  with  the  first 
lament  of  Life  Guards,  and  fairly  rode  over  them. 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  more  fighting  on 
the  road.  Marshal  Ney  was  waiting  to  be  joined 
by  all  the  forces  of  Napoleon  which  had  fought 
BlQcher  at  Ligny,  except  the  32,000  men  under 
Grouchy,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  emperor 
to  follow  the  Pnusians,  and  on  no  account  to  quit 
them.  This  junction  took  place  in  the  course  of  the 
day  and  n^ht  of  the  17th.  Deducting  Grouchy*s 
32,000  men,  and  about  10,000  for  the  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  I6th  at  St.  Amand  and  Ligny. 
and  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  stragglers  and 
loiterers,  patroles,  &c.,  Bonaparte  must  thus  have 
collected  in  front  of  Waterloo  about  78,000  men. 
The  night  of  the  17th,  during  which  Wellington's 
men  lay  upon  the  vet  earth,  or  among  the  drip- 
ping corn-fields,  wu  a  dreary  night,  with  heavy 
nin,  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  Ti<^ent  gnats  of 
wind.  They  longed  for  the  morrow.  It  came  at 
last ;  but  Simdsy,  the  18th  of  June,  was  but  a  dull 
day  (meteorologically)  {  for,  though  the  rain  ceased, 
and  the  neural  thunder  gave  place  to  a  thunder 

h  ititcd  In' oat  tait.  but  Um  of  dw  lint  mupimtt  vwa  UkwiM 
nifBMirir  to  kcvp  fionkpatta'*  caiue  np  vta  sliva  In  Plirii  i  and 
Kusbal  Sovlt.  In  »  dtopuch  to  HanhBl  Davonit,  now  wn  nlnlileT, 
did  not  Knipl*  to  aononnr*  that  tba  KmprrDT  Napolvon  bad  b«tf«t 
both  WdllngloB  «nd  BI3ehet,  and  bad  flun^etely  •eparated  tbalr 
tiro  wmtoi  hnd  aapwaUd  tlwin  bwond  th«  bop*  of  n«r  vbHIm 
affun  la  hit  front.  "  WolUngton  and  HSctef"  wrota  Soult,  "  nvod 
th«anlT«o  with  diOlnilhr.  Tho  eflbetwM  tboaMenl;  fat  an  iBrtant 
dta  Urine  eeaaed.  and  tna  taemj  wm  nmtfd  in  mil  dlMctiom."  It 
«M  annoniiceA  lint  tba  BMparar  Naaoloan  would  onttr  UrnMelt  on 
tba  ITlhl  AboUwi  dlipatdi.  putaiifaed  In  lha  MonllBUr,  Mid, 
"  Hm  noblo  lofd  nunt  ban  ban  ooDftmndad  1  Pilaoom  an  takan 
IqrbuHlsi  thay  da  not  know  vbat  baa  baconM  of  tbatreaBBanden; 
tha  route  la  eonplcU  oathlarfde;  and  wa  bona  Wbanrnomofla  of 
tba  nudaoa  te  mDa  Uhm  ami  If  tbay  abonid  awr  bt  nbloto  i^tar. 
AatetbaEii|lidi.w«4>aUHnriaowhatwiUbaaonMof  AonI  Tw 
aaywi  li  ftira  I" 


of  artillery  almost  as  loud,  and  far  more  continuous, 
the  sky  was  overcast  with  clouds,  through  which 
the  Bun  rarely  broke.  The  position  which  the  duke 
had  taken  up  was  in  front  of  the  village  of  Water- 
loo, and  crossed  the  high  roads  from  Charleroi  and 
Nivelles ;  it  had  its  right  thrown  back  to  a  ravine 
near  Merke-Braine,  which  was  occupied,  and  its  left 
extended  to  a  height  above  the  hamlet  of  Ter  la 
Have,  which  waa  Ukewise  occupied ;  and  in  front 
of  the  right  centre,  and  near  the  Nivellea  road,  the 
troops  occupied  the  house  and  gardens  of  Hougou- 
mont,  which  covered  the  return  of  that  flank ;  and 
in  front  of  the  left  centre  they  occupied  the  farm  of 
La  Have  Sainte.*  "  By  our  left,"  continues  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  "  we  communicated  with 
Marshal  Prince  BlQcher  at  Wavre,  through  Chain ; 
and  the  marshal  had  promised  me  that,  in  case  we 
should  be  attacked,  he  would  support  me  with  one 
or  more  corps,  as  might  be  necessary."  t  In  the 
rear  of  the  British  centre  was  the  farm  of  Mont  St. 
Jean,  and  a  little  farther  behind  the  village  of  that 
name.  [The  French  often  call  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  the  "  Massacre  of  Mont  St.  Jean.*'] 
Wellington's  force  united  in  this  position  was 
72,720  men.  Of  this  number,  including  the 
King's  German  Legion,  who  merited  to  be  dused 
with  English  troops,  36,273  were  British,  7447 
were  Hanoverians  in  British  pay,  and  partly  com- 
manded by  British  officers,  8000  were  Bruns- 
wickers,  and  21,000  were  Belgian  and  Naaaan 
troops,  mostly  of  an  inferior  quality.  Many  of 
the  troops,  British  as  well  as  forei^,  had  never 
been  under  fire  before  this  campaign  ;  some  of 
them  were  little  better  than  raw  recruits ;  the  prime 
of  the  British  army  of  the  Peninsula  had  been  de- 
tached to  North  America,  and  had  not  yet  returned ; 
and  the  beggarly  government  of  Lisbon,  though  at 
one  time  it  had  promised  large  aid,  had  not  been 
able  to  send  so  much  as  a  battalion  of  those  Poi~ 
tuguese  troops  which  had  become  under  Wellington 
very  nearly  as  good  as  our  own ;  and  the  British 
government,  though  disappointed  in  their  expects 
tions  of  contingents  and  auxiliaries  from  G!ermany, 
had  not  thought  proper  to  advance  the  small  sub- 
sidy of  200,000/.,  which  the  duke  calculated  would 
be  enough  to  bring  him  a  good  Portuguese  force. 
The  enemy's  troops  were  vetenuis,  almost  to  a  man ; 
and  there  were  at  least  100,000  soldien  of  the  sanie 
quality  behind  them  in  France.  Bonaparte  had 
collected  his  78^000  men  on  a  range  of  heights  in 
front  of  the  British  position,  and  not  above  a  mile 
from  it:  his  right  was  in  advance  of  Planchenois, 
his  line  crossed  the  Charleroi  road  at  the  ftrm  of 
I/t  Belle  Alliance,  hia  left  rested  on  the  Genappe 
road.  Behind  the  French  the  ground  rose  consi- 
derably, and  was  skirted  by  thick  woods :  in  the 
rear  of  the  British  and  their  allies  the  old  fmrt  of 
Soignies  "  waved  above  them  her  green  leavea.'* 
Early  in  the  morning,  when  Bonaparte  mounted 
his  horse  to  survey  Wellington's  position,  he  could 
see  comparatively  but  few  troops.  This  induced 
him  to  fancy  that  Uie  British  genenl,  with  whom 
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he  had  come  to  measure  himself,  was  eager  to  avoid 
the  strife,  and  had  beaten  a  retreat.  General  Foy, 
vho  had  served  a  long  while  ia  Spain,  and  who 
knew  by  experience  rather  more  of  the  British 
general  than  his  master  knew,  is  said  to  have 
replied,  "Wellington  never  shows  his  troops;  but, 
if  he  i»  yonder,  I  must  warn  your  majesty  that  the 
English  infantry,  in  close  fighting,  is  the  very  devil ! 
(que  t'infantcrie  Anglaise  en  duel  est  le  diable/)" 
When  that  infantrT  began  to  work,  Bonaparte  ex- 
claimed to  some  officers  near  him,  **  I  could  never 
have  believed  that  the  English  had  such  fine  troops !" 
Yet  this  was  but  a  confession  of  wilful  ignorance, 
for,  although  he  had  not  himself  seen  them  in  battle 
since  the  days  of  pigtails  and  powdered  heads, 
starch  and  stupidity,  or  since  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
he  ought  by  this  time  to  have  learned  what  British 
troops  were  from  the  reports  of  his  marshals, 
generals,  and  soldiers,  who  had  measured  them- 
selves with  them  and  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula. 
Soult — for  that  honourable  man  was  among  the  mar- 
shals who  had  broken  their  oaths  to  Louis  XVIII., 
and  taken  the  new  ones  to  Napoleon — was  and  had 
been  for  some  weeks  constantly  at  his  elbow ;  but 
Soult  was  also  of  the  class  of  those  honourable  men 
who  could  resort  to  any  fiction  or  subterfuge  rather 
than  confess  the  honest  truth  that  they  had  been 
beaten.  Soult,  however,  is  said  to  have  added  his 
warning  to  that  of  Foy,  or  to  have  told  his  master 
that  his  victory  would  not  be  an  easy  one.  But, 
whatever  were  the  warnings,  it  seems  quite  certain 
that  Bonaparte  began  the  battle  with  a  confident 
assurance  of  success;  for  he  knew  hit  own  supe- 
riority in  artillery  and  in  numbers  to  Wellington, 
and  he  had  run  into  the  mistake  (the  greatest  mis- 
lake  committed  by  any  one  party  during  this  brief 


war)  of  believing  that  Marshal  Blflcher,  dispirited 
by  the  loss  he  had  suffered  at  Ligny,  would  con- 
tinue his  retreat  in  order  to  avoid  Grouchy,  and 
would  not  rally  anywhere  near  enough  to  support 
Wellington,  or  to  renew  his  communications  with 
him. 

Soon  after  ten  o'clock  on  this  Sabbath  morn  a 
great  stir  was  observed  along  the  French  lines,  and 
particularly  near  the  farm  of  Rossome,  where  Bona- 
parte then  stood  with  his  famous  Old  Guard. 
Columns  of  infantry  were  seen  forming ;  the  ca- 
valry were  moving  about ;  the  parks  of  artillery 
were  brought  forward  with  great  noise  and  shout- 
ing. And  presently  a  furious  attack  was  made 
upon  the  post  at  Hougoumont,  on  the  right  of  Wel- 
lington's centre.  Hougoumont,  with  its  farm-house 
and  garden,  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  from 
General  Byng's  brigade  of  Guards,  who  maintained 
the  post  throughout  the  day  notwithstanding  the 
desperate  and  repeated  efforts  of  large  bodies  of  the 
enemy  to  obtain  possession.  This  first  attack  upon 
the  right  of  Wellington's  centre  was  accompanied 
by  a  very  heavy  cannonade  upon  his  whole  line. 
Thin  cannonade  was  kept  up  nearly  throughout  the 
day,  being  intended  to  support  the  repeated  attacks 
of  cavalry  and  infantry,  occasionally  mixed  and 
occasionally  separate,  which  were  made  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  allies,  from  right  to  left,  from  left 
to  right.  Wellington  had  not  half  the  number  of 
guns  which  Bonaparte  brought  forward ;  but  such 
guns  as  he  had  were  admirably  served ;  and  the 
advanced  batteries  of  our  centre,  firing  case-shot, 
committed  a  fearful  havoc  upon  the  French  columns 
which  succeasively  attacked  Hougoumont  and  the 
brave  detachment  of  Guards  there  stationed.  The 
incessant  roar  of  cannon  on  both  sides,  for  so  many 
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hours,  gave  to  the  combat  a  peculiar  and  awful 
character.  There  was  no  manceuvring  either  on 
the  part  of  Bonaparte  or  on  the  part  of  Wellington : 
the  object  of  the  British  generid  waa  to  maintain 
his  positions  till  the  arrif id  of  tome  Prunian  corps 
ahoiild  enable  him  to  quit  them  and  cniah  hii 
eueray;  the  object  of  his  adversary  was  to  drire 
him  from  those  positions*  and  to  crush  him  before 
Blilcher  should  be  able  to  send  a  single  battalion 
to  his  support.  And  to  this  end  Btmaparte  kept 
Tepeating  his  attacks  witli  heavy  columns  of  in- 
fantry, irith  a  numerous  and  brilUant  cavalry,  and 
with  his  immense  artillery.  From  each  attempt 
his  columns  returned  shattered  and  thinned  ;  but 
fresh  columns  were  formed  and  hurled  against  the 
same  or  some  other  part  of  Wellington's  line.  The 
repulses  were  numerous,  the  glimpses  of  success 
brief  and  few.  In  one  of  their  attacks  the  French 
carried  the  farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  as  a 
detachment  of  the  light  battalion  of  the  German 
Legion  which  occupied  it  had  expended  all  their 
ammunition,  and  the  enemy  occupied  the  only 
communication  there  waa  with  them.  But  before 
they  yielded  that  farm-house  those  brave  Germans 
were,  to  a  man,  either  killed  or  wounded ;  and,  as 
the  French  gave  them  no  quarter,  they  all  died. 
Bonaparte  then  ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge  the 
British  infantry  in  squadrons  and  in  masses— to 
charge  home — to  chai^  again  and  again— and  to 
find  out  tome  way  through  those  ringing  muskets 
and  those  hedges  of  glittering  bayonets !  But  this 
vai  work  beyond  the  power  even  of  his  steel-clad 
cuirassiers  or  of  his  long-armed  Polish  lancers : 
our  infantry  formed  iu  squares,  and  the  best  of 
those  horsemen  bit  the  dust.  At  times  the  French 
cavalry  were  seen  walking  their  horses  about  our 
infraogible  squares  as  if  they  had  been  of  the  same 
army.  Some  of  their  regiments  gave  proof  not  only 
of  great  bravery,  but  also  of  rare  perseverance. 
All  their  efforts,  however,  were  unavailing;  and 
their  perseverance,  and  the  do^d  determination 
of  Bonaparte  in  throwing  them  forward  so  repeat- 
edly to  do  what  they  were  clearly  incapable  of 
doing,  ended  in  their  almost  total  destruction. 
Their  coup  de  grace  was  hastened  by  a  mi^ificent 
charge  of  British  cavalry.  This  force  had  hitherto 
been  very  little  more  than  a  spectator  of  the  fight : 
it  had  suffered  somewhat  from  the  inceaaant  French 
cannonade,  but  all  the  horses  that  were  not  wounded 
were  fresh  and  vig<Hroua — and  there  were  horses 
tiiere  of  the  true  high  English  breed,  and  riders  on 
them  whom  no  continental  cavalry  could  hope  to 
stand  against.  At  the  proper  moment  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  called  up  I^ord  E.  Somerset's  brigade 
of  heavy  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  Life  Guards,  the 
Royal  Hon>e  Guards,  and  the  Ist  Dragoon  Guards, 
and  directed  them  to  charge  the  already  crippled 
and  disheartened  cavalry  of  Bonaparte.  These 
splendid  regiments  absolutely  rode  down  and  rode 
over  their  comiiaratively  feeble  opponents ;  horses 
and  men  fell  at  their  shock  ;  the  cuirassiers,  whose 
breastplates  had  glittered  in  so  many  battles  and 
TictorlM,  disappeared  from  tlu  world  as  a  corps. 


and  became  a  thing  that  had  been — they  were  com- 
pletely cut  up.  When  Lord  E.  Somerset's  brigade 
returned  from  their  charge,  they  brought  with  diem 
about  2000  prisoners  and  an  imperial  eagle.  After 
this  almost  total  destruction  of  his  cavalry,  and 
after  the  frightful  reduction  of  his  columns  of  in- 
fantry, Bonaparte  was,  if  not  as  good  as  beaten, 
at  the  least  put  into  a  conditim  from  which  Wel- 
lington could  have  had  nothing  to  apprehend,  even 
though  no  Prussians  had  come  up.  Except  the 
Guards,  every  part  of  the  French  army  had  been 
engaged,  repulsed,  and  frightfully  thinned.  Not  a 
point  of  the  British  position  had  been  carried— 
not  a  single  square  had  been  broken ;  and,  though 
our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  had  been  great,  some 
of  the  Duke's  troops  had  not  yet  been  engaged  at  mil, 
and  alt  were  full  of  heart  and  of  confidence  in  their 
great  leader.*  Such  waa  the  state  of  the  battle  at 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  General 
Bulow's  Prussian  corps,  advancing  by  Frischcr^ 
mont  upon  Planchenois  and  La  Belle  Alliance, 
began  to  engage  upon  the  French  right  And  now 
was  the  crisis.  Bonaparte  called  forward  his  Guard, 
which  he  had  kept  in  reserve,  to  make  a  last  des- 
perate effort  on  the  British  left  centre,  near  the 
farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte.  He  led  it  forward  in 
person  to  the  foot  of  the  allied  position ;  but  there 
he  turned  aside,  and  took  shelter  behind  wnne 
swelling  ground :  the  Guard  moved  onward  and 
left  him  there.  He  ought  to  have  gone  on  with  it, 
and  to  have  died  with  it ;  but  be  neither  headed  it 
nor  followed  it ;  nor  did  he  during  any  part  of  thb 
day  expose  his  person  freely  in  the  m&m  of  battle, 
as  he  had  done  in  the  spring  of  1814  in  the  battles 
of  Craonne,  Arcia-sur-Aube,  and  in  other  affairs. 
Marshal  Ney  went  on  with  that  great  forlorn  hope, 
and,  unluckily  for  himself,  waa  not  killed.  The 
Guard  advanced  in  two  massy  columns,  leaving 
four  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard  in  reserve,  or 
near  to  the  spot  where  Bonaparte  sat  on  his  horse 
rigid  and  fixed  like  a  sUtue.  They  moved  reso- 
lutely on,  with  supported  arms,  under  a  destmcCive 
fire  from  the  British  position.  Tiiey<were  met  by 
General  Maitland's  brigade  of  English  Guards,  ml 
General  Adams's  brigade,  which  were  rapidly 
moved  from  the  right,  and  over  the  brow  of  the 
position  hj  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  person, 
who  fbnned  them  four  deep,  and  flanked  their  line 
by  artillery.  Whoi  within  fifty  yards  from  this 
Britiah  line,  the  French  Guarda  attempted  to  de- 
ploy ;  but  the  close  fire  upon  them  wi«  too  terrible ; 


■  Gfoera]  CliiMBwite  may  be  t»kM  w  *  competeH  md  »  u  i 
judiced  BUthorily.  If  he  haid  prt^udicM,  they  were  not  llkelv  ta  Ic  in 
favour  or  WelUnKton  and  rngKioH  Blfk-hcr.  CUomiU  *m  duef  at 
tba  atiir  to  the  liiiM  cutpa  of  tbe  /VMtfm  >my.  Ho  knocks  ob  tW 
he*A  the  nootenM  that  hn*  been  drciiUled  by  inomet  aad  Ikub- 
pet«nt  writm  about  WelliDxtMi'*  haring  Mthamted  hta  nwrrc* 
the  aciloa.  He  enumeratei  the  tenth  Britiih  briRade,  the  whole  <lhi 
•loD  ofChane,  and  the  cavalry  of  Collaert,  at  havtog  beea  liuieor  m( 
at  all  eDfaited— and  ta  Umm  he  might  ban  addeil  tm  cntin  Mn^** 
or  light  cavalry. 

Oen<Til  Clauaewttt  alio  exprenei  a  poalltve  ophikM.  that,  (wn  had 
the  whole  of  Omuch}'*  force  cnme  np  at  Waterloo  (wkick  it  conkl  net 
do,  nnd  whicli  It  wm  prevented  from  doinK  by  Bonaparte'i  UuPDia(<k 
miaiake  aboat  Blitcher.  and  by  the  pudlire  onlen  bn  had  hiOiWf 
jhi'on  to  Orouchy)  the  Duke  of  WrlliMfiuB  wonU  hava  bad  BoiUac  W 
fear  pending  Bliwhei*i  atdvnl.— OeMro/  dmtmilM,  a  cfMf  fa  Qmf- 
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their  flanks  were  eoveloped  by  Bome  of  our  Qoards ; 
they  got  mixed  together  in  a  confused  mass ;  in  that 
mass  they  were  slaughtered ;  they  were  broken ; 
th^  gave  way  down  the  alope  of  the  hill  in  irre- 
trievable confusion.  There  was  no  more  fighting; 
that  Grand  Axmy  of  Bonaparte — the  last  of  all, 
and  the  most  desperate  of  all — never  ^in  stood 
nor  attempted  to  rally  anywhere :  all  the  rest  of  the 
work  was  headlong,  unresisted  pursuit,  slaughter 
of  fugitives  who  had  entirely  htt  their  military 
formation,  and  capture  of  prisoners,  artillery,  and 
spoils.  The  army  was  destroyed,  as  an  army, 
before  the  pursuit  began  ;  its  organization  was  lost 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Guard  :  if  it  had  not  been 
so,  the  pursuit  by  the  Prussians  could  not  possibly 
have  been  such  easy  duty — there  could  not  have 
been  so  perfect  a  dkbacle.  As  the  broken  Imperial 
Guard,  or  all  that  remained  of  it,  reeled  away  from 
the  British  position,  and  as  Bonaparte,  after  having 
cried,  in  the  accents  of  agony  aiul  despair,  They 
are  mixed !  they  are  mixed !  was  spurring  to  the 
rear,  as  the  blaze  of  Bulow's  cannon  on  the  right 
of  the  French  became  visible,  and  aa  Marshal 
Blacher  joined  in  person  with  a  corps  of  his  army 
to  the  left  of  the  British  line,  by  Ohain,  Wellington 
moved  forward  his  whole  line  of  infantry,  supported 
by  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  headed  it  himself,  and 
swept  away  all  before  him.  **  This  attack,"  he 
says,  *'  succeeded  in  every  point :  the  enemy  was 
forced  from  his  positions  on  the  heights,  and  fled 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  leaving  behind  him,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge,  150  pieces  of  cannon,  with  their 
ammunition,  which  all  fell  into  our  hands."  In 
the  meanwhile  the  Prussians  had  got  into  a  bloody 
struggle,  principally  at  the  village  of  Planchenuis. 
This  village  had  been  stormed  and  re-taken  three 
several  times ;  the  French  had  nowhere  fought 
more  desperately,  and,  before  they  were  completely 
driven  out,  the  PrusBians  sustained  a  terrible  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded.  At  a  farm-houee,  called 
"  Maison  Rouge,"  or  "  Maison  du  Roi,"  lU  a  shMt 
distance  behind  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marahal  Blficher  met 
The  old  Prussian,  in  the  manner  of  his  country, 
embraced  and  hugged  his  victorious  partner.  Here 
Wellmgton  gave  orders  for  the  halt  and  bivouac 
of  his  own  Aitigued  troops,  and  handed  over  the 
task  of  flutber  pursuit  to  the  Prussians.  BlQcher 
swore  he  would  follow  up  the  French  with  his  last 
horse  and  his  last  man.  He  started  off  immediately 
with  two  Prussian  corps,  who,  as  they  took  their 
departure,  received  three  cheers  from  the  English 
army.  "  The  Guard  dies,  but  does  not  surrender !" 
was  a  self-flattering  fiction  which  the  French  after- 
wards recorded  in  prose  and  io  rhyme,  in  pictures 
and  all  manner  of  ways ;  but  these  flying  Guards 
really  surrendered  in  heaps ;  and  one  of  the  Brst 
hauls  Blficher  made  was  the  capture  of  sixty  pieces 
of  cannon  belonging  to  the  said  Imperial  Guard. 
These  guns  were  taken  so  near  to  the  deld  of  battle 
aa  the  village  of  Geoappe,  and  with  them  were 
captured  carriages,  baggage,  &c.  belonging  to  Bo- 
naparte hiouelf.    The  moon  had  risen,  and  in 


broad  moonlight  the  Prussians  kept  up  the  chase. 
The  French,  when  they  could  not  run  fast  enough 
along  the  paved  causeway,  slipped  off  it  on  either 
side,  and  ran  across  fiel<^  and  into  woods,  where 
many  were  foimd  afterwards,  dead  or  grievously 
wounded.  The  wounded,  several  days  after  the 
battle,  continued  to  be  picked  up  in  these  places 
and  to  be  carried  into  Brussels,  where  they  were 
humanely  attended  by  British  surgeons.  The  high 
road,  says  General  Gneisenau,  resembled  the  sea- 
shore after  some  great  shipwreck ;  it  was  covered 
with  cannon,  caiBSona,  carriages,  baggage,  arms, 
and  wreck  of  every  kind.  In  some  of  the  villages 
along  the  high  road  the  fugitives  attempted  to  rest 
for  a  time,  and  now  and  then — infantry  of  the  line. 
Imperial  Guards,  Polish  lancers,  cuirassiers,  artil- 
lerymen, dragoons,  all  mixed  together — they  even 
made  a  show  of  maintaining  their  ground ;  but 
the  beat  of  the  Prussian  drum,  or  the  sound  of  the 
Prussian  trumpet,  threw  them  into  fresh  panics, 
and  away  they  went,  or,  staying,  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  knocked  down  in  heaps  like  cattle. 
At  one  place  800  of  them  were  dispatched.  The 
loss  of  die  enemy  in  this  flight  was  even  beyond 
that  on  their  retreat  from  Ijeipzig ;  and  they  did 
not  cease  flying  until  they  had  passed  all  their 
frontier  fortresees.  They  then  dispersed  all  over 
the  country,  selling  their  arms  and  horses,  and 
rimning  to  their  homes.  In  the  retreat,  and  in  the 
three  battles  they  had  fought  within  three  days, 
the  French  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  more  than 
30,000  men  ;  but,  what  was  of  still  more  import- 
ance, their  spirit  was  beaten  out  of  them,  and  that 
army  was  indeed  too  thoroughly  broken  up  ever  to 
join  again. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  British  and  their  allies, 
by  the  same  broad  moonlight,  were  counting  their 
dead  and  picking  up  their  wounded,  or  rather  they 
were  making  a  beginning ;  for  those  sad  occupa- 
tions occupied  not  only  that  night,  but  the  whole 
of  the  following  morning.  The  loss  had  been 
immense,  and  in  some  corps  almost  unprecedented. 
The  British  and  Hanoveriana  alone  had  2432 
killed  and  9528  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
These  numbers  being  added  to  the  losses  sustained 
at  Quatre  Bras  on  the  16th,  make  a  total  of  near 
15,000  men  put  hort  de  combatt  in  an  army  of 
about  36,000  men !  If  we  deduct  aome  4000  or 
5000  men  of  this  army  who  were  not  actually  en- 
gaged in  either  of  the  two  battles,  we  shall  find 
that  one-half  of  this  army  was  killed  or  wounded. 
The  loss  in  officers  waa  quite  proportionate  to  the 
loss  in  men ;  more  than  600  officers,  British  and 
Hanoverians,  were  killed  or  wounded  at  Waterloo 
alone.  General  Picton,  who  had  been  badly 
wounded  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  who  had  concealed 
his  hurts,  was  shot  through  the  brain  early  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  as  he  waa  leading  his  division 
to  a  bayonet  charge.  General  Sir  William  Pon- 
sonby,  who  commanded  that  brigade  of  heavy 
cavalry  which  did  such  execution  upon  the  French, 
was  killed  by  a  Polish  lancer :  his  relative.  Sir 
Frederick  Ponstmby,  was  shot  thrp^h  the  body 
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by  a  Frenchman,  waa  ridden  orer  fay  the  charging 
cavalry,  and  waa  speared,  ai  he  lay  bleeding  and 
helplesa  on  the  ground,  by  a  savage  Polish  lancer ; 
but  he  minuuloualy  recovered,  and  lived  to  charm 
■11  those  who  knew  him  for  many  yeara  after. 
Colonel  de  liancey,  Wellington's  excellent  quarter- 
maater-general,  fraa  killed  by  a  cannon'thot  in  the 
middle  of  the  action.  The  Earl  of  Uzbridge, 
General  Cooke,  General  Halkett,  General  Barnes, 
Genei^  Baron  Allen,  Lieuttnant-CoIoDd  hard 
Fitzroy  Somerset,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  were 
•11  among  the  wounded,  and  most  of  them  were 
severely  wounded.  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Hon. 
Sir  Aleutnder  Gordon  died  of  his  wounds  soon 
after  the  battle.  The  gallant  Duke  of  Brunswick 
had  perished  on  the  16th  at  Qu^re  Bras,  fighting 
at  the  head  of  his  Black  Hussars.  The  officers  of 
several  foreign  nations,  who  came  to  volunleer 
their  services  to  the  Duke  at  this  crisis,  were  not 
nspected  by  the  balls  and  bullets :  the  Austrian 
General  Vincent  was  wounded ;  and  Count  Pozxo 
di  Borgo,  who  waa  then  both  a  general  and  a 
diplomatist  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  received  a 
contusion.*  Of  Wellington's  staff  there  was 
hardly  an  officer  but  waa  bit.  At  one  moment  he 
had  no  officer  near  him  to  carry  an  immediate 
order,  except  •  young  Piedmontese  gentleman  of 
the  family  of  di  Sslia.  "  Were  yon  ever  in  a 
battle  before  P"  said  the  Duke.—**  No,  Sir,"  replied 
the  young  officer.  "  Then,"  said  the  Duke,  you 
•re  a  lucky  man  ;  for  you  will  never  see  such  an- 
other." t 

The  war  waa  finished.  A  few  words  must  com- 
prise all  we  can  say  about  the  movements  of 
Grouchy,  which  have  been  so  absurdly  misrepre- 
sented and  falsified.  When  BlQcher  withdrew 
ftom  Ldgny,  Bonaparte  drew  not  only  the  incor- 
rect conclusion  that  he  would  continue  his  retreat 
like  one  who  acknowledged  himself  to  be  beaten, 
but  also  the  equally  incorrect  conclusion  that  he 
must  retreat  b;  Namur,  by  which  means  he  must 
lose  bis  communication  with  Wellington.  'But 
BlOcber  was  neither  beaten  nor  diapirited ;  and, 
instead  of  going  to  Namur,  foe  went  to  Wane,  even 
■a  preconcerted  with  the  Britisk  commander. 
Bonaparte  likewise  expected  Utat  Grouchy  and  hia 
32,000  men  would  accelerate  Blilcher*s  retreat, 
wmld  throw  the  Prussians  into  confnnon,  and 
effisctaally  prevent  their  thinking  about  their  Eng- 
lish allies.  The  orders  given  to  Grouchy  were 
imperative;  they  left  nothing  to  the  discretion  of 
that  general ;  he  was  to  follow  BlQcher,  to  get  on 
hia  skirt,  and  stick  to  it ;  if  BlQcher  should  ra//y, 
he  was  to  fight  him  :  the  emperor  himself  would 
give  an  account  of  Lord  Wellington.  The  whole 
of  this  plan  was  founded  upon  ignorance  and  pre- 
sumption j  but  Grouchy  was  not  to  blame.  This 
general  was  not  ordered  to  move  until  ^ter  ttie 
hour  of  noon  of  the  l7th.  On  the  moming  of  the 
16th,  as  the  battfa  waa  beginning  at  Waterloo,  he 
came  in  sight,  not  cf  Blflcber*B  whole  army,  but 
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of  the  third  corps  of  th^  army,  conaiating  of 
16,000  men ;  and  thia  sin^e  corps,  admirably 
commanded  by  General  Thielman,  and  well  posted 
on  the  banks  of  the  bttle  river  Dyle,  defended  the 
passage  of  that  river  at  Wavre,  and  gave  Gronchj 
and  his  32,000  mot  full  empk^ment  for  several 
hours,  and  tbna  oiabled  BlOcber  to  mofe  off  to  his 
right,  in  ardtr  to  keep  bia  ippmntmeot  with  Wel- 
lington. The  Prussian  Thielman  ia  entitled  to  as 
much  ftme  as  any  single  general  officer  diat  fought 
on  this  memorable  day.  Groochj,  indeed,  effected 
the  pasaaga  of  the  Dyle  towards  evening — not  at 
Wavre,  but  at  Limales — but  it  was  now  too  late 
for  his  purpose ;  he  could  no  longer  have  a  chance 
of  dividing  the  Prussian  army,  or  of  forcing  Blfl- 
cher  to  concentrate  his  force  and  abandon  his  great 
ally.  BlQcher,  in  fact,  was  already  giving  the 
hand  to  Wellington  at  Waterloo ;  he  had  thrown 
himself  between  Grouchy  and  Bonaparte  ;  so  that, 
even  if  he  should  crash  or  dislodge  Thielman, 
Grouchy  could  have  no  posuble  means  of  joining 
hia  emperor.  [From  the  ground  where  be  atood 
to  the  Frendi  positions  at  Waterloo  waa  a  march 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  good  English  mtlet;  it  waa 
already  twilight,  and  his  troops  were  fotigued,  ao 
that  uw  distance  alone  must  have  preveated  hia 
joining  hia  master  in  dme  to  be  of  any  uae,  even  if 
Bulow  and  Blttcher  had  not  atood  between.]  But 
Thielman  waa  ndther  cmriied  nor  dislodged  during 
the  whole  of  the  18th :  he  k^  hu  poaiaon  daring 
the  night,  protecting  both  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
Prussian  army,  guarding  one  road  which  led  apon 
Brussds,  and  finding  Grouchy  full  employment ; 
and  with  hia  unequal  numbers  be  continued  the 
struggle  for  some  hours  on  the  ISth,  wfam  the 
French  grand  army  was  no  more.  Nor  was  it 
until  Vandamme  had  turned  Thielman'a  right 
fiank,  that  that  sturdy  and  worthy  follower  of  BlQ- 
dier  abandoned  Wavre,  and  began  an  orderiy 
retreat  on  Louvain.  He  knew  be  had  nothing 
more  to  do  at  Wavre ;  he  knew  that  nothing  was 
left  to  Grouchy  and  bis  corps  but  a  precipitate 
retreat,  for  he  liad  received  from  ^e  field  of 
Waterloo  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  all  that 
had  been  done  there  on  tiie  18th.  Hu  news 
reached  Grouchy  a  little  iMer,  and  dim 
marshal  foil  rapidly  back  upon  the  lirontier  of 
France,  conducting  his  retreat  io  t  manner  wUch 
did  honour  to  him  as  a  genersL 

The  first  man  dial  carried  to  Paris  the  news  of 
his  irretrievable  disaster  was  Bonaparte  himsdf. 
Leaving  bis  brother  Jerome  on  the  frontier  to  try 
and  rally  some  of  the  remains  of  the  army,  he  flew 
to  the  capital,  where  he  arrived  during  the  night 
of  the  20th,  to  find  that  his  chamber  of  rcpreaeota- 
tives  wu  now  far  more  hostile  to  him  dun  the 
corps  Ikgitlalif  had  been  on  bis  flight  from  Lei[K 
zig.  To  Caulaincourt  be  aaid  that  the  army  was, 
indeed,  lost ;  that  it  had  performed  prodigtea,  when 
a  sodden  panic  seized  it  and  ruined  all  i  ditt  N^ 
had  conducted  himself  like  a  Widwan,  tloowii^ 
away  all  the  cavalry;  that  therft ma  nolini^  bmr 
to  be  domI  Wiicn  he  recovered  a  fittla  more 
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compomire,  hu  first  tiioaghti  were  how  he  could 
hreak  up  Uie  constitiitioii  he  had  iwom  to  on  the 
lit  of  June ;  how  he  could  get  rid  of  the  two 
Chambera*  and  seize  the  absolute  and  undivided 
power  of  a  dictator.  The  Chambers,  anticipating 
his  b1owi>  declared  their  session  permanent,  and 
demanded  his  abdication.  La&yette,  who  had 
been  once  more  brought  upon  the  scene  by  cir- 
cumstances which  he  had  not  helped  to  make,  and 
over  which  he  had  no  more  control  than  the  maker 
of  an  almanac  has  over  the  tempest  which  blows, 
or  the  sun  which  rites  and  sets,  made  an  oralioD 
ia  the  style  of  1791,  applauded  the  ciTism  and 
patnotism  of  the  natioDat  guards  of  Paris,  and 
induced  the  rspTCsentadvea  to  declare  that  any 
attempt  to  dissolve  tiwm  shoidd  be  high  treason. 
Lucien  Bonaparte  appeared  before  the  House,  and 
harangued  and  pleaded  for  Napoleon ;  but  there 
was  no  army  now,  as  on  the  18th  Brumatre,  to 
second  Lucien's  eloquence,  and  make  the  members 
jump  out  of  the  windows,  as  at  St.  Cloud ;  and  so 
Lucien  made  no  impression  on  the  assembly.  The 
House  of  Peers  la^ed  a  little  behind ;  but  not  for 
long.  The  peers,  though  all  Bonapartists,  con- 
curred with  the  representatives  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  only  one  msn  that  stood  between  France  and 
peace ;  but  many  of  them  would  have  substituted 
Napoleon  IL  for  Napoleon  I.,  or  would  have  de- 
clared the  son  of  Maria  Louisa  Emperor  of  the 
French,  with  his  moUier  for  regent  Lucien, 
Charles  lAbddoy^  Count  Flahault,  Marshal 
Davouirt,  and  Canwt  strongly  supported  this  pro- 
ject in  the  Home.  Davoust,  as  war  mintater,  read 
a  report  of  the  miUtary  resources  ei  the  country, 
and  Carnot,  following  him,  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  report  was  a  true  one,  and  that  France 
was  still  able  to  defend  itself  agaiiut  the  armies  of 
Wellington  and  BiQcher,  which  were  already  on 
their  panic-stricken  frontier,  and  against  all  the 
armies  of  Europe.  But  here  Ney,  who  had  just 
arrived,  full  of  rage  and  despair,  interrupted  Car- 
not, and  gave  the  lie  direct  both  to  that  ci-devant 
Jacobin  republican  and  to  Marshal  Davoust,  ex- 
claiming, "  That  is  false!  That  is  false!  You 
are  deceiving  the  peers  and  the  people !  Welling- 
ton is  coming  !  Blucher  ia  not  hesten  !  There  is 
nothing  left  but  the  corps  of  Manhal  Grouchy ! 
In  sis  or  seven  days  the  enemy  will  be  here! " 
The  peers  were  all  aghast.  At  this  moment  Joseph 
and  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Labidoy^re,  Flahault,  and 
othera  entered  the  House  in  full  dress,  and  with 
plumed  hats  on  their  giddy  heads:  they  came 
imm  the  lUleriesj  they  came  to  anpounce  the 
voluntarft  abdication  of  Napoleon  L,  and  to  pro- 
claim Napoleon  II. ;  and  they  ahouted,  **  The 
emperor  is  politically  dead  I  Long  live  Napoleon 
the  Second!  "  But  Ney's  stern  truths  still  filled 
the  House,  and  prevented  the  echoes  which  might 
have  followed  this  proclamation  of  the  little  King 
of  Rome.  Most  of  these  peera,  whose  patents  were 
not  a  month  old,  shook  their  heads,  and  said  it 
could  not  be :  some  refened  to  the  declaration  of 
the  allied,  soveitigna,  that  they  wmki  nerer  tic^ 


with  a  member  of  the  Bonaparte  fsmily ;  and  some 
directly  opposed  the  proposition.  Upon  this, 
Charles  Labtkloy^re  fell  into  a  transport  of  fury, 
and  threatened  them  all  with  destruction.  In 
reward  for  his  treason  at  Grenoble,  Bonaparte  had 
promoted  this  young  colonel  to  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant-general, and  had  made  him  a  peer.  La- 
bt^oy^re  had,  therefore,  not  only  much  to  lose,  but 
much  to  fear  from  the  return  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  peers  cried  shame,  and  called  him  to  order ; 
but  nothing  could  stop  him.  Napoleon,'*  he 
cried,  has  abdicated,  but  only  on  condition  of  his 
son  succeeding  him ! "  He  ssid  th«t,  if  the 
Chambers  would  not  acknowledge  the  son,  then 
the  fiither  ought  to  keep  the  sw»d  in  his  hand, 
surrounded  by  the  soldiers  ;  and  he  proposed — in 
the  language  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  of  tbe  Rtian 
of  Terror — that  every  Frenchman  who  quitted  the 
standard  of  Napoleon  should  be  declared  infamous, 
that  his  house  should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  snd 
that  nut  only  he  but  his  family  also  should  be  pro- 
scribed. Then  we  shall  have  no  more  traitors 
to  the  emperor!'*  So  raid  Labtfdoy&re  In  1815. 
"  Cut  me  off  a  hundred  thousand  more  heads  of 
aristocrats,  proscribe  all  the  rest,  and  bum  their 
houses  to  the  ground,  and  we  shall  have  no  more 
traitors  to  the  republic  !"  So  said  Mar^  in  1793. 
After  uttering  these  gentle  propositions,  LabtSdoyere 
rushed  out  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and  returned 
to  his  master  to  recommend  him  to  crush  the  two 
chambers  with  a  railitaiy  -fnce,  suze  the  most  ob- 
noxious and  most  active  members,  summon  all  tbe 
st^diery  round  him  and  retire  towards  the  Loire, 
to  try  another  struggle  in  central  France.  lAicien, 
too,  had  advised  his  brother  to  dissolve  the  cham- 
bers ;  and  Carnot  and  others  joined  Lucien  in 
remonstrating  against  his  abdicatioo,  and  in  repre- 
senting that  the  cession  in  favour  of  his  son  must 
remain  a  nullity.  But  Napoleon  signed  the  act 
of  abdication,  in  favour  of  his  son  Napoleon  11.,  on 
the  22nd  of  June;  and  he  determined  to  abide  by 
it,  or  at  the  least  to  give  up  a  hopeless  struggle. 
He  knew  better  than  his  poetizing  brother  the  real 
state  of  affairs ;  he  knew  that  the  Chamber  of  Re- 
presentatives could  not  be  dissolved  like  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred  ;  he  knew  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  peera  would  now  make  common  cause  with 
the  representatives,  and  that  tbe  two  chambera 
united  would  be  far  too  aixong  for  him.  He  bad 
a  much  livelier  sense  than  Lwnen  could  have  of 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  and,  though  he  should  collect 
another  army,  he  knew  that  the  armies  of  all  Eu- 
rope were  marching  against  him ;  that,  while  Wel- 
lington and  BlOchawereon  the  north-eastern  fron- 
tier, the  Austrian  general  Frimont  was  marching 
through  Switzerland  and  Savoy  to  attack  on  that 
frontier,  that  Prince  Schwartzenberg  was  now  ready 
to  pour  enormous  forces  across  the  Rhine,  and  that 
the  Emperor  Alexander  was  not  far  off  with  200,000 
Russians.  The  allies  could  have  put  800,000  men 
into  France  before  the  end  of  the  month  of  July ! 
A^er  his  abdication  Bonaparte  retired  to  Malmai- 
jiom  where  bis  wife  Joeqpnine  had  died. 
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The  Chamber  of  Peers  set  up  a  provisional 

SiTemment,  consisting  of  Caulaincourt,  Quenett, 
reaier,  Camot,  and  Fouchti — a  most  strange 
jumble  of  men  and  principle*.  Fouche,  who  had 
ten  times  more  craft,  cunning,  and  ability  than  all 
his  four  colleagues  put  together,  had  seen  clearly, 
e?er  aince  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  was  an  inevitable  necessity ; 
and  he  shaped  his  course  accordingly,  not  at  all 
despairing  of  enjoying  as  much  pre-emmence  under 
Louis  XVIII.  as  he  had  ever  enjoyed  under  Napo- 
leon. Minister  of  police,  minister  of  the  interior,  or 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  Fouchif  was  ready  for 
anything.  He  at  once  got  himself  named  presi- 
dent of  this  commission  of  government,  and  took 
the  entire  direction  upon  himself,  treating  Camot 
like  an  obstinate  old  fool,  and  the  rest  of  them  as 
nobodies.  This  strange  provimiunal  government, 
which  assumed  to  itself  all  the  powers  of  France, 
must  have  been  more  hateful  and  humiliating  to 
the  fallen  emperor  than  all  the  rest  of  his  disgraces ; 
yet  still  he  lingered  at  Malmuaon  for  nearly  a  whole 
week,  and  until  the  advance  of  Wellington  and 
Blflcber  rendered  his  further  stay  imposi^ible. 

The  British  and  Prussian  armies  met  with  hardly 
any  the  feeblest  resistance  on  their  march  upon 
Paris.    On  the  Ist  of  July,  Wellington  took  up  a 

Position  a  few  short  miles  from  the  capital,  with 
is  right  upon  the  heights  of  Richebourg,  with  his 
left  upon  the  Forest  of  Bendy.  Blflcher  crossed  the 
Seine  at  St. Germain  as  Wellington  advanced;  and 
on  the  2nd  of  July  the  right  of  the  Prussian  army 
was  at  Plessis-Piquet,  its  left  at  St.  Cloud,  and  its 
reserve  at  Versailles.  Two  days  before  this,  while 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  at  Etr^s,  five  com- 
missioners were  sent  to  him  from  Paris  by  the 
provisional  government  to  negotiate  a  suspension 
of  hofitilities.  These  negotiators  began  with  assert- 
ing that  Bonaparte's  abdication  had  virtualljr  put 
an  end  to  the  war.  The  duke  told  them  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  consider  the  whole  trans- 
nciion  of  the  abdication  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a  trick  ;  and  that  he  could  not  atop  his  operations 
with  a  view  to  any  benefit  likely  to  result  from 
such  an  arrangement  to  the  object  the  allies  had 
in  view  in  the  war.  Fuuchd*s  comtniasionera  then 
said  that  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Napoleon  had  quitted  Paris ;  and,  in  case  he  had 
not,  they  proposed  various  schemes  "  m  order  to 
get  rid  of  Itim.**  One  of  their  schemes  was  to 
seize  him  and  send  him  to  England ;  another,  to 
hand  him  over  to  his  father-in-law  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  To  this  Wellington  replied  that  he  had 
no  aulkorily  to  settle  such  schemes ;  that  he  was 
quite  certain  that,  if  Napoleon  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land, the  prince  regent  would  keep  him  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  allkn  by  common  accord,  and 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  thai  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  would  do  the  same.  He  further  told 
these  French  commissioners  that,  if  they  really 
intended  to  dispose  of  Bonaparte  in  that  way,  they 
had  mvch  better  tend  him  at  once  to  Marshal 
BlUeher  or  to  the  Engli$h  head-quarier$.  The 


Frenchmen  then  said  that  it  was  probable  he  was 
gone  to  Rochefort  to  embark  for  America,  or  that 
he  would  go  as  soon  as  he  should  hear  of  the  nemr 
approach  of  the  allied  armies,  and  before  thej 
could  send  to  Paris ;  and  they  asked  the  duke 
whether  in  that  case  he  would  stop  his  operations. 
The  duke  told  them  that  Paris  contained  other 
dangerous  men ;  that  besides  Napoleon  there  were 
his  adherents,  the  declared  enemies  of  the  aHies, 
and  that  before  he  could  stop  his  operationa  he 
must  see  some  steps  taken  to  re-establish  agovem- 
ment  in  France  which  should  afford  the  allies  some 
chance  of  lasting  peace.  They  then  begged  to  know 
what  would  satisfy  the  allies  upon  this  point-  The 
duke  told  them  he  had  no  authority  even  from  his 
own  government,  and  much  less  from  the  allies,  to 
discuss  this  subject;  that  all  he  cuuld  do  was  to 
give  them  his  private  opinion,  and  that  this  opinion 
was  that  the  return  and  re-establishment  of  Ijouis 
XVIII.  was  a  sine  qua  non.  He  added  that  he 
wished,  as  a  private  individual,  that  the  French 
themselves  would  recall  the  king,  as  it  would  not 
then  appear  that  the  measure  had  been  forced  upon 
them  by  the  allied  armies.  In  the  same  private 
capacity,  he  expressed  his  convictiou  that  Louis 
XVIII.  would  consent  to  the  responsibility  o(  mi- 
nisters, and  to  other  conatiiutional  and  administra- 
tive reforms  which  the  French  people  desired. 
While  the  'duke  was  talking,  he  received  Louis 
XVIII.*s  proclamation,  dated  Cambray,  the  28th 
of  June,  countersigned  by  Talleyrand.  He  banded 
the  papa*  immediately  to  the  French  commissioners, 
pointing  out  to  them  the  king's  promise  to  make  the 
very  alterations  in  his  administration  which  they 
had  proposed.  The  commissioners  took  objection 
to  certain  paragraphs  in  the  proclamation,  wherein 
Ijouis  announced  the  intention  of  punishing  some 
of  those  concerned  in  the  plot  ^hich  had  brought 
back  Bonaparte,  &c.  Although  not  named  as  yet, 
the  commissioners,  the  provisional  government,  and 
all  France  must  hare  understood  that  Marshal 
Key  and  Labt^doyere  were  induded  in  this  traitorous 
category ;  and  that  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII- 
reserved  to  itself  the  ri^t  of  bringing  them  to  cou- 
dign  punishment.  The  commissioners  saw  the 
royal  proclamation  four  days  before  the  capitulalion 
of  Paris.  To  their  remarks  on  the  avenging  para- 
graph the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  nothing  to 
say ;  and  they  diemselves  really  appear  to  have 
said  or  thought  very  little  about  it.  We  call  at- 
tention to  the  paragraph  only  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  provisional  government  and  Marshal  Da- 
voust  perfectly  well  knew  the  intention  of  Louis 
XVIII.  with  regard  to  Ney,  Lab«5doyfere,  and 
others,  three  or  four  days  before  they  concluded 
the  convention  of  Paris  with  Wellington  and  Biii- 
cher,  a  convention  in  which  the  case  of  those  trai- 
tors was  not  provided  for  in  any  way.  Before  he 
Itfi  them  the  commissioners  asked  categorically 
whether  the  appointment  of  a  regency  to  condua 
the  affairs  of  the  French  government  in  the  name 
of  Napoleon  II.  would  be  likely  to  eaUsfy  the 
allies,  and  stop  his  grace's  sdvance  upoa  Fkiis? 
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or  whether  the  alUea  would  be  satisfied  if  some 
other  prince  of  a  ruyal  House  were  called  to  the 
French  throne?  [It  is  well  known  that  a  certain 
party  already,  and,  indeed,  long  before  this  crisis, 
entertained  the  notioa  of  giving  the  crown  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  now  Louis  Philippe.]  To  the 
first  of  these  queries  Wellington  answered  **  Cer- 
tainly not :"  to  the  second  he  said  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  answer  such  loose  questions.* 
On  the  following  day,  the  30th  of  June,  those  com- 
missioners returned  to  the  Uuke's  head-quarters 
to  assure  him,  in  positive  terms,  that  Bonaparte 
was  realty  gone;  and  to  demand  upon  that  ground 
alone  an  immediate  armistice.  Wellington  said 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  agree  to  an  armistice  upon 
the  following  condiiions : — 1.  That  he  and  Mar- 
shal BlQcher  should  ball  in  their  present  advanced 
positions,  and  not  advance  nearer  to  Paris ;  2.  That 
all  the  French  troops  should  retire  from  Paris  to 
the  country  behind  the  Loire;  3.  That  Paris 
should  be  held  by  the  national  guards  of  the  town, 
until  the  king  should  order  otherwise.  The  com- 
missioners said  that  the  provisional  government 
could  not  or  would  not  send  away  the  forces  be- 
yond the  Loire ;  upon  which  the  Duke  told  them 
that  he  would  not  consent  to  suspend  hostilities  as 
long  as  a  soldier  of  that  army  remained  in  Paris. 
"  In  fact,'*  writes  his  grace  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, "  if  they  were  to  restore  the  king,  and  his 
majesty  were  to  return  to  Paris,  the  troops  remain- 
ing there,  his  majesty  would  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  assemblies  and  of  the  army,  who  can- 
not be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
creatures  and  instruments  of  Napoleon."  t  This 
army  in  and  round  Paris,  counting  shattered  and 
disorganised  corps,  fugitives  from  Waterloo,  and 
all,  was  estimated  by  the  provisional  government 
at  40,000  men.  It  probably  amounted  to  30,000 ; 
and,  obeying  the  impulses  of  Labedoy^re  and  other 
'desperate  officers,  it  had  declared  for  Napoleon  II. 
I^uis  XVIII.,  who  had  lieen  obliged  to  quit  Lille, 
his  first  place  of  refuge,  and  to  repair  to  the  city 
of  Ghent,  in  the  rear  of  the  allied  armies,  now 
followed  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington's  recommendation, 
and  came  on  towards  Paris.  On  the  Ist  of  July 
Marshal  Davoust  wrote  to  the  British  commander- 
in-chief  on  the  subject  of  the  armistice ;  but  the 
marshal  did  not  yet  adopt  the  terms  without  which 
Wellington  had  determined  not  to  suspend  his 
movements  for  a  single  hour.  He  and  Blucher 
had,  therefore,  advanced,  as  we  have  seen,  almost 
to  the  suburbs  of  the  French  capital.  In  taking 
up  his  positions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  on 
the  2ua  of  July,  the  army  of  Napoleon  II.  offered 
Bfime  resistance  to  old  Blucher ;  and  there  was 
even  some  hard  fighting  on  the  heights  of  St. 
Cloud  and  Meudon,  and  in  the  village  of  Issy ;  but 
the  country  people  remained  neutral,  arid  the 
Prussian  corps  of  General  Ziethen  surmounted 
every  obstacle.    On  the  3rd  of  July,  at  three 

•  See  th«  nnke  of  W<:U[Dzta&'s  tong  Siarairil  to  Sari  Btlhbi. 
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o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  French  renewed  the 
attack,  and  attempted  to  recover  the  village  of 
Issy;  but  they  were  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss.  No  attempt  was  made  to  check  the  ap- 
proaches or  molest  the  positions  of  the  British. 
The  provisional  government  and  Marshal  Davoust 
now  yielded  to  necessity,  and  to  the  terms  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  proposed  to  their 
commissioners  three  days  before,  with  this  im- 
portant addition,  that  the  city  of  Paris,  the  heights 
of  Montmartre,  and  all  its  other  defences,  were  to 
be  put  quietly  in  the  possession  of  the  British  and 
Prussian  armies.  They  saw  that  Paris  was  now 
open  to  the  allies  on  its  vulnerable  side,  that  a 
communication  was  established  between  the  two 
allied  armies  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Seine,  by  a 
bridge  which  Wellington  had  esublished  atAigen- 
teuil ;  and  that  a  British  corps  was  likewise  moving 
upon  the  left  of  the  Seine  towards  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly;  and,  therefore,  they  sent  out  a  flag  of 
truce,  desiring  that  the  firing  might  cease  on  both 
sides  of  the  Seine,  and  that  negotiations  might  be 
opened  at  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  for  a  military 
convention  between  the  armies,  under  whirA  the 
Frendt  army  thould  eoaeuate  Paris.**  *  Officers 
accordingly  met  on  both  sides  at  St.  Cloud ;  and 
on  that  night  the  miiitary  convention  was  con- 
cluded by  three  French  officers,  one  English  officer, 
and  one  Prussian  officer ;  and  on  the  following  day 
it  was  approved  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by 
Marshal  BlQcher,  and  by  Davoust,  who  acted  on 
the  part  and  in  the  name  of  the  French  army,  and 
the  ratifications  were  exchanged.  On  the  same 
day,  and  almost  before  his  signature  to  the  deed 
was  dry,  the  Duke  wrote  to  his  government,  "  This 
convention  decides  all  the  military  questioua  at  this 
moment  existing  here,  and  touches  nothing  •poli- 
tical** t  The  French  troops,  as  by  this  agreement 
bound,  had  all  evacuated  Paris  by  the  6ih,  and 
had  begun  their  march  towards  the  Loire.  La- 
bt^doyjire  is  said  to  have  gone  with  them,  or  to 
have  followed  them  beyond  the  Loire.  But  Mar- 
shal Ney  fled  from  Paris  in  disguise  on  the  6th, 
with  a  passport,  given  to  him  by  Fouch^,  under  a 
feigned  name.  This  is  proof  enough  that  Ney  did 
not  consider  himself  included  in  the  conventiou  or 
capitulation.  When  he  so  fled,  he  knew,  in  com- 
mon with  all  Paris,  the  articles  of  that  capitulation ; 
he  knew  that  there  was  not  one  of  them  which 
could  in  any  way  shield  him  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XVIII.;  he  knew  what  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  said  to  the  commissioners  on 
the  30th,  when  he  handed  them  the  copy  of  the 
king's  proclamation,  which  so  clearly  announced  the 
intention  of  punishing  some  of  the  BonapartisC 
plotters ;  he  knew  that  the  provinonal  government 
had  introduced  no  article,  clause,  or  paragraph,  to 

*  ni«1»t^  ^         BalliiiTBt,  datfid  the  4t1)  of  Julv.   The  reader 
1^  Temember  tlie  dale  of  tliU  dbnnlch.  sod  tlie  deBoitlon  of  (lie 
•**ioiitto«  hew  e^'*"  '■y  ^*  of  Wellingion.  The  di»t«leh 

CQO'  ho«>  ^^"^  DnltA  or  WeUinfUm  did  at  no  time  oon^er  th* 
frtUy 'itowOT  wiviitattmiof  PuwaBtoueWBg  aBTibtai  nditlnl.M 
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ihield  him  and  othen  in  his  predicament;  he 
knew  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  could  never 
have  agreed  to  negotiate  upon  such  a  subject ;  and 
therefore  it  was  that  he,  alike  conscious  of  his 
guilt  and  of  his  danger,  fled  in  ao  ignominious 
manner  from  Paris  the  dav  before  the  allied  ar- 
mies took  possession  of  that  city.  At  the  mo- 
ment he  fled,  Louis  XVIIL,  vhora  he  had  be- 
trayed, with  the  addition  of  so  many  exasperating 
circumstances,  was  at  St.  Denis,  only  eight  miles 
from  Paris. 

On  the  7th  of  July  the  British  and  Prussian 
armies  took  possession  of  Paris,  without  any  out- 
ward or  visible  sign  of  that  beau  disespoir  with 
which  they  had  been  so  often  menaced.  The  Eng- 
lish established  themselves  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
where  they  formed  an  encampment :  the  Prussians 
occupied  some  of  the  churches,  and  bivouacked  at 
the  head  of  the  streets  and  along  the  quays  on  the 
Seine.  They  were  thus  braugnt  into  immediate 
contact  with  two  objects  which  roused  their 
nationality  and  inflamed  their  ire,  which  had  nut 
been  cooled  since  their  fighting  at  Ligny  and 
"Wavre,  or  since  their  re-entrance  into  France. 
These  obnoxious  objects  were  Bonaparte's  bronzed 
column  of  victory  in  the  Place  Vendume,  which 
recorded  the  defeats  of  the  Prussians  as  well  as 
other  nations,  and  the  bridge  of  Jens,  which  had 
been  named  after  the  great  battle  whereby  Napo- 
leon had  broken  up  the  Prussian  monarchy  for  a 
time,  and  had  broken  the  heart  of  the  fair  Prussian 
queen  for  ever.  There  was  not  a  heart  cheating 
under  a  Prussian  breast  that  had  more  nationality, 
or  that  felt  these  things  more  acutely,  than  BlQ- 
cher,  whose  body,  too,  had  been  scarred  with 
wounds  in  thst  dissstrous  campaign.  He,  there- 
fore, thought  it  no  sin,  and  no  questionable  act,  to 
pull  down  the  column  of  a  man  who  had  destroyed 
the  pillar  which  commemorated  the  great  Prussian 
victory  of  Rosbach,  and  who  had  plundered  the 
tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great,  or  to  blow  into  the 
air  the  bridge  of  Jena.  His  people  were  actually 
at  work  upon  the  bridge  with  the  insufferable 
name,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  interfered. 
The  Briiish  commander-in-chief  gently  represented 
that  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  would  be  highly 
disagreeable  to  Louis  XVIIL,  as  well  as  to  the 
French  people;  that  it  was  not  a  military  measure, 
but  one  likely  to  attach  to  the  character  of  their 
joint  operations,  and  to  be  of  military  importance; 
that  the  bridge,  as  a  monument,  most  not  be  de- 
stroyed, as  such  destruction  was  inconsistent  with 
the  promise  given  to  the  French  commissioners 
during  the  late  negotiation  at  St.  Cloud,  namely, 
that  the  public  monuments,  museums,  Ac,  should 
be  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  allied  sovereigns ; 
and,  finally,  tlist  the  Frendi  government  were 
quite  willing  to  change  the  name  of  the  bridge, 
which  was  the  only  unensive  part  of  it*    "  Mar- 

*  "  All  diat  I  aak."  added  Uia  Dok»,  "  {■,  that  the  «xeculiea  ut  the 
ordera  |iven  Uk  the  deMruttiOD  at  the  bridn  m^j  be  luipmdad  till 
tbe  •ovmUna  eluUl  arrive  ben,  when.  If  it  dionld  be  ajcmed  by  com- 
non  accnrd  Out  the  hrid^  ousht  ta  b«  dertrojed,  J  ahoU  have  do 

ol^ixiion."— IfUerUiSartAal  Prince  Blieier,  dated  Farit,  WiJidy. 


shal  Forwards,"  moreover,  could  see  no  harm  in 
levying  a  military  contribution  of  100,000,000 
franca  upon  the  ciqr  of  Paris ;  for  had  not  Bcma- 
fnrte  and  the  F»nch  done  worse  than  this  in 
Berlin  7  and  how  had  the  French  recompenaed  the 
alliea  for  their  forbearance  and  generoii^  last  year 
when  Paris  was  in  their  power  ?  Upon  this  pcmit 
also  the  Duke  of  Wellington  interposed ;  and,  afur 
some  grumbling,  tbe  rough  old  Prussian  consHited 
that  the  bridge  of  Jena  should  stand,  and  that  no 
military  contribution  should  be  imposed  npoo  the 
Parisians. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  Louis  XVIII.  re-entered 
Paris,  escorted  by  the  national  gusrd.  On  the 
preceding  day  Fouch^  told  his  coUesgnes  of  tbe 
provisional  government  that  they  must  resign  their 
functions,  and  that  the  two  Chambers  ought  to 
dissolve  themselves  or  adjourn,  as  the  capital  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  and  Prussians,  and 
their  deltberatioDi  were  no  longer  free.  Gaulaia- 
court,  Camot,  Grenier,  and  Qnenett,  coold  ai^ 
little  to  this,  and  could  offer  no  oppoaition  (it 
appears,  indeed,  that  both  Caidwncoort  and  Camot 
were  packing  up  their  portmanteaus  to  be  gone ; 
for  the  one  had  kidnapped  the  Due  d^Bnghioi, 
and  the  other  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.)  ;  and  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  thinned  by  the 
flight  or  retreat  of  fierce  Ijibtfdoyine  and  ao  many 
other  hot  Bonapartists,  had,  in  fact,  already 
reached  its  dissolution.  The  Chamber  of  Repn- 
sentatives  refused  to  consider  their  mission  as 
terminated,  and  voted,  upon  the  message  which 
Fouch^  sent  them,  that  they  were  sitting  in  the 
name  of  the  French  people,  and  would  continue  ta 
sit  till  separated  by  force.  On  the  day  tbe  king 
entered  the  city,  General  DewUes,  commander  of 
the  national  guard,  shut  up  both  Chambers,  and 
put  hit  seal  on  the  doors.  Louis  XVIII.  quietly 
resumed  the  government.  In  reward  for  the  aer- 
vices  he  had  rendered,  and  in  enectation  of  fbrtber 
assistuoce  from  his  matter  craft,  Foucfa6  w«a  re- 
stored to  his  old  post  of  minister  of  police.  Frerii 
assurances  were  given  that  the  restored  king  had 
no  wish  to  be  other  than  a  constitutional  aove- 
reign ;  and  preparations  were  at  once  made  for 
giving  to  the  French,  if  not  the  most  perfect  of 
constitutions,  a  vast  deal  more  liberty  thus  tbey 
had  ever  enjoyed,  either  before  the  revolution  o£ 
1789,  or  since. 

Bonaparte  had  arrived  at  Rochefort  on  the  3id. 
News  was  rapidly  conveyed  to  him  firom  Paris  (tf 
everything  that  passed  j  and  in  tbe  course  of  ■  few 
days  he  had  some  communic^ons  wiA  oficen 
who  were  retiring  with  the  troopa  b^ond  the 
Loire.  It  is  aaid  l^t  at  one  moment  he  thoi^ltf 
of  joining  those  troops;  but  it  ia  exoeedinghr 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  seriously  entertained  so 
desperate  a  jnojecti  and  equaUy  doubtful  wfaetber 
he  would  have  been  allowed  by  General  Be^ar 

Tha  name  of  the  brldtce  «mu  chansed,  but  only  tn  be  diantcd  «|9u  a 
few  years  later.  Ever  aliice  tbe  n-volatioB  of  1890  h  has  •obc  hj  bo 
olberntfiDe  UiaatlMiAf  Alt  AJeas.  Tbe  Fsrtilai  wtmm  hm 
coDcidered  thia  reatantiODof  a  mini  iii  nna  nf  iht  ■ilwsilaT  1 
of  tbe  three  glorkmadaTa  of  July,  1830. 
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and  his  ucotL  to  fly  beyond  the  Loire,  there  to 
light  the  flamea  of  civil  war,  aa  well  at  thoae  of 
foreign  war.   He  aeon  aaw  that  the  country  was 
tranquilly  aubmitting  to  the  Bourbons,  and  that 
the  aeai  covered  with  Engliah  aqoadrona  and 
cruiaera,  offisred  him  no  chance  of  eacape  to  Ame- 
rica. The  *  Bellerophon '  ahip-of-the-line.  Captain 
Maitland,  and  some  of  our  frigates  were  in  the 
roada.   Then  were  two  or  three  small  armed 
French  vessels  in  port ;  but  their  officers  told  him 
that  they  could  neither  fight  nor  eacape  from  the 
English  ships.    He  then  Dargained  with  a  Daniah 
meichaDt'^cnel,  and  deriied  how  he  might  con- 
ceal himaelf  in  the  bold  of  that  craft;  but  the 
honest  IHniah  akipper — who  mig^t  have  taken  his 
money,  have  led  him  alongaide  one  of  our  cruisers, 
and  luHe  aafelyabided  the  consequence* — told  htm 
that  concealment  would  be  impossible  if  the  Eng- 
lish searchera  boarded ;  and  this  hopeleia  project 
was  given  up.    He  then  talked  of  making  a  still 
more  desperate  essay — of  attempting  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  a  ehasse-mariset  or  small  coasting- 
vessel;  but  thtB>  too,  was  given  up,  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  sailors.    That  such  dangerous 
projects  were  ever  entertained  for  a  moment  ia, 
by  itself,  proof  enough  of  the  worth  of  the  assertion 
that  Bonaparte  voluntarily  sought  the  shelter  of 
the  British  flag,  not  merely  in  the  hope,  but  iu  the 
confident  expectation  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
reside  in  England,  free  as  any  English  aubject, 
and  under  the  protection  of  our  laws.   He  went 
on  board  the  English  ship  because  he  could  go  no- 
where ebe,  and  because  he  could  not  have  aafely 
staid  many  hours  boger  where  he  was ;  he  went 
on  board  the  !&iglish  ship  because  every  other  plan 
and  hope  had  failed  htm.    On  the  10th  of  July  he 
sent  off  Las  Ctses  and  his  evil  satellite  Savary 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  *  Bellerophon.'  Loaded 
with  the  bkx>d  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  Savary 
dreaded  more  than  any  of  them  the  being  arrested 
and  delivered  up  to  the  Bourbons.    He  and  his 
companion  began  their  nidation  with  a  falsehood 
(or  with  what  was  a  falsehood  as  far  aa  any  Eng- 
lish officer  or  authority  of  any  kind  was  concerned), 
by  Btating  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  been 
promiaed  a  safe-conduct  for  America.  Captain 
Maitland  told  them  that  he  knew  nothii^  of  any 
•uch  promiae ;  that  his  orders  were  to  make  every 
effort  to  prevent  the  eacape  of  Bonaparte ;  and  that 
he  could  not  allow  any  neutral  cr  other  vessel  to 
pasa  without  hia  search.   The  captain  of  the 
*  Bellerophon '  added  that,  at  a  private  vrvUvidwU^ 
he  had  no  reaaon  to  doubt  but  that  Bonaparte 
would  be  vrell  treated  in  England  if  he  clu»e  to 
proceed  there  in  his  ship ;  but  that  he  could  not 
pledge  himaelf  aa  to  the  intentions  of  the  British 
gorernmenL    On  the  14th  of  July,  when  the 
causes  and  apprehenaions  which  ui|[ed  their  de- 
parture from  Rochefort  were  becoming  more  and 
more  pressing,  Savary  and  Las  Cases  returned 
again  to  '  the  '  Bellerophon,*  carrying  with  Uiem  a 
letter,  dated  the  13th,  and  addresaed  by  Bonamrte 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  chunung,  **  like  The- 


mistocles,**  the  protection  of  the  British  people.* 
Captain  Maitland  had  thought  it  proper  to  call  on 
board  his  ship  two  other  British  captains  (Sartorius 
and  Gambler),  and  these  officers  were  present  with 
him  in  this  conference  with  the  two  Frenchmen, 
one  of  whom  (Savary)  was  too  well  known  to  the 
world  to  be  trusted,  and  the  character  of  the  other 
was  then  not  known  at  all  to  the  English  part  of 
the  world.  Maitland  distinctly  told  them  that  hia 
instructions  forbade  him  to  let  Bonaparte  escape, 
"but  that,  if  Napoleon  chose  to  proceed  to  Etig' 
land,  he  would  take  him  there  on  board  the 
*  Bellerophon,'  VDiihouiy  Aouwrfl*,  entering  into 
any  ptvmue  a$  to  the  reception  he  might  meet  with 
theref  as  he  voae  in  total  ignorance  of  the  inten- 
tifynt  of  the  British  government  its  to  Aii  Juture 
diapotal"  These  are  Maitland'a  own  words,  and 
a  more  honourable  and  truthful  man  never  trod  a 
quarter-deck :  they  were  confirmed  by  Captains 
Sartorius  and  Gambier,  who  heard  every  word  that 
was  said.  They  heard  Maitland  repeat  that  he 
could  not,  and  that  he  did  not,  give  any  pledge.  At 
the  request  of  the  Frenchmen,  Maitland  consented 
to  dispatch  a  fast-sailing  vesael  to  England,  with 
General  Gourgaud,  who  was  to  be  the  bearer  of 
Bonaparte's  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent ;  but  he 
repeated  "  that  he  was  not  authorised  to  stipulate 
as  to  the  reception  of  Bonaparte  in  England,  where 
lie  must  consider  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Prince  Regent"  Savary  and  Las  Cases  returned 
to  Rochefort,  aaying  that  the  emjieror  would  come 
on  board  the  *  Bellerophon  :*  Maidand  made  pre- 
paration! to  receive  him.  On  the  following  day, 
the  15th,  Bonaparte,  with  his  suite,  came  off.  The 
fallen  emperor  was  received  respectfully,  but  with- 
out any  salute  or  royal  honours.  Aa  he  stepped 
on  board  the  '  Bellerophon,'  he  said  to  Captain 
Maitland,  Sir,  I  come  to  claim  the  protection  of 
your  prince  and  your  laws."  On  the  23rd  he  saw, 
for  the  last  time,  the  coast  of  France.  On  the  24th 
the  '  Bellerophon '  entered  Torbay.  The  French 
expected,  or  rather  they  pretended  to  have  ex- 
pected, to  be  allowed  to  land  immediately,  and  to 
Ko  with  their  emperor  to  London,  or  whithersoever 
Aey  might  choose;  but  Captain  Maitland  waa 
instantly  advised  that  he  must  permit  no  commu- 
nication of  any  kind  between  his  ship  and  the 
shore.  On  the  26th  the  ahip  waa  ordered  round  to 
Plymouth  Sound.  There  Mie  was  conttantlv  sur- 
rounded by  fleets,  by  shoals  of  boata  crowded  with 
the  curious.  Frequently,  as  Bonaparte  showed 
himself,  these  good  people  huzzaed,  not  to  insult 
him,  but  to  cluer  him.  This  m^animity  cost 
nothing ;  and  it  is  what  the  English  people  are  by 
nature  and  habit  disposed  to  show  to  a  vanquished 
enemy.    But  the  British  government  could  not 

*  Tlww«n-kwnniMlarwu  toflasdbetr- 
YowKayBl  HIiAmm.  Boehefoit.  July  ISA,  tSlft. 

BzpOKd  to  rBclioo*  wfeldi  Hwiia  my  ccniBtry,  «M  lo  ihn  ennllr 
of  tte  gMUit  powm  or  Enioite,  I  Imn  twnuiwiwl  my  pollUeri 
catMT)  nd  1  MtH.  lika  Thcmutocla,  to  wat  mjwir  ob  Um  hmttbs 
oC  Um  BrUib  pvopi*.  1  plM  mymit  nnder  tiw  MotoMkn  of  tfaHr 
UtM,  wkidi  [pcsiaetiat]  I  deaund  of  you  Bejra  BigfaUM.  u  flu 
maA  pownAil.  Um  hmI  ooiHtat,  mi  the  BiMt  i«wiow  vt  my 
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afford  to  be  quite  bo  magnanimoui,  and  it  had 
eiigagementa  and  duties  to  fulfil  towards  tiie  whole 
world.  The  Prince  Regent  retomed  no  answer  to 
the  letter,  which  appears  to  us  to  have  made  at 
least  one  half  of  that  step  which  separates  the  ridi- 
culous from  the  sublime,  and  to  have  contained 
both  meanness  and  felsehood,  the  falsehood  being 
that  his  proceeding  was  Toluntarr  in  coming  on 
board  the  *  Bellerophon,'  and  all  liis  Bacrifices  of 
power,  pomp,  and  state,  Bpontaneoua,  Gourgaud, 
the  bearer  of  the  letter,  and  a  most  petulant  and 
insoleot  man,  was  the  first  to  begin  the  outcry 
about  broken  faith,  free  will,  &c.,  and  to  implicate 
the  unimpeachable  honour  of  Captain  Maitland, 
by  asserting  that  that  gallant  officer  bad  cajoled 
the  emperor,  and  entrapped  him  on  board  his  ship 
by  proinisea  which  he  knew  would  not  be  kept ! 
Some  members  of  the  opposition  in  either  (louse 
of  parliament  appear  to  have  done,  with  respect  to 
Gourgaud,  what  Captain  Maitland  had  never  done 
with  respect  to  Btmaparte,  or  the  envoys  he  had  em- 

5 loyed  at  fiochefbrt ;  that  Uiey  appear  to  ha?e  in- 
uced  this  very  rash  and  ill  informed  French  soldier 
to  believe  that  neither  the  laws  nor  the  people  of 
England  would  allow  hia  emperor  to  be  deprived, 
in  any  degree,  of  his  personal  liberty.  Deception 
was  not  intended  ;  but  it  had  been  the  fiite  of  these 
noble  lords  and  honourable  gentlemen  to  deceive 
themselves  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  French 
revolution,  and  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  and  these 
self-deceptions  prevailed  to  the  last,  being  accom* 
panied  now  by  a  revival  of  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy, which  neither  the  man  nor  the  circumstances 
justified.  Not  merely  the  allied  sovereigns,  but  all 
the  peoples  of  Europe,  were  assuredly,  by  this  time, 
convinced  that  the  freedom  of  Bonaparte  was  in- 
compatible with  the  peace  of  the  world ;  and  that 
the  proper  way  of  disposing  of  his  person,  was  to 
place  him,  not  in  a  Mediterranean  island,  close 
to  the  Eun^ieaii  continent,  but  in  some  remote 
island  of  the  ocean,  from  which  escape  ^uld  be 
made  altx^her  impractiadile.  England,  the  mia- 
tress  of  the  seas,  or  the  only  power  capable  of 
retainii^  an  effective  naval  police,  possessed  such 
an  island  in  St.  Helena,  and,  though  safe  and 
remote,  and  seated  between  the  tropica,  the  island 
was  picturesque,  fertile,  every  way  pleasant,  and 
very  salubrious.  It  had-  been  in  our  possession 
ever  since  the  time  of  Charles  II.  It  was  the  best 
of  our  half-way  houses,  or  resting-places,  in  the 
voyage  to  and  from  the  East  Indies,  and  its  salu- 
brity had  been  tested  during  nearly  a  century  and 
ahalf^  by  a  great  many  thousands  of  English  sub- 
jects.* Here  he  might,  indeed,  enjoy  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  without  much  ritk  or  danger  of 

*  For  Mine  very  itriking  praoTi  of  the  heallliloeiii  of  the  Glimate 
of  St.  Helena,  are  Major  Tiilloch'i '  Statlilieal  Reports  to  Carliiment 
on  th«  SleknrH,  Mortalliy,  nnd  IiiTaliilinx  unuot  llic  Tmps  In 
WMtem  Afrini,  St.  Helena,  the  C«p«  ol  Good  Hope.  &e.'  IB'O. 
Major  Tullocli  thovt,  fhiin  the  rctnmi  tranRnlited  In  tiM  Anny  Mo- 
dieal  Deptrtnei.t,  that  the  annnal  mnrt^ity  unoii)[  oat  troop*  cluriiif 
Bon«pnTt6'i  rrtidenco  on  t)ie  ialand  vaa  under  3  per  crat ,  even  in* 
dndinf  the  Invalid  i^bllahnicnt,  whkb  ronaiated  of  about  IDO  aol- 
dten  adToiioed  in  life;  and  that  tbemfore  the  mortalit)'  of  tlie 
cActive  put  of  tb«  Ihrea  did  not  probably  wkA  the  ratio  lit  tiff 
IMHd  KlnidnB  af  (bwt  Brttala  tad  Jfdasd. 


his  again  letuminff  to  Fmce.  To  say  nodiing 
of  the  various  Tev<nutionary  pertiea  who  preceded 
him  in  tlie  exercise  of  soveceign  authority,  he  him- 
adf  bad  sent  Frendmien,  state-prisonen,  unfor- 
tunate revohitiimiatB,  to  die  and  rot  in  the  pesti- 
lential climate  of  French  GaianB.  BtX  the  allies 
had  more  conuderation  for  lu«  health  and  life; 
and  it  was  because  St.  Hekma  m  as  aalubrioas  as 
it  waa  safe,  that  the  Britiah  goverament  agreed 
that  he  should  be  kept  there.  On  the  Slst  of  July 
Sir  H.  Bunbiiry,  under  secretary  of  state,  and 
Lord  Keith,  admiral  of  the  Channel  fleet,  went  on 
board  the  *  Bellerophon,*  and  announced  the  final 
resolution  which  the  British  government,  in  con- 
junction with  its  allies,  had  adopted: — 1.  That 
General  Bonaparte  should  he  removed  forthwith 
to  St.  Helena,  where  he  was  to  reside  under  the 
joint  inspection  of  commissioners  of  the  allied 
powers,  that  island  being  the  situation  in  which, 
more  than  any  other  at  their  oommand,  aecurity 
againat  escape,  and  the  indulgence  of  peraonu 
liberty,  exercise,  health,  might  be  recoDctled. 
3.  That,  with  the  escepUon  of  SftTaiy  and  Lalle- 
mand,  he  might  take  with  him  any  three  ufficen 
he  diose,  as  alio  his  snrgeon,  and  twelve  otfaer 
followers  w  domestics.  The  rummir  that  St 
Helena  was  to  be  his  destination,  had  reached 
Bonaparte  some  days  before,  and  was  said  to  have 
given  him  a  fit  of  illnesa ;  but  the  paper  was  in 
English,  and  he  told  the  under  secretary  that  be 
did  not  understand  the  English  lanffusge.  Sir 
Henry  then  read  the  paper  to  him  in  French.  He 
seemed  to  listen  with  perfect  calmness  and  pati- 
ence ;  and,  when  he  began  his  reply,  he  spoke  with 
grest  moderation  of  voice,  gesture,  and  manner.  He, 
however,  proteated  against  the  whole  of  the  frisn 
announced  to  him,  and  he  ended  with  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  meant  to  pass  for  a  threat  of 
folhming  up  the  protest,  and  of  foiling  the  whole 
plan  by  an  act  of  suicide.  He  said  he  looked  upon 
St.  Helena  as  ehath  ;  he  would  be  content  to  Jive 
in  England  aa  a  {Krivate  individual,  under  amy 
surceUtanee,  under  any  lestrictioas  vriiataoew; 
be  had  not  been  taken  b^  the  English,  he  had  to- 
lontarily  placed  himself  m  their  hands.  He  netd 
not  have  left  France;  he  had  left  it  on  the  faiA 
of  our  laws,  in  confidence  in  our  homnir;  and 
great  and  f:rying  would  be  the  dishonour  to  die 
I^ce  Regent,  and  to  the  whide  nation,  if  he 
should  be  either  sent  to  St.  Helena  or  be  confined 
in  a  fortreu  in  England :  besides,  this  would  be 
viol&tiqg  in  his  person  our  own  laws  and  the 
law  of  nations.  But  to  St.  Helena  he  would 
not  go;  be  would  ^le  first!  He  would  never 
quit  the  *  Bellerophon'  alive !  Admiral  Lord 
Keith  could  only  reply,  that  he  came  to  csoannn- 
nicate  the  intentions  of  bis  govemment,  usd  not 
to  discnu  them.  The  captive,  however,  con- 
tinued to'  diacnse,  and  to  have  leeourae  to  ben- 
faced  falaehooda.  Although  he  had  abowB  die 
greatest  dread  of  all  the  allied  aover^iiia,  the 
greatest  esgemess  to  ese^  from  the  dntefaes  of 
f'Tuauma,  At^rtriaaif  and  ^van^ni,  who  irere  aU 
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concentrating  their  immenBC  force,  their  800,000 
men,  in  the  heart  of  Frnioe  before  he  quitted  Roche- 
fort  ;  and  ^though  he  perfectly  well  knew  that  the 
Britiah  gOTeriiment  took  no  step  without  the  con- 
currence of  those  allies;  he  pretended  that  all 
the  severity  originated  with  England,  and  that  lie 
would  hare  ibuDd  better  treatment  from  an;  one 
of  those  BOTereigna.  He  said  he  might  have  taken 
refuge  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  given 
htm  his  daughter,  or  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
who  waa  his  penoneU  friend,  though,  to  be  sure, 
they  had  quarrelled  latterly !  Tht  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria would  now  have  given  him  a  lodging,  as  a 
Btate-prisoner,  in  (he  dismal  fuiteesa  of  Olmutz  or 
Spielbei^;  the  Emperor  of  Russia  would  have 
consigned  him  to  aafe  keeping  in  the  inclement 
deserts  of  Siberia!  The  magnanimity  of  Alex- 
ander would  never  have  been  sUowed  to  stand 
between  Bonaparte  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Rus- 
sian nation  !  The  Emperor  Francis  never  made 
any  high  pretensions  to  magnanimity*  and  the  fact 
of  having  been  obliged  to  sacriScehisown  daughter 
to  pacify  the  mortal  foe  at  that  time  in  possession 
of  his  capital,  and  to  induce  him  to  give  back 
some  of  the  conquests  he  had  made,  waa  not  proper 
to  foster  any  high  hope  of  &vour  and  indulgence 
from  that  quarter.  Bcmaparte,  like  all  hia  tribe, 
generally  contradicted  himself.  On  a  Bubaeqnenl 
occaaion,  when  aome  one  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
him  to  St  Helena,  by  describing  ita  real  cli- 
mate, and  by  showing  that  it  was  far  better  aa  a 
residence  than  any  fortress  in  England,  or  than 
any  fortresa  or  state-prison  in  Germany  or  Russia, 
he  exclaimed,  Russia !  Ah !  Ood  keep  me  from 
that!"  As  for  the  Fmssians,  old  BlQcher  was 
reported  to  have  said  and  sworn,  that  if  he  caught 
Bonaparte  he  would  bang  him  at  the  head  of  his 
columns!  "Marshal  Forwards"  may  not  have 
said  the  words,  and  he  would  hardly  have  carried 
such  a  threat  into  execution ;  but  the  Bonapartists 
beliered  not  only  that  he  had  said  it,  but  that  he 
was  capable  of  doing  it,  and,  very  probably,  if 
some  of  Blficher's  soldiers  who  had  foiight  at  Jena, 
or  had  witnessed  the  more  recent  slaughter  at 
Ligny,  had  caught  the  flying  emperor  anywhere 
on  hia  joumey-  between  WiUerloo  and  Paris,  or 
Ibetween  Paris  and  Rocfaefurt,  they  would  have 
fuailaded  him  without  waiting  for  anperior  orders. 
While  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  H.  Bunbury  were  with 
the  principal  in  the  after-cabin  of  the  *  Bellerophon,' 
theie  was  n  party  in  the  fbre>cabin  that  made  no 
^terapt  at  dignity,  or  calmness,  or  moderation. 
This  group  consisted  of  Savary,  Bertrand,  Mon- 
tholon,  their  wives,  &c.,  persons  variously  affected 
by  the  dread  of  being  given  up  to  the  Bourbon 
government,  by  their  dread  of  St.  Helena  and  a 
lung  sea  voyage,  by  their  attachment  to  European 
society  and  their  attachment  to  their  old  master, 
the  last  being  a  feeling  which  existed  strongly  jw 
the  hearts  of  two  or  three  of  them.  Gieneral 
trand  and  a  poor  Polish  officer  are  said,  howey 
to  have  been  the  only  two  individuals,  above  ^Vf 
Tank  of  domestics,  wfop  j/ofdd  not  hare  '"^'^^^^ 


staying  behind  to  going  to  St.  Helena ;  and,  though 
the  devotion  of  these  two  may  have  been  very  con- 
spicuous,  they  were  both  liable  to  other  motives  of 
action.  The  poor  Pole,  whose  confession  mieht 
have  been  repeated  by  many  thousands  of  hts 
countrymen,  honestly  confessed  that  if  he  did  not 
follow  Bonaparte  to  St.  Helena  he  must  starve, 
as  he  had  no  money,  no  profession  except  that  of 
arms,  no  friends,  not  even  a  country  I  Bertrand, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  committed  himself  with 
Louis  XVIII.  and  the  Bourbon  government  almost 
as  deeply  aa  Ney;  and  that  government  subse- 
quently condemned  him  to  death  jiar  corUumace. 
But  Madame  Bertrand,  a  fine  Parisian  lady, 
thought  that  through  her  great  connexions  in  that 
capital  Eome  arrangemeuts  might  be  made  which 
would  leave  her  husband  in  possession  of  rank, 
employment,  and  property;  thought  that  life  was  a 
dreary  thing  anywhere  out  of  Paris,  and  that  out 
of  France  it  was  altogether  insupportable;  and 
ihe  made  use  of  all  her  influence  to  induce  Ber- 
trand to  quit  hia  master.  When  other  Brguments 
had  failed,  this  interesting  lady  (on  the  evening  of 
the  Slat  of  July)  made  a  grand  tragical  scene  in 
Bonaparte's  cabin,  and  waa  going  to  throw  herself 
overboard  from  the  quarter-gallery  window ;  but 
ahe  chose  her  moment  so  well,  that  both  her  hus- 
band and  Montholon  were  close  at  hand  to  stop  her. 
Bonaparte  smiled  at  the  notion  of  madame*a 
having  really  intended  to  drown  herself;  yet  he 
and  his  male  followers  plnyed  their  share  of  the 
suicidal  farce,  he  repeating,  aloud  and  publicly,  that 
he  would  not  leave  the  *  Bellerophon'  alive,  and 
they  hinting  that  he  would  assuredly  escape  from 
English  tyranny  by  scir-destruction.  Lallemand 
went  even  further  than  this,  declaring  that,  rather 
than  see  the  emperor  removed  from  the  *  Belle- 
rophon,* to  be  sent  in  another  ship  to  St.  Helena, 
he  would  himself  become  his  executioner,  and 
blow  out  his  brains !  To  this  fanfaronade  Admiral 
Ijord  Keith  is  said  to  have  replied,  very  calmly, 
that  General  Lallemand  would  indubitably  be 
hanged  if  he  did  anything  of  the  Eort ! 

Counting  servants  and  Bertrand*s  and  Montho- 
lon's  children,  in  all  about  fifty  individuala  had 
come  ou  board  the  *  Bellerophon'  with  Bonaparte,  or 
had  £illoTCd  him  thither  before  the  ship  sailed  from 
Rochefint  He  refused  to  select  out  of  this  number 
his  future  companions  and  attendants.  Savary,  who 
appeara  to  have  been  completely  unmanned  by  his 
dread  of  being  given  up  to  the  French  government 
to  answer  for  his  atrocious  deeda  at  ihe  donjon 
of  Vincennes,  would  fain  have  followed  hia  master 
even  to  St.  Helena;  but  it  was  wisely  resolred 
that  auch  an  adept  in  plots  and  stratagems,  and  all 
the  arts  of  gendarmerie  and  police,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go.  This  interdict  was  extended  to 
General  Lallemand ;  but,  considering  them  as  too 
(•onteroptible  to  be  dangerous,  Gourgaud  and  %f. 
■^jjH  Cases  were  permitted  to  join  Bertrand  and 
-a/f  ontholon,  who  peraiaied  in  their  determination 
^  accompanying  the  emperor,  without  putting 
10  the  p^n  or  hunuUation  of  making  a  selec- 
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UoD.  MftdftiM  Bertruid,  though  ratn  and  fHto- 
low,  would  not  leave  her  hua^nd  and  children ; 
but  the  no*  did  her  beat  to  prevent  the  rcmoTal 
oi  Bonaparte,  bj  telling  the  officers  of  the  *  Belle- 
rophon*  that  he  would  certainly  commit  suicide  if 
they  attempted  to  force  him  to  quit  the  ihip.  On 
the  mtfrnin;^  of  the  3rd  of  August,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  who  was  among  those  individuals  that 
took  a  very  strange  interest  in  Bonaparte's  fate, 
called  upon  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  London,  and 
told  him  that,  if  moving  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
would  procure  him  his  liberty,  or  in  any  way  be 
useful  to  him,  he  would  stand  forward  and  do  it, 
Romilly  told  Sir  Francis  that  he  thought  that 
Bonaparte  could  not  poasibly  derive  any  benefit 
from  such  A  proceeding.  On  the  4th  of  August, 
the  *  Bellerophon'  put  to  sea  to  meet  the  *  Nor- 
thnmberUiDd,  the  flag-sfaip  of  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn,  which  was  destined  fur  the  St  Helena 
voyage.  On  this  day  Bonaparte  signed  a  written 
protest,  which  was  little  more  than  a  repetition  of 
his  verbal  one  to  Admiral  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  H. 
Bunbury.*  He  renewed  his  declarations,  that  he 
had  come  freely  on  board  the  *  Bellerophon,*  having 
at  that  time  power  to  act  otherwise ;  that  he  was 
the  voluntary  guest  and  not  the  prisoner  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  he  had  embarked  at  the  instigation  of 
Captain  Maitland ;  that  he  had  come  in  good 
faith  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  England ; 
Uiat,  if  the  British  government,  in  giving  its  orders 
to  the  captain  of  the  *  Bellerophon  to  recei\-e  him, 
had  intended  only  to  lay  a  snare  for  him,  then  it 
had  forfeited  its  honour  and  stained  ita  fli^ ;  that, 
if  this  act  of  treachery  should  be  consummatrd,  it 
would  be  in  vain  for  the  English  to  speak  of  their 
KooA  faith,  their  laws,  or  their  liberty,  for  the 
British  faith  would  find  itself  lost  in  the  hospitality 
of  the '  Bellerophon,*  ftc.  He  appealed  to  history, 
and  put  his  own  fictions  into  her  mouth.  History, 
he  said,  would  say  that  **  an  enemy,  who  for  twenty 
years  had  waged  war  with  the  English  people, 
Came  frcrty  in  his  misfortunes  to  seek  an  asylum 
under  their  laws.  What  more  striking  proof  could 
he  give  of  hit  esteem  and  confidence?  But  how 
had  they  answered  in  England  to  such  magnani- 
mity ?  They  pretended  to  stretch  out  an  hos- 
pitable hand  to  thia  enemy,  and,  when  he  had 
delivered  himself  up  to  them  in  good  fidA,  the^ 
had  immolated  him !" 

If  the  scene  and  circumstances,  and  his  ovra 
duties,  could  have  permitted.  Captain  Maidand 
would  not  have  »at  down  one  single  hour  under 
these  fonl  aspersions.  But,  even  as  it  was,  Bonsr 
parte  found  it  necessary  to  declare  to-him  boToiv 
leaving  his  ship,  that  he  "  had  certainly  made  no 
conditions  on  aiming  on  board  the  '  Bellerophon,* 
that  he  had  only  claimed  hospitality,  and  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  captain'a  conduct. 
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which  had  been  that  of  a  man  of  honoor."  Bat 
this  declaration,  which  was  altc^her  incoatnsteut 
with  Xhit  protest  was  suppressed  by  the  French  in 
their  subsequent  accounts  of  these  tnmsactiuu ; 
and  the  glaring  falsehoods  and  the  uonstnas 
absurdities  of  the  protest  were,  and  atill  continue 
to  be,  repeated  like  gospel  truths.  Capuin  Mait- 
land published  a  straight-forward,  manly,  and  coo- 
vincing  statement  of  the  whole  transaction;  but 
historians  of  the  Bonapartist  school  do  not  read 
such  docamenu.  After  signing  his  written  pro- 
test (on  the  4th  of  August),  Napoleon  shut  him- 
self op  in  his  cabin,  and  would  scarcely  sec  any 
even  of  his  own  companions  for  the  rest  of  that 
day.  The  honest  firat- lieutenant  of  the  *  Bellero- 
phon* sajs,  **  We  were  now  in  fall  expectation 
of  some  tragical  event.  The  general  omjectine 
was  that  he  would  end  himself  by  pmsun.  It  wss 
believed  that  he  had  in  his  posaeaaion  a  large 
quantity  of  laudanum.  Madame  Berinaid  even 
hinted  that  ere  momMo  we  ahonU  find  him  a 
corpse.  Next  day  he  still  remained  shnt  op  in  his 
cabin.  Bertrand  occasionally  waited  upon  him, 
imploring  him  to  name  his  future  companions. 
He  constantly  refused,  declaring  that  hia  resolu- 
tion was  formed,  and  he  ahonld  abide  by  it.  Ma- 
dame Bertrand  said  to  me,  *  [  promise  you  yo« 
win  never  get  the  emperor  to  Sl  Helena ;  he  is 
a  man,  and  what  he  says  he  will  perform.'  She 
afterwards,  the  same  evening,  dedared  to  one  of 
the  abip's  officers,  that  sfu  reaify  believed  tim 
emperor  had  nam  xwdUnced  poiton.  The  cor- 
tain,  therefore,  roast  soon  drop.***  Bntthe  curtain 
did  not  drop  so  aoon,  although,  as  the  lieutenant 
says,  "  the  bubble  bunt"  On  Monday  the  7th 
of  Auguat,  Bonaparte,  unpoisoned,  and  aMarendy 
in  good  bealUi,  went  quietly  fron  the  *  Belkro- 
phon'  to  the  *  Northumberland.*  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Bertrand,  Montholon,  Gourgaud,  and 
Las  Cases,  Mesdames  Botrand  and  Montholon, 
their  four  children,  and  twelve  domestics.  His 
own  surgeon  refused  to  go  with  him  j  but  he  bad 
taken  a  liking  to  O'Meara,  an  Irish  naval  anrgeoo, 
whom  he  had  found  on  board  the  *  BeUeropboo,* 
and  who,  at  his  request,  was  transferred  to  the 
*  Northumberland.*  Savary  and  l^emand,  who 
were  detained,  were  both  in  an  agony  of  alarm,  for 
they  had  seen  Louis  XVIII.'a  proclamation  of  the 
24th  of  July,  which  threatened  them  both  with  a 
trial  for  Iiigh  treason,  and  they  had  Ukta  it  into 
their  heada  that  the  British  miniatera  intended  to 
deliver  thetn  up  to  the  Bourbon  govcnunent 
Savary,  whose  feer^  like  hia  guilt,  were  greater 
than  those  of  his  comrade^  hu  writtca  to  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  as  eariy  as  the  Ist  of  Annat,  to 
implore  his  legal  assistanee ;  to  dedare  thathe  bad 
come  Tolnntarily  on  board  the  *  BellcnphoB*  with 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  after  havii^  been  asaorcd 
beforehand  of  the  inviolability  of  his  person,  and 
after  having  received  positive  promises  of  {wotection 
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on  the  part  of  the  fingliah  laws,  vhicli  were  attove  the 
power  of  miniaters ;  that  it  wai  in  this  coaBdence 
that  he  an*}  hit  companioos  had  embarked  in  the 
*  fiellerophoD,'  the  captain  of  which  ahip  had  de- 
clared that  he  waa  autboriied  by  hii  goremiDent  to 
ireceive  them ;  that  he  and  they  had  alwnyt  contider- 
ed  Uiemaelvea  tafe  under  the  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish Urn,  Ac*  i  and,  finally,  that  he  would  defend 
bimielf  with  9nna  in  his  faandB  against  any  force 
that  should  attempt  to  remove  him  from  the  *  Belle- 
Tophoo,'  unleas  it  were  to  land  him  in  England 
and  place  him  under  the  protection  of  an  £ng- 
liah  magiitrate.  And  Savary  ingeniously  aslcM 
Romilly  to  tell  him  how  the  caae  would  be  consi- 
dered by  English  law,  if,  in  defending  himself, 
he  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  kill  somebody. 
Savary  also  wrote  to  Z^rd  Melville,  the  first  lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  Admiral  Lord  Keith.  But 
abetter  man  than  he  wrote  to  Iiord  Melville ;  this 
was  Captain  Maitland,  who  was  induced  for  a 
moment  to  believe  that  his  government  really  in- 
tended to  deliver  up  this  notorious  and  dishonoured 
offender,  andLallemand  as  well;  and,  as  he  had 
seen  them  proscribed  in  the  French  p^wrs,  he  had 
DO  doubt  but  that  to  deliver  them  up  would  be  to 
Gonsq^n  them  to  certain  death.  With  all  the  ear- 
nestness of  a  man  pleading  for  bis  howmr,  and 
who  would  have  died  rather  than  see  tha^  honour 
tarnished,  Maitland  told  Lord  Melville  that  pro- 
tection was  certainly  granted  these  two  men,  with 
the  sanction  of  his  name.  "  'Tis  true,**  said  he, 
no  conditions  were  stipulated  for ;  but  I  acted  in 
the  full  confidence  that  their  livet  would  be  held 
sncred,  or  they  never  should  have  put  foot  in  the 
ahip  I  commuid,  without  being  made  acquainted 
that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  them  over 
to  the  laws  of  iheir  country."  The  English  minis- 
ters had  never  entertained  any  such  design;  but  it 
was  quite  natural  that  a  man  like  Savary  should 
suipect  them  of  it.  The  only  determination  of 
ministers  in  regard  to  him  and  I^lemand  was 
that  they  should  not  go  to  St.  Helena  with  Bona- 

Strte,  and  ihtt  they  woold  not  remain  in  England, 
omilly,  though  acting  with  the  oppo^tion,  wrote 
to  Savary  to  inform  bim  that  he  had  stated  bis 
cose  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  hiring  the  only 
step  which  be  thought  he  could  take  usefully  for 
him }  and  he  told  him,  too,  that  if,  in  resisting 
force  to  remore  him  from  the  '  Bellerophon,'  any 
penon  should  be  killed,  be  thought  that  he 
(Savary)  ivould  be  deemed  guilty  of  murder  by 
our  tribunals.  Savary  and  Lallemand  were  ab- 
sorbed by  their  selBsh  fears,  when  the  *  Northum- 
berland'ported  company  with  the  *  Bellerophon' 
and  shaped  her  course  for  the  selected  island. 

It  lies  not  within  our  scope  to  detail  the  more 
than  five  stormy  years  whidi  followed  in  St.  He- 
lena ;  but  a  few  cnaenrations  onpot  be  suppressed. 
It  was  deemed  by  our  government  necessa^  to  aend 
out  as  governor  of  the  island  an  oflicer  of  experi- 
ence, abili^,  and  great  firmness— a  man  who 
could  neither  he  duped  dm  intimidated,  hat  who 
wouM  persevere  in  nil  duty  through  good  and  eril 


report,  a^d  at  any  risk— his  important  and  diffi- 
cult duty  being  to  put  down  French  intrigues  and 
correspondence,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
Bonaparte,  who  waa  allowed  the  range  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  that  island.  The  officer  se- 
lected was  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  bad  all  the 
qualities  required  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  He 
bad  served  with  distinction  in  various  countries 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  he  had  since  rendered  im- 
portant services  in  the  grand  campaign  of  the  allies 
in  1813-14;  he  was  well  acquainted  with  ihreign 
languages  and  foreign  manners;  his  employment 
in  Sicily  and  elsewhere  had  necessarily  given  him 
some  experience  in  secret  manoeuvres,  plots,  .and 
conspiracies,  and  had  sharpened  that  department 
of  the  intellect  which  is  ordinarily  very  obtuse  in 
the  minds  of  English  soldiers;  he  was  a  good  ad- 
ministrator, and  also  a  very  good  penman ;  and 
no  Englishman  that  knew  him  doubted  either  his 
Bcuteness  or  his  unflinching  firmness,  his  huma- 
nity or  bis  honour.  A  more  difficult  task,  or  one 
more  likely  to  be  attended  with  a  far-spreading 
abuse  and  obloquy,  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  man;  but 
he  knew  his  duly  and  the  consequences  which 
might  result  finmx  the  slightest  breach  of  his 
wders,  and  he  executed  those  orders,  which  lefl 
very  little  to  his  diKretioniwithanre  punctuality. 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  arrived  tt  St.  Helena  in  July, 
1816,  or  about  ten  mtrnths  after  Bonaparte.  The 
French  picked  a  quarrel  with  him  immediately, 
and  heaped  abuse  and  foul  nicknames  upon  him. 
But  this  was  no  more  than  they  bad  done  with 
that  brave  and  honourable  sailor  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn;  and  the  chief  ground  of  quarrel  was  the 
same  in  both  cases — the  refusal  of  the  British  officer 
to  disobey  the  instructions  of  his  government  by 
treating  Bonaparte  as  an  emperor,  and  by  always 
addressing  him  as  **Your  imperial  majesty."  It 
is  said  that  in  the  very  first  interview  Bonaparte  ad- 
dressed the  new  governor  in  these  intultii^  words : 
"  MonsieuTj  vovt  avez  commande  c/m  brigands  /'** 
But  the  insolence  of  the  principal  was  courtesy 
and  com^iment  oompared  with  the  daily  and 
hourly  abuse  of  the  siUeliites  and  dependents.  In- 
deed, we  know  diat  Sir  Hudson  was  of  opinion 
that,  if  he  and  the  sole  dsject  which  caused  his 
being  there  had  been  left  to  themselves,  everything 
would  have  gone  off  wiib  decency  and  quietness; 
and  that  he  was  accustomed  to  say  even  as  niuch 
as  this,  that  Bouaparte  was  neither  an  unreason- 
able nor  uni^eaaant  person  to  deal  with,  but  that 
the  Las  Cases,  the  Montholons,  the  Bertranda,  and 
the  women  were  the  most  pestilent  and  provuking 
set  of  babblers,  tale-inventors,  and  quarrel-makera 
that  ever  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  man  to  encounter. 
They  were  incessantly  on  the  look-out  for  griev- 
ances, and  nothing  was  too  trivial  for  tbem  lo  take 
up;  they  identified  themselves  with  what  could 
now  only  be  the  hollow,  unsubstantial  word-gran- 
deur of  their  master;  and  each  time  that  Sir 
Hudson  Ix>we  styled  him  General  Bonaparte  they 

*  "  Bkt,  jtM  ksTC  eoMouded  brigwda."  Sir  Hndm  Lam  )u4 
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resented  it  as  a  peraoual  wrong.  They  called  him 
in  return  by  almost  every  foul  name  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  French  or  in  the  Italian  vocabulary : 
spy,  police-agent,  inquisitor, gaoler, and  &r  worse! 
They  denied  that  he  had  ever  been  a  soldier  (he 
had  been  a  good  and  brave  one),  and  they  alluded 
to  his  services  at  Capri,  tt  Ischia,  in  Sicily,  and 
on  the  Calabrian  coast,  as  those  of  a  robber  and 
incendiary,  as  those  of  a  secret  emissary,  breaking 
all  tha  laws  of  naUons,  leaguing  himself  with  in- 
fitmous  chiefs  of  banditti,  exciting  the  lawful  and 
peacfful  subjects  of  King  Joseph  Bonaparte  and 
King  Joachim  Murat  to  insurrection,  civil  war, 
&c.  This  was  a  consUnt  theme  with  all  the 
French  at  St.  Helena.  We  trust  that  we  have 
shown  the  real  nature  of  the  war  in  Calabria, 
wherein  the  French  left  no  atrocity  uncommitted, 
and  that  the  reader  will  perfectly  well  understand 
the  injustice,  the  monstrous  absurdities  of  the 
charges  thus  thrown  iti  the  face  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe.  The  same  rules  which  not  only  justified 
but  made  honourable  the  support  England  gave  to 
the  insurgent  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  were  a)>- 
plicable  to  the  assistance  and  co-operation  ]ent  to 
the  insurgents  of  Calabria:  many  Englishmen, 
civilians  as  well  as  military,  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter, of  unimpeachable  h<nu)ur  and  (some  of 
them)  of  a  romantic  generosity  of  temper,  had  for 
more  to  do  with  the  insurgents  of  Calabria  and  of 
other  parts  of  Suuthern  Itsly  (the  French  call 
them  all  biigands,  but  we  must  continue  to  call 
them  patriots)  than  ever  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had 
to  do  with  them ;  and,  if  he  was  to  be  held  up  to 
infamy  for  having  done  his  duty  and  o))eyed  the 
orders  of  his  government  in  this  particular,  a  far 
greater  share  of  reproach  and  shame  must  rest 
upon  Sir  Jolm  Stuart,  the  hero  of  Maida,  General 
Fux,  Lord  William  Bendnclc,  Admiral  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  other  officers  of  the  highest  ranks. 
Such  charges  were  the  more  monstrous  from  the 
character  of  the  men  who  made  them,  and  from 
the  past  conduct  of  the  chief  they  served.  Savary 
could  not  go  to  St.  Helena ;  but  we  find  even  that 
type  of  espionage  and  secret  police  rating  Sir 
Hudson  as  a  fuul  spy  and  police-agent We  find 
the  man  who  had  entirely  directed  and  presided 
over  the  bloody  murder  of  the  Duke  d*£Qf(hien 
joining  in  the  accusations  that  the  English  govern- 
ment sent  Bonaparte  to  St.  Helena  because  the 
island  was  unhealthy,  and  selected  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  to  be  his  keeper  because  he  possessed  the 
execrable  art  of  makine  him  die  by  inches — lui 
faire  mourir  d  coup  cfepingle"  Their  own  narra- 
tives, the  accounts  and  letters  written  by  these 
Frenchmen,  will  best  show  the  incessant  insults  and 
provocations  they  offered  to  the  governor  of  the 
island.  It  was  not  in  human  nature  to  hear  all 
this  without  showing  some  resentment;  and  the 
governor  had  duties  imposed  upon  him  which 
eould  not  possibly  be  executed  in  a  manner  agree- 
able to  the  feelings  of  Bonaparte ;  but  never  did 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  resort  to  any  unnecessary  vigi- 
lance or  severity,  or  needlessly  insult  bit  captive, 


or  even  any  one  of  his  noisy  and  contemptible 
attendants,  who  never  ceased  calumniating  him, 
his  government,  and  his  country.  The  firmneaa 
and  decision  of  Sir  Hudson's  character  were 
marked  in  his  countenance ;  his  brow  was  often 
clouded  by  the  cares  and  duties  of  his  important, 
responsible,  and  most  difficult  office;  hut  he  was 
an  English  officer,  an  English  gentleman,  an 
affectionate  husband  and  faUwr,  a  kind  friend,  and 
a  humane  man  to  enemies  as  irell  as  friends.  He 
may,  indeed,  have  **  looktd  very  like  a  person  vJto 
ujould  not  let  his  prisoner  escape  if  he  eould  help 
it."*  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  this  very 
look  which  induced  Bonaparte  to  call  him  **Cain,** 
and  to  insult  him  at  their  first  meeting,  any  more 
than  there  is  a  doubt  that  from  his  first  landing  on 
the  island,  almost  down  to  the  day  of  hia  death, 
Bonaparte  had  some  latent  hope  of  making  his 
escape,  and  encouraged  his  followers  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  plots  and  contrivances  to  work  out  that 
end.  What  would  the  British  government  have 
said,  or  what  would  the  world  have  thought,  if  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  allowing  himself  to  be  duped,  had 
permitted  this  escape?  But  why  did  not  Lord 
Liverpool's  administration  come  honestly  forward 
to  the  rescue  of  their  governor's  assailed  character? 
Why  did  they  not  take  the  responsibility  of  the  vigi- 
lance, firmness,  or  severity  of  their  goremor 
upon  themselves,  and  frankly  dedare  that  miul' 
ever  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  did  was  done  fay  their 
orders,  and  in  the  one  and  very  intelligible  inten- 
tion of  preventing  the  escape?  But  the  British 
government,  though  it  subsequently  promoted  and 
employed  the  man  who  had  ably  fuliilled  a  most 
invidious  and  most  difficult  office,!  ^  cn- 

*  TtiAm  from  my  Portfolio ;  or  Reoollectitni  of  Secaea  utd  moM 
AdTentum  durins  Tvmty-niM  Ymh'  UlUUrr  SeniM,  by  ■  Suf 
Surgeon.  ThU  lUff  •unteon,  Di.  Heniy,  wm  Iook  utUcbcd  tu  Ott  CM 
reKlment,  and  h«  wm.*  at  8L  Helena  from  llie  muulh  of  AaKoat.  I$i7, 
until  MDie  tlmo  after  III*  drath  ot  Boaaiwtia.  lb  Juidea  is 
character  of  Sir  Hudaon  Lowe,  avery  word  thai  Dr.  Henry  lays  al«Bi 
hlni,  and  bU  treatment  of  hU  capttve,  ought  to  b«  alteati*«ly  rod. 
The  iMok  wu  printed  at  Qanbac  (n  1S39|  bat  eopioai  exiracto  kii« 
been  given  iBtba  'Qauteriy  BntieV/  Ko.  nxxlr..  Hai^  IMI. 

At  Dnt,  thn  doctor,  n  bMlraa  jo«lal  Ittdimaii,  dialiknl  8k 
Hndno'i  coantenaBCo  and  manneti,  and  waa  rcgdUyad  nniMi 
him ;  but  ha  ueTcr  for  a  momant  coaiidBred  the  governor  rtpntte  nf 
a  dishonourable  or  inhuman  action,  and  ai  be  knew  him  liiin  hm 
prejudice  a*  to  extemala  vanitbed.  He  taya,  "  If,  thervlM*,  aotahb- 
Maodfn.{  thii  prepownilan,  uv  u-rtimoDy  alionld  Indian  lo  tht  Mhcr 
ride,  /oKB  bjiif  lUU  tAal  tAt  cAoa^  tout  piaem  fnm  t*e  meigit  1/ 


nide»et,  amd  i»  eumupt^et  of  what  cawu  midtr  aqr  an  i_  

St.  Bettaa.  Poor  man.  be  am  Binw  that  time  cneoantorrd  «  rtoim 
of  obloquy  and  reproach,  euonab  to  bow  any  pnaon  10  tba  nnh- 
r^l  /  firmly  Mivoe  tMat  ike  taint  h«  ettrUd  la  w»nnt{hm§  tMm  iaBi- 
eate^^uUiitgamtlantls  pemg  am  nl  f  r-jiTTTT*.  mrif  itrjfrTifii  ta  waitij 
it  to  piecf,  toM  thM  lacrKUiu  vgiUutet  hm  ditphgei  in  lA*  Jiwfaijg 
<•/  ha  aidmrn  dutiw,  made  lUm  mm  e»tm!«*  Un  o^  /Inifi'ai  11 
uatper,  MmarteoKMtfM  e/  dtmmmofr,  omI  mtvtf  Am  luam^  ^ 
which  the  world  btliaved  himamUtg." 

t  After  Booaparta'a  doatb,  (be  inme  pfrernmot  wUA  had  ap- 
pDiutwl  Mm  lo  8t  Helena  apptrintcd  Sr  Hndaon  to  be  dk«r  nf  a 
coluoy  far  more  important— sent  Um  oat  na  governor  of  CctIm. 
Tkiclndefd,  could  Mave  no  donbl,  tn  any  dlupMrioBrtt  bM,  that 
bta  adminUmtiou  nt  Si.  Uri«M  hod  Itally  aMlOed  hto  m  fl«nn- 
niMiti  *B*1  It  nna  lo  hla  own  Kovcnment  nioae  Oat  he.  thtir  ■mnn^ 
•trlctly  owed  an  aeeuunt  of  kta  eondnet.  Bat,  niniililiiiM  ibe 
an  axing  rapidity  with  wUdi  the  ealumali*  wen  nrimnd,  uul  wunmi 
all  orcrlbe  worM,  and  the  maldilnM  nndadty  with  vbteh  Ikoy 
ttnuB  to  be  rrpnted  and  proimgaled,  aonctUng  more  wcmn  WKtmrj 
%a  dear  op  the  Amntut  of  n  dearrvtax  ottaar,  and  the  cknincM  « 
the  RriiUi  gorerament  wfckb  em^oyad  him  (In  wbM^  mottatv, 
theebamclM-oftbenattoailBelf  b  Involwdh  naA  lo  plane  An  «M 
hlatmy  of  Bonaparte*  relqattoo  at  St.  Ilauian  In  tta  pnmrr  Itott. 
We  know,  UiMai[h  my  direct  aoarm.  Owl  Mr  Hndaon.  air  man* 
yaart.  contemplated  puUtihtng  lb*  awarow  naA  Bnanamahl* 
noeumanU  which  be  poaNeMdt  and  that  be  baa  left  Ibne  *  1  na  all. 
•Bd  a  great  neay  Other  papen,  bihM  Uob  U  Istoba  hofed  thn 
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counter  that  storm  of  obloquy  and  reproach  vhich 
was,  indeed,  enough  to  bow  any  person  to  the 
earth.  In  some  respects  the  home  opposition 
party,  who  did  almost  as  much  to  raise  and  spread 
this  storm  as  was  done  hy  the  Bonapartists  them- 
aelves,  behaved  with  more  faimeas  than  the  minis- 
try. The  late  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  who  more 
than  continued  Mr.  Fox*b  sympathy  with  the 
French  revolution  and  his  admiration  for  Bona' 
parte,  and  who  both  publicly  and  privately  set 
themselvea  up  as  champions  or  protectors  of  the 
fallen  emperor  against  the  tyrannical  and  cruel 
governor  of  St.  Helena,  afterwards  confessed  their 
errors  by  courting  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  by  inviting  him  to  Holland  House,  and  by 
declaring  there  and  elsewhere  that  they  and  a'part 
of  the  world  had  been  much  deceived,  for  that,  in 
very  truth,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  a  strictly  honour- 
able and  very  humane  man.  This  amende  honor- 
able came  somewhat  of  the  latest,  and  now  the 
only  tribunal  that  can  a£fect  the  late  governor  of 
St.  Helena  is  one  more  awful,  and  less  liable  to 
error,  than  any  earthly  court.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
died  while  we  were  considering  this  question  and 
]H%paring  these  brief  passages.  We  leave  them 
as  they  are,  with  the  honest  conviction  that  our 
view  of  Uie  case  it  the  right  one,  and  not  without 
the  hope  that  it  may  tend  to  remove  the  prejudice, 
misrepresentation,  or  ignorance  upon  which  too 
many  of  the  accounts  of  his  conduct  are  founded. 

Bonaparte  was,  of  coarse,  a  state  prisoner.  It 
was  not  possible  to  leave  htm  at  St.  Helena  aa  he 
had  been  left  at  Elba;  and,  after  his  infraction  of 
the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  he  could  have  no  rea- 
sonable pretension  to  be  treated  now  as  he  had 
been  treated  before  that  act,  and  its  dreadful  con- 
sequences. To  a  mind  like  hia,  any  species  of 
captivity  or  con6nement  must  have  been  insup- 
portable, but  never  was  state-imprisonment  in- 
flicted in  a  milder  form.  The  house  that  waa 
built  for  him  at  Longwood,  in  the  best  part  of  the 
island.  End  in  a  cool  atmosphere — for  the  spot  was 
about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — was 
spacious,  commodious,  luxurious.  He  had,  for 
his  immediate  personal  accommodation^  a  suite  of 
rooms,  consisting  of  a  drawing-room,  a  dming- 
room,  a  library,  a  billiard-room,  a  small  study,  a 
bed-room,  and  a  bath-room.  A  large  sum  of 
money  was  spent  in  enlarging  and  improving  this 
residence,  and  every  wish  for  having  it  still  further 
enlarged  or  improved  was  promptly  attended  to. 
The  sum  of  12,000/.  per  annum  was  allowed  for 
his  domestic  expenditure,  and  the  governor  of  the 

tlia  nodviM  wbich  obftrneted  and  delayed  bii  puliluhinR  will  not 
hNTe  uy  wei]{lrt  with  thoM  wlig  inhrrit  hU  MSS.,  und  who  nre  mcwt 
iatPiMed  \a  hia  xood  fame.  H«  liimtelf  oarer  abttodoned  tti«  intra- 
UoB  of  dtrfoK  till*  juUice  to  bi*  own  chnracter,  for  ha  w«i  Imth 
•jHwking  about  it,  aod  trritias  «lMat  it.  whou  he  waa  luddenly  leiied 
with  U>  iMt  ilunt  and  fatal  illiima.  It  be  my  to  undentand 
aom  of  the  w«)]|hty  enuUenlioiw  whidi  long  induwl  Sir  Hiuiwh 
to  put  off  •  work,  wbieh  ought  to  have  been  dooe  by  tiie  eoTenimer,, 
But  nn  than)  now  ezlil  any  tntoa  for  not  publiibiDK  tlia  oiigtQai  t  ^ 
attiietion*  «taicb  Kr  Had  ma  racrived  bom  Luid  Liverpool'i  c«faiV^\ 
and  the  full  and  nlnuto  eoiTcapondancB  he  anerwaTda 


and  tbe  full  and  utDUto  eoRcapondanoi  he  anerwanla  nrriM^H 
from  St.  Hwlena  with  I.atd  Batbarot,  the  urrelMTy  of  itnte  (yT*  >JS 
colonba,  and  undar  tihoaa  otdan  he  mora  immediately  acUd?  •iJ 
docuBeuti  alona  woald  aet  tba  naUer  al  wt  tat  mr. 
VOL,  IV. — QEO.  III. 


island  was  authorized  to  draw  on  the  treasury  for 
more  money,  if  this  allowance  should  not  suffice. 
He  was  allowed  a  space  measuring  eight,  and 
afUrwards  twelve,  miles  in  circumference  round 
Lon^ood,  through  whi^  he  might  ride  or  walk 
at  his  pleasure  \  but  beyond  those  limits  he  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  British  officer.  He  had 
saddle  horses  and  carriage  horses,  and  more 
than  one  good  vehicle.  At  first  he  rode  about  a 
good  deal,  finding  everywhere  cirility  and  respect; 
but  he  soon  complained  of  being  watched  at  a 
distance  by  soldiers;  he  refused  to  extend  his 
rides  because  an  English  officer  must  attend 
him ;  and,  finally,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the 
house  and  garden,  and  represented  that  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe  was  killing  him.  Bnt  it  should  appear 
by  this  time,  and  from  causes  very  different  from 
those  assigned  by  himself  and  his  attendants,  in 
order  to  excite  odium  against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
and  the  British  government,  that  exercise  had 
become  disagreeable  and  painful  to  biro,  and 
that  he  was  dying  of  the  hereditary  disease 
which  he  had  imported  with  him,  and  upon  which 
the  finest  climate  in  the  world  could  have  exer- 
cised no  healing  influence.  As  far  back  as 
the  year  1802,  the  symptoms  of  this  hereditaiy 
disorder  were  observed  hj  his  then  constant  com- 
panion, Bourrieniie ;  and  in  his  consular  days  he 
had  been  repeatedly  heard  lamenting  thut  he 
should  grow  fat,  and  expressing  the  presentiment 
that  he  should  die  of  the  disorder  which  had 
proved  fatal  to  his  father.  Some  of  the  worst 
symptoms  of  the  disease  had  shown  themselves  in 
an  entire  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  diges- 
tive organs  during  the  Russian  campaign,  and 
afterwards  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig. 
Every  medical  assistance  that  the  surgeons  of  our 
forces,  and  a  well-supplied  British  garrison,  could 
afford  was  offered,  and  even  pressed  upon  him ; 
but  he  would  take  no  medicine,  and  it  is,  at  the 
least,  doubtful  whether  any  medicine  or  any  human 
skill  could  have  delayed  the  catastrophe.  As  a 
climax  to  their  atrocious  falsehoods,  some  of  his 
satellites  reported  that  he  dreaded  to  take  drugs 
from  ^glish  hands,  lest  he  should  be  poisfmed  ! 
And  this,  too,  in  ^e  face  of  the  notorious  fact; 
that  he,  like  many  other  men,  had  always  enter- 
tained an  antipathy  and  dread  to  doctors  and 
medicines.  In  1819,  Dr.  Antommarchi,  of  the 
university  of  Pisa,  was  allowed  to  go  to  St  Helena 
as  physician  to  Bonaparte ;  and  two  Catholic 
clergymen  went  out  from  Italy  to  act  as  his  chap- 
lains. Towards  the  end  of  1820  he  grew  worse, 
and  remained  in  a  weak  atate  until  the  following 
April,  when  the  disease  assumed  an  alarming 
character.  He  then  consented  to  be  attended  by 
Dr-  Arnott.  "  From  the  first,"  says  another  Bri- 
tish VK^ical  officer  who  was  on  the  island,  "  Na- 
^^eoi^  appeared  to  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  his 
ft\a^y '»  "^"^"8  it  ^  disease  of  the  stomach,  of 
u'ci^  father  died,  and  with  which  his  sister, 
PrutCCM  Borghese,  was  threatened.  Arnott 
kiS^  ^pA  nft  at  the  Ume*  that  his  patient  would 
^AOf^  4  0* 
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often  put  his  hand  on  tlie  pit  of  his  stomach,  and 
exclaini,  'Ah!  mon  pylore !  mon  pylorel'"* 
He  lingered  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
6th  of  May  (1821).  On  the  day  after  hii  death, 
the  body,  according  to  hit  own  request,  was  opened 
by  Dr.  Antommarchi,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Short, 
Dr.  Arnott,  Dr.  Henry,  and  seTeral  other  British 
Btaflf  and  medical  officers.  Pr.  Henry,  who  wrote 
the  report  of  this  post  mortem  examination,  at  the 
request  of  pr.  Short,  fully  confirms  elsewhere  the 
facts  that  death  had  been  caused,  not  by  disease 
of  the  liver,  but  by  a  schirrus  in  the  pylorus.  He 
says,  "  The  diseased  state  of  the  stomach  was 
palpably  and  demonstrably  the  cause  of  death ; 
and  how  Napoleon  could  have  existed  for  any  time 
with  such  an  organ  was  wonderful,  for  there  was 
not  an  inch  of  it  sound.  Antommarchi  was  about 
to  put  his  name  to  the  bulletin,  with  the  English 
medical  genllemen,  when  he  was  called  aside  by 
Bertrand  and  Montholon,  and  after  ihi\  conference 
he  declined  signing.  The  reason  was,  no  doubt, 
that  such  proceeding  on  his  part  would  contradict 
the  diagnosis  of  Mr.  O'l^eara."  This  last-named 
individual,  who  obtained  an  unfortunate  notoriety 
by  making  himself  t'homme  de  Vempereur  (the 
emiieror'i  roan),  by  joining  in  the  rancorous  abuse 
against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe^  and  by  vilifying  the 
Itritish  government,  in  whose  pay  he  was  aAd 
long  had  been,  had  immediately  cnimed  in  with 
Bertrand,  Montholon,  Las  Cases,  and  the  rest, 
and  had  aided  them  in  publishing  to  the  world 
thattlic  seat  of  Bonaparte's  disorder  was  in  the 
liver,  that  the  disorder  was  aggravated,  if  not 
originally  created,  by  the  climate  of  St.  Helena, 
&c.  There,  in  presence  of  the  inanimate  body, 
and  when  the  curtain  had,  indeed,  dropped  for 
ever,  it  might  have  been  expected,  even  from  these 
men,  that  they  would  cease  playing  their  farce. 
But  they  had  no  intention  of  so  doing;  they  were 
incapable  of  the  solemn  feeling  which  ought  to 
have  been  inspired  by  that  sau  scene ;  they  were 
determined  not  to  confess  that  tliey  had  been 
guilty  of  misrepresentation  and  wilful  falsehood, 
but  to  persevere  in  their  imposture,  in  order  to 
keep  alive  the  hatred  of  all  their  party  to  England, 
and,  if  possible,  to  make  the  whole  world  believe 
the  reports  which  they  h^  propagated,  and  which 
O'Meara  had  sanaiuned.  They  wanted  to  show 
that  the  report  was  only  signed  by  Englishmen, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  entitled  to  no  credit! 
They  thoroughly  well  knew  the  nature  of  the 
complaint;  they  had  heard  and  had  seen  how  their 
master  defined  the  seat  of  his  disorder,  and  they 
had  now  before  their  eyes  th6  frightful  ulcer  which 
occupied  his  stomach ;  but  all  this  signified  no- 
thing to  them,  as  the  world  at  large  could  not  tell 
what  they  had  known,  or  heard,  or  seen '.  These 
men  were,  indeed,  contemptible  pigmies  as  com- 
pared with  Bonaparte ;  but  even  he,  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  had  done  a  deed  as  despicable 
and  base  as  any  that  they  could  do.  If  any  ex- 
cuse tan  be  Aiund  for  it,  it  must  be  thii — he  was 

•  Dr.  Haof. 


delirious  at  the  time,  and  ikey  put  the  notion  into 
his  head.  The  last  will  and  testament  of  Napo- 
leon, which  is  now  at  Doctors'  Commons,  contains 
this  codicil :—"  24th  April,  1821.— Item.    I  be- 

gueath  ten  thousand  francs  to  the  subaltern  officer, 
'antillon,  who  has  undergone  a  trial  upou  the 
charge  of  having  endeavoured  to  assassisMe  Lord 
Wellington,  of  which  he  was  pronounced  inno- 
cent. Catitilim  had  as  much  right  to  ass/usinale 
thai  oligarchist  as  the  loiter  had  to  send  me  to 
perish  on  the  rock  of  Si.  Helena."  This  was 
Allying,  OS  plainly  as  any  words  could  express  it, 
that  he,  the  dying  Bonaparte,  believed  Cantillon  to 
have  been  guilty  of  an  atrocious  attempt,  and  that 
it  was  for  that  very  deed  that  he  left  him  a  legacy. 
For  ourselves,  we  not  only  believe  that  this  ruffian 
was  as  guilty  of  firing  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  as  Fieechi  was  of  letting  oS 
his  infernal  machine  at  Louis  Philippe,  but  also 
that  the  Parisian  jury  who  acquitted  him  were 
even  more  thoroughly  convinced  than  we  are  of 
his  guih.*  The  feelings  displayed  by  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  at  this  crisis  were  highly  honourable  to 
him.  Though  a£Sicte4  by  the  violent  illness  of  a 
child  of  bis  own,  he  vent  to  Longwood  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  May,  staid  there  the 
whole  day,  and  did  not  return  until  all  was 
over.  He  was  then  deeply  afiiected.  One  of  bis 
officers  observed,  that  the  deceased  vas  the  most 
formidable  enemy  England  had  ever  had.  Sir 
Hudson  stopped  him,  and  other  remarka  which 
might  have  followed  from  other  quarters,  by 
saying,  "  Well,  gentlemen,  be  was  England's 
greatest  enemy,  and  mine  too;  hut  I  forgive  him 
everything.  On  the  death  of  a  great  man,  we 
should  only  feel  deep  concern  and  regret. "t 

The  faults  committed,  or  allowed  to  be  committed, 
by  the  Bourbons  at  the  Restoration  of  1814  did 
not  include  any  over-severity,  or  cruelty,  or  blood- 
shed ;  and,  if  we  coneider  the  wrongs  which  the 
family  had  suffered,  or  the  execrable  barbarities 
which  had  been  practised  upon  some  memben  of 
that  un&rtunate  family,  including  the  Duchen  of 
Angoulgme,  who  had  survived  them,  and  who  now 
returned  to  Paris,  it  must  be  confessed  th^  the 
abstinence  from  vengeance  was  altogether  astonish- 
ing. Many  of  the  members  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, who,  in  deSauce  of  all  law,  had  voted  the 
deaths  of  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  were  living  in  France,  and  were 

*  A  vcr>  numcttin*  party  in  PmtU  thonght  that  to  miiTdw  the  D«k« 
of  n'elUQgton  woalrl  l<e  no  crime .  but  a  Uudabls  and  gtohova  mA  of 
palriDtinn.  Ttii*  low  mllUD,  Mitrie  Andie  CHUlill<>a.  bM*ate  rny 
popuUr.  At  the  tine,  and  loox  oflerHnnU,  the  lul^lcei  of  lb*  fckr  - 
cacapa  from  being  muTilenid  wb«  irrott^  very  taerrilj  in  prow  wd 
Tene.  We  fiirn«t  tha  pi«elM  wordi  and  the  iia^Xe  at  tae  rime, 
but  we  rmtMnber  the  ■enw  of  mi  eplgrmmni^  q<katniB  ootUp- 
tillan'i  unlucky  railiiie.  It  wai  tlila— pooi  CanUltnn  mitfouk  iV 
ED;,'litU  geoer*!  for  m  tfrand  homnie  (whtch  meOM  eiUar  m  gremt  tw  « 
tail  Ran),  and  to,  aimint;  too  hl;;ti.  mused  him  I 

t  Df .  Hi-nry.  Tlie  (iMtur,  who  bad  been  aumnowd  in  th»  nUJIr 
nt  the  preceding  night  to  atteod  (he  goTernur'a  TonngeBt  «hiU,  what 
UId^  iru  siiddpn  aud  olnnning,  remaiaed  the  liouae  vilb  Li* 
liitlc  piitifot,  anil  thcte  taw  aod  beard  all  itiat  bo  repaid  of  :^(r 
Biidwn'i  bcbHvioiir.  Re  tayi,  "  lu  baie  Juitiee  to  an  iu  tuod  ■aa, 
lean  teiliry  that.  notwfthMJUuliog  tbe  bitter  panacea  belwcca  iW 
mat  departed  and  hinaelf,  the  gOTeraor  noke  oriilii  ia  mnwpteltid. 
iWeliag,  and  avny  way  vropOT  iwiuwr."— JlMvttKtiiar  tf  m  S^f 
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left  to  live  there  undisturbed.  Many  notorious 
scoundrels  vho  had  played  the  part  of  gaolers  and 
tormentors  in  the  Temple  were  permitted  to  live 
in  Paris:  not  one  was  brought  to  the  scafibld,  not 
one  was  transported,  hardly  one  was  eiiled.  All 
who  had  acquired  titles,  honours,  estates,  and  by 
whatsoever  means,  were  allowed  to  retain  them 
without  inquiry  or  question.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  a  revolution,  or  a  counter-revolution,  had  hap- 
]>ened  in  France  without  being  followed  by  torrents 
of  blood.  The  conspiracy,  the  return  from  Elba, 
the  flight  frotn  the  Tuileries,  the  campaign  of 
Waterloo  seemed  but  an  evil  return  for  so  much 
moderation.  It  is  reported  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  ou  learning  the  return  from  Elba  and  the 
triumphant  march  upon  Paris,  said  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  who  had  always  recommended  modera- 
tion and  magnanimity,  "  Well,  Sire,  now  you  see 
what  has  happened  from  protecting  your  Jacobins 
at  Paris  \*'  It  was  not  to  be  expected  from  human 
nature,  and,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  not  one  man  in 
a  thousand  thought  it  cunsistent  with  good  policy, 
that  the  second  restoration,  or  the  counter-revolu- 
tion df  181.5  shoiUd  be  so  bloodless  and  so  gentle 
as  ihat  of  1814.  Many  of  the  treasons  which  had 
been  committed  had  been  attended  with  such  ex- 
asperating circumstatices !  Saints  might  bear  them, 
but  they  were  not  to  be  borne  by  princes  and  men 
liable  to  human  passions !  To  the  stormier  of  these 
passions  few  princes  or  men  were  less  liable  than 
was  Louis  XVHI. ;  but,  having  been  so  grossly  be- 
trayed by  the  Bonapartists  and  the  men  of  the 
revolution  whom  he  had  trusted,  he  felt  that  he 
could  trust  them  no  more,  and  that  he  must  of 
necessity  employ  and  have  near  his  person  none 
but  royalists  and  decided  Bourbonistsj  and  this 
party,  composed  of  returned  emigrants,  of  men 
who  had  lost  in  the  Revolution  nearly  everything 
but  their  ancient  names,  who  had  suffered  the  ex- 
tremities of  humiliation,  and  of  whom  many  had 
undergone  even  the  extremities  of  privation  in 
foreign  lands,  was  indisposed  to  a  repetition  of  the 
experiment  which  had  been  ttied  with  such  signal 
ill-success  the  preceding  year,  and  inclined  to  look 
upon  this  second  restoration  as  a  harvest  of  com- 
pensation on  one  side  and  of  vengeance  on  the 
other.  They  were  men,  they  were  Frenchmen  ; 
and  no  French  party  or  faciion,  when  once  let 
loose,  had  ever  yet  been  either  merciful  or  mode- 
rate. Yet  even  now,  through  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  through  other  influ- 
ences, conspicuous  among  which  were  the  recom- 
mendations of  Talleyrand  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, the  vengeance  taken  was  almost  miracu- 
lously moderate.  In  order  to  render  their  resist- 
ance the  more  desperate,  Lab^doy^re  and  others  had 
talked  among  the  Bonapartists  of  an  interminably 
list  of  proscriptions,  of  the  guillotine  en  perrrKi 
neTtcBf  as  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  !  Yet  when  tv" 
avenging  royal  ordinance  was  published  (on  ii  ^ 
24th  of  July)  it  was  found  to  contain  only  fipAk^ 
seven  names;  and  of  these  only  nineteen  y  Vv^ 
threatened  with  capital  inmishment  or  trial  ib»/v  ■' 


a  military  tribunal.  The  first  name  on  the  black 
list  was  that  of  Ney ;  the  second  was  that  of  lahA- 
doyere.  In  the  lighter  part  of  the  list  were  thfe 
names  of  Soult,  Carnot,  Vandamme,  &c. ;  they 
were  merely  ordered  to  ^uit  Paris  within  tlu^e  days, 
and  retire  into  the  interior  of  France,  to  places  to 
be  indicated  to  them,  where  they  were  to  remain 
under  inspection  until  the  chambers  should  decide 
wliich  of  them  ought  either  to  depart  the  king- 
dom or  be  delivered  up  to  legal  prosecution.  It 
was  explained  that  such  of  these  individuals  as 
should  be  condemned  to  exile  should  be  allowed 
to  sell  their  property  in  France,  and  freely  carry 
the  proceeds  with  them.  I^Wdoyere  and  Ney 
were  the  only  two  that  suffered  death.  For  Gene- 
ral Mallet's  conspiracy  alone  the  government  of 
Bonaparte  had,  in  1812,  put  to  death  that  more 
than  half-insane  general,  two  other  general  officers 
IjBhorie  and  Guidal),  and  eleven  other  officers  of 
various  grades.  Fourteen  military  men,  who  had  all 
fought  and  bled  fur  the  republic  or  for  Bona|»irte, 
were  all  pitilessly  fusiladed  in  the  plain  of  Crenelle, 
for  an  insurrection  which  had  lasted  only  five  hours, 
and  which  had  been  put  down  with  the  greatest 
ease !  These  sanguinary  acts  were  performed  under 
the  direction  of  Savary,  Cambaceres,  Real,  and 
other  Bonapartists  of  that  quality ;  and  the  party 
generally,  who  afterwards  made  heaven  and  earth 
ring  with  their  lamentations  for  the  deaths  of  Lab(J- 
doy^re  and  Ney,  applauded  what  was  done,  as  the 
quick  and  energetic  action  of  a  strong  government 
(line  forte  administration).* 

Both  money  and  passports  had  been  sent  to 
Lab^doyfere,  but,  instead  of  quitting  the  country, 
which  it  appears  he  might  easily  have  done,  he 
remained  with  the  army  behind  the  Ixire  as  long 
as  he  could,  and  he  then  came  back  to  Paris,  in 
disguise,  and  with  projects  which  perhaps  have 

*  TbMO  nimmuy'  proreedtDf-a  wen  aceomiMniecl  by  many  hot- 
libtc,  and  tume  <lu|;ualing,  ciicututlancei.  Tliey  ought  nut  to  be 
tbrgotU'n.  but  preatrvrd  nnd  remembereil  u  fuir  ■pppimrni  uf  wona 
pTocre<lin|^,  and  u  proof  of  ilie  propriety  with  which  the  fallen  and 
effete  Bonapartisti  coulil  flU  Europe  with  llietr  cUmunra  abuut  tlia 
death! uf  Ney  atid  l^\>Mo\he.  Mallet,  who  wm  more  than  half 
crued,  had  rendered  imiiortaiit  lerrlces  to  BoDnparta  and  to  Mnrnlinl 
MoMena  iu  Italy.  He  iiad  been  di^miisi'd  tlie  i(.T\ice  on  tustiicioti  of 
republicaniiin.  had  nflerwarda  bcea  Mixed  by  Bonaparte*  ircret 
police,  and,  without  any  trial,  hnd  been  dftnlued  for  aeveral  yean 
either  in  ail-tte-iirivin.  or  in  a  Unipm  lU  Snnltf,  under  the  strictest  lur- 
Telllance.  His  occumpllces,  Generali  Luhoria  and  Guldul,  haii  under, 
gone  the  aami:  fate,  and  were  only  liberated  from  their  lanj{  impri- 
■onmeul  in  La  Force,  at  Parii,  by  the  momrntarj  Rurcem  of  the  cwi- 
•niracy.  General  L  horie,  once  the  bmtom  ftieud  of  Moreau  aod  of 
Camol,  had  ftivonreii  and  pnlroniwd  Savary  al  a  time  whi-n  Uona- 
■arte  could  do  nothing  for  him,  and  hiid  obtained  promotion  far  this 
leartledu  Tillain,  who  directed  Uie  military  tribunal,  and  who  noi^ld 
not  hear  of  mercy.  Lnhorle't  body  was  literally  covered  with  wniiuda 
aod  »car«,  received  in  llie  t^at  ciimpaign*  ol  the  re|iubUc.  Oihet* 
bore  the  uimc  in.irks.  The  plot,  the  overthrow  of  il,  the  aeiture, 
trial,  and  execution  of  the  cons)iiraton,  were  kU  roRipri^ed  within 
the  narrow  apace  of  twenty- four  hoara.  Bonaparte's  courta-maTlia], 
or  military  tribunaU,  never  allowed  eithur  meicy  or  delay.  Some  of 
the  meinl)en  of  the  preai  ot  court  were  sharply  handled  hy  Mallet, 
who  well  Itnew  tliathu  death,  at  least,  waa  inevilahle,  and  who  had 
niride  uii  bis  mind  to  dW.  'Iho  ptes^dt-nt  of  the  court.  General 
T)eh'ti°'  aaktrd  him  who  were  hia  aecompllcoa?  "All  Franco,  and 
van  VQttiMlt.  Deje*",  would  have  been  my  accomplicea,  If  1  had 
(  i.n  «>icce»iful."  tepVieA  Mnllet.  Soulier,  one  of  his  aclunl  accom- 
uwa  an  old  cfte/  <U  baUiHUm,  who  had  been  battered  in  many  eam- 
P*7^1  Iml  *lio  sti.l  cliinK  to  life,  ciLclaimed  aeierul  tlmHs  before 
Iiiii"  .'  ii  II'.,  ;.  '  i;-  i-.-'l'-T  ell,  Vti;  >iiiTe>'  I  Iiiitp  pily  iiriKi  na  I 
ll '  /         '■  ■■L'..'  i  t-.  [r.i.ii.-il  balls  1         w.'  nif'Hll  r.lliciin  ^  l 


.  llie  nl.iiu  ol  IJK-ii.-ll.. 


Iri;;hiriil, 
lien  yti-- 


111-'       1    ,    ..[■■I'll  ir.  »u' i'l       IflliieiHi-  ™n'"i-  it.-iiii.  -...-.LI.... 
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not  yet  lieen  fuHy  explained.  At  a  moment  vhen 
the  emigrants  and  the  royalists  of  all  classes  were 
dreading  some  fresh  conspiracy,  and  were  calling 
upcm  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  government  for  vigo- 
rous measures,  LAMdoy^  tbb  arrested  in  the  capi- 
tal, and,  in  conformity  with  the  ordinance  of  the 
24th  July,  was  handed  over  to  a  eonseil  de  guerre^ 
or  court-martial.  This  court  willingly  and  readily 
tried  him,  without  once  referring  to  the  convention 
or  capitul^ion  of  Paris,  whidi  if  good  for  Ney  was 
good  for  LabiJdoy^re ;  and,  as  the  &cta  of  the  case 
were  all  capable  of  being  proved  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  witnesses,  as  the  prisoner  himself 
confessed  them  all,  and  had  no  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances to  plead  except  that  other  and  more 
powerful  officers  were  more  guilty  than  he,  and 
that  nearly  the  whole  army  was  in  the  conspiracy, 
the  court  condemned  him  to  be  shot  as  a  traitor; 
and  he  was  shot  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust, the  order  for  his  execution  being  signed  by 
Marshal  Gouvion  de  St.  Cyr. 

Marshal  Ney  had'  fled  in  disguise,  and  with  a 
passport  bearing  a  false  name,  on  the  6th  of  July, 
two  days  after  the  ratification  of  the  convention  or 
capitulation  of  Paris,  and  one  day  before  the  troops 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal  BIflcher 
entered  that  city.  He  had  nothing  to  fear  either 
from  the  British  or  from  the  Prussian  general ; 
but  Louis  XVIIL  and  his  exasperated  court  were 
then  dose  to  Paris,  and  Ney  evidently  fled  because 
he  feared  their  vengeance  and  felt  convinced  that 
Wellington  and  Blucher  had  no  right  to  interfere, 
even  if  disposed  so  to  do,  and  that  the  convention 
of  Paris  gave  him  (Ney)  no  protection,  and  no 
claim  whatever  upon  any  of  the  parties  who  had 
signed  the  said  convention.  If  such  had  not  been 
his  convictions  could  Ney  have  condescended  to  fly 
like  a  felon  ?  Would  he  have  resorted  to  measures 
which  would  have  gone  far  to  deprive  him  of  his 
claim  upon  the  convention  if  such  a  claim  had  in 
reality  existed  ?  And  could  he  have  token  these 
steps  without  the  advice  of  knowing,  expert  men — 
of  members  of  the  provisional  government  who  had 
concluded  the  convention,  and  who  well  knew  that 
the  case  of  Marshal  Ney  was  not  provided  for  in 
that  agreement,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  showing  Louis  XYIII.'s  declaration,  that  he  re- 
aerved  to  himself  the  right  of  bringing  some  of  the 
chief  conspiratoTi  and  traitors  to  condign  punish- 
ment, had  told  the  five  commissioners  of  the  provi- 
sional government  that  he  (the  duke)  had  nothing  to 
say  on  that  head,  meaning  that  his  silence  should 
be  taken  for  the  confession  that  he  had  no  right, 
power,  or  faculty  whatsoever  to  interfere  with  the 
determination  of  Louis  XVIIL,  or  to  stay  pro- 
ceedings either  against  Ney  or  against  any  other 
man  in  the  same  predicament.  Now,  as  the  pecu- 
liarly aggravating  circumstances  of  Ney^a  treason 
were  known  to  all  Paris,  there  was  nobody  in  that 
capital  but  felt  that  the  vengeance  of  the  laws 
would  be  especially  directed  against  him  ;  and  to 
all  who  knew  what  had  passed  between  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  the  five  commisuonera  on  the 


29th  of  June,  six  days  before  the  convention  was 
ratified,  and  nine  days  before  the  allies  entered 
Paris,  the  duke's  silence  upon  the  avenging  clause 
in  the  royal  declaration  must  have  been  considered 
88  a  warning  to  men  like  Ney  and  Labtfdoyiie  to 
get  out  of  the  way  and  to  quit  France  as  speedily 
as  might  be.  We  have  seen,  upon  the  evidence 
of  the  Duke  ti£  Wellmgton's  ctrcomstantial  dis- 
patch to  his  own  govemnient,  that  the  five  commis- 
sioners sent  oat  to  bis  grace  by  the  proriaional 
government  at  Paris,  over  which  the  hnrtleia  and 
astucious  Fouche  presided,  appear  to  have  aaid  or 
to  have  thought  very  little  about  the  matter,  that  is, 
about  the  clause  in  Louis  XVItl-'s  declaration 
which  threatened  the  chief  conspirators,  &c.  As 
soon  as  the  capitulation  of  Paris  was  signed  Ney 
obtained  the  false  passport  from  Fouch^.  He 
did  not  take  his  departure  immediately;  but  he 
was  urged  so  to  do  by  all  his  friends,  and  by  all 
who  disliked  bloodshed  and  military  executions. 
Talleyrand  urged  him  to  fly,  and  when  he  did  fly, 
on  the  6th  of  July,  Foucht!  advised  him  to  get  into 
Switzerland  as  quickly  as  possible ;  snd  it  appears 
to  have  been  Talleyrand  who  facilitated  his  retreat 
to  that  country  by  inducing  Count  Bubna,  who 
commanded  the  Austrian  army  which  stretched 
along  the  frontiers  of  Swttzerluul  and  along  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  as  far  aa  the  city  of  Lyons, 
to  countersign  Ney*B  fictitioos  passport.  Both 
Talleyrand  and  Fouclui  may,  indeed,  have  beea 
anxious  to  get  Marshal  Ney  out  of  the  coun- 
try, from  motives  very  distinct  from  those  of 
humanity  and  compassion ;  but  these  motives  will 
by  no  means  prove  that  they  believed  Ney  to  be 
protected  by  the  convention  of  Paris. 

Why  Ney  after  his  flight  from  Paris  did  not  get 
beyond  the  frontiers  is  still  open  to  discussion  and 
to  doubt.  Many  ardent  royalists  were  in  search  of 
him,  and  at  last  a  volunteer  of  this  class,  one  M. 
Ijocard,  who  was  prefect  of  police  of  tKe  depart- 
ment, but  who  had  received  no  commission  from 
the  Bourbon  government,  discovered  and  seized 
the  marshal  in  an  obscure  ou&ergi?,  or  public-house, 
in  the  Cantal,  the  southernmost  and  wildest  part 
of  old  Auvergne,  and  one  of  the  very  wildcat  and 
most  mountainous  r^ona  in  France*-*  region  of 
extinct  volcanoes.  He  waa  immediately  farm^i 
up  to  Paris,  and  there  examined  teeretly  by  Lonis 
XVIII.'s  prefect  of  police,  according  to  the 
unchanged  and  unchangeable  Frendi  fiwhion.  He 
is  reported  to  have  spoken  as  if  his  vision  ami 
brain  were  still  aflected  by  the  powder  and  smole 
of  Waterloo — to  have  exclaimed,  **  Ah  !  that  fetal 
day  (meaning  the  13th  of  March,  the  day  of  hiade- 
fection) !  I  lost  my  head  E  I  was  dragged  into  it,  and 
could  not  help  it."  The  Bourbon  ministry  deliberated 
several  days  whether  Ney  should  be  tried  by  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  or  by  a  court-martial ;  bat  at  las: 
they  decided  that,  aa  hia  name  had  been  atrack  out 
of  the  list  of  peers  since  hia  flight  and  since  the  or- 
donnance  of  the  24th  of  July,  he  should  be  tried  by  a 
coM^i/ dp  guerre  (court-martial).  Marahal  Honcey. 
who  was  named  preudent  of  this  onirt,  aa  the  iddcK 
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of  the  marshals,  refused  either  to  preside  or  to  be 
present  at  the  trial ;  upon  which  Marshal  Jourdan, 
the  vanquished  at  Vittoria,  «?as  named  president, 
and  Marshals  Massena,  Augereau,  Mortier,  and 
Generals  Gazan,  Clapar^de,  and  Villatte,  and  the 
Mareschal- de-camp  Grundler  were  appointed  to 
be  members  of  the  court-martial;  But  Ney'a  ad- 
vocates and  defenders  insisted  that  this  tribunal, 
that  this  court-martial,  was  incompetent  to  try 
their  client  at  all,  and  that  Nej,  having  been  a 
peer  at  the  time  of  his  defection  and  alleged  trea- 
son, could  be  tried  only  by  the  Chamber  of 
I^era.  The  manhala  were  but  too  glad  to  be 
reliered  from  the  odium  of  the  trial  and  from  all 
responsibility,  and  it  vas  decided  by  the  majority 
that  the  court  was  not  competent  to  proceed  with 
the  trial.  This  was  on  the  9th  of  November. 
On  the  lUh  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  president  of 
the  council  and  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  pre- 
sented to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  the  act  of  accusa- 
tion and  the  royal  ordonnance  (signed  by  all  the 
ministers  now  in  office)  ordering  them  to  try  Ney 
for  high  treason,  &c.  The  Chamber  of  Peers, 
without  demur,  proceeded  immediately  with  the 
trial,  and  on  the  6th  of  December,  by  a  majority  of 
138  against  22,  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty — 
Death  :  and  of  the  very  small  minority  not  one 
Toted  for  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty ;  seventeen  of 
the  peers  fecommending  transportation  {kt  d&porla~ 
tion)  instead  of  the  capital  punishment  and  five 
of  them  declining  to  vote  tt  all.  Madame  Ney 
waited  upon  the  Duke  of  WeHington  to  quote  the 
convention  to  lum,  and  to  demand  his  interference 
— not  as  a  favour,  but  as  a  right — to  prove  td*  him 
that  he  was  bound  in  honour,  and  by  his  own  act, 
to  protect  her  husband.  She  says,  that  the  duke 
replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  King  of  France,  and  that  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  stop  its  justice  :  and,  if  Wellington 
eaid  so,  he  said  what  was  perfectly  true.  The 
government  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  been  entirely 
changed  in  the  month  of  September,  and  Talley- 
rand, with  whom  Wellington  had  at  times  con- 
sulted on  internal  French  affairs,  as  being  the  only 
wise  statesman  in  the  country,  and  the  most  mo- 
derate, was  no  longer  in  office  and  was  no  longer 
consulted  by  the  king.  It  was  Talleyrand  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  who  had  stopped  many  con- 
templated measures  of  severity,  ma  who  had  greatly 
reduced  the  list  of  proscription.  Mtdame  Ney 
applied  also  to  the  ambassadort  of  other  nations 
resident  in  Paris,  but  without  any  effect.  Ney 
liimseif  wrote  to  die  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  his  wife  had  spoken  to 
hia  grace.  Madame  Ney  then  mode  matters  still 
more  hopeless  by  publishing  a  defective  and  incor- 
rect account  of  the  conversation  which  she  had 
had  with  the  duke.  In  consequence  of  this  pub- 
lication, which  set  forward  in  uie  eyes  of  the  whole 
■world  the  twelfth  article  of  the  convention  of  Paris 
as  binding  the  British  and  Prussian  commanders- 
in-chief  to  protect  Ney,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
drew  up  a  memorandnm  on  the  19th  of  November, 


which  was  communicated  to  the  ministers  of  the 
allied  powers,  and  afterwards  published.  We  can 
only  refer  to  this  convincing  document,  which 
French  historians  of  the  present  schools  will  never 
quote,  as  setting  the  question  of  the  plea  set  up  for 
Ney,  under  the  convention,  at  rest  for  ever,  in  so 
far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  discussion  of  it  by  rea- 
soning and  facts,  and  not  by  passion  and  mere  de- 
clamation and  invective. 

The  sentence  on  the  marshal  was  pronounced 
at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the  6th 
of  December.  At  midnight,  a  council  was  held 
at  the  Tuileriea.  The  Duke  of  Richelieu,  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  real  diief  of  this  cabinet, 
had  said,  "Who  dares  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
fate  of  Ney?*'  Some  of  Richelieu's  colleagues, 
however,  are  said  to  have  ventured  to  recommend 
a  reprieve,  and  transportation  to  America,  but 
timidly  and  doubtingly.  It  is  added  that  this 
proposition  was  made  to  the  king  himself  about 
an  hour  after  midnight,  and  that  his  Majesty 
would  not  listen  to  it  for  one  moment  It  was 
resolved  to  hasten  the  execution,  as  the  govern- 
ment had  been  induced  to  suspect  that  there  was 
a  desperate  plot  on  foot  for  releasing  the  marshal, 
and  for  making  an  ^meute,  or  insurrection,  in  the 
fuubourgs.  Ney,  however,  was  not  conducted  to 
his  place  of  executiftn  by  the  light  of  a  lantern, 
as  the  Due  d'£nghien  had  been.  Tlie  sun  was 
getting  high  in  the  heavens,  it  was  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  Ney  was  brought  out  of  his 
prison,  to  be  conducted  to  the  spot  selected  for 
hia  execution — the  broad,  open,  and  public  gardens 
of  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  towards  the  Omerva- 
tory.  He  was  carried  in  a  hackney-coach  through 
the  populous  streets  and  quays  of  Paris,  but  there 
was  no  commotion,  no  beau  desespoir.  The  fau- 
bourg people  cared  little  about  the  bravest  of 
the  brave the  Bonapartists,  and  the  other  men 
who  sympathised  with  him,  were  kept  in  awe  by 
the  foreign  troops,  and  by  the  French  troops  that 
wore  the  white  cockade;  and  the  execution  of 
Marshal  Ney  passed  off  as  quietly  as  that  of  Palm 
at  Nuremberg,  aa  that  of  Hofer  at  Mantua,  or  as 
any  other  state-execution  had  done,  when  Bona- 
parte's army  gave  the  law,  and  suppressed  the 
expression  of  public  feeling  by  the  display  of  their 
strength.  At  the  Luxonbouig  Ney  found  a  small 
detachment  of  gendarmerie  and  two  platoons  of 
veterans  waiting  for  him.  He  was  shot  by  one  of 
these  veteran  platoons ;  he  fell  pierced  wit&  twelve 
bullets,  three  of  them  in  the  bead,  and  he  died 
instantly,  and  without  a  struggle.  The  public 
funds,  which  had  been  fluctuating,  rose  as  soon  as 
it  was  Imowu  that  he  was  dead.  He  left  behind 
him,  in  France,  many  men  who  had  done  more  to 
merit  death ;  but  this  will  not  prove  that  his  treason 
had  been  unjustly  punished. 

A  third  execution  would  have  been  added  if  the 
condemned  prisoner  had  not  escaped.  This  was 
Lavalette,  Bonaparte's  director-general  of  the  Post- 
office,  and  the  husband  of  a  near  relation  of  Bona- 
parte's first  wife.  Hia  professional  knowledge  jud 
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experience  had  given  him  the  means  of  bein^  very 
useful  during  the  progress  of  the  Elba  conspiracy. 
Upon  the  return  of  nu  master  from  Elba,  he 
resumed  his  important  office  (trebly  important  in 
a  country  where  all  the  posting- horses  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  postmaster,  and  where 
the  system  of  opening  letters,  and  stopping  such 
as  might  he  objectionable,  was  carried  to  the 
utmost  perfection).  He  was  also  made  one  of 
Bonaparte's  new  peers.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
the  20tfa  of  March,  many  hours  before  Bonaparte 
arrived  at  the  Tuileries  from  Fontainebleau,  and 
scarcely  two  hours  after  Louis  XVIII.  had  fled 
for  Lille,  Lavalette,  whose  Bubalterns  and  employes 
had  nearly  all  been  left  in  their  places  by  the 
Bourbonx,  took  possession  of  the  general  post- 
o£St»  in  I^ris,  laid  his  hands  upon  all  the  letters 
and  upon  all  the  money  there,  and  addressed  a 
circular  letter  to  the  directors  or  postmasters  in  all 
parts  of  France,  assuring  them  mat  the  emperor 
Napoleon  would  be  &t  Paris  within  two  hours, 
that  the  capital  was  in  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
and  that,  let  the  Bourboni&ts  do  what  they  would, 
there  was  no  fear  of  any  civil  war  in  France. 
With  his  ample  means,  Lavalette  soon  spread 
copies  of  this  letter  far  and  near,  and  thus  con- 
tributed very  essentially  to  the  temporary  success 
of  the  conspiracy.  Afler  the  king's  return,  his 
name  was  set  down  in  the  list  of  proscription. 
He  was  arrested  some  time  after  in  Paris.  His 
case  was  handed  over  to  the  common  court  of 
assize  (Cour  d^Assises)^  and  on  the  22nd  of  No- 
vember he  was  found  guilty  by  a  jury,  and  was 
condemned  to  death.  The  wife  of  the  condemned, 
aided  by  Marshal  Marmont,  one  of  Lavalette's  old 
companions  in  arms,  obtained  access  to  the  king, 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  implored  him  to 
exercise  the  prerogative  of  mercy.  The  king  spoke 
kindly  and  compassionately  to  her,  but  gave  no  pro- 
mise, thus  leaving  it  to  be  understood  that  justice 
must  take  its  course.  Other  efforts  were  equally  un- 
availing. As  in  the  cases  of  Lab<kloy&re  and  Ney, 
the  French  attributed  the  severity  of  the  king  to  the 
interference  Of  his  niece,  the  Duchess  of  Angou- 
I6me;  but  the  charge  is  absurd.  The  whole  court, 
the  whole  ministry,  both  the  Houses  or  Chambers 
now  sitting,  were  clamouring  for  rigour  and  for 
examples  ;  but  the  French  people  could  never  see 
the  sad  haggard  face  of  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  Marie- Antoinette,  without  thinking  of  the 
Temple  and  the  guillotine,  and  of  alt  the  unspeak- 
able horrors  and  woes  which  they  had  made  her 
suffer  in  her  childhood  and  youth,  and  they  could 
never  drive  from  their  own  vindictive  hearts  and 
heads  the  notion  that  she  lived  and  breathed  only  for 
revenge  and  retaliation.  Madame  Ijavalette  was 
an  affectionate  and  devoted  wife,  and  her  husband 
had  many  personal  friends,  and,  in  private  life, 
some  good  and  endearing  qualities.  The  prisoner 
was  not  guarded  so  care^liy  as  state-prisoners  had 
been  under  the  republic  and  under  Bonaparte. 
Numerous  friends  visited  him  daily,  and  a  very 
simple  pUn  was  laid  fot  his  escape.    One,  if  nut 


more,  of  his  gaolers  accepted  a  good  bribe,  and 
promised  to  be  blind.  Madame  went  to  pay  her 
last  visit  on  the  31st  of  December,  for  he  was  to 
be  executed  on  the  next  day.  In  the  cell  the  couple 
exchanged  clothes;  and,  thon^  Lavalette  was 
a  short  stout  man,  and  his  wife  a  very  tall  and  thin 
woman,  the  travestied  soldier  and  postmaster-general 
was  allowed  to  descend  the  long  staircase  of  the 
Conciergerie,  to  pass  the  several  wickets,  and  to 
get  fairly  out  of  the  prison  without  check  or  ques- 
tion. But  his  danger  was  not  yet  over.  Without 
obtaining  a  passport,  and  other  assistance,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  escape  out  of  France.  The 
giving  of  passports  and  the  management  of  police 
no  longer  lay  with  Foucht*,  but  with  a  devoted 
Bourbonist.  On  the  3nd  of  January,  1816,  when 
the  gendarmerie,  when  the  dexterous  and  expert 
myrmidons  of  the  police  were  hunting  afler  him, 
and  beating  Paris  like  a  bu^  when  every  outlet 
from  the  city  was  sharply  watched,  and  when 
orders  had  gone  all  over  France  to  stop  and  eeize 
him,  Lavalette  applied  to  Mr.  Michael  Bruce,  a  pri- 
vate gentlemanresiding  in  Paris,  who  chimed  in  wiifa 
the  most  violent  of  the  opposition  party  in  England, 
and  who,  in  common  with  a  good  many  of  his 
countrymen  resident  in  the  same  place,  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  violent  censures  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  allies  and  the  Bourbon  goTem- 
meot,  and  by  an  exceedingly  warm  sympathy  Rt 
the  Bonapartists,  whom  they  now  represented  u 
un  fortunate  championa  for  liberty  f  By  means 
of  an  anonymous  letter,  conveyed  by  a  steady 
friend,  Bruce  was  informed  that  Lavalette  was  still 
in  hiding  in  Paris,  that  he  was  in  dread  of  beii^ 
discovered  every  hour,  and  that  nobody  but  a 
generous  Englishman  like  Bruce  could  save  him. 
Bruce  immediately  communicated  with  his  friend 
and  brother  in  politics  Major-CSenertd  Sir  Robeit 
WUson,  who  readily  agreed  to  assist  in  effecting 
the  eampe  of  the  unhappy  Frenchman.  It  is  lo 
be  stated  that  Sir  Robut  Wilson  was  not,  at  thb 
time,  in  active  service.  Bruce  and  Wilson  then 
associated  in  their  project  Captain  Hely  Hutchin- 
son, who  was  in  active  service,  and  quartered  wicb 
bis  regiment  in  Paris,  and  whose  political  antipa- 
thies and  sympathies  were  the  same  as  those  of 
Bruce  and  Wilson.  Passports  vrere  procured  from 
the  British  ambassador.  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  at  the 
request  and  upon  the  responsibility  of  Sit  R 
Wilson,  for  a  fictitious  general  and  colonel,  who 
were  about  to  travel  to  Belgium.  Lav&Iette's 
measure  was  procured,  and  a  tailor  was  employed 
to  make  an  English  general's  undress  uniform, 
according  to  that  measure.  A  good  brown  wig 
was  purchased  to  disguise  the  fugitive  by  covering 
his  grey  hair;  and,  with  the  aid  of  KUiston,  an 
English  subaltern  officer,  Bruce^  Wilson,  and 
Hutchinson  provided  everything  that  could  best 
contribute  to  get  Lavalette  saftly  beyond  the 
French  frontiers.  Widi  all  the  necessary  precau- 
tions, Lavalette  was  smu^led  by  night  from  his 
hiding-place  to  HutchfuSoit's  lodgings.  On  the 
next  morning  Sir  Robert  Wilson  culed  at  the  diwr 
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vith  his  own  cabriolet,  and  took  up  the  Anglicised 
Frenchman  and  drove  off.  Captain  Hutchinson 
mounted  hia  horse  and  rode  by  the  tide  of  the 
cabriolet,  talking  good  loud  Eoglish  with  Wilson. 
In  this  manner  they  got  through  Paris,  and  passed 
the  harrier  of  Clichy  with  little  or  no  observation. 
At  one  or  two  villages  on  the  road  they  were 
alarmed  by  some  gendarmes,  who  seeraed.to  hover 
about  them.  Farther  on  tliey  passed  other  gen- 
darmes, who  had  copies  of  a  hand-bill  containing 
the  description  of  lAvalette's  person  and  features, 
which  had  been  dispersed  throughout  France ;  but 
Hutchinson  speaking  good  French,  and  having 
a  ready  wit  about  himj  gave  answers  which  satis- 
fied these  police-soldiers.  Ai  they  were  approach- 
ing the  town  of  Compiegne>  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
observed  that  some  of  Lavalette's  grey  hairs  were 
straggling  from  under  his  juvenile  wig;  and  Sir 
Robert,  taking  a  pair  of  scissors,  adroitly  clipped 
o£r  these  tell-tales.  In  Compitsgne  they  sought 
out  retired  quarters,  where  they  waited  tilt  Elliston 
arrived  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  travelling  car- 
riage. When  post-horses  were  procured  (we  be- 
lieve there  was  not  one  of  the  postmasters  that 
would  have  stopped  Lavalette  if  he  had  known 
him  ever  so  well),  the  late  pmtmaster-general  and 
Sir  Robert  continued  tlieir  journey  to  the  near 
frontier.  They  crossed  it  safely,  after  passing 
tlirougb  Cambray  and  Valenciennei,  which  were 
garrisoned  by  British  troops,  and  they  reached 
Mods,  in  Bel^um,  where  all  Lavalette**  danger 
might  be  considered  as  over.  Sir  Robert  Wilscoi 
then  posted  hack  to  Paris,  the  whole  of  the  expe- 
dition having  occupied  only  sixty  hours.  Sus- 
picion, however,  fell  upon  the  English  knight; 
and  the  Bourbon  postmaater-general  resorting,  at 
the  orders  of  his  government,  to  those  questionable 
measures  which  Lavalette  had  so  often  employed 
wlien  he  held  that  office,  stopped  and  opened 
letters,  paying  a  particular  attention  to  such  as 
were  addressed  to  the  leaders  of  the  English  op- 
positiou.  In  this  way  a  letter  was  procured,  and 
handed  over  to  the  police,  written  by  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  to  Earl  Grey,  and  containing  a  full  and 
ciact  narrative  of  the  whole  transaction.  Imme- 
diately after  this  evidence  was  obtained,  the  police 
arrested  Sir  Robert,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  Captain 
Hutchinson,  and  ransacked  their  private  papers 
in  the  hope  of  finding  more  evidence  against 
them.  At  first  each  of  the  three  prisoners  re- 
sisted every  attempt  which  had  for  its  object  to 
lead  him  to  confess  the  fact, -or  criminate  himself 
or  his  friends  (and,  contrary  to  the  English  prac- 
tice, all  preliminary  examinations  in  France  were, 
and  still  are,  directed  mainly  to  this  one  object)  ; 
but  Sir  Robert  Wilson  afterwards  asserted  on  his 
trial,  that  this  was  done  only  to  compel  the  French 
government  to  confess  the  seizure  of  his  letter  to 
Karl  Grey.  Being  conveyed  to  the  prison  of  La 
Force,  they  demanded  to  be  released  upon  bail. 
This  was  replied  to  by  an  ordonnance  of  the 
council,  which  said  that  thgre  was  no  ground  for 
the  present  for  determining  upon  the  aaid  demand. 


The  thfee  prisoners  then  drew  up  a  memorial, 
in  which  an  appeal  against  the  ordonnance  was 
maintained,  on  the  legal  argument  that  the  title 
of  their  accusation  indicated  only  correctional  and 
not  criminal  penalties,  and,  therefore,  did  not  ex- 
clude bail.  Of  this  memorial  no  notice  was  taken. 
They  then  made  an  application  for  the  communica- 
tion to  their  council  of  the  papers  connected  with 
their  trial,  and  this  was  refused,  "  in  conformity  with 
the  law  of  France."  They  were  then  transferred 
to  the  Concicrgerie,  the  prison  from  which  Lava- 
lette had  escapra,  and  from  which  Lavalette's  wife 
had  been  allowed  to  take  her  departure  without 
hindrance  or  molestation,  as  soon  as  the  trick 
was  explained.  She  was  not  arraigned  with 
those  who  had  completed  the  work  which  she 
had  helped  to  begin,  nor  was  she  ever  mo- 
lested afterwards.  The  Bourbon  government 
had  its  vices,  its  faults,  its  imbecilities ;  but 
it  respected  the  religion  and  the  law  which  justi- 
fies a  wife  in  doing  almost  anything  by  the  order 
of,  or  for  the  sake  of,  her  husband,  and  they  were 
clearly  incapable  of  using  that  rigour  against  a 
female  in  her  situation,  or  in  situations  similar  to 
hers,  which  had  been  employed  very  frequently 
under  the  republic,  and  which,  under  a  mitigated 
and  less  sanguinary  form,  had  not  been  wholly  un- 
known under  the  Consulate  and  Empire.  If  Ma- 
dame  lAvsJette  had  been  found  in  her  husband's 
cell  and  dress  in  the  time  of  the  committee  of 
Saiut  PubUct  of  which  Camot  was  a  member,  she 
would  have  been  sent  to  the  guillotine  in  his  stead ; 
if  she  had  been  so  found  under  Bonaparte,  she 
would  have  been  subjected  to  the  mental  torture  of 
his  police,  and  to  a  long  detention.  Under  tlie 
present  altered  state  of  affairs  it  is  French  phrase- 
making  and  mere  bombast  to  describe  Madame 
Lavalette's  short,  easy,  and  well-prepared  perform- 
ance as  the  miraculous  invention  and  execution  of 
conjugal  love,  as  the  most  touching,  most  heroic, 
most  sublime  instance  upon  record  of  what  a  wo- 
man can  do  for  the  object  of  her  affection*.  The 
history  of  every  country  that  has  a  history  will 
fumiui  instances  where  women  have  done  ten 
times  more  and  have  incurred  a  hundred  times 
more  danger  for  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  or 
lovers ;  and  the  bloody  records  of  the  French  revo- 
lution offer  abundant  instances  of  delicate  women 
braving  the  utmost  extremities  of  faUgue  and  dan- 
ger for  the  slightest  and  most  desperate  chunce  of 
saving  those  they  loved-  These  women  acted  with 
the  guillotine  and  its  corvees  before  their  eyes,  and 
in  most  cases  with  the  fore- knowledge  that,  whether 
they  succeeded  or  failed  in  their  mission,  their  own 
death  was  inevitable.  Here  the  strength  of  affection 
was  put  to  the  strongest  teat ;  here  a  sublimity  of 
love,  heroism,  and  self-devotion  was  required;  but 
there  was  not  an  avocat,  there  was  not  a  friend,  in 
Paris  but  could  have  told  Madame  Lavalette  that 
the  greatest  risk  she  ran  was  that  of  a  short  im- 
prisonment. But  the  high-souled  dames  and 
demoiselles  who  so  braved  Samson  and  his  axe 
were  Bouibonistt — aristocrats  (of  tlw-xtld  and  not 
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of  the  new  claat).  Acconfing  to  the  writen  of  the 
Bonapartist  schodt  all  virtue  and  heroism  begui 
vith  the  Empire,  or,  at  the  earliest,  with  the  Con- 
sulate, and  no  sympathy  or  pity  was  due  except 
to  the  friends  and  partisans  of  Napoleon;  and 
(partly,  perhaps,  because  the  numbo-  of  victims 
was  so  very  small)  they  dwelt  with  UDtlring  inven- 
tion and  rhetoric  upon  each  particular  case,  filling 
the  world  with  rhapsodies  and  false  notions,  which 
it  is  high  time  the  world  should  be  disabused  of. 
But,  though  Madame  Lavalette  was  not  arraigned 
along  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  his  two  friends, 
the  turnkey,  the  under-tumltey,  and  some  other 
subordinate  agents  of  a  class  scarcely  more  honour- 
able, were  arraigned  with  them.  They  were  tried 
by  the  same  court  of  assize  which  had  tried  La- 
vnlette.  They  were  brought  to  the  bar  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  1816,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  appearing 
in  grand  uniform,  with  seven  or  eight  orders  of  dif- 
ferent European  sovereigns,  and  Hutchinson  wear- 
ing the  uniform  of  his  military  rank.  The  court 
was  crowded  to  excess  by  Bonapartists  or  liberals 
(the  two  terms  being  now  confounded),  and  Uie 
number  and  temper  of  the  auditory  seem  to  have 
excited  our  three  countrymen,  who  were  all  of  an 
excitable  temperament,  to  certain  displays  of  elo- 
quence which  were  neither  called  for,  nor  in  good 
taste.  They  demanded  that,  as  in  England  a 
foreigner  accused  of  any  crime  is  entitled  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  composed  half  of  Englishmen  and 
half  of  foreigners,  a  similar  privilege  might  be 
extended  to  them  in  France.  The  court  replied 
that  this  was  contrary  to  French  law,  or  that  there 
wns  no  precedent  for  it.  But  the  Englishmen  had 
nothing  to  fear  either  from  the  severity  of  a  French 
jury  or  from  the  severity  of  the  French  judges ; 
ana  it  might  have  happened  that  six  English  jury- 
men would  have  been  found  in  Paris  w^ho  would 
have  been  very  unfavourably  impressed  by  some  of 
the  speeches  made  by  the  prisono-s  to  a  French 
audience.  There  was  now  abundant  evidence,  even 
without  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  intercepted  letter  to 
Earl  Grey,  to  prove  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
each  of  the  prisoners  now  frankly  confessed  all 
that  had  been  done-  Mr.  Bruce,  to  whom  Lava- 
lette  had  applied  in  the  first  instance,  said,  **  I 
could  not  repulse  a  man  who  had  put  his  life  into 
my  hands."  The  whole  defence  ought  to  have 
begun  and  ended  here.  This  was  a  sentiment 
wliich  would  have  been  re-echoed  by  every  true 
Englishman,  whatever  might  be  his  politics;  and 
there  could  have  been  but  few  British  oflacers  in 
France  but  would  have  infringed  the  strict  line  of 
their  duty  to  save  Lavalette  if  he  had  thrown  him- 
self into  their  power,  and  have  stated  that  they 
alone  could  save  him  from  certain  death.  But 
both  Bruce  and  Wilson  went  on  to  declaim  against 
the  restored  Bourbon  government  and  against  their 
own  government ;  and  the  louder  they  grew  upon 
these  particulars  the  more  visible  and  the  more 
audible  became  the  approbation  and  admiration  of 
that  crowded  audience.  After  Sir  Robert's  finish- 
ing speech  "  some  violence  was  done  to  the  respect 


due  to  the  majesty  of  justice  ;**  which  means,  in 
plain  English,  that  the  Frenchmen  eloped  their 
hands  aqi  shouted  and  cheered.  The  pretu  cheva- 
liers, not  satisfied  with  havii^  saved  Lavalette  and 
with  justifying  that  generous  deed,  took  upon  them- 
selves— ^there,  in  a  foreign  country  and  in  a  foreign 
court  of  justice,  crammed  with  the  inveterate  ene- 
mies of' their  country — to  declare  and  protest— 
against  the  word,  and  the  convincing,  unanswerable 
exposition,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  honour 
was  as  pure  as  that  of  any  one  of  them,  and  whose 
intellect  and  judgment  were  worth  more  than  those, 
not  of  three  hut  three  score  such  men— that  the 
national  faith  of  England  had  been  shamefully  vio- 
lated both  in  the  prosecution  of  Marshal  Ney  and 
in  that  of  Lavalette,  inasmuch  as  they  were  both 
sheltered  by  the  12th  article  of  the  Convention  of 
Paris !  The  serious  charge.  Chat  the  prisoners  had 
been  engaged  in  a  plot,  directed  generally  against 
the  political  system  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
with  the  object  of  changing  the  French  govero- 
ment,  and  exciting  the  French  people  to  take  up 
arms,  wss  struck  out  before  the  indictment  came 
into  this  court.  Upon  the  minor  ofience,  that  they 
had  effected  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  condemnel 
by  the  laws  of  his  country,  the  jury  reluctantly,  and 
after  a  deliberation  of  two  hours,  returned  a  verdici 
of  guilty.  The  president  of  the  court,  after  a  tcit 
gentle  address,  read  the  article  in  the  Code  Napo- 
leon, in  which  the  punishment  prescribed  for  such 
offences  was  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,  nor  less  than  three  months ;  and 
then  without  hesitation  he  pronounced  sentence  for 
the  shortest  allowable  term.  The  turnkey,  or  con- 
cierge, Eberl^  was  condemned  to  two  years'  im- 

firisonment,  and  then  to  ten  years  of  police  surveil- 
ance :  all  the  rest  were  acquitted.  The  trouble 
and  anxie^  which  it  had  cost  the  three  English- 
men to  smuggle  Lavalette  out  of  France  formed  no 
trifling  sacrifice :  they  passed  three  months  in  pri- 
son before  they  were  brought  to  trial ;  and  two  of 
them  had  exposed  themselves  to  much  more  severe 
consequences — to  be  cashiered  out  of  the  British 
army ;  and  yet,  after  all  these  sacrifices,  and  not- 
withstanding their  very  acceptable  protest  about  the 
Convention  of  Paris,  French  historians,  though  con- 
tinuing to  exaggerate  the  heroic  sacrifices  made  by 
Lavalette's  wife,  are  beginning  to  omit  all  mention 
or  even  allusion  to  the  names  of  Mr.  Michael 
Bruce,  General  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  Captaia 
Hely  Hutchinson.  The  conduct  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  or  of  the  British  government,  which  had 
been  grossly  insulted,  was  mild  and  generous  even 
to  magnanimity.  As  both  Wilson  and  Hutchinsoo 
were  British  officers  of  some  distinction,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  regent,  in  the  relation  in 
which  he  stood  towards  the  King  of  France,  to 
omit  taking  notice  of  an  adventure  which  had  sub- 
jected them  to  the  penal  sentence  of  a  French 
court.  Accordingly,  through  the  usual  channe 
of  the  Horse  Guards,  the  regent  expresaed  to  the 
two  ofiScera  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  their  em- 
duct.  Th^  were  told,  that,  while  be  mutt  condemn 
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their  raahncas  in  interfering  Tvith  the  internal 
afiairs  of  France,  and  reprove  them  for  a  departure 
from  the  propriety  of  their  character  as  British  offi- 
cers, his  royal  higlmess  neverthelesB  felt  the  extra- 
ordinary situatioQ  in  vhich  they  had  been  placed, 
and  forebore  inflicting  n^on  them  any  punishment 
beyond  what  this  expression  of  his  censure  might 
convey. 

The  design  had  been  well  known  to  them  long 
before ;  but  it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
March,  that  a  confidential  messenger  brought  to 
Carolina  Bonaparte  and  her  husband,  King  Joa- 
chim of  Naples,  the  news  that  the  emperor  had 
quitted  Elba  on  the  26t]i  of  February,  and  was 
sailing  for  France.   By  the  22nd  of  March,  Murat 
and  his  whole  army  were  in  motion.  Knowing, 
by  the  experience  of  last  year,  the  immense  moral 
force  of  the  tiara,  Murat  assured  the  pope  that  no 
mischief,  no  disrespect  was  intended  to  him  ;  but, 
as  the  noisy  Neapolitan  army  entered  the  States  of 
the  Church,  the  pope  and  his  cardinals,  his  guest 
Chariea  IV.  of  Spain,  and  other  personages,  fled 
to  Genoa,  and  left  Rome  sad,  silent,  and  deserted. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  Uioroughly  acquainted 
with  many  fticts  and  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered Murat's  army  a  rope  of  sand;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  court  of  Vienna,  suspecting  Murat's 
intentions,  having  palpable  proofs  of  the  corre- 
spondence he  had  been  carrying  on  witb  Elba, 
and  being  determined  to  make  security  doubly 
sore,  had  sent  General  Frimont  into  Lombardy 
with  lai^e  reinforcements,  and  had  resolved  not  to 
withdraw  a  single  battalion  from  Italy  for  the  war 
or  the  military  occupation  in  France,  until  Murat 
should  declare  himself,  and  thereupon  receive  his 
quietus.    All  the  passes  of  the  Alps  and  Mantua, 
and  all  the  formidable  fortresses  in  Upper  Italy, 
had  now  been  nearly  twelve  months  in  the  hands 
of  the  Austrians.    As  the  Neapolitans  advanced, 
the  country  people  carried  their  persons  and  their 
property  aa  far  out  of  their  way  aa  they  conve- 
niently could :  the  vision  of  a  levSe  en  masses  or 
of  an  active  and  enthusiastic  army  of  insurgents 
following  the  banners  of  Murat  and  of  L*Indi- 
pKNnBNzA  DELL*  Italia,**  Vanished  into  thin  air. 
But  in  front  was  Frimont's  army,  50,000  strong, 
and  in  the  most  perfect  state      discipline  and 
obedience.   After  some  trifling  afiairs  of  positions, 
the  Neapolitans  sustained  a  severe  check  at  Oc- 
chiobello,  on  the  Po,  and  they  can  hardly  be  said 
tu  have  fought  a^ain  in  earnest.    'While  Murat 
Avas  in  the  heat  of  this  combat,  trying  to  animate 
his  people  with  his  own  courage,  which  was  as 
brilliant  as  ever,  and  which  was  the  only  quality 
jn  him  that  had  ever  been  brilliant,  he  received  a 
letter  from  Lord  William  Bentinck,  telling  him 
that,  according  to  the  engagements  of  the  European 
coalition,  and  on  account  of  the  sudden  war  into 
■which  he  (Murat)  had  entered  agunst  Austria, 
without  motive  and  without  warning,  his  lordship 
xnnst  hold  the  armistice  previously  existing  be- 
tween Naples  and  England  to  be  violated  and 
"broken;  and  that,  consequently,  England  would 
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now  assist  Austria  both  with  land  and  sea  forces. 
This  blow  alone  was  quite  suflScient  to  shatter  the 
whole  of  that  scheme  which  Bonaparte  pretended 
might  have  saved  him  if  it  had  only  been  pro- 
perly managed  ;  for  so  universal  had  become  the 
spirit  of  disafiection  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
that  the  arrival  at  that  part  of  the  coast  of  a  small 
Anglo- Sicilian  armament  would  have  instantly 
led  to  a  truly  popular  and  fierce  insurrection,  and 
to  vholesale  desertion  from  Murat's  mivering 
troops.  Upon  receiving  Lord  Bentinck's  ominous 
note,  though  he  looked  and  spoke  as  if  he  had 
been  taken  by  surprise,  Murat  saw  the  imminent 
danger  with  wbicb  his  throne  and  &mily  at 
Naples  were  menaced ;  and  a  few  hours  after  he 
quitted  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  retraced 
his  steps  as  far  as  Bolognn.  There  he  called  a  coun- 
cil of^war,  one  half  of  the  members  of  which  were 
now  actusdly  plotting,  directly  or  indirectly,  against 
him.  It  was  decided  that,  as  the  people  of  Italy 
would  not  he  liberated,  and  as  the  Austrians  were 
so  much  stronger  than  they  ought  to  have  been 
(they  were  again  being  joined  by  reinforcements), 
the  only  thing  to  he  done  was  to  retire  upon 
the  frontiers  of  their  own  kingdom.  The  retreat 
was  commenced  forthwith.  Frimont  followed  it 
with  unusual  speed,  and  the  Austrians  were  soon 
close  upon  the  rear  of  the  bewildered  macaroni- 
eaters,  who  were  followed  at  the  aame  time  by  the 
hootings  and  curses  of  the  townspeople  and  vil- 
lagers, whose  substance  they  had  consumed  with- 
out paying  for  it,  for  the  militaiy  chest  had  not 
been  filled  as  had  been  expected,  hut  was  now  a 
perfect  vacuum.  Poor  Murat,  on  the  29th  of 
April,  when  the  mountains  of  the  Ahnizzi  and 
the  other  high  lands  which  form  the  frontiers  of 
Naples  were  full  in  sight,  issjied  a  proclamation 
to  encourage  his  sore-footed  and  faint-hearted 
soldiers,  and  to  tell  them  that,  though  the  move- 
ments they  had  lately  been  making  looked  like  a 
retreat,  Ihey  were  in  reality  no  such  thing,  but 
only  strategetical  movements,  which  he  had  con- 
templated ond  arranged  from  the  beginning!  Be- 
tween the  1st  and  4th  of  May,  there  was  some 
sharp  skirmishing  (we  can  scarcely  call  the  afiairs 
battles)  at  Macerata  and  Tolentino,  in  the  Roman 
states ;  hut,  though  the  Neapolitans  claimed  some 
advantages,  Murat  found  that  he  must  retreat  still 
farther,  and  cross  the  frontiers,  instead  of  holding^ 
his  ground  in  advance  of  ihem  ;  for,  while  he  had 
been  attending  to  two  of  the  great  entrances  into 
Naples,  one  Austrian  division  had  with  great  ease 
forced  a  third  entrance,  being  welcom&d  by  the 
people,  who  declared  for  King  Ferdinand;  and 
another  division  was  rapidly  advancing  by  a  fourth 
pass,  and  by  the  high  posting-road  which  runs 
from  Rome  to  the  city  of  Naples;  while  other 
Austrian  corps  were  gathering  close  on  the  flanks 
of  Murat,  and  threatening  to  glide  between  him 
and  the  frontier.  He  moved  quickly,  but  so  did 
the  Austrian  general;  and  Neapolitans  and  Aus- 
trians crossed  the  frontier,  and  enteredjhe  king<k)m 
at  very  nearly  the  same  iBpmJfc^J^^j5@gte- 
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mell  together.  Murat's  army  of  reserve  had  been 
almoit  entirely  coUected  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  in 
the  fortified  camp  of  Mignano;  and  within  that 
frontier  line  there  were  aeveral  strong  fortresses, 
many  vailed  towns,  and  many  difficult  mountain 
passes,  but  the  troops  could  stand  nowhere.  The 
people  were  all  in  a  state  of  insurrectiont  the  for- 
tresses capitulated  upon  summons,  and  the  walled 
towns  opened  their  fiates  to  the  Austriaus,  and 
hoisted  the  Bourbon  flag.  Some  of  his  generals 
told  him  that  the  best  way  to  drive  back  the  in- 
vaders was  to  make  and  proclaim  immediately  a 
constitution.  He  took  the  sapient  counael ;  a  con- 
stitution, pretty  closely  resembling  the  first  charte 
of  Ijouis  XVIII.,  was  hastily  drawn  up  on  the 
12th  of  May  among  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi ; 
and.  being  dispatched  to  Madame  Murat,  who  was 
acting  as  regent  during  her  husband's  absence  in 
the  field,  it  was  published  in  the  capital  on  the 
18th.  It  produced  much  less  sensation  than  the 
placard  of  the  day,  which  announced  the  opera 
and  ballet  that  were  to  be  performed  that  evening 
in  the  Theatre  San  Carlo.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Neapolitan  soldiers  who  had  returned  from  the 
Po,  finding  themselves  among  their  own  moun- 
tains or  near  to  their  own  homest  deserted  from 
the  standard  of  their  French  king  in  shoals,  told 
everybody  they  met  that  100,000  Austriana,  at 
the  very  least,  had  entered  the  kingdom,  and  that 
their  legitimate  true-bom  Neapolitan  king  was 
coming  hack.  Prince  Leopold,  the  second  sou 
of  King  Ferdinand}  was  with  the  Austrian  division 
that  was  advancing  by  the  direct  road  from  Rome- 
General  Manhes,  who  had  behaved  like  a  butcher 
in  Calabria,  now  behaved  like  a  coward  and  idiot, 
abandoning  positions  and  making  ridiculous  move- 
ments by  which  Murat*e  right  flank  and  rear  were 
equally  endangered.  Thanks  to  Austrian  slowness 
and  caution,  Murat  got  out  of  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  Abruzzi ;  but  it  was  only  to  learn 
that  four  or  five  entire  provinces  had  hoisted  the 
Bourbon  flag,  and  that  an  English  squadron  was 
threatening  to  bombard  the  capital,  unless  his  re- 
gent wife  delivered  over  all  his  vessels  of  war,  naval 
stores,  &C.,  to  be  held  by  the  English  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  Bonaparte's  mother,  his  uncle 
Cardinal  Fesch,  and  his  sister  Pauline,  who  had  all 
been  living  at  Naples,  had  fled  fur  France  by  sea, 
and  his  children  had  been  sent  for  security  to  the 
formidable  fortress  of  Gaeta.  While  Murat  was 
devising  how  to  make  a  stand  on  the  river  Ga- 
rigliano,  or  on  the  river  Yolturno,  the  division 
of  his  armyt  pasted  in  the  fortified  camp  of  Mig- 
naqo,  fell  into  a  panic  by  night,  set  up  the  Neapo- 
litan shout  of  "Fuytmmo.'"  which  means  rather 
more  than  the  French  ^^Sauve  qui  peutf*  mistook 
friends  for  foes,  fired  upon  one  another  in  the 
dark,  fled  from  that  excellent  position,  left  alt 
their  artillery  and  baggage  behind  them,  and  ran 
through  some  regiments  posted  in  their  rear, 
screaming,  **  We  are  betrayed  !  You  are  be- 
trayed! We  are  all  betrayed!"  This  wai  the 
last  act  of  the  campaign  which  Murat  had  com- 


menced with  the  intention  of  revolutionizing  all 
Italy,  and  then  of  crossing  the  Alps  with  a  yid 
Itahan  army  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  Schwattieu- 
berg's  army  in  France'.  He  advised  his  generali 
to  make  the  best  convention  and  bargain  fur  them- 
selves they  could  with  the  Austrians  (few  of  them 
needed  the  advice,  for  they  had  taken  thought  (or 
themselves  beforehand),  and,  quittbig  this  rem* 
nant  of  his  army,  he  travelled  tncognito  to  Naples, 
entered  the  city  in  the  dusk  of  the  eveuisK)  drove 
into  the  palace,  and  announced  that  fortune  had  be- 
trayed him,  that  all  was  lost  He  found  that  bii 
wife  had  already  concluded  an  agreement  with  Com- 
modore  Campbell,  she  consentmg  to  give  up  ibe 
Neapolitan  ships  of  war,  &c.,  and  he  engaging  to 
give  her  and  her  family,  her  private  property  and 
attendants,  an  asylum  on  board  his  ships,  and 
afterwards  a  passage  in  an  English  man-of-war  to 
whatsoever  port  in  the  Mediterranean  Ehe  migbt 
choose  to  repair  to.  When  Carolina  Bunapane 
made  this  compact  with  the  British  commodore, 
she  was  hourly  threatened  with  a  fierce  insurrec- 
tion of  all  the  IjAzzaroni,  rabble,  and  revengeful 
royalists  of  the  city ;  and  this  danger  became  much 
greater  a  day  or  two  after,  when  her  hu&haud  kil 
again  left  her,  and  when  she  found  herself  under 
the  hard  necessity  of  imploring  Campbell  to  lid 
300  English  saiion  and  marines  to  sssi&i  in 
guarding  the  palace.  It  is  to  be  mentiuned 
her  honour,  that  throughout  this  crisis,  vhieii 
lasted  several  days,  she  displayed  great  courage 
and  presence  of  mind. 

On  the  20th  of  May  the  Neapolitan  generali 
concluded  a  convention  with  the  Austrians  at  Cm 
Lanza,  a  farm  house  only  three  miles  from  Capui 
and  only  nineteen  from  Naples :  they  agreed  to  give 
up  the  fortress  of  Capua  on  the  21st,  and  the  cii; 
of  Naples  with  its  caetles,  &C.  on  the  23rd:  the  .Aus- 
trians agreed,  in  the  names  of  the  Emperor  Frauds 
and  King  Ferdinand,  that  they  and  all  the  Neapo- 
litan officers  that  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  ik 
restored  Bourbon  should  retain  their  military  rant, 
their  pay,  pensions,  honours,  titles,  estates,  &c, 
&c.  On  the  evenii^  of  the  day  on  which  this  con- 
vention was  signed  Murat  fled  from  Napla  to  the 
solitary  coast  between  Baiee  and  Mintenium,  uid 
thence,  in  a  fisherman's  boat,  crossed  over  to  the 
island  of  Ischia.  Two  Neapolitan  noblemen,  vho 
had  held  high  rank  in  his  army,  and  who  were 
exceedingly  attached  to  him,  would  not  abandi^ 
him  in  his  present  forlorn  state ;  but  except  these 
two  high-minded  men  he  had  few  followers.  03 
the  next  day  his  wife,  protected  by  English  saiion 
and  marines,  embarked  in  the  British  man-ot-nii; 
and  on  the  23rd  of  May  the  Austrians  and  the 
Bourbon  prince  Leopold  entered  Naples  in  tri- 
umph. A  few  days  after  Commodore  Campbell 
sailed  down  to  Gaeta,  took  Murat'a  four  chiltlreu 
on  board,  and  then  carried  them,  with  their  Ta<i- 
ther  and  their  rather  numerous  attendants,  to  liw 
Emperor  of  Austria's  Adriatic  port  of  Triesie- 
From  the  island  of  Ischia  Murat  and  his  thin  asd 
despondent  retinue  went  in  a  small  coa^ing-^^' 
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to  the  coast  of  France,  and  on  the  28th  or  29th  of 
May  tliey  entered  the  port  of  FrejdB,  where  Bona- 
parte had  landed  on  bia  return  from  Elba.  Here 
doubts  and  misgivingS}  which  had  been  ecomed 
before,  orercame  Murat,  and,  not  daring  to  proceed 
to  Paris  and  fkce  Bonaparte  without  annonnce* 
ment  or  preparation,  he  went  and  hid  himself  with 
hts  friends  on  the  rocky  coast  near  Toulon,  and 
wrote  a  pathetic  and  supplicatory  letter  to  Foucht?, 
offering  his  services  in  France.  Fouch«i  presented 
this  sad  letter  to  Bonaparte,  who,  after  reading  it, 
refused  to  send  his  unhappy  brother-in-law  a  pass- 
port, to  write  one  word  of  comfort  to  him,  to  take 
any  the  slightest  notice  of  him  or  of  his  hard  fate. 
Murat  and  his  friends  lay  concealed  where  they 
were  for  nearly  a  month,  or  until  the  intelligence 
of  Wellington  and  BlQcher's  memorable  victory 
reached  them.  At  the  news  the  royalists  of  Toulon, 
Marseilles,  Nismes,  and  nearly  all  the  towns  in 
that  part  of  France,  commenced  a  bloody  retalia- 
tion upon  the  republicans  and  Bonaparlists.  Some 
of  his  attendants  quitted  him,  but  Murat  with  his 
faithful  friends  sought  another  hidin^place.  He 
now  wrote  again  to  Foucht!,  beseeching  him  to 
procure  and  send  him  a  passport  for  England. 
Fouch^  returned  no  answer.  A  warm  personal 
friend,  a  busy  active  man,  who  had  once  been,  for 
a  very  brief  season,  an  officer  on  Murat's  staff  at 
Naples,  learned  the  sad  plight  in  which  that  fugi- 
tive now  was,  and  spontaneously  made  himself  his 
agent  at  Paris,  and  his  advocate  in  pleading  with 
the  allies.  But  this  agent  required  time,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  Murat  to  stay  much  longer  in  France, 
for  the  royalists  had  discovered  that  the  once  terri- 
ble dragooner  was  hiding  in  the  country,  and  their 
suspicions  and  fears  exaggerated  his  little  band  to 
the  magnitude  of  an  army.  The  fugitives  were 
more  than  once  in  danger  of  starving.  In  his 
despair  Murat  wrote  a  piteous  letter  to  Louis 
XYIII.,  and  enclosed  it  to  the  silent  Fouch^. 
After  many  adventures  almost  as  romantic  as  those 
of  Charles  Stuait  the  Pretender,  Murat  and  his 
diminished  suite  got  over  to  the  island  of  Corsica, 
and  claimed  the  liospitnlity  of  some  old  officers 
there.  He  was  assured  that  he  might  remain  with 
perfect  safety  in  the  island  till  his  representations 
to  the  allies  should  produce  their  effect  or  procure 
him  permission  to  go  and  join  his  wife  and  children 
at  Trieste.  A  few  weeks— even  a  few  days — before, 
this  assurance  would  have  filled  hira  with  joy  and 
contentment;  but  now  his  unfixed,  disorganized 
mind  had  taken  another  turn.  A  set  of  despera- 
does, chiefly  Corsicana  and  Italian  refugees,  ga- 
thered round  him  in  the  country  near  Ajaccio,  the 
birih-place  of  the  Bonapartes,  and  hinted  that  he 
might  take  a  start  from  Corsica,  as  his  brother-in- 
law  had  done  from  Elba,  and  that  with  vigour  and 
resolution,  and  his  indomitable  courage,  his  king- 
dom of  Naples  might  be  recovered !  The  two  Nea* 
politan  noblemen  who  had  followed  him  in  his 
desperate  fortunes,  and  who  were  both  of  them 
inilitary  men,  implored  him  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  to  give  up  so  hopeless  an  enterprise — to  sail 


across  the  Mediterranean  to  Tunis,  where  the 
Moors  cared  nothing  for  the  passports,  and  whence 
he  might  easily  procure  a  passage  to  Malta— or  to 
wait  patiently  among  the  Conicans  of  Ajaccio  un- 
til some  letters  should  be  received  from  Paris — to 
do  anything  rather  than  run  into  the  jaws  of 
death.  And,  when  they  saw  that  his  brain  was 
turned,  and  that  he  considered  them  as  deHcient 
in  courage  (and  not  till  then),  the  two  brave  and 
faithful  Neapolitans  took  their  leave  of  him,  look- 
ing after  the  means  of  securing  their  own  safety, 
and  leaving  him  among  his  vulgar  ruffians,  more 
than  one  of  whom  they  suspected  of  being  atraitor 
who  hoped  to  gain  advantages  by  delivering  up 
Murat  to  the  vengeance  of  King  Ferdinand.  About 
the  middle  of  September  it  was  known  at  Genoa 
and  Leghorn  that  the  ex-king  of  Naples  had  col- 
lected from  150  to  200  armed  men.  The  day  of 
departure  was  fixed,  when  an  incident  occurred 
which  ought  to  have  changed  Mural's  wild  deter- 
mination, for  it  gave  him  the  full  assurance  of  pro- 
tection and  security,  and  of  that  re-union  with  his 
fiimily  for  which  he  had  been  so  eager  a  short  time 
before.  Though  Fouch^  had  been  silent,  he  had 
not  been  altog^her  idle  in  his  cause ;  and  it  had 
not  been  difficult  for  his  own  agent  in  Paris  to 
ascertain  that  the  allied  sovereigns,  including 
Louis  XVIII.,  were  not  desirous  of  proceeding  to 
any  harsh  extremities,  or  unwilling  to  grant  per- 
mission to  Murat  to  reside,  as  a  private  gentleman, 
with  his  wife  and  family.  The  allies  well  knew  by 
this  time  that  he  was  wholly  destitute  of  the  means 
of  becoming  dangerous.  This  agent  arrived  in 
Corsica  and  presented  to  Murat  a  pass  and  letter 
from  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  Emperor  pro- 
mised him  a  safe  and  honourable  asylum  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  where  his  family  then  were ; 
suggested  that,  as  his  wife  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Countess  of  Lipano,  he  should  take  the  style  of 
Count  Lipano,  and  left  it  to  his  free  choice  to  live 
in  any  city,  country  district,  or  villa  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  or  Upper  Austria;  and  nothing  was  re- 
quired from  him  but  his  word  (4  honour  that  he 
would  not  quit  the  Austrian  dominions  without  the 
emperor's  consent,  and  that  he  would  live  there 
like  a  private  individual,  obedient  to  the  laws  of 
the  Austrian  empire.  But  so  intense  was  Murat*s 
insanity  that  he  spumed  at  these  generous  condi- 
tions. The  agent,  an  Englishman  by  birth  and 
education,  though  the  son  of  an  Italian  father,  had 
been  instructed  not  to  deliver  the  passport  to 
Murat  if  he  should  find  him  engaged  in  any  war- 
like enterprise.  The  passport  was  only  to  be  given 
conditionally.  Yet  the  said  agent,  though  he  saw 
the  armed  band,  and  the  barks  engaged  and  all 
ready  to  convey  it  to  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  and 
though  he  heard  from  Murat*s  own  lips  the  full 
extent  of  his  mad  project  for  attacking  King  Fer- 
dinand, a  sovereign  under  the  protection  of  the 
allies,  and  more  especially  under  the  protection  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  whose  army  was  still  at 
Naples,  gave  Murat  the  passport.  And  Murat, 
resoitioe  to  trickery  and  Gnesse,  professed  to  accept 
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the  asylum  offered  him  by  the  allies,  though  he 
declined  proceeding  to  Trieste  in  an  English  fri- 
gate, as  it  was  proposed  he  should  do.    He  wrote 
from  Ajaccio  an  official  letter  to  the  allied  sove- 
reigns to  this  effect.   His  obvious  intention  was 
to  blind  the  allies  as  to  his  real  ^jects,  and  to 
use  the  passport  if  he  should  be  hailed  by  a  British 
cruizer  on  his  voyage  between  Corsica  and  tlie 
Neapolitan  coasL    On  the  night  of  the  28th  of 
September  he  embarked  bis  embryo  army,  which 
had  dwindled  away  rather  than  increased,  in  Bveor 
six  small  vessels.    It  is  said,  but  not  proved,  that 
he  intended  to  land  near  the  city  of  Salerno,  where 
2000  or  3000  Neapolitan  troops  of  his  old  army 
were  stationed.    A  tempest,  which  appears  to  have 
blown  only  for  the  boats  engaged  in  this  preposte- 
rous imitation  of  the  voyage  from  Elba,  is  said  to 
have  dispersed  the  armada;  but  there  are  very 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  dispersion  was 
voluntary,  that  the  Corsicans  and  other  vagabonds, 
upon  cool  reflection,  thought  that  there  would  be  a 
much  greater  chance  of  getting  bullets  through 
their  heads  than  of  getting  money  into  their  purses 
by  following  Murat,  and  that  they  bore  away  for 
Tunis,  appropriating  everything  that  was  in  the 
boats,  and  intending  to  sell  the  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion upon  which  Murat  bad  spent  almost  his  last 
ducat  to  the  Moors  and  corsairs.    On  the  8th  of 
October,  a  holiday,  two  barks  were  seen  off  the 
western  coast  of  Calabria.    These  were  all  that 
Murat  had  been  able  to  keep  tf^ether,  and  they  bore 
him  and  his  fortunes.  He  could  not  have  come  to  a 
worse  place,  for,  of  all  the  people  in  the  kingdom  the 
Calabrians  were  the  fiercest,  and  had  the  most  rea- 
son to  abhor  the  French.    Yet  the  maniac  lauded 
there  at  the  little  town  of  Pizzo,  with  his  army  of 
twenty-eight  men,  he  waving  a  fantastic  6ag  and 
shouting     I  am  Joachim,  your  king!    It  is  your 
duty  to  obey  me !"  and  Uiey  crying  "  Long  live 
King  Joachim  V*    The  people  on  tlie  spot  seemed 
to  think  it  was  all  a  dream :  they  neither  joined 
him  nor  fell  upon  him.    He  marched  uwm  a  road 
leading  to  the  populous  city  of  Monteleone,  the 
capitBlof  the  province;  but  he  had  not  marched 
many  hundred  yards  before  he  had  a  hell-cry  at 
his  heels.     This  proceeded  from  the  people  of 
Pizzo,  who  were  led  on  by  a  ferocious  old  fiour- 
bon  partisan,  and  who  presently  poured  a  smart 
fire  of  musketry  and  rifles  upon  the  intruders, 
killing  two  on  the  spot,  and  wounding  several 
others.    Murat  now  turned  and  fled  towards  his 
boat ;  but  when  he  reached  the  beach  both  the 
boats  were  gone,  or  going.    The  admiral  of  that 
precious  armada  was  one  Barbarii,  a  Maltese,  who 
was  said  to  have  been  a  pirate  among  the  Algerines 
and  Tunisines,  and  of  whom,  in  former  days,  Murat 
had  made  ncapitaiTie  defrigalet  a  chevaJier,  and 
baron.    This  honourable  individual,  who  had  only 
just  begun  to  move  his  bark,  was  within  sight  and 
within  hearing.   Murat  gesticulated,  and  with  a 
loud  voice  called  upon  BarbviL  to  put  back  and 
take  him  on  board !    But  Barbark  had  b^rd  the 
firing  and  the  savage  yells  of  tiie  Calahiiaaft— 


Barbara  now  saw  them  gadiering  on  the  besdt— 
and  Barbar^  besides  having  an  eye  to  his  otd 
safety,  had  conceived  an  affection  for  some  valu- 
able ptoparty  which  had  been  left  in  the  bait; 
and  so,  knight  and  btron  as  he  was,  he  kejA  hii 
course.  Murat  was  presently  surrounded,  knocked 
down,  wounded  by  m11  and  dagger,  gashed  k  ibe 
head  and  face,  lacerated,  tortured.  After  seiui^ 
the  rich  jewels  he  wore  in  his  hat  and  on  his  braot, 
and  tearing  away  his  pockets,  they  would  have  torn 
out  his  heart  if  the  old  Bourbon  partisan  had  not 
told  tbem  that  it  was  proper  to  leave  to  their  las* 
ful  king  the  gratification  of  finishing  the  uiurpn. 
Even  the  women  threw  themselves  upon  the  haiid- 
some  person  uf  this  "  first  cavalry  officer  of  Eu- 
rope," tearing  away  his  hair  by  h&odfuls,  hii 
whiskers  and  moustachios  by  the  roots,  grinDin; 
and  spitting  in  his  face,  and  shriekii^  over  him 
like  furies.  To  this  complexion  had  his  in&dnea 
brought  him  at  last  It  was  a  fearful  and  s  reroll- 
ing  scene — Covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  they  car- 
ried him  into  the  confined  and  filthy  cutle  of  Pizza. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria's  passport  was  found  about 
his  person.  The  manuscript  of  a  piodsmatiaD, 
corrected  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  intended  ti 
be  printed  and  distributed,  was  also  discoveied; 
and  it  contained  a  clause  threatening  with  death  til 
such  Neapolitan  officers,  mini^rs,  and  emplogit 
of  Kiug  Ferdinand,  as  did  not  immediately  quit 
their  functions  and  submit  to  his  (King  Joachim's) 
authority,  with  death  as  rebels  and  traitors.  The 
intelligence  of  his  landing  and  capture  was  con- 
veyed to  King  Ferdinand  at  Naples  by  teiegiapb 
and  by  rapid  couriers ;  and,  by  telegraph,  Ferdi- 
nand's faithful  general  Nunziante,  who  commanded 
in  Calabria,  was  ordered  to  proc^  immediatdr  lo 
Pizzo,  and  there  institute  a  military  tribunal  to  try 
or  to  condemn  Murat,  by  one  of  his  own  lans,  u  i 
disturber  of  the  public  tranquillity.  Other  and 
more  precise  instructions  were  carried  into  Ctli- 
bria  by  the  Prince  of  Canosa,  a  sort  of  Bourbouisi 
Saliceti,  and  the  most  violent  and  revengeful  mu  in 
Ferdinand's  service.  The  work  was  soon  finiiheil. 
General  Nunziante  had  never  been  in  Marsl's  lo- 
vice,  having  followed  Ferdinand  to  Sicily ;  but  tfam 
out  of  the  seven  oflGcers  appointed  to  pass  senttoce 
of  death  upon  him  had  been  in  his  service,  snd  bid 
received  from  him  liberal  advancement,  gifts,  and 
honours.  When  advised  that  he  was  to  be  abot  in 
a  court-yard  of  the  caatle,  he  said  to  Captain  Stratli, 
"In  the  tragedy  of  the  death  of  the  Due  d'Ei^hint 
which  King  Ferdinand  is  now  avenging  viib  an- 
other tragedy,  I  took  no  part,  and  this  I  swear 
the  Eternal  God  before  whrae  judgment  I  mini 
now  appear  !*'  He  wrote  a  moving  letter  to  bii 
wife  and  diildren.  He  was  attended  by  s  prioi; 
he  took  the  sacrament,  professed  that  he  vaa  a  b^ 
tiever  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church, 
at  the  request  of  the  priest,  wrote  ona  sheetofptpOT 
"  I  declare  that  I  die  as  a  good  Christian.— J- 


When  in  the  court-yard  he  refused  to  be  bliad- 
fulded  :  he  stood  up  firmly,  and  with  t  firm  rnce 
said  to  his  executioners,  "  Soldien,.ure  my 
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Aim  at  my  heart  !**  The  uldien  fired,  and  he  fell 
dead.  It  was  the  13th  of  October,  1815.  He  waa 
ill  hia  45th  year.* 

Terrible  reports  had  been  spread  by  the  Bona- 
partiata  aa  to  the  intentions  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  towards  their  unhappy  and  betrayed  coun- 
try. At  one  time  it  was  confidently  reported  that 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  continued  sitting, 
had  determined  to  disaunex  from  France  not  only 
the  whole  of  Alsace,  but  also  the  whole  of  Jjorraine 
and  of  Tranche  Compte.  At  length  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  settled  the  conditions  :  treaties  and  con- 
ventionB  were  a^ed  at  Paris  by  Louis  XVIII.  on 
the  20ih  of  November.  The  allies  took  no  territory 
from  France,  and  made  none  but  the  most  trifling 
alteratiom  in  her  frontier  lines.  But,  in  order  to 
retain  a  powerful  bold  upon  France  during  a  season 
of  probation,  they  determined  to  keep  temporary 
pOMCssion  of  seventeen  of  the  frontier  fortresses 
for  a  term  nut  exceeding  five  years,  and  which  cir* 
cQmstances  might  reduce  to  three  years,  and  to 
maintain  in  these  fortresses  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  an  army  of  allied  troops  not  greater 
than  150,000  men,  to  be  paid  and  supported  hy 
France.  The  allied  sovereigns  also  exacted  pay 
ment  at  least  for  some  of  the  enormous  expenses 
they  had  incurred  ;  but  they  limited  their  demand 
to  the  narrow  period  of  the  Hundred  Days,  and 
fixed  the  total  sum,  to  be  divided  among  all  of  them, 
at  700,000,000  of  francs.  Nor  was  France  to  pay 
this  very  limited  contribution  at  once,  or  even  at 
ahoit  intervals,  but  in  easy  instalments.  One  grand 
national  restitution  was,  however,  insisted  upon, 
and  happily  carried  into  execution  some  time  be- 
fore the  signing  of  the  treaties  and  conventions  in 
November.  The  Mus^  Nofolhn^  or  the  Museum 
of  the  Ijouvre,  had  been  crammed  with  ^e  plunder 
of  all  the  states  of  Italy,  of  Belgium,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  This  plunder,  commenced 
under  the  repuUic,  waa  continued  and  systematised 
under  Bonaparte :  wherever  there  were  master- 
pieces of  art,  fine  pictures,  fine  statues,  rare  manu- 
scripts, or  other  objects  of  antiquity,  the  finest  and 
rarest  were  seized  and  carried  to  Paris,  **  the 
Temple  of  Taste,"  "  the  Centre  of  the  Universe." 
The  most  glorious  of  all  these  works  of  art  had 
been  taken  from  the  weakest  and  most  defenceless 
states.  While  the  allied  armies  were  undisputed 
xnftsters  of  Paris  in  1814,  the  salutary  word,  restitu- 
tion, had  never  once  been  uttered ;  but  now  every 
precious  article  of  that  accumulated  plunder  was  to 
be  restored  to  those  from  whom  it  had  been  taken. 
Sy  no  other  right  than  that  of  conqueat,  or  the 
right  of  the  strong  over  the  v^eak,  had  they  been 
obtained ;  and,  if  conquest  bad  given  right  of  pos- 
session, sorely  conqoest  gave  to  the  allies  the  leas 
celfiah  right  of  restitotion.  Eoglnnd  had  nothiug 
to  claim  for  herself,  for  the  French  commissioners 

*  Collrtb,  Sioria  A\  Nftpoll — Prlvmle  InfoniMlioa  eollMlcd  Is  Um 
eouatiT  BDil  on  tlw  Tnr  apot.  Wa  were  at  Huo  iu  the  awDth  of 
July,  ISIS,  ju«  nloe  montbs  and  m  IHrdftyi  •fUr  ttw  axfcathia  of 
Moral. 

Old  Kinf  Ftrdiund  (dintijiad  ttw  una  of  tlia  tMra  Into  "  II  Ftulo- 
li^mu,"  or  The  Hort  Fdthfiil ;  ud  gmnXd  U  ku  exempUoD  boa  Uig 
fcuU  dattet  Ita  tn  yous. 


of  taste,  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  invading  and 
conquering  armies,  had  not  been  enabled  to  visit 
our  museums  and  collections ;  nor  had  Russia  any- 
thing to  claim  in  this  way,  as  she  had  lost  nothing, 
and  had  not  very  much  to  lose  except  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  hut  they  supported  the  claims  of  those 
whose  losses  had  been  great — ihey  were  champions 
of  the  generous  principle  tliat  every  state,  whether 
weak  or  powerful,  should  at  this  great  settling  get 
hack  its  own.  Lord  Castleieagh  called  it  a  great 
moral  lesson  for  the  French;  and  it  wra  so,  if  the 
French  had  been  disposed  to  benefit  by  it 

Other  sums  of  money  were  subsequently  exacted 
from  France,  but  the  burthen  of  supporting  the 
150,000  men  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  limit. 
As  a  new  French  array  was  organized,  upon  which 
Louis  XVIII.  considered  that  ht  might  rely,  30,000 
of  the  allies,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  army,  were 
withdrawn  in  the  year  1817,  although  only  two 
years  had  yet  elapaed ;  and  it  was  determined  that 
the  whole  of  that  occupying  army  should  be  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  ikree  years  were  completed.  At 
the  congress  of  Aix-la'Chapelle,  which  assembled 
in  the  mouth  of  September,  1818,  and  at  which 
the  Emperois  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the 
King  of  Pmssia,  attended  in  person,  the  sove- 
reigns of  Kngland  and  France  being  represented 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  great  doubts  weie 
expressed  by  some  purlies  whether  France  could 
be  safely  left  to  herself,  and  whether  it  would  not 
be  belter  to  keep  possession  of  some  of  the  com- 
mending frontier  fortresses  for  the  two  years 
longer ;  but  these  doubts  were  overruled,  and  it  waa 
decided  that  not  a  aingle  fortreas  should  be  kept, 
and  that  not  a  man  of  the  army  of  occupation 
should  be  left  in  France,  beyond  the  20th  of  No- 
v«nber,  when  the  term  of  three  years  expired. 
This  decision  was  adopted  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
and  was  announced  at  Paris  on  the  5th,  and  a 
convention  for  the  entire  evacuation  of  France 
was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  9th.  But  the  French 
were  made  to  pay  some  indemnities  for  the  spolia- 
tions inflicted  un  their  neighbours  during  the  revo- 
lution, and  indemnities  to  some  states  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  These  conjoint  amounts  made 
up  another  700,000,000  of  francs,  or  28,000,000/. 
sterling,  or  thereabouts  ;  and  there  were  some 
other  items  which  may  have  carried  the  whole 
sum  to  be  paid  by  France,  by  instalments,  for 
the  bloody  freak  of  the  Hundred  Days,  to  about 
60,000,000/.  sterling.  England,  satisfied  with  the 
discharge  of  the  private  claims  of  her  subjects 
upon  the  French  government,  gave  up  her  public 
share  of  the  indemnities,  which  amounted  only  to 
some  4,000,000/.  or  5,000,000/.,  to  the  King  of 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  to  assist  him  in 
restoring  and  repairing  that  great  barrier  of  for- 
tresses, which  had  been  devised  by  our  own  great 
Dutch-bom  king, William  III.,  to  check  the  power 
of  France  on  that  side,  and  which  had  been  first 
neglected,  and  then  abandoned,  by  that  light- 
hoidedj  volatile  reformer  and  ^""''j^^^^f^^^ 
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peror  Joseph  II.,  who  had,  in  so  many  ways, 
plftved  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  and  rendered  easy  the  progress  of  the 
French  revolutionists. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  year  1815,  before  any  sums 
could  be  procured  from  the  government  of  Louis 
XVlII.a  the  British  government  was  obliged  to  send 
■till  more  money  to  the  allied  aorereigns,  whose 
then  enormous  armies  mu^t  otherwise  have  lived 
at  large  on  the  French  people,  or  on  the  peoples 
through  whom  the  retiring  portions  of  them  had 
to  march;  and  it  was  the  grant  (we  believe  in 
fiome  cases  it  was  idly  called  ^n)  of  4,000,000/. 
or  5,000,000/.  of  English  money  that  smoothed 
many  difficulties,  and  forwarded  the  homeward 
march  of  650,000  men. 

During  the  same  most  eventful  of  years,  the 
sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  was  extended  over 
the  whole  of  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  and  a  period 
was  put  to  that  miserable  episode,  the  American 
war. 

The  American  successes  at  sea,  such  as  they 
were,  may  be  said  to  have  closed  with  the  year 
1813,  or  with  the  first  year  of  the  war.  Some 
larger  and  more  suitable  British  frigatei  were  sent 
out,  and  in  every  action  which  followed,  where 
there  was  anything  like  an  equality  of  force,  the 
Americans  were  beaten  without  much  difficulty ; 
and,  wherever  the  superiority  of  force  lay  on  our 
side,  they  were  beaten  with  perfect  ease.  The 
most  memorable  of  these  frigate  fights  was  that 
which  was  fought  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1813,  be- 
tween the  *  Shannnn'  and  the  *  Chesapeake.*  It 
lasted  fifteen  minutes,  only  eleven  of  which  were 
spent  in  firing,  and  it  was  terminated  by  the  Eng- 
lish boarding  and  capturing  the  American  ship. 
All  the  circumstances  are  known  to  every  English- 
man. It  was  a  battle  upon  challenge,  sent  into 
Boston  harbour  by  the  captain  of  the  '  Shannon,' 
the  gallant  Broke;*  it  was  a  buttle  where  the 
ships  were  equally  matched,  or  rather  where  there 
was  a  slight  superiority  of  force  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans ;  it  was  a  battle  fought  within  sight  of  the 
American  shore,  close  in  to  Boston,  where  several 
armed  American  ships  were  lying,  and  where  a 
public  feast  was  preparing  to  honour  the  triumph 
of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  *  Chesapeake it 
was  a  battle  wherein  the  Americans  had  every 
incentive  to  exertion,  and  they  did  their  best.  A 
sea-prophet  had  said  or  sung,  eight  months  before 
the  encounter  took  place  — 

**  Anil,  u  the  war  they  Aid  proToke, 
We'll  pay  thf  m  with  our  cuDnon  ; 
Th*'  tintt  to  do  It  id\\  be  Hrokr, 
Id  tlie  gallMit  Mi>,  the  Nuamkdn." 

But,  although  the  forte  of  the  '  Sbiinnon'  lay  in 
her  admirable  gunnery  (Captain  Broke  had  sedu- 
lously trained  his  people  to  the  use  of  their  guns, 
and  spent  his  own  money  to  make  up  for  the 
niggardliness  of  the  government,  and  supply  his 
men  with  plenty  of  ammunition  to  practise  with) 

*  captain  Bnke'i  letter  to  Opteln  lAmtnee  otQia '  CbeMpeahe,' 
Imi  bMh  ncpnttr  mibllilMd,  mad  for  Uie  trrt  ttma  ta  ita  ampleu 
firm.  In  the  ■  Uiltiui  koA  Foreign  Ruview'  (No.  xiz.,  July,  18i3),  a 
work  «bkh  hu  fivea  tvo  or  three  good  arttalei  on  sktbI  niitor)'- 


it  was  not  by  the  fire  of  her  guos,  but  by  board* 
itig,  thnt  the  'Shannon'  beat  the  ' Cheupeake,' 
huisteil  '*  the  old  ensign  over  the  Yankee  eolom," 
and  led  her  away  in  triumph  before  the  eyei  of  til 
her  friends  aahoie.  It  should  appear,  honm, 
from  American  writers,  and  from  the  report  of  the 
American  court  of  inquiry,  that  if  a  Usck  bnglc- 
man  had  not  deserted  his'  quarters,  and  had  not 
been  too  frightened  to  be  able  to  Uow  bii  horn  U 
call  the  men  to  their  quarters,  the  boarders  vuold 
certainly  have  been  repelled  !* 

Commodore  Rodgers.  with  his  leviathan  frigUc 
the  'President,'  and  the  'Congress,'  in  s  third 
cruize  which  he  undertook  in  1813,  ran  Bme 
narrow  risks  of  falling  in  with  forces  far  Euperior 
to  his  own,  and  more  than  once  he  ran  away  from 
a  force  very  inferior  to  his  own.  It  might  bt  i 
mistake — it  might  be  some  defect  in  the  grtii 
Yankee  commodore's  sight;  but  what  other nwB 
clearly  enough  saw  as  a  British  frigate  of  the 
smallest  class,  and  a  sloop  of  war,  Ik,  the  grai 
Rodgers,  saw,  and  persisted  in  seeing,  u  tve 
British  ships  of  the  line;  and  he  actually  ran  fif 
eighty  hours  before  our  frigate  and  sloop.  Durini 
each  of  the  three  days  of  the  chase,  a  treble  alio*- 
ance  of  grog  was  served  out  on  board  the  'PrW- 
dent,'  and  an  immense  quantity  of  star,  chae, 
and  other  kinds  of  dismantling  shot  were  eoi 
upon  deck  in  readiness  for  action;  hut,  in  ipited 
all  the  grog  and  Dutch  courage,  and  terrible  pit- 
paration  of  shot,  the  conqueror  of  the  *ik'i 
Belt*  continued  his  flight,  vowing  that  the  tin 
craft  astern  were  what  he  had  first  taken  them 
Rodgers,  who  was  trying  to  pick  up  unarmed  ma- 
chant  vessels  sailing  without  convoys,  ran  into  the 
Irish  Channel,  ran  all  round  Ireland,  then  rt 
for  the  banka  of  Newfoundland,  and  at  last  m 
safe  into  Rhode  Island,  with  a  few  merchantmen 
as  prizes.  But  it  was  only  through  a  most  lin- 
gular combination  of  luck  on  his  part  that  he  «» 
thus  enabled  to  get  inlo  an  American  harlnui; 
and,  being  there,  he  seemed  determined  "  to  go  t» 
tea  no  more."  He  arrived  at  Rhode  Ishuut  a 
September,  and  did  not  quit  it  till  December. 
Other  American  heroes  wwc  equally  inaciife,  fe 
the  affiiir  of  the  *  Shannon  *  and  *  Cbesspeake 
was  rather  discouraging,  and  the  increased  nnn^ 
of  men-of-war  on  the  coast  was  still  more  » 
This  time  Rodgers  put  to  sea  alone;  that  i!,t« 
*  President'  had  no  consort.  Seeing  tiro  fiig>tt*< 
he  ran  away  from  them,  withoat  trusting 
ciently  to  the  sailing  qualities  of  his  ship 
'  President' out&ailed  almost  every  ship  afloii)" 
let  them  come  near  enough  for  him  to  ascertain  vhit 
they  really  were.  The  frigates  were  French,  nndei 
the  flag  of  Louis  XVIII.  Rodgers  by  thUiin"* 
had  run  away  so  often,  that  it  was  thought  n«n- 
sary  to  his  honour  that  fiction  should  be  moitta 
to  in  order  to  show  th^  he  had  stood  somevhof- 
One  of  his  offieera  wrote  a  letter,  asserting  tbit 
Rodgers  had  ofiered  baule  to  the  captain  of  i 
British  14,  who,  "  strange  as  it  may  appeu, 
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had  declined  the  inTitation ;  that  the  commander 
of  that  Britiih  74  had  it  in  bis  power,  for  fire 
conucutive  hours*  to  bring  at  any  moment  he 
chose  the  '  President^  to  action,  the  main-top-iail 
of  the  frigate  being  to  the  mast  during  all  that 
time.  The  o£Ecer  of  the  '  President '  did  not 
venture  to  give  the  name  of  this  cowardly  ahip- 
of-the-line ;  but  a  book-making  friend  on  shore  de- 
clared that  it  naa  ascertained  afterwards  to  have  been 
the  *Plantagenet,*  74,  Captain  Lloyd.  The  *Plan- 
tagenet,'  as  proved  by  her  log,  was  some  hundreds 
of  miles  off,  in  the  direction  of  Carlisle  Bay,  Bar- 
badoeB.  The  ship  which  the  American  commo- 
dore saw  and  waited  for  was  the  *  Loire,'  38-guo 
frigate.  Captain  T.  Brown,  who  had  seventy-live 
of  his  beat  men,  indudiiig,  of  course,  several  officers 
and  petty  officers,  absent  in  prizes,  who  bad  forty 
men  too  aick  to  do  duty,  and  who  had  only  220 
men  actually  on  board.  It  was  not  surprising  that 
Captain  Brown  did  not  attack  Rodgers ;  but  why 
did  not  Rodgers  attack  him  ?  This  waiting  five 
hours  to  be  attacked  by  a  frigate  of  very  inferior 
force,  and  then  getting  the  frigate  described  as  a 
74,  appears  to  have  been  Rodgers's  last  exploit  iu 
this  war.  The  *  President '  put  to  sea  again,  and 
she  was  taken  ;  but  Rodgers  was  not  in  her. 

Captain  David  Porter,  in  the  American  frigate 
'  Essex,*  rounded  Cape  Horn,'  entered  the  Pacifio> 
Ocean,  and,  cruising  along  the  coasts  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  and  among  the  Galli)Migo  lalonds,  captured 
twelve  British  whale-ships.    For  a  good  many 
months  Porter  h&d  it  all  his  own  way,  as  there 
was  no  British  armed  vessel  on  that  coast.  But 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1814,  while  he  was  lying 
in  a  harbour  in  the  Bay  of  Valparaisoi  hii  tran- 
quillity wat  disturbed  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  *  Phoebe,'  36-gun  British  frigate,  Captain 
J.  Hillyar,  accompanied  by  the  18-gun  sloop  *  Che- 
rub,* Captain  T.  Tudor  Tucker.   The  American 
captain's  first  attempt  was  upon  the  loyalty  of  the 
-Gngliah  seamen;  but,  this  failing,  he  destroyed 
some  of  his  prizes,  and  attempted  to  escape  by 
Hight.    Though  he  displayed  great  ingenuity,  he 
could  not  effect  his  purpose,  nor  venture  out  of  the 
harbour  until  the  28tli  of  February.     It  seems 
doubtful  whether  he  would  have  ventured  to  sea 
even  then  if  a  fresh  gale  had  not  caused  his  frigate 
to  part  her  larboard  cable  and  to  drag  her  starboard 
anchor  out  to  sea.    Sail,  however,  being  presently 
set  upon  the  *  Essex,'  and  the  British  frigate  being 
to  leeward,  Porter  thought  he  saw  a  good  prospect 
of  escaping.  But,  in  rounding  the  point  at  the  west 
end  of  the  bay,  a  heavy  squall  struck  hia  frigate 
and  carried  away  her  mein-top-mast.   Tbere  was 
nothing  now  left  for  him  but  to  strike  or  fight 
against  odds,  the  'Phoebe*  frigate  being  about  a 
match  for  the  *  Essex,*  without  the  sloop  of  war. 
As  became  him,  he  chose  to  fight  first,  and  he 
fought  bis  ship  well,  though  certainly  not  deaiie- 
rately,  and  then  hauled  down  bis  numerous  Sags 
and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  English.  There 
was  no  fame  gained  by  the  victors  in  this  unequal 
contest ;  nor  would  any  honour  have  been  lost  by 


the  ranqtuahed  and  the  captured,  if  they  had  not 
retorted  to  exaggerationa  and  atnolute  folsehooda 
to  enhance  the  heroism  of  their  defence,  and  to 
accoimt  for  a  fact  which  was  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  disparity  of  their  force.  Nearly  at  the 
same  time  an  American  18-gun  ahip-sloup,  com- 
manded by  Joseph  Bainbridge,  fell  in  with  the 
British  18-pounder  36-gun  frigate  '  Orpheus,* 
Captain  Hugh  Pigot,  and  the  12-gun  schooner 

*  Shelburne,'  and  struck  her  "  star-spangled  ban- 
ner'* before  a  single  shot  could  touch  her.  A  few 
months  after  this  rather  cowardly  surrender  of 
Bainbridge,  Captain  William  Manners  of  the  Bri- 
tish 18-gua  stoop  '  Reindeer ' — a  fir-built  vessel, 
weak  and  rotten  with  age,  and  mounting  only 
24-poundert— fought  Captain  Johnston  Blakeley 
of  the  American  ship-aloop  *  Wasp  '—which  nearly 
doubled  the  '  Reindeer  *  in  the  weight  of  her  broad- 
side, and  in  the  number  of  her  crew — until  he  as 
well  aa  his  vessel  was  knocked  to  pieces.  The 
calves  of  Captain  Manners's  legs  ware  partly  shot 
away  early  in  the  action.  A  grape  or  cauister-shot 
passed  through  both  his  thighs :  he  fell  on  his 
knees,  but  quickly  sprang  up,  and  resolutely  re- 
fused to  quit  the  deck.  At  this  time,  owing  to  her 
crippled  state,  his  vessel  fell  with  her  bow  against 
the  hrboard  quarter  of  the  '  Wasp,*  in  whose  tops 
was  the  usual  proportion  of  musketry  aud  rifles. 
Seeing  the  dreadful  slaughter  which  this  firing 
from  the  tops  was  causing  among  his  crew,  Man- 
ners, maimed,  lamed,  lacerated,  and  bleeding  as 
he  was,  shouted,  "Follow  me,  my  hoys! — we  must 
board  !"  With  this  object  he  was  climbing  into 
the  rigging,  when  two  balls  from  the '  Wasp's  * 
main-top  penetrated  bis  skull.  Placing  one  hand 
on  hia  forehead,  and  oonvulnvely  brandidiing  hia 
sword  with  the  other,  he  uttered  the  words,  "  Oh 
God  I'*  and  dropped  from  the  rigging,  dead  on  his 
own  deck.  After  they  had  lost  their  gallant  young 
captain,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  officers,  and 
more  than  half  of  their  messmates,  the  crew  of  the 

*  Reindeer  *  allowed  the  Americans  to  board  and 
plant  the  stars  and  stripes  over  the  union-jack.* 
We  cite  this  battle  to  do  honour  to  the  bruve  young 
Manners,  and  to  show  what  is  understood  among 
true  English  sailors  by  the  expressions  "  heroic 
and  desperate  resistance,"  "  fighting  to  the  last,*' 
&C.  If  Captain  David  Porter,  when  fighting  the 
'  Essex '  near  Valparaiso  against  odds,  had  fought 
like  Manner*,  he  might,  perchance,  not  have  re- 
turned home  to  write  and  publish  the  rhodomon- 
tading  journal  of  bis  cruize  into  the  Pacific;  but 
hia  officers,  his  sailors  (or  such  of  these  as  sur- 
vived), and  his  countrymen,  might  hare  bestowed 
upon  hia  exploit  the  praises  due  to  a  marvelloua 
defence. 

The  capture  of  the  *  President,'  which  had  had 
BO  many  narrow  escapes,  was  the  last  naval  con- 
test, and  took  place  some  weeks  after  the  signature 
in  Europe  of  a  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  but  before  the  news  uf  that  event 
had  reached  America.  The  '  President,'  with  other 
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■hipfl  of  war,  had  long  been  blockaded  in  Sandy 
Hook,  near  New  York,  by  a  British  ship  of  the  line 
and  three  frigates.  It  was  Commodore  Decatur  that 
commanded  the  *  President  *  now.  On  the  14th  of 
January,  1815,  Decatur,  availing  himself  of  a  very 
faTourable  wind,  and  of  a  temporary  absence  of  all 
the  blockading  diipi,  got  out  to  sea.  He  was  pre- 
sently descried  and  pursued  by  the  *  Majestic  * 
56-gun  ship,  and  by  the  *  Endymion '  40-gun  fri- 
gate. The  'President*  beat  the  *  Majestic'  in 
sailing;  but  on  the  following  day,  the  15th,  the 

*  Endymion,*  Captain  Henry  Hope,  came  up  with 
her  and  brought  her  to  action.  They  fought,  at 
pretty  close  quarters,  from  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon until  eight  o*clock  in  the  -evening,  when  the 
American  frigate  ceased  her  5re  altogether,  being 
ftarfiilly  shattered  in  the  hull.  The  '  Endymion,* 
conceiving  that  she  had  struck,  ceased  her  Bre  also, 
and  began  to  bend  new  aaiia,  her  present  ones 
having  been  cut  into  ribands.    But  while  the 

*  Endymion '  thus  dropped  astern,  the  '  President,* 
not  80  much  injured  in  her  riggii^  as  in  her  hull, 
bore  away  under  a  crowd  of  canvasB.  The  *  Ma- 
jestic *  had  been  left  hr  behind,  and  fyr  many  houra 
the  *  President  *  had  had  a  fair  field  with  the  *  En- 
dymion,' whose  force  she  greatly  exceeded  in  size, 
weight  of  metal,  and  number  of  men  ;  but  now  she 
had  scarcely  run  three  hours  in  the  dark  before  she 
fell  upon  the  British  frigate  *  Pomone,*  Captain 
John  Richard  Lumtey,  who  poured  in  a  starboard 
broadside,  which  did  little  or  no  mischief.  The 

*  President '  luffed  up  as  if  to  return  the  broadside ; 
but,  instead  of  firing,  she  hailed  that  she  had  sur- 
rendered, and  hoisted  a  light  in  her  mizen  rigging 
to  announce  the  fact,  it  being  useless  to  strike  a 
flag  in  that  obscurity.  At  this  moment  a  third 
British  frigate,  '  Tenedos,*  Captain  Hyde  Parker, 
came  up  on  the  '  President's '  starboard  aide,  and 
the '  Endymion '  was  now  not  very  far  astern.  As 
the  last-named  frigate,  which  had  the  sole  honour 
of  the  battle,  had  lost  all  her  boats  but  two  aeveral 
days  before,  and  ai  these  two  boats  had  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  action  with  the  '  President,*  the 
'  Pomone  *  and  the  'Tenedos '  sent  each  a  boat  to 
take  possession  of  the  *  President,'  which  was 
frightfully  battered  and  riddled  in  the  hull,  and 
had  six  feet  water  in  her  hold.  Out  of  her  465 
men  and  4  boys,  the  *  President  *  had  35  killed  and 
70  wounded.  The  *  Endymion  '  had  sustained 
scarcely  any  injury  except  in  her  rigging  and  fore- 
top-mast,  none  of  her  other  masta  being  much  hurt. 
Out  of  her  319  men  and  2?  boys,  she  had  1 1  killed 
and  14  wounded. 

By  land  the  republicans  continued  to  show  how 
much  their  hearts  were  set  upon  annexing  Canada 
to  their  dominions.  In  spite  of  the  defeats,  losses, 
surrenders,  and  disgraces  of  the  year  1812,  they 
renewed  ^eir  attempt  in  1813.'  By  a  sudden 
movement  bv  water,  York,  on  Lake  Ontario  in 
Upper  Canada,  was  tsken  by  General  Dearborn, 
who  was  mipported  by  an  American  freshwater 
flotilla  under  Commodore  Chauncey.  General 
Sheafiie,  who  had  about  700  men,  British  regulars 


and  Canadian  militia,  and  a  few  Red  Indians, dnw 
off  his  regulars  and  left  the  rest  to  capitulate  wiUt* 
in  the  town,  wherein  conaiderable  publie  itorei 
were  lost,  llie  great  lakes  now  became  the  mnt 
active  scene  of  warfare—of  an  araphilnous  sort  of 
warftre,  for  the  same  men  often  fought  one  day  on 
water  and  the  next  day  on  land,  now  in  extempo- 
rized fir-flotillas,  and  now  in  forts  or  in  pouiions 
on  the  banks  of  those  lakes.  This  had  been  fore- 
seen and  ought  to  have  been  provided  for.asneailT 
everything  depended  on  the  establishment  of  i 
naval  superiority  on  the  lakes.  The  defence  of 
Canada,  and  the  important  co-operation  of  ttie 
Indians,  depended,  in  a  very  great  measnrcupn! 
our  having  the  superiority  on  these  lakes ;  but  our 
government  had  neglected  the  means  necessarju 
gain  and  keep  such  superiority,  and  General  Sir 
George  Frevost  possessed  not  those  resources  nf 
genius,  and  invention,  and  energy,  which  nir^it 
have  made  up  for  the  n^ligence  of  the  home 
government;  and  hence  it  happened  that  the 
Americans  obtained  some  little  triumphs  over  tlK 
British  flag  in  those  fresh-water  seas,  ind  wtre 
oiabled  more  than  once  to  carry  fire  and  imnl 
into  our  prorincea.  Our  squadron  on  lake  Ontnio 
had  been  left  miserably  weak,  and  the  effijrti  rt 
increase  its  strength  were  not  proportiowte  t» 
those  made  by  the  Americans.  In  1813,  vhes 
the  first  action  of  any  consequence  took  place  on 
that  lake,  Sir  James  Yeo  was  indeed  strong  enoueh 
to  defeat  Commodore  Chauncey,  and  to  wpturt 
two  schooners  of  the  American  squadron  or  flotHlij 
but  the  Americans  avoided  a  general  action  m. 
some  new  vessels  they  had  laid  down  abould  te 
completed. 

The  republicans,  after  embarking  the  captured 
stores  of  the  town  of  York,  sailed  for  Niagara,  hb^ 
concentrated  6000  infantry,  250  cavalry,  and  a  |om 
train  of  artillery  upon  that  point.  Their  fiotiili 
had  the  water  all  to  itself,  and  under  its  destm> 
tive  fire  General  Dearborn  made  good  his  landini 
on  the  Canadian  abore  near  Fort  George.  Our 
troops  and  the  Canadian  miKtia,  out-numbered  u 
fi)ur  or  five  to  one,  were  compelled  to  give 
after  making  a  gallant  stand  and  sufiering  a  hea^ 
loss.  General  Vincent,  our  commander  on  iht 
Niagara,  retired  up  the  strait,  collected  the  smil; 
garrisons  of  Fort  Erie  and  other  poets,  mMtcrrt 
about  1600  bayonets  in  all,  and  gained  a  good  posi' 
tion  at  Burlington  Bay,  fifty  miles  from  ff 
George,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  in- 
tercept him.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  Jii« 
(1813)  Vincent  saw  the  Americans  appToachirf 
his  position  by  the  lake  shore.  On  die  followini 
morning,  intending  to  attack  Vincent  in  thiapoa- 
tion  with  3500  men  and  9  pieces  of  artillerv,  tlKf 
encamped  within  five  or  six  miles.  lieutcnint 
Colonel  Harvey,  the  British  deputy-adjaUnt  ffM- 
ral,  reconnoitred  thia  republican  camp,  and  tha 
proposed  to  surprise  it  by  night.  General  Viii«« 
agreed :  and,  at  the  dead  of  niijht,  the  hslv»oft« 
British  regiments,  mustering  prectaely  704 1«"> 
rushed  with  fixed  bayonets  into  the  Aneric* 
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camp,  headed  by  Colonel  Harvey.  The  Burprise 
was  complete ;  the  republicans  fled  iu  every  direc- 
tion, leaving  two  general  officers,  100  prisoners, 
and  four  field-pieces  behind  them.  The  British 
retired  to  their  own  position  with  whatever  they 
coald  carry  o£F.  Aa  the  light  of  d^  returned  the 
Americana  returned  to  their  camp ;  but-it  was  only 
to  destroy  stores,  provisions,  &c.  Tliey  then  made 
a  precipitate  retreat  of  eleven  miles,  never  stopping 
until  they  were  joined  by  strong  reinforcemente. 

la  the  meanwhile  Sir  Oeoige  Prevost,  waking 
from  a  long  slumber,  agreed  to  go  with  Sir  Jamea 
Veo  and  his  squadron,  to  make  an  attack  upon 
Sackett's  Harbour,  and  destroy  the  forts,  the  arse- 
nalB,  and  the  dock-yard,  where  the  Americans  had 
a  frigate  almost  ready  for  launching,  and  several 
other  vessels ;  but  when  this  wavering  and  spirit- 
less general  reconnoitred  the  place  he  would  not 
venture  an  attack,  and  returned  across  the  water 
towards  Kingston.   Then  he  changed  his  mind 
and  vent  hack  to  Sackett'a  Harbour ;  and  (but 
not  without  more  wavering  and  losa  of  time) 
our  troops,  ^out  750  strong,  were  landed.  The 
Americans  were  presently  driven  at  the  bayonet's 
pomt  into  some  loop-holed  barracks  and  forts ;  and 
BO  panic-stricken  were  they  that  tbey  immediately 
set  fire  to  their  new  frigate,  their  naval  barracks 
and  artoial,  and  destroyed  a  gun-brig  and  all  the 
stores  which  had  so  recently  been  captured  at 
York.   While  the  arsenal  was  in  flames,  while  the 
Americana  were  flying  through  the  village,  and 
when  the  complete  success  of  the  assailants  was 
certain.  Sir  Geuige  Prevost  sent  a  precipitate  order 
fur  retreat,  meruy  because  a  momentary  resist- 
ance was  ofiered  by  a  party  of  Americans  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  l^-barracka !    The  British 
troops  reluctantly  obeyed  their  general's  order  and 
returned  to  their  boats,  men  and  officers  being 
acutely  sensible  to  his  foUy.and  wondering  by  what 
meana  so  incompetent  a  commander  bad  been 
placed  over  them.    If  Sir  George  Prevost  had 
studied  the  htstory  of  the  var  of  the  American 
revolution,  it  could  only  have  been  with  an  eye  to 
copy  all  the  indecisions  and  blunders  of  the  forma- 
lisrag,  badly  instructed  English  generals  of  that 
period.    But  the  Howes,  CUntonk,  and  Burgoynes 
were  at  least  always  ready  to  fight   Aa  soon  aa  the 
Americans  could  believe  tliat  the  English  were  really 
abandoning  their  enterprise  at  the  moment  that  it 
^as  all  but  completed,  they  rushed  back  to  atop  the 
conflagration  :  they  were  too  late  to  save  the  stores 
ivhich  had  been  brought  from  York,  the  navy  bar- 
racks, or  the  brig,  but  the  frigate  on  the  stocks, 
"being  built  of  green  wood,  would  not  easily  bum, 
and  was  found  but  little  injured.   If  the  destruc- 
tion at  Sackett's  Harbour  had  been  completed,  we 
should  have  deprived  the  Aroericaos  of  every 
prospect  of  ohtaming  the  ascendancy  on  the  lake. 
Sir  James  Yeo,  after  carrying  Sir  George  Prevost 
and  his  troopa  back  to  Kingston,  proceeded  to  the 
head  of  the  lake  with  reinforcements  for  General 
Vincent.  As  soon  as  he  approached,  the  American 
army,  which  had  never  recovered  from  the  cfliecti 
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of  Colonel  Harvey*s  night  attack,  fled  along  the 
lake  shore  until  they  reached  Fort  George,  where 
their  general,  Deailxim,  evacuating  all  the  Cana- 
dian bank  of  the  Niagara,  shut  mmself  up  in  a 
Btrong  entrenched  camp  with  about  5000  men. 
Something  vaa  expected  from  the  ener^  and  en- 
terprise of  General  Vincent,  but  Major-general 
Rottenburg,  who  had  been  appointed  governor 
of  Upper  Canada,  assumed  the  command  as  Vin- 
cent's superior  officer,  and  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September  (1813)  nothing  was 
done  by  the  British  in  this  quarter. 

Before  attacking  the  Niagara  frontier  the  repub- 
licans had  commenced  offensive  operations  on  the 
Detroit  frontier  and  on  Lake  Erie.  By  the  end  of 
January  they  had  overrun  the  Michigan  territory, 
and  had  advanced  one  wing  of  this  army  towards 
the  village  of  Frenchtown,  twenty-six  miles  from 
Detroit.  This  American  wing  was  about  12UQ 
strong,  and  was  commanded  by  Brigadier-genetal 
Winchester,  an  old  officer  who  had  gained  dis- 
Unction  in  their  war  of  independence.  There  was 
nothing  in  its  front  but  Colonel  Procter,  whose 
force  was  inferior  and  of  the  most  motley  descrip- 
tion. Sir  George  Prevost,  as  commander-in-chief, 
bad  strictly  commanded  Procter  not  to  undertake 
offensive  operations ;  but  old  Winchester's  too  bold 
advance  gave,Frocter  an  opportunity  which  he  was 
determined  not  to  lose.  With  less  than  500  regu- 
lar troops,  militia,  and  provincial  sailors,  with  four 
light  guns  and  a  band  of  500  or  600  Red  Indians, 
Colonel  Procter  gallantly  advanced  against  Win- 
chester and  his  Americans,  surprised  them  by 
night  in  their  quarters  at  Frenditown,  c^tured 
or  destroyed  one-half  of  them  who  tried  to  fly  into 
the  woods,  and  reduced  the  others  to  surrender 
upon  promise  of  quarter.  So  complete  was  this 
discomfiture  at  Frenchtown  that  not  above  thirty 
of  the  Americans  effected  their  escape.  Old  Ge- 
neral Winchester  was  captured  by  "  Round  Head,** 
the  chief  of  the  Indians,  who  dressed  himself  in 
the  uniform  and  hat  of  hu  prisoner,  and  then  sur- 
rendered him  to  Colonel  Procter,  An  American 
colonel  and  about  500  men  were  taken.  Geueral 
Harrison,  who  commanded  the  rest  of  this  army 
of  invasion,  was  so  dismayed  at  Winchester's 
dissBter  that,  though  still  powerful  in  numbers, 
he  abandoned  his  intention  of  advancing  into 
Canada,  and  b^an  to  fortify  himself  near  the 
rapids  of  the  Miami  river,  which  falls  into  Lake 
Erie.  The  victory  and  the  spoil  obtained  at  French 
town  brought  down  many  warlike  tribes  of  Indiana, 
from  the  river  Wabash  and  even  from  the  distant 
MisBiasippi,  to  join  the  Engluh  and  Canadians. 
About  the  middle  of  April  Procter,  now  allowed  to 
act  on  the  offensive,  uid  knowing  thiU  his  adyet' 
wry  Harrism  was  expecting  large  reinforcements, 
embarked  his  entire  force  on  board  the  flotilla 
on  Lake  £rie^  made  for  the  mouth  of  the  Miuni, 
ascended  that  river,  and  landed  troops,  store?, 
and  ordnance  on  the  2Sth  of  Ajnil,  within  two 
miles  of  Fort  Meigs,  the  key  of  Goieral  Harrison's 
fortified  camp.    Procter  had  with 
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heavy  ordnsnee,  520  regulars  and  460  militia; 
the  Indian  warriors  co-operating  with  him  were 
about  1200.  Harrison's  force,  well  covered  in 
his  fortified  camp,  considerably  exceeded  that  of 
Procter,  who  now  erected  batteries,  and  began  to 
cannonade  him  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Miami.  The  Americans  responded  to  this  fire 
with  eighteen  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance^  mounted 
in  Fort  Meigs.  The  English  find  some  red-h<^ 
•hot,  but  Harris(m*s  block-houses,  Ac,  would  not 
take  fire  and  bum,  the  wood  being  so  very  green. 
On  the  Sth  of  May,  G«aeral  Harrison's  long- 
expected  reinforcements  made  a  rapid  and  sudden 
descent  down  the  river  in  boats.  They  were  1300 
strong,  and  under  the  commaud  of  General  Clay. 
As  the  boats  drew  near,  Harrison  made  a  sortie 
to  aid  the  disembarkation.  For  a  moment  the 
English  batteries  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
together  with  some  prieonera;  but  Procter,  after 

E curing  in  one  or  two  volleys  of  musketry,  point 
lank,  ordered  a  bayonet  charge,  and  this  charge 
not  only  repulsed  thMe  who  had  got  into  our  bat- 
teries, but  threw  the  whole  of  Cieneral  Clay's 
force  into  confusion  and  headlong  flight.  The  In- 
dian warriors  fell  upon  the  fugitives;  550  were 
made  prisoners,  and  the  killed  uid  wounded  were 
estimated  at  as  many  more.  After  this  brilliant 
afiair,  the  Indians  returned  to  the  Detroit  fiwntier 
with  their  prisoners,  their  wounded,  and  their 
booty ;  tiie  Canadian  militiamen  went  home  to 
attend  to  their  farms;  and  Sir  Gewge  Prevost 
had  provided  no  regular  force  to  support  Procter's 
operations.  That  brave  officer  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  to 
abandon  the  notion  of  forcing  Harrison  to  capitu- 
late  in  his  fortified  camp,  and  to  follow  the  Indiana 
and  the  militiamen  to  Detroit.  The  republicans 
now  abandoned  all  intention  of  advancing  against 
that  frontier,  until  they  could  obtain  a  naval  supe- 
riority on  Lake  Erie.  Sir  James  Yeo  had  de- 
tached Captain  Barclay,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  to 
assume  the  command  on  thM  lake.  Barclay  waa 
an  officer  of  heroic  courage,  and  of  distinguished 
ability  ;  but  the  means  put  at  his  disposal  were  of  the 
worM  or  most  limited  kind.  He  had  been  allowed 
to  briiq;  with  him  from  the  Ontario  squadron 
only  twenty-five  regular  sailors.  Captain  Barclay 
earnestly  and  repeatedly  stated  to  Sir  Qeoige  Pre- 
vost the  wants  of  his  little  squadron  in  men,  stores, 
and  guns ;  and  General  Procter,  who  had  givoi 
so  good  an  account  of  Winchester  and  Clay,  and 
whose  operations  were  now  linked  with,  and  mainly 
dependent  upon,  those  of  Captain  Barclay,  made 
the  same  representations  to  the^commander-in-cbief, 
not  neglecting  to  urge,  at  the  same  time,  the 
pressing  wants  of  his  own  little  army.  But  Sir 
Geoi^e  Prevost,  who  had  shown  so  little  alacrity 
in  ttdting,  told  these  brave  men  that  the  ordnance 
and  navu  atores  &ey  required  mnsC  be  taken  from 
the  enemy,  whose  resources  must  become  theirs ! 
But  to  take,  one  must  have  the  power — to  fight, 
one  must  have  men  proper  fw  the  service.  On 
the  13th  of  July,  Procter  wrote  to  Prevost  to  tell 


him  that  "  even  100  seamen  pushed  oq  immedi- 
ately would,  in  all  probability,  secure  the  tafc- 
riority  on  this  lake  that  he  was  alieady  vnk- 
ened  on  shore  by  his  effort*  to  enable  Ctptain 
Barclay  to  appear  on  the  lake ;  that,  if  he  did  mt 
receive  100  seamen,  he  should  be  onder  the 
necessity  of  sending  still  more  soldierB  on  bond 
the  vessels.  On  tSt  ISth  of  August  Procter  wrote 
again,  telling  the  commander-in-chief  that  Cqtaia 
Barclay  hsa  not  recdved  one  seamu,  sod  that 
the  Americana  were  appearing  on  ttot  part  of 
Lake  Erie  in  very  superior  force.  StOl,  a  ses 
fir-built  vtssel,  called  the  'Detroit,*  had  bm 
improvised,  had  been  launched  on  the  lake;  "if 
we  had  but  seamen,  a  few  hours  would  place  tbi 
disUict  in  security."  *'  I  entreat  your  ezcellencj," 
added  Procter,  "  to  send  me  the  mcaai  of  too- 
tinuii^;  this  contest  !'*  And  now  it  was  that 
George  Prevost,  instead  of  sending  aeamai,  ml  i 
letter  which,  all  the  circumstances  being  cent- 
dered,  was  ungenerous,  inBulting,  absurd,  and 
the  same  time  horrible — horrime,  as  it  went  ta 
inflame  high-spirited  officers,  and  to  sacrifice  tbt 
lives  of  brave  men  in  a  most  unequal  and  bopelw 
contest.  This  precious  commander-in-chief,  i^ 
had  so  recently  run  away  from  Sackett's  Harbour, 
wrote  to  Procter,  "  Although  your  utuation  mf? 
be  one  of  difficulty,  you  cannot  fail  of  hononbk 
surmounting  it,  notwithatandiDg  the  nKmetictl 
siqieriori^  of  the  enemy's  force,  which  I  caoaa 
but  consider  ss  overbalanced  by  the  excelleoi 
description  of  your  troops  and  seamen,  valorw 
and  well-disciplined.  The  experience  obtained  bt 
Sir  James  Yeo*a  conduct  tuwarda  a  fleet  infinictlf 
superior  to  the  one  under  his  command  will  t>i^ 
Captain  Barclay  that  he  haa  only  to  dare,  and  iIk 
enemy  is  discomfited."  And  Barclay,  to  wbca 
such  a  man  as  Prevost  applied  such  a  taunt,  wu  i 
man  of  the  Nelson  stamp,  and  one  who  had  lut  i 
limb  under  that  hero  1  General  Procter  uid,  ia 
reply,  Your  excellency  speaks  of  seamen,  nit- 
rous and  well-disciplined.  Except,  I  believe,  tbt 
twenty-six  whom  Captain  Barclay^  brought  vA 
him,  there  are  none  of  that  deaoipboa.on  ihiaUlEC- 
On  board  of  his  Majesty's  squadron  there  » 
scan»ly  enough  hands  (and  those  of  a  mitenbk 
description)  to  work  the  vessels,  some  of 
cannot  be  used  for  want  of  men,  even  such  u  w 

have  Seamen  should  be  pushed  on  here, 

even  by  doxena."  At  last  Sir  George  Prenxl  dji 
push  on  forty  seamen,  intimating  his  expectation 
that,  as  soon  as  this  great  reinforcement  abwli 
arrive,  Captun  Barclay  would  *'  make  his  appcv* 
ance  on  the  lake,  to  meet  the  enemy."  But  Bu- 
clay  had  now  no  option  left  him.  On  the  9(b  a 
September  the  last  barrel  of  flour  vras  consumed, 
and  there  was  no  alternative  between  his  cleariig 
the  lake  communication  and  the  starvation  of  nir 
troops.  On  the  very  next  day,  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  most  desperate  d  these  lake  aoiooi 
was  fought.  Captam  Barclay  had  the  '  Detroit' 
which  was  rigged  as  a  bark  km  mounted  ISfsisj 
anoUter  Uiree-masted  craft  of  18  guns,  abiig" 
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10  guns,  a  lehooner  of  14,  md  two  gun-boaU, 
carrying  the  first  three  gunt,  and  the  second  one 
gun.   These  guns  were  not  proper  ship  guns,  nor 
was  there  any  uniformity  of  oilihre :  they  had  been 
stripped  from  the  forts  on  the  Detroit  frontier. 
One  of  the  three-masted  veisehi,  and  the  brig,  had 
each  guns  of  four  different  calibres  on  the  same 
deck,  from  twerUy-four  to  two  pounders.  For 
want  of  proper  implements,  the  men  were  obliged 
to  discharge  these  strange  ship  gons  by  snapping 
pistols  over  the  touch-hole.  The  crews  of  the  whole 
flotilla  consisted  of  61  British  seamen,  85  Cana- 
dians, and  210  soldiers  of  two  different  regiments 
— total,  356.   The  American  commodore,  Perry, 
had  two  lai^  hr^  and  eight  schooners  heavily 
armed.   Hie  Americaii  squadron  mounted  alto- 
gether bnt  64  guns ;  but  they  were  properly  sup- 
plied with  implements  of  gunnery,  their  guns  were 
of  better  quality  or  of  better  assorted  calibres, 
and,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  their  shifting 
and  pivot  pieces,  they  could  present  in  broadside 
exactly  the  same  number  of  guns  as  the  British; 
while  their  aggregate  weight  of  broadside  was 
fully  double  that  of  their  assailants.    To  complete 
his  advantages.  Commodore  Perry  had  picked 
crews  to  all  his  vessels,  particularly  on  board  the 
'Lawrence,*  his  flag  ship,  and  her  sister  brig; 
and  his  total  of  men  amounted,  at  the  very  least,  to 
580.    It  is  not  astonitbing  that  the  English  flo- 
tilla was  beaten ;  but  it  is  astonishing  that  it  should 
have  been  able  to  maintain  the  desperate  contest 
for  three  long  hours.  The.  *  Detroit/  Barclay's 
ihip,  selected  the  'Lawrence,'  Perry's  brig, 
knocked  it  almost  to  pieces,  drove  P^y  out  of  her, 
and  compelled  her  to  surrender;  hot  Barclay's 
Bolttary  boat  had  been  cut  up,  and  he  could  not 
take  possesnon,  and,  as  soon  as  the  said  American 
brig  had  dropped  out  of  gun-shot,  she  re-hoisted 
her  colours.    The  day  was  not  lost  until  the  first 
and  second  in  command  of  every  one  of  the 
English  vessels  had  been  killed  or  dangerously 
wounded.   The  heroic  Barclay  had  lost  one  arm 
serving  under  NeUon,  and  now  the  other  arm  was 
mutilated  before  he  quitted  his  deck.    Of  the  ten 
ex^rienced  British  seamen  on  board  the  *  De- 
troit,' eight  were  killed  or  wounded.  When 
every  ho^  of  sueceaa  or  of  escape  was  gone,  the 
Kcimd  lieutenant  of  the  *  Detroit'  (the  first  lying 
mortally  wounded)  ordered  the  cokurs  to  be 
struck.  Two  other  En^ish  vessels  stm^  about 
the  tame  time ;  the  rest  of  the  flotilla  were 
overtaken  and  captured  in  thdr  retreaL  The 
total  loss  on  board  the  Bibish  vessels  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  135.    The  American  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  123,  out  of  which 
number  22  were  killed  and  61  wounded  on  board 
the  *  Lawrence '  alone.   This  catastrophe  rendered 
inevitable  the  rapid  retreat  of  General  Procter  and 
the  Indian  chieft  that  were  acting  with  him.  They 
therefore  hegaxi  to  dismantle  the  forts  and  to  aban- 
don all  the  positions  on  the  Detroit,  thus  leaving 
the  Michigan  territory  again  in  the  possession  of 
the  Americaus.   But  they  could  bo  longer  retreat 


without  fighting.   General  Hatrism  passed  over 

between  5000  and  6000  men,  and  interposed  be- 
tween Procter  and  the  country  to  which  he  was 
directing  his  steps.  The  Indian  allies  had  dwindled 
from  3000  to  500,  and  Procter's  regular  force  con- 
sisted of  about  500  effectives.  The  Americans 
gained  what  they  do  not  hesitate  to  call  a  splendid 
victory.  They  killed  the  famed  Indian  chief  Te- 
cumth^  and  cat  up  his  skin  into  razor-strops,  to 
be  presented  to  Mr.  Clay  of  Virginia,  and  to  other 
bright  ornaments  of  Congress  and  the  country.* 
Great  execution  was  done  upon  the  followers  of 
this  flayed  chief,  in  retaliation  for  their  spirited 
performances  on  the  Miami  river.  The  rest  of 
the  Indians  fled  far  away ;  and  the  chiefs  who  were 
coming  to  join  the  English  halted  and  fell  back. 
Once  more  the  republican  hopes  ran  high.  They 
considered  Upper  Canada  as  almost  ecniquered  by 
the  defeat  of  Procter ;  and  their  conviction  was 
confirmed  by  the  panic  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  and 
by  the  orders  he  issued— orders  which  had  the 
effect  of  disheartening  the  Canadians.  Three 
American  armies,  or  three  gatherings  of  men 
which  they  called  armies,  were  put  in  motion  for 
different  parts  of  the  Canada  frontier  in  the  month 
of  October.  While  Harrison  proceeded  along 
Lake  Erie  with  'his  5000  or  6000,  General  Wil- 
kinson, taking  his  departure  from  Sackett's  Har- 
bour, crossed  Lake  Ontario  with  nearly  10,000 
men,  and  effected  a  landing  near  King^n ;  and 
a  third  force  under  General  Hampton  marched 
upon  Montreal.  General  Rottenhurff  had  left  hia 
command  on  the  Niagara  to  Generu  Vincent,  and 
had  moved  with  reinforcements  towards  Kingston. 
Vincent,  destroying  great  quantities  of  provisions 
and  stores,  retreated  to  Burlington,  -when  he  waa 
joined  by  the  remainder  of  Procter's  troops ;  and 
no  sooner  had  Sir  George  Prevost  heard  of  Har- 
rison's success,  than  he  dispatdied  orders  fron; 
Montreal  to  General  Vincent  to  evacuate  the  whole 
of  Upper  Canada  as  low  down  as  Kingston.  If 
these  mad,  cowardly  orders  had  been  obeyed. 
Upper  Canada  would  have  been  kwt,  the  troops  of 
Vincent  and  Procter  would  have  been  lost,  with 
ordnance,  ammunition,  and  stores ;  and  Kingston 
also  must  have  been  kMt,  with  its  fintress,  ships, 
and  arsenal,  for  the  place  contained  provisions  for 
only  seven  days,  aiui  the  ddpAt  of  provisions  at 
York  would  have  been  lost  Most  Kingston.  But 
fortunately  diere  were  several  officers  of  rank  in 
General  Lucent's  arm^  who  took  upon  themselvea 
the  responskbilita  of  disobeyu^  the  orders  of  the 
commander-in-cnie^  and  who  showed  to  Ooienl 
Vincent  what  roost  be  the  fttal  consequences  of 
obeying  them.  Vincent  was  persuaded  to  be  dis- 
obedient; and  the  recovery  of  the  Niagara  frontier 
was  the  result.  Nothing  was  ever  more  disgrace- 
ful than  the  panic  of  Sir  George  Prevost.  The 
American  corps  were  an  undisdplined  rabble, 
ready  to  fall  into  a  panic  themselves  at  any  hostile 
movement  or  show  of  resistance.   Three  hundred 
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Canadian  militia,  without  rapport,  but  acting  under 
the  orders  of  one  superior  officer,  kept  in  check  for 
a  whole  day  Hampton's  entire  force,  for  every  re- 
publican in  it  pretended  to  be  as  good  and  as 
capable  of  military  command  aa  any  other,  and  all 
commanded  together.  Hampton,  Harrison,  and 
Wilkinson  were  all  put  to  a  di^raceful  rout. 
Only  one  of  the  three  republican  generals  fought  a 
battle,  and  he  was  beaten  by  a  corps  not  a  sixth 
part  80  numerous  as  his  own,  and  lost,  rather  in 
the  flight  than  in  the  fight,  about  1000  men.  By 
the  middle  of  December  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  were  entirely  freed  from  the  presence  of 
the  invaders.  Some  of  them,  before  they  fled  back 
to  their  own  country,  committed  sundry  atrocities, 
which  were  soon  aflerwarda  avenged  at  Washington 
and  elsewhere.  They  burned  towns  and  villages  to 
the  ground,  in  order  to  punish  the  poor  Canadians 
for  their  perversity  and  wickedness  in  not  turning 
rebels  and  joining  them.  Thus  they  gave  to  the 
flames  the  pleasant  town  of  Newark,  near  Fort 
George ;  and,  whQe  a  deep  snow  was  on  the  ground, 
above  400  vramen  and  children  were  driven  half 
naked  from  their  homes.  Newark  contained  150 
houses — every  house  was  burned  to  the  earth  except 
one !  But  the  republicans  could  not  keep  their 
own  frontier  free  from  invasion.  Colonel  Murray, 
with  less  than  500  men,  crossed  the  water,  attacked 
their  fort  of  Niagara,  carried  it  by  escalade,  with  a 
trifling  loss,  kilted  or  took  prisoners  the  whole  gar- 
rison, and  captured  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and 
stores.  The  American  general  Hull  came  hastily 
up  to  the  town  of  Bufialo  to  check  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  British ;  but,  being  attacked  on  the 
80th  of  December  by  a  thousand  regulars  and  militia, 
and  300  or  400  Indians,  he  was  entirely  routed. 
Hull's  retreat  across  the  snow  was  lighted  by  the 
flames  which  the  British  and  Canadians  kindled  in 
the  town  of  Buffalo  and  in  the  village  of  Blackrock, 
in  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  Newark.  All  Uiat 
part  of  their  frontier  was  laid  open  and  bare.  Such 
armies  as  Hull's  never  rally :  he  had  2000  men 
when  he  came  to  Buffalo ;  but  after  the  battle  he 
could  hardly  collect  200. 

While  the  Americans  were  struggling  on  the 
great  lakes  and  on  the  outskirts  of  Canada,  our 
blockading  squadrons  from  the  ocean  sent  light 
vessels  far  up  several  of  their  rivers,  to  seize  or 
destroy  the  repositories  of  stores  on  the  banks.  In 
this  manner  the  rivers  at  the  head  of  the  Chesa- 
peake were  all  thread^  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1813.  There  was  one  enterprise  of  a  more  im- 
portant character.  The  republicans  had  collected 
8  considerable  bod^  of  troops  in  a  sort  of  fortified 
camp  at  Hampton,  in  Virginia.  At  the  end  of  June 
Sir  S.  Beckwith  proceeded  with  a  body  of  troops 
on  board  Admiral  Cockburn's  light  squadron, 
landed  at  a  convenient  point,  turned  the  flank 
of  the  Americans  unobserved,  fell  upon  them  by 
surprise  and  with  vigour,  drove  them  out  of  their 
camp,  and  captured  all  their  butteries.  In  the 
month  of  July  the  storm  fell  upon  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  where  Cockburn's  squadron  cap- 


tured the  islands,  towns,  and  ports  of  Portsmouth 
and  Ooracoke,  and  did  oUier  misdiief.  These 
operations,  to  which  neariy  every  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican coast  on  the  Atlantic  was  exposed,  relieved  ihe 
monotony  of  the  blockading  service,  and  did  some- 
thing more — they  increased  the  impatience  of  the 
inhabitants  for  reconciliation  and  peaoe,  and  greatly 
embarrassed  and  weakened  President  Madison's 
government.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1613, 
some  of  the  states  declared  in  a  very  unequivocal 
manner  that  Madison  was  ruining  the  country  by 
persevering  in  a  war  which  he  had*  commenced 
without  any  necessity,  and  that  rather  than  be  de- 
nied any  longer  the  advantages  of  a  peace  with 
England  they  would  sacrifice  their  advantages  as 
members  of  the  federal  republic. 

In  the  ye8rl8I4  the  Americans  once  more  made 
great  preparationa  on  the  lakes  for  the  concinest  of 
Canada.  They  had  scarcely  one  glimpse  of  success : 
the  Canadians  were  more  than  aver  loyal  and  on 
the  alert,  and  reinforcements  to  the  regular  army 
arrived  from  Europe.  The  republican  general 
Wilkinson,  after  making  some  attempts,  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  retreating  lo  Sackett's 
Harbour.  Being  closely  followed,  he  burned  some 
of  his  block-houses  and  barracks,  and  the  Canadians 
and  the  English  burned  the  rest,  and  captured  and 
carried  o£f  a  great  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores. 
Wilkinson  subsequently  made  an  attack  on  a  Bri- 
tish outpost  commanded  by  Major  Hancock,  but 
he  was  repulsed  in  a  smart  skirmish;  and  here,  in 
the  month  of  March,  ended  his  ofiensive  operations. 
In  the  month  of  April  a  force  under  General  Drum- 
mond  embarked  in  Sir  James  Yeo's  flotilla,  ciosaed 
Lake  Ontario,  and  stormed  and  carried  the  Ame- 
rican frontier  fort  of  Oswego.  The  garrison  fled 
into  the  woods  after  fighting  for  only  ten  minutes. 
The  fort  was  destroyed,  the  barracke  were  bomcd; 
and  the  English  troops  were  re-embarked.  In  May, 
an  attempt  made  to  destroy  some  nvni  stores  which 
the  Americans  were  transporting  to  Sackett's  Har- 
bour, for  the  equipment  of  the  flotilla  there,  was 
repulsed  with  loss.  At  the  beginning  of  July,  a 
new  republican  hero,  Major-General  Brown,  took 
the  field,  crossed  the  Nii^ra  in  force,  obliged  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Erie  to  capitulate,  and  advanced 
into  Canada.  As  he  approached  the  British  lines 
of  ChippawB,  General  Riall,  with  a  very  inferior 
force,  consisting  partly  of  militiamen  and  Red  In- 
dians,  made  a  sortie.  A  smart  action  followed,  in 
which  both  parties  sustained  considerable  loss,  but 
in  which  the  advantage  clearly  remained  with  tki 
Americans.  Kiall  retreated  to  a  better  posilioa 
near  Fort  Niagara.  General  Drummond,  vidi  part 
of  Wellington  s  veterans,  who  had  been  embarked 
at  Bordeaux  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse  and  Mar- 
shal Soult's  submission  to  the  provisional  govera- 
ment  of  Louis  XVIII.,  now  came  up  and  reinforoed 
Riall.  The  Ameriean,  Brown,  counting  on  his 
superiority  of  numbers,  which  was  still  great, 
presumptuously  risked  a  pitched  battle  in  an  open 
field.  At  first  he  gained  a  temporary  advantage, 
during  which  General  Riall  was  wounded  and 
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taken  prisoner ;  but,  when  Unimmond  and  the 
veterans  of  the  Peninsular  war  came  fairly  into 
action,  the  very  imperfectly  disciplined  republicans 
confessed  their  u)£eriority  by  retreat  and  flight. 
This  battle  was  fought  on  the  25th  of  July  (1814), 
close  to  the  mighty  catanct  of  the  Niagara — so 
close  that  the  dash  and  roar  of  the  water  were  heard 
amidst  the  firing  of  twenty-four  pieces  of  ordnance 
and  8000  muskets.  The  Amencans  engaged  were 
estimated  at  5000  ;  the  number  of  the  British  and 
Canadians  did  not  exceed  3000.  The  Red  Indians, 
our  allies,  ran  away  early  in  the  battle.  Our  loss 
reached  nearly  900  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
republicans  loat  1500.  They  retreated  most  pre- 
cipitateW  to  Chippawa,  and  from  thence  to  Fort 
Erie,  abandoDing  a  camp  they  had  fortified}  and 
destroying  their  atorea.  On  the  15th  of  August^ 
Drummoud  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  in  a  rather 
rash  attempt  to  carry  Fort  Erie  by  storm.  On  that 
same  day  ruin  was  approaching  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, the  nominal  capital  of  all  the  United  States, 
the  seat  of  the  central  government,  and  the  meeting- 
place  of  Congress.  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane, 
having  on  board  the  land  troops  of  Major-General 
Ross,  another  hero  of  the  Peninsula,  entered  the 
Patuxent  river.  At  the  proper  point  the  troops 
were  landed,  and  began  to  ascend  the  bank  of  the 
river  on  their  way  towards  Washington ;  Admiral 
Cockburn,  with  a  flotilla  of  launches,  armed  boats, 
and  small  craft,  proceeding  up  the  river  on  their 
flank.  The  American  flotilla  of  Commodore  Bar- 
ney had  sought  refiige  in  the  Patuxent ;  and  as  the 
Britidi  boats  i^ened  the  reach  above  Pig  Point 
they  perceived  Barney's  flag  flying  in  the  head- 
moat  vessel,  a  large  sloop,  and  the  rest  of  his  flotilla 
extending  in  a  long  line  aatem  of  this  aloop.  It 
was  thot^ht  that  Barney  intended  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  river  by  fighting ;  but  as  Cockburn 
got  near  he  discovered  that  some  of  the  American 
vessels  were  on  fire.  The  English  admiral  called 
a  timeoua  halt :  the  American  craft  bumed  fiercely, 
and  blew  up  in  succession.  Sixteen  were  totally 
destroyed ;  the  seventeenth  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  little  injured,  together  with  about 
thirteen  merchant  schooners.  Sailors  and  soldiers 
all  believed  that  Commodore  Barney  had  left  his 
flotilla  and  his  flag  flying  as  a  decoy,  in  the  hope 
that  the  British  would  approach  them  precipitately, 
and  so  be  blown  up  with  them.  In  this  light  the 
incident  on  the  Patnxent  river  was  noted  down  by 
the  forces  th^  were  now  getting  close  to  Washing- 
ton. On  the  24th  ef  Aagust,  Sfojor-Qeneral  Ross 
and  his  troops  readied  Bladensberg,  a  village  within 
Ave  miles  of  that  capital.  Here,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Potomac,  and  aloi^  a  chain  of  commanding 
heights,  8000  or  9000  Americans  were  posted,  to 
cover  and  defend  their  capita].  President  Madison 
was  on  the  hills  when  the  battle  began  ;  but  he  did 
not  find  it  convenient  to  stay  and  see  the  battle 
Jiniahed,  short  as  it  was.  To  get  at  the  position 
the  British  had  to  cross  the  Potomac  by  a  single 
bridge,  which  the  Americans  guarded  with  artillety. 
But  the  bridge  was  carried  in  a  trice  by  a  light 
brigade,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  troops  passed  over, 


deployed,  and  attacked  the  right  and  left  of  the 
enemy  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  The  whole 
afiair  did  not  occupy  half  an  hour,  and  did  not 
engage  more  than  one  British  division  about  1600 
strong.  It  was  the  old  story ; — unpractised  troops 
and  an  undiacipUned  militia  could  not  stand,  in 
position,  against  veteran  r^lara.  The  Americans 
broke  and  fled,  very  few  of  them  waiting  to  be 
either  killed  or  wounded.  That  evening  the  British 
were  in  Washington,  where  they  immediately  be- 
gan the  work  of  destruction  which  was  the  main 
purpose  of  the  expedition.  The  president's  palace, 
the  Capitol,  the  Senate  House  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  treasury,  the  war-ofl&ce,  the  arsenal, 
the  dockyard,  the  ropewalk,  w»e  committed  to 
the  flames,  and  the  great  bridge  across  the  Potomac 
and  other  public  works  were  blown  up  and  de- 
stroyed. A  frigate  ready  to  be  launched  and  a 
sloop  of  war  were  consumed  in  the  dockyard. 
Private  property  was  to  be  respected,  and  strict 
discipline  was  to  be  observed  by  the  troops. 
General  Ross's  orders  to  this  efiect  were  very  po- 
sitive, and  the  British  accounts  say  that  they  were 
strictly  observed.  But  the  Americana  assert  that 
many  private  houses  were  destroyed  or  greatly  in- 
jured, and  that  several  excesses  were  committed  by 
the  soldiery  :  and  this  we  can  well  believe  to  have 
been  the  fact;  for  it  was  difficult  to  preserve  per- 
fect discipline  in  such  operations,  which  had  all  to 
be  performed  in  a  great  hurry ;  it  was  difficult  to 
make  the  men  forget  how  narrawly  their  comrades 
had  escaped  getting  their  whiskers  singed  by  the 
explosion  of  Commodore  Barney's  flotilla ;  it  was 
impossible  to  erase  from  their  memories  the  boaat- 
ings  of  the  Americans  after  each  of  tbdr  frigate 
victories,  or  the  mode  in  which  they  had  carried 
on  war  on  British  territory  in  Canada,  or  the  in- 
sults they  had  accumulated  upon  England  and  all 
things  English  during  many  years;  and,  besides, 
it  appears  that  our  men  were  excited  by  a  special 
provocation  at  the  moment,  which  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  resist.  On  his  first  approach.  Ge- 
neral Ross  did  not  allow  any  of  his  troops  to  enter 
the  city.  He  halted  his  furemost  brigade  upon  a 
plain  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  sent  in  a  flag 
of  truce  with  terms.  All  that  lie  demanded  was 
that  the  war  stores,  &c.,  which  could  not  be  de- 
fended, should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  that  a 
contribution  should  be  paid  as  a  ransom  for  some 
other  property.  To  see  that  all  was  properly  con- 
ducted. General  Boss  himself  accompanied  the  party 
bearing  the  flag  of  truce.  The  party  had  scaircely 
entered  the  street,  with  the  flag  of  truce  at  their 
head,  when  they  were  fired  upon  from  the  windows 
of  one  of  the  houses,  and  General  Ross's  horse  was 
killed  uuder  him.  After  such  an  exasperating 
breach  of  the  laws  of  war  and  the  law  of  nations,  it 
will  astonish  nobody  that  the  incensed  troops  should 
set  fire  to  the  house  from  which  the  shots  were  fired 
(after  having  put  to  the  sword  all  whom  they  had 
found  in  it),  or  that  other  acts  of  vengeance  should 
have  been  perpetrated.  After  all,  however,  very 
little  private  property  was  destroyed,  or  even 
touched.    On  the  following  uigh^  the  2aJh')}f 
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August,  a  leisurely  retreat  was  commenced  ;  snd 
the  firitish  troops,  having  met  with  no  molestation 
on  their  r^m,  were  re-embarked  on  the  30th. 
The  town  of  Alexandria,  lower  on  the  Potomac 
river  than  Washington  city,  was  attacked  on  the 
27th  of  August  by  Captain  Gordon  of  the  *  Sea- 
liorse,*  attended  other  vessels.  Fort  Washington, 
built  to  protect  the  river  at  that  point,  was  aban- 
doned l^its  defenders  after  a  very  short  bombard- 
ment. The  town  council  of  Alexandria  agreed  to 
deliver  up  all  public  property,  and  Gordon  agreed 
to  respect  all  private  property.  All  the  naral  and 
ordnance  stores,  all  the  shipping  and  their  furniture 
were  surrendered  ■  and  the  captors  loaded  their 
own  ships  with  spoil,  and,  stowing  away  the  stores, 
&C.,  in  twenty-one  vessels  which  were  found  in  the 
harbour,  pasKd  down  the  river,  very  little  injured 
fay  the  batteries,  and  got  safely  out  to  the  Chesa- 
peake. On  the  I2ih  of  September, «  very  impru- 
dent and  unsuccessful  attack  w^  made  on  the 
atrongly  fortified  city  of  Baltimore,  which  cost  the 
life  of  General  Ross,  and  the  lives  of  a  good  num- 
ber of  hia  men  f  dunigh  here  i^in  a  great  force 
of  Americana  that  attempted  to  defend  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  town  (within  which  there  was  a 
still  lai^er  force)  was  defeated  and  routed  by  a  very 
inferior  force  of  British  regulars,  and  lost  in  killed 
and  wounded  some  600  or  800  men.  Tbe  loud 
outcry  made  by  President  Madison  proved  how 
sensibly  the  Americans  felt  this  desultory  but  de- 
structive system  of  war&re.  It  allowed  them  no 
repose — ^it  threatened  every  part  of  the  coast  at 
once — none  could  tell  where  the  next  blow  would 
be  struck.  In  the  month  of  July,  Colonel  Pilking- 
ton,  sailing  from  Halifax,  took  all  the  islands  in 
the  bay  of  Paiquamoddy  ;  and  in  another  expedi- 
tion, undertaken  in  September,  the  British  sailed 
up  the  Penobecott  river,  took  the  fort  of  Cutine, 
landed  in  a  cove  within  three  miles  of  the  town  of 
Hampden,  defeated  double  their  number,  drove  the 
Americans  from  a  atnsig  poution,  and  compelled 
them  to  bnm  the  *  3i£a  Adams,'  a  fine  frigate, 
which  had  run  np  the  river  for  protection.  They 
also  captured  the  town  of  Bangor,  and  another  for- 
tified post,  and  reduced  the  whole  district  of  Maine 
from  Pssquamoddy  bay  to  the  Peuobscott  river. 

Sir  George  Prevost,  having  now  a  large  dis- 
posable force,  including  some  of  the  finest  regi- 
ments that  had  been  trained  under  tbe  Duke  of 
Wellington,  thought  he  could  repay  the  Americans 
fur  their  troublesome  visits  in  Canada,  by  invading 
their  most  flourishing  state  of  New  York.  Before 
moving,  be  ought  to  have  made  sure  of  the  supe- 
riori^r  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Champtain.  No- 
thing could  better  hare  contribated  to  this  end, 
than  the  capture  or  deatruction  of  the  nhvid  and 
other  d^fits  at  Sackett's  Harbour;  and  this  would 
have  given  him  the  mastery  on  Lake  Ontario, 
which  was  an  object  almost  as  important  as  anj 
that  he  could  reasonably  propose  to  himself  in  his 
more  distant  expedition.  He  iwd  wasted  some  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  summer  months  in  a  camp  at 
Chamhiy,  while  Sir  James  Yeo  was  blockading 
Saekett*a  Harbour  (a  doubtful  sort  of  blockade, 


since  the  American  commodore  was  already 
stronger  than  Sir  Jamea,  and  was  only  waiting 
to  be  made  still  stronger  by  the  ahipwrij^ts  ana 
riggers  hard  at  work  in  Sauett's  Hmoar) ;  but, 
though  Sir  George  had  anmle  means  of  attack, 
and  a  few  dm*  march  woon  hare  Innni^t  him 
befiire  the  defences  of  that  important  arsenal,  he 
made  no  effort  whatever  against  it.    When  the 
veteran  troops  from  Bordeaux  landed,  every  man 
in  the  army  or  in  the  provinces  of  Canada  ex- 
pected that  he  would  fall  on.    But  no!  there  he 
continued  to  lie  at  Chambly,  doing  nothing.  The 
American  government  felt,  though  our  commander- 
in-chief  would  not,  that  all  other  objects  on  the 
frontier  were  insigni6cant  in  comparison  with 
Sackett's  Harbour;  and  they  sent  General  Izzard, 
who  now  commanded  on  the  Champlain  frontier, 
with  between  3000  and  4000  re^lar  troops  to 
take  post  within  it  and  in  its  vicinity.  This  move- 
ment of  General  Izzard  left  nothing  near  the  firon- 
tier  of  Lower  Canada  Imt  some  1  &(K)  men,  the  very 
refuse  of  hia  army.    From  such  refuse  nothing 
was  to  be  ftared ;  m  local  Canadian  militia  would 
have  been  far  more  than  a  match  fw  them.  ^ 
George  Prevost  could  not,  thmfore,  plead  that 
his  inactivity  in  his  camp  at  Chambly  was  owing 
to  any  apprehension  of  an  attack  on  the  frontier 
of  Lower  Canada.    During  the  whole  month  of 
August,  Uie  Peninsular  troops,  ready  to  march 
anywhere,  and  fit  for  any  work,  were  detained  in 
the  camp  for  which  Sir  George  had  omceived  so 
steady  an  affection.   At  last  Uie  note  of  prepara- 
tion waa  heard ;  and  now  all  eyes  were  directed 
towards  Sackett*s  Hsrbour.    But,  says  a  truth- 
speaking  man,  "  by  a  strange  perversity  of  intel- 
lect Sir  George  Prevost  again  dunned  that  place 
as  a  peatilence      and  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  was  found  to  be  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion !    To  complete  the  certainty  itf  tU  auccess, 
Sir  George  in  person  took  the  command  of  the 
whole  army.    The  fwce  was  eompoaed  t£  a  r^- 
ment  of  Unit  cavalry,  aimmeroas  train  of  ntillerj, 
and  three  origades  of  the  beat  infimtiy  in  the  Bri- 
tish serrice  or  in  the  worid,  led  by  Major-Genmds 
Brisbane,  Robinson,  and  Power,  and  amoanting 
in  all  to  11,000  men.    On  the  3rd  of  September 
these  troops  began  thrir  march,  which  was  ao 
managed  by  Sir  George  Prevost,  that,  though  the 
distance  was  only  twenty-five  miles  slong  the  lake 
shore,  four  days  were  consumed  in  performing  iL 
On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  the  army  arrived  on 
the  left  bank  ^  the  Kttle  river  Saranac,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  which  stood  the  rill^  of  Platts- 
burg, and  on  a  ridge  above  it  the  Ameriemi 
defencea,  consisting  ^  some  stockades,  three  un- 
finished redoubts,  and  two  blockhouses,  aimed  in 
all  with  from  fiftom  to  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance. 
The  American  flotilla  of  Lake  Ghamj^ain  ]xy  st 
anchor  in  Plattsbniv  Bay.    It  was  at  first  confi- 
dently expected,  and  tiien  e^erly  pn^os^  to  t^ 
commander-in-chief,  that  au  assault  should  be 
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made  that  very  evening.  The  British  troops  were 
fresh,  having  made  but  a  very  short  march ;  the 
American  troops  were  that  refuse  of  General 
Izzard's  army,  of  which  we  have  apcdcra,  and 
some  3000  or  4000  militiamoi,  who  had  run  in 
haate  and  confusioa  to  the  spot,  and  who  would 
have  run  mnch  more  haitily  back  again  if  hotly 
and  closely  attacked.  The  defences  were  altoge- 
ther very  incomplete :  the  American  flotilla,  as  a 
flotilla,  could  have  done  nothing,  either  to  defend 
the  works  or  impede  the  attack.  One  veteran 
British  brigade,  with  a  few  well-served  guns,  and 
a  few  Congreve  rockets,  would  have  done  the  work 
in  half  an  hour.  But  Sir  George  Prevost,  after 
losing  four  days  on  a  inarch  which  might  easily 
have  been  effected  in  two  days,  chose  to  halt  for 
other  five  days  in  front  of  this  American  rabble,  as 
if  for  the  express  purpose  of  allowing  them  time  to 
complete  their  works,  end  gain  confidence,  and 
receive  reinfoicements.  The  reason  he  assigned 
was  the  presence  of  the  American  flotilla,  which 
could  do  nothing  to  check  what  ought  to  have  been 
his  immediate  object,  and  which  waa  perfectly 
well  known  to  exiat  where  it  was  befinre  be  began 
his  march  from  Chambly.  For  ulterior  operations, 
beyond  the  noBseasion  of  PlaUtburg,  the  auiaUnce 
of  a  British  flotilla  and  our  superiori^  on  the 
lake  were  requisite,  and  the  commander-iu-chief 
ought  not  to  have  commenced  his  march  before 
his  flotilla  waa  ready.  After  wasting  months,  he 
might  have  waited  a  few  days  longer  in  his  camp ; 
but,  having  displayed  his  plan  of  operation,  and 
having  advanced  to  Plattshui^,  he  ought  to  have 
attained  so  much  of  his  object  as  the  reduction  of 
that  place;  and  he  might  have  attained  it  with 
ease,  and  without  the  slightest  necessity  for  the 
aid  of  a  flotilla.  But  Sir  George  was  of  that  class 
of  men  who  expect  everything  to  be  done  by 
others,  nothing  by  themselves :  and  nothing  would 
he  undertake  until  our  crazy  flotilla  ihould  arrive, 
and  destroy  that  of  the  memy.  Poor  Barclay's 
squadron  on  Lake  Erie  was  as  bad  as  we  have 
seen ;  but  Captain  Downie'a,  on  thia  Lake  Champ- 
hnu,  was  infinitely  worse.  It  was  only  on  the  3rd 
of  September,  the  same  day  on  which  the  British 
army  crossed  the  American  frontier,  and  a  little 
more  than  a  week  after  the  launch  of  the  principal 
ship,  that  Captain  Downie,  detached  by  Sir  James 
Yeo  from  the  Ontario  squadron,  arrived  to  take  the 
command  on  Lake  Champlaio.  The  assemblage 
of  a  crew  for  the  new  ship  bad  only  commenced 
after  she  waa  launched,  by  draughts  of  seamen 
from  our  ships  of  war  and  transports  at  Quebec ; 
and  it  was  the  9th  of  September  before  the  last 
detachment  readied  Captein  Downie.  On  that 
day  270  men  had,  at  length,  hem  collected  from 
fourteen  different  kii^;'a  veeaela,  and  from  tran»- 
ports  beaidea,  with  msrines,  wnne  soldiers  from  en 
infantry  regiment,  and  aome  of  the  royal  and 
marine  artillery.  When  captama  of  the  navy  are 
called  upon  to  draught  men  out  of  their  ahipa,  they 
seldom  send  their  beat  sailors:  the  men  sent  to 
Ijake  Champlain  are  said  to  have  been  of  a  very 
inferior  character.    Captain  Downie  had  no  pre- 


vious acquaintance  with  any  of  them,  and  he  only 
knew  one  of  his  officers.  The  new  vessel,  in 
which  Downie  canied  his  flag,  was  in  so  un- 
finished a  state,  that  while  she  was  going  into 
action  two  days  afterwards  the  joiners  were  at 
work  on  her  magazines,  her  powder  lying  along- 
side in  a  boat,  and  the  carpenten  still  fixing  ring- 
bolts, &c.  for  the  guns.  Sir  George  Prevoat  knew 
the  conditicat  of  Captain  Downie^a  ship,  yet  he 
repeatedly  ui^ed  him  to  make  instant  co-operation 
with  the  army,  which,  he  said,  had  been  long  wait- 
ing his  arrival  before  Plattahurg  in  order  to  assault 
the  enemy's  works  simultaneously  with  a  naval  at- 
tack upon  their  squadron.  The  same  ungenerous, 
unmanly  conduct  was  resorted  to  as  in  the  case  of 
Captain  Barclay ;  and  with  the  same  or  a  more 
lamentable  effect.  To  a  letter  of  innuendo  and 
taunt,  poor  Downie  replied  that  he  needed  no 
urging  to  do  his  duty ;  that  he  would  be  up  with 
the  army  with  the  first  breeze.  It  was  then 
solemnly  announced  by  Sir  George,  that  as  soon 
as  Downie  attacked  the  American  ships  our  troops 
should  attack  the  forts and  that  the  scaling  of 
the  guns  of  our  squadron,  in  doubling  the  head  of 
Flattsbni^  Bay,  ahould  be  the  signal  for  the  ad- 
vance of  the  columna  of  attack.  Our  squadron 
consisted  of  Captain  Downie'a  unfinished  ship  ot 
36  guns,  of  a  brig  of  16  guna,  of  two  sloops  of 
1 1  guns  each,  and  of  ten  gun-boats  manned  with 
Canadian  militia.  The  American  squadron,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  M'Donough,  counted  three 
veasela  of  26,  20,  and  18  guns,  one  of  7  guns,  and 
ten  gun-boata.  In  the  number  of  guns  there  waa 
little  difference,  but  in  weight  of  metal  the  Ame- 
ricans were  as  three  to  two ;  and  they  had  another 
inestimable  advantage.  Since  the  war  on  the  sea- 
board had  been  carried  on  in  earnest,  and  since 
the  blockade  of  the  potts  and  rivers  and  outlets 
had  been  made  more  effective,  there  was  less 
need  of  seamen  in  that  direction,  and  thia  had 
induced  the  American  government  to  send  a 
good  many  of  the  very  best  of  that  class  of 
men  to  the  lakes.  Thus  Commodore  M'Donough 
bad  nearly  1000  prime  seamen  to  oppose  Dow- 
nie'a leas  than  600  men  of  all  descriptioiu. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  September, 
Captain  Downie  came  boldly  up  with  his  squadron 
and  announced  to  the  army  the  preconcerted  signal 
of  the  scahng  of  his  guns.  The  firing  waa  heard 
by  every  man  in  that  army.  Then,  Forward 
columns  of  attack  ? — No  such  thing ! — there  came 
the  order  for  the  troops  to  cook  !  Not  a  platoon 
had  been  permitted  to  form  when  our  ships  rounded 
the  promontory,  stood  into  the  bay,  and  attacked 
the  Americans.  Captain  Downie  told  his  crew 
that  the  troops  would  presently  storm  the  works 
on  shore,  and  hia  people  began  the  action  with 
much  gallantry.  Tlie  gallant  Downie  was  killed 
about  ten  minutes  after  the  battle  began,  bnt  hia 
ship  was  courageously  fought  for  two  houra  longer 
un^  almost  every  disadvantageous  and  discourag- 
ing ciKumMance,  the  army  all  the  while  not 
stirring  a  foot.  On  entering  the  bay  our  large 
ship  had  both  her  anchors  shot  away,  so  th^she 
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could  not  be  brought  to  lier  intended  station ;  one 
of  our  two  sloops  ran  aground,  and  ^'aa  compelled 
to  surrender  without  doing  any  service;  and  the 
gun-boats,  manned  with  the  Canadian  militiamen, 
on  observing  that  no  attack  waa  made  by  land, 
aharoefully  fled  at  the  very  moment  when  their 
assistance  in  winding  the  large  ehip,  so  as  to  bring 
her  undamaged  broadside  to  bear,  might  have 
turned  the  fute  of  the  day.  After  a  determined 
struggle  of  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  the 
ship,  the  brig,  and  one  sloop,  which  in  fact  had 
maintained  the  battle  against  the  whole  of  the 
American  squadron,  were  successively  reduced  to 
strike  their  colours.*  Sir  George  Prevost  was  a 
passive  spectator  of  the  slaughter  and  discomfiture 
of  these  brave  men.  Once,  indeed,  be  gave  the 
order  to  advance,  but  he  gave  it  only  to  recall  it 
again,  just  as  our  light  troops  were  getting  close  in 
upon  die  American  worlcB.  There  are  upon 
record  many  instances  of  the  miraculous  effect  of 
rigid  discipline  and  the  articles  of  war;  but  there 
is  scarcely  one  more  marvellous  than  the  patient 
forbearance  and  submission  of  the  British  ofSceis 
and  troops  on  this  occasion.  But,  if  the  brave 
generals  serving  under  his  orders  did  not  take 
upon  themselves  the  heavy  and  awful  responsibility 
of  calling  a  council  of  war,  of  superseding  him  in 
the  command,  of  putting  him  under  arrest  as  a 
traitor,  coward,  fool,  or  madman — if  the  soldiery, 
maddened  at  seeing  the  flag  of  their  country  struck 
close  under  their  eyes,  did  not  hurl  him  into  the 
lake — there  was  still  a  loud  roar  of  indignaUon 
and  reproach.  But  the  disgrace  to  our  arms  was 
not  yet  complete.  Sir  Creorge  said  that  there  was 
nothing  now  to  be  done,  that  to  gain  possession 
of  Plattsburg  would  cost  more  than  the  place  was 
worth  [  and  that  consequently  the  army  must 
retreat.  Stung  into  madness,  800  British  veterans 
deserted  from  the  camp.  The  retreat  commenced 
on  the  very  night  of  that  fatal  and  for  ever  dis- 
graceful 1 1th  of  September,  with  the  abandonment 
of  immense  quantities  of  stores,  ammunition,  and 
provisions.  The  whole  loss  of  the  army  in  killed 
and  wounded  from  the  time  it  quitted  the  camp  at 
Chambty  until  it  returned  there,  did  not  exceed 
200  men ;  but  800  had  fled  to  the  enemy ;  and 
who  could  calculate  the  extent  of  the  mischief  and 
iDilitary  demoralization  which  the  conduct  of  such 
a  commander-in-chief  had  been  calculated  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  troops  that  remained,  and  that  had 
been  insulted  in  their  retreat  by  the  scoffing  and 
hooting  of  an  American  rabble? 

The  one  single  ability  which  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost had  displayed  during  his  command  in  Canada 
was  that  of  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  his  incapacity,  or  of  shifting  upon  other 
men's  shoulders  the  crushing  weight  of  his  own 
mieconduct  and  accumulated  blunders.  But  now 
the  dust  was  cleared  from  the  eyes  of  government, 
tlie  mist  of  his  false  representations  was  dispersed ; 
Sir  James  Yeo  preferred  most  serious  charges 
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against  htm,  and  particularly  for  his  neglect  to 
co-operate  with  Captain  Downie,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately recalled  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  bis 
offended  country.  Disease  and  a  natural  death 
saved  him  from  the  vengeance  of  military  law ; 
but,  as  a  warning  and  example,  may  shame  and 
infamy  rest  upon  his  grave! 

On  the  17th  of  September,  of  this  same  year 
1814,  the  Americans  in  Fort  Erie,  being  joined  by 
volunteers  from  their  militia,  made  an  attack  in 
force  upon  the  intrenched  position  of  General 
de  Watteville.  Being  repulsed  with  loss,  they 
evacuated  Fort  Erie,  demolished  its  works,  and 
retreated  to  their  own  shores.  This  entire  evacua- 
tion of  the  Canadian  shore  of  the  Niagara  termi- 
nated all  operations  in  the  upper  province.  In 
abandoning  the  Michigan  territory,  we  had  kept 
possession  of  the  important  key-post  of  MichiU- 
mackinac.  In  the  summer  of  1814  the  repub- 
licans made  a  great  effort  to  recover  this  post, 
and  did  not  recover  it.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  mention  the  paltry  skirmishes  and  inroads 
which  took  place  on  the  frontier  of  the  lower  pro- 
vince during  the  winter.  In  1815  the  news  of 
peace  arrived  before  the  season  of  the  year  which 
allows  of  extensive  miliury'  operations  in  those 
frost-bound  countries.  It  has  been  calcul^ed 
that  in  three  years  of  warfare,  the  attempts  to 
carry  out  the  grand  plan  of  President  Madison, 
or  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  the  Canadas,  were 
attended  with  the  loss  to  the  republic,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  of  nearly  50,000  men, 
besides  an  enormous  expenditurejof  treanire  and 
stores  and  warlike  resources.*  In  the  course  of 
1813,  when  the  republican  generals  Harrison, 
Hampton,  and  Wilkinson  were  all  in  motioo, 
co-operating  in  one  great  object,  the  frontiers 
Canada  were  pressed  upon  by  30,000  men.  Yet, 
when  the  conditions  of  the  treatjr  of  Ghent  de- 
manded restitution  of  all  acquisitions  which  had 
been  made  by  either  party  on  the  frontiers,  the 
Americana  had  nothing  but  the  defenceless  shore 
of  the  Detroit  to  give  in  exchange  for  their  fortress 
of  Niagara  and  the^r  key  possession  of  Micbili- 
mackinac  And,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  during 
two  years  of  the  war  Great  Britain  had  only  a 
very  small  regular  force  and  the  militia  of  the 
country  wherewith  to  defend  a  very  long,  wind- 
ing, and,  for  the  most  part,  very  accessible  frontier. 
If  such  were  the  result  of  the  war,  what  would  ii 
have  been  if  a  man  of  militanr  genius,  courage, 
quickness,  and  decision  had  held  the  supreme 
command,  instead  of  that  old-womanly  knight 
whom  we  have  consigned  to  his  dishonoured  grave? 

In  the  last  great  land  action  of  the  American 
war,  although  there  was  no  lack  of  courage,  there 
was  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  imprudence 
and  miscalculation.  Not  satisfied  with  ruining 
the  trade  of  New  Orleans,  and  all  the  towns  upon 
the  river  Mississippi,  by  blockading  that  river, 
our  commanders  determined  to  ascend  the  river 
and  attack  the  ci^  of  New  Orleana.  This  town, 
opcni  the  eastern  IhuiIc  of  the  Miasissipi^,  ia  ^mu 
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110  miles  from  the  sea;  it  is  built  upon  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  confined  on  one  side  by  the  river  and 
on  the  other  by  almost  impassable  morasses ;  and, 
though  in  itself  unfortified,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive a  place  capable  of  presenting  greater  obstacles 
to  an  invader.    Below  the  town  are  some  tremen- 
dous forts  which  completely  command  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river,  the  current  of  which  is  very  heady 
and  violent.   The  assailants  could  not  possibly 
reach  the  town  by  water,  and  the  march  by  land 
across  the  swampy  country  was  difficult  in  the 
extreme.    Our  ill-fated  expedition  went  as  far  up 
the  Mississippi  as  it  could,  and  then  landed.  On 
the  23rd  of  becember,  1814,  part  of  our  troops 
were  repulsed  with  loss  by  an  American  force. 
But  this  was  only  a  check,  and  on  Chiistmas-day 
General  Sir  Edward  I^kenham,  the  chief  in  com- 
mand, took  up  a  position  within  six  miles  of  New 
Orleans.  Between  the  British  army  and  that  city 
the  American  main  body  was  drawn  up,  being 
strongly  posted  behuid  a  deep  canal,  with  their 
right  covered  by  the  Mississippi,  and  with  their 
left  resting  on  a  thick  wood.   They  had  a  corps  of 
obserration  thrown  considerably  forward,  composed 
of  500  or  600  mounted  riflemen,  who  hovered 
along  Pakenham's  front  and  watched  his  every 
motion;  and  other  bodies  of  riflemen,  some 
mounted  and  some  on  foot,  lurked  in  almost  every 
thicket  and  every  sugar  plantation,  firing  with  a 
cure  aim  at  all  stragglers,  harassing  the  English 
pickets,  killing  and  wounding  the  sentinels,  and 
preventing  the  main  body  from  obtaining  any 
sound  aim  refreshing  sleep.    On  the  26th  of 
Decemlwr  there  was  some  hard  fighting;  but  the 
attempt  of  the  British  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Ame- 
ricans was  unBuccessful,  and  the  defenders  brought 
into  play  a  very  namerout  and  very  well  served 
aitilleTy,  flring  grape  shot,  red-hot  uiot,  &e.,  and 
doing  great  execution  upon  the  beads  of  the  Eng- 
lish columns  of  attack.    At  the  end  of  the  day 
Sir  Edward  Pakenham  took  up  a  position  two  or 
three  miles  nearer  to  the  enemy.    His  near  ap- 
proach and  the  course  of  the  fighting  had  convinced 
him  that  the  only  practicable  mode  of  assault 
was  to  treat  the  formidable  field  works  which 
the  republicans  had  thrown  up  as  one  would  treat 
a  regular  fortification — erect  breaching  batteries 
against  them,  and  try  to  silence  their  guns.  Three 
days  were  employed  in  landing  heavy  cannon, 
bnnging  up  ammuniUon,  and  making  such  pre- 
parations as  were  necessary.  Having  procured  the 
materiel,  one  half  of  the  English  army  was  ordered 
out  on  the  night  of  the  Slst  of  December,  to  throw 
up  a  chain  of  works :  the  men  halted  about  300 
yards  from  the  enemy's  line;  and  here  the  greater 
part  of  them,  laying  down  their  muskets,'  applied 
themselTes  vigorously  to  their  task,  while  the  rest 
stood  armed  and  prepared  for  their  defence  in  case 
the  Americans  should  sally.    The  night  was  dark, 
the  English  maintained  a  profound  silence,  and  the 
Americans  kept  a  bad  watch,  for  it  was  the  last 
night  of  the  year,  and  rum  and  other  means  of 
conviviality  abounded  in  the  republican  camp.  In 
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this  manner  six  batteries  were  completed  long  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  New  Year's  Day,  and  30  pieces 
of  heavy  cannon  were  mounted  on  them.  There 
had  not  been  much  digging  and  trenching.  Every 
store-house  and  barn  in  the  country  was  hlled  with 
bogheads  and  barrels  of  sugar  and  molasses,  and 
these  barrels  and  hogsheads  were  used  instead  of 
earth.  Rolling  the  hogsheads  towards  the  front, 
the  English  soldiers  placed  them  upright  to  form 
the  parapets  of  the  batteries.  Wc  had  the  sugar 
and  molasses,  the  cepublicans  had  the  cotton  bags 
and  the  unpressed  cotton  bales,  and  hogsheads 
and  barrels  besides.  The  morning  of  the  1st  of 
January,  1815,  was  a  very  dark  foggy  morning  in 
those  swamps  and  bogs  of  New  Orleans.  The  day 
was  considerably  advanced  before  the  Americans 
could  distinctly  discover  bow  near  the  British 
had  approached  to  their  lines,  or  see  the  novel  use 
they  had  made  of  their  htwsheads  of  sugar.  As 
the  mist  cleared  away  our  oatteries  opened  a  tre- 
mendous fire.  The  first  effect  of  this  firing  and  of 
the  astonishment  of  the  Americans  was  seen  in  the 
breaking  of  the  American  ranks,  in  the  dispersion 
of  their  different  corps,  which  fled  in  all  directions 
in  the  most  visible  terror  and  disorder.  Even  their 
artillery  remained  silent.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
cogent  reasons  against  making  an  assault  at  this 
first  moment  of  panic,  or  so  brave  an  officer  as 
Pakenham  would  have  made  it.  By  degrees  the 
republican  infantry  rallied ;  and  then  their  formid- 
able artillery  began  to  answer  the  British  salute 
with  great  rapidity  and  precision.  They  landed 
a  number  of  guns  from  a  flotilla,  they  took  every 
gun  from  every  vessel  in  the  harbour,  they  in- 
creased their  artillerv  to  a  great  amount,  and  they 
brought  a  heavy  flank  fire  as  well  as  a  front  fire 
to  bur  upon  F&kenham's  30  cannon  in  battery. 
The  hogsheads  and  casks  were  knocked  to  pieces, 
the  sugar  and  molasses  thrown  all  about,  a  good 
many  of  our  artillerymen  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  some  of  our  guns  were  knocked  over.  Moreover, 
towards  evening  our  ammunition  began  to  fail,  and 
the  incessant  fire  which  had  been  kept  up  for  many 
hours  began  to  slacken  on  our  side.  The  English 
were  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  their  heavy  guns  to 
their  fate ;  but,  as  no  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Americans  to  secure  them,  working  parties  sent 
out  after  dark  removed  such  of  them  as  were  worth 
removing.  Nothing  could  tempt  the  republicans 
to  make  a  sally  or  try  their  fortune  in  an  open  field. 
They  knew  their  strength  and  their  weakness,  and 
they  wisely  kept  behind  their  river  and  canals  and 
bo^  and  their  breastworks  of  cotton  bales,  trust- 
ing to  their  superioritjr  in  artillery,  and  to  their  skill 
as  riflemen.  The  fatigue  undergone  by  the  whole 
British  army,  from  the  general  down  to  the  meanest 
sentinel,  was  immense.  For  two  whole  nights  and 
days,  not  a  man  bad  closed  an  eye  in  sleep.  A  new 
plan  of  operations  was  invented,  which  was  consi- 
dered worthy  of  the  good  Peninsular  school  in 
which  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  had  studied  his  pro- 
fession.* It  was  determined  to  divide  the  army, 
to  »nd  part  «;ro»  the  "^er.jbo  ^^adge 
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encmy'i  gunt  in  battery  there  and  turn  them  on 
themaelTes ;  while  the  .remainder  ahould  mike  a 
general  awault  along  the  whole  entrenchmait.  But, 

before  this  plan  coidd  be  put  into  execution,  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  entire  neck  of 
land  on  which  our  army  stood,  to  admit  of  boats 
being  brought  up  for  conveying  the  troops  acrou 
the  river.  This  was  a  Roman  work,  and  it  was 
executed  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  legions  of 
Csesar.  The  men  laboured  by  turns  day  and  night, 
one  party  relieving  another  after  a  stiUed  number 
of  hours,  in  such  order  as  never  to  let  the  labour 
entirely  cease :  there  was  no  repining,  and  at  last 
1^  unremitted  exertions  they  finished  their  canal 
on  the  6th  of  January.  The  unexpected  anival 
of  Major-general  I^ambert.  with  the  ?th  and  43rd, 
two  Bple^d  battdions,  mustering  together  1600 
sftcttve  men,  raised  the  spirits  of  the  besi^rs. 
There  also  came  up  marinei  from  the  fleet,  uid  a 
body  of  sailors  ready  to  do  or  attempt  anything. 
Thoe  additima  raised  Pakenham'a  fivce  to  abo^ 
8000  men.  The  number  of  armed  Americans,  of 
sll  classes,  was  estimated  at  20,000 ;  and  every  day 
brought  them  some  reinforcement  from  the  neigh- 
bourmg  country,  from  tlie  killing  regions  of  the 
Kentuckians,  and  from  other  parts  far  and  near. 
Boats  were  ordered  up  to  the  newly  cut  canal  for 
the  transport  of  1400  men ;  and  in  these  boats 
Colonel  Thornton,  with  the  85th  regiment,  the 
marines,  and  a  party  of  sailors,  was  to  cross  the 
river,  and  carry  the  terrible  flanking  battery,  which 
mounted  18  or  20  cannon.  Thornton  was  to  move 
in  the  darkness  of  night  and  in  silence ;  he  was  to 
land  at  some  distance  from  the  American  battery, 
to  rush  upon  it  and  seize  it  by  surprise  in  the  dark, 
but  not  to  b^in  his  fire  from  it  mitil  be  should  see 
a  certain  rocket  in  die  air,  which  would  be  the  sig- 
nal that  Pakmham  was  commencing  a  general  atta» 
along  the  American  lines.  Hue  was  the  whole  of 
Pakenham's  bold  plan.  It  was  deranged  by  varioua 
circunutances.  The  boats  could  not  arrive  at  the 
appointed  time ;  the  aoil  through  which  the  canal 
had  been  dug  in  so  great  a  hurry  being  soft,  parts 
of  the  bank  gave  way,  choking  up  the  clianuel  and 
preventing  the  heaviest  of  the  boats  from  getting 
forward ;  these  heavy  boats  again  blocked  up  the 
pauage,  so  that  none  of  those  which  were  behind 
could  proceed,  and  thus,  instead  of  a  flotilla  for  the 
accommodation  of  1400  men,  sll  that  could  reach 
their  destination  were  a  number  of  boats  barely 
sufficient  to  contain  350  men.  And  so  much  time 
had  been  consumed  in  getting  these  few  boats  into 
the  river,  that  the  dawn  of  day  was  beginning  to 
appear  before  Colonel  Thornton  coultl  get  across. 
He  made  good  his  landing,  and  framed  on  the 
beach  without  opposition  and  alarm ;  but  day  had 
already  broke,  and  Pakenham's  signal-rocket  was 
Ecen  in  the  air  while  he  and  his  350  men  were  yet 
thm  miles  from  the  battery  which  ought  to  have 
been  taken  three  hours  ago.  This  waa  fatal  to  the 
plan ;  but  blunders  and  negligences  occurred  in 
the  main  army.  Besides  their  cunal  and  tlieir  bales 
of  cotton,  tlie  Americans  had  along  their  great  line 


certain  fixed,  permanent  ramputs.  TDaoanttkae, 
and  fiw  laying  down  acrosi  the  eaud,  Sir  Ednrd 
Pakenham  had  ordered  bii  attidring  eohmuntDbe 
provided  with  ladders  snd  -fascinea.  Bot  the  order 
had  been  neglected ;  there  was  not  a  single  ladder 
or  fascine  upon  the  field  when  the  assault  begu, 
nor  were  any  brought  up  until  it  was  too  lite. 
The  guns  in  the  battery  which  Colonel  ThoratOD 
was  to  take  remained  as  Pakenbam  had  seen  them 
the  preceding  day :  his  signal-rocket  went  up,  bat 
no  fire  was  opened  upon  the  enemy  froin  tbst  bat- 
tery.  The  aiaault  dong  the  lines  was,  howem, 
commenced  under  a  tremendoua  fire  of  Americas 
artillery,  which  mowed  down  Pakenham's  Btoi  veij 
fast.   On  the  left  a  detachment  of  the  Slit,  uader 
Cobnel  Rennie,  stormed  a  S-gaa  battery  and  took 
il^  this  battery  being  in  adwice  id  the  cnal  oi 
ditch.    On  rae  right  a  eokunii,  composed  of  Ae 
2lBt  and  4tb,  aupported  by  the  03id,  croMed  tkc 
ditch  without  baanea  or  ladden ;  Int  to  sede  the 
paraprt  wiUiout  laddera  was  scarcely  poaible. 
Some  of  the  men  tried  it  by  moontug  apoi  m 
another's  shoulders,  and  in  this  way  a  few  k- 
tually  entered  the  works ;  but  they  were  not  tuf 
ported  in  time,  and  were  soon  laid  bw  by  ■ 
concentrated  craab  of  musketry.    B^bt  and  lift 
the  columna  of  attack  were  compelled  to  give  w^i 
and  as  they  ran  back  tbe  fire  of  the  Americu 
artillery  grew  hotter  and  hotter,  and  some  of  ibc 
battalions  betray^  symptoms  of  disorder  aad 
panic.    Fakenfaam,  leading  on  a  fresh  colaautf 
attack  in  person,  recuved  a  alight  wound  ia  At 
knee  from  a  musket-ball,  which  killed  bis  hne 
under  him.    Mounting  another  hone,  be  sgtis 
headed  the  troops,  and  be  was  aeen,  with  bii  hit 
off,  encouragim  them  on  the  creat  of.flie^iai, 
wlun  a  secona  ball  struck  bim,  and  ba  til  dad 
into  die  arms  of  hia  ■ide-de-omp.  Geiwili 
Keane  and  Gibba  rode  throng  dh«  lanks,  aai 
endeavoured  to  OKourage  the  assailants,  till  ikj 
were  both  carried  off  tlie  field  wounded,  Qibbt 
mortally.    Other  officera  were  brought  don  by 
the  keen  American  marksmen,  who  fired  under 
cover,  and  with  their  rifles  in  rest.   All  wu  bow 
confusion  and  diamay.   Without  leaders,  wiibsDi 
knowing  what  was  to  be  done,  almost  witbont » 
much  aa  a  single  subaltern  oSeti  left  stsodo^ 
the  troops  halted  and  opened,  then  b^sn  to  ntii^ 
snd  fiosJiy  Uie  retreat  necame  a  diso^deriy 
The  strong  reserve,  however,  dosed  up  to  e»m 
the  retreat,  and  g^ve  time  fiir  r^yw;  ud  st 
cautioua  were  the  rqpublicans,  that  mqr 
attempt  no  pursuit   Tbq*  ranained  bebindtbai 
strong  lines,  and  merely  plied  thor  artiUay> 
Thornton  and  his  350  mm  beyond  the  river  did 
nobly,  though  it  was  too  late.   They  drove  tbe 
Americana,  consisting  in  part  of  a  com  of  «iU 
Kentuckians,  from  their  positions;  thn  ^'"'^ 
three  times  ^eir  own  number  out  of  tbe  bstter;  j 
they  took  possession  of  their  tents  and  their 
eighteen  pieces  of  cannon.   The  AmericaiUi 
peeling  no  lUtack  on  this  aide  of  the  river,  bJ 
iwen  taken  by  surprise,  even  thou^  it  wss  bnu 
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daylight;  and  the  British  soldienj  marines,  and 
sailors  had  fot^t  irith  the  greater  spirit  from  be- 
lieving that  Pakcnhtrn's  tttack  (announced  by  the 
Hgnal  Tocket)  wu  mcceedii^.   Bat,  before  they 
coald  tom  the  ciqrtnied  cans  upon  the  enemy, 
Cdon^  Thornton  ttamd  the  true  state  of  the  case 
fmm  the  messengec  who  bmnght  him  an  order  to 
retreat  immediatdy,  recroas  the  river,  and  join  the 
main  body  of  Ae  army.*    As  Thornton  retreated, 
the  Kentuckiana  and  their  comradea  began  to 
return  to  their  batteries ;  but,  notwithstanding  their 
great  snperiority  of  numbers,  so  very  little  stomach 
did  they  show  for  fighting  in  open  ground,  that 
they  stopped  by  their  recovered  works,  and  gave 
no  pursuit ;  and  thus,  under  cover  of  some  smoke 
which  they  raised  by  setting  6re  to  a  house,  the 
English  got  hack  to  their  boats  and  crossed  the 
river  without  molestation,  carrying  with  them  a 
good  part  of  the  American  artillery  which  they 
had  c^^red,  and,  among  other  pieces,  o  brass 
howiCser,  on  which  was  inscrihed,  "  Taken  at  the 
surroider  of  Yotk  Town,  178L"    In  the  advance 
and  attack  three  men  were  killed  and  about  forty 
were  wounded.  Colonel  Thnnton  being  omong  the 
latter,  and  this  was  all  that  the  daring  movement 
cost  us.  As  soon  as  the  whole  army  wu  reunited 
and  order  was  restored  to  the  broken  rwiments, 
a  flag  of  truce  was  dispatched  by  General  Lambert, 
upon  whom  the  command  devolved,  with  proposals 
for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  to  collect  and  bury 
the  dead.  The  Americans  readily  agreed  to  a  truce 
of  two  days.    On  the  right  and  on  the  left  of  the 
American  lines  where  the  assaults  had  been  made, 
the  dead  lay  thick  tc^ether,  showing  how  close 
they  hod  come  to  the  works,  how  firmly  they  had 
atood,  how  well  the  American  artillery  had  been 
served,  aoA  with  what  good  aim  their  muskets  and 
rifles  had  been  Ared.    In  some  spots  the  men  lay 
as  if  they  had  been  mowed  down  in  ranb.  No- 
where was  there  an  American  to  be  seen  among 
the  dead,  fyg  the  Americana  had  all  fought  under 
oonr,  soareely  em  showing  more  than  their  eaps 
and  heads  as  they  fired  their  muskets  and  rifles 
over  the  parapets.   It  was  their  boost  that  in  Pa- 
kenhom's  attack  their  loss  amounted  to  only  eight 
men  killed  and  fourteen  wounded  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  their  loss  was  not  much  greater.    It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  proofs  of  good  gunnery 
did  not  all  proceed  from  Americana.  New  Orleans, 
once  a  French  settlement,  continued  to  be  a  great 
resort  for  Frenchmen  of  all  classes;  and  a  good 
number  of  Frenchmen,  who  had  servral  in  the  army 
or  navy  of  Bonaparte,  were  in  the  place  when  the 
British  advanced  i^ainst  it.   We  find  even  in 
American  books  a  good  many  of  these  well-prac- 
tised  individuals  mentioned  by  name.  General 
Lambert  wisely  abandoned  the  notion  of  making 
another  attempt.   But  before  he  could  b^m  ^ 
retreat  it  vras  found  necessary  to  make  a 
acnes  an  atecrable  morass  some  miles  in  cxte^^ 

*  Tha  CampafgiM  of  the  British  Army  at  Waihinirlon  iqi)  ^  * 
OiUus.  iB  Uw  jreua  It14-iaia,  by  ths  atilbor  of  'ni«  Suhk^'^ 
Ponrth  adUioB,  mmmM  ami  mitad.   Uwkn,  1S86.— DummV^ 
tiMwnh  ImlMgrt  awl  Xeww. 


This  work  occupied  nine  days,  during  which  the 
British  army  remained  in  position  within  cannon- 
shot  distance  of  the  American  lines ;  and,  although 
the  fiune  of  their  8uc<X8S  brought  more  and  more 
volunteers  to  swell  the  force  behind  those  lines, 
no  sally  was  made,  nothing  was  attempted  beyond 
firing  of  long  shots  with  their  big  guns.    But  no, 
we  mistake ;  something  more  was  done ;  they  held 
out  every  inducement  to  the  British  soldiers  to 
desert ;  they  threw  printed  papers  into  the  pickets 
ofiering  land  and  money  as  the  price  of  desertion ; 
they  made  a  practice  of*^  approaching  our  outposts, 
and  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  very  sentinels  to 
quit  their  station.   They  ofiered  some  of  our  men 
as  much  as  fifly  or  one  hundred  dollars ;  they  told 
them  that  all  men  who  served  kings  must  be  in  the 
condition  of  slaves,  and  they  painted  the  blessings 
of  liberty  and  equality,  the  happiness  of  repubu- 
cans,  and  the  ease  and  plenty  of  that  land  of  sugar 
and  tobacco,  cotton  and  black  slaves.    At  times 
these  emissaries  were  roughly  handled  by  the  loyal 
soldiery;  nevertheless  a  considerable  number  of 
our  men,  worn  out  by  their  present  fotigues  and 
trivations,  deserted,  to  die  in  the  bosom  of  brother 
Jonathan  and  of  yellow  fever.   When  General 
Lambert  began  to  move  off— which  was  not  unril 
the  18th  of  January,  when  the  whole  of  the 
wounded,  the  ba^i^  and  stores,  the  dvil  officers, 
commissaries,  &c.,  were  well  advanced  on  their 
way  to  the  English  fleet — nothing  was  abandoned 
except  ten  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  which  had 
been  mounted  in  front  of  the  bivouac,  and  which 
were  old  ships*  guns  of  little  value,  and  extremely 
cumbersome — and  these  gims  were  rendered  per- 
fectly unserviceable  before  they  were  left.  And 
such  was  the  skill  with  which  th^  whole  retreat 
was  managed,  and  such  the  timidity  or  shyneas  of 
the  Americans,  who  even  now  would  not  quit  their 
wor^  or  attempt  any  pursuit,  that  the  whole  of 
the  army  got  safely  back  to  the  diips  Iving  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  was  every  way  a  useless  and  lamentable  expedi- 
tion (peace  had  been  concluded  in  Europe  before 
it  commenced),  and  it  cost  ns  nearly  2000  men 
and  officers  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
General  Jackson,  afterwards  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  considered  as  commander-in- 
chief  in  New  Orleans;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  his  admiring  countrymen  bestowed  upon  him 
the  high  appellation  of  "  Conqueror  of  uie  Con- 
querors of  Bonaparte."  • 

The  last  action  of  the  war  was  the  capture  of 
Fort  Mobile,  in  the  new  Alabama  territory  of  the 
United  States,  by  General  Lambert,  who  had  so 
hly  conducted  the  retreat  from  New  Orlenns,  and 
by  Admiral  Sir  A.  Cochrane.  The  troops  were 
landed  as  eariy  as  the  7th  of  February,  and  by 
the  nth  the  place  was  ours,  the  garrison  surren- 
dering as  prisoners  of  war.  Fort  Mobile  com- 
inan^^**  the  principal  sea-port  of  the  territory 
"  ^^ch  has  since  grown  into  a  slate),  and  afforded 

/i^nml  lumbal,  Di«p«te^.— »wt  VMmIA  ot  *e  Royal  Arti'i- 
*    tf^W  vivaxm  of  llw  oidiuMC  Wiro  tiom  (ta  eneiny,  fcc. 
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a  good  naval  and  military  positioQ,  and  an  excellent 
baaia  for  further  operatioua'on  the  Mississippi,  the 
Bay  of  Mexico,  the  rivers  Mobile,  Alabama,  &c 

During  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  British 
government  bad  made  several  overtures,  direct  as 
well  as  indirect,  for  a  reconciliation,  and  every 
royal  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  had 
expressed,  with  a  determination  to  yield  or  commit 
none  of  our  maritime  rights,  regret  for  the  quaiiel, 
or  a  wish  that  it  might  not  be  lasting.  At  first 
the  overtures  were  met  as  a  confession  of  fear  aod 
weakness — aa  an  avowal  that  we  were  sinking 
under  the  weight  imposed  upon  us  by  a  war  with 
France  in  the  Old  World,  and  with  the  republic 
of  the  United  States  in  the  New  World;  and, 
when  their  ship-of-the -line-like  frigates  had  made 
old  British  frigates  strike,  it  was  fancied  that 
our  spell  was  broken,  that  the  trident  was  fall- 
ing from  our  hands-  Bonaparte's  grand  disaster 
in  Russia,  which  was  well  known  all  over  the 
United  States  early  in  the  year  1813,  damped,  but 
did  not  destroy,  the  hopes  of  the  war  ^ly ;  for 
they  could  not  conceive  that  so  gigantic  a  power 
as  that  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  could  be 
destn^ed  at  one  blow.  They  hoped  that  the  Han 
of  Dntiny  would  prevail  against  all  the  embattled 
crowned  aetpats  of  Europe  iu  the  plains  of  Ger- 
many in  1813.  This  hope  was  shattered  by  the 
battle  of  Leipzig.  But  m  the  beginning  of  1814, 
when  Bonaparte  was  fighting  on  the  soil  of  Fmnce, 
— when  the  armies  of  the  allies  were  engaging,  far 
from  their  own  frontiers,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
most  warlike  nation  of  Europe,  they  trusted  that 
the  star  of  Napoleon  would  shine  forth  again 
more  luminous  than  ever.  It  was  needful  for 
them  to  cling  to  this  hope,  for  the  most  ardent 
lover  of  this  war  with  England  well  knew  that  it 
could  not  be  continued  without  ruin  to  the  United 
States,  if  England  should  be  relieved  from  the 
great  and  exhausting  French  war,  wad  be  enabled 
to  direct  her  whole  attention  to  this  little  episode 
in  America.  But  Bonaparte  waa  beaten  inaide  of 
France,  aa  he  had  been  beaten  outaide  of  France ; 
and  the  1814  hope  was  finished  by  the  capture  of 
Paris,  and  the  abdication  of  Fontamebleau.  Then, 
and  not  until  then.  President  M^ison  and  his 
party  utterly  despaired  of  the  policy  they  had 
adopted,  and  became  really  eager  for  peace.  Be- 
fore this  time,  however,  it  had  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated  Uiat  the  conquest  and  annexation  of 
Canada— inconteatably  the  main  object  for  which 
Madison  had  provoked  this  war — was  not  to  be 
achieved  by  such  troops  and  military  reaourcea  as 
the  central  government  could  command ;  and  the 
seat  of  sensibility  had  been  violently  affected,  by 
the  very  many  bags  of  dollan  which  had  been 
•pent  in  those  useless  ezpeditioiia  beyond  the  lakea 
and  the  river  St.  I^wrence.  Moreover,  the  op- 
position of  the  north-eastem  atatea  of  the  Union 
to  a  line  of  policy  which  they  had  never  supported, 
and  to  a  war  which  was  threatening  to  make  bank- 
rupts of  them  all,  compelled  the  pupil  of  Jeffieraon 
to  pretend  a  wish  to  treat  with  England,  eren  at 


the  end  of  1813.  On  the  1th  of  Jannary,  1814, 
he  communicated  to  Congreaa  oopiea  of  a  oom- 
spondence  between  Lord  Caatleitagfa  and  Mr. 
Munroe.  From  Aeae  letters,  it  appeared  Ihst 
Lord  Castlereagh  bad  propoaed  the  appoiatiBait 
of  plenipotentiariea  to  treat  rcipecting  teraii  of 
peace  other  at  London  or  at  GoUenbuif,  and  tfait 
the  American  diplomatist,  preserving  his  pn^ 
dignity,  had  acceded  to  hia  Iradship's  propositMi, 
being  authorized  so  to  do  by  the  prendent,  wbo 
had  made  choice  of  Qottenburg  for  the  scece  id 
the  negocialions.  Tlie  anti-war  and  anti-Frtnch 
party  bitterly  assailed  the  president  for  not  aascnt- 
ing  to  a  like  amicable  propositim  made  on  tbe 
part  of  England  long  before :  they  accused  )am 
even  now  of  a  design  to  protract  the  n^otiatioM, 
and  they  told  him  that  this  delay  would  not  be 
borne  by  the  impatient  and  reined  peo{de  of  tic 
eaatem  states.  Besides  repeating  the  threat  of 
bredcing  up  the  federal  union,  tbe  people  of  the* 
eaatem  atatea  began  to  declare  that  they  muld 
contribute  no  money,  no  men,  no  storea  to  Ik 
armiea  act  on  foot  by  tbe  central  govenmeat; 
that  they  would  keep  toeir  own  militia  at  home  Ibc 
their  own  defence ;  that  perhaps  they  might  be 
driven,  by  their  neccieitiea,  to  aeek  a  aepanfe 
reconciliation  with  Great  Britain,  &&  In  Ac 
State  of  Massachusetts  these  threats  were  loudly 
expressed  by  Governor  Strong,  before  the  lejidi- 
ture  of  that  atate.  So  terrible,  indeed,  were  lime 
sales  from  the  north-east,  that  President  Madixe, 
his  government,  and  whole  syatem  were  well  nisli 
blown  away  by  them.  Nor  did  the  piesila' 
escape  without  yielding  to  them :  prostratii^  lu*- 
self  before  the  blast,  he  repealed  his  emba^  od 
non-importation  acta  I  This,  he  hoped,  would  teal 
to  allay  some  of  the  discontents  oocaBioacd  \^ 
the  restrictions  on  commeroe,  and  Tem(ne,atdB 
same  time,  some  of  the  evil  and  ruinous  efiectiy 
thoae  reatrictions  on  the  American  revenue,  yHoA 
waa  already  in  a  deplorable  atate.  But  England 
ftnabrated  these  hopei  bj  the  extenuon  «f  ik 
Britiah  bloolade  afong  Uie  whole  coasts  of  tk 
United  Statea,  which  waa  announced  m  Avi 
1814,  by  Admiral  Cochrane.  And  tbioogM 
this  last  year  of  the  war,  Madison  had  no  itf** 
to  ctanplain,  aa  he  used  to  do  in  former  tinti 
before  the  war  began,  that  British  Uocksde  « 
coasts  were  merely  paper  blockades ;  for  lo  dwdj 
were  the  rivers,  the  great  outlets  of  Ammw 
watched ;  so  incessantly  waa  the  coast  sctnu 
from  south  to  north,  and  from  north  te  south;  to 
vigilant  was  the  look-out,  even  close  is 
that  a  trading  vessel  could  hardly  put  oot  to  m 
— nay,  could  hardly  creep  along  the  coast  from  o« 
harbour  to  another,  without  tbe  dead  certsintj" 
being  captured  by  the  English-  Tbe  year  1814 
must  have  been  aht^ther  a  blank  and  black  jw 
for  Madison.  He  saw  Waafaiaglion  bBmed  mia 
his  note ;  he  could  do  notlung  more  oa  the  ■>«" 
Canada;  great  part  of  the  province  of  Msioe  «> 
wrested  from  the  republicana  by  our  ezpeditiooM 
the  Fenobacett  Bircr;  he  bad  acaredyagkaiKt 
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satisfaction,  except  in  the  results  of  Sir  George 
Prevott's  wretched  Plattsbnrg  expedition. 

The  negotiations  for  peace,  which  had  been  re- 
moved by  mutual  owaent  irom  Gottenfaurg  to 
Ghent,  commenced  in  earnest  in  August,  1814. 
By  means  of  Tariou*  applications,  and  condescen- 
•iona  not  quite  consistent  with  the  severity  of 
repablican  prindplea,  though  not  ineouaiatent  with 
American  practice,  Madison  and  his  friends  se- 
cured the  mediation  or  friendly  oflScea  of  the 
Emperor  Aleiander  of  Russia.  In  the  month  of 
October  tiie  president  laid  befine  congresa  an 
account  of  the  proceedii^  at  Ghent.  He  made  it 
appear  that  the  British  government  had  advanced 
certain  donands,  respecting  the  integrity  of  the 
territory  of  the  Red  Indians,  the  military  posses- 
sion of  the  lakes,  and  the  settlement  of  the  bound- 
aries, which  the  American  plenipotentiaries  had 
not  hesitated  to  reject  as  whwy  inadmiuible.  The 
congress  by  a  large  majority  confirmed  this  rejec- 
tion ;  and  measures  were  determined  on  for  purely 
defemite  preparations  if  the  continuance  of  the 
war  should  be  found  inevitable.  But  it  was  easier 
to  vote  resolutions  than  to  raise  the  money  neces- 
sary to  carry  them  into  effect,  or  to  reconcile  the 
people  of  the  north-eastern  states  to  the  prospect 
of  any  pndongation  of  hostilities.  So  low  was  the 
state  of  public  credit  that  no  loana  could  be  ne- 
gotiated. A  syatem  of  taxation  was  resorted  to 
which  added  fuel  to  fire.  In  none  (rf  the  New 
England  states  would  those  war  taxes  ever  have 
been  paid.  Six  months  of  sternness  and  persever- 
ance on  the  part  of  Great  Britaiu  would  have 
taught  the  Americans  a  salutary  lesson;  twelve 
months'  perseverance  and  energy  in  carrying  out 
our  blockade,  and  without  any  more  expeditions 
by  land,  or  any  other  risks  or  eipenses,  and  the 
feeble  ties  which  kept  the  northern  and  southern 
states  together  would  have  been  snapped  like  a 
scorched  thread.  But  it  was  a  season  of  triumph 
and  magnanimity  in  Europe:— the  Emperor  of 
Kusaia  was  very  magnanimous.  Lord  Castleresgh 
waa  very  magnanimous,  and  the  people  of  Englsnd 
were  very  forgiring,  snd  cared  more  for  a  com- 
pleteness of  peace  than  for  the  prospective  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  fnm  the  wholesome  chAstisemeat 
which  might  have  been  inflicted  (perhaps  as  much 
to  the  boiefit  of  the  Americans  as  to  our  own 
benefit).  The  rcatoration  of  peace  in  Europe, 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  founder  of  the  cQntinentaj 
system,  of  the  new  navigatiou  code,  and  of  the 
new  system  of  international  law,  had  indeed  re- 
moved for  the  present  msny  of  the  causes  of 
dtfierences  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  For  example,  we  had  no  longer  any 
present  necessity  to  insist  on  our  right  of  searcbi 
or  on  our  right  of  excluding  neutru  vessels  ff Qxn 
the  blockade  ports  of  an  enemy.  But  we  )|...at 
deny  that  the  prosecution  of  a  war  which  ^  \A 
not  by  any  possibility  have  luted  a  y^  pOti* 
would  have  been  a  useless  expenditure  of 
and  an  unjustifiable  harshness  oa  our  paf^  ^  ^tj 
AmetieaDs  had  forced  the  war  uj<a  ui  ^^\<^e 


way,  and  we  ought  to  have  finished  it  in  our 
way.  No  principle  ought  to  have  been  lefl  unset- 
tled, no  question  relating  to  boundaries  or  to  any- 
thing else  lefl  open  to  be  a  perennial  source  of 
quarrel  as  soon  as  America  should  feel  herself 
strong  enough  or  bold  enough  to  quarrel.  As  it 
was,  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Ghmt  agreed  to  waive 
every  question  at  issue  between  us,  end  to  take  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  drcumatances  which  had 
occasioned  the  war.  On  the  24th  of  December, 
1814,  they  concluded  and  sinied  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity,  which  was  ndified  by  both  govern- 
ments. The  longest  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
related  to  the  disputes  respecting  boundaries,  yet 
still  they  left  those  disputes  to  be  settled  and  de- 
termined by  mmmissioners  of  the  two  nations  who 
were  to  meet  and  discuss  the  questions  hereafter. 
Each  nation  engaged  to  put  an  end  to  all  hostilities 
that  might  be  subsisting  between  them  and  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  to  restore  to  those  tribes  all 
the  possessions  and  privileges  which  belonged 
to  them  previously  to  the  war.  Both  parties 
likewise  covenanted  to  continue  their  efiorts  for 
tlic  entire  abolition  of  the  slave-trsde.  All  the 
northern  and  eastern  states  of  the  Union  were 
thrown  into  transports  of  joy  by  this  peace.  The 
Englishman  who  carried  out  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  was  carried  1^  the  citizens  and  people 
through  the  stre^  of  New  York  in  triumph  and 
jubilee. 

Virtually  the  long  reign  of  George  IH.  termi- 
nated in  1810  with  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
gency ;  and,  having  brought  the  great  events  which 
were  then  in  progress  to  their  close,  we  may  with 
propriety  abstain  from  giving  details  of  the  minor 
events  which  took  place  between  the  year  1615  and 
the  death  of  the  old  king.  As  it  now  rests  there  is 
a  kind  of  epic  tmity  and  completeness  in  the  history 
of  this  actual  reign  of  nearly  fifty  years.  To  pro- 
ceed would  be  to  enter  upon  or  merely  touch  the 
skirts  of  another  era.  Even  with  Uie  noble  episode 
of  Lwd  Exmouth's  bombardment  of  Algiers  m  the 
month  of  Augurt,  1616,  the  story  of  Orator  Hunt 
and  hia  white  hat,  the  doings  of  the  Radical  re- 
formers, the  Sparfidda  mobs,  the  Manchester  meet- 
ings and  the  afiray  at  Ptetei^oo,  would  be  but  aa  a 
ftrcc  after  a  anbUme  drama.  The  great  eventa  of 
the  reign— more  numerous,  complicsted,  and  im- 
portant than  those  that  were  cnnrded  in  any  two 
preceding  centuriea— have  already  occupied  a  space 
considerably  exceeding  the  limits  we  originally  pro- 
posed. The  three  great  subjects— the  consolidation 
and  extension  of  our  Indian  empire,  the  war  of 
American  independence,  and  the  wars  arising  out 
of  the  French  Revolution — have  been  discussed 
very  folly,  as  it  was  always  intended  they  should  be ; 
and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  give  a  correct 
notion  of  the  real  character  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, of  the  men  who  made  it,  and  of  the  effects  and 
Undeneiea  of  that  convulsion.  From  1790  this 
biatory  i«,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  not  merely 
tb«  HulOTy  o(  England,  but  the  History  of  Europe. 
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George  III.  died  in  Windwr  Castle  on  the  night 
of  Saturday  the  29th  of  January,  1820,  in  the  82nd 
year  of  hii  age,  and  (counting  the  ten  yean  of  the 
regency)  in  the  60th  year  of  hit  reign.  For  some 
yean  before  his  death  he  had  been  totally  blind ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  temporary  return 
of  reason  allowed  him  to  comprehend  and  rejoice 
at  the  iHue  of  the  momentous  struggle  in  which  he 
left  his  country  engaged  in  1610,  when  his  malady 
drove  him  into  retirement.  We  only  know  that 
when  others  desponded  his  hopes  were  high,  and 
that,  so  long  as  be  had  reason,  oe  never  despaired 
of  the  final  triumph  of  England.  No  man  within 
bis  realms  had  a  more  thoroughly  English  heart, 
or  a  more  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  people  and  the  interests  and  honour  of  the 
country.  Unpopular  in  his  youth  and  earliest 
govemment,  be  became  endeared  to  the  people  in 
the  midst  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  American  war; 
and  perhaps  no  sovereign  had  ever  been  more 
popular  than  he  was  during  the  last  twenty- five 
years  of  his  reign.  When  ag&d,  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness, and  with  a  still  more  awful  calamity,  he  be- 
came to  every  truly  British  heart  **  the  dear  old 
king,"  "  the  good  old  king «nd  the  mingled 
feeling  of  afiection,  reverence,  and  grief,  for  the 
poor  blind  old  recluse  of  Windsor  Castle  was  ho- 
nourable to  the  vast  body  of  the  English  nation. 
The  whole  fieeling  was  expreued  by  a  decent  Lon- 
don mechanic,  who  was  viewing  the  festivities  and 
rejoicings  in  Hyde  Park  for  the  peace  of  Paris,  and 
the  magnificent  cortiige  of  the  Prince  R^ent,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  the 
long  array  of  warriors  of  fame,  marshals  and  generals. 


The  man's  face  was  radiant  with  joy  and  exoltition; 
but  a  cloud  came  over  it — "  Why  is  not  our  |;Dod 
old  king  welit  and  here^  to  see  tlua  sight !"— tsd 
as  he  said  the  worda  tears  stood  in  his  eyei.  Of 
the  character  of  Gooi^  HI.,  both  as  a  man  and  a 
a  sovereign,  the  facts  which  have  been  narrMed  ii 
the  body  of  our  history  wilt  enable  the  reader  lo 
form  a  pretty  correct  opinion.  The  time  ia  notyn 
come  for  drawing  up  au  impartial,  dispaMioutc, 
and  comply  character;  but  it  may  1m  well  n- 
marked  now,  that  nearly  every  drcnmitance  cod- 
ceming  him  which  has  been  brought  to  light  of  litc 
years,  and  nearly  every  conversation  which 
been  reported,  or  letter  written  by  him  which  hu 
been  published,  have  tended  to  clear  away  the  pR- 
judices  of  former  times,  and  to  raise  our  estimtK 
not  merely  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  intcD- 
tions,  but  also  of  the  powers  of  his  intellect,  ud  u( 
his  capacity  for  public  buaineas. 


Our  part  of  this  work  is  done ;  and  the  pen  in[* 
from  a  weary  band  which  has  known  littls  rnt 
since  the  work  began.  In  the  performaoce  of  out 
task,  numerous  errors  may  have  been  coininiU»li 
and  false  conclusions  may  have  been  drawn  froi> 
correct  premises ;  but  we  have  never,  witdDfljt 
tampered  with  a  fact  or  falufied  a  6gure.  We  it* 
of  no  party,  but  we  are  of  a  country ;  and  thiit  *t 
trust,  we  have  shown  in  the  whole  coune  of  oui 
laboiui.  And  it  remains  with  us  as  a  principle 
and  as  a  point  of  faith,  that  one  of  the  greatest  uk< 
of  National  History  is  to  maintain  or  minister  ti>* 
high  National  Spirit. 
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HE  first  question  con- 
nected witn  religion  or 
the  church  that  came 
before  the  legislature 
after  the  union  with 
Ireland,  waa  that  of  the 
eligibility  of  penons  in 
holy  orders  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 
This  question  arose  in 
consequence  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  celebrated 
John  Home  Tooke, 
long  distinguished  as  a 
reformer  of  the  first  water  both  in  politics  and 
in  philolt^,  as  one  of  the  representatives  for 
the  rotten  ^tmiugh  of  Old  Sftium,  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  aristocratic  and  autocratic  patron 
Lord  Camelfbird,  to  the  first  imperial  parliament, 
which  met  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1801.  Tooke, 
introduced  by  his  friend  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
and  another  memberj  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat 
on  the  16th  of  February;  when  Earl  Temple  im- 
mediately rose  and  gave  notice  that,  if  no  petition 
should  be  presented  against  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's return  within  the  allottetl  fourteen  days, 
he  should  then  submit  a  motion  on  the  subject. 
Nothing  farther,  however,  was  done  in  the  matter 
till  the  10th  of  March.  Tooke,  according  to  his 
own  account,  had  attended  in  his  place  at  the  ex- 
piratim  of  fonrteen,  fifteen,  sixteen  days,  without 
leceiTing  any  communication  from  Temple.  This 
he  abtfed  in  a  speech  which  he  made  when  the 
case  came  on.  "On  the  serenteenth,"  he  con- 
tinued, "severe  indisposition  kept  me  away:  I 
found  on  the  eighteenth  that  his  lordship,  in  my 
absence,  had  given  notice  that  he  should  on  this 
day  (the  10th  of  March)  make  a  motion  respecting 
the  eligibility  of  the  Reverend  John  Home  Tooke 
to  a  seat  in  this  House.  I  attended  on  that  day ; 
bis  lordship  then  came  to  me,  and  very  hand- 
somely said  he  would  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  motion 
it  would  be.  The  lawyers,  his  lordship  said,  had 
not  been  able  to  determine  what  sort  of  a  motion 
he  should  make  on  the  subject ;  but  he  told  me  he 
iihould  be  able  to  tell  me  what  would  be  the  motion 
on  Tuesday.  I  attended ;  and  then  his  lordsk- 
instead  of  informing  me  of  anything,  made  ^ 
motion  for  the  examination  of  witnesses." 


he  had  most  to  fear.  In  a  debate,  for  io>t^^\^\)tf^i 
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the  ISKh  of  February,  on  a  motion  for  censuring 
one  of  the  late  continental  expeditions,  the  re- 
nowned champion  of  reform  and  democracy,  who 
had  already  consented  to  enter  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  the  nominee  of  a  peer,  and  to  sit  as  a  re- 
presentative without  a  constituency,  surprised  the 
public  by  making  his  debut  as  a  parliamentary 
orator  with  a  speech  in  defence  of  ministers.  In 
another  debate  on  the  2nd  of  March,  again,  he 
took  occasion  to  proclaim  the  first  principle  of  his 
political  creed  to  be  an  attachment  to  the  ancient 
institutions  of  the  country-  *'  I  am  supposed,"  he 
said,  "  to  be  a  great  friend  to  innovations  of  every 
kind.  I  have  been  represented  as  an  innovator, 
but  I  do  not  deserve  that  title.  ...  I  look  to  what 
is  established,  and  approve  of  it — not  because  it  is 
the  heti,  but  because  it  is  established.  Let  any  man 
examme  what  have  been  the  sentimoits  that,  upon 
every  occasion,  have  fallen  from  me,  and  he  will 
find  that  I  have  uniformly  been  against  innovation.'* 
Temple's  motion  on  the  10th  of  March  was  merely 
to  call  witnesses  to  the  bar  to  prove  the  fact  of  the 
member  for  Old  Sarura  having  taken  holy  orders; 
it  was  carried,  after  some  debate,  by  a  majority  of 
150  to  66;  the  witnesses  were  examined,  and 
proved  what  was  wanted ;  a  select  committee  was 
then  appointed  to  search  the  journals  of  the  House, 
and  the  records  of  parliament,  for  precedents.  This 
committee  did  not  give  in  its  report  till  the  2nd  of 
April ;  and  the  matter  was  not  again  taken  up  till 
the  4th  of  May.  Long  before  this,  fortunately  for 
Tooke,  if  he  himself  had  not  come  to  be  ic^pvded 
as  a  ministerialist,  Lcnrd  Temjde,  fbrmraly  a 
steady  adherent  of  Pitt,  had,  on  the  accession  of  the 
Addington  ministry,  passed  over  to  the  opposition. 
On  the  12th  of  March,  we  find  the  member  for 
Old  Samm  coming  forvrard,  at  the  close  of  an  ani- 
mated debate  on  a  motion  by  Sheridan  for  resisting 
the  continuance  of  the  Irish  Martial-law  Bill,  with 
a  proposal  to  mediate  between  the  two  contending 
parties,  or,  as  he  phrased  it,  to  reconcile  both  sides 
of  the  House,  and  admitting  that,  although  martial 
law  might  not  be  necessary  for  Ireland,  martial 
force  undoubtedly  was.  On  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  change  of 
ministry,  when  Mr.  Grey  moved  for  a  committee 
on  the  state  of  the  nation.  Temple  joined  the  oppo- 
bUiou,  and  both  voted  and  spoke  in  favour  of  Grey's 
^ottun.  All  this,  no  doubt,  told  upon  the  final 
decision  of  the  House  as  to  Tooke'a  case,  notwith- 
tgnding  that  he  still  continued  to  profess  himself 
^  ^tiiot,  and  had  indeed  not  only  voted  for  Grey's 
*Limittw  M      SB  Temple,  hut  had  aftennrds, 
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on  the  14th  of  April,  moAa  a  speech  agunst  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Bill — an  occasion  on 
which  the  minister  could  scarcely  have  expected 
him  to  sit  silent  unless  he  had  actnaUy  sold  himself 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and  then  he  wonld  not  have 
been  worth  purchasing.  At  the  same  time,  in  lui 
speech  on  the  10th  of  March,  on  Temple*a  motion 
for  calling  witnesses  to  the  bar  to  prove  tiie  fact  of 
his  ordination,  he  took  care  to  hold  himself  out  to 
the  public  as  a  martyr  to  bis  principles,  to  the  de- 
mocratic or  ultra-liberal  politics  of  which  he  had 
been  so  noted  a  professor.  "I  believe,"  he  said, 
*'  this  motion  springs  not  from  personal  enmity  to 
me  (for  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  personal 
enmity  to  me  upon  earth),  but  from  political  ani- 
mosity." The  motion  also  was  resisted  by  Fox, 
Sheridan,  Erskine,  and  the  opposition  or  whig  party 
generally.  The  evidence  taken  at  the  bar  proved 
that  Tooke,  then  Mr.  John  Home,  B.A.,  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  had  been,  ordained  a 
priest  so  long  ago  aa  on  the  23rd  of  November, 
1760,  and  that  he  had  oflBciated  as  tuch  for  some 
time  at  the  chapel  of  New  Brentford,  administering 
the  sacraments,  performing  all  the  other  duties,  and 
receiving  his  "  small  tithes  and  other  things  by  way 
of  composition  as  ecclesiastical  dues."  In  fact, 
Tooke,  who  had  now  entered  parliament  at  the 
mature  age  of  sixty-fire,  had  been  for  abont  thir- 
teen years  minister  at  New  Brentford,  although, 
indeed,  he  had  twice  during  that  time  managed  to 
get  away  to  the  Continent  with  pupils  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  travelling  tutor,  and  nearly  all  the  while 
he  remained  at  home  had  been  much  more  of  a 
political  agitator  than  a  parson.  It  appeared,  from 
the  cases  stated  in  the  wpoTt  of  the  committee,  that 
the  practice  throughout  the  seventeenth  century 
had  been  to  consider  persona  who  bad  taken  hdy 
orderaaadiac|ualifiedtosttintheHotue;  andtbrir 
first  report  did  not  quote  any  case  of  later  date  than 
1661.  But  in  a  second  report  they  gave  the  en- 
tries iirom  the  journals  respecting  the  case  of  a 
Mr.  Edward  Rushworth,  a  clerk,  returned  in  1784 
as  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough  of  Newport, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  was  petitioned  anunst, 
birt  eventually  allowed  to  retain  his  seat.*  On  the 
4di  of  May,  after  the  'order  of  the  day  had  been 
read  for  Wang  the  report  of  the  committee  into 
consideration,  Earl  Temple  moved  that  **  a  new  writ 
should  be  issued  kt  the  dection  of  a  bnrgew  to 

*  Mr.  Rtuhvoith  «u'  ptotwhly  ooe  of  thfl  two  mlnUtan  of  Hia 
Camrch  of  Eulud  whom  Sit  Jmm  JohutoM,  ia  hit  wpattit  In  Uw 
debate  OD  the  Teri  utd  Corpontion  Acta.  OD  th«  8th  of  Mmf,  1789, 
Mid  ha  nudaiMood  to  be  than  sitting  u  member*  of  the  Hoiue.  Saa 
4Mte,  vol.  Hi.  p.  NS5.  BaahwDrth  iM  thraughont  UiU  pMitimnnt, 
dbaolved  In  June,  1700 ;  ud  ha  ma  amln  roturned  to  the  parKamenl 
wUeh  net  In  September,  1796,  both  for  Newport  and  for  Yannonth,  Id 
HampahiTe,  when  ha  made  hit  eleetioa  foi  tho  Utter  nkce ;  hot  he 
resfgiiDdhUieftt  In  Msrch,  1TB7.  He  waa,  however,  lUll  alive,  and  he 
petitioned  the  Home  In  the  oonno  of  the  preient  prooeedlnn  that  no 
Uw  mieht  be  pamed  dapriTlnjr  hhn  of  hU  right  of  beiog  agam  elaeled. 
Tn  hli  petition,  preaented  by  Mr.  O.  Vanrittart  on  the  VMi  of  May,  he 
Mated  that  it  wu  twenty-one  yeara  alnco  he  had  been  oidainad  a 
dracon,  that  he  had  uerer  mnaaeA  that  office  for  above  two  month*, 
nod  that  he  had  fur  upwarda  of  twenty  yean  glTea  up  that  order.  He 
infonned  the  Houae  that  ho  had  been  Bret  lotnraed  m  October,  I7M 
(which  mutt  have  been  immediately  tner  bU  ordfamUon),  for  Tar 
month  (in  Hampahire).  Hut  nppau*  to  ban  been  the  lint,  M  ha 
l°>n»dwlely,  or  very  aooi^  nftonntdt  mlgiwd  bb  mt  tnr  ■eoepdH 
tbe  OhOtcn  RoBdiede. 


serve  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  in  room  of 
the  Reverend  John  Home  Tooke,  who,  being  at 
the  time  of  his  election  in  priest's  orders,  was,  and 
is,  incapable  of  sitting  in  this  House."  His  lordahip 
prefoced  hia  motion  1^  a  Im^ipecch,  into  the  generu 
leaaoiunKof  which  we  cannot  here  iUlowhim.  Tbe 
case  of  Mr.  Roahworth,  whom  he  dcMribed  u 
having  taken  his  seat  unnoticed  and  unknown,  and 
not  professing  to  be  in  holy  orders,  **  but,  like  the  re- 
verend gentleman  opposite,  appearing  in  a  lay  habit, 
and  assuming  lay  functions,*  he  endeavoured  to  get 
rid  of  by  pacing  before  the  House  wbat  waa 
known  to  be  the  fitct  (although  not  noticed  in  the 
journals)  that  Rushwoith  was  only  ft  deacon,  and 
that  it  had  been  upon  this  point  tiiat  hia  oounsd 
rested  the  stroigth  of  his  case.  **  It  is  not  for 
us  to  inquire,"  said  hia  lordahiis  **  whether  that 
distinction  waa  or  waa  not  a  proper  me ;  the  ftct 
is,  that  the  distinction  was  made,  and  on  that  dis- 
tinction the  committee  formed  their  opinion.  Al 
best  it  ia  but  the  opinion  of  individulh  mho»  hmr- 
ever  respectable  mej  might  be,  were  liaUe  to  error; 
whose  qtinton  may  be  reveraed  by  anodier  com- 
mittee to-morrow,  which  again  mvf  be  orerturned 
by  another  tbe  next  day ;  and  certamly  is  not  aoffi- 
cient,  naked,  unsupported,  and  alone,  to  coonter- 
halance  ever^  precedent  upon  your  jonmala,  and  the 
decided  testimony  of  your  parliamentary  histonr." 
"  I  may  be  told,**  he  afterwards  observed,  **  that 
other  clei^  have  actually  sat  in  this  Hoone.  The 
fact  may  be  so,  yet  it  does  not  alter  my  cue.  It  is 
a  very  old  and  a  very  true  law  ad^e,  that  no  bloi 
is  a  blot  till  it  ia  hit  Peers,  minon,  altcsi^ 
cleariy  ineligible,  maj  have  sat,  and  may  at  this 
moment  he  aitting,  m  thia  Houae All 
I  contend  fbr  is,  that,  in  every  inatanoQ*  wUhoM 
one  Bolitaiy  exce^ion,  where  the  House  has  n(4icei 
a  priest  Within  its  walla,  the  individual  so  noticed 
hu  been  expelled,  and  tbe  principle  Idd  down  of 
the  ineligibility  of  the  clergy."  Im  oppoaition  to 
Temple's  motion  was  led  by  Mr.  Addington,  tibe 
prime  minister.  His  ai|;nment  was  eomewhat  per- 
plexed ;  but  the  main  drift  of  what  he  said  seemed 
to  be  that,  by  the  principle  of  Mr.  Granille's  bill, 
every  case  of  a  disputed  electira  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  a  committee,  and  that  tbe  Hooae 
should  never  interfere  in  any  such  case  except  vrim 
circumstancea  made  it  ahMlutely  necessary.  He 
admitted  the  abstract  principle  that  persona  in 
holy  orders  were  ineligible ;  but  he  was  convinced 
there  waa  no  real  distinction  between  the  ataie  of  a 
At$em  and  that  of  a  priest ;  and,  ai  a  comnutlee 
had  dedded  that  ft  deuon  was  ^iU^  ftBocber 
committee  night  posdUy  find  Mr.  Tooke'a  Tctum 
good,  if  he  should  be  again  elected  for  Old  Saturn, 
which  he  might  very  possibly  be  in  tbe  foce  of 
such  a  resolution  as  it  was  now  proposed  to  pass. 
He  seemed  to  think,  too,  that  there  was  sometfai^ 
in  the  point  that  previous  to  the  year  1604  tbe 
clergy  had  been  wont  to  tex  themselves,  bat  that 
then  they  gave  up  that  power,  and  had  been  ever 
dnce  taxra  by  parliament  alcmg  with  the  laiij.* 

•  Sn  PM.  Bbt.  ofBaf.,  T»L  BLp,  m. 
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On  the  whole,  while  he  would  not  have  objected 
to  the  reaolution  if  it  had  only  stated  a  principle, 
he  could  not  agree  to  that  part  of  it  which  decided 
upon  the  ipeaal  caae ;  and  therefore,  to  put  the 
House  in  the  way  of  getting  at  the  ulterior  object, 
and  to  meet,  ai  he  conceived,  the  general  wish  of 
the  Houae,  he  concluded  by  moving  the  pre- 
vioui  queation.*  Tooke  himself  then  rose — at 
he  pronssed,  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  He 
began  by  giving  them  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  nil  hie.  He  had  been  engaged,  he  said,  in 
inaiiy  important  struggles,  but  scarcely  ever  had 
he  been  mdividually  concerned.  **  I  &ught  with 
the  enemies  of  law,  of  liberty,  and  of  truth.  It 
was  of  importance  for  me  to  succeed ;  but  my 
failure  was  not  of  more  consequence  to  myself 
than  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  subjects  of 
dispute  were  common  as  the  elements,  air  and 
water."  This,  indeed,  vras  not  exactly  the  fint  time 
he  had  been  engaged  in  a  personal  struggle.  After 
studying  the  appointed  number  of  years  at  the 
uniTeraiQr  be  had  aspired  to  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  which  never  before  had  been  rdiised  to 
any  one—and  he  bad  no  doubt  would  to-morrow 
be  conferred  upon  a  neat  do^  if  he  could  w  ^e 
fees  and  call  out  Pro  Domino  aege — but  which  was 
denied  to  him.  In  the  end,  Iwwever,  we  believe, 
he  obtained  Uie  degree :  it  was  some  yean  after  he 
had  become  notorious  as  a  patriot  that  he  had  this 
contest  with  his  alma  mater.  "  The  next  struggle 
of  this  kind  I  had,"  be  proceeded,  "  was  when  I 
offered  myself  as  a  candidate  to  be  called  to  the 
bar.  [This  was  in  1119:  he  had  resigned  his 
living  in  the  church  six  years  before.]  I  then  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  the  first  lawyer,  perhaps,  that 
this  country  ever  produced ;  I  mean  the  late  Lord 
Ashburton.  I  was  not  foolish  enoi^h  to  give  up  a 
situation  which  I  then  held,  the  profits  of  which 
were  sufficient  for  my  moderate  desires.  I  had 
been  a  member  of  an  inn  of  court  from  1156,  and 
I  thought  myself  not  unquslified  to  exerciie  the 
profession  of  the  law.  I  might  then  have  bettered 
my  situation ;  but  I  would  not,  upon  speculation, 

f've  up  what  I  securely  enjoyed.  It  was  well  that 
did  not  A  noble  marquess,  whose  name  I  shall 
not  mention,  but  who  is  now  a  member  of  this 
House,  interfered,  and,  his  influence  being  great, 
my  application  was  rejected.  Why  was  I  dius  re- 
fiued  ?  Was  there  any  law  against  me?  None ! 
Some  precedent,  then  ?  None !  Some  arguments 
were  offered  to  prove  my  incapacity  ?  Not  one ! 
I  was  rejected,  and  the  first  that  was  ever  rejected 
on  similar  grounds.  To  show  that  i  am  not  alto- 
g^er  impertinent,  the  benehera,  Iwving  on  their 
aide  no  law,  no  precedent,  no  reaun,  were  lo 
doubtful  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  conduct  th^^ 


ineligible,  or  that,  though  in  orden,  i 

•  AMogton  at  tnt  movod  tbat  "  tha  otder  of  Uie  day  b. 
but  bi  aftorwaida  wHbdraw  IhU  aotlm  m  Irrmkr  )a  Ih..  v  ^ 


not  have  laid  them  aside.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Pitt)  is  not 
in  his  place.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  these 
proceedings ;  and  I  am  mistaken  if  they  have  not 
made  a  pretty  deep  impression  upon  him."  Much 
more  of  his  speech  was  equally  egotistic ;  and  in 
one  passage  he  came  down  upon  the  authors  of  the 
report  in  his  qualiQr  of  a  grammarian,  pointing 
out  their  ignorance  in  bavmg  eleven  times  in 
twenty-one  lines  mistaken  the  Saxon  ih  for  a  or 
the  Saxon  y  for  a  «.  He  professed  to  have  no 
personal  anxiety  to  preserve  his  seat ;  but  gravely 
stated  that  he  considered  himself  bound  to  do  his 
best  to  defend  it  as  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  consti- 
tuents— the  seven  domestics,  to  wit,  or  other  depen- 
dent and  obedient  nominees,  of  Lord  Camelford  ! 
What  he  urged  in  the  way  of  argument  did  not 
amount  to  much,  although  he  made  sundry  asser- 
tions which,  if  he  could  have  proved  them,  might 
have  been  entitled  to  some  consideration,  and 
amused  the  House  by  a  number  of  smart  and 
biting  remarks,  and  one  or  two  good  stories.  It  was 
upon  this  occasion  that  he  told  (and  probably 
invented)  the  famous  often-quoted  anecdote  about 
the  poor  girl  who  applied  for  admission  to  the 
Magdalen  Hospital,  and  was  answered  that  she 
must  first  go  and  qualiiy  heraelf  If,  instead  of 
being  a  cleigyman,  he  had  been  a  notorious  infidel, 
he  would  have  been,  he  said,  as  competent  to  sit  as 
any  member  present.  He  did  not  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  case  of  a  person  who  might  be  both  an 
ordained  clergyman  and  an  avowed  infidel.  With 
regard  to  precedents  he  a£Srmed  that  all  persons 
who  had  in  former  times  been  declared  ineligible 
would  be  found  to  have  actually  continued  to  sit 
till  they  were  disqualified  by  act  of  parliament. 
He  meant  that  no  particular  description  of  persons 
had  ever  before  been  absolutely  disqualified  other- 
irise  than  by  statute.  Minora,  aliens,  and  others, 
for  instance,  notwithstanding  many  resolutions  of 
the  House  in  special  instances,  had  repeatedly  been 
allowed  to  ut,  tall  an  act  was  passed  disqualifying 
them  in  the  reign  of  King  William.  But  he  did 
not  venture  to  deny  that  individuals  of  these  classes 
had  uniformly,  or  at  least  generally,  been  found 
incapable  of  sitting,  and  turned  out — as  it  was  now 
proposed  he  himself  should  be — whenever  tbe 
question  was  raised.*  *'  Though  I  wish  earnestly," 
he  concluded,  "  to  be  out  of  the  House,  I  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  strive  to  continue  in  it  as  long  as 
I  can  ;  and  am  prepared  to  meet  opposition  in  what- 
ever way  it  may  present  itself.  I  wish  the  House 
to  proceed  "legally.  I  wish  that  an  act  should  be 
passed,  founded  on  tbe  broad  basis  of  general  jus- 
tice.  Let  the  House  aave  its  character  as  much  as 

*  Among  other  ihion  vhiel)  be  introduMd  havInD  little  ot  noOiliix 
to  do  .with  the  quaatioa,  ho  msnlianad  the  oMe  of  Dr.  Walker,  tliu 
Mlebnted  dehttdin  ot  Loodonderry,  whom,  he  uid.  King  WUIiani 
fllabedtomakeahUltop;  "biitnoi  tbe  bithopi  inlerfneai  a  man 
VjLned  with  blood,  they  taid,  waa  uoflt  toofftciate  la  that  aacTed  cha- 
"^►nr  Kioa  Wiillam,  home™,  g&Te  him  a  regiment,  and  beditd 
r»C"f'^^"llgtoing bravely  by  hli  aide."  D».  Walker  waa,  in  Uti. 

inaled  Kihop  o(  Derry.  and  wai  killed,  not  iu  Flaodera,  but  at 
i»f'*^Sdae  ot  the  Bojne.  In  Pl«*.  Hl«.  of  &»[(.,  vol.  iv.  p.  17,  inU, 
5i«,WBdrtAed«wahfA»i»PM*lt«i"  He  waa  rector 
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poi^blet  and  try  to  pregerre  the  cmfidence  of  the 
public.**  In  tibe  coarBC  c£  the  debate  ^at  followed, 
TtaitJe'a  motion  vaa  warmly  opposed  by  Fox,  who 
boldly  maintained  that  clergymen  nather  were,  nor 
oaf^  to  be,  disqualified  from  sitting,  and  ended 
his  speech  by  declaring  that  he  did  not  see  a  sciu- 
tilla  either  of  reason  or  of  law  to  support  the  pre- 
sent proceediog.  He  would  have  preferred  a  more 
direct  way  of  meeting  the  motion  than  that  pro- 
posed by  AddingtoD,  but  was  content  to  vote  with 
him,  in  the  hope  that  the  queition  would  never 
more  be  revived.   The  same  line  of  argument 
was  taken  by  Erskine  and  Grey :  Sir  William 
Scott  and  Mr.  Charles  Williams  Wynn  supported 
the  original  motion  ;  the  attorney-general  (Sir  Ed- 
ward Law,  afterwards  Lord  Ellenborough)  and 
the  solicitor-general  (the  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval) 
apoke  in  &vour  of  that  made  by  Addington,  which 
on  a  diviuon,  was  carried,  by  a  majority  of  94  to 
53.   So  the  reveroid  member  for  Old  Sanim, 
however  much  against  his  inclination,  retained  pos- 
session of  his  seat.  Addiugton,  however,  now  pro- 
ceeded to  gratiiy  him  in  his  other  professed  wish, 
by  taking  meaaures  to  prevent  his  ever  being  re- 
turned a  second  time.   Two  days  after  this  vote, . 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved  for,  and 
obtained,  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill, enUtled  "A bill  to 
prevent  doubts  respecting  the  eligibility  of  persons 
m  holy  orders  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons," 
which,  in  fact,  as  eventually  passed  into  a  law,* 
disqualified  not  only  priests  and  deacons  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  also  all  ministers  and 
licensed  preachers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  On 
the  second  reading,  the  bill  waa  vehemently  opposed 
by  Sir  F^cis  Burdett,  who  was  generally  re- 
garded in  those  days  as  a  sort  of  politicBl  double 
or  mouthpiece  of  Toolce'a  ^  but  he  was  anawered 
by  the  member  for  Old  Sarum  himself,  who  began 
his  speech  fay  saying  that  he  rose  for  the  first,  and, 
he  hoped,  also  for  the  last,  time  in  his  life  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  honourable  friend.   He  declared  he 
wished  the  bill  to  proceed  to  a  second  reading,  and 
should  not  in  the  committee  propose  any  alteration 
tending  to  thwart  the  reasonable  desire  of  the 
House  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  sitting  as  mem- 
bers. AftOTvards,  when  the  bill  was  in  committee, 
he  moved  the  insertion  of  a  clause,  declaring  that, 
if  uiy  ordained  person  **  should  hereafter  be  elected, 
or,  being  elected,  should  continue  to  sit  or  vote  in 
parliament,  he  should  henceforth  be  incapable  of 
bedding  any  benefice,  or  any  office  of  tmst  or 
emolument  under  ihe  crown."   If  deivymen,  he 
aaid,  had  auch  a  disqualification  as  this  ataring 
them  in  the  foc^  he  believed  the  House  would  not 
he  much  troubled  with  ecdesiastical  candidates. 
He  agun  professed  his  wish  to  be  himself  out  of  the 
House ;  he  was  an  old  man,  and  s^hed  for  retire- 
ment ;  and,  if  the  House  would  be  polluted  by  the 
c\tXTt  becoming  members,  it  ought  certainly  to  be 

SuriGed  as  soon  as  posuble.   Tms  joke,  however, 
oea  not  appear  to  have  been  put  to  the  vote.  On 
d»  ccntrary,  a  proviso  was  inserted  on  the  motitm 
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of  AddingtMt,  that  nothing  in  die  act  ahodd  cctend 
to  vacate  the  seat  of  any  member  dected  hrfore  ita 
passing.  Hie  bill  waa  again  debated  on  the  tlii^ 
reading,  when  Sir  Fnncia  Bnrdett  renewed  hia 
oppoutton ;  but  hia  motion,  that  it  should  be  read 
that  day  three  months,  was  negatived  witboiit  a 
division.  Tooke,  in  another  speech  of  some  length, 
pointed  out  various  respects  in  which  be  coooeived 
the  bill  would  still  have  to  be  amended,  if  it  was 
not  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  weight  about  the 
neck  of  the  parliament  tluit  passed  it  All  the 
thoughts  of  gentlemen,  he  said,  seemed  to  &m 
on  the  rights  of  the  dected,  while  they  totally 
forgot  the  rights  of  the  electors.  "  Yes,*'  aome- 
body  quietly  rejoined,  "  for  instance,  those  of  Old 
Sarum."  Tooke  thsnked  the  honourable  member 
for  the  hint ;  Old  Sarum  was  the  verv  place  he 
had  had  in  his  mind  at  the  time,  tie  dedared 
that  he  sat  in  the  House  as  independent  tm  any 
man  in  it.  He  had  been  retamed  unfettered  1^ 
any  conditiona :  he  was  not  even  bovnd  to  take 
care  of  Old  Sarum.  The  House  might  take  it  and 
throw  it  on  the  floor,  along  with  the  other  boroughi 
of  the  same  description,  if  they  pleased ;  he  would 
not  oppose  it,  and  thus  they  would  get  rid  of  htm 
at  once."  Tbia  seems  to  have  heea  Tooke's  last 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  although  he  con- 
tinued a  member  till  the  dissolution  of  the  present 
parliament,  in  June,  1802.  The  bill  waa  also 
debated  at  considerable  length  in  the  Lords,  where 
it  was  attacked,  in  different  styles,  by  Lord  Tint- 
low  and  Lord  Holland,  and  defended  by  Chan- 
cellor Eldon  and  Bishop  Horsley  ;  but  the  oppositiaB 
to  it  does  not  sppear  to  have  been  premd  to  a 
diviaion,  and  it  was  eventually  passed  in  the  aaae 
form  in  which  it  had  left  the  Lower  Honae.  Nor 
has  the  law  aa  thua  declared  been  since  lepealedar 
altered. 

In  the  same  session  in  which  this  questioQ  vai 
settled  commenced  the  l^islative  agitation  of  bqd- 
dry  other  questions  relating  to  the  rig^its,  dnties, 
and  stations  of  the  clergy,  which  were  for  fn»D 
being  so  speedily  or  so  easily  determined.  The 
attention  of  parliament  appears  to  have  been,  in  the 
first  instance,  called  to  the  subject  by  a  number  isi 
prosecutions  which  had  been  lately  raised  against 
clergymen  under  an  act  of  the  2lBt  of  Henry  VIH., 
entitled  '*  Spiritual  persons  abridged  from  having 
pluralities  of  livings,  and  from  taking  of  farms,  Ac*' 
The  strict  observance  of  the  r^ulatuma  of  this  oU 
atatute  had,  in  the  chan^  of  timea  and 
stances,  long  been  n^lected  and  fidlen  into  oblrnm, 
when  it  waa  thus  anew  called  into  action  by  cer- 
tain common  informers  for  purposes  of  extortion. 
The  first  movement  in  the  matter  was  made  by 
Mr.  William  Dickinstm,  junior,  member  for  if- 
ehester,  who,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1801,  aAcr  die 
House  had  on  his  motion  resolved  itself  into  a  coan- 
mittee,  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  protect 
and  relieve,  under  certain  provisicms  and  re^^ula- 
tions,  spiritual  persons  from  vexatious  prosecotioiis 
by  common  informal,  under  the  statute  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  in  consequence  ot  lluariunHnidence 
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on  thdr  beneficei,  or  their  taking  of  ianns."  The 
bill  was  accordingly  brought  in,  and  passed  the 
Commons  on  the  ^th  of  June ;  but  it  was  dropped 
in  the  Lords,  principally  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  BCsaion,  which  terminated  on 
the  2Qd  of  July.   The  subject,  however^  was  again 
taken  up  in  the  next  session,  being  introduced  in 
the  Commons  on  the  7th  of  April,  1802,  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  by  Sir  William  Scott 
(afterwards  Lord  Stowell),  who,  in  asking  leave  to 
brio^  in  a  new  bill  of  r^ef,  prefaced  his  motion 
with  a  long  and  elaborate  speech.   This  speech 
c<ntainB  some  curious  details  respecting  the  financial 
circumstances  of  the  church  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.   When  the  first-frnUs  and 
tenths  were  granted  by  Queen  Anne  for  the  aug- 
mentatitHi  aC  small  livings,  the  returns  made  to 
the  exchequer  showed  that  there  were  then  in  Eng- 
land no  fewer  than  5597  livings  under  the  value 
of  50^.  per  annum,  of  which,  844  being  of  the  value 
of  between  40/.  and  50/.,  there  were  1049  under 
40/.,  1126  under  30/.,  1467  under  20/.,  and  1071 
which  did  not  exceed  10/.  a  year.    Some  were  of 
the  value  of  not  more  than  20^.  or  40f.   On  the 
whole,  of  about  11,700  livings,  the  entire  number 
in  England  and  Wales,  about  one  half  were  under 
60/.  a  year,  and  under  23/.  a  year  on  an  aven^ 
Even  still,  after  all  that  had  been  done  by  Queen 
Anne's  fund,  and  by  the  bounty  of  private  bene- 
ftctors,  in  the  course  of  nearly  a  eentnry,  it  was 
calculated  that  there  were  about  6000  livii^  which 
did  not  exceed  an  average  of  85/.  per  annum,  and 
that  of  these  a  very  lai^e  proporU<m  were  still  under 
the  annual  value  of  30/.    In  the  ardideaconry  of 
Salop,  which,  as  comprehending  parts  of  five  coun- 
ties, might  be  tidcen  as  a  fair  samplie  of  the  general 
state  of  thinga,  of  186  livings,  only  109  had  par- 
sonage houses ;  and  even  of  these  many  were 
totally  unfit  for  the  residence  of  any  clergyman's 
family.    Forty-seven  livings  had  no  glebe-lands. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  livings,  and  this,  Sir  Wil- 
liam  observed,  in  a  part  of  the  country  in  which  the 
ecclesiastical  state  is  conceived  to  be  much  more 
respectable  than  in  the  average  of  the  kingdom, 
inly  19  were  above  200/.  per  annum;  27  were 
inder  50/.,  ranging  up  to  that  sum  from  so  low  an 
tmount  as  45f.   No  living,  it  was  stated,  would 
remain  ao  low  as  21.  &f.  a  year,  if  the  patrons  would 
iccept  of  augmentation  from  Queen  Anne's  bounty ; 
}ut  this  was  decUned  for  fear  of  its  bringing  them 
inder  the  bishop's  jurisdiction.   The  present  in- 
:ome  of  Queen  Anne's  fund.  Sir  William  stated  from 
.uthority,  was  only  between  14,000/.  and  15,00U/. 
ter  annum,  nearly  the  same  as  it  had  been  at  its 
irst  institution:  the  accounts  had  not  been  pub- 
tshed  for  some  years,  and  an  erroneous  notion  had 
;ot  abroad  that  it  now  yielded  from  40,000/.  to 
0,000/.  a  year.    Of  the  entire  number  of  about 
1,600  church  livings  in  the  kingdom  (a  conaider- 
ble  oTer-statement),  the  patronage  of  about  2500 
>elonged  to  the  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical 
ersona  and  bodies;  that  of  nearly  1100  belonged 
>  the  crowDj  that  of  above  200O  belonged  to 
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various  lay  corpwations,  induding  the  colleges  in 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  and 
that  of  the  remaining  number  of  nearly  6O0O,  or 
about  a  half  of  the  whole,  was  in  the  hands  o  f 
lay  individuals.  From  these  facts,  and  various 
general  considerations  upon  which  he  dilated,  refer- 
ring chiefly  to  the  influences  in  which  the  statute 
of  Henry  VIII.  had  originated,  and  to  the  great 
change  that  had  taken  place  since  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  Sir  William  Scott  urged 
the  expediency  of  amending  that  old  statute  by 
a  new  enactment  which  should  at  once  remedy 
the  inconveniences  of  its  present  operation,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  more  effectually  secure  its  olgect. 
The  old  act  had  beak  passed  1^  a  king  and  parlia- 
ment both  in  a  state  of  excitement  agidnst  the 
church  ;•— the  king  was  now  in  the  mKtat  of  the 
business  of  his  divorce ;  the  parliament  was  the 
one  immediately  following  that,  the  first  that  had 
been  held  for  fourteen  years,  in  which  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  having  already  accumulated  the  popular 
hatred  against  himself  and  the  church  by  his 
haughty  bearing  and  arbitrary  government,  had  in- 
sulted the  Commons  by  appearing  among  them 
with  the  most  ostentatious  prelatic  pomp,  and  de- 
manding **  to  know  the  reasons  of  those  members 
who  opposed  the  king's  highnesses  subsidy.*' 
Sprinnng  out  of  the  ferment  of  passions  thus 
creatM,  obe  statute  impcwed  a  pecuniary  penalty,  to 
be  recovered  hy  any  one  who  shouM  sue  for  it,  upon 
whoever  should  b^  in  any  circumrtances,  wilfully 
absent  for  the  space  of  one  month  from  his  bene- 
fice, which  the  courts  had  interpreted  to  mean  from 
the  parsmu^  house  of  that  benefice.  Under  this 
act  the  only  defensive  causes  of  absence  that  had 
been  allowed  were  actual  imprisonment  of  the 
body  elsewhere,  or  such  infirmity  of  body  as  made 
residence  dangerous  to  life,  or  the  want  of  a  par- 
sonage house  on  the  living— and  even  thdt  last  plea 
had  been,  in  some  recent  cases,  in  effect  disallowed, 
or  at  least  materially  contracted,  by  its  being  re- 
jected unless  where  it  was  shown  that  the  clergy- 
man had  taken  up  his  abode  as  near  to  his  parish 
as  he  could.  He  statute  fiirther  enacted  that  no 
clei^man,  beneficed  or  not  beneficed,  should  take 
a  house  except  in  a  city,  market-town,  or  borough, 
under  the  penalty  of  lOL  a  month  ;  that  no  vicar 
should  take  a  lease  of  the  parsonage  under  a  pe- 
nalQr  amounting  to  ten  times  the  value  of  the  profita 
of  such  lease;  that  no  <dergyman  should  hold  a 
lease  of  land,  in  any  circumstances,  even  although 
it  had  descended  to  him  in  the  way  of  inheritance, 
and  although  he  did  not  himself  occupy  the  land, 
under  a  penalty  of  ten  times  its  annual  value; 
and  that  no  clergyman  should  so  much  as  buy 
or  sell  a  cow  without  becoming  liable  to  forfeit 
triple  its  value.  In  lieu  of  these  antiquated  re- 
straints, the  new  bill  proposed  to  subs^te,  in  re- 
gard to  farming,  a  liberty  m  cases  where  tbs  ancient 
statute  operated  injuriously;  in  regard  to  rcsi- 
deuce,  a  fair  and  reasonable  allowance  of  time  to 
the  clergyman  for  Uie  occasions  of  private  life  (nov 
in  hi*  case  very  difierent  [i^(fi^^«L^^Qme 
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tananlj,  wlm  the  dergy  wen  dl  lumunied,  and 
intacoone  between  distant  parte  of  the  country 
m  rare  among  any  data  of  men),  free  from  the 
do^inga  of  the  common  informer,  but  under  the 
tuperintendence  of  the  bishop,  who  was  to  have 
restored  to  him  the  power  of  granting  licencei  for 
absence  in  certain  coses  expressly  enumerated  in 
the  bill.  It  wai  on  the  ground  of  the  additional 
powers  thus  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  bishops 
that  the  bill  was  principaHy  opposed.  On  the  31st 
of  May,  when  the  House  was  about  to  go  into  com- 
mittee on  the  hill,  Mr.  John  Simeon,  one  of  the 
members  for  Reading,  attacked  it  as  a  meuuie  in- 
tended not  merely  to  abrogate  the  ssdutaiy  atatuta 
of  Henry  VIII.,  but  on  the  ruina  of  that  act  to 
erect  a  new  code  of  eccleuaitical  Uw  of  the  moat 
dangenos  natnn^  founded  on  an  onetmstitutiMial 
power  which  it  went  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishf^  In  this  debate,  even  the  attomey-general 
declared  that  he  only  wished  the  bill  to  go  into 
committee  in  order  that  certain  alterations  might 
be  made  in  it,  and  that,  if  it  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee unamended,  he  certainly  should  oppose  its 
further  progress.  The  result  was.  that,  although  the 
bill  did  undergo  a  variety  of  alterations  in  com- 
mittee, so  as,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  to 
have  become  much  imperior  to  what  it  was  when 
first  brought  in,  Sir  William  Scott  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient on  the  9th  of  June,  which  waa  within 
three  weeks  of  the  prorogation,  to  intimate  that, 
seeing  the  alow  progress  it  had  mad^  it  wu  not 
hia  imention  to  press  it  further  Uiat  session,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  revived  at  an  early  period  of 
the  next.  Another  bill  was,  in  &ct,  brought  for- 
ward and  carried  through  the  Commons  in  the 
following  year,  during  the  first  session  of  the  new 
parliament  which  met  in  November,  1803;  but 
was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  after  it  had  passed  the 
committee,  on  a  point  of  fanoy  arising,  as  it  would 
ap]^r,  out  of  a  clause  which  had  been  added 
to  It  for  securing  a  certain  amount  of  stipend  to 
curates  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  beneAce, 
and  for  compensating  such  of  them  as  shmild  be 
displaced  by  the  new  regulations  as  to  residence. 
But,  still  not  discoursged.  Sir  William  Scott  re- 
turned to  the  charge  in  the  next  sesaion  j  and,  on 
the  1st  of  Deoemb^,  1808^  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  another  leaidence  bill,  ennonncing  at  die  aame 
time  that  the  provision  for  the  relief  of  stipendiary 
curatea  woald  oe  made  the  subject  of  another  mea- 
sure. This,  however,  and  a  long  series  of  subse- 
quent attemptsin  1805, 1806,  and  1808,  all  failed, 
or  proved  only  partially  efficient  In  the  last- 
mentioned  year,  Mr.  Perceval,  at  the  time  prime 
minister,  sustained  a  third  defeat  in  endeavour- 
ing to  carry  a  measure  for  settling  the  salaries 
of  stipendiary  curates ;  then  the  question  was  al- 
lowed to  sleep  for  some  years:  it  was  again 
brought  forwanl  in  1812 ;  but  it  was  only  finally 
settled  in  1817,  by  a  bill  brought  in  ^  hfr.  Man- 
ners Sutton  (the  present  Viscount  CenterbuiyX 
which  consolidated  into  one  comprehensive  statute 
the  libxHt  law  lalating  both  to  the  nlahei  of  coiatei 


and  (he  residence  ofthe  denrv  generally.  By  this 
act  (the  57  Geo.  IIL  e.  w)  the  determination 
of  the  salaries  of  curates  in  all  cases  is,  as  originally 
proposed  by  Sir  William  Scott,  left  wholly  to  the 
biidiop,  acting  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
act,  which  direct  Uiat  its  amount  shall  be  fixed  ac- 
cording to  a  scale  framed  with  a  reference  to  both 
the  value  and  the  population  of  the  benefice;  and 
the  bishop  is  further  empowered  to  determine 
summarily,  upon  the  complaint  of  dtber  party,  any 
difference  as  to  the  mAer  that  may  afterwards 
arise  between  the  deiOTman  and  his  curate.  The 
regidation  of  the  resuence  of  the  cleray  ia  also 
placed  much  more  completely  than  before  in  the 
hands  of  the  bialum;  he  ia  authoriaed  to  grant 
licences  for  non-reaidenee,  on  certain  grounds  enu- 
merated in  the  act|  and  likewise  on  any  other 
grounds  wbicdi  may  seem  to  him  reasonable,  pro- 
vided that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  licence  be  aab- 
mitted  to  and  allowed  by  the  archbishop.  He  nuy, 
moreover,  enforce  residoice  in  a  summary  wsy,  ^ 
monition  snd  sequestration,  which,  after  a  certain 
time,  if  unattended  to,  will  effect  the  actual  avoid- 
dance  of  the  benefice.  The  descriptions  of  clerical 
persons  exempted  from  the  obligation  to  reside  ou 
their  cures  are  left  generally  by  this  act  the  sanoe 
as  they  were  before,  except  that  the  ue  under 
which  university  stiulents  are  exempted  is  con- 
tracted from  forty  to  thirty  years.  The  penalties 
incuncd  l^  non-residence  without  a  licence,  by 
peraona  not  exempted,  are  se^ed  at  one-third  oif 
die  dear  ammsl  vune  of  the  benefice,  if  it  exceeds 
three  months  in  the  year;  one-half,  if  it  exceeds 
six;  two-thirda,  if  it  exceeds  eight;  and  diree- 
fourths,  if  it  is  for  the  whole  year ;  tobe  recovered 
by  any  one  who  will  sue  for  them.  The  space 
of  time,  therefore,  which  a  clergyman  is  l«allv 
bound  to  reside  upon  his  cure  is  nine  months  in 
the  year.  This  act  also  repealed  the  old  pro- 
hibition i^ainst  farming  bv  the  cleigy,  substituting 
a  regulation  restraining  all  beneficed  or  dignified 
clei^ymai,  and  all  curates  or  lecturers,  from  taJdng 
to  farm  more  than  eighty  acres  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  bishop,  which,  moreover,  can  only 
be  granted  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  jrears. 
And  all  deriral  persons  are,  by  another  section  of 
the  act,  prohibited  from  carrying  on  any  trade,  or 
buying  and  selling  for  lucre,  upcra  pain  m  forfeiting 
the  vidue  of  die  i^ooda  so  bought  or  sold;  and  the 
contracts  entered  mto  by  them  in  any  such  trade  or 
dealing  are  made  utterly  void. 

Id  the  various  discussions  which  took  place  in 
parliament  during  the  present  period  respecting 
these  and  some  other  propositions  ss  to  eccleaias- 
tical  matters,  msny  fiwts  were  mentioned  relating 
to  the  state  of  the  established  church  and  the 
clergy,  some  of  the  most  important  of  whichit  may 
be  desirable  to  notice  here. 

In  1804  the  proviaion  made  for  the  cle^  in 
the  city  of  London  came  under  discosiion  in  the 
course  of  the  debates  on  a  bill  for  increaaii^  the 
amount  of  certain  of  the  livings  then,  the  parochial 
BBSfaimfnta  for  wAasht  it  appealed,  rtiU  fmiaed 
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the  eame  u  wttled  by  what  ii  called  the  Fife  Act, 
paaud  after  the  grut  fire  of  1666.  In  a  debate 
on  the  motioii  for  the  third  reading  of  thia  bill  io 
the  Lords,  on  the  I9th  of  July,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don (Portent)  itated  that,  of  50  lirhigs  in  the  city, 
the  Take  of  the  highest  was  only  200/.  per  annum ; 
others  were  only  150/. ;  many  were  no  more  than 
100/.  In  anouier  debate,  on  the  33rd,  Bishop 
Horsley  (then  of  St.  Asaph)  explained  that  the 
bill  affected  86  parishes ;  but,  owing  to  the  unions 
that  had  been  made  tkir  the  great  fire,  only  51 
(a  mistake,  we  believe,  for  50)  livinga ;  and  that 
then  were,  besides,  19  London  pahuea  which  it 
did  not  comprehend.  In  theae  lasti  he  stated,  the 
aTen^  annual  amount  of  the  aaaeaamenta  raisel 
for  the  support  of  the  clei^yman  was  390/. 
bill  met  with  some  oppoaititni;  but  it  eTentnally 
passed.  .  It  raised  the  value  of  the  loweat  of  the 
50  livinga  to  200/.,  and  that  of  the  highest  to  366/. 

In  1805  a  bill  waa  brought  in  to  repeal  so  much 
of  an  act  of  the  9th  of  Qeorge  II.  as  went  to  restrain 
colleges  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge from  puTchaung  the  advowsons  of  livings. 
The  law  proposed  to  be  abrt^ted  by  this  bill  waa 
stated  to  have  been  enacted  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Hardwicke,  and  considerable  opposition  waa  made 
to  its  repeal.  It  was  contended,  however,  that 
under  existing  circumstances  tiie  restraint  was 
attended  with  injurioua  efiiecta.  The  number  of 
livinga  in  the  gift  of  the  universities,  it  wai  stated 
by  the  Biahop  of  Oxford  (Randolph),  did  not  ex- 
ceed a  moie^  of  the  number  «  the  members, 
xneanii^  probably  the  members  who  were  in  holy 
orders  or  destined  for  the  church.  Afterwards  in 
another  debate,  on  the  29th  of  April,  the  right 
reverend  prelate  entered  into  some  calcolationa, 
from  whidi  it  appeared  that  the  entire  number  of 
livinga  at  the  disposal  of  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, among  which  were  many  of  small  value, 
did  not  amount  to  700.  If  this  account  was  cor- 
rect, the  biU,  which  soon  after  paased  into  a  law, 
tias  not  had  a  very  extensive  operation  in  the  space 
>f  nearly  forty  yeara  that  has  since  elapsed ;  for  the 
number  of  advowsona  possessed  by  the  universitiea 
md  colleges  at  the  present  moment  does  not  amount 
to  quite  150.  Of  these  the  two  mdvositiei  hold 
ibout  600. 

In  1809  a  grant  of  100,000/.  wu  made  to  the 
^vemors  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  the  better  to 
;nable  them  to  fidfil  the  oljecta  of  tl^r  tnuL  In 
sroposing  this  grant,  Mr.  Ferceral  stated  diat  it 
rould  twe  forty  years  for  the  first*fruite  and  tenths 
lone,  which  Queen  Anne  had  made  over  for  that 
lurpoae,  to  raise  all  the  poor  livinga  even  to  the 
loderate  value  of  50/.  a  year.  According  to  the 
teport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Ecclesiastical 
tevenues,  published  in  June,  1835,  there  were  at 
bat  date  still  291  benefices  under  that  value, 
^be  grant  waa  opposed  in  the  Upper  Houae  by 
jord  Holland;  in  reply  to  whom  the  Earl  of 
larrowby,  on  the  IStii  of  June,  1810,  went  at 
reat  length  into  the  financial  onnimitaneei  of 
le  clniTdi.    At  this  time  the  intention  of  the 
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government  appears  to  have' been  that  the  grant  of 
100,000/.  should  be  oontinned  annually  nntil  all 
the  livings  in  the  church  ahould  be  raiaed  to  150/., 
or  at  least  100/.,  a  year.  Lord  Harrowby  stated, 
that  when  Queen  Anne'a  Amd  was  first  established 
the  number  of  livings  under  50/.  waa  between 
5000  and  6000;  and  that  now  there  were  not 
much  more  tiian  1000  under  that  value,  and  not 
above  4000  under  150/.  per  annum.  It  had  been 
generally  supposed  that  the  poor  livings  were 
chiefly  confined  to  paiiahes  in  which  the  population 
was  Inconsiderable  and  the  duty  light — **  remote 
viUagea,  where  we  vrished  certainly  to  give  tiie 
clei^man  a  better  income,  because  it  was  not 
fitting  that  he  should  receive  leaa  than  a  day- 
laboiuer;  birt  where  his  pomrtj  was  ont  of 
sight,  and  did  not  sAleet  the  interests  of  any 
conriderable  portion  of  the  community."  Re- 
turns which  nad  been  recently  obtamed,  how- 
ever, proved  the  error  of  thia  supposition.  It 
appeared  that,  of  the  whole  number  of  livings 
under  150/.  per  annum,  there  were  above  600 
which,  in  1801,  had  a  population  of  between  500 
and  1000  persons,  and  nearly  500  having  a  popu- 
lation of  above  1000 ;  of  these  79  had  between 
2000  and  3000;  35  between  3000  and  4000 ;  11 
between  4000  and  5000;  10  between  5000  and 
6000 ;  and  some  mudi  more.  In  1ft  parishea  in 
the  diocese  of  Chester,  contaming  in  all  a  popula- 
tion of  206,000  persons,  the  entire  revenue  of  the 
clei^y  wu  no  more  than  1315/.  His  lordship 
next  proceeded  to  the  subject  of  the  residence  of 
the  aergy.  According  to  returns  made  by  the 
bishops  m  1807,  the  number  of  incumbents  legally 
resident  in  the  11,164  parishes  of  England  and 
Wales  was  onlv  4412,  or  little  more  than  one  in 
every  third  parish.  Tht  number  actually  resident, 
even  inclodmg  some  who  lived  not  within  but  only 
in  the  ne^hbourhood  of  their  parishes,  certainly 
did  not  exceed  5000,  or  did  not  reach  to  nearly  one 
in  every  two  parishes.  There  were,  indeed,  340 
other  persons  returned  as  exempt  on  account  of 
cathedral  or  college  offices,  many  of  whom  might 
probably  be  resident  part  of  the  year ;  but  even 
the  addition  of  all  these  would  still  leave  consider- 
ably more  than  half  the  parishes  of  the  kmgdom 
entirelv  in  the  eha^  of  curates.  In  1835,  we 
may  observe,  it  waa  found  tiiat  the  total  number  of 
pariahes  in  Eutland  and  Wales  waa  11,017;  the 
to^  number  orbenefices,  10,511 ;  and  the  whole 
number  of  curates,  5,221.  So  that  still,  as  for- 
merly, we  may  aay  that  curates  are  the  actual  paatora 
of  about  half  the  parishea  in  the  kingdom.  Of  the 
resident  incumbents  in  1810,  there  vrere  about  1500 
whose  incomes  were  under  150/.  per  annum.  These 
were  all  the  incumbents  that  were  resident,  out  of 
about  4000  pariahes  in  which,  aa  stated  above,  the 
livings  were  of  that  amount.  Of  these  poorly  en- 
dowed livings,  therefore,  2500.  or  five-eighths  «  the 
whole,  were  left  to  the  pastoral  anperintendence  of 
curates.  In  the  remaining  1161  parishea,  again, 
where  the  value  of  the  living  exceeded  liOt.yOm 
were  3550  inenmhenti  eith«,^K^s»%((ffk^fSm  C 
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resident,  leaving  onIy2612casea,  or  little  more  than 
a  third  of  the  entire  number,  in  vhich  curates  were 
left  to  do  the-duties.  The  whole  number  of  non- 
resident incumbents  of  all  clasBes,  after  deducting 
dilapidated  churches  and  sinecures,  was  found  to 
be  5925.  ;  Of  theset  those  who  were  non-iesident 
u[ion  one  benefice  on  account  of  resideuce  upon 
another  were  1797 ;  those  who  resided  in  a  house 
of  their  own  or  of  a  relative  were  152;  thosewho 
resided  near  their  parishes  and  did  duty  were  476. 
DeductiDE  these  three  classes  from  the  whole 
number,  Uiere  still  remained  3500  parishes  whidi 
must  either  have  no  curate  at  all — a  thing  which 
Lord  Harrowby  said  he  trusted  the  vigilance  of 
the  church  never  permitted — or  they  must  be 
served  by  the  incumbent  or  curate  of  a  neighbour- 
ing parish,  which  was  next  to  not  being  served  at 
all ;  or  they  must  be  served  by  a  curate  paid  out 
of  what  the  incumbent  could  spare  from  the  in- 
colne  of  the  benefice.  It  appearnl  that  the  greatest 
number  of  pluralities  was  not  among  the  poorest 
classes  of  incumbents.  This,  indeed,  was  only 
what  was  to  have  been  expected  ;  for,  as  his  lord- 
ship remarked,  the  incumbent  of  a  lai|;e  living 
was  much  more  likely,  fnm  his  situation  and  con- 
nexioni,  to  prociue  a  second,  than  the  incumbent 
of  a  sinall  one.**  The  act  regulating  the  salaries 
of  curates  had  not  yet  passed,  and  Lord  Harrowby 
took  an  opportunity  in  this  speech  of  expressing 
himself  in  terms  of  strong  condemnation  on  the 
rate  at  which  the  services  of  such  assistants  were 
sometimes  remunerated  by  the  actual  incumbent. 
*'The  present  practice,"  he  said,  "according  to 
which  the  non-resident  incumbents  of  livings  of 
50/.,  60/.  or  70/.  a  year  put  into  their  own  pockets 
a  portion  of  this  wretched  pittance,  and  left  much 
less  than  the  wages  of  a  day-labourer  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  their  curates,  appeared  to  him  far  from 
creditable  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  calculated 
to  degrade  the  character  of  the  church.  Many 
instances  came  within  his  own  knowledge  in  which 
parishes  were  served  for  20/.,  or  even  for  10/.  per 
■Quum ;  and  in  which,  of  course,  all  they  knew 
of  their  clergyman  was  the  sound  of  hia  vmce  in 
the  reading  desk  or  pulpit  once  a  week,  a  fortnight, 
or  a  month.'*  In  1835  it  was  found  that  the 
average  salaiy  of  curates  exceeded  80/. 

A  series  of  discussions  on  the  subject  of  tithes 
was  commenced  in  1816.  by  a  motion  for  certain 
returns  which  was  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  16th  of  May,  by  Mr.  J.  Christian 
Curwen.  Mr.  Curwen  remarked  that,  among 
the  numerous  petitions  which  had  recently  been 
presented  to  the  House  on  the  distressed  condition 
of  agriculture,  there  was  scarcely  one  in  which  the 
burden  of  tithes  did  not  form  one  of  the  most 
prominent  grievances  complained  of.  Many  peti- 
tions had  been  received  directed  solely  a^nst  this 
particular  grievance.  The  principal  ptnnt,  how- 
ever, to  which  he  wished  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House  on  this  occasion  was  the  practice 
which  had  crept  in  of  tithe  cases  being  decided  by 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  without  the  intervention 


of  a  jury.  Anciently  suits  for  tithes  were  insti- 
tuted in  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  and,  whenever 
a  plea  of  modus,  exemption,  or  composition  was 
alleged,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  application, 
stayed  the  proceedings,  and  directed  the  questioa 
to  be  tried  by  a  juiy.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
this  produced  a  disagreement  between  the  courts, 
and  the  matter  was  brought  by  appeal,  first,  before 
the  twelve  judges,  and  then  before  the  king  in 
council,  by  boQx  of  which  tribunals  it  vas  deter- 
mined that  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  Uie  aabject 
was  entitled  to  have  all  matters  of  foot  decided  by 
a  jury.  James  himself  heard  the  questitm  solemnly 
argued  for  three  days  by  the  archbisfaopa,  bishops, 
and  eccleeiaatical  lawyers,  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
certain  of  the  judges  on  the  other.  This  decision 
appeared  to  have  been  acquiesced  in  for  about  Rfcj 
years.  At  last  a  new  plan  was  fallen  upon  with 
the  view  of  avoiding  Uie  intervention  of  a  jury : 
the  recovery  of  tithes  was  sought  for  in  a  court  of 
equity.  The  first  cause,  however,  in  which  the 
Exchequer  decided  on  the  fact  without  a  jury  was 
determined  only  in  1687;  ever  since  then  the 
same  practice  had,  in  certain  circumstance*,  been 
followed  by  that  court.  Another  of  his  objects  Mr. 
Curwen  explained  to  be  to  check  the  prevalat 
disposition  for  extending  tithes :  *'  I  am  afindd,'* 
he  said,  "  it  has  occuit^  too  often,  th^  the  titlK- 
gatherer  has  of  late  entered  the  garden  of  the  poor 
cottager,  and  demanded  the  tithe  of  his  half-dozeB 
gooseberry  bushes,  and  perhaps  a  solitary  apple 
tree."  His  ultimate  aim,  at  the  same  tinae,  tk 
honourable  member  confessed,  was  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  tithes.  On  the  22nd  of  the  same  nKoith 
Mr.  R.  W.  Newman  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
petitions  on  the  table  on  the  subject  of  tithes,  and 
report  Uieir  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  substi- 
tuting pecuniary  payments  for  tithes  in  kind.  The 
motion  gave  rise  to  s  debate  of  some  length,  but 
the  speakers  dealt  in  arguments  rather  than  in 
facts,  and  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee,  which,  however,  it  was 
agreed,  on  the  motion  of  the  chancdlor  tKT  the  ex- 
chequer, should  confine  its  report  to  the  question 
of  whether  it  might  be  expedient  to  oiable  propri- 
etors of  tithes  to  grant  leases  thereof  under  due 
regulations.  Mr.  Peel  also  suggested  that  the  in- 
quiry should  be  extended  to  the  subject  of  Irish 
as  well  as  English  tithes.  The  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  collection  of  tithes  in 
Ireland  had  been  moved  for  by  Mr.  Paraell  (the 
late  Lord  Congleton,  best  known  as  Sir  Henry 
Pamell)  in  1810,  but  refused  by  the  House;  an^ 
other  motions  made  upon  the  subject  by  the  same 
honourable  member  in  18U  and  1812  had 
with  a  similar  fate.  Id  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
Mr.  Newman's  motion  the  conduct  of  tiie  Iri^ 
clergy  in  the  collection  of  their  tithes,  -wfaicli  had 
been  commented  on  on  former  occasions,  mad  by 
some  of  the  preceding  speakers,  with  great  seTeritv, 
found  a  warm  defender  in  Mr.  Leslie  Foster.  "  lie 
felt  bound,"  he  said,  "  to  enable  the  House  to  sp- 
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predate  from  &eti,ratheithan  assertioDB,  whether 
rapacity  or  moderation  was  the  character  of  the 
cler^  of  Irelaod.  Paradoxical  as  it  might  sound, 
he  was  convinced  that  it  was  actually  to  their  mo- 
deration they  might  attribute  the  attacks  which 
they  now  had  to  sustain ;  and,  had  th^  stood  as 
firmly  on  their  rights  as  the  clei^  of  England, 
they  had  not  been  so  assailed.  .  .  No  other  body 
in  these  free  countries  had  ever  been  so  plundered ; 
they  had  been  robbed  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  above  eighty  years  ago,  of  the  tithes  of 
agistment— not  leas,  certainly,  tfian  a  fourth  of 
their  entire  property ;  and  this  robbery  had  been 
sanctioned  by  a  law  which  was  almost  the  last  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Irish  legislature,  and  which  this 
united  parliament  would  have  rejected  with  indig- 
nation.*'* Throughout  oue-half  of  Ireland,  Mr. 
Foster  went  on  to  say,  the  clergy  abstained  from 
demanding  the  tithe  <n  potatoes.  In  all  the  north 
of  Ireland,  6d.  or  some  auch  trifling  sum  was  ao 
cental  for  the  tithe  of  the  important  article  of  flax. 
"  Of  the  tithes  of  gardens,  so  severely  collected  in 
England,  he  had  never  heard;  and,  indeed,  most 
of  the  long  catalogue  of  small  tithes,  familiar  in 
England,  were  in  Ireland  unthought  of."  Even 
of  such  crops  as  thev  did  take  tithes  of,  he  as- 
serted, as  the  result  of  inquiries  he  had  instituted, 
that  the  proportion  the  Irish  clergy  realised  was 
not  a  tenth,  but  generally  only  a  twenty-fifth  or  a 
thirtieth  part.  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
presented  bv  Sir  John  Nicholl,  the  chairman,  on 
the  18th  of  June:  it  embodied  in  sixteen  resolu- 
tions a  plan  for  enabling  ecclesiastical  proprietors 
of  tithes  to  grant  leases  thereof  for  fourteen  yean 
or  a  shorter  term  to  the  proprietors  of  the  land, 
with  die  consent  of  the  patron  end  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese.  No  legislative  proceeding,  however, 
was  founded  upon  this  inquiry.  Nor  did  any- 
thing come  of  two  successive  attempts  which  were 
made  by  Mr.  Curwen  in  1817  and  1818  to  amend 
the  law  relative  to  moduses,  prescriptions,  and  ex- 
emptions from  tithes.  No  statute  of  limitation, 
Mr.  Curwen  complained,  existed  against  the  claims 
of  the  church;  consequently  no  length  of  posses- 
sion, not  even  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  cen- 
turies, barred  her  right  to  tithes;  nothing  lees  than 
€»mplete  proof  of  the  origin  of  the  exemption 
claimed  by  the  land-owner  was  of  any  avail  against 
the  demand.   And  this  even  while  against  the 

*  Tb«  TCBDlnthm  ot  tbe  Irith  Houw  of  Cnnmoiu  against  tithes  at 
■gUimau  (putnra  land)  wai  Mwed  on  the  18th  of  Hueb.  ITU ;  it 
deeUnd  Uiit  Utj  bwjrot  aMbttng  In  *  proMcotloii  for  inch  tlthM 
■honld  b»  eotuadered  u  mm  enemy  to  hit  country.  No  tithe*  ot  agiat- 
nent  wmvm  collected  after  Ible;  but  It  waaonljr  a  dauie 
ioiertedin  the  Aet  oC  Vdon  (with  Iba  hopa  of  It*  oecniioidiu  the 
mbandoDmeiit  of  that  neaaore).  en  the  motfam  of  Sir  John  HacartiiKv 
in  ISOO,  thatlhi**prcl««oftjUMinal*gallr  BboUahad  in  Ireland 
The  bniden  of  tithea  la  that  cootry,  diorefiiTe,  fUl*  onty  oa  4kl 
land  under  tillage,  the  greater  partof  wMt^  I*  held  In  ooltier  tenLr^ 
"  I  know  oT no  act,"  aay*  alala  well-tntbrmcd  and  nUriodc  wj****' 
more  mlachievoui,  more  impoUtlc,  and  mi^iut.  Ae  rich  ^te'' 


thi*  mann«r  exonpted  from  beartn;  thalr  diare  of  a  tantdni  wiV«  ifl 
mred  by  the  wry  KumpUon,  and  Oa  irMBweiBtn  to  ni*  liht  U 
fUlnpMthepoor.whoaratboleaataUemWFpiriit,  Tlia  V'^  ^ 
4oo  b  the  mora  galling  a*  U  laereaae*  wKh  Ve  Ifttnan  ^  ^^r^ 
t  will  affMt  the  neat  maia  of  the  peoyle  a*  pur<''**lM  ft^vUi^tfr'' 
md,  on  th*  whole,  may  be  oomtdered  u  orm  ofAl  mM?OjrL* } 
he  diirtenltiei  wUdi  occur  In  ecMMldarlw  tlw  «Sdfl  af  !^?iK%^t  • 
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crown  a  possession  of  sixty  years  was  now  a  bar, 
since  the  act  of  the  9th  of  Geo.  III.  It  appeared, 
from  the  accounts  on  the  table,  that  in  the  last 
aeven  years  above  120  suits  for  tithea  had  been 
determined  in  the  courts  of  Exchequer  and  Chan- 
cery, and  that  about  an  equal  number  were  itill 
pending ;  doubtless,  mostly  Uie  result  of  the  un- 
certainty occasioned  by  the  non-admission  of  pre- 
scription and  enjoyment  as  a  ground  of  title  in 
regard  to  this  description  of  property.  During  the 
time  that  these  120  suits  had  been  going  on,  Mr. 
Curwen  asserted,  the  churches  of  the  clergymen  by 
whom  they  had  been  raised  had  in  many  instances 
been  nearly  deserted;  to  such  lengths  had  hostili- 
ties in  many  cases  been  carried  between  pastor  and 
flock.  Another  object  of  the  honourable  member 
was  to  put  an  end  to.  the  abuse  of  which  he  had 
complained  in  the  preceding  session,  of  courts  of 
equi^  deciding  wiUiont  the  intervention  of  a  jury 
on  what  were  called  rank  moduses  of  tithes,-Hihat 
is  to  say,  such  as,  from  their  amount,  were  pre- 
sumed to  argue  a  more  modem  date  than  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.  Leave  was  granted  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  accomplish  these  and  other  reforms,  which, 
however,  was  merely  read  for  the  first  time  and 
printed.  When  Mr.  Curwen  again  took  up  the 
subject  in  the  next  session,  and  moved,  on  the 
19dk  of  February  1818,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
new  bill,  hia  views  were  supported  by  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  and  Mr.  Brougham,  but  both  Mr.  Peel 
and  Lord  Castlercagh  joined  Sir  William  Scott 
in  discountenancing  them,  although  no  opposi- 
tion was  offered  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Peel  thought  that  the  bill  promised  rather  to 
increase  than  to  prevent  litigation.  As  to  the 
statement  of  there  being  120  tithe  causes  then 
pending  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  truth  was, 
that  only  69  of  them  had  been  instituted  by  the 
clergy,  and  only  35  of  them  had  been  commenced 
within  the  last  three  yeais.  "  It  would  not,"  Mr. 
Feel  said,  "in  his  opinion,  be  difficult  to  show 
that  the  application  of  the  same  principle  of  pre- 
scription to  tithes  as  to  other  property  would  be 
very  unjust."  And  no  doubt  there  is  much 
greater  Ukelihood  that  tithes  legally  due  should,  in 
certain  circumstances,  remain  unclaimed  or  unex- 
acted  for  a  period  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  than  that 
the  right  to  an  estate  in  land  should  be  allowed  so 
to  lie  dormant.  The  mere  fact  that  the  clergyman 
has  only  a  life-interest  in  his  tithes  creates  an  im- 
portant difference  between  the  two  cases. 

The  condition  of  the  established  churdi  in  Ire- 
land, since  the  Union  no  longer  a  sister  chiueh, 
but  a  branch  or  integral  part  of  that  eatablished  in 
England,  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  parlia- 
ment by  various  motions  in  the  coarse  o!  the  years 
1807  and  1808.    On  the  20th  of  April,  1807, 
immediately  after  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of 
■porOsratlN  ni^iniristrutiori,  tlie  Riglit  Hmi,  W. 
\VickliMti,  inembcr  for  CnlliTi^ton,  -who  liad  been 
ptie  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  utKli.'r  LnM  Gren- 
-ille^TUntd  iu  the  Commons  the  appomtmeot  of 
''VltAfjilljterl^^  Buhjectoflhfr 
^  4h 
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buildup,  lebttUdmg,  aod  keeping  in  repair  of 
churches  and  glebe-house**  aod  the  purchase  of 
glebe-houses  snd  glebe-lands,  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Wickham  stated  ^t,  in  consequence  of  a  paper 
which  he  had  laid  on  the  table  of  tiie  House  in 
tSOS,  two  acts  had  been  subsequently  passed  by 
parliament;  one  for  the  loani  without  interest,  of  a 
la^  sum  for  the  relief  of  die  Iridi  church  from 
the  Board  of  First  Fruits ;  the  other  for  the  ad- 
vance of  50,000/.  for  the  same  object  by  the  lord- 
lieutenant.  Both  these  acts,  however,  had  re- 
mained entirely  inoperative :  it  appeared  tliat  the 
seouities  they  required  for  the  money  could  not  be 
obtained.  Although  the  population  of  Ireland  was 
half  that  of  England.  Mr.  Wickham  observed,  the 
number  of  parishes  in  the  former  country  had  been 
originally  only  2436,  and  by  subsequent  consolida- 
tions had  been  reduced  by  the  year  1791  to  1120. 
Tb»  avnrsge  poptdation  of  parlBhes,  therefore,  was 
about  five  times  as  great  in  Ireland  as  in  England. 
It  was  explained  by  Dr.  Dulgenan,  that  there  was 
an  oU  act,  of  Uie  re^  of  Elizabeth,  he  believed, 
which  authtwised  the  loid-liei^ant  and  privy 
ooancil  to  divide  or  consolidate  parities  according 
to  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  accordingly  it 
happened  that,  where  the  patronage  of  the  crown 
was  most  extensive,  these  unions  were  most  apt  to 
tske  place.  "  For  instance,  if  a  gentleman  had 
good  interest,  and  connexions  of  any  -weight,  a 
single  parish  might  be  in  so  low  a  state  that  it 
would  not  be  worth  his  acceptance ;  he  then  would 
perhaps  give  the  real  statement  of  the  case  to  his 
friend  or  patron,  and  afterwards  a  recommendaUon 
would  come  from  the  crown  that  two  adjoining 
parishes  should  be  consolidated  into  one,  which 
tltt  IniAiop  in  such  case  mostly  agreed  to."  Such 
was  the  poreitj^  of  the  people  in  many  parts 
Ireluid,  Dr.  Duigoian  contended,  that  if  it  had 
not  bem  for  thne  unions  of  parishes  ^  clergy 
would  have  devoured  the  people ;  or  rather,  as  he 
afterwards  stated  his  idea,  they  would  have  been 
starved,  or  left  without  the  means  of  supporting 
the  respectability  of  their  station.  Sir  John  New- 
port remarked  that,  although  the  lord-lieutenant 
had,  by  the  old  act  referred  to,  the  power  of  dis- 
uniting parishes,  he  had  not  found  any  instance  in 
which  this  had  been  done.  Mr.  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald, after  mentioning  that  some  of  the  livings 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  amounted  to  1000/.,  to 
1500/.,  and  even  to  3000/.  a-year,  added  that  in 
some  instances  where  a  consolidation  of  livii^s 
and  parishes  had  taken  place  the  services  rendered 
to  the  people  by  their  clergyman  had  been  dimi< 
niahed  in  proportion  as  his  income  had  been  ai^ 
meoted;  "  for  no  i^ace  of  religious  wor^p  was 
provided  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  ;  nor 
could  such  parishioners  obtain  baptism  ita  their 
children,  or  the  other  rites  of  the  church ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  Protestant  inhabitants,  in 
such  places,  had  disappeared."  The  committee 
was  appointed,  and  a  bill  was  afterwards  brought 
in  ;  but,  when  it  came  to  the  second  reading  in  the 
Lovds,  it  was  opposed  by  the  government,  and  was 


not  carried  farther.  The  Earl  of  Hardwiclce  con- 
ceived that  all  that  was  required  was  to  carry  the 
former  act  of  1803  into  execution.  On  the  31st 
of  July,  a  few  days  after  this,  Sir  John  Newport, 
in  the  Commons,  inquired  if  any  thing  was  in- 
tended to  be  done  in  the  matter  by  hia  ma^ea^s 
ministers.  It  was  a  aubject,  he  said,  which  it  was 
well  known  had  engaged  the  aeiioua  eonaideratkn 
of  the  late  government  He  had  authority  of 
the  primate  (tf  Ireland  for  stating  that  fbere  were 
in  one  diocese  no  fewer  than  ten  parishes  without 
either  church,  glebe-house,  or  any  sort  of  residence 
for  the  clergyman.  Mr.  Perceval  replied  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  majeaty^s  present  servants 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  church  in 
Ireland  aa  soon  as  they  should  have  the  neoessszy 
informatiwi  before  them.  In  the  next  aesaiott  an 
act  was  psBsed  "  For  enforcing  the  residence  of  spi- 
ritual persons  on  thur  benefices  in  Ireland  rat 
it  was  complained  of  by  Sir  John  Newport,  in  ils 
passage  through  the  Commons,  as  a  measure  very 
far  short  of  beuiK  efficient  fin:  the  purpoaea  fu 
which  it  professed  to  have  been  framed.  In  die 
course  of  the  same  aesnon,  tm  the  16th  of  M^, 
1808,  Sir  John  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
"  For  the  more  equal  valuation  of  the  revenue  of 
the  first  fruits  iu  Ireland,  and  for  the  due  collectiaD 
thereof."  It  appeared,  he  stated,  that  the  entiie 
annual  amount  of  the  first  fruits  at  present  oai' 
lected  in  Ireland  was  no  more  than  350/.*  One 
reason  of  this  was  that  a  large  proportion  of  pa- 
rishes were  not  valued  at  all,  and  contributed  no- 
thing :  it  might  be  reckoned  that  there  were  1500 
parishes  where  first  fruits  were  valued,  and  900 
where  they  remained  still  unvalued.  Besides,  the 
valuationa  that  had  taken  place  were  a  centnry  oU* 
and  bore  no  proportion  to  what  they  now  ou^  w 
be.  He  proposed  that  the  payment  of  first  fraiu 
should  not  attach  to  any  living  under  the  Talne  sf 
350/. ;  but,  even  thus  limited,  he  had  no  doubt, 
from  every  calculation  he  had  msdc^  that  the  re- 
venue from  this  source,  if  it  were  properly  collected 
under  a  new  and  fair  valuation,  would,  after  de- 
ducting all  expences,  produce  between  20,000/. 
and  30,000/.  per  annum.  The  motion,  however, 
was  opposed  by  miaisters,  and,  after  a  short  de- 
bate, was  negatived  on  a  division  by  a  majority  of 
67  to  50.  The  same  fortune  attended  other  at- 
tempts of  the  opposition  in  subsequent  aeasions 
to  touch  the  system  of  the  Irish  church.  Thus,  on 
the  13th  of  May,  1810,  Mr.  Pamell  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  69  to  48  on  a  motion  for  a  aelect 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  collection  of  tithea  in 
Ireland.   .^;ain,  on  the  33rd  of  June,  1812,  n 

*  There  tn>y  ba  mdm  doubt,  howerer,  vlu^hR  thia  b»  not  »  nau- 
miut  for  Saixif.  In  the  caurw  of  lh«  debate  wbkh  look  pLaea  upa* 
8itJo>inNewTnrt'*maHoii,aa  reported  in  ihri  PirHiMmiary  TlrUma, 
xl.  m~Mi,  both  Mr.  FoMer,  tbv  Irith  cbaDoellat  at  Uw  «XEbeqBaT, 
and  Mr.  Horaer,  are  mnde  to  itHla  or  to  aaanme  Utat  tbe  protloce  of 
the  fint  frutta  in  Ireland  amounted  to  30001.  And  thia  ia  IW  »mona^ 
given  i^  Mr.  W'ektiBeld,  Account  at  Ireland,  ii.  476,  on  the  aoUioncr 
of  Mr.  PoKter'i  ipeech  (wbidi,  however,  ia  referred  lo  awitwif  pag»  to 
the  ParlianMOlary  Debatea).  At  lha  aama  lime  it  «*y  he  otMnrad 
that  Mr.  Fxatar'a  argument  would  nlher  Ifad  to  a  makiia  &m  the 
mUprint  la  in  the  amoont  aa  gtm  la  kit  iriirh  fliit  thm  lOtWt 
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majority  of  39  to  36  negatived  a  reaolution  moved 

S'  the  tune  honourable  member,  pledging  the 
ouse  early  in  the  next  aessioa  to  tan  tfau  aubject 
into  its  conndeimtion,  **  with  a  view-  to  a  Ic^ulative 
measure  conducive  to  the  relief  of  the  lower  orden 
of  the  people,  and  the  more  aatiidhctory  provision 
of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church."    On  this 
last  occasion  Mr.  Pamell  observed  that  the  object 
he  had  in  view,  the  substitution  of  another  equiva- 
lent source  of  income  for  the  clergy  of  Ireluid  in 
place  of  tithes,  had  engaged  the  attention  both  of 
Mr.  Perceval  and  Lord  Redeadale,  each  of  whom 
had  prepared  a  bill  for  its  attainment.    He  rested 
his  case  wholly  on  the  dissimilarity  of  the  circum- 
stances of  England  and  Ireland,  contending,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  general  objections  which 
had  been  made  to  tithei  ■>  provision  &r  a  cle^, 
that  there  existed  in  Irehmd  a  peculiar  state  of 
things  which  would  justify  the  commuU^on  of 
tithes  there  widiout  afibrdiag  any  precedent  far  a 
similar  measure  in  England.   One  distinction  waa 
the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  in  Ireland 
did  not  belong  to  the  establishment   Another  waa 
the  comparative  novelty,  or  modem  date,  of  the 
practice  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes  in  that 
country.    For  a  long'  time  after  the  Reformation, 
as  had  been  stated  by  Primate  Boulter, "the  clergy 
took  what  they  could  get  thankfully ;  and  very  few 
-went  near  their  livings.**   It  vras  not  till  the  sur- 
render of  limerick  (in  1691)  that  the  Protestant 
clergy  b^an  to  realize  their  legal  right  to  tithe. 
According  to  Primate  Boulter  tithe  of  agistment 
was  never  demanded  till  1120;  the  demand  was 
not  then  acceded  to,  and  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
GommoDs  in  1734  took  away  no  rei^lized  right,  but 
only  one  which  the  Irish  people  had  never  acknow- 
ledged.  To  this  day  the  clergy  had  never  been 
able  to  enforce  the  exaction  of  tithes  on  many 
articles  which  were  titheable  according  to  the  com- 
mon ecclesiastical  interpretations  of  the  law.  In 
some  parishes  no  tithes  had  ever  been  claimed  on 
hay ;  in  others,  on  potatoes ;  in  others,  on  flax. 
Hence  great  uncertainty  and  endless  li^gation  as 
to  what  articles  are  titheable  and  what  not.  Another 
distinction  conaisted  in  the  wa^  in  which  tithes 
■were  collected  in  Ireland  —  principally  (for  the 
reason  already  explained)  from  the  poorest  occu- 
piers of  the  soil,  and,  aa  a  consequence  of  that, 
through  the  medium  of  tithe-proctors  and  tithe- 
ivrmera,  whose  harsh  modes  of  proceeding  pro- 
duced an  incredible  amount  of  suffering  and 
oppression.   When  a  composition  was  i^eed  to 
the  pracHoe  waa  for  promissoiy  notes,  payable  in 
n  year,  to  be  taken ;  and  thus  all  the  lower  orders 
M'ere  placed  in  the  power  of  the  proctors,  it  con- 
stantly happening  that  their  notes  could  not  be 
paid  when  they  became  due.   Mr.  Parnell  com- 
i^ated,  as  an  unfounded  prejudice,  the  notion  ad- 
vanced by  many  among  the  opponents  of  the  reform 
of  the  tiuie  system,  that  the  real  oppressors  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland  were  the  landlords  and  middle 
men.  As  for  the  middle  men,  **  their  orinn  sprung 
from  the  Catholic  penal  hm--the  conwatiou  of 


property,  the  expulsion  of  the  great  Catholic 
families, — a  state  of  things  rendering  it  impossible 
for  any  quiet  proprietor  of  land,  a  century  ago,  in 
Ireland,  to  obtain  anything  from  it,  except  by 
letting  on  long  terms  to  the  few  solvent  Protestsnta 
that  inhabited  the  strong  towns.  But,  whatever 
evil  might  belong  to  the  system,  it  was  daily  vrear* 
ing  out.  The  middle-men  might  in  some  instances 
have  acted  with  aeverity  towards  their  tenantry ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  highly  useful, 
and  exceedingly  kind  and  charitable  to  Uie  lower 
orders  of  the  people."  In  answer  to  the  motion, 
it  was  urged  that  any  plan  of  commutation  was 
rendered  nearly  impracticable  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  must  proceed  upon  the  principle  that  the 
clergy  had  an  absolute  estate  equal  to  one-troth  of 
the  growing  tillage  of  the  country*  and  that  the 
&ir  application  of  that  principle  would  certainly, 
under  any  arrangement,  make  the  occupier  of  the 
soil  pay  very  mmk  more  to  the  tithe-owner  than 
he  did  at  present.  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  the  Irish 
secretary,  described  the  actual  payment  of  tithes  in 
Ireland  as  *'  a  mere  flea-bite"  compared  to  what  it 
was  in  England,  and  this  seemed  to  be  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  be  the  fact. 

A  short  debate  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  church 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  22nd 
of  April,  1819,  on  a  motion  by  Sir  John  Newport 
for  an  address  to  the  prince  regent,  requesting  his 
royal  highness  to  direct  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted 
into  the  present  condition  of  that  establiafament. 
Sir  John  observed  that  in  con8e<)uence  of  an  ad- 
dress from  the  House  a  similar  mqairy  had  been 
inatitated  in  1806,  and  that  a  report  from  the 
commissioa  appcdnted  <m  that  occasion  had  been 
laid  bellDre  the  HoQse  in  the  following  year.  That 
report  had  strongly  called  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  and  had  re- 
commended that  the  union  or  disunion  of  parishes 
inlreland  should  be  effected  onlyunderthe  authority 
of  the  privy  council.  It  might  be  admitted  that,  when 
pasturage  prevailed  in  Ireland  and  tithes  were 
comparatively  unproductive,  the  union  of  parishes 
was  in  many  cases  almost  a  measure  of  necessi^. 
But  what  was  remarkable  was,  that  aa  tillage  ad- 
vanced such  unions  appeared  to  have  become  more 
instead  of  less  frequent.  Thus,  although  only  31 
had  taken  place  in  theOSyearafrom  tllSto  1180. 
in  the  30  fidlowing  years,  from  1180  to  1800,  the 
nnmber  had  been  35;  and  in  the  18  years  that 
had  el^tsed  since  1800,  it  had  been  no  less  than 
34.  As  an  instance  and  illustration  of  tike  effects 
of  this  system.  Sir  John  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  a  gentleman 
of  the  higheat  respectability,  that  within  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  writer  resided,  and  which  com- 
prehended a  union  of  four  parishes,  there  waa 
neither  resident  clergyman  nor  parish  church.  The 
church  had  been  reported  to  be  in  perfect  repair 
in  1801,  but  was  now  in  ruins,  nor  had  any  at- 
tempt been  made  to  repair  it,  or  to  erect  a  new 
one,  although  upon  the  roof  fsdling  in^  few  years 
after  tiie  report  of  ISOI.OOg^MMb'^^Jgte 
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for  the  latter  purpose ;  and  public  worahip  had 
never  since  been  performed  in  those  pariahea,  ex- 
cept only  on  one  occasion  in  the  private  house  of 
the  writer  of  the  letter.  Of  the  iocumbeut,  who 
had  been  appointed  about  dght  yeara  ago,  and  who 
held  another  situation  in  the  cathedral  of  the  dio- 
ceaan  from  whom  he  had  received  the  living,  and 
whoae  relation  be  was,  the  united  parishes  never 
nw  anything  but  when  he  came  to  odlect  his 
tidies.  It  wu  afkerwarda  mentioned  that  the  name 
of  this  incumbent  waa  Cox,  and  that  his  relation 
and  patron  was  the  Bishop  of  Kildare.  The  bishop 
in  whose  diocese  the  united  parishes  were  had 
been  appealed  to  without  effect  although  he  had 
promised  both  to  accelerate  the  re-building  of  the 
church  and  to  enforce  the  residence  of  the  incum' 
bent.  Yet  the  sum  of  500,000/.  had  been  voted 
since  the  Union  *  for  the  erection  of  churches  and 
the  purchase  of  glebe-lands  in  Ireland.    It  ap- 

Seared,  however,  that  six  disunions  of  parishes  had 
een  ordered  since  1807,  of  which  four  were  in 
the  archbishopric  of  Cashel.  The  motion  was  not 
opposed  by  ministers ;  but  some  explanations  were 
entered  into  tnr  Mr.  Lealie  Fostor  in  reply  to  Sir 
John  Newport  a  statements.  Although  34  uniona 
of  puiahea  might  have  taken  place  since  1 800,  only 
18,  he  observed,  had  been  ordered  by  the  privy 
council  since  1807 ;  and  i^ainst  these  were  to  be 
set  the  six  disunions  which  had  been  effected 
within  the  same  period.  All  the  pariahea  united 
by  the  authority  of  the  privy  council,  too,  had  be- 
fore been  episcopally  united  from  time  immemo- 
rial ;  that  is  to  aay,  we  suppose,  it  had  been  the 
uniform  practice  to  allow  them  to  be  held  by  one 
incumbent.  The  number  of  benefices  in  Ireland, 
according  to  the  report  of  1807,  was  1183  ;  and 
at  that  date  there  were  churchea  only  in  950  of 
them.  In  each  of  the  remaining  233  benefices, 
however,  a  commodious  church,  Mr.  Foster  stated, 
had  been  since  built ;  while  several  old  churches, 
which  were  previously  more  like  bama  than 
churches,  had  also  undergone  complete  repair. 
As  for  glebe-houaes,  the  Bmrd  of  First  Fruits  had 
already  purchased  land  for  such  houses  in  239 
benefices;  and  every  endeavour  was  making  to 
conclude  similar  purchases  in  the  remaining  pa- 
rishes where  the  clergyman  was  still  without  a 
residence.  Ever  since  1808,  when  the  new  law  of 
residence  had  been  passed,  the  Irish  bishopa, 
Mr.  Foater  asserted,  had  diligently  used  the  new 
powers  with  which  they  were  invested  to  promote 
and  enforce  residence ;  and  be  believed  exeraptiona 
now  were  never  granted  mless  in  cases  of  ill  health 
or  where  there  was  no  glebe-house.  In  regard 
also  to  the  practice  of  the  bishops  formerly  in 
allowing  ao  much  non-residence,  it  ought  to  be 
recollected  **  that,  from  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Pariiament  in  apprqiriating  the  tithes  of  all  the 
monasteries  which  were  left  untouched,  ver^  little 
or  nothing  of  tithe  was  left  in  many  diatncts  of 

*  Wo  Iwllm  thb  U  whit  SIi  Joha  mut  hm  Mid.  TIm  ttport 
ot  hb  (pMch  in  Ibe  '  Puliamratarj  DttMte* '  gaJtm  Un  ipeM  of 
•*  MW.0IM1.  TOM  mM  OsM  lian." . 


that  country  for  the  muntenance  of  the  parocbiil 
clergy.  This  was  the  case  in  Connaught  ud  miny 
parts  of  Munster ;  and  hence  former  ImIuhh  could 
not  consistently  enforce  the  reudcnoe  of  the  puih 
chial  clergy  in  such  districts." 

In  1818  an  important  act  was  passed  parlii- 
ment,  by  which  the  sum  of  l,OO0,O00i.  mi 
granted  "  for  building  md  promodng  the  boil^ 
of  additional  chnrcbea  in  populous  pamhei"  a 
England.  It  waa  provided  that  Uie  nun^  dmld 
be  vested  in  commisaionera,  who  were  to sff^j't 
in  some  caaes  in  defraying  the  entire  expaue  of 
the  churches  to  be  erected,  in  others  in  ssiitiiig 
the  subscriptions  of  the  parishioners  or  other  pri- 
vate individuals.  In  moving  the  second  readii^ 
of  the  bill  in  the  Lords  on  the  1 5th  of  Mi;,  aiu 
it  had  passed  the  Commons,  Lord  Liverpool  eDteitd 
at  some  length  into  an  explanation  of  the  circmB- 
stances  under  which  It  had  been  brought  forwud 
by  the  government,  and  the  views  with  whicti  tkj 

f roposed  such  an  appropriation  of  the  public  mimtT. 
t  bad  been  his  intention,  Lord  liverpool  Atei, 
to  bring  forward  a  measure  of  this  descriptton  lof 
ago;  but  variooa  circumstances  in  the  sitmtioiiti 
the  country  had  caused  him  to  defer  it.  Some  oJ* 
culations  of  the  number  of  new  chmdiea  Hat  vn 
required  had  proceeded  upon  the  suj^mntiaB  tkii 
chiurch  accommodation  waa  wanted  for  the  mtt 
population ;  but  this  was  a  fallacious  ssnunptiiB- 
There  were  to  be  deducted  not  only  all  childRit 
under  a  certain  and  all  who  were  too  oM  n 
infirm  to  attend  public  worship,  but  also  m  nmn 
of  the  inhabitants  of  every  parish  a«  were  wai- 
sarily  left  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  houw 
the  rest  were  at  church — a  number  which  coaiii 
scarcely  be  estimated  at  less  than  one  for  en^ 
house — and  all  those  who  belonged  to  dis8eDtiii$(^ 
gregations,  forming,  undoubtedly,  a  large  propottks 
of  even  populous  paruh  in  the  ^ngdom.  hJ|^^ 
to  all  these  consideraduw,  he  was  disposed  to  tliioi' 
that  the  wants  of  the  ooiuitry  would  be  suffidt^ 
met  if  church  accommodation  were  provided 
third  of  the  popuUtion  in  ooontry  placet,  vi* 
fourth  in  great  towns.  It  was  in  the  latter,  honR^' 
that  most  was  required  to  be  done.  In  Uie  lUtn' 
polis,it  was  calculated  that  five  additional  charcle 
would  be  required  for  the  parish  of  MsiylebcRK; 
four  for  that  of  Pancras ;  four  for  St  Leonanl't, 
Shoreditch ;  four  for  St.  Matthew  *a,  Bethnal  Gret o; 
three  for  Lambeth ;  and  so  on  for  other  parishei. 
The  town  of  Manchester,  it  was  thought,  would 
require  an  addition  of  seven  churches,  Sheffield  ot 
four,  Stockport  of  four,  Birmingham  of  ^^J' 
four,  and  other  towns  of  one,  two,  or  three.  Tht 
parliamentary  grant,  it  was  estimated,  would  a 
itself  be  sufficient  for  the  erectionof  100  churches; 
but  omsiderable  aid  wu  expected  from  subscnp- 
tions,  BO  Uiat  it  might  not  unreaaonably  be  ib&- 
eipated  that  in  all  from  150  to  200  new  draroH 
would  be  built  In  the  town  of  lireipool 
churchea  had  been  bnilt  wholly  fay  sufaseripdon; 
BO  that  that  town,  which  was  very  inconsMicnhle 
at  the  commencement  of  his  najerty't  leigOt  '>°*> 
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that  it  had  attained  a  population  of  100,000  aouli, 
had  fourteen  chuichea.  Thoi^h  some  opposition 
vai  made  to  the  detaib  of  the  bill,  the  neceaiity  <^ 
the  measure  thus  brought  forward  by  the  gorem- 
ment  was  generally  admitted  in  both  Houses, 
as  arising  out  of  the  vast  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation during  the  preceding  century :  even  so  long 
mo  as  in  t&  reign  of  Xnnei  when  neither  the 
popnlatioa  of  the  kingdom  nor  that  of  the  me- 
tropoUa  was  half  aa  ^nat  as  it  had  since  becomet 
parliament,  as  Lord  LiTerpool  remarked,  had  voted 
fifty  new  churches  for  London  alone,  although  only 
nine  of  them  were  actually  erected.  The  Eccle- 
siastical Commission  established  by  this  act  has,  as 
is  well  known,  been  in  operation  ever  since ;  and 
the  parliamentary  grant,  aided  by  private  benefac- 
tions, or  rather  in  many  cases  coming  in  aid  of 
the  contributions  of  private  parties,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  numerous  additional  churches  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  favour  thus  shown  by  the  legislature  to 
the  church  after  a  century  of  neglect,  in  so  far  at 
least  a>  regarded  the  main  point  of  enabling  it  to 
be  what  it  professed  to  be,  the  church  of  the  nation, 
or  of  endesronring  to  give  an  expansion  to  its 
power  of  religions  instruction  and  superintend- 
ence in  some  proportion  to  the  rate  at  which  the 
increaae  of  the  population  was  going  on,  may  be 
taken  as  indicatii^  some  change  in  the  public  feel- 
ing towards  the  church  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
present  period.  And  that,  again,  would  imply 
something  of  a  change  of  character  in  the  church, 
or  clerical  body,  itself ;  for  the  change  of  public 
feeling  would  produce  Uits,  if  it  had  not  been  pro* 
duced  by  it : — most  probably  ^ere  had  been  a 
mutual  action  and  re-action ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
cler^  would  be  acted  upon  by  tiw  same  causes 
and  influences,  whatever  they  were,  which  operated 
upon  the  general  public.  Howsoever  it  had  been 
brought  about,  it  is  certain  that  a  revolution,  to  a 
conuderable  extent,  had  been  ktely  wrought  in 
the  spirit  of  the  establishment;  that,  whether 
alarmed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  dissent,  or  struck 
with  any  other  unaccustomed  apprehensions  as  to 
the  security  of  its  position,  or  merely  impressed  by 
something  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  times  and 
sharing  the  common  thoughtfulness  and  earnest- 
ness that  had  succeeded  an  age  of  universal  unbe- 
lief and  indifference,  it  had  been  for  some  time 
casting  off  much  of  the  carelessness  or  secularity 
in  which  it  bad  contentedly  passed  the  greater  part 
of  the  preceding  century,  and  was  awakening  to 
quite  a  new  sort  of  existence.  Perhaps  the  most 
distinct  evidence  of  this  increased  zeal  and  actiTiQr 
ia  afforded  by  the  progress  during  the  present 
period  of  the  several  great  schemes  for  the  diffu- 
aion  of  religion  <Mfaer  meanathaa  the)  ordinary 
services  of  the  chnrdi,  which  were,  either  exdu- 
aively  or  to  a  great  extent,  supported  and  managed 
by  the  clergy  and  other  members  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Kn^^^^ 
ledge,  consisting  entirely  of  members  of  the 
blished  dmrch,  had  beoi  founded  w  long  ^ 


in  the  year  1699,  and  had  been  in  acUon,  print- 
ing and  distributing  copies  of  the  scriptures  (prin- 
cipally in  the  Welsh  and  Manx  languages),  and 
maintaining  a  few  missionaries  in  foreign  parts, 
throttghont  the  last  century.  But  till  towaraa  the 
commencement  of  the  present  its  progress  was 
comparatiTely  slow  and  languid,  and  its  operations 
on  a  very  limited  scale.  In  1^61  the  number  of 
members,  thmgh  an  increase  had  been  goii^  on 
for  about  twenty  years,  was  still  no  more  than 
600,  and  the  annual  subscriptiais  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded 3000/.;  in  1165  it  had  about  700  sub- 
scribers, and  an  annual  income  of  somewhat  above 
5000/. ;  at  the  end  the  century  the  number  of 
members  had  become  about  2000,  and  the  amount 
of  subscriptioDs  about  10,000/. ;  by  the  year 
1809  there  were  3560  members,  and  aubscriptions- 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  16,000/. ;  in  1619  the 
number  of  members  was  14,000,  and  the  income 
of  the  society  very  nearly  56,000/.  Connected 
with  this  society  ia  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  which  was  incor- 
porated in  1101,  and  also  now  expends  a  lai^ 
revenue  in  fore^  miasions.  The  Church  Mis- 
sionary Socie^  (originally  styled  the  Society  for 
Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East),  is  also,  as  its 
name  implies,  composed  exduriv^  of  members 
of  the  establishment ;  it  waa  founded  in  1804,  and 
its  annual  expenditure  now  amounts  to  not  much 
short  of  100,000/.  There  exist  also  in  connexion 
with  the  established  church  the  Prayer  Book 
and  Homily  Society,  which  began  its  operations 
about  1812,  and  whose  income  in  1818  exceeded 
2000/.,  and  some  other  minor  institutitms  a 
similar  kind,  which  mostly  sprung  up  eitiier  in  the 
first  years  of  the  present  or  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  Under  the  same  head  may  be  men- 
tioned the  National  School  Society,  founded  in 
1811,  the  object  of  which  ia  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  upon  the  prindplea  of  the 
establidied  t^arch.  And  aereral  other  of  our  mo- 
dem religious  associations  wfaidi  embrace  Christiana 
of  varioua  doiominations  have  also  always  drawn 
a .  laige  proportion  of  their  supporters  from  the 
members  of  the  establishment,  more  especially  the 
greatest  of  all,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  which,  from  an  income  of  only  about 
600/.  at  its  commencement  in  the  year  1804,  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  numbers  and  wealth  throng^KMit 
the  present  period,  till  in  1820  it  had  attained  the 
splendid  revenue  of  123,000/. 

All  this,  doubtless,  evinced)  as  we  have  said, 
that  a  new  vitality  of  some  sort  or  other  had 
awakened  within  the  established  church,  both 
among  clergy  and  people.  And  evidence  of  the 
same  fiuit  was  exhibited  in  various  other  ways. 
The  particular  system  of  doctrine  which  has  in 
recent  times  been  called  Evangelical  Christianity 
has  never  been  without  a  footing  in  the  church  of 
England;  it  waa  the  Pttritanism,  which,  having 
partly  produced  the  Reformation,  broke  out  within 
ttw  church  immediately  after  that  event,  and,  not- 
vithitanding  all  attempta  to  sapprev  or  extirpate 
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it,  coQtmued  to  in  itrength  till  at  lut  it  over- 
turned both  church  and  itate  in  the  neit  centurj : 
having  achieved  this  cataitrophe,  it  appeared  to 
have  exhausted  ita  force,  and  for  nearly  a  century 
after  the  Restoration  and  the  Conformity  Act, 
which  aimed  at  expelling  or  extinguishing  it,  it 
lay  comparatively  dormant  and  little  heard  of; 
but  the  rise  of  Methodism  and  other  causes  warmed 
it  into  life  again  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  it  continued  to  grow  in  activity  and 
power  throughout  the  present  period.  In  some 
respects,  indeed,  it  may  have  appeared  to  have 
changed  its  character :  instead  of  manifesting  its 
old  disorganizing  tendencieB,'it  may  have  actually 
allied  itself  to  conservatism  or  even  to  high- 
churchiim ;  but  anything  of  this  kind  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  change  of  outward  form,  impressed 
by  temporary  circumstances  and  passing  events ; 
essentially,  whether  designating  itself  puritanism 
or  evangelicalism,  this  spirit  is  beyond  all  question 
hostile  to  such  a  system  as  the  church  of  England. 
For  a  wjile,  however,  warmth  and  light  may  be 
diffused  by  the  5re  that  is  in  the  end  to  set  the 
mansion  in  a  blaze.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  clergy  of  the  establishment,  in  the  period  under 
consideration,  were  generally  characterised  by  a 
much  more  laborioua  performance  of  their  duties, 
both  expressly  prescribed  and  only  implied  or 
popularly  expected,  than  their  predecessors  had 
been  for  some  generations.  Another  effect  of  the 
same  causes  that  had  produced  this  change  was 
Uiat  a  more  scrupulous  selection  was  made,  if  not 
by  patrons  of  benefices  generally,  at  least  certainly 
by  the  government,  with  which  the  most  important 
appointments  rested,  of  the  men  to  whom  livings 
and  influential  offices  in  the  church  were  given. 
The  bishoprics  in  particular  were  now  usually 
bestowed  with  a  leu  exclusive  reference  than  for- 
merly to  pohtical  connexion  and  influence.  Some 
d^ree  of  professional  eminence,  at  leaat,  was 
made  the  ground  of  selection  in  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  instances  than  formerly.  Yet  the  new 
system  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  any  re- 
markably superior  race  of  prelates.  The  only 
names  of  any  distinction,  whether  for  theological 
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or  Other  learning  and  talent,  which  graced  the 
episcopal  bench,  either  in  England  or  IreUod, 
during  the  present  period,  are  the  following  -.— 
Richard  Hurd,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry  in  1714,  and  translated  to  Worcetter 
in  1781,  but  received  no  further  pnmotioD,  though 
he  lived  till  ISOS;  John  Douglas,  made  Biihop 
of  Carlisle  in  1787,  and  removed  in  1791  to  Sslii- 
bury,  where  he  remauied  till  hia  death  in  1807; 
Beilby  Porteus,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  CheiBi 
in  1776,  and  of  London  in  1787,  and  who  died  in 
1808 ;  Richard  Watson,  appointed  in  1782  to 
Llandaff,  over  which  see  he  continued  to  preiide 
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till  1816,  when  he  died;  Thomas  PercT,  who  died 
in  1811,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  to  which  he  hvl 
been  promoted  in  1782;  Thomas  Lewis  O'Beirnf. 
who  was  made  Bishop  of  Ossory  in  1796,  and 
translated  to  Meath  in  1798,  and  who  lived  till 
1823  ;  Samuel  Horsley,  who  was  raised  to  the « 
of  St.  David's  in  1788,  whence  he  was  tranifemd 
to  that  of  Rochester  in  1793,  and  to  that  of 
St.  Asaph  in  1802,  snd  who  died  in  1806; 
George  Prettyman  (afterwards  Tomline),  mtit 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1 787,  and  translated  in  1620 
to  Wmchester,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1827  ;  George  Isaac  Huntingford,  who  ww  made 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1802,  and  wu  tnni1at(d 
to  Hereford  in  1815,  and  who  died  in  1832; 
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I'homas  Buj^ieBS,  raised  to  the  see  of  St  Dafid't  in 
1803,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  that  of  Salis- 
bury in  1825,  and  who  died  in  1831;  Herbert 
Marsh,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Llandaff  in 
1816,  and  of  Peterbonnigh  in  1819,  and  who  died 
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in  1839 ;  William  Van  Mildert,  who  was  made 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  in  1819,  and  translated  to 
Durham  in  1826,  and  whose  death  took  place  in 
1836;  and  William  Magee,  who  was  raised  to 
the  bishopric  of  Raphoe  in  1819,  and  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Dublin  in  1822,  and  who  died 
in  1831.    Not  more  than  two  or  three  of  these 
names  can  be  placed  in  a  high  class  of  intel- 
lectual or  literary  merit;  perhaps  the  ablest  man 
in  the  list  was  Horsley.    It  is  remarkable,  too, 
for  how  little  professional  literary  performance 
of  any  high  order  the  world  is  their  debtor :  the 
only  great  or  considerable  divines  among  them  are 
Archbishop  Magee  and  Bishop  Van  Mildert;  the 
f^enerality  of  them  were  known  and  are  remem- 
bered only  as  cuUivators  in  rather  a  small  way  of 
criticism  and  the  belles  letires,  grammarians  and 
commentators,  pamphleteers  and  political  speech- 
makers. 

The  liberality  of  parliament,  which,  during  the 
present  period,  improved  the  condition  of  the 
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poorer  clergy  in  England  and  Ireland,  was  also 
extended  to  uiose  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  In 
1810  an  act  was  passed  for  augmenting  parochial 
stipends  in  certain  cases  in  that  country,  by  which 
an  annual  sum,  not  to  exceed  10,000/.,  was  allotted 
for  raising  all  livings  to  the  value  of  ISO/,  a-year, 
exclusive  of  manse,  or  parsonage-bouse,  and  glebe, 
and  a  further  sum  of  2000/.  to  raise  to  200/.  the 
money  incomes  of  certain  cle^^jrmen  (mostly  the 
ministers  of  what  are  called  the  second  livings  in 
several  of  the  burghs),  who  are  not  legally  entitled 
to  glebes  and  manses.  In  making  this  arrangement 
an  average  was  taken  of  the  value  of  all  the  poorer 
livings  for  the  preceding  seven  years;  and  such 
addition  from  the  bounty  was  assigned  to  each  as 
brought  it  up  to  the  amount  of  150/.  Of  943 
livings,  the  entire  number  in  the  establishment, 
208  were  found  to  be  under  that  value ;  of  these  37 
receive  from  the  augmentation  ilmd  less  than  20/. 
each,  one  drawingonly  11«<  6d.;  17  receive  above 
100/.  each  annually,  the  augmentation  in  one  case 
being  no  less  than  138/.  2s.  6(i.,the  former  stipend 
having  been  only  11/.  17a.  6d.  The  stipends, 
however,  being  for  the  greater  part  paid  in  grain, 
their  money  value  varies  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
prices ;  and  we  believe  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
average  according  to  which  the  parliamentary 
allowance  was  fixed  having  been  deduced  from  a 
series  of  dear  years,  that  allowance  does  not  now 
generally  suffice  to  make  up  the  income  which  the 
act  professes  to  secure,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
livings  receiving  no  assistance  from  the  grant, 
which  yet  since  the  arrangement  was  made  have 
descended  below  the  specified  point  of  150/.  a- 
year. 

The  history  of  the  church  of  Scotland  for  the 
eighteen  or  twenty  year*  comprised  in  the  present 
period  is  destitute  of  any  events  of  importance.  The 
two  parties,  popularly  called  the  Moderates  and  the 
Highflyers,  continued  to  pursue  their  contests  in 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  other  judicatories ; 
the  former  for  the  most  part  in  alliance  with  the 
conservative  or  ministerial,  the  latter  with  the 
whig  or  opposition,  party  in  the  state ;  and  the 
two  comprehending  between  them  nearly  every 
man  in  the  church.  If  a  third  or  independent 
party,  or  anything  that  professed  to  be  such,  had 
as  yet  any  existence,  it  was  entirely  insignificant. 
Notwithstanding  the  temporary  dislocation  which 
it  received  from  the  interruption  of  its  usual  rela- 
tions with  the  government  during  the  short  reign 
of  All  the  Talents  in  1806  and  1807,  the  Moderate 
party  continued  to  maintain  the  predominance 
which  it  had  acquired  under  Dr.  Robertson,  who 
had  been  succeeded  as  its  leader  by  Dr.  George 
■  Hill,  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  College  in  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrew's,  a  man  certainly,  limited 
as  was  the  sphere  in  which  fais  talents  were  dis- 
played, of  the  highest  endowments  for  the  post 
which  he  was  thus  called  to  occupy,  were  it  only 
for  his  rare  gift,  not  indeed  of  passionate  mob  elo- 
quence, but  of  that  serene  and  luminous  oratory,  at 
once  dignified  and  persuasive,  by  which  real  busi- 
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new  is  beit  expounded  tnd  advanced,  and  m  vhich 
educated  minoa  are  moat  fitly  addressed.  When 
Dr.  HiU  retired  from  the  Assembly  about  tibe  year 
1816t  a  few  years  before  hia  death,  the  leadership 
of  the  party  fell  to  the  late  Dr.  John  Inglia,  one  of 
the  miniaters  of  Edinburgh,  also  a  man  of  remark- 
able ability,  though  more  of  a  logical  than  a  rhe- 
torical delnter.  On  the  opposite  side,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  had 
been  in  the  handa  of  Dr.  John  Erakine,  cue  of  the 


ministers  of  the  High  Church,  Edinburgh,  and  as 
such  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Hobertson,  with  whom 
his  friendly  intercourse  in  private  life  was  never 
interrupted  by  the  conspicuous  opposition  of  their 
politics  and  public  positions.  When  Dr.  Erskine 
died  at  a  venerable  age  in  1803,  or  perhaps  nome 
years  before  that  event,  bis  place  as  leader  of  the 
minority  in  the  Assembly  was  understood,  we  be- 
lieve, to  be  assumed  by  the  late  Rev.  Sir  Henry 
MoncreiffWellwood,  bart.,  another  of  the  minis- 
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tere  of  Edinbuigh,  whose  honesty  end  independence 
of  spirit  and  general  elevation  of  character  com- 
manded universal  reapect  during  a  long  life,  and 
to  whose  authority  on  all  points  belonging  to  the 
constitution  of  the  church  great  deference  waa  paid 
by  his  party.  The  late  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson, 


minister  of  St.  George's  Church,  Edinburgh  had 
also,  however,  before  the  dose  of  the  preaent  period 
ruen  to  a  fbranoat  place  on  the  same  aide,  and  ac- 
quired that  distinction  and  influence  in  the  Aaaem- 
bly  which  his  remarkable  debating  talenta  would 
bare  secured  for  him  in  any  th«Urc  of  popular 
eloquence  in  the  world. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  period,  aa 
.we  have  intimated,  the  state  of  parties  in  the  Scot- 
tish church  continued  the  lame  as  in  the  daya  of 
Principal  Robertson ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Moderate 
party  maintained  the  ascendancy  to  which  he  had 
raised  it,  and  their  opponents,  with  their  more 
popular  principles  and  'professions,  and  their 
actually  greater  popularity,  remained  a  minority, 
it  might  be  said  a  fixed  and  hopeless  minority, 
in  the  church  conrts.    In  our  own  day  the  pro- 
gress of  events  had  reversed  this  order  of  things, 
and,  for  lome  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the  late 
disruption,  the  popular  party,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  the  clergymen  who  have  now  left  the 
establishment  and  set  up  a  new  church  for  them- 
selves, had  formed  a  majority  in  the  General  As- 
sembly.   It  was  this  change  of  position  which 
enabled  them  to  pass  their  Veto  Act  in  1834,  and 
to  follow  up  that  first  step  by  the  further  proceed- 
ings which  speedily  involved  the  church  in  a  contest 
with  the  civil  courts,  and  ultimately  produced  the 
resignation  and  secession  that  have  recently  taken 
place  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  regular,  parish  minis- 
ters, besides  a  large  proportion  of  the  holders  cl 
certain  newly  created  charges,  called  quoad  sacra 
parishes,  whom,  indeed,  in  the  view  of  atrengthes- 
ing  themselves,  the  Veto  party,  since  they  had  go: 
the  upper  hand,  had  called  in  to  seats  and  votes  in 
the  aeveral  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  but  who,  as 
soon  as  the  matter  was  brought  into  question,  were 
found  to  have  no  right  to  places  there.    That  the 
coiu^e  thus  taken  by  the  church,  under  iu  new 
guides  or  drivers,  was  a  deviation  from  that  wbidi 
it  had  steadily  held  for  a  good  many  years  put, 
was  not  denied  by  those  who  urged  it,  aud,  indeed, 
was  undeniable ;  but  the;  have  always  aaoerted  and 
contended  that  it  was  nevertheless  in  perfect  con- 
formity both  with  the  constitution  and  standards  of 
the  church,  and  also  with  the  principles  which  had 
always  been  held  and  profess«l  by  themselves  and 
their  party— proclaimed  and  invoked  by  them  vn 
all  proper  occasions  while  they  were  a  minority 
and  an  opposition,  and  connatently  retained  after 
they  had  the  power  of  carrying  them  into  effect. 
For  example,  they  now  profess  themsdvca  opposed 
to  the  existence  of  lay  patronage  of  church  livings 
in  any  shape :  the  Veto  Act,  which  gave,  or  at- 
tempted to  give,  to  the  people  in  every  parish  an 
absolute  and  discretionary  right  of  negativii^  anv 
presentation  to  the  cure  by  the  legal  lay  patron, 
was,  it  will  generally  be  thought,  pretty  well  for  a 
first  blow  at  the  system  of  patronage,  and  would 
hardly  have  required  a  second  to  effect  its  complete 
overthrow  if  a  little  more  time  had  been  allowed 
for  the  new  popular  power  to  oganiae  itaelf  and 
acquire  the  habit  of  mcctive  exerciBe ;  bn^  be  that 
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as  it  Tuay,  the  authors  and  supporters  of  the  Veto 
Act  have  since  generally  avowed  that  nothing  less 
than  the  entire  destruction  of  lay  patronage  is  what 
tbeir  principles  demand ;  and  w,hile  they  were  still 
in  Hm  church,  and  commanded  a  majority  in  the 
Assembly,  they  had  already  begun*  as  a  party,  to 
take  measures  f(ur  the  accomplia^entof  that  object. 
A  large  section  of  them,  indeed,  had  tor  some  time 
gone  the  length  of  denouncing  patronage  as  opposed, 
not  only  to  the  constitution  of  the  churdi,  but  to' 
thfllipirit  of  Christianity  and  the  word  of  God  itselif 
— though  without,  it  is  true,  any  one  of  those  who 
had  entered  the  establishment  through  this  breach 
in  its  defences  feeling  bound  on  that  account  to 
retire  from  it  till  he  had  availed  himself  of  bis  po- 
sition to  do  it  all  the  mischief  that  he  could.  It  is 
curious  to  compare  with  all  this  the  conduct  and 
professions  of  the  some  party  at  so  late  a  date  as 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  G^rge  III.,  or  of  the 
period  we  are  now  reviewing.  In  the  year  1818 
appeared  a  Life  of  Dr.  John  Erskine,  by  Sir  Henry 
Moncreifif  Wellwood,  with  an  appendix  containing 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  history  and  constitution 
of  the  Scottish  church,  in  which,  as  has  been  noticed 
above.  Sir  Henry  was  at  this  time  one  of -the  chiefs 
of  the  popular  parly,  and  perhaps  the  man  to  whom 
more  than  to  any  other  they  looktd  up  as  their  light 
and  oracle  on  all  constitutional  questions.  The  pre- 
sent opponents  of  patronage  are  in  the  habit  of 
writing  and  talking  as  if  patronage  was  a  thing 
utterly  unknown  in  the  earliest  and  purest  age  of 
the  Scottish  church,  a  monstrous  novelty  derived 
from  prelatical  England,  and  first  imposed  by  act 
of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  a  few  years 
after  the  Union.  "  Whatever  may  have  been 
•aid  to  the  contrary/*  writes  Sir  Henry,  with 
his  characteristic  honesty  and  frankness,  '*  patron- 
age was  certainly  in  use  down  to  the  latest  period 
before  the  Restoration  of  which  there  is  any  re- 
cord of  the  proceedings  of  General  AssemblieB;" 
and  he  quotes  several  acts  of  Assembly  in  proof  of 
this  fact,  which  indeed  nothing  but  the  grossest 
ignorance  or  unfairness  could  affect  to  doubt,  or 
attempt  to  suppress.  It  is  true,  as  he  states,  that 
patronage  was  from  the  Reformation  down  to  the 
Restoration  universally  regarded  as  a  grievance  by 
the  clergy ;  but  what  was  it  the  church  in  those 
days  of  primitive  purity  desired  to  substitute  for 
that  hated  mode  of  appointing  ministers  to  vacant 
benefices  P  Was  it  either  any  plain  atid  straight- 
forward system  of  election  by  the  people,  or  the 
absolute  negative  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason 
at  all,  the  tic  voloy  sic  jubeo,  Het  pro  rcUione  vo- 
luntas, of  the  Veto  Act  ?  Sir  Henry  shall  answer. 
"  These  acts,"  he  goes  on,  "  demonstrate  that 
tronage  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  still  in  use,  ^ 
at  that  period  of  the  church  which  baa  been  ^ 
monly  supposed  to  hare  been  moat  adverse  ^Tf^" 
But  they  show  at  the  same  time  the  soltcj^  V  i^' 
the  clergy  to  get  into  their  own  hands  th^ 
maud  of  as  numy  patronages  as  possible.  ^ 
truth  is,  that  at  this  time  neither  the  croir^j'^^  ^^fP 
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resist  them.  The  presbyteries  were,  in  a  greas 
measure,  allowed  to  nominate  the  'candidates  ht 
vacant  parishes,  not  only  when  they  sent  lists  to 
the  crown,  but  in  other  cases.  The  candidates 
nambi  by  than  were  prqpoBed  to  the  kirk-aesuon^ 
who,  in  each  case,  from  several  in  the  nominatim, 
were  allowed  to  elect  one,  who  was  then  propoaed 
to  the  congregation.  By  the  Directory  ibr  the  elec- 
tioa  of  ministers  of  1649,  if  a  majorUt/  of  the  con- 
gregation dissented,  th^  were  to  give  their  reasons, 
of  which  the  presbytery  were  to  judge.  If  the 
presbytery  should  find  their  dissent  founded  on 
causeless  prejudices,  they  were,  notwithstanding, 
to  proceed  to  the  settlement  of  the  person  elected. 
And  there  is  a  clause  subjoined,  which  in  those 
times  would  apply  to  iiiany  cases, '  That,  where  the 
congregation  was  difoffected  or  malignant,  in 
that  case  the  presbytery  were  (py  their  own  au- 
tliority)  to  provide  the  parish  with  a  minister.' 
Though  this  mode  seemed  to  give  weight  to  the 
clergy  ouly  in  the  first  nomination,  or  on  extraor- 
dinary emergencies,  and  more  iufluence  to  the 
people  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  evident  that  the 
clergy  had  still  the  chief  influence  in  the  ultimate 
decision,  as  well  as  in  the  selection  of  the  candi- 
dates. For,  when  the  peo|jle  were  divided,  which 
very  generally  happened,  it  lay  with  the  church 
courts,  at  last,  to  determine  between  the  parties ; 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  with  all  the  purity 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  intentions  of  the 
clergy*  that  the  candidate  who  had  mwt  favour 
among  them  was  often  rejected."*  But, -imperfett 
and  imffectual  as  he  thus  showa  the  apparent  rigid 
of  objection  enjoyed  by  the.  people  before  the  Res- 
toration to  have  been,  Sir  Henry  does  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  the  still  greater  limitatioi  ot  that 
right  under  the  system  established  at  the  Revolu- 
tion was  a  decided  improvement.  ^*  These  cir- 
cumstances," he  goes  on,  "  are  adverted  to,  be- 
cause they  go  a  great  way  to  explain  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1690.  It  was  not  thought  expedient 
to  give  the  clergy  the  influence,  which,  in  what- 
ever form  it  was  exercised,  they  really  possessed 
before  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  and  still  less  to 
place  any  power  in  the  great  body  of  the  people 
which  could  interfere  with  the  right  of  election. 
King  William's  advisers  followed  a  middle  course 
between  these  extremes.  Though  their  arrange- 
ment was  certainly  suggested  by  the  former  prac- 
tice, it  was  in  a  great  measure  free  of  its  chief  dis- 
advantages. In  place  of  the  preabytery  it  gave 
the  original  and  exclusive  nomination  to  the  heri- 
tors and  elders.  The  person  nominated  wu  then 
indeed  to  be  proposed  to  the  congregation,  who 
might  approve  or  disapprove, /or  rea  ons  shovon 
and  svhiianliaied  i  but  who  had  no  power  of  re- 
jection, without  substantiating  reasons,  which  the  . 
presbytery,  and  (on  appeal)  the  supoior  courts, 
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were  to  pronounce  sufficient ;  at  whose  judgment 
the  cause  was  to  be  ordered  and  concluded.  But 
no  majority  of  the  congregation  was  mentioned,  as 
in  the  Directory  of  1649,  who  might,  for  reasons 
•hown,  disapprove,  though  they  had  not  a  right  of 
election.  Each  individual  parishioner  might  give 
hii  reasont  of  dissent  from  the  judgment  of  the  pres- 
bytery, B  T^ulation  which,  though  apparently  as 
popular,  was  in  its  practical  effect  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  voice  of  a  recognised  majority."  * 
Does  this  leader  of  the  popular  partyi  then,  in 
1818,  or  did  the  church  in  the  vaunted  ere  of 
purity  aud  freedom  between  the  re-establishment 
of  preshytery  at  the  Revolution  and  the  re-imposi- 
tion of  lay  pstronage  in  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Anne,  hold,  with  their  $oi-disant  modern  followers 
and  representatives,  that  any  other  mode  of  ap- 
pointing clergymen  than  by  the  election  of  the 
people  is  forbidden  by  the  word  of  Ood  P  Let  us 
hear.  "  There  does  not  appear,"  says  Sir  Henry, 
"during  the  whole  interval  from  1690  to  1712, 
the  least  vestige  of  a  doctrine,  bo  much  contended 
for  at  a  later  period,  which  asserted  a  divine  right 
in  the  people,  individually  or  collectively,  to  elect 
the  parish  ministers.  In  all  the  questions  before 
the  General  Assemblies  with  regard  to  the  settle- 
ment of  parishes  there  is  no  claim  to  this  effect 
either  asserted  or  pretended  ;  nor  does  there  appear 
to  have  been,  in  any  single  instance,  an  opposition 
to  the  execution  of  the  Act  1690  on  any  principle 
of  this  kind.  Whatever  have  been  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  Act  1712,  they  did  not  originate  in  its 
contradiction  to  any  supposed  daim  of  diviue  right, 
-which,  at  the  time  of  this  enactment,  although  there 
might  be  private  opinions  of  individuals  in  its 
iavour,  was  neither  avowedly  asserted  nor  con- 
ceded.'t  "It  is  well  known,"  he  adds,  *<  how 
keenly  this  doctrine  was  brought  forward  at  a  later 
period,  and  how  much  more  mischief  it  produced 
tlum  any  principle  involved  in  it  would  have  natu- 
rally led  dispassionate  men  to  anticipate."  The 
allusion  here  is  to  the  movement  which  in  1732 — 
exactly  a  century  before  the  first  introduction  of  the 
modem  Veto  project — issued  in  the  former  secession, 
led  by  Ebenezer  Erskine-t  The  agitation  of  the  mat- 
ter had  commenced  only  some  seven  or  eight  years 
before  it  brought  about  this  result.  After  having 
observed  "  that  even  the  directory  of  1649,  though 
sometimes  appealed  to,  did  not  give  the  election  of 
ministers  to  heads  of  families,  or  to  those  who  have 
since  been  called  the  CkrisHan  people  and  "  that 
all  the  overtures  [propositions  made  to  the  Assem- 
bly] on  the  subject  ^om  1712  to  1723  are  sub- 
Btantially  jfounded  on  the  act  1690,  though  in  some 
of  them  a  more  popular  language  is  employed  than 
in  others  Sir  Henry  proceeds  to  state  that  from 
1725  to  1732  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  began 
to  assume  a  different  character :  "  From  this  time,*' 
he  says,  "  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  a  party 
contending  for  popular  election  in  the  settlement  of 
ministers ;  that  is,  for  an  election  by  the  heads  of 
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families,  as  well  as  by  heritors  and  elden ;  in  op- 
position both  to  the  law  of  patronage  and  the  prac- 
tice established  under  the  act  1690."*  And  in 
opposition  also,  he  might  have  added,  to  the  Evsiem 
of  1649,  as  be  had  just  shown.  The  doctrine  of 
Erskine,  as  laid  down  in  his  sermon  preached  it 
Stirling,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1732,  and  immedi- 
ately s^r  published,  was,  in  his  own  words,  *'tliit 
those  professed  presbyterians  who  thrust  men  upon 
congregations,  without  and  contrary  to  the  fm 
choice  their  great  King  had  allowed  them,  vere 
guilty  of  an  attempt  to  jostle  Christ  out  of  his 
vemment,  and  to  take  it  on  their  own  sboulden." 
Hiis  doctrine,  which  has  been  adopted  ilmoit  ia 
terms  by  the  most  considerable  section  of  the  new 
aecession.  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  denies  to  hare 
been  held  or  practised  by  the  Scottish  chunk  it 
any  period  since  the  Revolution,  or  (o  be  even  re- 
concileable  to  the  language  of  General  Asaeoiblia 
at  any  time  before.  **  The  First  Book  of  DiKi- 
plinet  had,  indeed,"  he  observes  in  a  note, 
"  placed  the  election  of  pastors  in  the  people  it 
large.  But,  when  the  points  not  sufficiently  di- 
gested there  were  corrected  and  new  modelled  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Discipliue,t  the  election  of 
pastors  is  declared  to  be  *  by  the  judgment  of  tbt 
eldership  (that  is,  of  the  presbytery)  and  the  cm- 
sent  of  uie  congregation this  language  aignifyinj:) 
according  to  all  the  laws  and  usage  which  fblloweJ, 
the  riglit  of  the  people  either  to  give  their  content, 
or  to  state  and  substantiate  their  objections,  of 
which  the  presbytery  were  to  judge.  The  peo])le 
were  not  tJie  electors,  even  by  uiis  mle;  ud, 
though  it  gave  more  power  to  the  presbyterin  thu 
was  ever  afterwards  conceded  to  Aem,  it  gave  the 
people  exactlv  the  same  place  which  the  Isngu^e 
of  the  churcn,  both  in  early  and  later  limei,  iu»- 
formly  aasigneid  diem.*'§ 

So  much  for  the  vieva  held  b^  this  eminat 
authority  as  to  the  original  conatitutun  and  fiudi- 
mental  principles  of  the  Scottuh  establiduDtit 
What  be  has  left  on  record  of  his  opinioos  mi 
sentiments  as  to  the  position  in  which  the  patnni^ 
question  stood  in  his  day,  and  the  course  whirh  it 
had  become  expedient  to  follow  in  regard  to  i(,ii 
equally  curious  when  considered  in  connexion 
what  has  since  taken  place.  The  great  majontj 
of  the  church,'*  writes  Sir  Henry,  in  brinpngbii 
historical  deduction  to  a  close,  "  are  convinced  tW 
the  system  of  patronage,  so  long  resisted  in  tlx 
church  courts,  is  at  last  completely  estsbliihcil. 
Even  many  of  those  individuals  who  held  s  differeni 
doctrine  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  do  not  thint  it 
expedient,  in  the  present  times,  to  rerive  a  contro- 
versy which  such  a  long  series  of  decisions  in  tttf 
supreme  court  is  held  to  have  settled.  It  appe^ 
to  them  that,  at  this  distance  of  time,  the  revival  uf 
the  controversy  would  not  only  contribute  aathir<s 
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to  lessen  the  evils  which  they  still  impute  to  the 
system  which  has  been  to  long  acted  upon,  bat  that, 
without  any  real  advantage  to  the  country,  it  would 
aggravate  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  efi^tuating 
tlie  induction  of  individual  (iresentees,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  irritations  which  serve  go  much  to 
distract  and  to  divide  the  people."  *    And  again : 
"  The  controversies  relating  to  patronage  ar^  cer- 
tainly now,  in  a  great  measure,  at  an  end.  And, 
whether  the  policy  ultimately  adopted  by  the  church 
has  been  agreeable  or  contrary  to  its  original  con- 
stitutioo,  or  is  at  last  to  be  considered  as  wise  or 
impolitic,  the  whole  weight  of  government  being 
uniformly  given  to  the  ruling  party,  it  would  now 
be  equally  unwise  and  inexpedient  to  disturb  the 
decisions  of  more  than  half  a  century,  and  to  agi- 
tate the  country  anew  by  controversies  which,  with 
the  influence  of  government  on  one  side,  would 
always  have  the  same  termination,  "t  Between 
the  time  at  which  this  was  written  and  published, 
it  is  true,  and  the  revival  of  the  agitation  against 
patronage,  some  of  the  chief  circumstances  from 
which  both  the  inexpediency  and  hopelessness  of 
that  attempt  are  inferred  by  Sir  Henry  had  given 
place  to  quite  another  state  of  things.   Among  the 
many  other  changes  which  followed  the  breuing 
up  in  1831  of  theTory  regime,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  subsisted  for  the  preceding  fifty  years  (for 
the  brief  occupation  of  ^l|u:e  by  the  Whigs  in  1806 
and  1807,  under  a  hostile  court,  made  no  real  in- 
terruption of  this  system),  one  was  the  disseverance 
of  the  old  confederacy,  or  connexion  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  support,  between  the  Moderate  party 
in  the  Scottish  church  and  the  king's  government. 
The  new  administration  certainly  did  not  give  any 
direct  countenance  or  encouragement  to  the  demand 
for  the  abolition  of  patronage ;  but  its  natural  al- 
liance was  with  the  side  of  the  church  which  was 
more  or  less  favourable  to  that  project,  which  it 
therefore  could  not  help  aiding  and  promoting  in 
effect,  however  unintentionally  or  reluctantly.  The 
day,  at  any  rate,  was  now  gone  by  in  which  the 
whole  weight  or  influence  of  government  was  uni- 
formly given  to  the  party  that  steadily  and  system- 
atically supported  patronage.    Besides,  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  which  wss  calling  out  in  all  directions 
tor  the  extension  of  the  popular  power,  had  not 
been  without  efilect  npon  this  question  of  patronage 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  a  movement  in  the 
matter  had  been  commen<xd  some  years  before  by 
a  society  established  in  Edinburgh  for  the  purchase 
of  patronages  or  advowsona,  with  a  view  to  their 
being  eventually  placed  in  the  bauds  of  the  pa- 
rishioners; and,  although  the  operations  of  this 
body  had  not  been  very  brilliant,  and  it  had  at- 
tracted but  little  notice  or  support,  yet  both  among 
laity  and  clergy  some  attention  to  the  subject  had 
been  generally  re-awakened,  and  the  vague  feeling, 
which  had  been  sometimes  rising  and  spreading, 
sometimes  subsiding  again  and  dying  away,  was 
soon  blown  into  an  enger  and  pretty  widely  diffused 
desire  for  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  existing 
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law,  when  the  commotion  of  reform  or  change  in 
ail  things,  excited  by  the  grand  ministoial  war-cry 
of  parliamentary  reform,  began  to  fill  the  air.  But 
the  opiposition  to  patronage  would  still  probably 
have  failffl  to  obtain  the  ascendancy  in  the  General 
Assembly,  even  under  these  favourabte  circum- 
stances, if  it  had  not  beeu  for  another  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  church 
since  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  wrote  what  has  been 
quoted  above.  Those  clergymen,  both  leaders  and 
subordinate  members,  of  the  popular  party,  of 
whom  he  speaks,  who  had  for  thirty  or  forty  years 
gone  along  with  their  opponents  in  supporting  the 
law  of  patronage,  and  who,  whatever  might  have 
been  their  original  opinions,  could  not,  after  so 
long  an  acquiescence,  hare  with  any  decency  stood 
ibrth  OS  its  assailants,  had  now  all,  or  almost  all, 
given  place  to  another  generation  not  so  pledged  or 
committed ;  but  many  of  whom,  on  the  contrary, 
fresh  from  their  college  debating  clubs,  bad  come 
into  the  church  courts  with  no  other  notions  of 
either  the  practice  or  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  or  polity  of  any  kind,  than  what  they  had 
been  naturally  impressed  with  by  the  general  inno- 
vating and  democratic  spirit  of  the  day.  The  end 
of  their  pilot^  of  the  vessel  ^  die  church,  acc<nrd- 
ingly,  has  been  as  instructive  as  aucb  attempts 
usually  are :  the  confident  antidpatioui  and  aamr- 
ances  with  which  they  entered  upon  thdr  new  course 
have  been  wholly  faUified  by  the  event ;  uutead  of 
the  Veto  Act  having,  as  they  promised  it  would  do, 
brought  new  power  and  prosperity  to  the  establish- 
ment, it  has  well  nigh  blown  it  into  the  air.  If, 
indeed,  their  real  intention  was  revolution,  or  de- 
struction, and  not  reform,  they  have  been  more 
successful. 

Nothing  was  done  during  this  period  to  remove 
the  political  disabilities  of  the  Protestant  dis- 
senters ;  the  grand  question  of  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Acts  was  never  even  discussed  in  parlia- 
ment ;  but  some  greater  security  was  given  to  the 
freedom  of  public  worship,  and  certain  antiquated 
restrictions  and  liabilities,  which,  although  they 
had  fallen  practically  into  desuetude  and  almost 
into  oblivion,  might  yet  be  thought  to  be  offensive 
and  insulting,  were  removed  from  the  statute-book. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  an  attempt  was  also 
made  to  narrow  the  limits  of  the  liberty  which  had 
in  modem  times  been  conceded  to  the  teaching  of 
religious  doctiinea  different  from  those  inculcated 
by  the  establiafaed  church.  On  th?  29th  of  April, 
1811,  Viacount  Sidmouth,  in  the  House  of  I»rds, 
announced  his  intention  of  bringing  in  a  bill  to 
render  more  efficient  the  acts  of  the  1  Will,  and 
Mary  c.  18,  and  the  19  Geo.  IIL  c  44,  in  so  far 
as  they  related  to  Protestant  dissenting  ministers, 
with  the  view,  as  he  said,  of  correcting  some  existing 
abuses,  which  he  held  to  be  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  due  interpretation  and  meaning  of  those 
acts,  but  with  their  real  and  most  important  ob- 
jects. On  the  9th  of  May,  accordingly,  he  brought 
forward  his  proposed  measure,  and  explained  its 
design  and  provisions.   By  the  act  of  the  19th  of 
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Geo.  III.,  amending  that  q(  the  Ist  of  Will,  and 
Mary,  commonly  <^led  the  Toleratim  Act,  di«- 
■enting  ministers  or  preachera,  in  order  to  their 
being  entitled  to  the  exemptions  conferred  the 
Toleration  Act,  were  required,  in  lieu  of  subscrip- 
tion to  certain  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  merely 
to  make  a  declaration  of  their  being  Christiana  and 
Protestants,  and  of  their  general  belief  m  the 
Scriptures.  But  the  question  was,  who  were  the 
persons  entitled  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
legislature  upon  this  condition.  In  both  acta  they 
were  described  as  persons  dissenting  from  the 
Church  of  England,  in  holy  orders,  or  pretended 
holy  orders,  or  pretending  to  holy  orders,  and  being 
preachers  or  teachers  of  any  congregation  of  dia- 
aenting  Protestants.  The  mode  that  had  come  to 
be  pursued  in  the  matter,  Lord  Sidmouth  stated, 
was,  "that  any  person,  however  depraved,  how- 
ever ignorant  and  illiterate,  whether  descending 
from  a  chimney  or  a  pillory,  if  he  appeared  at  the 
quarter  sessions  and  claimed  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  sovereign  and  that  against  popery, 
and  made  the  necessary  declaration  provided  by 
the  19th  of  Geo.  III.,  was  entitled  to  and  could 
demand  a  certificate,  although  there  was  no  proof 
of  his  fitness  to  preach,  or  of  his  having  any  con- 
gregation requiring  his  ministerial  services." 
Bating  the  passion  or  rhetorical  colouring  of  this 
statement,  it  was  a  correct  account  of  the  existing 
practice ;  but  from  the  lai^nees  or  vagueness  of 
the  terms  employed  in  the  two  acta  it  might  be 
fiurly  inferred  that,  loose  or  liberal  as  this  practical 
interpretation  of  them  might  be  thought,  it  scarcely 
went  beyond  the  intentions  of  the  legislature,  which 
pretty  evidently  were  that,  provided  security  were 
given  that  the  privilege  would  not  be  abused  to 
the  public  preaching  of  sedition  or  absolute  infi- 
delity, no  obstruction  should  be  placed  in  the  way 
of  any  person  who  chose  taking  upon  himself  the 
function  and  character  of  a  dissenting  minister  or 
religious  teacher.  Lord  Sidmouth,  however,  thought 
otherwise.  Some  of  the  immunities,  he  observed, 
granted  by  the  two  acts  threw  a  burthen  upon  the 
rest  of  the  community.  Down  to  1802,  for  in- 
stance, one  of  those  immunities  had  been  an  ex- 
emption from  military  service ;  and  still  persons 
licensed  under  the  two  acu  as  dissenting  preachers 
enjoyed  an  exemption  from  serving  on  Juries  and 
from  other  civil  duties  which  were  imposed  upon 
the  generality  of  their  fellow-subjects.  The  acts, 
he  also  mentioned,  had  been  difierentl^  understood 
in  different  counties;  in  Devon,  Buckmgham,  and 
Norfolk,  the  certificate  or  licence  continued  to  he 
granted  or  refused  at  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trates. From  all  this  he  in&rred  the  necessity  of 
the  description  of  persons  entitled  to  be  licensed 
being  more  strictly  defined,  and  also  of  a  consider- 
able limitation  being  put  upon  the  right.  The  bill 
proposed  to  restrict  the  licence  under  the  acts  to 
persons  either  having  been  actually  appointed  or 
admitted  to  be  minislera  of  separate  congr^Htions 
of  dissenting  Protestants,  duly  certified  and  re- 
corded or  registered  according  to  law,  or  who 


should  be  recommended  by  at  least  six  houiebold- 
ers  belonging  to  some  one  such  recognised  coi^- 
gatton.  The  measure,  however,  excited  a  fennrat 
of  opposition  among  the  dissenters  as  soon  ai  at 
nature  came  to  be  understood.  When  Lord  Sid- 
mouth moved  the  second  reading  on  the  17ih,both 
Lord  Stanhope  and  Lord  Grey  urged  the  post- 
ponement of  the  motiun  for  a  few  days,  that  there 
might  be  time  for  the  numerous  classes  of  penon 
who  conceived  their  interests  to  be  afiected  by  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  to  petition  the  House.  Earl 
Grosvenor,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  approved 
of  the  principle  of  the  proposed  change,  tind 
thought  it  would  tend  both  to  strengthen  the  eeu- 
hlished  church  and  to  make  religiw  in  general 
more  respectable  and  more  respected.  Lord 
Rcdesdale,  acknowledging  that  the  bill  certainlT 
seemed  greatly  to  agitate  the  public  mind,  observed 
that  a  measure  framed  upon  similar  principkB, 
which  had  been  proposed  by  himself  some  jtm 
before  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  appeaml  la 
meet  with  general  approbation.  The  niotioQ  for 
the  second  reading  was  ultimately  deferred  till  the 
21st,  and  then  it  gave  rise  to  a  long  debate.  Be- 
fore Lord  Sidmouth  rose.  Lord  Liverpool,  ai  the 
representative  of  the  gonmment,  sdmitting  the 
good  intentions  with  which  his  noble  friend  bid 
moved  in  the  matter,  and  only  lamenting  tlsi 
the  real  object  and  tendency  of  the  bill  bsd  been 
so  much  misconceived,  and  that  so  much  sg^titiDii 
and  alarm  bad  prevailed  respecting  it  since  it  hid 
been  brought  before  the  House,  suggest  the  et 
pediency,  in  the  circumstances,  of  its  being 
drawn.  Lord  Sidmouth,  however,  declined  lo 
accede  to  this  request.  About  fire  hundred  pei>- 
tions  against  the  bill  were  then  presented  by  Earl 
Stanhope,  Lord  Holland,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdtk, 
the  Earl  of  Moira,  Earl  Grey,  the  Earl  of  RosiUr, 
Lord  Erskine,  the  Marquess  of  Lanadowne,  uxl 
other  peers.  One,  it  was  stated,  was  signed  bj 
above  4000'persons.  In  the  speech  with  which 
he  introduced  his  motion  Lord  Sidmouth  went  it 
some  length  into  an  explanation  and  defence  of  the 
bill.  As  an  illustration  of  the  abuses  that  prevailed 
under  the  existing  practice  he  stated  a  case  that 
had  come  before  the  magistrates  of  Stafford,  where 
a  man  who  could  not  read  or  write  had  applied  for 
a  certificate.  *'One  of  the  magistrates  inquired 
if  he  could  sign  his  name:  hia  reply  was,  he  did 
not  come  there  to  write.  The  magistratt  told  him, 
if  he  would  read  the  act  fae  would  find  what  wa 
required,  and  he  asked  him  to  read  aloud :  to  ihii 
the  applinnt  answered,  he  did  not  come  there  to 
read.  He  wss  then  interrogated  if  he  could  wntt. 
His  reply  TBS,  No;  he  was  not  ashamed  toownit 
Could  he  read?  No.  The  magistrate  obserred 
how  improper  it  was  for  him  to  claim  lUs  certJ- 
ficate,  who  could  not  read  the  Bible,  the  doctnnfs 

of  which  he  was  about  to  preach  To  this  the 

other,  with  an  unblushing  countenance,  replitd 
that  the  magistrate  knew  nothing  of  inspiration. 
The  man  got  his  certificate.    In  sitting  down, 
honever,  his  lordship  observed  that,  seeiog  th* 
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hofltility  or  indifference  of  the  goverament,  and 
the  disposition  that  prevailed  against  the  bill,  he 
did  not  expect  that  it  would  pass.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterburv,  for  his  own  pdrt,  thought  the  mea- 
sure a  good  one,  but  of  much  more  importance  to 
the  disKntera  than  to  the  establiehed  church ;  and 
therefore,  "  as  the  dinentos,  who  at  first  approved 
of  the  bill,  it  now  appeared,  differed  from  it,  he 
considered  it  to  be  unwise  and  impolitic  to  press 
it  against  their  inclination  or  consent."  Lord 
Enkine  affirmed  that  the  numerous  petitions  which 
had  been  that  night  presented  gainst  the  bill  were 
but  a  tenth  part  m  the  number  that  would  be 
poured  into  tne  Hmiie  if  time  were  afibided  for 
their  transmisBion  from  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
country.  It  wax,  he  declared,  a  miBtake  to  rap- 
pose,  as  had  been  asserted  by  the  mover  of  the 
bill,  that  itinerant  preachers  or  probationers,  by 
subscribing  the  declaration  and  taking  out  the 
licence,  became  exempted  from  parochial  offices. 
"  There  couid  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  magis- 
trates on  this  subject,  and  a  single  numdamus  in 
the  court  of  King^  Bench  would  decide  the  matter 
at  once  and  for  ever."  Lord  Erskine  moved  that 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 
Lord  Holland  and  Earl  Stanhope  also  spoke  at 
considerable  length  and  with  much  animation 
against  the  measure.  Earl  Grey,  in  answer  to 
what  had  been  said  about  persons  obtaining  ex- 
emptions from  the  militia  improperly  by  taking 
out  licences  to  preach,  observed  that  this  was  im- 
possible, as  by  an  act  passed  in  1802  no  person 
was  entitled  to  be  so  exempted  unless  he  was  the 
minister  of  a  separate  congregation.  Nor  was 
that  alone  sufficient  The  party  applying  was  re- 
stricted from  following  any  trade,  that  of  a  school- 
master excepted.  These  regulations  were  most 
minutely  adhered  to  both  in  the  general  and  local 
militia ;  and,  mudh  as  he  objected  to  the  bill,  he 
would  be  content  to  withdraw  his  opposition  if  the 
noble  viscount  could  show  him  a  single  instance 
since  the  act  of  1802  where  exemption  had  been 
obtained  improperly  by  a  diseenler.*'  His  lord- 
ship afterwards  referred  to  certain  returns  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  whole  number  of  persons  who  had  been  licensed 
for  the  last  forty-eight  years  amounted  to  367B,  or 
about  77  annually  on  an  average;  that  for  the  last 
twelve  years  the  number  had  been  1 1 73,  or  about 
97  annually ;  and  that  for  the  six  years  from  1802 
to  1808  the  number  had  been  963,  or  about  160 
per  annum.  From  this  account  Lord  Grey  inferred 
that  neither  the  actual  number  nor  the  increase  of 
persons  availing  themselves  of  the  law  which  it 
was  now  desired  to  modify  justified  that  proposed 
interference.  In  the  end  the  amendment  was 
carried  without  a  division,  and  the  bill  was  conse- 
quently lost. 

In  this  same  session,  on  the  2l8t  of  March,  a 
few  weeks  before  Lord  Sidmouth  began  his  abor- 
tive attempt.  Earl  Stanhope  had  presented  to  the 
Lords  a  short  bill  entitled  *  For  the  better  securing 
liberty  of  Conscience.'   He  had,  it  appears,  pro- 


posed it  on  a  previous  evening  as  a  rider  to  the 
Mutiny  Bill.  The  measure,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  farther  proceeded  with  that 
year.  But  in  the  next  session,  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
1812,  his  lordship  brcught  forward  a  new  bill 
"  For  the  relief  of  certain  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  others  from  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain unjust  penalties  and  disabilities,"  which  waa 
then  read  a  first  time,  and  the  second  reading  of 
which  his  lordship  moved  on  the  3rd  of  July. 
He  explained  that  it  did  not  touch  either  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  or  the  question  of  what  waa 
called  Catholic  Emancipation ;  **  the  object  of  it 
merely  being  to  prevent  persons  from  incurring 
any  disability  on  account  of  their  religious  opi- 
niona,  with  a  proviso  to  prevent  religious  opinions 
^om  being  made  the  stolking-horse  for  exciting 
disorder."  It  appears  to  have  been  a  measure  of 
the  same  kind  with  that  brought  forward  by  his 
lordshipjn  1789,  of  which  an  ample  account  is 
given  in  our  last  Book.*  To  show  the  absurdity  . 
and  injustice  of  the  penalties  exigible  under  the 
old  statutes  from  persons  not  going  to  church,  he 
now  remarked  that  it  had  become  physically  im- 
possible for  a  large  proportion  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  to  go  to  church,  inasmuch  as  it  appear^ 
from  returns  lately  printed  by  order  of  the  House 
that  there  were  4,000,000  more  people  in  England 
than  all  the  churches  of  the  establishment  could 
contain.  "  The  subject  of  uniformity,"  we  are 
told,  '*  his  lordship  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  of 
the  chapel  clock  with  four  faces  in  Vere-street,  near 
CsTendish-square,  to  which,  on  passing  one  day, 
he  looked  up  to  see  the  hour,  and  observed  that 
on  one  of  the  facea  it  was  five  o'clock ;  but,  having 
an  angular  view,  he  aaw  that  the  second  face 
pointed  at  a  quarter  past  five :  thinking  this  very 
odd,  he  lookea  at  the  third  face,  and  found  that  to 
point  at  half-past  five;  this  was  odder  still:  he 
looked  at  the  fourth  &ce,  and  this  was  three  quar- 
ters past  five.**  If  this  anecdote  was  intended  to 
insinuate  that  the  uniformity  assumed  by  the  law 
to  exist  in  the  established  church  was  in  reality  no 
uniformity  at  all,  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  matters 
have  since  improved  in  that  respect,  as  well  as 
with  the  clock  at  Vere-street  Chapel.  Another 
remark  which  his  lordship  made  upon  the  eame 
head  was,  that  the  variations  between  the  Book  cf 
Common  Prayer  as  printed  at  Oxford  and  as 
printed  at  Cambridge  amounted  to  above  4000. 
Nobody  seems  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
answer  Stanhope  ;  but,  when  the  question  wns  put 
to  the  vote,  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority 
of  31  to  10.  Upon  this  Lord  Holland  aiked  if  it 
was  to  be  understood  that  nothing  was  to  be  done 
by  the  government  with  regard  to  the  disabilities 
tmder  which  the  dissenters  laboured  ;  since  in  that 
case  he  should  himself  feel  it  his  duty  to  submit 
some  proposition  to  the  House  on  the  subject.  In 
reply  Lord  Liverpool  declared  himself  thoroiu;hly 
convinced  that  some  alteration  of  the  existing  Uwi 
was  absolutely  necessary;  and  he  added  that  the 
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•abject  bad  engaged  the  most  aerious  attention  of 
the  cabinet,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  man; 
difficulties  that  were  to  be  OTeroome,  he  hoped  to 
be  able  io  the  course  (tf  a  few  days  to  bring  forward 
a  bill  which  should  remedy  the  evils  complained 
of.  On  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  accordingly. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  in  the  Commons,  moved  for  and 
obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  to  repeal  certain 
acts,  and  amend  other  acts,  relating  to  religious 
worship  and  assemblies,  and  persons  teaching  or 
preaching  therein."  One  leading  object  of  this 
measure  was  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  right 
of  persons  professing  to  be  desirous  of  officiating 
as  dissenting  religious  teachers  to  obtain  certificates 
entitling  them  to  act  in  that  capacity.  The  bill 
was  read  a  first  and  second  time  without  opposi- 
tion, and  when  it  came  to  the  third  reading,  on 
the  20th,  Mr.  William  Smith,  the  chief  leader  of 
the  disaentiuK  interest  in  the  House,  expressed  the 
gratification  he  felt  at  the  evidence  th\u  afforded 
of  the  increasing  liberality  of  the  times.  The 
Toleration  Act,'*  he  observed,  '*had  been  formerly 
construed  b^  the  magistrates  as  enabling  them,  at 
their  discretion,  to  refuse  qualifications,  instead  of 
confining  eiemptiona  within  the  bounds  of  the  law. 
A  noble  lord  (Sidmouth)  had  attempted  to  rectify 
by  his  bill  the  misconatructiona  which  had  taken 
place,  but  that  bill  gave  great  alarm  to  the  dia- 
■enters  in  general.  He  must,  however,  perfectly 
acquit  the  noble  lord  of  any  hoatile  feelings  towards 
the  dissenters,  and  was  sure  that  he  meant  his  bill 
for  their  good,  but  they  differed  in  opinion  from 
his  lordship  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  it.  He 
thought  that  the  present  bill  would  remove  the 
practical  evils  which  the  dissenters  had  to  com- 
plain of,  although  it  did  not  recognise  the  great 
principle  which  they  maintained,  that  the  civil 
magistrate  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
religious  opinion,  and  that  every  man  was  to  pro- 
fess or  promulgate  any  religious  opinions  provided 
he  did  not  disttub  the  public  peace."  The  bill, 
which  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  both  Houses 
without  opposition,  and  became  the  statute  52 
Geo.  III.  c.  155,  besides  settling  the  question  as 
to  the  right  of  dissenters  to  be  licensed  as  religious 
teachers,  entirely  repealed  the  13  and  14  Car.  II. 
c.  1,  by  which  penalties  were  imposed  upon 
Quakers  and  others  who  should  refuse  to  take 
oaths;  the  17  Gar.  II.  c.  2,  known  as  the  Five- 
Mile  Act,  and  by  which  idso  all  persons  were 
prohibited,  upon  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment, 
from  teaching  schools,  unless  they  should  be 
licensed  by  the  ordinary,  and  ahould  have  aub- 
scribed  a  declaration  of  conformity  to  the  liturgy, 
and  ahould  reverently  frequent  divine  worship  in 
the  eatablished  church;  and  the  22  Car.  II.  c.  1, 
commonly  called  the  Conventicle  Act.*  In  lieu 
of  these  old  restraints  it  enacted  simply  that  dis- 
senting places  of  worship  should  be  registered  in 
the  bishop's  or  archdeacon's  court ;  that  they  must 
not  be  locked,  bolted,  or  barred  during  the  time  of 
divine  service ;  and  that  the  preachers  or  teachers 
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must  belioenaed  according  to  the  19  Geo.  Ill  c. 
44.  These  conditions  being  complied  with,  tbe 
persons  officiating  in,  or  reaorting  to,  such  plsca 
of  worship  were  deduvd  entitled  to  dl  the  beaefiti 
of  the  Toleration  Act ;  and  the  disturbance  of  thdr 
asaembliea  was  made  a  punishable  offence. 

Thia  measure,  however,  alth(H^  it  sadified  the 
dissenters  themficlves,  was  far  from  satisfying  their 
great  volunteer  champiod  in  the  House  of  Lonk. 
In  the  speech  noticed  above,  which  he  made  on 
the  3rd  of  July  in  moving  the  second  readiog  of 
his  own  bill,  liord  Stanhope  is  reported  to  haft 
spoken  as  follows,  in  reference  to  a  proposition  for 
amending  or  settling  the  law  in  regard  to  the  liceni- 
ing  of  dissenting  preachers  (of  the  tame  natun 
with  that  contabied  in  the  more  compreheosin 
measure  of  the  government  afterwards  introduced], 
which  Mr.  Smith  appears  to  have  already  broughi 
forward  in  the  Commons : — "  One  Mr.  Williui 
Smith  had  lately  been  dabbling  in  these  matlm, 
but  not  with  much  success.  He  pnntosed  by  ia 
bill  a  completely  new  system,  according  to  t\aA 
licences  were  to  be  granted  oot  only  to  a  mn  to 
preach,  but  old  women  were  not  even  sUoved  b 
aay  their  prayers  without  it :  people  were  not  b 
be  allowed  to  exercise  their  natural  rights  witbou 
permission  from  Mr.  William  Smith.  Thequs- 
tity  of  licences  required  would  be  inoome^le, 
and  it  would  have  oeen  a  great  improvemeot  gf 
the  scheme  if  Mr.  Chancellor  Vannttart  Ia>l 
thought  of  making  it  a  very  fruitful  source  d 
revenue  by  imposing  a  stamp-duty  of  Ss.  or  IIV 
on  every  licence.**  It  waa  to  tlu»e  obaenatioiu, 
we  suppose,  that  Mr.  Smith  alluded  in  bis  ipctcli 
in  the  debate  on  the  third  reading  of  the  ^rem- 
ment  bill  on  the  20th,  when  he  describMi  ilm 
measure  as  one  that  would  be  felt  by  all  the  dii- 
senters  to  be  a  great  advantage  gained  b;  Ikio, 
and  as  "  far  from  meriting  Uie  opprobrious  ep-- 
thets  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  it  in  anothei 
place."  Another  circumstance  connected  with  ^ 
history  of  this  act  that  ought  not  to  be  omitted  lIi 
that  it  had  originally  sprung  from  the  su^etixn 
of  the  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Pa^ 
val,  as  was  stated  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Vansiiurt, 
in  the  course  of  this  same  debate.  The  meuuK. 
Mr.  Vanaittart  also  said,  "gave  him  pecnliv 
pleasure  when  viewed  in  conjunction  «itb  the 
other  proceedings  of  the  legislature,  and  Then  he 
oonaidered  that  the  same  parUaraent  whkh  bid 
shown  the  utmost  liberality  of  aentunent  lovatdt 
the  dissenten  had  been  no  lesa  distinguished  in 
ita  bountiful  regard  to  the  interesta  of  the  este- 
bliahed  church.  It  had  not  been  deterred  byth; 
difficulties  of  a  period  of  such  extraoodinary  eur* 
tioQ  and  expense  from  proriding  for  the  vants  of 
the  parochial  clergy  by  grants  of  uoexampW 
munificence :  besides  the  discharge  of  the  land- 
tax  on  small  liviiu;8  to  the  value  of  at  \tti'- 
200,000/.,  and  which  commenced  in  1806,  dind 
grants  had  been  made  for  their  augmeutitios 
amounting,  in  the  four  last  yean  to  no  leu  ihu 
400,00W.^' 
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The  legislation,  during  the  present  period,  for 
the  relief  of  the  dissenters  was  completed  in  the 
next  session  by  the  passing  of  an  act  (the  53 
Geo.  III.  c.  160)  removing  certain  penalties  im- 
posed by  an  act  of  1698  (the  9  and  10  Will.  III. 
c.  32)  upon  iiersons  impugning  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  By  the  law  thus  repealed  the  denial 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  punishable,  for 
the  6rBt  offence,  by  incapacity  to  hold  any  o£Gce  or 
place  of  trust ;  and,  for  the  second,  by  iucapacity 
to  bring  any  action,  or  to  be  guardian,  executor, 
or  legatee,  or  purchaser  of  lands,  together  with  im- 
prisonment for  three  years  without  bail.  The 
repealing  bill  originated  with  Mr.  William  Smith, 
who  moved  for,  and  obtained,  leave  to  bring  it  in 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1813,  the  government  offering 
no  objection ;  and,  having  gone  through  all  its 
previous  stages,  it  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed 
in  the  I^ords  on  the  22nd  of  July.  "  It  should 
aeein  now,  therefore,"  observes  Mr.  Justice  Cole- 
ridge, in  noticing  the  effect  of  this  act,  "  that  the 
temporal  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  directly  in 
cases  of  heresy,  but  they  may  still  have  to  deter- 
mine collaterally  what  falls  within  that  description  ; 
as,  in  a  quare  impedit,  if  the  bishop  pleads  that 
he  refused  the  clerk  for  heresy,  it  is  said  that  he 
must  set  forth  the  particular  point ;  for  the  court, 
having  cngniannce  of  the  original  cause,  must,  by 
consequence,  have  a  power  as  to  all  collateral  and 
incidental  matters  which  are  necessary  for  its  deter- 
mination, though  in  themselves  they  belong  to  ano- 
ther jurisdiction."* 

Almost  the  only  names  of  general  literary  cele- 
brity among  the  dissenting  clergy  of  this  period  are 
those  of  the  late  Reverend  Robert  Hall,  of  Leices- 
ter, and   John  Foster,  of  Bristol,  the  author  of 


the  well-lcnown  *  Essays  on  the  Formation  of  Cha- 
racter;* the  former  distinguished  for  his  flowing 
and  finished  eloquence,  the  latter  for  originality  of 
thought  and  force  of  style.  The  Baptist  connexion, 
we  believe,  claims  both  these  writers.  Of  popular 
preachers  and  active  controversial  pamphleteers 

*  Note  on  BluckitoDe,  4  Com.  60.  Hi.  Jiutiee  Colnidga  ntm 
k>  IlBWkiDi,  PI.  C.  B.  i.  e.  S. 


almost  every  sect  could  boast ; — the  Methodists  of 
Rowland  Hill,  and  William  Huntingdon,  and  Mat* 
thew  Wilks ;  the  Independents  of  John  Clayton, 
Sen.  and  William  Bengo  CoUyer  ;  the  Unitarians  of 
TheophiluB  Lindsey  and  Thomas  Belsham,  &c.  &c. ; 
but  no  name  eminent  for  theological  leiaming  graces 
this  portion  of  the  annals  of  any  of  the  dissenting 
churches. 

No  other  subject  was  so  ixiUy  or  so  frequently 
discussed  in  parliament  during  this  period  as  that 
of  the  removal  of  the  political  disabilities  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  or  what  was  now  commonly 
styled  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  Any- 
thing like  a  detailed  account  of  the  crowded  suc- 
cession of  debates  and  other  proceedings  which 
make  up  the  history  of  this  question  from  the 
Union  with  Ireland  till  the  death  of  George  III. 
would  611  several  large  volumes.  We  can  here, 
therefore,  only  attempt  the  merest  outline  or  index 
of  the  course  of  the  long  controversy. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  little  adverted  to  or  remem- 
bered in  the  present  day,  that  the  Union,  when 
proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  received  the  general  approba- 
tion and  support  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  that 
their  aid  materially  contributed  to  the  carrying 
of  the  measure.  The  Irish  parliament,  before  its 
extinction,  had  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  obstinately  refusing  to  admit  them  to 
seats  in  it.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  had  long 
been  the  friend  and  supporter  of  their  claims, 
which  both  he  and  they  expected  to  be  able  to 
carry  in  the  imperial  parliament.  The  cordiality 
which  Bubsistea  between  the  two  parties  was 
evinced  by  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  "  a 
meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  held  at 
Dublin  on  the  I7th,  18th,  and  19ih  of  January, 
1799,  to  deliberate  on  a  proposal  from  govern- 
ment of  an  independent  provision  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  ot  Ireland,  under  certain  regula- 
tions, not  incompatible  with  their  doctrines,  disci- 
pline, or  just  influence when  it  was  resolved 
'*  That  a  provision,  through  government,  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  this  kingdom  [of  Ire- 
lund],  competent  and  secured,  ought  to  be  thank- 
fully accepted  j"  and  "That,  in  the  appointment 
of  the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to 
the  vacant  sees  within  the  kingdom,  such  interfer- 
ence of  government  as  may  enable  it  to  be  satisfied 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  person  appointed  is  just,  and 
ought  to  be  agreed  to."  All  the  four  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops  were  present,  and  signed 
these  resolutions. 

Mr.  Pitt,  finding  that  he  could  not  move  the 
king  to  consent  to  the  concession  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims,  resigned  a  few  days  after  the 
meeting  of  the  first  imperial  parliament,  in  the 
end  of  January  1801.  Mainly  by  his  influence, 
however,  the  discunion  of  the  question  in  parlia- 
ment was  kept  back  throughout  Mr.  Addington'i 
administradon ;  nor  was  it  mentioned  during  so 
much  of  the  current  session  as  elapsed  after  Mr. 
Pitt's  resumption  of  office  in  May  1804. 

Buton  the  21st  of  January,  1805,  within  aweek 
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after  the  commencement  of  the  next  aession,  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  the  Houae  of  Lords,  gave  ndtice 
of  a  motion  on  the  subject,  if  it  should  not  be 
taken  up  by  some  other  peer,  or  if  nothing  should 
be  done  in  regard  to  it  by  ministers.  On  the  19th 
of  March  thereafter  Lord  Grenville  intimated  that 
he  should  on  the  25th  praent  to  the  House  a  peti- 
tion on  the  part  of  hii  majesty's  Roman  GathoHc 
subjects  in  Ireland.  This  he  did  accordingly,  and 
the  petition,  afler  having  been  read  b^  the  clerk, 
was,  in  terms  of  Lord  OrenviUe*s  motion,  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table ;  but  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  that  it  should  be  printed  was  negatived. 
On  the  same  day  a  similar  petition  was  presented 
in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Fox.  On  Friday,  the 
10th  of  May,  Lord  Grenville  moved  in  the  Lords 
that  the  petition  should  be  then  taken  into  consi- 
deration in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech,  referring  to  the  hopes  ex- 
cited in  the  minds  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  at 
the  time  of  the  Union,  Lord  Grenville  said,  *'  No 
authorised  awurance  was  ever  given ;  no  promise 
was  ever  made  to  the  Catholics  that  such  a  mea- 
sure would  be  the  consequence  of  the  Union;  but 
it  is  no  less  true  that,  by  the  ailments  of  those 
who  supported  the  Union,  by  the  course  of  reason- 
ing in  doors  and  out  of  doors,  hopes  were  given 
that  the  subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation  would 
be  more  favourably  considered  here  than  it  was 
ever  likely  to  be  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland. 
Those  who  wished  well  to  the  Union  could  not  so 
far  betray  their  trust  as  not  to  state  that  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  measure  was  that  it  did 
■eem  to  afford  the  only  practicable  mode  of  pre- 
venting the  renewal  of  the  disputes  which  had 
produced  such  calamities  in  Ireland.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  either  from  persons  authorised  or  not 
authorised  to  make  assunmcea  as  to  the  efiect  of 
the  Union  that  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  were 
raised ;  it  was  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself 
that  they  entertained,  and  were  justified  in  enter- 
taining, great  and  sanguine  expectations  that  the 
measure  would  lead  to  the  consequences  so 
anxiously  desired."  The  opposition  to  the  motion 
was  led  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Liverpool),  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  de- 
partment. His  lordship  said,  "  I  have  great 
satisfaction  in  feeling,  that,  differing  as  I  do  on 
part  of  the  subject  from  some  persons  whose  vote 
this  night  will  be  dictated  by  the  same  general 
principles  as  my  own,  no  efforts  have  been  omitted 
by  me  to  prevent  this  question  from  being  agitated 
under  the  present  circumstances.  Similar  exer- 
tions for  the  same  purpose  have  been  made  by  my 
noble  friend  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  government 
of  Ireland  (the  Earl  of  Hardwicke):  but,  as  all 
our  exertions  have  proved  ineffectual,  as  the  Ca- 
tholics have  been  ud  vised  to  press  forward  their 
claims  on  the  attention  of  parliament  at  this  par^ 
ticular  period,  contrary  to  their  own  interests,  and, 
as  I  think,  to  a  just  consideration  of  what  is  due 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  I  feel  it  to  be  a 
duty  to  have  no  reserve  on  the  subject."   He  then 
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stated  that,  though  he  thought  the  circumstaaca 
of  the  time  furnished  alone  a  sufficient  ground  of 
opposition  to  the  motion,  yet  his  own  objectioni 
applied  to  any  time  and  to  any  circumstaDcea  in 
which  the  subject  could  be  brought  forward.  In 
the  debate  that  followed  the  motion  was  supported 
by  Lords  Spencer  and  Holland,  and  oppoied  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Sidmoutb,  lari 
Mulgrave  (chancellor  of  the  ducl^  of  Lancaita), 
Earl  Camden  (secretary  of  state  for  the  coloDiti), 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  (Barrington),  Lord  Redo- 
dale  (Iriui  chancellor),  and  the  Earlof  Limerid; 
at  four  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  the  disnuiiaa 
was  adjourned  till  Monday ;  when  it  was  returned 
on  that  evening,  the  motion  was  supported  hs  thi 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lonl  Hutchin- 
son, the  Earl  of  Ormond,  the  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Moira,  Earl 
Uarnley,  Lord  King,  and  the  Earl  of  Longford; 
it  was  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Buckinghsmsbire, 
Lord  Carleton,  Lord  Boringdon,  the  Archbisbop 
of  Canterbury  (Sutton),  the  lord  chancellor  (Eldcni), 
Lord  Harrowby  (foreign  secretary),  the  Eirl  d 
Westmoreland  (lord  privy  seal),  the  Bishop  of  Sl 
Asaph  (Horsley),  Lord  Ellenborough,  Lord  Auck- 
land, and  Lord  Bolton;  and,  after  had  Grennlle 
had  replied,  the  House  divided  at  near  six  o'dod 
on  Tu^ay  morning,  when  the  numbers  were  found 
to  be,  for  the  motion  49  (including  13  proxiei), 
against  it  118  (including  45  proxies), 
Auckland,  who  was  in  office  under  Pitt  when  tlx 
Union  with  Ireland  was  arranged,  in  the  countof 
his  speech  said;  "  It  vrill  ever  be  a  coosidaatiia 
of  just  pride  to  me  that  I  have  home  no  asl 
share  in  adjusting  all  the  details  of  that  tnnor 
tion  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  dedare  that,  if  (be 
concessiona  now  proposed  were  in  the  contemplt 
tion  of  those  with  whom  I  acted  at  that  time,  tiur 
views  were  industriously  concealed  from  me,  ud 
from  others  of  their  associates.  It  is  indeed  tne 
that,  soon  after  the  Union,  there  was,  apparentlr, 
a  sudden  change  in  the  opinions  of  some  lesdiog 
persons  respecting  the  subject  now  in  discussion. 
I  do  not  impute  any  blame  to  that  change,  or  doubt 
its  sincerity,  though  I  must  deplore  it. 
change  has  given  an  irreparable  shock  to  the  con- 
fidence of  public  men  in  each  other;  and  lo  it 
perhaps  are  owing  many  of  the  distractions  and 
difficulties  under  which  the  empire  has  since  U- 
boured."  On  this  same  evening,  the  13tb,  a  motico 
to  the  same  efiect  with  that  of  Lord  Grenville  vu 
made  in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Fox:  here  ibt 
opposition  to  it  was  led  by  one  of  the  most  Airinn 
and  extreme  enemies  of  cmcession,  the  funoffi 
Dr.  Duigenan,  member  for  the  city  of  Armagh;* 
he  was  followed  on  the  same  side  by  the  attomev- 
general  (Perceval)  and  Mr.  Alexander;  the  odi 
other  speech  delivered  in  support  of  the  motiio 

*  Th*  rtpoTt  of  Dr.  Dulganu't  apMch  fills  Bfty-two  bnf  rolsMi 
fit  Um  '  PurUuneDtarr  IMxtM.'  Graltu.  »bo  tote  iainn^K^ 
anrrlilm,  deacTlbe4  it  ucoMbtingor  foiiipaito;  Itt,  innnimni*^ 
the  reli|[loii  ol  tlie  Calholica;  Sodlv,  iovcctiie  aipuiut  tbc  p"' 
gracntion;  Srdly,  iaTpciire  •gciinit  Ui«  p«tf ;  and  tlhij.  iD>rrju 
«Bui»t  ihe  fiitnn.  '■  Here,"  Mid  Ontlui,  "Uw  iMatta^^ 
inti-rpcwcd,  •ai  attqip^d  tha  lauwd  nratMr." 
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thnt  night  was  a  brfllisot  oration  by  Qrattan,  who 
spoke  on  this  occasion  for  the  fint  time  in  the  im- 
perial parliament;  at  three  o'clock  on  IHieaday 
morning  the  debate  waa  adjourned ;  when  the 
House  re-assembled  that  evening  the  motion  was 
supported  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  Mr.  Lee,  Dr. 
Lawrence,  Mr.  CJeorge  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Windham, 
Sir  John  Newport,  Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  the 
HoD<  H.  A.  Dillon,  Mi.  John  Latouche,  Sir  John 
Coxe  Hippesley,  Colonel  Hiley  Hutchinson,  and 
Mr.  Hawthorn ;  it  was  opposed  by  Sir  William  Scott, 
Mr.  Foster,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Pitt), 
Mr.  Archdale,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Hiley  Addington, 
Lord  De  Blaquiere,  Sir  Geoi^e  Hill,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dolben ;  Fox  replied  at  considerable  length ; 
and  then  the  House  divided  a  little  before  five 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  when  the  motion 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  336  against  124. 
Pitt,  whose  speech  was  not  a  long  oue,  of  course 
took  his  ground  in  muting  the  motion  upon  the 
time  and  circumstances  in  which  it  had  been 
brought  fonrard.  Hie  considerations,  he  stated, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  urge  eman- 
cipation while  he  was  in  office  before  made  it 
equally  impossible  (or  him  to  urge  it  now.  "  See- 
ing, sir,"  he  concluded,  "  what  are  the  opinions  of 
the  times,  what  is  the  situation  of  men^s  minds, 
and  the  sentiments  of  all  descriptions  and  classes, 
of  the  other  branch  of  the  leeistature,  and  even  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  this  House,  I  feel  that  I 
should  act  contrary  to  a  sense  of  my  duty,  and  even 
inconsistently  with  the  original  grounds  upon  which 
I  thought  the  measure  ought  to  be  brought  for- 
ward, if  I  countenanced  it  under  the  present  cii- 
cumstances,  or  if  I  hesitated  in  giving  my  decided 
negative  to  the  House  going  into  a  committee." 

The  majorities  on  this  occasion,  in  both  Houses, 
were  swelled  by  all  those  friends  of  the  principle 
of  concession  who  had  taken  office  with  or  attached 
themselves  to  Pitt,  and  who  felt,  or  professed  to 
feel,  with  him  that  the  measure  ought  not  to  have 
been  brought  forward  at  that  moment  Mr.  Pitt 
died  in  January  1806,  and  then  Mr.  Fox  and 
Lord  Grenville  came  into  power.  Nothing  was 
done  for  the  Catholics  in  the  premiership  of  Fox, 
any  more  than  had  been  done  for  them  in  that  of 
Pitt.  On  the  Uth  of  March,  immediately  after 
the  formation  of  the  new  administration,  when  the 
Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
requested  to  be  informed  what  were  the  intentions 
of  the  government  with  regard  to  emancipation, 
remarking  that  rumours  had  gone  abroad  of  a 
very  eitraordiuary  change  of  sentiments  having 
taken  place  in  certain  quarters  on  that  subject. 
Fox,  with  something  of  pettishnesa,  declined  an- 
swering the  question.  "  So  far,"  he  said,  "  as  I 
am  concerned  in  this  question,  whenever  it  comes 
under  discussion  I  shall  be  perfectly  ready  to  state 
my  opinion ;  and  all  I  think  it  necessary  to  say 
as  to  my  future  conduct  is  to  refer  to  a  consider- 
ation of  my  past.  I  cannot,  however,  hesitate  to 
state,  that,  if  any  gentleman  were  to  ask  my  advice 
as  to  the  propriety  of  bringing  forward  the  Catholic 
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claims  at  present,  I  shoidd  recommend  him  to  take 
into  consideration  the  prospect  of  success,  and  the 
greater  probability  of  succeeding  this  year  or  the 
next ;  at  the  same  time  to  bear  in  mind  the  issue 
of  hut  year*8  discussion."  This  almost  amounted 
to  an  admission,  upon  Pitt's  own  grounds,  that  the 
late  premier  had  judged  rightly  in  opposing  the 
attempt  then  made.  At  all  events  Fox,  now  that 
he  was  himself  premier,  pursued  the  very  same 
course. 

Fox  died  in  September  1806,  leaving  Lord  Gren- 
ville  at  the  head  of  afihirs ;  and  then,  on  the  5th 
of  March,  1807,  the  first  day  of  the  next  session, 
with  a  new  parliament,  Lord  Howick,  secretary 
for  foreign  afi^rs,  moved  for  and  obtained  leave 
in  the  Commons  to  bring  in,  not  a  measure  for 
giving  the  Catholics  seats  in  parliament,  but  only 
a  bill  for  enabling  them  to  hold  the  higher  com- 
missions in  the  army  and  navy.  fate  of  this 
proposition,  involving,  as  it  did,  that  of  the  ministry 
which  brought  it  forward,  forms  a  memorable 
part  of  the  general  history  of  the  country.*  On 
the  18th  of  March  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
which  had  been  already  twice  postponed,  was,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Howick,  postpoaed  a  third 
time,  under  circumitances  stated  not  at  that  mo- 
ment to  admit  of  explanation.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  ministers,  finding  that  the  king  would  not  give 
his  consent  to  the  bill,  agreed  to  withdraw  it ;  but 
his  majesty,  not  satisfied  with  this,  required  them 
to  sign  an  engagement  that  they  would  propose  no 
fiu-ther  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and 
the  day  after  their  refiisal  to  comply  with  that 
demand  he  sent  them  an  intimation  that  he  must 
look  out  for  other  servants. 

After  this  Catholic  emancipation  became  almost 
an  annual  question  in  parliament.  In  1808  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  subject  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  was  moved  on  the  25th 
of  May  by  Mr.  Grattan  in  the  Commons,  and  on 
the  27tfa  by  Lord  Grenville  in  the  Lords.  In  the 
Commons  the  motion  waa  negativ«l,  on  a  divisim 
at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  by  a 
majority  of  281  against  128;  in  the  Lords  it  waa 
negatived  by  161  to  74.  All  die  ministers,  inchding 
Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Caatlereagh,  uid  ihe  c^er 
members  of  the  government  who  professed  them- 
selves favourable  to  the  abstract  principle  of  eman- 
cipation, still,  after  the  example  of  Mr.  Pitt,  voted 
against  the  proposition  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  had  been  brought  forward. 

Grattan's  speech  on  this  occasion  is  memorable, 
as  having  contained  the  first  mention  of  the  famous 
project  of  the  Veto,  which  he  announced  as  a  pro- 
position that  the  Catholics  had  authorised  him  to 
make :  the  proposition,  he  said,  is  this ;  **  That  in 
the  future  nomination  of  bishops  his  majesty  may 
interfere  and  exercise  his  royal  privilege,  by  put- 
ting a  negative  upon  such  nomination;  that  is,  in 
other  words,  to  say,  that  no  Catholic  bishop  shall 
be  appointed  without  the  entire  approbation  of  hia 
majes^.*'   It  turned  out  afterwaras  that  Grattan'a 
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antfaority  foi  making  thia  proposition  was  a  paper 
drawn  up  b;  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Milaer  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton, one  of  the  English  vicars-apostolic,  and  the 
accredited  agent  of  the  Irish  Catholic  hierarchy, 
who,  having  been  sent  for  to  Jjondon  on  the  eve 
of  the  parliamentary  discussions,  and  consulted 
by  Lord  Fingal,  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Grattan, 
and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  had  put  into  tbe  hands  of 
the  last-named  gentleman  the  following  state- 
ment : — **  The  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland  are 
willing  to  give  a  direct  native  power  to  his 
majesty's  government,  with  respect  to  tbe  nomina- 
timi  of  their  titular  bishoprics,  in  nich  manner 
that,  when  they  have  among  themselves  resolved 
who  is  the  fittest  person  for  tbe  vacant  see,  they 
will  transmit  his  name  to  his  majesty's  ministen  ; 
and,  if  the  latter  shall  object  to  that  name,  they 
will  transmit  another  and  another,  until  a  name  is 
presented  to  which  no  objection  is  made;  and 
(which  is  never  likely  to  be  the  case)  ahould  the  Pope 
refuse  to  give  those  essentially  necessary  spiritual 
powers,  of  which  he  is  tbe  depository,  to  the  per- 
son to  presented  by  the  Catholic  bishops,  and  so 
approved  of  by  government,  they  will  continue  to 
present  other  names,  till  (me  occurs  which  is  agree- 
able to  both  parties,  namely  the  crown  and  the 
apostolic  see." 

It  f^fpears,  however,  that  very  toaa  after  the 
riaing  of  parliament  objections  b^an  to  be  started 
among  tbe  Catholics  to  the  granting  of  this  VetOk 
The  opposition  is  said  to  have  first  ahown  itself  in 
a  clenod  synod  held  at  Cork ;  after  which  at  a 
meeting  of  bishops  convened  at  Dublin  in  Septem- 
ber it  was  resolved  to  be  **  the  decided  opimon 
the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  (tf  IreUmd  that  it  is 
inexpedient  to  introduce  any  alteration  in  the 
canonical  mode  hitherto  observed  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  tbe  Irish  Catholic  bishops,  which  mode 
long  experience  has  proved  to  be  unexceptionable, 
wise,  and  salutary."  The  publication  of  this  reso- 
lution immediately  divided  the  upper  classes  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  into  two  parties — those  who  still  con- 
tinued to  support  the  Veto  and  those  who  sided  with 
the  clergy  in  opposing  it ;  but  tbe  lower  classes, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  nearly  aH  sided  with  the 
clei^  against  the  V^. 

The  next  parliamentary  discussion  was  in  1810. 
On  the  18th  of  May  in  that  year  Mr.  Chattan,  in 
the  Commons,  moved  that  the  petition  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  should  be  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House;  the  debate  was  protracted  by 
adjoamment  over  two  other  days,  the  25th  of  May 
and  the  Ist  of  June;  on  a  division  there  were  109 
votes forthemotion,and213(^^inst it  IntheLor^ 
a  similar  motion  was  made  by  the  Earl  of  Donough- 
more  on  the  6th  of  June,  and,  after  a  long  debute, 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  154  (including  62 
proxies)  to  68  (including  32  proxies).  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  government,  whatever  opinions  they  pro- 
fessed to  hold  on  the  abstract  question,  still  con- 
tinued to  resist  the  claims  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  brought  forward.  Canning  spoke 
against  tbe  motion  in  the  Commons ;  and  Lord 


Grenville,  who  had  been  recently  elected  chancel- 
lor of  the  university  of  Oxford,  did  not  eppear  in 
its  defence  in  the  Lords. 

In  1811  the  same  motions  which  had  been  made 
in  the  preceding  session  were  repeated  in  the 
Commons  by  Grattan  on  the  Slst  of  May,  and  in 
tbe  Lorda  by  Lord  Donoughmoie  on  the  18th  of 
June.  The  majority  ^inst  tbe  motion  was  in 
the  Commons  146  to  83;  in  tbe  Lords  121  On- 
cluding47  proxies)  to  62  (including  26  proxies). 

For  some  time  before  this  certain  prcKseedingt 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholica  in  Ireland 
had  been  attracting  extraordinary  attention.  Tbe 
public  interests  of  the  Irish  Catholica  had  long 
been  watched  over  by  what  was  called  the  Catholic 
Committee,  which  appears  to  have  usually  cod- 
sisted  of  a  few  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  that 
persuasion,  selected  or  appoint^  principally  on 
account  of  their  residence  in  Dubun.  But  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Catholics  held  in  May, 
1809,  a  new  constitution  was  given  to  thia  com- 
mittee, which  was  now  made  to  consist  of  all  the 
Catholic  peers  of  Ireland,  of  all  tbe  aurviving 
members  of  the  Catholic  Convention  of  1793,  of 
the  remaining  members  of  the  two  committees  that 
bad  prepared  the  Catholic  petitions  to  parliament 
in  1805  and  1807,  and  of  36  representativea  from 
tbe  parishes  of  tbe  city  of  Dublin.  Ilus  nomcroos 
body  held  several  meeting!  in  the  months  of  July, 
October,  and  November,  1809,  at  which  theie 
were  long  and  warm  debates;  and  then,  haviDg 
agreed  upon  a  new  petition  to  pariiunent,  it  dia- 
aolved  itself.  In  1810  the  same  cmnmittee  wu 
re-appointed  at  another  geoeral  meetiI^;,  and  con- 
tinued to  act  throughout  that  year,  drawing  id 
itself  more  and  more  of  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  of  the  government,  both  by  the  increaatng 
violence  of  the  debates  tl^t  took  place,  and  by  the 
new  character  that  its  proceedings  asanun«l  io 
other  respecta ;  for  it  no  longer  now  confined  itself 
to  the  preparation  of  a  petition  to  parliament,  bat 
took  up  alt  sorts  of  matters  that  could  be  in  any 
way  brought  under  the  description  of  Catholic 
grievances,  including  the  acts  of  the  authorities,  the 
administration  of  the  law,  and  theother  occoncnces 
of  the  day.  The  government,  however,  althoogh 
it  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  what  was  gmng  on,  did 
not  interfere  till  the  comnuttee  addrened  a  circular 
letter  to  the  Catholics  in  every  county  of  Ireland, 
stating  "  their  conviction  of  the  imperative  » 
cessity  of  an  increase  of  their  nvmboa,**  ao  that 
there  might  be  mani^^  of  the  petition  which  the 
committee  had  been  entrusted  to  prepare  con- 
nected with  even  part  of  tbe  country ;  ■*  that  tbe 
committee  should  become  the  depontory  of  tbe 
collective  wisdom  of  the  Cadudic  body ;  that  it 
should  be  able  to  ascertain,  in  order  to  obey,  tbe 
wishes,  and  clearly  understand  the  wants,  of  all 
their  Catholic  fellow-subjects;**  and  si^^eaaing 
the  propriety  of  ten  managers  of  the  petition  beina; 
appointed  in  every  county.  The  letter  affected  in 
want  Uiose  to  whom  it  was  addressed  that  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  law  no  species  of  dd^tion  or 
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representation  could  be  sufifered  to  take  place,  nor 
could  U7  penon,  **«itfaoat  a  groM  violation  of 
the  law,  be  a  repretentatiTe  or  det^ate,  or  act, 
under  any  name,  as  a  repreaentative  or  delegate." 
At  the  aame  time  it  was  clearly  intimated,  though 
not  expreidy  stated,  that  the  county  managers 
were  all  to  be  members  of  the  oreat  Dublin  com- 
mittee: in  those  caaea  in  whidi  there  were  any 
persoDs  connected  with  the  coun^  among  the  aur- 
vivors  of  the  delegates  of  1793,  it  was  directed 
that,  as  these  persons  were  already  constituted 
members  of  the  committee,  only  so  many  addi- 
tional managers  should  be  appointed  as  would 
make  up  the  number  to  ten ;  and  in  conclusion  the 
letter  said : — In  appointing  those  managers,  the 
committee  reepeafiilly  solicit  your  particular  at- 
tention to  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
naming  managers  whose  avocations  require  or 
leisure  permits  their  permanent  or  occasional  re- 
sidence in  Dublin,  where  the  ultimate  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  petition  can  best  be  made.*'  This 
letter,  signed  "Edward  Ray,  Secretary  to  the  Ge- 
neral Committee  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  sitting 
in  DubUn,**  was  dated  from  the  committee's  place 
of  meeting,  No.  4,  Capel  Street,  1st  January,  1611. 
It  aj^ears,  however,  that,  having  no  doubt  been 
prepared  by  a  sub-committee,  it  was  kept  a  pro- 
found secret  from  all  except  the  con6dential  per- 
sons to  whom  it  was  sent,  and  escaped  even  tibe 
vigihuice  of  the  government,  for  about  three  weeks : 
it  is  affirmed  to  have  been  not  till  the  3Srd  of 
January  that  the  Irish  government  became  pos- 
sessed of  die  &ct  that  such  a  letter  had  been  writ- 
ten, and  not  till  the  lOth  or  12th  of  February  that 
they  obtained  a  copy  of  it    It  is  acknowledged, 
however,  which  seems  somewhat  extraordinary, 
that  they  "  at  the  same  time  received  private  in- 
formation of  the  most  secret  nature  that  several 
thousand  copies  of  that  letter  were  circulating  in 
Ireland ;  that  many  members  of  the  augmented 
committee  had  been  returned  ;  that  some  of  them 
had  actually  arrived  in  Dublin ;  and  that  the  whole 
of  them  were  expected  to  arrive  time  enough  for 
the  meeting  of  the  16th  of  February,  or,  at  latest, 
for  that  of  the  23rd."  -  Such  was  the  atatement 
afterward  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  his 
own  defence  byMr.  W.  Wellesley  Pole,  the  Irish 
Secretary.*  "  We  were  also  informed,'*  he  iarther 
said,  "that  the  letter  had  been  penned  by  the 
lawyers  bdonging  to  the  Catholic  Committee,  and 
that  great  pains  luid  been  taken  to  keep  within  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  to  avoid  incurring  its  penal- 
ties, the  object  beii^  to  obtain  a  complete  repre- 
sentative body  from  all  Uie  counties  of  Ireland, 
under  the  pretext  of  aaristiog  in  managing  the 
petition.   It  was  also  stated  that,  when  aU  the 
membov  had  arrived,  and  the  Catholic  Convention 
had  assembled,  it  would  be  kept  sitting  for  the 
purpose  of  diffusing  throughout  Ireland  uie  Same 
which  the  committee  had  raised  in  Dublin.  The 
I  rish  government  also  received  information  of  the 
mode  m  which  the  elections  had  been  and  were  to 
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be  coiducted.  One  main  olgect,  it  appeared,  was 
to  secure  secrecy;  and  names  were  sent  down 
from  Dublin  <rf'  pBrticular  persons  resident  in  that 
city  wh<nn  the  committee  reoemmended  to  be  re- 
turned aa  dd^ates  from  certain  plsces;  and  by 
this  contrivance  it  waa  expected  that  a  ,iull  attend- 
ance would  always  be  semred.'*  It  may  be  noted 
that  of  this  Catholic  Committee  Mr.  O'Connell 
was  already  a  leading  membo-. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  supioeness  of 
the  government  up  to  this  time,  it  seemed  to  be 
now  determined  to  wipe  off  that  imputation  at 
least.    On  the  13th  of  February  Mr.  Wellesley 
Pole  addressed  from  the  Castle  a  circular  letter  to 
the  sherifia  and  chief  magistrates  in  all  the  Irish 
counties  calling  upon  them  to  cause  to  be  arrested 
and  committed  to  prison,  or  only  set  at  lai^  upon 
bail,  all  persons  in  any  way  concerned  in  sending 
up  the  so-called  managers  to  the  Catholic  com- 
mittee, which  body  was  expressly  designated  in 
the  letter  "an  unlawful  assembly."    The  law 
upon  which  the  secretary  (or  Ireland  grounded  this 
order  was  an  act  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament  in 
1793  (the  33  Geo.  III.  c  29)  entitled  *'  An  Act 
to  prevent  the  election  or  appointment  of  unlawful 
assemblies,  under  pretence  of  preparing  or  pre- 
senting public  petitions  or  oth«  addresses  to  his 
majesty  or  the  parliament :"  it  bad  been  passed 
to  put  down  the  Catholic  Convention  of  that  year, 
and  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Convoition  Act.    On  the  18th  of  FebruaiT,  as 
soon  as  the  letter  was  heard  of  in  England,  the 
subjea  was  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  £arl  of  Moira,  and  in  the  Commons  by  Mr, 
Ponsonby ;  ministers  stated  that  the  proceeding 
had  been  taken  without  their  knowledge ;  but  the 
intimation  of  it  which  they  had  received  from  the 
authorities  at  Dublin  Castle  "  was,"  Lord  Liver- 
pool declared,  "  accompanied  with  reasons  founded 
on  various  sources  of  information,  some  of  them  of 
a  secret  nature,  which  proved  that  a  systematic 
attempt  was  mdcing  for  the  violuion  of  the  law, 
which  the  government  of  Ireland  felt  to  be  such 
as  to  juatifv  it  in  having  recourse  to  this  means  of 
prevention.  *    On  -the  22nd  the  subject  was  again 
bnn^ht  forward  in  both  Houses  :  a  motion  for  an 
address  to  the  prince  regent,  requesting  that  he 
would  direct  copies  to  be  laid  before  the  House  of 
all  dispatohes  addressed  to  or  received  from  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  respecting  Mr.  Secretaiy 
Pol^s  letter,  was  made  by  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe  in  the  Lords,  where  it  was  n^atived  with- 
out a  division,  and  hy  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Ward  in 
the  Commons,  where  it  was  rejected  by  a  msjority 
of  80  to  43.    On  the  7th  of  March,  after  Mr. 
Wellesley  Pole  had  come  over  to  England,  the 
same  motion,  somewhat  vsried,  was  again  made  in 
the  Commons  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  was  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  133  to  48.    Finally,  on  the 
4th  of  April  Earl  Stanhope  in  the  Lords  moved  a 
resolution  declaring  the  letter  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  law,  which  was  supported  only  by  6  votes 
agsinst  21.    Meanwhile,  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole's 
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circular  had  been  followed  up  by  the  Iriah  govcro- 
ment  with  other  dtsplaya  of  activity  and  would-be 
vigour.  On  the  23nl  of  February  two  magistrates 
were  sent  from  the  Castle  to  disperse  the  Catholic 
Committee ;  hut  on  being  assured  that  the  meeting 
was  not  the  committee,  but  only  one  of  a  number 
of  Catholic  gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  signing 
a  petition  to  parlisment.  they  came  away  without 
doing  anything.  After  the  rejection  by  parliament 
of  the  motxma  of  Grattan  and  Lord  Donoughmore 
in  May  and  June,  thb  Catholics  in  Irelttnd  re- 
sumed their  preparationa  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  scheme  announced  in  the  committee's  letter  of 
the  Ist  of  January,  and  during  the  summer  county 
meetings  for  the  appointment  of  delegates,  or  ma- 
nagers, were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  many 
of  which  are  said  to  have  been  attended  by  Pro- 
testants as  well  as  Catholics.  At  last,  notwith- 
standing a  proclamation  issued  from  the  Castle  on 
the  30th  of  July,  warning  all  persons  to  abstain 
from  all  proceedings  contrary  to  the  Convention 
Act,  and  directing  justices  of  the  peace  and  magis- 
trates to  disperse  the  threatened  meeting  of  dele- 
gates whenever  it  should  be  held,  the  eo-called 
committee  actually  assembled  on  the  19th  of  Octo* 
ber,  to  the  numba  of  nearly  three  hundred,  at  the 
theatre  in  Fishamble-atreet,  Dublin,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators. 
They  remained  together,  however,  only  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  so  that,  when  a  body  of  police 
magiitratett  in  amikrmity  with  instructions  from 
the  Caatle,  arrived  to  order  them  to  disperse,  the 
members  were  already  beginning  to  retire.  All 
that  had  been  done,  or  attempted  to  be  done,  was 
to  adopt  a  new  petition  to  parliament,  which  had 
been  previously  prepared  j  and  it  was  very  gene- 
rally suspected  that  their  being  allowed  the  few 
minutes  necessary  for  going  through  this  form  be- 
fore they  were  interfered  with  was  in  consequence 
of  an  arrangement  or  understanding  with  the  au- 
thorities. However  this  may  be,  govemmem  had 
already  apprehended  five  ini^viduals  for  a  breach 
of  the  Convention  Act  in  attending  an  aggregate 
meeting  at  Dublin  on  the  9th  of  July,  as  also  a 
meeting  for  the  election  of  delegates  for  one  of  the 
parishes  of  that  city  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month;  and  one  of  these.  Dr.  Sheridan,  was 
brought  to  trial  in-  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
Dublin,  on  the  21st  of  November.  The  result 
was  that,  although  the  facts  were  clearly  enough 
proved,  and  the  law  was  as  clearly  and  decidedly 
wA  down  by  the  lord  chief  justice,  the  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  Upon  this  the 
attorney-general  declined  for  the  present  to  proceed 
with  the  other  cases.  On  the  23rd  of  December, 
having  adjourned  to  that  day,  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee met  ^am  at  the  theatre  in  Fishamble-street; 
but,  on  a  magistrate  presenting  himself  among 
them  and  ordering  them  to  disperse,  a^r  some 
hesitation,  they  agreed  to  break  up.  Go  the  lame 
evening,  however,  the  members  and  others,  to  the 
number  of  above  three  hundred  persons,  assembled 
at  a  tavern,  «id  ngiwd  a  requisitioii  for  a  general 


or  aggregate  meeting  of  the  Catholic*  of  Ireland; 
and  the  said  aggregate  meeting  accordingW  took 
place  three  days  after  in  FiBhanible-8tre£t,'«tien, 
among  other  resolutions,  one  was  passed  to  addm 
the  prince  regent  upon  the  subject  of  tfae  lite  in- 
vasion of  their  right  to  petition,  as  loai  u  tht 
restrictions  on  his  authtnity  ^lould  cem;  isl 
another,  requeating  the  general  committee  of  Ct- 
thoUca  in  Ireland  to  asaunble  in  XhibKnoa  tht 
28th  of  February  next 

Tbia  rapid  onuine  of  the  dironological  nccttun 
of  events  will  put  the  reader  in  poBsesaion  of  tbc 
state  in  which  matters  stood  at  the  Te-BscembliDgaf 
parliament  on  the  7th  of  January,  1812.  On  iiic 
3l8t  of  that  month  the  whole  policy  of  the  Ihsii 
government  in  relation  to  the  Catholics,  and  tm 
many  of  the  bearings  of  the  questioQ  of  emu- 
cipation  itself,  were  discussed  in  the  Home  of 
Lords  on  a  motion  made  by  Earl  FitzwiUiam  tk 
their  lordships  should  immediately  resoWe  them- 
selves into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  take 
into  consideration  the  present  situatioD  of  afbin  in 
Ireland.  The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majaritT 
of  162  (including  IQ  proxies)  against  79  (iocliH^ 
ing  37  proxies) ;  and  a  similar  motion  made  Id 
the  Commons  on  the  3rd  of  February  by 
Mori>edi  waa,  after  two  nights*  debate,  rejected, « 
a  division,  which  took  place  at  half-past  6ve  od  tlit 
morning  of  the  5th,  by  a  majoritv  of  229  ^aiv 
135.  The  most  remarkable  apee^ies  ddivend  « 
this  occasion  were  those  of  the  Marquess  Wellain 
in  one  House  and  Mr.  Canning  in  die  other,  boiii 
of  whom  argued  strongly  for  the  expedienn  of 
conceding  the  claima  of  the  Cadiolics,  tldwi^ 
deprecating  the  fetation  of  the  question  it  tls: 
moment,  md  declining  to  vote  for  the  pnjNa' 
inquiry. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Thomas  Kirwan,  snotberoftlit 
persons  apprehended  by  the  Irish  goveromcDt  it 
taking  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  9th  and  30tli  of 
last  July,  had  on  the  28th  of  January  been  brouiu 
to  trial  before  the  court  of  King's  Bench  at  Dal*- 
lin,  and  a  verdict  of  Guilty  returned ;  but,  when  be 
was  brought  up  for  jut^ment  on  the  6th  of  Febru- 
ary, he  was  merely  fined  one  mark  and  diachireed, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  other  prosecutions  «cn 
abandoned  by  the  attorney-general.  On  the  2Piii 
of  February  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the  Catholid 
was  held  in  Dublin  in  conformity  with  theaITsnE^ 
ment  made  on  the  26th  of  December,  and  ■  po- 
tion to  the  prince  r^nt  iraa  read  tod  oniiii- 
mously  adopted.  The  restrictioas  on  the  r^eoq, 
it  may  be  noticed,  had  exidred  oo  the  18th. 

The  Catholic  queaUon  wae  again  diacoNcd  c 
considerable  length  in  the  Lwda  <m  the  19di  of 
March,  on  Lord  Boringdon'a  motion  for  an  addm 
to  tfae  prince  re^t,  requesting  him  to  fona  * 
more  emcient  admmistration,  which  was  defeated  Iff 
a  majority  of  165  (including  75  proxies)  agiin' 
72  (including  29  proxies).  The  proposal  addies 
represented  it  to  be  impossible  diat,  in  the  sUteffl 
which  Ireland  was,  the  general  confidence  and  gt)« 
will  of  the  country  ihould  be  enjoyed  by  sdt  idnii* 
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domestic  policy,  as  well  as  the  bond  of  whose  con- 
nexion in  office,  was  the  determination  not  only  not 
to  recommend,  but  to  resist,  a  fair  and  dispassionate 
consideration  of  those  civil  disabOities  under  which 
his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  atill  Ubouitd,  and  of 
which  they  complained  ai  most  grievous  and  o]>- 
pressive.   But  the  question  underwent  a  much 
more  complete  discussion  on  the  2Ist  of  April, 
when  Lord  Donoug^more  moved  that  the  House 
should  go  into  a  committee  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  laws  imposing  civil  disabilities  on  his 
majttty's  subjects  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.    The  debate  upon  this  motion  lasted  till 
five  o*dock  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  and  then 
the  division  showed  a  majority  against  the  motion 
of  174  (including  71  proxies)  to  102  (including  35 
proxies).    On  the  next  day,  the  23rd,  a  similar 
motion  was  made  in  the  Commons  by  Grattan ; 
there  the  debate  was  adjourned,  at  two  in  the 
morning,  to  the  24th ;  and  when  a  division  at  last 
took  place,  at  half-past  six  on  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day the  25th,  the  adverse  majority  was  found  to  be 
300  to  215 In  these  debates  both  the  Marquess 
Weilesley  in  the  one  House,  and  Mr.  Canning, 
who  spoke  towards  the  close  of  the  debate,  in  the 
other,  warmly  supported  the  proposition  for  going 
into  committee.    Canning  declared  that  the  opi- 
nions he  now  avowed  were  thoae  he  had  held  ever 
since  he  had  been  capable  of  forming  an  opinion 
on  the  subject   "  I  take  no  shame  to  myself,"  he 
added,  «  for  having  on  other  occasions  resisted  the 
inquiry  which  I  now  recommend.    I  did  so  on  a 
viCTT— a  just  view,  I  think,  I  am  sure  an  honest 
and  well-intentioned  view — of  public  duty.  While 
there  existed  in  the  breast  of  the  sovereign  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  entertainment  of 
this  question,  an  obstacle  not  of  opinion  but  of  con- 
science, the  only  alternative  left  to  a  public  man 
who  held  the  opinions  which  I  profess  to  have 
holden  on  the  question  was,  either  to  push  those 
opinions  into  action  at  all  the  hazards  to  which 
auch  a  course  would  be  liable— at  the  hazard  of  one 
calamity  too  dreadful  to  be  contemplated  without 
awe  and  terror  (a  calamity  under  the  infliction  of 
which  we  are  noW  actually  suffering,  and  to  which, 
therefore,  I  may  now  without  impropriety  allude) 
--or  manfully  to  interpose  between  the  conscience 
of  the  sovereign  and  the  agitation  of  this  question, 
at  whatever  risk  of  unpopularity  or  of  misconstruc- 
tion.   This  latter  was  the  course  which  1  thought 
It  my  duty  to  adopt.    I  persevered  in  it  under 
many  taunts  in  this  House,  perhaps  under 
obloquy  out  of  doors.    But  these  taunts  and  tv  ^ 


overwtieiming  anxiety  wtucti  the  agitation  of  this 
question  would  have  occasioned.*'  The  considera- 
tions thus  stated  by  Mr.  Canning  no  doubt  influ- 
enced other  honourable  members  who  now  also 
voted  for  the  first  time  in  &vour  of  the  Catholics. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  however,  who  bad  recently 
returned  to  office  as  successor  to  the  Marquess 
Weilesley  in  the  foreign  secretaryship,  still  spoke 
and  voted  against  the  motion,  repeating  and  adopt- 
ing the  declaration  of  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, that  the  cabinet  were  **  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  the  question  of  concession  to  the 
Catholics  could  not  now  be  convenienlly  agitated, 
nor  any  inquiry  gone  into  upon  the  subject  of  the 
l^at  disabilities  of  his  majesty's  Catholic  subjects 
in  Ireland  with  the  hope  of  coming  to  any  ultimate 
and  satisfactory  arrangement." 

A  few  days  after  this,  on  the  Ilth  of  May,  Mr. 
Perceval  was  assassinated.  This  event  is  probably 
to  be  regarded  as  the  real  cause  of  the  breaking  up 
and  termination  of  the  arrangement  under  which 
resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims  had  formed  one  of 
the  principles  of  the  government.     It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  in  the  letter  written  by  the  prince 
regent  to  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  13th  of  Fe- 
bruary, to  be  communicated  to  Lords  Grey  and 
Grenville,  his  royal  highness,  in  contemplation  of 
the  restrictions  on  his  authori^  being  shortly  to 
expire,  had  expressed  his  wish  that  his  hands 
should  be  strengthened  by  the  association  in  the 
government  of  some  of  those  persons  with  whom 
the  early  habits  of  his  public  life  had  been  formed, 
and  that  the  arduous  contest  in  which  the  country 
was  engaged  might  be  conducted  "by  a  vigorous 
and  united  administration,  formed  on  the  most 
liberal  basis."  But,  whatever  these  general  expres- 
sions may  have  been  intended  to  imply,  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  no  change  in  the  actual  policy  of  the 
government  as  to  this  matter  down  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Perceval.    In  the  negociations  that  were 
entered  into  immediately  after  that  event  with  Mr. 
Canning  and  the  Marquess  Weilesley,  Lord  Liver- 
pool hinted  (in  his  letter  of  the  19th  May),  that  the 
considerations  which  "up  to  a  very  recent  period** 
had  absolutely  precluded  the  entertainment  the 
Catholic  question  by  the  government  might  by  some 
he  thought  "  since  the  month  of  February  "  to  have 
ceased  to  be  in  force;  but,  as  Lord  Wdlesley 
observed  in  his  answer,  whatever  might  be  the 
opinion  of  certain  individual  members  m  the  cabinet 
upon  this  point,  the  practical  result  hsd  been  that 
the  same  course  continued  to  be  punued  by  the 
government  after  as  before  the  month  of  February. 
\it  have  just  seen  that  in  April  Gbattau's  motion 
-was  opposed  as  usual  by  all  the  ministers — by  those 

1  .  P  3  _  — ^  f  A  A  Wtfh   — 


uuioquyoutoi  aoors.  Uut  these  taunts  and  *i  \  ^as  opposed  as  usual  by  all  the mmisters— by  those 
obloquy  I  patiently  endured;  and,  had  it  ^hni  \  ^^opioiessed  themM\vea  favowaWe  to  the  prin- 
heaven  to  spare  tousstill  the  bIe88iDgofi;j,n';  '\vd  \  MtAeof  emancipat\on,Mwe\\  ashy  the  rest.  From 
the  unhiMly  and  calamitous  eclipse  of  \  .veiaoment  of  MT,¥«cevBVft  lono'Jti,  however. 


are  now  deploring,  I  would  still  have  en, 
manner  of  reproach  rather  than  have  Jet 
the  mind  of  an  aged  and  venerable  eovera 

•  Tlw»|»rtoflliedebrt8fall»eI«di«J,»aj.^^ 
drtmteinUw  ComnoiMSHcoIuinii«»tb*'lbbM!?y 
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the  old  materialf,  Mr.  Cancing  in  the  Comroom 
moved,  that  the  House  would,  *'  early  in  the  neit 
session  of  parliament^  take  into  its  moat  aerious 
consideration  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  hia 
majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  with  a  view  to  auch  a  final  and  con 
ciliatory  adjustment  as  may  be  conducive  to  the 
peace  and  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the 
atability  of  the  Protestant  establishment,  and  to  the 
general  satisfaction  and  concord  of  all  classes  of 
his  majesty's  subjects.'*    On  that  very  morniog 
there  had  arrived  in  London  certain  violent  reaolu- 
tione  passed  at  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the  Catho- 
lics, held  in  Dublin  on  the  18th,  one  of  which, 
alluding  to  the  late  petition  to  the  prince  regentj 
lamentai  that  **  the  promised  boon  of  Catholic  free- 
dom had  been  crudly  intercepted  by  the  fatal 
witdiery  of  an  unwortty,  secret  influence,  spum- 
ing alike  the  tanctioD  of  public  and  private  virtue, 
the  demands  (tf  personal  gratitude,  and  the  lacred 
obligations  of  pbghted  honour     while  others  ex- 
preued  a  determination  to  accept  only  of  full,  un- 
qoatified,  and  unconditional  emanapatim ;  and 
the  speeches  and  whole  tone  of  the  proceedings 
were  fiercely  optMsed  to  the  project  of  accompaoy- 
ing  the  repeal  of  the  penal  lawa,  either  by  the  Veto, 
or  by  any  new  restrictions  under  the  name  of 
securities  for  the  established  church.  Canning 
began  hia  speech  by  alluding  to  the  anxiety  exiat- 
ing  in  Ireland  on  the  subject  of  his  motion  ;  an 
anxiety  of  which  he  was  sorry  to  say  they  had,  in 
the  course  of  that  very  day,  Teceived  aome  strong 
and  painful  indications ;  but  what  had  just  taken 
place  in  Dublin,  be  ingenioualy  added,  appeared  to 
him  only  one  symptom  of  that  habitual  irritation 
of  the  public  mind  in  Ireland,  which  was  produced 
by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  question  to  which  his 
motion  related,  and  an  additional  motive  for  re- 
commending the  immediate  consideration  of  that 
question  in  the  cmly  quarters,  and  in  the  only 
mode,  by  which  it  could  be  brought  to  a  final  and 
satisfactory  adjustment.   In  the  debate  that  fol- 
lowed the  motion  was  supported  both  by  Mr.  Wel- 
lesley  Pole  (who  was  on  Uie  point  of  resigning  the 
Irish  McreUryahip  to  Mr.  Peel),  and  hj  Lord 
CaaUereagh  and  other  members  of  the  ministry. 
Some  of  Uw  members,  however,  snch  aa  Mr.  Van- 
flittarti  the  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  de- 
claring ttidr  intention  to  vote  for  the  motion,  in- 
timated that  their  opiniona  in  oppositira  to  what 
was  called  emancipation  remained  unchanged, 
and  that  the  concessions  which  they  were  prepared 
to  agree  to,  if  the  proposed  inquiry  should  be  in- 
stituted, were  confined  within  comparatively  nar- 
row limits,  and  could  not  be  expect»l  to  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  zealous  advocates  of  the  Catholic 
cause.    In  the  end,  after  an  amendment  moved  by 
General  Mathew,  proposing  that  the  Houae  should 
take  the  subject  into  imm»liate  consideration,  had 
been  negatived  without  a  division,  the  original  mo- 
tion was  carried  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two 
to  one,  the  numbuv  beins; — Ayes  235,  Noes  106. 
And  itill  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  than  this 


victory  was  the  result  of  a  aimilar  motion  made  on 
the  Ist  of  July  by  the  Marquees  Wellesley  in  the 
Lords,  where  the  previous  question,  moved  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of 
one,  the  numbers  being  126  (including  53  proxies), 
against  125  (including  51  proxies;  so  ihat  (he 
peers  present  were  equally  dirided). 

The  parliament,  however,  which  had  already  sat 
six  sessions,  having  been  dissolved  in  September, 
the  pledge  which  Canning  had  obtained  from  the 
Houae  of  Commona  came  to  nothing.    But  on  the 
25th  of  February,  1813,  the  question  was  once 
more  brought  forward,  in  the  new  parliament,  bv 
Grattan,  who  moved  that  the  House  should  imme- 
diately resolve  itself  into  a  committee  for  the  object 
specified  in  Canning's  resolution.   The  aabject 
lud  for  many  months  before  been  agitated  out  of 
doors  more  generally  and  eagerly  than  ever,  and 
petitioiu  for  and  against  emancipation,  from  all 
parta*  of  Great  Britain  as  well  as  of  Ireland,  had 
for  some  time  precedii^  the  expected  diKua- 
■ion  been  poured  into  bou  Houses.   The  debide 
in  the  C<»nmons  luted  fi»r  nights,  on  eadi  of 
which  the  House  sat  till  two  or  half-put  two  in 
the  morning,  and  the  division  took  place  at  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  2nd  of 
March,  when  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  40,  the  numbers  being  264  for  it,  and  224 
against  it.*    In  the  speech  with  which  he  intro- 
duced his  motion  Grattan  had  referred  very  shortlv 
to  the  subject  of  securities,  by  stating  that  the  bill 
he  proposed  to  bring  in  should  contain     such  pro- 
visions aa  would  guard  the  rights  of  the  chorch, 
and  the  colleges,  and  the  corporations;"  but  the 
most  important  statement  that  was  made  in  refer- 
ence to  this  point  was  by  Mr.  Plunkett,  who  de- 
clared that  the  opinion  he  had  always  entertained, 
and  always  expiesaed,  publidy  and  privatdy,  was 
that  the  measure  of  emancipation  could  not  be 
finally  and  satisfactorily  adjusted  unless  some  ar- 
rangement should  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  some  security  affiwded 
to  the  state  i^Eunst  foreign  interference.  **On 
the  best  consideration  I  have  been  able  to  give  the 
aubject,"  he  added,    and  on  the  fullest  commuzii- 
cation  I  have  bem  enabled  to  obtain  <m  it,  I  am 
satia6ed  that  such  security  maybe  affiirded  withoat 
interfering  in  any  degnt  with  the  caaenti^  of 
their  religion ;  and,  if  ao,  the  mere  eircnmstance 
of  its  being  required  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  con- 
ceding  it.  . .  .What  this  security  may  be,  provided 
it  shall  be  effectual,  ought,  as  I  conceive,  to  be  left 
to  the  option  of  the  Catholic  body.    I  am  little 
solicitous  about  the  form,  ao  that  the  substance  is 
attained.  As  a  Veto  haa  been  objected  to,  let  it  not 
be  required ;  but  let  the  security  be  afforded  either 
by  domestic  nomination  of  the  clergy,  or  in  ut 
shape  or  form  which  shall  exclude  the  practicaj 
effect  of  foreign  interference.    Let  them  be  libe- 
rally provided  for  by  the  state,  let  them  be  natives 
of  the  coontry  and  educated  in  the  counti;,  and 
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let  the  full  and  plenary  exercise  of  spiritaal  autho- 
rity by  the  pope,  which  formB  an  esseutial  part  of 
their  religioua  discipline,  remain  in  all  its  force ; 
leave  to  their  choice  the  mode  of  reconciling  these 
principlea,  and  stand  not  upon  the  manner,  if  the 
thing  u  done.**   On  the  9th  of  March  the  House 
went  into  committee  in  confonnity  with  the  deci- 
sion  come  to  that  day  week.   That  night  was  con- 
sumed in  a  debate  upon  a  general  prelimiuary 
resolution  moved  by  Grattan,  affirming  the  expe- 
diency of  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  Catholic 
disabilities,  the  opposition  to  which  was  led  by 
the  speaker,  Mr.  Abbot,  but  which  wss  carried  on 
a  division  by  a  majority  of  186  to  1 19.   On  the  30th 
of  April  the  Emancipation  Bill  was  at  last  brought 
in  by  Grattan,  and,  having  been  read  a  6rst  time, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed.    It  proposed  to  substi- 
tute a  new  declaration  and  oath,  to  be  taken  by 
Roman  Catholics  instead  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
abjuration,  and  supremacy,  and  the  declarations 
against  transubstontiation  and  the  invocation  of 
saints;  and  to  provide  that  no  Roman  Catholic 
should  hold  the  office  of  lord  high  chancellor,  or 
lord  keeper  or  lord  commissioner  of  the  great  seal 
of  Great  Britain,  or  of  lord  lieutenant  or  lord 
deputy,  or  other  chief  governor,  of  Ireland,  or  any 
office 'in  the  established  cbuiches  of  England  and 
Ireland,  or  of  Scofluid,  or  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  or  the  universities  or  collies,  or  schools  of 
royal  or  ecdesiaatical  foundation,  or  shoold  exer- 
cise any  ridit  of  presentation  to  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices, or  advise  the  crown  in  such  exercise :  and 
it  further  proposed  to  enact  that  no  person  born 
out  of  his  majeBty*s  dominions,  except  th(Me  bom 
of  British  or  Irish  parents,  should  be  capable  of 
exercising  any  episcopal  duties  or  functions  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
liable  to  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  t>ifficultieB, 
however,  now  began  rapidly  to  accumulate  around 
the  attempt  which  had  been  so  far  successful  to 
settle  this  great  question  of  domestic  policy.  The 
first  opposition  came  from  a  section  of  the  friends 
of  the  measure,  to  satisfy  whose  scruples  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  uie  bill  more  restrictive 
by  the  addition  of  the  offices  of  lord  chancellor  or 
lord  keeper  of  Ireland,  and  commander-in-chief  in 
Great  Britain,  to  those  from  which  Catholics  werp 
to  be  excluded,  and  also  by  the  appointment  of 
two  commissions  or  boards,  one  for  Great  Britain 
and  the  other  for  Ireland,  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  Catholic  bishops,  peers,  and  com- 
moners, which  lAavid  make  a  report  to  the  king 
or  the  lord-lieutenant  in  attestation  of  the  loyalty 
and  peaceable  conduct  of  every  person  desiring  to 
exercise  episcopal  fiinctionB  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  before  he  should  be  pennitted  so  to  do. 
Clauses  to  effect  these  changes  in  the  bill  were 
accordingly  prepared,  and  made  generally  known 
before  the  day  appointed  for  the  second  reading, 
the  11th  of  Mi^.    But  when  that  day  came.  Sir 
John  Coxe  Hippesley,  hitherto  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  emancipation,  and  long  the  recognised  agent  in 
parliament  of  the  English  Catholics,  moved,  ac- 


cording to  a  notice  which  he  had  previously  given, 
that,  instead  of  the  bill  being  proceeded  with,  a 
select  committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  the 
Catholics,  on  the  number  of  their  clergy,  on  their 
intercourse  with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  on  the  re- 
gulations of  foreign  states  respecting  the  nomina- 
tion and  collation  of  clergy  of  that  persuasion,  and 
the  terms  on  which  they  were  permitted  to  hold 
such  intercourse.  The  honourable  baronet's  speech 
was  very  learned  (as  all  his  speeches  were)  and 
very  long;  but  the  pith  of  it  was  contained  in  the 
few  words  in  which  he  expressed  himself  when 
he  gave  notice  of  his  motion  a  few  days  before,  on 
which  occasion  he  declared  that  he  yielded  to  no 
man  in  ardour  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, *'  but  he  would  say  that,  as  to  the  simple 
repeal  of  the  existing  disabilities,  simple  would  be 
the  vote  of  that  House  in  agreeing  to  it."  The 
motion,  however,  was  negatived,  after  a  debate  of 
some  length,  by  a  majori^  of  235  against  187; 
and  on  the  13tb  the  second  reading  of  Grattan's 
bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  245  to  203.  It 
was  committed  the  next  day;  but  no  discussion 
took  place  till  the  24th,  when  Abbot,  the  speaker, 
again  led  the  attack,  and,  in  a  celebrated  speech,* 
moved  that  the  words  "  to  sit  and  vote  in  either 
House  of  parliament  **  should  be  left  out  of  the 
bill.  The  state  of  feeling  among  the  Catholic 
public  at  this  time  may  be  gathered  from  a  short 
passage  in  Mr.  Abbot's  speech.  Have  the  Roman 
Cathdic  laity,**  said  he,  **  and  their  Catholic  Board 
(the  hitherto  avowed  and  accredited  oigan  of  their 
sentiments)  declared  their  approbation  of  this  bill  ? 
Certainly  not.  And,  so  far  as  we  do  know  of  their 
proceedings,  some  of  their  most  distinguished 
leaders  and  auxiliary  delegates  have,  in  three 
successive  meetings,  most  vehemently  declaimed 
against  it.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  on  their 
part,  also  cry  out  loud  againsH  its  ecclesiastical 
provisions.  The  Roman  Catholic  metropolitan 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Troy,  has  declared 
them  to  be  worse  than  the  old  veto.  And  a  vicar 
apostolic  in  Ei^Iand  [Dr.  Milner],  who  presides 
episcopally  over  the  midland  district,  and  is  him- 
self the  agent  for  all  the  Rommi  Catholic  prelates 
of  Ireland,  has  denounced  them  as  what  all  Rooian 
Catholics  must  abhor,  and  has  declared  to  the 
world  that,  sooner  tlian  accept  them,  they  will  lay 
down  their  lives  upon  the  scaffold.**  And  even 
the  language  of  some  of  the  friends  of  emancipation 
in  the  Hous^  such  as  Sir  J.  C.  Hhipesle^,  who 
declared  that  t^ie  clause  taken  by  itself^had  his  most 
cordial  approbation,  but  who  declined  voting  for 
it  as  part  of  the  present  bill,  may  show  us  bow 
poor  a  prospect  there  was  of  the  measure  proving 
satisfactory  if  it  had  been  assented  to  by  the  legisla- 
ture. "The bill,"  the  honourable  l)aronet  affirmed, 
"  had  been  carried  by  physical  force,  not  by  dis- 
cussion ;  and  he  would  predict  that  the  triumph 
would  be  short,  which  had  arisen  firom  the  inde- 
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cent  precipitation  of  the  bill,  when  the  Home 
ahoald  come  to  its  senses.**  The  triumph  of  the 
supporters  of  the  messure  was  in  l«ct  over  already, 
or  on  the  point  of  extinction.  The  qaestioa  bar- 
ing been  loudly  called  for,  the  committee  divided 
at  near  two  in  the  morning — and  then  it  was  found 
that  the  clause  was  lost,  the  numbers  being  241  for 
it  and  251  against  it.  Upon  this  result  being 
announced,  Mr.  Ponsonby  rose  and  said  that,  as 
the  hill  without  this  principal  clause  was  neither 
worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Catholics  nor  of 
the  further  support  of  the  friends  of  concession,  he 
would  move  that  the  chairman  do  now  leave  the 
chair ;  which  motion  being  agreed  to,  there  was 
consequently  no  report  made  to  the  House,  and  the 
bill  proceeded  no  farther.  That  day  week,  how- 
ever, Grattan  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  another  bill  early  in  the  next 
session.  Meanwhile,  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
of  Ireland,  in  a  meeting  held  at  Dublin  on  the 
26th,  had  issued  an  address  to  the  clei^  and  laity 
of  their  communion  in  that  country,  in  which  they 
announced  their  unanimous  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : — '*  1.  That,  having  seriously  ex- 
amined a  copy  of  the  bill  lately  brought  into  w- 
liament,  purporting  to  provide  for  the  remonu  of 
the  eiril  and  mUitary  disqualifications  underwhich 
his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  labour,  we 
feel  ourselves  bound  to  declare  tlut  certain  eccle- 
siastical clauses  or  securities  therein  contained 
are  utterly  incompatible  with  the  discipline  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  with  tbe  free  exercise 
of  our  religion;  2.  That  we  cannot,  without  in- 
curring the  heavy  guilt  of  schism,  accede  to  such 
regulations ;  nor  can  we  dissemble  our  dismsy  and 
consternation  at  the  consequences  which  such  re- 
gulations, if  enforced,  must  necessarily  produce." 
Subsequently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Board 
in  Dublin,  on  the  17th  of  July,  a  committee  was 
actually  appoiutea,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  O'Gor- 
man,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  addressing  the 
Spanish  cortes,  to  request  their  interference  in 
favour  of  their  co-religionists  of  Ireland !  On  the 
other  hand.  Orange  Societies  were  now,  fbr  the  fint 
time,  established  in  England. 

The  British  Roman  Catholic  Board,  however, 
declined  to  join  in  the  violoit  or  extreme  course 
adopted  by  their  Irish  brethren.  In  a  meeting,  held 
at  London  on  the  25th  of  May,  they  passed  a  resolu- 
tion expressive  of  tbeir  gratitude  to  the  framera 
and  supporters  of  the  late  bill ;  and  another  condem- 
natory of  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Milner,  who  had  just 
published  a  bitter  pamphlet  against  that  measure, 
and  to  whom  a  vote  uf  thanks  had  been  carried  in 
the  Irish  Board.  On  the  31st  of  May  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  introduced  in  the  Lords  a  bill  to  secare 
to  Irish  Catholics  while  resident  in  Great  Britain 
the  immunities  granted  to  them  by  the  Irish  Act  of 
the  33  Geo.  III.,  repealing  the  penalties  imposed 
by  the  21  Char.  II. ;  and  this  hill,  being  supported 
by  the  government,  passed  both  Houses  b^ore  the 
termination  of  the  session,  without  opposition,  and 
became  law  as  the  statute  53  Geo.  III.  c.  128. 


The  question  of  emancipation  never  ^ain  at- 
tained so  high  a  point  of  prosperity  ia  pailiiment 
during  the  present  period.  The  epHng  and  lunuDer 
of  the  next  year,  1814,  were  distinguished  by  tbe 
prevalence  in  Ireland  of  a  fierce  and  genend  i^Hiit 
of  outr^e,  which  was  nndoulrtedly  traceiUe  is 
great  part  to  the  excitement  supplied  br  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Orangemen  and  Ribbonmen,  and  otbfr 
illegal  party  associations  both  among  Catholics  ind 
Protestants.  In  the  end  of  June  and  banning  ci 
July  several  bills  for  enabling  the  goveromeDt  (he 
better  to  meet  and  repress  the  disturbances  »tff 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  thelriik 
secretary,  Mr.  Peel,  and  were  carried  at  a  njai 
pace  through  parliament  and  passed  into  Iin. 
Meanwhile  a  new  commotion  had  been  raised  is 
the  Catholic  body  by  the  publication  in  the  btjin- 
ning  of  May  of  a  rescript  or  letter  from  MomigrA' 
Quarantotti,  president  of  the  Sacred  Misstom  i: 
Rome,  communicating  the  opinion  of  s  cooiiqI  i 
the  most  learned  prelates  and  theologians  of 
city,  to  the  e£fect  that  certain  proposidoDsfor  s  ikt 
emancipation  bill  which  had  been  transmitted  u 
him  for  his  consideration  might  be  and  ought  u  bt 
accepted  by  the  Irish  Catholics.  At  a  meetin;  J 
the  Catholic  Board,  held  at  Dublin  on  the^tlio: 
May,  a  furious  cry  of  indignatim  against  this  id- 
vice  of  Quarantotti  and  the  slaves  at  Rone"  is 
raised  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  a  committee 
pointed  to  prepare  resolutions  condenuutoiy  of  w 
letter  for  an  aggregate  meeting  which  was  to  lih 
place  on  the  19th.  On  the  12th,  also,  theCitii^ 
clergy  of  Dublin  met  and  passed  resoluoon  it- 
daring  the  rescript  non-obligatory  on  the  Citing 
church  in  Ireland,  and  against  the  granting  lo  i 
anti-Catholic  government  of  any  power,  diretic 
indirect,  in  the  appointment  of  Catholic  bislu;<^ 
At  the  aggregate  meeting  on  the  19th  the  cs«- 
demnation  of  the  rescrii^  was  carried  by  i 
majority.  On  the  25th  it  was  decUred  not  mis- 
datory  by  the  Catholic  bishops,  in  a  ineetiu>^ 
their  body  held  at  the  college  of  Mayiwotb;  mii 
deputation  waa  appointed  to  convey  their  vsis!- 
mous  sentiments  on  the  subject  to  the  holy  see- 

Tn  this  state  of  things,  on  the  27th  of  Mir, 
Mr.  Grattan  intimated  to  the  House  of  Commoa 
that  he  should  not  l»ing  forward  any  diwu" 
founded  upon  the  Catholic  claims  in  ^taoA  ^' 
cnmstances.  "  I  shall  not,"  he  said, "  enter  mt) 
a  detail  of  those  circamstaiices ;  it  ia  nffictent  t» 
say  that  no  proposition  can  undo-  those  drciint- 
stances  be  formed  with  any  prospect  of  sdvuiu^ 
or  with  any  other  effect  than  to  •'"^ 
question,  and  to  throw  it  back  at  a  time 
nothing  but  precipitation  can  prevent  its  ulMjf 
success.'*  lo  this  determination  Sir  J.  Coxe  Hip 
pesley  expressed  his  concurrence ;  the  necesfltr^ 
deliberation,  which 'he  had  always  urged  upoow 
House,  was,  he  said,  increased  by  existing  dK"|"* 
stances;  and  then  he  added:  "  It  waa  not  hi* "J^ 
tention  to  enter  into  these  circumstances ;  bai  k 
thought  it  necessary  to  notice  that  the  Catholic  Boa<^ 
was  permanently  sitting  in  Dublin,  and,  in 
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was  become  a  permanent  parliament,  levying  taxes 

on  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  He  had  not 

heard  whetlier  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  op- 
posite intended  to  interfere  with  the  Catholic  Board ; 
but  it  was  certainly  their  duty  immediately  to  sup- 
press it."  On  the  8th  of  June,  a  similar  announce- 
ment to  that  made  by  Grattan  in  the  Commons  was 
made  by  Lord  Donoughmore  in  the  Lords. 

Before  the  last-mentioned  day  the  step  Hippesley 
recommended  had  been  taken  by  ministers.  On 
the  3rd  of  June,  Dublin  was  surprised  by  a  pro> 
clamation  from  the  lord-lieutenant  declaring  the 
Catholic  Board  to  be  an  illc^  body,  and  giving 
notice  that,  if  it  shoidd  contiinie  its  meetings,  all 
those  present  would  be  proceeded  against  according 
to  law.  An  aggregate  meeting  of  thie  Catholics  was 
forthwith  held,  at  which  a  resolution  was  passed 
denying  the  illegality  of  the  board ;  but  that  body 
nevertheless  abstained  from  continuity  its  meetings 
in  the  face  of  the  proclamation. 

In  1815,  Ireland  was  in  a  still  more  disturbed 
state  than  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
additional  powers  were  put  into  the  hands  of  go- 
vernment by  the  renewal  of  the  Insurrection  Act 
and  other  legislative  measures.  The  Catholics  now, 
at  an  aggr^ate  meeting  held  in  January,  recom- 
mended that  the  members  of  the  late  board  should 
form  a  volantary  association  ;  and  at  a  meeting  of 
this  body,  which  u»k  the  name  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  it  was  some  time  after  resolved  that 
another  application  should  be  made  to  parliament 
But  Grattan  still  declined  moving  in  the  matter. 
In  these  circamstaiiceB  the  chai^  of  the  question 
was  committed  to  Sir  Henry  Funell,  who  on  the 
30th  of  May  propoeed  that  the  Commtmi  should 
resolve  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  take  it  into  immediate  consideration. 
The  motion  was  directly  opposed  by  Hippesley ; 
Canning  and  Plunkett  were  not  in  the  House ;  and 
Castlereagh  and  many  other  frirnds  of  eman- 
cipation, while  consenting  to  go  into  committee, 
expressed  in  strong  terms  their  sense  of  the  inex- 
pediency of  the  proposition  at  that  moment,  and 
mtiraated  that  there  were  many  parts  of  the  bill 
which  Pamell  intended  to  bring  in  (and  which  had 
been  already  printed  in  the  newspapers,  as  well  as 
sufficiently  explained  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
moved  on  a  former  day,  but  withdrawn,  on  account 
of  an  informality,  without  being  put  to  the  vote) 
to  which  they  could  not  give  their  support. 
Grattan  stated  the  course  he  should  pursue,  and 
the  considerations  by  which  he  was  guided,  in  a 
few  impressive  words  at  the  end  of  the  debate. 
He  should  certainly  vote,  he  said,  for  going  into 
the  committee,  on  the  principle  which  had  been 
explained  by  so  many  of  the  preceding  speakers ; 
but  for  some  of  the  parts  of  the  measure  to  be  pro- 
posed he  must  frankly  declare  that  he  could  not 
vote.  "  1  have  no  hesitation,"  he  added,  **  in  say- 
ing that  I  condemn  the  application  for  unqualified 
concession.  The  knowledge  I  have  of  the  senti- 
ments  of  this  House' convinces  me  that  such  a  pi-^. 
position  will  not  pass.  Sir,  unlegg  t]ie 
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Catholic  body  pursue  a  conciliatory  line  of  conduct 
— ^unless  they  come  to  this  House,  not  with  a  silent 
and  implied,  but  with  a  declared  attachment  to  the 
vital  principles  of  the  constitution,  they  will  not 
succeed.  I  have  told  them  before,  and  I  now  re- 
peat it,  that,  unless  they  adopt  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion, they  will  never  succeed.  I  will  say  further, 
that  conciliation  is  not  only  necessary  to  their  in- 
terest, but  essential  to  their  duty  both  to  the  state 
and  to  one  another.*'  The  motion  for  going  into 
committee  was  negatived  on  a  division  by  a  ma- 
jority of  228  to  147.  A  similar  motion,  made  on 
the  8th  of  June  in  the  other  House  by  Ijord  Do- 
noughmore, who,  however,  guarded  himself  against 
being  supposed  to  have  any  connenon  with  or  to 
act  with  any  reference  to  any  proceedings  that  had 
taken  place  elsewhere,  either  in  or  out  of  parlia- 
ment, was,  after  a  short  debate,  transformed  by  its 
author's  consent  into  a  motion  that  the  House 
would  resolve  itself  into  the  proposed  committee  at 
an  early  period  of  the  next  session,  and  was  then 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  86  (including 44  proxies) 
to  60  (including  31  proxies).  The  diminished 
numbers  that  voted  upon  the  (question  this  session, 
and  attended  the  discussion,  in  either  House,  was 
of  as  unfavourable  augury  for  its  immediate  or 
speedy  success  as  even  the  increased  majorities  by 
which  it  was  thrown  out.  It  is  {ffoper,  however, 
to  mention  that  Lord  Donoughmore  expressed  him- 
self, for  his  own  part,  oppwed  to  securities,  and 
stated  that  he  objected  to  the  clauses  added  in 
committee  to  the  bill  of  1813. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Association  at 
Dublin,  in  December,  a  letter  waa  read  from  Car- 
dinal Litta,  written  by  desire  of  the  pope,  in 
which  permission  was  given  to  Catholics  to  take 
any  one  of  three  forms,  which  were  annexed,  of 
an  oath  of  6delity  and  obedience  to  the  crown,  and 
in  which  his  holiness  also  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  permit  a  list  of  candidates  or  nominees  to 
be  exhibited  to  the  government  when  appointments 
were  to  be  made  to  bishoprics,  that,  if  any  of  them 
should  be  disliked  or  suspected,  their  names  might 
be  struck  out,  provided  a  sufficient  number  were 
left  for  his  holiness  to  choose  from.  The  right, 
however,  of  revising,  sanctioning,  or  rejecting 
rescripts  from  Rome,  it  was  declared,  could  never 
be  conceded  to  the  government,  nor  even  discussed 
or  taken  into  consideration :  "  it  is  an  abuse," 
said  the  letter,  "  which  the  Holy  See,  to  prevent 
greater  evils,  is  forced  to  endure,  but  can  by  no 
means  sanction."  This  letter  had  not  much  effect 
in  reconciling  the  Irish  Catholics  even  to  the  qua- 
lified Veto  and  other  concessions  which  it  recom- 
mended or  authorued. 

In  the  next  session  the  Catholic  claims  were 
twice  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
Grattan  aa  the  representative  or  oi«an  of  one 
section  of  the  Iriih  Cstholics,  by  Sir  Henry  Par- 
nell  as  speaking  the  sentiments  of  another  section. 
On  the  21st  of  May,  1816,  Grattan,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  letter  of  Cardinal  Litta,  moved  in  a  short 
speech  that  the  House  would  Uke  the  laws  aflfect- 
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ing  the  Roman  Catholics  into  coDsideration  early 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament ;  but  the  motion 
was  rejected  on  a  dirisiun  by  a  majority  of  172  to 
141.  Sir  Henry  Parnell  proposed  his  scheme  on 
the  6th  of  June  following  in  his  favourite  form  of 
a  series  of  resolutions,  which,  however,  on  finding 
that  he  was  not  to  have  the  support  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  the  other  government  friends  of 
emancipation,  he  withdrew  without  pressing  them 
to  a  division.  On  the  21  at  of  the  same  month  the 
subject  underwent  another  short  discussion  in  the 
Lords  on  a  resolution,  similar  to  Grattan's,  moved 
by  Lord  Donoughmore,  which  was  also  negatived 
on  a  division,  but  only  by  a  narrow  majority,  the 
numbers  being  for  the  motion  69  (including  29 
proxiea),  against  it  13  (including  36  proxies). 

In  1811  the  question  was  i^ain  brought  before 
the  Howe  <k  Commons,  on  tlw  9th  of  May,  by 
Grattan,  in  a  motion  for  taking  the  laws  affecting 
the  Roman  CatiioUca  into  immediate  conaideration 
in  a  omimittee  of  the  whole  House.  His  idea, 
Grattan  stated,  was,  not  in  any  degree  whatever  to 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  House  to  insist  on 
full  satisfaction  relative  to  the  proffered  securities 
befwe  they  proceeded  to  legislate ;  so  that  nothing 
that  might  take  place  should  be  considered  opera- 
tive unless  the  House  should  be  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  securities  offered  would  ensure  the  safety 
of  the  Proteatant  church  and  state.  Nevertheless, 
it  should  appear  that  Grattan  came  forward  on 
this  occasion  as  to  a  certain  extent  the  representa- 
tive of  both  the  parties  into  which  the  Catholics 
were  divided.  The  two  parHea,  at  least,  had  agreed 
to  keep  their  difierences  in  abevanee  till  it  ahmild 
be  seen  what  was  the  issue  of  the  present  motion. 
The  state  of  matters  out  of  doors  at  the  moment  is 
thus  clearly  and  correctly  described  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  oppoaition  to  the  motion  by  Mr. 
Leslie  Foeter:— "  In  the  laityear  the  Caiholics  of 
Ireland  were  divided:  the  one,  principdly  consist- 
ing of  their  lay  aristocracy,  and  tfaoee  under  their 
immediate  influmce,  presented  a  list  of  a  few  hun- 
dred names ;  the  other  included  their  clergy,  and 
the  penons  present  at  the  various  county  and  ag- 
gr^ate  meetings  which  were  held,  and^  it  may  be 
asserted  in  truth,  embraced  the  great  mass  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population.  The  first  class,  in 
return  for  emancipation,  were  ready  to  acquiesce 
in  any  arrangements  or  regulations  that  should  be 
found  not  inconsistent  with  their  religion.  The 
second,  and  morenumerous,  would  hear  nothing  of 
regulations.  The  different  eecurities  which  had 
been  suggested  were  by  them  considered  aa  so 
many  forms  of  insult,  and  unqualified  emancipa- 
tion alone  was  in  their  opinion  worthy  of  accept- 
ance ;  the  smaller  party  were  by  them  denounced 
as  betrayers  of  the  cause ;  their  petition  was  deno- 
minated a  scandalous  document,  and,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, was  condemned  in  DuUin  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  from  his  puItHt  The  pro- 
posed security  which  excited  all  this  indignation 
was  die  concession  of  a  Veto  to  the  crown  in  the 
nomination  of  their  bi^ops.    To-day  we  hear 


nothing  of  the  smaller  party.  Ilieyobatm  i  pru- 
dent, and,  perhaps,  a  necessary  sileuce ;  but 
are  distinctly  told  ihat  the  great  body  of  ihc  Ca- 
tholics, rather  than  agree  to  the  detested  mnturt 
of  the  Veto  under  any  form,  prefer  to  continue  with- 
out emancipation.  .  .  .  They  come  fionrud, 
however,  with  a  new  offer,  and  propose  the  domttiic 
nomination  of  their  bishops,  as  an  slI-Bufficiin: 
security  to  satisfy  every  Protestant  appreheiuicr.. 
On  a  former  night,  when  the  petition  was  pre- 
sented,* we  were  informed  that  the  Catbolict  are 
at  this  time  in  a  peculiar  disposition  for  Bmn[;> 
ments;  but  it  was  afterwards  distiuctly  acknov- 
ledged,  and  will  not  now  be  denied,  tlut  all  thfi: 
readiness  is  confined  within  the  narrow  limiti  et 
this  offier  :-^hey  are  ready  to  appcunt  their  oia 
bisbopa,  and  the  pope  is  ready  to  give  up  hia  cisin 
to  their  nomination.  And  this  is  their  propoEt]." 
This,  however,  Mr.  Foster  proceeded  to  aliowwa 
to  propose  nothing  new ;  it  was  to  propose  merelT 
that  the  bishops  should  be  appointed  for  the^iturt 
ill  the  same  manner  aa  they  had  been  in  fact  ap- 
pointed hitherto.  "  The  nomination,"  he  p» 
ceeded,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  has  beer, 
for  a  long  time  as  practically  domestic  as  m  p<«- 
sible  arrangement  can  now  render  it-  When  ■ 
see  is  vacant,  a  recommendation  is  forn'aKled  tt 
Rome,  from  Ireland,  of  the  individual  who  iin 
be  appointed,  and  I  understand  that  within  liv 
time  of  memory  there  have  not  occurred  more  tin* 
two  or  three  instances  of  any  difficulty  ia  confinmrf 
the  choice  of  this  domestic  nomination.  Tbt  ps- 
sons  who  thus  nominate  to  Rome  are,  aa  I  undn- 
stand,  a  certain  number  of  the  Roman  CtHdt 
bishops :  how  they  are  selected  I  do  not  muK 
to  know :  latterly,  it  iasaid  that,  by  mulou  cou- 
tesy,  they  recommend,  as  of  course,  the  coaii,iiit>t 
of  the  deceased  bishop.  This  coadjutor  is  rlefln 
by  the  bishop  in  his  lifetime.  The  trsnaniiwic 
of  the  episcopal  rank  in  the  Irish  Roman  Ctiboif: 
church  is  therefore  in  practice  a  meremalterB! 
testamentary  bequest,  every  bishop  taking  u 
office  under  the  will  of  his  immediate  pre^K^ 
in  the  see.  Some  persons,  I  know,  propose  ibK 
the  election  shitU  hereafter  be  made  by  the  du» 
and  chapters;  the  bishops,  I  should  think,  voi^'i 
hardly  consent  to  such  an  alteration ;  but,  if  iti?  ' 
should,  the  new  mode  will  neither  be  mortiiJ- 
mestic,  nor  more  conducive  than  the  prtM"" ' 
towards  giving  satisfaction  to  a  Pnrteetant."  Tu 
debate  tu  which  Grattan *s  motion  gave  rise  vun  | 
moderate  length,  and  was  terminated  by  adiTiiM 
in  which  the  numbers  proved  to  be,  for  the  ooiis 
221,  i^nst  it  245.  So  the  question  was  onct 
more  lost.  On  that  day  week  a  similar  doIh" 
was  made  in  the  Upper  House  hj  Lord  DoutaSJ" 
more,  and  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  Ut  {>^ 
eluding  60  proxies)  to  90  (including  36  proxio). 

In  the  course  of  this  session,  it  may  be  m'^ 
tioned,  an  Act  was  quietly  passed,  under  the  tiJe 
of  *'  An  Act  to  regulate  the  administration  f( 

•  ThU  «H  on  Uw  saUi  of  April,  wbra  aMlUioB  &<)■ 
CMhoHei  of  IniMd  WW  prawiM  by  8fr  Hhij:  lUtU- 
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oaths  in  certain  caws  to  ofGcers  in  bis  majeety's 
land  and  sea  force*"  (ihe  57  Geo.  III.  c.  82), 
which  in  effect  conferred  upon  Roman  Catholics 
the  same  right  of  holding  the  higher  commiMions 
in  the  army  and  navy,  the  proposal  to  concede 
which  had  thrown  out  All  the  Talents"  ten  years 
before. 

The  next  time  that  the  question  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation woa  brought  forward  in  parliament,  and  the 
last  time  during  the  period  to  which  oar  review  ex- 
tends, was  in  the  session  of  1819<  On  the  3rd  of 
May  in  that  year  its  great  champion,  the  venerable 
Giattan,  again  lent  it  tht  aid  of  hia  eloquent  advocacy 
in  once  more  moving  that  it  should  be  immedutely 
taken  into  consideration  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  The  debate  that  followed  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which,  after  it  had 
gone  on  to  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
vote  was  precipitated  by  the  clamour  of  both  aides, 
while  it  was  understood  that  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  who  had  not  yet  spoken.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Plunkett,  Mr.  Peel, 
and  others,  were  anxious  to  address  the  House. 
The  general  determination,  however,  appeared  to  be 
not  to  suffer  the  debate  to  be  either  continued  or 
adjourned ;  and,  the  question  having  been  put  from 
the  chair,  a  division  took  place,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  motitm  was  negiuived  by  a  majcn-ity  of  two, 
the  numbera  being  for  it  241,  against  it  243.  This 
was  Grsttan^a  last  service  ;  he  died  within  little 
more  than  a  year  from  this  time,  at  the  age  of 
aeventy-five.  On  the  I7th  of  May  a  motion  to  the 
same  effect  with  that  which  had  been  throwo  out 
by  so  narrow  a  majority  in  the  Commons  was  made 
in  the  Lords  by  Lord  Donoughmore,  and  was  there 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  147  (including  50 
proxies)  to  106  (including  36  proxies).  Of  the 
bisliups,  only  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  (Bathurst), 
who  Was  present  and  apoke,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  (King),  who  sent  his  proxy,  voted  for 
the  motion ;  sixteen,  including  the  two  English 
archbishops,  divided  against  it,  and  five  more  voted 
by  proxy  on  the  same  side. 

Thus,  after  so  many  years  of  almost  incessant 
battering  at  the  gates  of  the  constitution,  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  ancient  religion,  forming  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  in  one  division  of  the  empire, 
remained  still,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  on  the  outside,  in  nearly  the  same  position  in 
which  they  had  been  left  by  the  last  relaxation  of 
the  penal  laws  in  1803,  and  as  to  political  rights 
much  when  they  had  been  placed  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  They  were  yet,  as  then,  incapable 
of  holding  office  eiUier  und!er  the  crown  or  in  cor- 
porations, and  of  dther  sitting  in  parliament  or 
even  (if  the  oath  of  supremacy  ahoald  be  tendered 
to  them)  enrcising  the  elective  franchise.  The 
course  of  events,  however,  was  now  manifestly  f^^A 
rapidly  preparing  the  way  for  their  restormtio^ 
the  condition  of  citizens.  Though  their  legal  ^ 
tion  was  unchanged,  their  actual  power  was  ny^i' 
gioualy  augment^ :  however  the  majorities  f^^J' 
against  them  might  fluctuate  in  either      ^  ^  A 


Pdrliament,  no  man  could  doubt  that  out  of  doors 
they  were  steadily  advancing  in  all  the  elements  of 
real  strength.  Even  the  apparent  divisions  that 
had  for  a  time  prevailed  among  them  had  only  had 
the  effect  in  the  end  of  more  completely  uniting 
them,  partly  by  proving  the  importance  of  union, 
partly  by  developing  the  numerical  insignificance 
of  tlie  minority.  The  Catholic  aristocracy  and 
gentry  never  again  attempted  or  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  make  a  bargain  for  themselves  by  giving 
up  any  of  the  points  upon  which  the  national  heart 
was  or  by  sepanting  themselves  from  the 
clergy  and  the  people.  On  the  other  hand  juater 
views  of  the  mode  in  which  the  question  ought  to 
be  looked  at  gradually  came  to  prevail ;  and  it  was 
ultimately  settled  without  any  stipulations  aa  to  the 
appointment  of  their  pastors,  or  other  matters 
belonging  to  the  interna)  economy  of  their  church, 
being  demanded  from  the  Roman  Catholics  more 
than  from  other  bodies  of  dissenters. 

There  renvins  to  be  noticed,  in  connexion  with 
the  history  of  religion  during  the  present  period, 
perhaps  the  moat  extravagant  fanatical  delusion 
of  modern  times,  if  we  ought  not  rather  to  say 
of  any  age  or  country  whatever,  not  excepting 
the  most  benighted  and  barbarous ;  we  mean 
that  produced  by  the  famous  Joanna  Southcott. 
This  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  small  Devonshire 
farmer,  waa  born  in  that  county  in  April,  1750,  and 
apent  the  first  forty-two  years  of  her  life  after  leav- 
ing her  father's  house  sometimes  working  at  the 
upholstery  business,  at  other  times  as  a  maid- 
servant in  Exeter  and  the  neighbourhood,  as  little 
heard  of  by  the  world  as  any  otber  person  of  the 
same  humble  condition.  Besides,  however,  that 
ehe  waa  not  good-lodting,  and  waa  on  tiiat  account 
the  less  ezpoted  to  be  led  into  any  leri^  or  unstear 
diness,  she  had  always  been  of  a  religious  turn,  and 
was  in  the  habit  not  only  of  giving  most  of  her 
leisure  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  hut  alto,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  account,  of,  in  ajl  cases  of  doubt  or 
difficulty,  making  direct  applications  to  heaven  for 
adrice,  which,  she  said,  never  failed  to  be  given  to 
her  soon  afterwards  either  by.  some  outward  sign 
or  some  inward  feeling  or  impulse.  She  belonged 
to  the  communion  of  the  WesUyBn  Methodists,  and 
was  very  zealous  in  her  attachment  to  her  sect.  It 
was  in  the  year  1792  that  her  insanity  (for  such, 
and  not  knavery  or  designed  imposture,  it  undoubt- 
edlv  was)  made  what  we  may  call  its  first  public 
outbreak,  when  she  went  to  the  Methodist  clergy- 
man she  attended,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pomeroy  of  Exeter, 
with  a  quantity  of  sealed-up  packeto,  which  she 
told  him  contained  her  proplwcies,  and  desired  him 
to  keep  till  a  time  she  mentioned,  when  they  were 
to  be  opened  and  would  prove  the  truth  of  her 
cluma  to  inspiration.  'The  Tcrenaid  gentleman 
received  the  precious  papeta,  and  was  evidently 
at  first  very  muc\\  iiiciincA  \n  into  ihe  notion 
of  Joanna's  propht\\c  xoi«»oti  -,  \mX  after  a  littte 
?-me  he  changed  U»  «vVna.  tw     ^tY^oW,  s»d. 
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predictions  to  the  flames.  "  From  that  time/'  says 
a  late  distinguiahed  writer,  who  published  a  lively 
account  of  Joanna  and  her  doings  while  she  and 
Fomeroy  were  both  still  alive,  "  all  the  Joannians, 
who  are  now  no  inconsiderable  number,  regard  him 
as  the  arch-apostate.  He  is  the  Jehoiakim,  who 
burnt  Jeremiah**  roll  of  prophecies;  he  is  their 
Judas  Iscariot,  a  second  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morn- 
ing. They  csll  upon  him  to  produce  these  pro- 
phecies, which  she  boldly  asserts,  and  they  impli- 
citly believe,  have  all  been  iulfiUed,  and  therefore 
would  convince  the  world  of  the  truth  of  her  mission. 
In  vain  does  Mr.  Pomeroy  answer  that  he  has 
burnt  these  unhappy  papers : — in  an  unhappy  hour 
for  himself  did  he  bum  them !  Day  after  day  long 
letters  are  dispatched  to  him,  sometimes  from 
Joanna  hoself,  sometimes  from  her  Ixother,  some- 
times from  one  of  her  fbur-and-twenty  ^ers,  filled 
with  exhortation,  invective,  texts  of  Sicriptnre,  and 
denunciations  of  the  lav  in  this  world  and  the 
devil  in  the  next ;  and  these  letters  the  prophetess 
prints,  for  this  very  sufl&cient  reason — that  all  her 
believers  purchase  them.  Mr.  Pomeroy  sometimes 
treats  them  with  contempt;  at  other  times  he 
appeals  to  their  compassion,  and  beseeches  them,  if 
they  have  any  bowels  of  Christian  charity,  to  have 
compasaion  on  him  and  let  him  rest,  and  no  longer 
add  to  the  inconceivable  and  irreparable  injuries 
which  they  have  already  occasioned  him.  If  he  is 
silent,  no  matter;  on  they  go,  printing  copies  of  all 
which  they  write ;  and,  when  he  is  worried  into 
replying,  his  answos  sjso  serve  to  swell  Joanna's 
bwlcs.  In  this  manner  ia  this  poor  man,  because 
be  has  recovered  hii  senses,  persecuted  by  a  crazy 
prophetess,  and  her  four-and-twenty  crazy  elders, 
who  se«n  determined  not  to  desist  till,  one  way  or 
other,  they  have  made  him  as  ripe  for  Bedlam  as 
they  are  themselves."*  Meanwhile,  the  fidiing 
away  of  her  first  believe  had  been  abundantly 
compensated  to  Joanna  by  the  acceasion  of  other 
adherents  both  lay  and  clerical.  Among  the  per* 
sons  of  superior  atation  in  the  world  who  speedily 
joined  her  were  three  clergymen  of  the  established 
church,  one  of  them  the  Reverend  T.  P.  Foley, 
minister  of  Old  Swinford  in  Worcestershire,  a  near 
relation  of  Lord  Foley,  and  a  distinguished  man  of 
fashion;  but  her  most  zealous  disciple  was  the 
celebrated  William  Sharp,  the  engraver,  a  man  of 
genius,  and  the  most  eminent  practitioner  of  his  art 
in  England  in  that  day.  Many  of  her  followers 
at  a  somewhat  later  date  are  said  to  have  been  the 
same  persons  who  had  gathered  around  Richard 
Brothers ;  t  she  admitted  the  truth  of  Brotheta's 
mission  and  prophecies,  and  acknowledged  him  as 
King  of  the  Hebrews.  Brothers,  however,  whose 
day  was  from  about  1792  to  1798,  had  become 
nearly  quiet  before  Joanna  began  to  make  much 
noise.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  thiU  she  came 
fiurly  finward  as  the  foundress  of  a  new  religion — 

*  LeUen  from  EngUnd,  by  Dm  M.  A.  Ecprklla  Cwrittoa  br  Um 
Ute  Dr.  Soutbey),  3  voU.  Sto.  Luod.  180S. 
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a  tort  of  supplement  to  Christianity— for  to  this 
height  did  her  pretensions  at  length  soar:  At 
represented  Christianity  as  only  half  a  reUgioo,  and 
the  scheme  of  redemption  imperfect.  unUl  she 
i^peared ;  she  was  the  bride  of  the  Spirit,  the  pro- 
mised seed  that  was  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head, 
the  woman  described  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  who  was  to  be  clothed  with 
the  sun,  and  to  have  the  mopn  under  her  feet,  aod 
upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars.  From  thi< 
time  she  poured  out  her  ravings  upon  the  vorld 
in  a  loDg  series  of  pamphlets,  some  of  which  pn>- 
fesB  to  have  been  taken  down  from  her  dictadm, 
and  all  of  which  must  have  been  obtained  in  thtf 
manner;  for,  notwithstanding  the  story  of  the 
manuscript  prophecies  in  the  sealed  papen,  it 
seems  certain  that  she  could  not  write:  wfaatibe 
gave  out  as  her  written  predictions  were  only  car* 
tain  Bcrawlings  which  could  not  be  read,  either  bj 
anybody  else  or  even  by  heraelf.  until  after  ihe 
events  mr  which  it  was  pretended  tliey  were  ful- 
filled. To  manv  of  her  hooka  are  suhsciibeddK 
names  of  two  of  her  female  assistants,  Ano  Undn^ 
wood  and  Jane  Townley — the  former  as  reportir 
or  scribe,  the  latter  as  witness.  Much  of  the 
matter  is  usually  in  verse,  or  what  is  iDtended  for 
verse,  and  is  for  the  most  part  a  still  drearier  wule 
of  unintelligible  verbiage  than  the  prose.  Many 
of  the  pamphlets  are  controversial;  it  was  life  bi 
Joanna  and  her  supporters  to  find  any  one  tlst 
would  attack  her  and  them ;  one  of  their  iocetaiiit 
complaints  was  that  the  bishops  would  not  con* 
descend  to  notice  the  new  religion,  and  that  efcn 
very  few  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  chutdi 
could  he  prevailed  upon  to  write  or  preach  eidterlbr 
them  or  against  them.  They  managed,  oerertheleEi, 
to  set  up  several  paper  wan :  aomelimes  they  quir- 
relTed  ammg  theouelves :  bendee  their  wrugling 
with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pomeroy,  for  iDstanec, 
there  was  an  Elias  Carpenter,  who  had  for  a  tiw 

Estill  farther  than  Pomeroy  in  caanteiiandif 
iretoiaions  of  the  propheteaa,  but  who  tSa- 
s  drew  hack,  and  drew  ax  othen  akaig  with 
him :  against  this  Carpenter  and  his  six  friei^ 
Joanna  emitted  a  series  of  five  printed  lettenio 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1805.  "  I  am  sorry  w 
acquaint  the  public,"  she  begins  in  the  tint  of 
these  diatribes,  **  that  the  conduct  of  Mr-  Carpenter, 
of  Neckinger  Houae,  Bermondsey,  has  obliged  me 
to  make  known  to  the  world  the  truth  between  him 
and  me.  It  may  appear  marvellous  to  the  public 
how  Mr.  Carpenter,  being  chosen  as  one  of  the 
twelve,  should  now  turn  an  enemy  to  me,  or  I  to 
him.  To  this  I  answer,  I  never  was  an  enemy  to 
Mr.  Carpenter,  but  always  wished  to  conceal  bii 
frailties  from  the  brethren ;  though  I  always  sa« 
in  him  a  spirit  of  opposition  and  contention  aguni' 

them  Heaven  is  my  witness,  and  my 

friends  likewise,  that  I  have  done  all  in  my  powtf 
to  keep  peace  between  him  and  them,  as  mocb  at 
in  me  lay,  which  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
volume  of  the  hook;  but  vain  and  froitleas  htn 
been  all  my  i^tempts;  the  more  I  tried  to  keep 
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peace,  the  more  Mr.  Carpenter  was  kindling  Btrife, 
aa  he  has  been  led  od  by  the  teaching  of  others, 
and  not  by  mine  j  and  who  was  united  with  six 
brethrea  maiiwt  my  friendsi  until  at  last  he  is 
broke  out  against  me,  by  a  different  teadiing 
from  Heni^  Preicott,  vliom  they  call  Joseph. 
This  aftb  bnraght  me  into  a  situation  to  be  com- 
pelled sad  commanded  to  pat  the  whole  in  prmt, 
for  the  world  to  judge  between  him  and  me.  Hiis 
command  at  first  wounded  me  to  the  heart,  to 
think  I,  that  had  been  all  the  days  of  my  life  the 
most  tender  of  people's  characten,  and  have  myself 
suffered  wrongs  and  injuries  in  my  own  character, 
because  I  would  not  make  public  the  ill-conduct 
of  my  enemies.   This  I  did  in  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Wills  and  of  Sanderson ;  the  same  also  by  Mr- 
Smith's  Berrants,  and  many  others.*'    This  may 
serve  as  a  sufficient  sample  of  Joanna's  temper 
and  style,  at  least  in  her  calmer  mood.    For  the 
most  part,  however,  she  soon  falls  into  mere  raving 
— becoming  furioBS,  or  utterly  incomprehensible,  or 
both  together.   One  (tf  her  books  is  an  account  of 
a  dispute,  or  scolding  match,  which  she  asserts 
she  maintained  in  a  solitary  house  for  seven  days 
with  the  prince  of  darkness.   "  The  conference,'* 
says  a  writer  we  have  already  quoted,  **  termi- 
n^ed  like  most  theological  disputes.    Both  par- 
ties grew  warm.    ApoUyon  interfered,  and  en> 
deavoured  to  accommodate  matters,  but  without 
effect,  and  Joanna  talked  Satan  out  of  all  patience. 
She  gave  him,  as  he  truly  complained,  ten  words 
for  one,  and  allowed  him  no  time  to  speak.  All 
men,  he  said,  were  tired  of  her  tongue  already, 
and  now  ahe  had  tired  the  devil.   This  was  not 
unreasonable;  but  he  proceeded  to  abuse  the 
whole  sex,  which  would  have  been  ungracious  in 
any  one,  and  in  him  was  ungrateful.    He  said  no 
man  could  tame  a  woman's  tongue — the  sands  of 
%n  hour-glass  did  not  run  faster — ^it  was  better  to 
]  ispute  with  a  thousand  men  than  with  one  woman. 
\ftcr  this  dispute  ahe  fasted  forty  da^ ;  but  this 
ast,  which  is  regarded  by  her  believers  as  so 
niraculous,  was  merely  a  Catholic  lent,  in  which 
ihe  abstained  from  fisa  as  well  as  flesh."  *  An: 
•ther  trade  which  Joanna  carried  on,  besides  that 
•f  book-making,  was  the  manufectore  of  what 
vere  called  seab,  being  papers  si^ed  with  her 
lame,  and  sealed  with  red  wax,  which  were  given 
3  her  disciples,  or  those  who  were  to  inherit  the 
lillennium  she  came  to  announce  and  bring  about, 
n  a  publication  of  Sharp's,  dated  December  25, 
803,  he  states  that  this  sealing  had  then  begun, 
id  perhaps  might  end  about  the  12th  of  January, 
S04.t    The  sealing,  however,  went  on,  we  be- 
sve,  to  the  end  of  Joanna's  life ;  and  it  is  said 
int  the  number  of  persons  sealed  at  last  exceeded 
l,000.     According  to  Sharp,  the  English  nation 
aa  to  be  the  first  redeemed.    At  last,  in  1814, 
ben  she  was  in  her  sixty-fifth  year,  Joaniui  an- 
•unced  that  she  was  pregnant.    This  notion 

'  SouOmt,  in  EipiMlft'BLatten. 
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seems  to  have  been  taken  up  from  its  being 
declared  of  the  woman  in  the  Revelation  that 
she  "  cried,  travailing  in  birth,  and  pained  to 
be  delivered,"  and  that  "she  brought  forth  a 
man  child,  who  was  to  rule  the  nations  with 
a  rod  (tf  inm."  The  news  threw  her  followers 
into  a  atate  of  the  greatest  excitement  One  of 
them,  a  lady  of  fortune,  immediately  bespoke  a 
cradle  for  the  coming  baby,  made  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  magnificent  materials,  which,  was 
exhibited  for  some  days  at  the  warehouse  of  the 
cabinet-maker,  in  Aldersgate-street,  and  which 
crowds  went  thither  to  see ;  and  other  persons  sent 
in  store  of  alt  other  necessaries  for  the  interesting 
occasion.*  But  what  is  most  extraordinary  of  all 
is  that  there  was  actually  found  a  regular  London 
physician,  a  Dr.  Richard  Reece,  a  member  of 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  who, 
having  on  the  1th  of  August,  1814,  visit^  Mrs. 
Southcott,  "  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  her 
being  in  a  state  of  pr^ancy,  as  then  given 
out,"  declared  his  opinion  to  be  that  she  was 
fteifectly  right  in  the  view  she  had  taken  of  her 
situation,  and,  according  to  his  own  admission 
in  a  jour  shilling  pamphlet,  entitled,  *  A  Correct 
Statement  of  the  Circumstancea,*  &c.,  which  he 
afterwards  pubtiahed,  was  by  subsequent  visits 
only  confirmed  in  lUs  belief  of  the  ftct!  Nu 
wonder  that  after  this  the  Reverend  Mr.  Foley, 
who  had  headed  a  deputation  that  waited  upon  the 
doctor  to  obtain  an  authentic  declaration  of  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  had  come  after  bis  first 
visit,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  believers,  were 
frantic  with  exultation  and  confidence ;  and  that 
even  a  portion  of  the  hitherto  incredulous  public 
began  to  have  their  misgivings,  and  not  to  know 
very  well  what  to  think  of  the  matter.  When  Dr. 
Reece  first  saw  the  prophetess  she  expected  to  lie 
in  in  a  few  weeks ;  months,  however,  passed  away 
without  bringing  the  looked-for  event ;  and,  at  last, 
on  the  29th  of  December,  after  having  been  con- 
fined to  her  bed  for  above  ten  weeks,  she  died.  All 
this  time  the  doctor  seems  to  have  attended  her,  or 
at  least  to  have  visited  her  occasionally;  and  it 
appears  by  his  own  account  not  to  bare  been  till 
within  about  a  fcnrtnigbt  of  the  catastrophe  that  he 
even  expressed  any  doubts  of  her  pregnancy.  Be- 
fore this,  poor  Joanna  herself,  the  state  of  mental 
exaltation  m  which  she  had  lived  giving  way  under 
bodily  weakness,  bad  manifested  some  tendency  to 
awaken  firom  her  long  dream,  which  might  possibly 
have  led  her  to  the  recovery  of  her  senses  if  her 

•  la  her  wIU,  Joaau,  whdn  «d»km  had  ill  slons  bom  Mt  tm- 
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lobet,  man  tin  (aome  oT  while  hUb),  bona,  cape.  »nd  nupklne  out  of 
Bumber,  eererat  artklee  of  plate,  money  from  iix  piinaaa  to  a  ■  pwtt* 
rixpcncaf  (w  danoBtioated).  •  time  nntaiep '  Inr  we  oontiOMtor,  nd 
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frieads  and  disciplcB,  now  more  enthusiastic  than 
their  teacher,  had  not  striven  with  their  eager  ex- 
postulations to  quench  the  rising  light,  A  ecene 
in  the  chamber  of  the  dying  woman,  which  Dr. 
Reece  relates  that  he  witnessed  on  the  19th  of 
November,  is  not  unaffecting  Five  or  six  of  the 
believers,  who  had  been  waiting,  having  been  ad- 
mitted, "  she  desired  them,"  says  the  doctor,  "  to 
be  seated  rotind  her  bed;  when,  spending  a  few 
minutes  in  adjusting  the  bed-clothes  with  seeming 
attention,  and  placing  before  her  a  white  handker- 
chief, >he  thus  addressed  them,  ai  nearly  as  1  can 
recoUeet,  in  the  following  words *  My  friends, 
some  of  you  have  known  me  nearly  twenty-five 
years,  and  all  of  yon  not  less  than  twenty.  When 
you  have  heard  me  speak  of  my  prophecies,  you 
hare  sometimes  heard  me  say  that  I  doubted  my 
inspiration.  But,  at  the  same  time,  you  would 
never  let  me  despair.  When  I  have  been  alone  it 
has  often  appeared  delusion  ;  but  when  the  com- 
munications were  made  to  me  I  did  not  in  the 
least  doubt.  Feeling,  as  I  now  do  feet,  that  my 
dissolution  is  drawing  near,  and  that  a  day  or  two 
may  terminate  my  life,  it  all  appears  delusion.' 
She  was  by  this  exertion  quite  exhausted,  and 
wept  bitterly.  On  reviving  in  a  little  time  she 
obaerved  that  it  waa  very  extraordinary  that,  after 
spending  all  her  life  in  investigating  the  Bible,  it 
should  please  the  Lord  to  inflict  that  heavy  bur- 
then on  her.*'  She  then,  the  doctor  proceeds  to 
inform  us,  after  some  further  discourse  about  her 
death  and  funeral,  wept  again,  and  some  of  those 
present  also  shed  tears ;  but,  af^  a  little  while,  one 
of  them,  a  Mr.  Howe,  spoke  up  and  said,  "  Mother, 
your  feelings  are  human.  We  know  Uiat  yon  are 
a  favoured  woman  of  God,  and  that  you  will  pro- 
duce the  promised  child  ;  and  whatever  you  may 
say  to  the  contrary  will  not  diminish  our  faith- 
This  assurance,  we  are  told,  revived  her,  and  from 
crying  she  fell  to  laughing.  Recording  to  her 
own  directions,  her  dead  body  was  kept  warm  for 
four  diiys,  in  the  hope  that  the  child  might  still 
make  its  appearance.  It  was  afterwards  dissected 
by  Dr.  Reece;  and  then  the  doctor  admitted  that 
clearly  there  had  been  no  pregnuicy  in  the  case. 
Neither  the  death  nor  the  dissection  of  the  pro- 
phetess, however,  sufficed  to  extinguish  the  faith  of 
tiit  great  body  of  the  believers.  They  continued  to 
look  confidently  for  her  re-appearance  for  years 
after  she  had  been  taken  from  them.  Under  date 
of  January,  1817,  the  Annual  Register  quotes  the 
following  notice  of  their  proceedings  from  a  Lincoln 
newspaper  of  the  day : — **  An  interdict  arrived  at 
Newark,  on  Sunday,  the  19th  instant,  from  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  conclave  at  Leeds,  inhibiting  those  of 
the  faith,  amongst  other  things,  from  attending  to 
their  ordinary  business  during  the  ensuing  eight  or 
nine  days ;  and  a  manufacturer's  shop  at  that  place 
is  at  this  time  entirely  deserted,  and  the  business 
of  many  small  dealers  suspended,  in  consequence." 
This  would  seem  to  imply  that  Joannianism  had 
diffused  itself  somewhat  extensively  over  the  po- 
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I  pular  mind  in  those  parts.  Leeds,  we  believe,  had 
been  all  along  a  chief  stronghold  of  the  faith ; 
several  of  the  founder's  publications  are  dated  from 
that  place.  Two  years  afterlhiB,in  January,  1819, 
the  London  disciples,  who  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  so  numerous,  or  a  part  of  them,mBde  a  remark- 
able outbreak:  one  morning,  having  assembled 
somewhere  in  the  west  end  of  the  metropolis,  they 
made  their  way  to  Temple-bar,  entering  which  they 
set  forward  in  procession  through  the  City,  each 
decorated  with  a  white  cockade,  and  wearing  a 
small  star  of  yellow  riband  pn  the  left  breast ;  in 
this  guise,  led  by  one  of  their  number,  carrying  a 
brazen  trumpet  ornamented  with  light  blue  ribands, 
while  two  boys  marching  by  his  side  bore  each  s 
small  flag  of  blue  silk,  they  proceeded  along  Fleet- 
street,  up  Ludgate-hill,  and  thence  thrmigh  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard  to  Budge-row,  followed  by  the 
rabble  in  great  force.  Here,  having  reached  what 
they  considered  to  he  the  middle  of  the  great  city, 
they  halted ;  and  then  their  leader  sounded  his 
trumpet,  and  roared  out  that  the  Shiloh,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  was  come  again  to  the  earth ;  to  which 
a  woman,  who  waa  with  him,  said  to  be  his  wife, 
responded  with  another  wild  cry  of  "  Wo !  wo ! 
to  the  iiibabitanta  of  the  earth,  because  of  the 
coming  of  the  Shiloh."  This  terrific  vociferatioa 
was  several  times  repeated  and  joined  in  by  the 
rest  of  the  party.  But  at  last  the  mob,  which  now 
completely  blocked  up  the  street,  from  laughing 
and  shouting,  proceeded  to  pelting  the  rmmpsnt 
devotees  with  mud  and  other  hanler  missiles; 
the^  Birunled  to  make  their  escape,  or  to  beat  off 
their  assailants  i  Uiis  led  to  a  general  fi^t;  the 
flsgs  were  torn  down ;  and  the  affiur  ended  by  the 
trumpeter  and  his  wifii,  five  other  men,  and  two 
boys  of  the  party,  after  having  been  all  rolled  in 
the  mire,  being  with  considerable  di£Sculty  rescued 
from  the  fury  of  the  multitude  by  the  peace-officers, 
and  conveywl  to  the  Compter.  When  they  were 
brought  up  the  next  day  before  the  alderman  at 
Ouitdhall,  they  maintained  that  they  were  only 
obeying  the  commands  of  God  in  acting  as  they 
had  done;  their  spokesman,  the  trumpeter,  who 
turned  out  to  be  one  Sibley,  one  of  the  city  watch- 
men, and  who  appeared  to  exercise  great  authority 
over  the  others,  said  that  he  had  proclaimed  the 
second  coming  of  the  Shiloh  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  aame  authority  as  John  the  Baptist 
had  proclaimed  his  first  coming;  and  bis  wife 
asserted  that  she  had  had  the  Shiloh  in  her  mnns 
four  times.  In  the  end  tluy  were  all  sent  back  to 
prison,  to  be  detuned  till  thqr  could  find  aeenrity 
for  their  peaceaUe  demeanour  in  fiiture.  This^ 
as  we  have  seen,  was  more  than  four  years  after 
it  would  seem  thst  the  delnsicm  oi^ht  to  have  re- 
ceived its  coup  de  grace,  if  reason  or  &cts  hsd  had 
any  power  over  it.  There  may  very  possibly  be 
some.believers  in  Joanna  Southcott,  her  prophecies, 
and  her  pregnancyi  among  us  even  at  the  present 
day. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION.  GOVERNMENT,  AND  LAWS. 


£  win  arrange  the 
subjects  of  the  pre- 
sent Chapter  in  the 
order  which  was 
adopted  in  the  pre- 
ceding Book. 

I.  Constitution- 
al Legislation.— 
There  is  a  branch 
of  constitutional  law 
which  has  not  yet 
rcceired  from  us  the 
degree  of  notice  demanded  by  its  vast  importance 
— we  mean  that  which  relates  to  the  creation  and 
election  of  that  constituent  part  or  limb  of  the 
BOTereign  power  which  emanates  from  the  people, 
and  is  called  the  Commons*  House  of  Parliament 
Several  important  statutes  passed  during  the  pre- 
sent period,  relating  to  the  election  of  members 
to  serve  in  parliament,  render  this  a  fit  occasion 
to  tftke  up  the  subject. 

It  was  originally  necessary  that  the  parlia- 
mentary representative  should  come  from  the  body 
of  the  persons  represented.  The  statute  1  Hen.  V., 
c.  1,  was  passed  to  enforce  this  practice,  without, 
however,  producing  much  effect;  and  in  1774,  a 
committee  reported,  upon  this  statute,  in  substance 
as  follows : — "  The  first  act  of  parliament  which 
required  an  attentive  and  particular  consideration, 
was  an  act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  This  law  has  been  decided  not  neces- 
sary to  be  observed,  and  a  constant  usage  has  long 
prevailed  against  it.  The  acts  8  Hen.  VI.,  c.  7, 
10  Hen.  VI.,  c.  2,  and  23  Hen.  VI.,  c.  IS,  pro- 
ceeding vpon  the  same  principle  with  the  above- 
mentioned  statute,  fall  under  the  same  observation. 
Kesolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee 
that  BO  much  of  these  statutes  (reciting  those  just 
above  cited)  as  relates  to  the  residence  of  persons 
to  be  elected  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  or 
of  the  persons  by  whom  they  are  to  be  chosen,  are 
not  in  use,  and  ought. to  be  repealed."*  Upon 
this  resolution  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in, 
■which  passed  into  a  law  (14  Geo.  IIL,  c.  58),  by 
-which  it  was  enacted,  "  That  the  Act  made  in  the 
6rst  year  of  the  reign  of  his  majesty  King  Henry 
the  Fifth,  and  every  part  thereof,  and  so  much  of 
the  said  several  acts  made  in  the  eighth,  the  tenth, 
and  the  twenty-second  years  of  the  reign  of  his 
niajesty  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  as  relates  to  the 
residence  of  persons  to  be  elected  members  to 

•  Bogm,  UwudFtMUoioraacUouairiElactkniQHnBitlMi, 
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eerve  in  parliament,  or  of  the  persons  by  whom 
they  are  chosen,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
repealed.** 

The  disqualifications  for  sitting  in  parliament 
are  now,  therefore,  reducible  to  two  heads : — 
Ist.  Personal  disability. 

2nd.  Want  of  qualification  in  estate  or  property. 

1.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  more  important 
of  the  legislative  enactments  which  immediately 
followed  the  Revolution,*  we  mentioned  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system,  soon  after  the  Revolution,  of 
exclusion  from  sitting  in  parliament  on  account  of 
employment,  at  least  pcad  employment,  under  the 
crown.  To  what  was  then  said  on  the  head  of 
personal  disability  we  shall  now  add,  that  by  the 
Act  of  Union  with  Ireland  (39  &  40  Geo.  III., 
c.  67)  it  is  declared  that  any  person  holding  any 
peerage  of  Ireland  then  subsisting,  or  thereafter  to 
be  created,  shall  not  thereby  be  disqualified  from 
being  elected  to  serve  for  any  county,  city,  or 
borough  of  Great  Britain,  unless  he  shall  pre- 
viously have  been  elected  to  sit  as  one  of  the 
twenty-eight  representative  peers  in  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  the  statute 
41  Geo.  nr.,  c.  52,  all  persons  disabled  from  sit- 
ting in  British  parliaments  are  disabled  from 
siuing  in  the  united  parliament  as  members  for 
Great  Britain  ;  and  all  persons  disabled  from  sit- 
ting in  Irish  parliaments  are  disabled  from  sitting 
in  the  united  parliament  for  Ireland.  It  is  further 
declared  that  persons  disabled  by  British  statutes 
shall  not  by  this  act  be  enabled  to  sit  for  Ireland, 
nor  e  conird;  and  that  persona  holding  certain 
places  in  Ireland,  of  which  an  enumeration  is 
given,  shall  be  disabled  from  sitting  in  any  future 
parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  diacussions  and  proceedings  that  arose  out 
of  the  return  of  the  Rev.  John  Home  Tooke  to 
the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  the  borough 
of  Old  Sarum,  have  been  narrated  in  the  preceding 
chapter-t  The  eligibility  of  the  clergy  to  m 
members  of  {xirliament  was  at  an  early  period 
denied  both  in  England  and  Scotland. {  The 
statute  41  Geo.  III.,  c.  63,  intituled  "  An  Act  to 
remove  doubts  respecting  the  eligibility  of  persons 
in  holy  orders  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons," 
declares  and  enacts,  *'  That  no  person  ordained  a 
priest  or  deacon,  or  being  a  minister  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  shall  be  cajpable  of  being  elected, 
and,  if  elected,  such  election  shall  be  void ;  or  if, 

■  net.  HM.  orEiiKUiid.  vol.  hr.,  ]>.  ATS. 
f  See  ontp,  pp.  t03,  et  uq. 
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being  ^ected,  he  shall  aflerwardi  be  ordained  or  be- 
come a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  his  seat 
shall  immediately  become  vacant.**  By  the  fourth 
BectioD  of  this  statute,  proof  of  celebration  of  divine 
service  shall  be  taken  to  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  fact  of  such  person  having  been  ordained  to 
the  office  of  a  priest  or  deacon,  or  of  his  being  a 
minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  within  the 
meaninR  of  the  act. 

Neither  aliens  nor  denizens  by  letters  patent 
(that  perscms  aliens  born,  who  have  obtained 
tiie  king's  letters  patent  to  make  them  English 
subjects),  are  eligible  to  parliament  or  the  privy 
council.  The  statute  1  Geo.  X.,  st.  2,  c.  4,  s.  2, 
enacts  that  no  bill  of  naturalization  shall  be  re- 
ceived, unless  it  contain  a  clause  preventing  the 
person  to  be  naturalized  from  becoming  a  member 
of  the  privy  council,  or  from  sitting  in  either  house 
of  parliament  The  usual  practice  now  is,  when 
any  foreigner,  distinguished  by  eminence  of  rank 
or  services,  is  to  be  naturalized,  first  to  pass  an  act 
for  the  repeal  of  these  statutes  in  his  favour,  and 
then  to  pass  an  act  of  nsturslizadon  without  the 
exception.* 

Among  the  grounds  of  personal  disability,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  is  that  of  being  guilty  of 
bribery  or  treating  at  an  election. 

As  this  is  a  constitutional  question  of  great  im- 
portance, as  we  have  not  before  adverted  to  it  at 
any  length,  and  as  in  the  present  period  there  was 
pused  an  important  li^slative  enactment  con- 
cerning it,  we  shall  here  take  a  rapid  survey  of 
its  histonr.  What  is  called  comiptton  at  the 
decUm  of  members  of  parliament  U  a  thii^  which, 
however  conformable  to  the  practice^  is,  it  seems, 
totally  unwarranted  by,  and  directly  contrary  to, 
the  theory^  of  our  constitution.  To  bribe  a  vote  is 
said  to  be  not  only  an  infringement  of  parlia- 
mentary privilege  and  of  statute  law,  but  a  high 
misdemeanour  and  breach  of  the  common  law.f 

Although  a  case  is  reported  of  one  Thomas  Long, 
who,  in  ^e  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  gave  the 
mayor  of  Weatbury  four  pounds  to  be  elected 
buigess,  for  which  the  mayor  was  fined  and  impri- 
soned and  Long  ranoved,{  it  was  not  until  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  corruption  at  elec- 
tions became  generally  prevalent.  In  the  year 
I6€9  a  bill  "To  prevent  abuses  and  extravagances 
in  electing  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  and 
for  regulating  elections,"  was  thrown  out.  In 
1677  the  Treating  ResolaUon  psssed,  and  in  the 
Tear  following  was  made  a  standing  order  of  the 
kouse.  In  1680  a  bill  to  prevent  the  ofiences  of 
bribery  and  debauchery  connected  with  election 
proceedings  was  thrown  out.  And  in  1689  (the 
year  after  the  Revolution)  a  bill  to  prevent  abuses 
occasioned  by  excessive  expenses  at  elections-  of 
members  to  serve  in  parliament,  after  having  been 
read  once,  was  also  thrown  out.  Mr.  Rogers,  after 
citing  a  number  of  cases  in  each  of  which  bribery 
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was  proved  against  the  sitting  member  or  memben, 
and  the  elections  were  voided,  makes  the  following 
observations :  "  How  general  had  become  the  lyt- 
tem  of  corruption,  and  how  insufficient  the  eiisting 
laws  and  resolutions  to  arrest  its  progress,  is  full; 
proved  by  the  glaring  examples  just  died,  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  such  rapid  succesnoa.  ThoK 
who  had  opposed  the  bills  of  1669,  of  1680,  ud 
of  1689  now  found  themselves  called  upm  to 
adopt  a  diffisrent  line  of  conduct.  The  opinimiof 
the  wisest  and  most  honest  statesmen,  onbodied  it 
the  resolutions  and  standing  orders  of  the  Houe, 
had  been  set  at  defiance ;  and  tbe  first  and  bnt 
principle  of  the  constitution,  the  freedom  ofek- 
tion,  was  daily  and  unblushingly  violated.  Taldiig, 
therefore,  the  Treating  Resolution  of  1677  foriu 
basis,  the  House,  in  1696,  passed  the  7  Will,  lil^ 
c.  4,  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  tht 
Tr  atingAct."* 

Since  the  Treating  Act  treating  and  bribeiy  ban 
usually  been  considered  as  separate  chargo,  and 
distinct  grounds  of  petitioning. 

The  Treating  Act,  7  Will.  III.  c.  4,  enacti  and 
declares  that  "  no  person  hereafter  to  be  elected, 
&c.  after  the  teste  of  the  writ  of  summons  to  par- 
liament, at  after  the  teste,  or  issuing  out,  or  oititr- 
iug  of  the  writ  or  vrrits  of  election  upon  the  callii^ 
or  summoning  of  any  parliament  hereafter,  or  after 
any  such  place  becomes  vacant,  &c.,  shall,  or  do 
hereafter,  by  himself  or  themselves,  or  by  sny  olhei 
ways  and  means  m  his  or  their  bdislf,  or  st  his  a 
their  chaive  before  his  or  their  election,  direc^y 
or  indirectly,  give,  present,  or  allow  to  any  penn 
or  persons  having  voice  or  vote  at  such  daitioc, 
any  money,  meat,  drink,  entertainment,  or  prori- 
sion,  or  make  any  present,  gift,  reward,  or  eoter- 
talnment,  or  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  make  ut 
promise,  agreement,  obligation,  or  engagement  bi 
give  or  allow  any  money,  mea^  drink,  proviiion, 
present,  reward,  or  entertainment,  to  or  for  aoj 
such  person  or  persons  in  particular,  or  to  uj 
such  county,  city,  town,  borough,  port,  or  place  in 
general,  or  to  or  for  the  use,  benefit,  employnMni. 
profit,  or  preferment  of  any  such  person  or  per- 
sons, place  or  places,  in  order  to  be  elected,  or  for 
being  elected,  to  serve  in  parliament  for  sucli 
county,"  &c. ;  and  by  sect  2.  it  is  dedired  that 
"  Every  person  so  giving,  &c.,  shall  be  disabled  and 
incapacitated,  upon  such  election,  to  serve  m  pB^ 
liament  for  such  county,  Ac,  and  shall  be  deetntd 
and  taken  to  be  no  member  of  parliament,  and 
shall  not  sit,  act,  or  vote,  or  have  any  pUce  in 
parliament,  but  shall  be,  to  dl  intents  and  pnrpceet, 
as  if  he  had  never  been  returned  or  elected  maabe 
for  the  parliament." 

Although  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  dedtred, 
in  R.  V.  Pitt,t    that  bribery  at  elections  of  meni' 
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ben  of  parliunent  miut  always  have  been  a  crime 
at  common  law,  and  pnniBhable  by  indictment  or 
information,"  ifaere  are  no  traces  of  any  prosecn- 
tion  for  bribery  at  elections  till  after  the  I^ialature 
inflicted  particular  penalties  upon  it  by  the  statute 
2  Geo.  II.,  c.  24.*  By  that  statute,  called  the 
Bribery  Act,  a  candidate  or  other  person  is  said  to 
be  guilty  of  bribery,  "if  by  himsdf  or  any  other 
l>erson  employed  by  him  he  doth  or  shall  by  any 
gift  or  reward,  or  by  any  promise  or  agreement, 
or  security  for  any  gift  or  reward,  corrupt  or  pro- 
cure any  person  to  give  his  vote,  or  to  forbear  to 
give  his  vote,  in  any  such  election."t  This  statute, 
though  it  did  not  create  the  offence,  armed  courts 
of  law  with  new  powers  to  check  it  by  attaching  a 
penalty  of  500/.  on  every  conviction,  and  by  dis- 
qualifying the  offender  from  ever  again  voting  in 
any  election  for  members  to  parliament. 

The  statute  49  Geo.  III.  c.  U8,  after  reciting 
that  the  giving,  or  procuring  or  promising  to  be 
given,  any  money,  &c.,  or  any  office  or  place,  &c., 
in  order  to  procure  the  return  of  a  member,  if  not 
given  to  a  voter  or  rettaning  officer^  is  not  bribery 
within  the  meaning  of  2  Geo.  II.  c.  24,  but  that 
such  gifts  or  promises  are  contrary  to  the  ancient 
usage,  right,  and  freedom  of  election,  and  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  realm,  declares 
and  enacts  that,  if  any  person,  either  by  himself  or 
by  other  persons  in  his  behalf,  shall  give,  or  cause 
to  be  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  promise  or 
agree  to  give,  any  sum  of  money,  &c.,  to  any  per- 
son upon  any  engagement,  &c.,  that  such  person 
to  whom  or  to  whose  use,  &c.,  such  gift  or  promise 
ahall  be  made,  shall  by  himself  or  by  others  pro- 
cure, or  endeoDour  to  procure,  the  return  of  any 
person  to  serve  in  parliament,  every  person  so 
having  given  or  promised  to  give,  if  not  relumed 
himself,  shall  for  every  such  gift  or  promise  foi^ 
feit  500/. ;  and  every  person  so  returned,  and  so 
baving  given  or  promised  to  give,  or  knowing  of 
%nd  consenting  to  such  gifts  and  promises,  upon 
my  such  engagement,  &c.,  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
leclared  to  be  disabled  and  incapacitated  to  serve 
n  that  parliament  for  such  place,  and  shall  be 
teemed  and  taken  to  be  no  member  of  parliament. 
The  3rd  section  enacts,  that,  if  any  person  shall  by 
limaelf  or  others  give,  procure,  or  promise  any 
iflice  or  place,  upon  an  express  contract  that  the 
>erson  to  whom  the  promise,  &c.,  was  made  would 
trocure  or  endeavour  to  procure  the  return  of  any 
terson,  such  person  so  returned,  and  giving  or 
iromising,  or  knowing  of  and  consenting  to  the 
iviag,  &c,,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  disabled,  &c., 
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as  before.  Section  2  direct*  that  the  act  shall  not 
extend  to  legal  expenses. 

"  This  statute  therefore,"  obaerres  Mr.  Rogers,* 
"  distinctly  provides,  not  only  that,  if  a  person 
gives  or  promises  any  money  or  office,  but  if  he 
knows  of  and  consents  to  the  giving  or  the  pro- 
mising, if  returned,  his  return  is  void ;  if  nut  re- 
turned, he  forfeits  500/. ;  and  in  either  case  the 
party  receiving  forfeits  500/. ;  and  if  the  party 
conferring  any  place  within  s.  3  hold  office  under 
his  majesty  the  penalty  is  1000/.  This  act  was 
aimed  at  the  abuse  of  official  patronage.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that,  if  *  knowledge  of  and 
consent  to  *  an  act  done  by  others  are  sufficient  to 
make  a  caudidate  liable  for  all  the  consequences, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  a  party  should  direct  an 
act  to  be  done,  that  is,  be  the  moving  party  in 
doing  it,  or  ratify  it  when  done;  if  he  knows  of  its 
bein^  done,  and  sanctions  it  by  his  silence  and 
non-intervention,  and  reaps  the  benefit  of  it  after- 
wards, it  seems  that  it  would  be  a  knowing  of  and 
consenting  to  within  the  statute.  Vule  also  Bayn- 
tum  V.  Cattle,  1  M.  &  R.  265." 

The  cases  upon  which  questions  of  bribery  have 
arisen  are  reduced  by  Mr.  Rogers  t  to  the  follow- 
ing heads  :— 

1.  Money,  or  tickets  for  money  or  food,  given 
previous  to  an  election. 

2.  Money  given  after,  there  being  no  previous 
promise. 

3.  Offer  of  a  bribe  by  a  candidate  which  is  not 

accepted. 

4.  Payments  for  travelling  expenses  and  loss  of 
time,  or  for  admission  of  freemen. 

5.  Wager  between  two  voters,  or  with  one  voter, 
on  the  issue  of  an  election. 

2.  So  much  for  personal  disability  ta  a  seat  in 
parliament.  We  must  now  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  dia^ility  from  want  of  qualification  in 
point  of  estate  or  property. 

A  qualificatitm  by  estate  in  land  was  first  re- 
quired in  England  by  the  statute  9th  of  Anne,  c.  5, 
which  provided  that  no  person  should  be  capable 
of  being  elected  for  any  county  in  England  or 
Wales,  unless  be  had  an  estate,  freehold  or  copy- 
hold, for  his  own  life,  or  for  some  greater  estate  in 
law  or  equity,  in  lands,  tenements,  &c.,  to  the 
amount  of  600/.  per  annum,  clear  above  incum- 
brances; and  for  every  other  place,  to  the  clear 
amount  of  300/.  per  annum.  Although  this  act 
passed  after  the  union  with  Scotland,  a  landed 
estate  in  that  country  is  not  within  the  act ;  the 
reason  of  the  omission  probably  being^hat  a  qua- 
lification by  estate  was  not  then,  nor  ever  has  been, 
required  fur  a  seat  for  a  Scottish  county  or  burgh.{ 
By  the  act  of  union  with  Ireland  it  was  made 
sufficient  if  the  estate  be  in  Ireland;  and  by  the 
59  Geo.  III.  c.  57,  estates  in  Scotland  were  in 
like  manner  comprised.  The  law  has  been  uain 
altered  by  the  2  and  3  Vict.  c.  48,  s.  1,  which 
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enact!  ihst  the  quftlification  for  counties  shill  be 
600J.  per  annum  uf  real  or  personal  property ;  for 
other  places  300/.  per  annum,  of  real  or  personal 
property,  over  aud  above  all  incumbrancea  affect- 
iog  tlie  same.  It  ia  ulso  sufficient  if  the  candidate 
possess  property  of  the  several  kinds  which  shall 
be  jointly  of  sufficient  value,  though  each  be  sepa- 
rately of  insufficient  value.  The  situation  of  the 
property  in  ail  cases  must  be  vithin  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland.  The  exceptions  contained  in 
the  former  statute,  in  favour  of  the  eldest  sons  or 
heirs  apparent  of  peers,  of  the  eldest  sons  or  heirs 
apparent  of  persons  qualiBed  to  serve  as  knights 
of  the  shire,  and  in  favour  of  candidates  fur  the 
uuiversities  of  England  and  for  the  university  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  are  continued. 

II.  Legislation  relating  to  Properit, 
Real  and  Pbrsonal. — Under  the  head  uf  real 
property  there  is  a  sul^ect,  that  of  the  incloaure  ol 
commons,  vhich  we  have  not  before  noticed,  but 
which  the  General  Inclosure  Act,  passed  in  the  41st 
year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  renders  it  necessary 
that  ve  should  now  devote  some  attention  to. 

Anciently  the  unindosed  or  waste  land  within 
the  compass  of  a  manor  belonged  in  general  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  But  the  tenants  of  the  manor, 
or  those  to  whom  the  lord  had  granted  out  portions 
of  his  manor  to  hold  of  him,— in  the  words  of  the 
statute  of  Merton,*  '*  the  knights  and  their  free- 
holders whom  the  great  lords  had  inreoffed  of 
small  tenements  in  their  great  manors/* — had  a 
right  of  common  upon  this  waste.  And  here  it 
will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  a  leading  distinction 
in  English  law. 

By  the  English  law  the  subjects  of  real,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  personal,  property  are  commonly 
included  under  the-words  "  landa  and  tenements.*' 
The  word  tenement  is  -more  comprehensive  than 
land,  as  it  includes  not  only  land,  but,  in  its  pri- 
mary signiBcation.  in  which  it  is  appropriated  to 
the  subjects  of  feudal  tenure,  likewise  every  mo- 
dification of  right  issuing  out  of  land,  as  a  right  of 
common,  a  franchise,  &c.  These  latter  subjects 
of  property  are  called  in  the  language  of  English 
law  incorporeal  tenements  or  hereditaments.  "  The 
word  hercdilament"  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,t  "  is 
by  much  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  ex- 
pression, for  it  includes  not  only  lands  and  tene- 
ments, but  whatever  may  be  inberiied^  be  it  cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal,  real,  personal,  or  mixed.'* 
But  it  18  to  be  remarked  that,  though  the  term 
hereditament  is  more  comprehensive  or  larger 
than  tenement  in  one  direction,  it  is  smaller  or 
len  comprehensive  in  another.  For,  while  heredi- 
tament indudes  things  which  cannot  be  holden,  it 
does  not  include  such  tenements  u  are  not  estates 
of  inheritance,  estates  for  life  for  example. 

Hereditamenta  and  tenementa,  then,  being  of 
two  kinds,  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  here  that  right  of  common  belongs  to  the 
latter.    Right  of  common  is,  to  quote  the  defini- 
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tion  give-n  by  Blackstone,  "  a  profit  which  s  min 
has  in  the  land  of  another ;  as  to  feed  hii  besiti, 
to  catch  fish,  to  dig  turf,  to  cut  wood, cr  the  Uke: 
and  hence  common  is  chiefly  of  four  sorts-ton- 
mon  uf  pasture,  of  piscary,  of  tuibtry,  and  of 
estovers."* 

The  right  of  common  which  most  freqneDtlT 
occurs  is  common  of  pasture,  which  may  be  either 
appendant^  appurtenant^  or  tn  gross.  Common 
appendant  is  a  right  belonging  to  every  lenint  <i 
a  manor  to  depasture  his  cattle,  which  are  ciiber 
beasts  of  the  plough  or  such  as  manure  the  graund 
(viz.  horaes,  kine,  and  sheep,  which  sre  tbeoee 
called  commonable  beasts)  upon  the  lord's  viite.t 
Common  appurtenant  is  that  which  is  anneicd  to 
land  by  grant  from  the  owner  of  the  other  land 
in  which  it  is  to  be  exerdsed ;  or  by  title  of  in- 
scription, which  supposes  a  forgottoi  grant.  "Diti 
often  extends  to  other  beasts,  besides  oommonsUe 
beasts,  as  swine,  goats,  and  geese*  It  is  most  it- 
quently  measured  by  the  number  of  animals  vbich 
the  land  to  which  it  is  annexed  can  maintiia  Ik 
its  produce  through  the  winter,  or  season  durise 
whicli  they  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  tbt 
common,  tliough  it  may  be  subject  to  the  moir 
exact  measure  of  a  certain  number  of  soiiuiit 
Common  tn  grosXy  or  at  large,  is  entirely  diMin.i 
and  separate  from  way  property  in  the  1sd(1,idc 
may  be  vested  in  one  who  ia  not  a  tenant  at  tk 
manor.  ^ 

The  remedy  uf  the  commoner  against  the 
or  other  proprietor  of  the  soil  for  excluding  bim  n 
overstocking  the  pasture  Is  now  only  by  adim^ 
the  case^  his  other  remedy  by  assize  bavioiE  bta 
aboliabed  by  the  recent  statute  8  and  4  Will.  IV. 
c  27.  Actions  on  the  case  are  among  those  k- 
tions  which,  by  the  atatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  l^s^ 
must  be  brwght  within  six  years  ^ter  the  au< 
of  action  haa  arisen ;  and,  if  the  owner  of  the  tt, 
or  a  stranger,  contrive  by  inclosure  or  other  mnm 
to  exclude  U»e  commoner  for  twenty  yesrs, 
right  of  entry  is  lost  :§  formerly  he  might  tba 
have  recourse  to  his  aesize  for  ten  years  more,  I* 
that  is  taken  away  as  mentioned  above. 

The  righta  of  the  commoner  may  also  be  exiiii' 
giiished  by  indosure.  By  the  sUtute  of  Menw 
(20  Hen.  III.)  c.  4,  lords  of  manon  vt  em- 
powered to  approve  (improve  or  indose)  sgtlnA 
their  tenanta,  aud  by  the  statute  of  Westminster: 
(13  Edw.  I.)  c.  46,  against  their  neigbboon 
Upon  an  aaaize  brought  by  any  person  clsiniBl 
common  of  pasture  appendant  or  appurtenant,  Ui- 
less  by  special  grant,  the  jury  is  directed  to  inqnin 
into  the  sufficiency  of  the  land  still  left  opes  tt) 
the  commoners,  snd  accordingly  to  decide  spi" 
the  propriety  of  the  inclosure  ;  and  the  erectiuo  of 
windmills,  ^eep-cobes,  Ac.,  ia  authorised  indepeo* 

*  *  CumiD.  3>. 

t  OmmtM  ty  r«uM  uf  nWi^.wIiU  Ukn  "* 
uDts  of  two  kdlolBlng  oiuon  Imm  iBibml  uteir  iwUf  b>  rAt 


ludbcrlmiulrl]'  over  both  wuIm.  Menu  M  be Mly  t.  wdiloUM^ 
eommtm  appa^iamt,  ud  tt  Mam  that  ritlwr  lord  mtp*'*"'"  " 
by  erectiDs  »  frnwe.   Burtos'a  Law  of  Baal  hopnty. 

t  Biirtos*ii4ivafK««iPiop»tr,in,rrs.  sbIcom-a)*^ 

1  BnrioD'i  Law  of  Red  nopnty,  ST9. 
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deatly  of  such  sufficiency.  By  statute  29  Geo.  11. 
c.  36,  amended  by  statute  31  Geo.  II.  c.  41,  fur- 
ther pronsioDs  are  made  for  the  inclosore  of  parts 
of  commons  for  the  purpose  of  planting  and  pre- 
serving treea  fit  for  timber  or  underwood.  And 
by  the  statute  13  Geo.  III.  c.  81 ,  such  a  majority 
as  therein  described  may  make  temporary  regula- 
tions as  to  the  times  of  turning  on  and  removing 
their  cattle.  But  the  most  important  acia  upon 
this  subject  are  those  of  a  local  nature,  which  in 
many  instances  have  abolished  the  right  of  com- 
mon altogether ;  and  the  General  Inclosure  Act  of 
41  Geo.  III.  c.  109,  which  forms  the  groundwork 
of  all  the  particulv  acta  subsequently  passed  for 
this  purpose. 

This  statute  begins  by  prescribing  an  oath  to  be 
taken  by  all  commissioners  under  future  inclosure 
acta,  and  disables  them  for  five  years  from  pur- 
chasing lands  within  the  parish  where  they  are  to 
act.  By  section  6  all  claimants  of  common  or 
other  right  in  any  of  the  lands  to  be  inclosed  are 
directed  on  ftan  of  forfeiture,  to  present  ibeir 
claims  in  writing,  with  distmct  specifications  of 
their  interests ;  but  by  section  7  the  eomnusaioners 
are  to  assign  Uie  sereral  allotments  to  the  persons 
in  actual  possession  of  the  tenements  in  lieu  or  in 
right  of  which  such  allotments  are  to  be  made, 
without  pretending  to  determine  any  question  of 
title  to  those  tenements.  By  section  14  the  several 
shares  when  allotted,  it  is  declared,  "shall  be  in 
full  satisfaction  of  all  previous  rights;  and  imme- 
diately afcer  the  making  of  the  allotments,  and  the 
execution  of  the  award,  or  from  some  other  time 
to  be  ascertained  by  a  notice  fixed  on  the  church 
door,  all  rights  of  common,  &c.  shall  be  extin- 
guished. The  award  here  mentioned  is  directed 
by  8.  35  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  commissioners,  as 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  the  allotment 
ihall  be  finished;  it  is  to  express  the  quantities, 
jituatifflis,  and  descriptions  of  the  parcels  allotted, 
with  the  roads,  fences,  and  other  circumstances 
}Te*cribed,  and  die  orders  and  regulations  made  by 
he  commissioners ;  it  is  to  be  written  on  parch- 
nent,  and  read  and  executed  by  the  commissioners 
it  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  called  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  execution  of  it  is  to  be  proclaimed 
>n  the  next  Sunday  in  the  parieh  church ;  from 
he  time  of  which  proclamation  only,  and  not  be- 
ore,  such  award  shall  be  considered  as  complete ; 
.nd  it  is  to  be  enrolled  in  one  of  the  courts  of  re- 
ord  at  Westminster,  orwith  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
ar  the  county,  that  recourse  may  be  had  to  it  for 
iiapection ;  and  a  copy  of  this  award,  or  of  any 
art  of  it,  signed  by  the  proper  officer,  shall  be 
dmitted  as  legal  evidence;  and  the  award  itself 
fiall  be  binding  and  conclusive,  unless  where  it 
I  otherwise  enacted ;  and,  if  the  commissioners 
link  fit  to  annex  any  maps  or  plans  to  the  award, 
ley  are  to  be  enrolled  with  and  considwd  as  part 
f  it."*  By  section  17  it  is  enacted  that  persons 
?glecting  or  refusing  to  accept  their  allotments 
ithin  two  calendar  months  horn  the  execution  of 

*  Battoa't  Law  of  RhI  Pnpnty,  pp.  SsO-3Sa. 


the  award,  shall  be  totally  excluded  from  all  in- 
terest in  tike  lands.  By  section  44  it  is  provided 
that  the  statute  shall  take  efifect  only  where  the 
local  acta  ive  silent 

By  the  statute  43  Geo.  III.,  c.  75,  the  commit- 
tees of  lunatics  (that  is,  the  persons  to  whose  care 
they  and  their  estates  may  have  been  committed  by 
the  lord  chancellor)  are  empowered  to  grant  leases 
on  behalf  of  the  lunatic,  and  to  raise  money  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts  or  performance  of  his  en- 
gagements, by  sale  or  mortgage,  as  the  chancellor 
may  direct :  and  by  statute  59  Geo.  III.,  c.  80, 
s.  2,  the  same  power  is  extended  to  customary 
estates,  that  is,  those  to  which  the  title  is  alto- 
gether constituted  by  custom. 

During  this  period  some  acts  relating  to  the 
sulgect  of  charities  were  passed,  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  merely  to  enumerate,  viz. 52  Geo.  HI., 
c.  101,  to  provide  a  summary  remedy  in  caeea  of 
abuses  of  trusts  created  for  charitable  purposes; 
52  Geo.  III.,  c.  102,  for  the  registering  and 
securing  charitable  donations;  58  Geo.  III.,  c.  91 
(amended  by  59  Geo.  III.,  c.  81),  for  appointing 
commissioners  to  inquire  concerning  charities  in 
England  for  the  education  of  the  poor ;  and  59 
Geo.  III.,  c.  91,  for  giving  additional  facilities  in 
applications  to  courts  of  equity  regarding  the. 
management  of  estates  or  funds  belonging  to 
charities. 

The  number  of  statutes  passed  during  this 
period  relating  to  the  subjects  of  trade,  navigation, 
ship-owners,  mariners,  and  fisheries,  was  very 
great,  implying  a  very  great  amount  of  legislative 
activity  in  that  direction.  The  whole  number  of 
statutes  on  the  above  specified  subjects,  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  (the  commencement  of  them) 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  as  given  in 
Sir  William  Evans's  *  Collection  of  the  Statutes,'  is 
79.  Of  these  there  were*  but  13  in  existence  at 
the  commencement  of  George  lll.'s  reign,  and 
only  22  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
indeed  before  1803 ;  so  that  during  the  present 
period,  t.  e.  from  1802  to  1820,  there  were  passed 
about  three  times  as  many  statutes  on  these  sub- 
jects as  during  the  whole  preceding  history  of  our 
legislature  or  existence  of  our  monarchy.  To 
attempt  to  give  anything  of  an  account  or  analysis 
of  these  statutes,  or  even  to  transcribe  the  titles  of 
them,  would  evidently,  in  a  work  of  this  nature, 
be  futile,  and  would  eerve  no  other  purpose  than 
to  take  up  room  which  could  be  much  better 
occupied. 

By  the  statute  52  Geo.  III.,  c.  32,  intituled  "  An 
Act  for  the  relief  of  infant  suitors  in  courts  of  equity, 
entitled  to  stock  or  annuities  in  any  of  the  public  or 
other  funds,  transferable  at  the  Bank  of  Ehigland," 
the  courts  of  chancery  and  exchequer  are  em- 
powered to  order  the  dividends  on  any  stocks, 
funds,  or  annuities,  belonging  to  any  infant  suitors 
in  such  courts,  transferabte  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
standing  in  the  names  of  such  infants,  to  be  paid 
to  the  guardians  of  such  infanta  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  education,  or  otherwise  for  the  tuc  and 
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benefit,  of  such  infants.  And  soon  after  another 
act  (52  Geo.  IIL,c  158)  was  passed  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  act,  and  likewise  of  the 
statute  36  Geo.  III.,  c.  00,  to  all  other  transferable 
stocks  and  funds. 

In  the  preceding  Book  we  observed  *  that  the 
last  General  Stamp  Act  did  not  fall  within  that 
period,  but  it  falls  within  the  present.  This  act, 
the  55  Greo.  III.,  c.  184,  contains  important  pro- 
Tisions  relating  to  bankers,  bankers*  drafts,  bills 
of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  probate  duties, 
&c.,  which  are  arranged  under  their  appropriate 
heads  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  act.  This 
schedule  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  part 
contains  the  duties  on  admissions  to  offices,  &c. ; 
on  instruments  of  conveyance,  contract,  obligation, 
and  security  for  money ;  on  deeds  in  general,  and 
on  other  instruments,  matters,  and  things  not  fall- 
ing under  either  of  the  following  heads.  The 
second  part  coiKains  the  duties  on  law  proceedings, 
or  proceedings  in  the  admiralty  and  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  in  the  several  courts  of  law  and  equity 
«t  Watminster,  and  other  courts  in  Great  Britain, 
and  in  the  offices  belonging  thereto,  and  before  tlie 
lord  high  chancellor  or  the  lord  keeper  or  commis- 
sioners fur  the  custody  of  the  great  seal,  in  matters 
of  bankruptcy  and  lunacy.  The  third  part  con- 
tains the  duties  on  probates  of  wills  and  letters  of 
administration ;  on  confirmations  of  testaments, 
testamentary  and  dative ;  on  inventories  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  commissary  courts  of  Scotland;  on 
legacies  out  of  real  or  personal,  heritable  or  move- 
able estate;  and  on  successions  to  personal  or 
moveable  estates  upon  intestacy.  By  the  second 
section  of  this  act  it  is  enacted  that  there  shall  be 
raised,  levied,  and  paid  unto  and  for  the  use  of 
his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  in  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  fur  and  in 
respect  of  the  several  instruments,  matters,  and 
things  mentioned  and  described  in  the  schedule 
hereunto  annexed  (except  those  standing  under 
the  head  of  exemptions),  or  for  or  in  respect  of  the 
vellum,  imrchroent,  or  paper,  upon  which  such 
instruments,  matters,  and  things,  or  any  of  them, 
shall  be  written  or  printed,  the  several  duties  or 
sums  of  money  set  down  in  figures  against  the 
same  respectively,  or  otherwise  specified  and  set 
forth  in  the  same  schedule;  aud  that  the  yearly 
per  centage  duty  on  insurances  from  loss  by  fire 
therein  mentioned,  shall  commence  and  take  place 
from  and  after  the  28th  day  of  September,  1815; 
and  that  all  the  other  duties  therein  mentioned 
shall  commence  and  take  place  from  and  after  the 
31st  day  of  August,  1815 ;  and  that  the  sud  sche- 
dule and  all  the  provisions,  relations,  and  direc- 
tions therein  contained,  with  respect  to  the  said 
duties,  and  the  inMruments,  matters,  and  things, 
charged  therewith,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
be  part  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  read  and  construed 
as  if  the  same  had  been  inserted  herda  at  this 
place,  and  shall  be  applied,  observed,  and  put  in 
esocntion  accordingly.   The  seventh  section  de- 

•  Vol.Ul.,ii.<OT,iiotc. 


dares  that, "  if  any  person  shall  furge  or  coaitteifeit, 
or  cause  or  procure  to  be  foi^d  or  coanterfnicd, 
any  stamp  or  die,  or  any  part  of  any  stamp  or  die, 
which  shall  have  been  provided,  mad^  or  used  io 
purauance  of  this  act,  or  in  pursuance  of  but 
former  act  or  acts  relating  to  any  stamp  duty  or 
duties,  or  shall  forge,  counterfeit,  or  resemble,  or 
cause  or  procure  to  be  foiled,  counterfeited, 
resembled,  the  impression,  or  any  part  of  the  im- 
pression,  of  any  such  stamp  or  die  as  aforetaid, 
upon  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  or  sbtil 
stamp,  or  mark,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  stanipoi 
or  marked,  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  witi 
any  such  forged  or  counterfeit  stamp  or  die,  or 
part  of  any  stamp  or  die,  as  aforesaid,  with  inttrt 
to  defraud  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  or  succesaoRjof 
any  of  the  duties  hereby  granted,  or  toy  piK 
thereof ;  or,  if  any  person  shall  utter,  or  ^1,  oi 
expose  to  sale,  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  piptr, 
having  thereupon  the  impreasiw  of  any  uicb 
forged  or  counterfeit  stamp  or  die,  or  part  of  m 
stamp  or  die,  or  any  auch  fiirged,  counterfeited, « 
resembled  impression,  or  part  of  impresskn,  u 
aforesaid,  knowing  the  sune  respectively  to  be 
foiged,  counterfeited,  or  resembled  ;  or,  if  any  per 
son  shall  privately  and  secretly  use  any  Btamp  a 
die  which  shall  have  been  so  provided,  nude, 
used,  as  aforesaid,  with  intent  to  defraud  hit  ni- 
jesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  of  any  of  tbe  nii 
duties,  or  any  part  thereof ;  or,  if  any  persiw  fhil  , 
fraudulently  cut,  tear,  or  get  off,  or  cause  or  ^  I 
cure  to  be  cut,  torn,  or  got  off,  the  impresuoni^ 
any  stamp  or  die,  which  shall  have  been  proTitkti. 
made,  or  used,  in  pursuance  of  this  or  aoy  fun»  j 
act,  for  expressing  or  denoting  any  duty  or  dmia 
under  the  care  and  management  of  the  commit 
sioners  of  stamps,  or  any  part  of  such  duty 
duties,  from  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  (Mptr  | 
whatsoever,  with  intent  to  use  the  same  fw  oi  iip>i 
any  other  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  or  uiym- 
strument  or  writing,  charged  or  chaigeable  si'-^ 
any  of  the  duties  hereby  granted,  then  uid  in  mn  ' 
auch  case  every  person  so  oftnding,  and  tttn 
person  knowingly  and  wilfully  aiding,  abetlii^i  I 
assisting  any  person  or  persons  in  committing  ac}  | 
such  ofiience  as  aforesaid,  and  being  thereof  U*- 
fully  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felo'f- 
and  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon,  without  benefi^^ 
clergy."    By  the  eighth  section  the  powers  ai 
provisions  of  former  acta  are  to  extend  to  ibia  aci- 
and  by  the  tenth  section  it  is  declared  that  all  i-- 
Btrumenta  for  or  upon  which  any  stamp  or  stunpj 
shall  have  been  used  of  an  improper  deiiomiiiatito 
or  rate  of  duty,  but  of  equal  or  greater  value  in  tlx 
whole  with  or  than  the  stamp  or  stamps  whicii 
ought  regularly  to  have  been  used  thereon,  ihiH 
nevertheless  be  deemed  valid  and  effectual  in  il^ 
law,  except  in  cases  where  the  stamp  or  stamp 
used  on  such  instruments  shall  have  been  ipeciul]'  ^ 
appropriated  to  any  other  instrument,  by  Iwnii 
its  name  on  the  face  thereof.* 
We  have  already  brought  down  the  huWS  I 
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the  law  of  Ck>pyTight  and  of  Libel  to  the  date  al 
which  our  work  terminates;*  but  there  is  a  ques- 
tion, of  considerable  importance  in  the  present 
day,  having  a  certain  affinity  to  the  subject  of 
literary  property,  of  which  we  hare  nut  yet  treated. 
The  question  is,  in  what  cases  actions  for  libel  may 
be  maintained  against  reviewers,  &c.  for  criticisms 
of  works.    It  was  laid  down  by  Lord  Wynford 
(Best,  C.  J.)  in  Levi  v.  Milne,t  that  the  decla- 
ratory statute  32  Geo.  III.  c  60  does  not  apply  to 
civil  actions;  that  it  only  applies  to  criminal 
caaes,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  in  any 
way  touches  civil  actions;  and  that  the  jury,  with 
respect  to  them,  stand  in  the  same  situation  as 
they  have  always  done.    However,  in  that  branch 
of  civil  actions  for  libel  which  arises  out  of  criti- 
cisms of  books,  the  decisions  of  the  judges  have 
given  to  the  jury  the  same  power  in  substance 
which  the  statute  has  given  to  them  expressly  in 
cases  of  indictment  or  criminal  information,  the 
power,  namely,  of  judging  both  of  the  law  and  the 
fact.    In  the  case  of  Carr  y.  Hood,X  where  an 
action  of  libel  was  brought  against  the  defendant, 
who  had  criticised  a  certain  work  of  the  plaintiff^s, 
the  declaration,  after  setting  forth  that  thie  plaintiff 
had  acquired  great  gains  by  the  sale  of  the  copy- 
right of  divers  books  of  his,  stated  that  the  de- 
fendant, intending  to  expose  him  to  and  to  bring 
upon  him  great  contempt,  laughter,  and  ridicule, 
fidsely  and  m^iciously  published  a  certain  false, 
scandalous,  malicious,  and  defamatory  libel  in  the 
form  of  a  book,  of  and  concerning,  &c.,  which 
same  libel  was  entitled  "  My  Pocket  Book,  or 
Hints  for  a  Ryghte  Merrie  and  Conceited  Tour,  in 
quarto,  to  be  called  The  Stranger  in  Ireland  in 
1805,  by  a  Knight  Errant;'*  and  which  eame 
libel  contained  a  certain  false,  &c.  print  of  the 
said  Sir  John,  in  the  form  of  a  man  of  ludicrous 
and  ridiculous  appearance,  &c.    Plea,  Not  Guilty, 
liord  EUenborough,  C.  J.,  said,  "  Here  the  sup- 
posed libel  has  only  attacked  those  works  of  which 
Sir  John  Carr  is  the  avowed  author;  and  one 
writer,  in  exposing  the  follies  and  errors  of  another, 
may  make  use  of  ridicule,  however  poignant. 
Ridicule  is  often  the  fittest  weapon  whicn  can  be 
employed  for  such  a  purpose.    If  the  reputation 
or  pecuniary  interest  of  such  a  person  suffer,  it  is 
domntan  absque  inj'urid.    Where  is  the  liberty  of 
the  press  if  an  action  can  be  maintained  on  such 
principles?    Perhaps  the  plaintiff's  Tour  is  now 
unsaleable;  but  is  he  to  be  indemnitied  by  receiv- 
ing a  compeusatioD  in  damages  from  the  person 
who  may  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to 
.he   bad  taste  and  inanity  of  his  compositions? 
vVho  would  have  bought  the  works  of  Sir  Robert 
[•'ilmer  after  he  had  been  refuted  by  Mr.  Locke? 
3ut  shall  it  be  said  that  he  might  have  maintained 
n  action  for  defamation  against  that  ^reat  philo- 
o|)  h  er,  who  was  labouring  to  enhghten  and 
meliorate  mankind  ?   We  really  must  not  cramp 

•  Seeanla,  TO),  f.,  pn.  a30-S3»i  and  Vol.  lU..  pp.  61S-UI. 
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observations  upon  authors  and  their  works.  They 
should  be  liable  to  criticism,  to  exposure,  and  even 
to  ridicule,  if  their  compositions  be  ridiculous; 
otherwise  the  first  who  writes  a  book  on  any  sub- 
ject will  maintain  a  monopoly  of  sentiment  and 
opinion  respecting  it.  This  would  tend  to  the 
perpetuity  of  error.  Reflection  on  personal  cha- 
racter is  another  thing.  Show  me  an  attack  on 
the  moral  character  of  this  plaintiff,  or  any  attack 
OB  his  character  unconnected  with  his  authorship, 
and  I  shall  be  as  ready  as  any  judge  who  ever  sat 
here  to  protect  him ;  but  I  cannot  hear  of  malice 
on  account  of  turning  his  works  into  ridicule. 
Every  man  who  publishes  a  book  commits  himself 
to  the  judgment  of  the  p\iblic,  and  any  one  may 
comment  on  hia  performance.  If  the  commentator 
does  not  step  aside  from  the  work,  or  introduce 
fiction  for  the  purpose  of  condemnation,  he  exer- 
cises a  fair  and  legitimate  right.  The  critic  does 
a  great  service  to  the  public  who  wiites  down  any 
vapid  or  useless  publication,  such  as  ought  never 
to  have  appeared.  He  checks  the  dissemination 
of  bad  taste,  and  prevents  people  from  waiting 
both  their  time  and  money  upon  trash.  I  speak 
of  fair  and  candid  criticism,  and  this  every  one 
has  a  right  to  publish,  although  the  author  may 
suffer  a  loss  from  it  Such  a  loss  the  law  does 
not  conuder  as  an  injury,  because  it  is  a  loss 
which  the  party  ought  to  sustain.  It  is.  in  short, 
the  loss  of  fame  and  profits  to  which  he  was  never 
entitled.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  threat- 
ening to  the  liberty  of  the  press  than  the  species 
of  action  before  the  court.  We  ought  to  resist  an 
attempt  against  fair  and  liberal  criticism  at  the 
threshold."  The  chief  justice  concluded  by  direct- 
ing the  jury,  that,  if  the  writer  of  the  publication 
complained  of  had  not  travelled  out  of  the  work 
he  criticised,  for  the  purpose  of  slander,  the  action 
would  not  lie  ;  but.  if  they  could  discern  in  it  any- 
thing persontilly  slanderous  against  the  plaintiff, 
unconnected  with  the  works  he  had  given  to  the 
public,  in  that  case  he  had  a  good  cause  of  action. 
Thus  the  jury  were  here  left  to  determine  not  only 
the  fact  of  publishing,  but  also  whether  the  matter 
published  was  libellous  or  not,  for  by  the  direction 
of  the  court  they  were  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  writer  had  travelled  out  of  the  work  he  criti- 
cised for  the  purpose  of  slander.  Doctrine  similar 
to  the  above  has  been  held  in  later  cases.  In  a 
case*  where  the  plaintiff  was  a  bookseller,  and  the 
declaration  stated  that  the  defendant  intending,  &c. 
to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that  he  (the  plaiutiff) 
published  and  vended  books  of  an  absurd,  im- 
moral, and  improper  tendency,  composed  and 
printed  the  libel  in  question.  Lord  Ellenborough 
held  that  evidence  was  receivable  to  show  the 
general  nature  of  the  plaintiff's  publications  to 
which  the  libel  alluded,  though  it  was  certainly 
actionable  gravely  to  impute  to  a  bookseller  having 
published  a  poem  which  he  had  not  published. 
But,  if  a  writer,  he  added,  under  the  pretence  of 
criticising  a  literarj  work,  introduce  &cts  not 
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stated  in  the  work,  accompanied  with  injurious 
comments  upon  them,  such  writer  is  liable  to  an 
action  for  libel.* 

Am  rwards  that  class  of  cases  where  the  book 
criticised  is  of  Euch  •  chafacter  thiU  the  publica- 
tion of  it  is  ctrntmy  to  law,  it  it  almost  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  the  auUior  of  such  a  book  can 
maintain  no  aeti<m  at  law :  and,  in  case  of 
Walcot  V.  Walker^t  Lord  Eldon  said :  "  It  is  not 
the  business  of  this  court  to  decree  either  an  in- 
junction or  an  account  of  the  profits  of  works  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  author  can  maintain  no 
action  at  law  fur  the  invasion  of  that  which  he 
calls  his  property,  but  which  the  policy  of  the  law 
will  not  permit  him  to  consider  hia  property.  It 
is  no  answer  that  the  defendants  are  as  criminal. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  know  whether  an 
action  at  law  would  lie ;  fur,  if  not,  the  court  ought 
not  to  give  an  account  of  the  unhallowed  profiu  of 
libellous  publicatious.** 

In  consequent  of  the  proceedings  arising  out 
of  the  late  case  of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard^  the  sta- 
tute 3  Vict.  c.  9  was  passed,  which  enacts  that  all 
proceedinga,  criminal  or  civil,  against  persons  for 
publication  of  papers  printed  1^  order  of  parlia- 
ment, shall  be  stayed  upon  the  defendant  bringing 
before  the  court  (after  twenty^four  hours*  notice  to 
tlie  prosecutor  or  plaintiff  of  his  intention  so  to  do) 
a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  lord  high  chan- 
cellor, or  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
the  effect  that  such  publication  is  by  order  of  either 
House  of  Parliament.  The  second  section  enacia 
that  proceedings  shall  be  stayed  when  commenced 
in  respect  of  the  publication  of  a  copy  of  such  a 
report,  &c.,  on  production  and  veri6cation  of  the 
original.  By  the  third  section,  in  proceedings  fur 
printing  any  extract  or  abstract  of  a  paper,  it  may 
be  shown  that  such  extract  or  abstract  was  pub- 
lished bondjide  and  without  malice;  and,  if  such 
shall  be  the  opinion  of  the  jury*  verdict  of  Not 
Guilty  shall  be  entered  for  the  defendant  or  de- 
fendants. 

III.  CRmiHA.L  LsoisLaTifHi.— In  the  pre- 
ceding Book  we  entered  so  fully  into  the  examina- 
tion of  the  statntea  relating  to  riots,  unlawful 
assemblies,  and  combinations,  and  other  similar 
offences  against  the  state,§  that  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  return  particularly  to  that  Bubject  here. 
We  shall,  however,  notice  one  or  two  statutes  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  treason,  which  were 
passed  during  the  present  period,  and  are  charac- 
teristic of  it 

We  mentioned  in  the  last  book  that  the  statute 
30  Geo.  III.  c.  48  had  abolished  the  punishment 
of  burning  vromen  for  high  or  petit  treason,  and 
substituted  hanging  in  its  stead ;  and  now  in  the 
present  period  a  further  amelioration  was  made  in 
the  criminal  code  relating  to  the  punishment  for 

•  8e1w.  N-  P.  104B.    Niihtiiigale  ».  Stookdalc,  London  ittUDits 
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high  treason :  for  by  the  statute  54  Geo.  III.  c. 
146,  after  a  recital  that  in  certain  csms  of  higb 
treason,  as  the  law  then  stood,  the  sentence  le- 
quired  by  law  to  be  pronounced  against  penoiu 
convicted  of  the  said  crime  was  that  they  shoaU 
be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execotioo, 
and  there  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  bvt  not  ustil 
they  were  dead;  that  they  should  be  taken  down 
again,  and  that  when  they  were  yet  slive  ^ii 
bowels  should  be  taken  out  and  burnt  before  thdr 
&ces,  and  that  afterwards  their  heads  should  be 
severed  from  their  bodies,  and  th«r  bodies  be 
divided  into  four  quarters,  and  their  heads  sA 
quarters  be  at  the  king's  disposal; — it  is  enadei 
that  in  all  cases  of  high  treason  in  which,  u 
the  law  then  stood,  the  sentence  was  as  aforesaid, 
the  sentence  to  be  pronounced,  from  the  paMing 
of  the  act,  against  any  person  convicted  ehall  lie, 
that  such  person  shall  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  be  there  hanged  by  ibt 
neck  until  he  or  she  be  dead,  and  that  tftw- 
wards  the  head  shall  be  severed  from  the  bod;  rf 
such  person,  and  the  body,  divided  into  four  qul^ 
ten,  shall  be  disposed  of  aa  his  majesty  and  ha 
successors  shall  think  6t  And  by  sectwn  Sod  it 
is  further  declared,  that  after  sentence  his  majntr 
may,  by  warrant  under  the  sign  manual,  toimta- 
signed  by  a  principal  secretary  of  atate,  direct  Ihat 
fuch  person  as  aforesaid  shall  not  bedrswB,bat 
shall  be  taken  in  such  manner  as  in  the  said  wir- 
rant  is  expressed,  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  ik< 
there  hanged,  but  beheaded  alive;  and  in  mci 
warrant  may  direct  in  what  manner  the  bodt, 
head,  and  quarters  of  such  person  shall  be  di!- 
posed  of. 

The  statute  52  Geo.  III.  c.  156,  after  recitinj 
that  many  priaoners  of  war  confined  and  on  {»rait 
in  different  parts  of  his  majesty*a  dominions  have 
of  late  escaped  by  the  aid  of  many  of  his  msjeity'j 
subjects  and  others,  enacts  that  every  person  *ba 
shall,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
knowingly -and  wilfully  aid  or  assist  any  alien 
enemy  of  hit  majoty,  being  a  prisoner  of  var  in  , 
his  majeity*8  dominions,  whether  snch  jinsoDtr  | 
shall  be  conlSned  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  wj 
prison  or  other  place  of  confineiftent,  or  shsll  be 
suffered  to  be  at  large  in  his  majest^s  dominias 
or  any  part  thereof  on  his  parole,  to  escape  fiw 
euch  prison  or  other  place  of  confinement,  or  Iron 
his  majesty*8  dominions,  if  at  large  upon  parole, 
shall  upon  being  convicted  thereof  be  adjudetd 
guilty  of  felony,  and  be  liable  to  be  transported  a 
a  felon  for  life,  or  for  such  term  of  fourteen  or 
seven  years,  as  the  court  before  whom  such  person 
shall  be  convicted  shall  adjudge.  By  the  3rtl 
section  it  is  enacted,  that,  if  any  person  or  peraom 
owing  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  after  any  such 
prisoner  as  aforesaid  hath  quitted  the  coast  of  tnj 
part  of  his  majesty's  dominions  in  such  his  escape 
as  aforesaid,  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully,  ofx^ 
the  hig^  seas,  aid  or  assist  such  prisoner  in  hi) 
escape  to  or  towards  any  other  dominions  or  place, 
anch  person  shall  also  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony 
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and  be  liable  to  be  traniported  as  aforcBaid ;  and 
such  ofiences  committed  upon  the  high  seas,  and 
not  within  the  body  of  any  county,  shall  and  may 
be  inquired  of,  tried,  heard,  determined,  and  ad- 
judged in  any  county  within  the  realm,  in  like 
manner  as  if  such  ounces  had  been  committed 
within  such  county. 

By  the  statute  59  Geo.  III.  c.  69,  it  is  made  a 
misdemeanour,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment, 
or  both,  for  any  natural-bom  subject  of  his  ma- 
jesty, without  ucence  under  the  sign  manual  or 
aigniiicd  by  order  in  council,  or  by  proclamation, 
to  enter  or  agree  to  enter  into  the  service  or 
under  or  in  aid  of  any  foreign  prince  or  people, 
or  person  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  government  in  any  foreign  state,  pro- 
vince, or  part  thereof,  as  an  officer,  soldier,  sailor, 
or  in  any  warlike  capacity  whatsoever,  or  even  to 
go  abroad  with  that  intent;  or  for  any  person 
whatever,  in  any  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions, 
even  to  attempt  to  enlist  any  person  for  any  of 
these  purposes.  The  6th  section  imposes  a  forfeit 
of  50/.  on  the  master  of  any  ship  for  every  such 
person  whom  he  shall  knowingly  take  on  board, 
and  on  the  owner  for  every  such  person  whom  he 
shall  knowingly  even  agree  to  take  on  board  ;  the 
ship  to  be  detained  till  the  penalty  he  paid,  or  bail 
found  fur  the  payment  The  7th  and  8th  sections 
provide  against  the  equipment  or  arming,  wholly 
or  partially,  of  any  ship,  with  intent  to  employ 
her  as  a  ship  of  war,  transport,  or  store-ship,  in 
the  service  of  any  foreign  state  or  persons  exer- 
cising any  powers  of  government. 

By  the  statute  52  Geo.  III.  c.  143,  the  import- 
ant statute  now  in  force  on  the  subject  of  violations 
of  the  revenue  laws,  all  the  ofiences  against  the 
revenue  laws,  which  by  the  laws  then  in  force  were 
felony  without  benefit  of  clei^,  are  made  felony 
with  benefit  of  clergy,  except  certain  offences, 
which  the  act  enumerates.  These  consist  of  cer- 
tain offences  agunst  the  post-ofGce;  of  forging 
certain  government  certificates  and  stamps;  of  as- 
sisting with  arms  iu  illegal  exportation,  running, 
relanding,  rescuing,  &c.,  when  committed  by  three 
or  more  persons  armed  with  fire-arms  or  other 
offensive  weapons ;  of  maliciously  shooting  at  or 
upon  any  vessel  or  boat  of  his  majesty's  navy,  or 
in  the  service  of  the  customs  or  excise,  within  cer- 
tain specified  limiu,  or  within  the  same  limits 
maliciously  shooting  at,  maiming,  or  dangerously 
wounding  nny  officer  of  his  msjesty's  military  or 
naval  forces,  or  of  the  customs  or  excise,  or  any 
person  aiding  him  in  the  due  execution  of  his  duty 
under  any  revenue  act,  or  act  for  the  prevention 
of  smuggling. 

By  the  statute  5J3  Geo.  III.  c.  I3H,  jj      ,  i 
*'  An  Act  to  abolish  tiie  punjahnnnt  i.f  tij^  MlU''^^^ 
except  in  certain  casi^:?,"  it  ig  enit^icii.  tu  OjlJi?''^}'''' 
iind  after  the  passini;  of  tliia  art  jnr/j;,jj   t  f^ffl^ 
not  be  given  and  a^  iii-tlciJ  Jit;aiji4t  any  /-h  uA\^ 
persons  convicted  of  ;iri}'  c;fit.'iij:e,  ijjaf  Bh  ^  aT 

or  persons  do  stand  in  or  upon  tb$ piJL  ^yi  a  \t 
for  the  offences  he«te»fer.WB|jwftj^»^  (.^ 
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statute,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding : 
provided  that  all  laws  now  in  force  whereby  any 
person  is  subject  to  punishment  for  the  taking 
any  false  oath,  or  for  committing  any  manner  of 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  or  for  the  procuring  or 
suborning  any  other  person  so  to  do,  or  for  wil* 
fully,  falsely,  and  corruptly  affirming  or  declaring, 
or  procuring  or  suborning  any  other  person  so  to 
affirm  and  declare,  in  any  matter  or  thing,  which 
if  the  ssme  had  been  deposed  in  the  usual  form 
would  have  amounted  to  wilful  and  corrupt  pei> 
jury,  shall  continue  and  be  in  full  force  and  effect ; 
and  that  all  persons  guilty  of  any  of  the  said  seve- 
ral offences  shall  incur  and  suffer  the  same  punish- 
ment, penalties,  and  forfeitures  as  such  jiersons 
were  subject  to  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
realm,  or  any  of  them,  before  the  passing  of  this 
act,  and  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  made."  And 
section  2  substitutes  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both,  in  lieu  of  the  sentence  of  pillory.  This 
punishment  has  since,  however  ("perhaps,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,*  "  through  inadver- 
tency'*), been  inflicted  by  the  51  Geo.  ill.  c.  12. 

There  is  a  subject  which,  though  in  one  point 
of  view  it  belongs  to  the  head  of  Real  Property, 
yet,  as  the  statutes  relating  to  itwhich  were  passed 
during  this  period  view  it  rather  under  the  head 
of  Criminal  Legislation,  may  be  now  noticed  under 
that  head.  Formerly,  by  the  English  law,  both 
villems  Tegardant  and  villeins  in  gross  were  con- 
sidered as  real  property.  Consequently  all  the 
incidents  of  real  property  attached  to  them;  so 
that  some  passages  of  the  old  books  seem  to  our 
modem  ideas  not  a  little  strange.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, this  passage  from  Perkins : — *'  If  a  man 
be  seized  of  a  villein  in  gross  in  fee,  and  the  lord 
of  the  villein  hath  issue  a  son,  which  son  marrieth 
a  wife,  and  the  fiither  dieth,  and  the  son  dieth  be- 
fore any  seizure  of  the  villein,  yet  his  wife  shall  be 
endowed  of  the  villein."t  Thus,  also,  as  there 
may  be  waste  in  houses,  gardens,  parks,  fish-ponds, 

■  S  Coleridne'i  BImIuIoiw'i  Com.  1S3,  uota  («). 

t  Sect.  S1».  Tbe  Utla  of  Peikiu's  work  (wliicb  i*  one  of  Kreat  au- 
tlioriiy  In  aid  Uw)  U  '  A  profiubte  booke  of  Hauer  JolinVerkinf, 
fellow  of  tti«  iDDetTrinple,  trenting  of  the  Uiri  of  EDKland.  Lou. 
doQ,  IbSS.'  It  may  perhapi  be  nrcMary  here  to  temiod  tim  reader 
tliat  dnwer  to  Engliih  luwb  an  eMale  for  life,  which  Ihe  law  givet  lo 
the  *i(a,  after  the  ileceaw  of  h«  hualund,  in  the  third  pan  of  the 
landi  and  tenemeals  of  which  the  huibnnd  was  seiudi  in  deed  or  la 
law,  at  any  time  durine  the  maniage,  for  a  legAl  eatate  of  inheritauc* 
iu  poMi-aeion-  The  fuilowing  ob&ervatioiw  in  a  note  to  8  Ul.  Comm. 
134  wll)  he  found  not  uuintereetiug,  if  for  no  other  reaMU  than  that 
they  explain  Uie  meaning  uf  an  exprewion  leldom  undentood  by  ihoee 
who  UM  tl.  "Whenipedal  i^dowmenla  were  made  ad  (Wtian  ee- 
eletiet,  ilie  huiliand,  after  *IB>Lnce  made  and  irolh  plighted,  need  to 
declare  with  what  apeciSc  laodi  he  meant  to  andow  hie  wift-  (jqtiud 
doUm  anal  de  tali  mimeriu  canpertiaeatiit.  Sic  ,  Bract.  1.  ii.c.  39,,.  S.), 
and  therefore  in  the  old  York  ritual  (Seld.  t7«.  Hebr..  l.ii.  c.  al) 
there  la  at  thii  part  uf  the  imtTimoiilil  tervlcs.lhe  tonowlog  lubiie : 
■'  Sacerduf  tulemwrt  dvtem  mvlierit :  et,  li  terra  ri  ia  doten  deiitr.  lanc 
dieowr  pta/iaw  uie,"  8cc.  Whren  ihe  wVIe  wm  endowed  generally 

l,«^^Q^;  I  .lu-e  .clow  -  O..^  ^VX  Wme  V«Ae  W  ^ 
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timber,  &c.,  formerly  there  might  be  waste  in  vil- 
leins. Some  of  the  distinctiooa  tnlcen  in  the  old 
books  are  curious  as  to  what  acts  might  and  what 
might  not  amount  to  legal  waste  in  rc^rd  to  vil- 
leins. Thus : — **  If  tenant  in  dower  of  a  manor 
to  which  villeins  are  regardant  manumits  the  vil- 
leins, this  is  not  any  waste,  because  it  is  not  any 
manumission  but  against  herself;  for  he  in  rever- 
sion may  seize  them  after  her  death.  (2  Hen.  VI. 
11,  Curia.)  But  if  she  had  beat  the  villeins,  or 
constrained  tliem  to  do  other  services  which  they 
did  not  before,  by  which  they  go  out  of  the 
seigniory,  it  is  waste.   (2  Hen.  VI.  1 1.)  "  * 

We  here  see  a  lime  when  men  were  considered 
as  a  species  of  real  property  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. But,  though  as  regards  general  law  that 
time  has  long  passed  away,  according  to  certain 
local  laws  a  similar  Btate  of  things  existed  till  very 
recently  in  some  of  the  dependencies  of  the  British 
empire,  governed  by  the  English  laws.  During  the 
period  of  which  we  now  write,  there  were  British 
statutes  recognizing  a  local  state  of  slavery  in  cer- 
tain Britiah  colonies — recognizing  too  a  trade  in 
slaves.  The  slave  trade  was  abolished,  as  fu:  as 
r^arded  British  participation  in  it,  by  the  statute 
47  Geo.  III.,  sess.  1,  c.  36;  amended  and  ren- 
dered more  effectual  by  stat.  51  Geo.  III.  c.  23, 
by  which  carrying  on  the  slave  trade,  or  being  in 
any  way  engaged  therein,  is  declared  to  be  felony. 
These  statutes  were  further  amended  by  the  58 
Geo.  III.  c.  49  and  the  59  Geo.  III.  c  120.  But 
they  were  all  repealed  and  the  whole  law  on  the 
subject  consolidated  by  the  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  113. 
The  act  for  establishing  a  registry  of  colonial 
slaves  in  Great  Britain  (stat.  59  Geo.  III.  c.  120) 
has  in  its  principal  provisions  been  fully  recited 
and  confirmed  by  stat.  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  113,8.  37. 
It  prohibits  all  sales,  mortgages,  and  charges  of 
alaves,  made  within  the  United  Kingdom,  unless 
the  slaves  be  previously  registered  at  the  office,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  from  the  colony ;  and  oiacts, 
that  after  1st  January,  1820,  "no  deed  or  iu> 
Btniment,  mode  or  executed  within  this  United 
Kingdom,  whereby  any  slave  or  slaves  in  any  of 
the  said  colonies  shall  oe  intended  to  be  mortgaged, 
sold,  charged,  or  in  any  manner  transferred  or  con- 
veyed, or  any  estate  or  interest  therein  created  or 
raised,  shall  be  good  or  valid  in  law,  tu  pass  or 
convey,  charge  or  affect  any  such  slave  or  slaves, 
unless  the  registered  name  and  description,  or 
names  and  descriptions  of  such  slave  or  slaves 
shall  be  duly  set  forth  in  such  deed  or  instrument, 
or  in  some  schedule  thereupon  endorsed  or  thereto 
annexed,  according  to  the  then  latest  registration, 
or  corrected  registration,  of  such  slave  or  slaves  in 
the  said  office  of  the  registrar  of  slaves.**  This  is 
followed  by  several  provisos;'  that  instruments 
shall  nut  be  vitiated  by  Uie  mistakes  of  clerks ; 
that  mortgages  or  charges,  made  before  the  act 
(12th  July,  1819),  may  be  transferred  as  formerly ; 
that  wills,  probates,  letters  of  administration,  and 
conveyances  and  assignments  made  under  the  au- 
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thority  of  a  commission  of  bankrupt,  or  of  ant 
court  of  justice.  &c.,  shall  not  be  affected;  and 
that  the  issue  of  registered  slaves,  bom  (ince  the 
last  return,  shall  be  considered  as  roistered.* 

The  statutes  45  Geo.  III.  c.  10,  and  46  Gn. 
III.  c.  98,  are  the  laws  now  in  force  for  the  icgn- 
lation  of  quarantine.  The  substance  of  their  pro- 
visions is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  in 
one  of  hia  notes  to  his  edition  of  BlackttoDc'i 
Commentaries :  —  "  Many  offences  described  in 
these  statutes  are  punished  by  pecuniary  penaltia 
and  imprisonment ;  but  it  is  felony,  without  beneE; 
of  clergy,  for  any  master  knowingly  to  omit  dii- 
closing  that  he  has  touched  at  any  infected  place, 
or  baa  any  infected  person  on  board,  or  wilfdk  tii 
omit,  under  such  circumstances,  the  hoisting  ibt 
yellow  flag ;  it  is  also  a  capital  offence  for  pcnoM 
liable  to  perform  quarantine  to  refuse  to  repair  le 
the  appointed  place  for  performing  it,  or  to  ecipe 
from  It ;  and  for  any  offico'  of  qnarantioe  Iedu*- 
ingly  to  permit  any  person,  ship,  or  goods  lo 
depart  or  be  conveyed  from  such  place  wiihr«t 
permission  of  his  majesty,  or  to  give  a  fyiat  certifi- 
cate of  the  due  performance  of  quarantine.  Pff- 
Bons  uninfected  who  once  enter  a  lazaret  art  iiid 
under  the  same  restrictions,  and  exposed  to  \k 
same  punishmenta,  as  those  performing  quarantiLt 
there.  It  is  also  a  capital  offence  to  coovey  clis- 
deslinely,  or  conceal  for  such  purpose,  any  letim 
or  goods  from  a  ship  in  quarantine.  By  the  com- 
mon law,  it  is  a  nuisance  to  expose  persons  infeetd 
with  contagious  disorders  in  streeta  or  places  i 
public  resort,  and,  therefore,  though  it  is  not  un- 
lawful to  inoculate  with  the  small-pox,  yet  it  mus 
be  done  under  such  guards,  and  the  patieats  aftf^ 
wards  so  managed,  as  not  to  endanger  the  puHk 
health  by  the  communication  of  the  diseet 
R.  V,  Vantandillo,  4  M.  and  S.  73,  and  R.  v.  Hu- 
nett,  4M.  and  S.  272."  f 

By  the  statute  43  Geo.  III.  c  58,  commonir 
called  Lord  EUenborough's  Act,  attemptt  u 
murder  by  certam  means  are  made  capital  felonia 
This  statute,  to  quote  the  summary  given  by  Mr, 
Justice  Coleridge,  punishes  with  death  is  pris' 
cipals,  counsellors,  aiders,  and  abettors,  the  mili- 
ciously  shooting  at  any  of  his  majesty's  subjeca; 
the  presenting,  pointing,  or  levelling  any  kind  of 
loaded  fire-arms  at  any  one ;  the  attemptiog  in 
any  way  to  discharge  the  same  at  any  one ;  !t>b- 
bing  or  cutting  any  one,  wiih  intent  in  so  doius 
any  of  these  things  to  murder,  rob,  maim,  dis- 
figure, disable,  or  do  any  other  grievous  bodily 
harm  to  such  person,  or  with  intent  to  obstruct  or 
resist  the  lawful  apprehension  or  detainer  of  tbe 
person  so  stabbing  or  cutting,  or  of  any  acromplicc. 
for  any  offence  for  which  he  or  they  may  be  li«ble 
by  law  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  maliciou^; 
administering  any  deadly  poison  or  olhcr  noxiitf 
thing,  with  intent  to  murder,  or  cause  the  mwix- 
riage  of,  any  woman  then  quick  with  child. 

•  It  may  be  tlmcat  nnuMMity  ta  add  that,  by  th»  ikMIe^*- 
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•ame  statute  |iroTides,  however,  Uiat,  if  the  shootiDe 
at,  levellingi  or  attempting  to  discharge  the  Loaded 
fire-arms,  or  the  atabbing  or  cutting,  were  done 
under  such  drcumstences  as  Uiat,  if  death  had 
ensued,  the  same  would  not  in  law  have  amounted 
to  muider,  then  the  ptrty  charged  shall  be  ac- 
quitted.This  statute  also,  aays  the  same  writer 
in  a  Bubaequent  note  to  his  edition  of  Blackstone, 
makes  it  a  capital  felony  wilfully  and  maliciously 
to  set  fire  to  any  house,  bam,  granary,  hop-oast, 
outhouse,  mill,  warehouse,  or  shop,  whether  the 
same  shall  then  be  in  the  party's  own  possession 
or  not,  if  it  be  done  with  intent  to  injure  or  de- 
fraud his  majesty,  any  of  his  subjects,  or  any  body 
corporate.  The  principal  object  of  this  enactment 
was  to  comprise  the  cases  of  persons  burning 
houses,  mills,  &c.,  of  which  they  are  tenants  or 
owners,  to  the  injury  of  tbeir  landlords,  or  to 
defraud  the  insurers.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  any  distinct  malice  or  intent  to  defraud  be- 
yond tlmt  whidi  the  law  necessarily  im^diea  from 
the  act  of  deliberate  arson.**t 

The  statute  52  Geo.  III.  c.  130,  makes  it  a 
capital  felony  maliciously  to  bum  or  set  fire  to  any 
buildings,  erections,  or  engines  used  in  the  carrying 
on  any  trade  or  manufactory,  or  in  which  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  are  deposited. 
■  The  statute  43  Geo.  III.  c.  113,  repeals  the 
provisions  of  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12  (by  which  captains 
'  and  mariners  belonging  to  ships,  and  destroying 
'  the  same,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners  and  in- 
'  surers,  are  made  guUty  of  felony,  without  benefit 
of  clergy),  and  makes  it  a  capital  felony,  triable 
within  a  county,  if  committed  there,  and  according 
to  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15,  if  on  the  high  seas, 
wilfully  to  cast  away,  bum,  or  otherwise  destroy 
any  vessel,  or  to  counsel  the  same  to  be  don^  if  it 
be  done  accordingly,  with  intent  malicioiuiy  to 
prejudice  any  owner  of  such  vessel,  or  of  any  goods 
loaded  on  board,  or  any  person  or  body  corporate 
who  shall  have  insured  the  ship,  freight,  or  goods. 
The  sUtute  57  Geo.  III.  c.  127,  s.  4,  consoli- 
>  dates  the  various  statutes  on  the  subject  of  forging 
and  couoterfeitiug  letters  of  attorney  and  writings 
of  various  kinds,  and  of  personating  the  characters 
of  officers,  seamen,  or  other  persons,  for  purposes 
of  fraud,  in  order  to  receive  their  wages;  and 
embraces  all  the  cases  of  personation  and  forgery, 
to  obtain  wages,  pay,  prize*money,  bounty-money, 
pension-money,  or  other  allowances  of  money,  of 
any  naval  or  marine  officer,  seaman,  marine,  or 
other  person  entitled  to  such  w^es,  &c.,  and 
make*  the  offenra  felony,  without  benefit  of  clei^, 
and  punishable  with  death. 

The  present  period  ia  diitinniiahed  by  the 
humane  ezertiona  of  Sir  Samud  Rranilly  and 
others  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  English  penal 
code.  That  code  wanted  amendment  in  two  op- 
posite directions,  having,  as  the  new  statutes 
which  we  have  just  been  giving  an  imperfect  ab- 
stract of  sufficiently  show,  allowed  aome  heavy 
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offences  to  escape  with  a  very  slight  punishment, 
while  it  punished  other  offences,  comparatively 
light,  with  disproportioned  and  inhuman  severity. 
On  the  18th  of  May,  1808,  Sir  Samud  Komilly 
introduced  a  hill  to  repeal  the  statute  of  8  EUz. 
c.  4,  by  which  the  pnnishment  of  deadi  was  in- 
flicted for  the  offence  of  privatdy  steding  from  the 
person.  This  bill,  with  some  amendments,  passed 
into  a  law,  and  became  the  statute  48  Geo.  III. 
c.  129.  By  this  statute  (sect  2)  it  is  enacted  that 
"  every  person  who  shall  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
place  whatever,  felcmiously  steal,  take,  and  carry 
away  any  money,  goods,  or  chattels,  from  the  per- 
son of  any  other,  whether  privily  without  his 
knowledge  or  not,  but  without  such  force  or  put- 
ting in  fear  as  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime 
of  robbery,  or  who  shall  be  present,  aiding  and 
abetting  therein,  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  such  term,  nut  less 
than  seven  years,  as  the  judge  or  court  before 
whom  any  such  person  shall  be  convicted  shdl 
adjudge,  or  shdl  be  liable,  in  case  the  aaid  judge 
or  court  shdl  think  fit,  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or 
to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  baid  labour  in  the 
common  gaol,  house  of  correction,  or  penitentiary 
house,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years.'* 

In  the  session  of  1810  Sir  Samud  Homilly  in- 
troduced three  bills,  to  reped  the  statutes  10  and 
U  Will.  III.,  12  Anne,  and  24  Geo.  II.,  making 
the  privately  stealing  in  a  shop  goods  of  the  vdue 
of  five  shillings,  or  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  on 
board  a  vessd  in  a  navigable  river,  property  of  the 
vdue  of  forty  shillings,  capital  felonies.  AH  these 
bills  were  lost,  the  first  in  the  Lords,  and  the  se- 
cond in  the  Commons,  the  third  being  withdrawn  ; 
but  in  the  following  year  Sir  Sunud  carried 
through  a  bill  to  abdidi  the  punidunent  of  death 
for  staling  from  Ueadung-grounda,  which  became 
the  statute  51  Geo.  III.  c.  41 ;  and  in  1812  he 
procured  a  reped  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  which 
made  it  capital  in  soldiers  and  mariners  to  be 
found  wandering  about  the  realm  without  a  pass. 
It  would  be  unfair  not  to  add  here  that,  though  at 
the  time  the  opposition  offered  to  the  measures  he 
proposed  by  those  who  took  a  different  view  of 
crimind  law  reform  from  Sir  Samud  Romilly 
(among  the  most  powerful  of  whom  Lord  Ellen- 
horougn  was  conspicuous)  was  successful,  yet  very 
shortly  afler  his  death  several  of  those  alterations 
in  the  law  which  he  to  zedously  promoted  were 
carried  into  effect.  The  statute  of  William  III., 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  for  the  offence 
of  privatdy  stealing  in  a  shop  to  the  vdue  of  five 
sbillings,  was  repealed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rdgn  of  George  IV.,  and  transportation  or  im- 
prisonmeut  substituted.*  The  stMute  of  George  II., 
making  it  capital  to  sted  goods  to  the  vdue  of 
forty  shillings  on  board  a  vessd  in  a  navigable 
river,  was  also  repeded  about  the  same  time,  and 
transportation  or  imprisonment  substituted-t  The 
nlue  of  the  goods  stolen  in  a  dwelling-house,  ne- 
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cessary  to  render  the  offence  capital,  was  also  a 
few  years  after  raised  from  forty  shillings  to  five 
pounds.* 

During  this  period  several  statutes  relating  to 
bankrupts  were  passed,  but  ai  they,  together  with 
all  the  other  former  enactmenta  respecting  bank- 
rupts, were  repealed  by  the  statute  6  Geo.  IV.  c. 
16,  it  ia  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  them. 


LoibElmw. 


Among  the  lawyers  of  this  period  the  most  pro- 
minent both  for  station  and  legal  learning  was  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldun.  Lord  Brougham,  in 
sketching  the  peculiarities  of  Lord  Eldon's  pro- 
feesional  life,  says  :  "That  he  had  all  the  natural 
qualities  and  all  the  acquired  accomplishments 
which  go  to  form  the  greatest  legal  character,  is 
undeniable.  To  extraordinary  acuteness  and 
quickness  of  apprehension  he  added  a  degree  of 

J)atient  industry  which  no  labour  could  weary,  a 
on  of  investigation  which  no  harshnMs  in  the 
most  uninteresting  subject  could  repulse.  His 
ingenuity  was  nimble  in  a  singular  degree,  and  it 
was  inexhaustible ;  subtlety  was  at  all  times  the 
moat  distinguishing  feature  of  his  understanding; 
and,  after  all  other  men's  resources  had  been  spent, 
he  would  at  once  discover  matters  which,  though 
often  too  far  refined  for  use,  yet  seemed  so  natural 
to  the  ground  which  his  predecessors  had  laboured 
and  lell  apparently  bare,  that  no  one  could  deem 
them  exotic  and  far-fetched,  or  even  forced. 
When,  with  such  powers  of  apprehending  and  of 
inventing,  he  possessed  a  memory  almost  unparal- 
leled, and  alike  capable  of  storing  up  and  readily 
producing  both  the  most  general  principles  and 
the  most  minute  details,  it  is  needless  to  add  that 
he  became  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  learned 
lawyera  who  ever  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall, 
if  not  the  moat  leuiiw ;  for,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  science  has  been  more  than  doubled  in 
bulk,  and  in  variety  of  subjects  has  been  increased 
fourfold,  since  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  it  ia  hardly 
possible  to  question  his  superiority  to  the  great 
light  of  English  jurisprudence,  the  only  man  in 
our  legal  history  with  whom  this  comparison  can 
be  instituted."! 

•7Bnd8  6w.IV.  c.S«,f  IX. 

f  Hlitotloml  BkvlohM  at  StatMBen  vho  flourlihnd  In  tiie  Hme  of 
Qmgt  III.  By  Henry  Lord  Btongtwm.  SMond  Nrin,  p.  M. 


In  general  intellectual  superiority,  kowncr, 
Lord  Eldon  will  scarcely  be  placed  by  mj  m 
above  Lord  Hardwicke,  who,  while  he  had  pedapi 
no  superior  in  learning,  had,  we  should  be  iocliDcd 
to  say,  no  equal  in  power  of  mind  ctcq  mm 
the  distinguiued  men  who  have  ancoeisivcly  oca- 

£ied  the  same  seat  with  himself.  We  rnnit  idc, 
owever,  in  power  of  mind  enrdsed  in  the  jnfi- 
cial  functions,  for  no  one  can  doubt  that,  ooiiiel 
in  another  direction.  Lord  Bacon  displayed  ponn 
of  mind  superior  to  his.  It  is  worth  RDUtiiv 
that  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Hardwicke  sat  ucW 
cellors  about  the  same  length  of  time,  both  liim 

f>reviouBly  presided  with  great  ability  in  a  (mm 
aw  court.  But  the  precedence  in  point  of  tinH. 
independently  of  other  considerationa,  hn  niiili 
Lord  Hardwicke's  judgments  form  a  Ua  liriR 
proportion  of  that  body  of  jurisprudence  whd; 
receives  the  name  of  equity  than  those  Ihc 
Eldon. 

In  reference  to  Lord  Eldon*a  downesa  incodie 
to  a  determination  as  a  judge,  Lord 
says :  "  It  would  be  far  more  correct  lotaj'tiii 
he  had  great  reluctance  to  pronounce  the  deoaoi 
he  hadwng  ago,  without  any  hesitatioii,  cone 
The  bad  habit  mto  which  he  fell,  of  not  attcndiit 
to  the  arguments  while  they  were  delivenog  liefat 
him,  made  him  often  poatpone  the  forming  of  b 
opinion,  but  it  was  because  he  poetponed  givii; 
his  attention  to  the  case.    As  soon  as  he  broofi: 
his  mind  to  bear  upon  it,  he,  with  great  eauiK 
quickness,  came  to  a  judgment  regarding  it; 
having  a  great  and  most  juat  confidence  ia 
soundness  of  that  judgment,  be  scarcely  eier  lits 
altered  it  in  any  material  respect.     lodeai,  , 
hesitation  with  which  he  pronounced  it,  tbe  ils* 
nesB  with  which  he  gave  it  at  all,  and,  wba  k  ; 
gave  it,  the  numberless  arguments  on  both  si^  ' 
which  be  produced,  and  the  endless  diffioite 
which  he  raised  in  the  way  of  the  coone  hew 
manifestly  all  the  while  taJdi^,  gave  him  tiei 
appearance  of  hesitation  and  nnceitaintT, 
made  the  person  who  knew  him  not  ftar  tfailt^ 
was  a  vacillating  judge,  who  had  hudlj  ixv^ , 
any  opinion  at  all  upon  the  case,  and  might  t<  | 
overset  by  the  casting  of  dust  in  the  balinoj^ 
make  each  side  almost  indifferently  prepondent 
And  it  is  afterwards  added,  "  It  would  be  noa- 
aggeration  at  all  to  assert  that  Lord  Eldoo'ijndr 
ments  were  more  quickly  formed,  and  more  oba> 
nately  adhered  to,  than  those  of  any  odier  jmi? 
who  ever  dealt  with  such  various,  difficult,  , 
complicated  questions  as  he  had  to  diipoe  <^  \ 
But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  wcii  (i: 
dence  as  the  fbllowmg?    In  Whitmore  v.  irr 
/awny,t  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  ia  reported  n 
expressing  himself  in  these  terms "  It  ii  if 
possible  in  the  construction  of  audi  a  will  »^ 
to  be  quite  sure  I  am  i^ht  in  the  opinion  1 
formed;  and  yet  I  confess  an  inclination  of 
nion,  rising  almost  to  confidence,  that  tbe  cUin 
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&c.  Again,  in  ex-parte  Knott,*  he  made  the 
following  remaxk: — "Upon  some  part*  of  this 
case  I  have  not  doubt  enough  to  induce  me  to 
postpone  the  judgment.**  His  lordship  speaks  of 
douht  and  postponing  judgment  almost  as  if  the; 
-were  things  to  he  sought,  not  avoided.  But  on 
one  occasion  he  surpassed  himielf*  beginning  a 
decision  by  saying,  "  Having  had  doubts  upon  this 
will  for  twenQr  years,*'  &c.t  After  this  we  must 
be  allowed  to  doubt  if  it  can  he  correctly  asserted 
that  Lord  Eldon's  judgments  were  in  any  sense 
or  d^ee  "  quickly  formed.**  Jjord  Brougham 
indeed  adds,  "  But  the  apparent  hesitation  and  the 
certain  delay  were  of  the  very  worst  consequence 
to  his  usefiunaa  on  Uie  bench."  Wbethor  the 
hesitation  wu  apparent  or  real,  the  delay  was  in- 
deed certain,  ana  muat  have  been  attended  with 
diaaitroiu  conseqnences  to  the  snitm  interested 
in  a  will  upon  whidi  his  lordship  had  indulged  in 
hia  luxury  of  doubting  for  twenty  years,  his  besita- 
tion  having  been,  if  we  may  believe  himself,  not 
merely  appiroit  bat  real. 


Lou  Stowiu. 


The  name  of  Lord  Eldon  suggests  that  of  his 
brother.  Sir  William  Scott  (Lord  Stowell),  whose 
eminence  in  his  department  equalled,  if  it  did  not 
exceed,  that  of  hia  better-known  brother  in  his. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  give  Lord  Brougham's 
'  account  of  this  eminent  civilian's  peculiar  judicial 
I  characteristica.  "  There  haa  seldom,'*  says  his 
lordship,  '^if  ever,  appeared  in  the  profeasion  of 
the  law  any  one  so  peculiarly  endowed  with  all  the 
learning  and  capacity  whioi  can  accomplish,  as 
well  as  all  the  graces  which  can  embdlish,  the 
judicial  character,  as  this  eminent  person.  Con- 
fining himself  to  the  comparatively  narrow  and 
sequestered  walks  of  the  consistorial  tribunals,  he 
had  early  been  withdrawn  from  the  contentions  of 
the  forum,  had  lost  the  readiness  with  which  his 
great  natural  acuteness  must  have  furnished  him, 
and  had  never  acquired  the  habits  which  forensic 
strife  is  found  to  form— the  preternatural  power  of 
suddenly  producing  all  the  mind's  resources  at  the 
call  of  the  moment,  and  shifting  their  application 
nimbly  from  point  to  point,  aa  that  ezigencv  varies 
in  its  purpow  or  ita  du«ction.   But  ao  had  he 
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also  escajped  the  hardneas,  not  to  aw  the  coarse- 
ness, which  is  inseparable  from  such  rough  and 
constant  use  of  the  faculties,  and  which,  wliile  it 
sharpens  their  edge  and  their  point,  not  seldom 
contaminates  the  taste,  and  withdraws  the  mind 
from  all  pure,  and  generous,  and  classical  inter- 
course, to  matters  of  a  vulgar  and  a  technical 
order.  His  judgment  was  of  the  highest  cast; 
calm,  firm,  enlarged,  penetrating,  profound.  His 
powers  of  reasoning  were  in  proportion  great,  and 
still  more  refined  than  extensive,  though  singidarly 
frtt  from  anything  like  versatility,  and  liable  to 
be  easily  disturbed  in  their  application  to  every- 
day use.  If  the  retired  and  ahnost  solitarv  habits 
of  the  comparatively  aecluded  widk  in  which  he 
moved  had  given  him  little  relish  for  Uie  strenuous 
and  vehement  warfare  of  rapid  argumentation  and 
the  logic  of  unprepared  debate,  hia  vast  superiori^ 
was  apparent  when,  as  from  an  eminence,  he  was 
called  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  dispute,  and  to 
marshal  the  variegated  facts,  disentangle  the  in- 
tricate mazes,  and  array  the  conflicting  reasons 
which  were  calculated  to  distract  or  suspend  men's 
judgment.  If  ever  the  praise  of  being  luminous 
could  be  justly  bestowed  upon  human  compo- 
sitions, it  was  upon  his  judgments,  and  it  was  the 
approbation  constantly,  and  as  it  were  peculiarly, 
appropriated  to  those  wonderfol  exhibitions  of  ju- 
dicial capacity. 

**  It  would  be  easy,  but  it  would  be  endless,  to 
enumerate  the  causes  in  which  his  great  powers, 
both  of  legal  investigation,  of  accurate  reasoning, 
and  of  lucid  statement,  were  displayed  to  the  ad- 
miration, not  only  of  the  profeuion,  but  of  the 
leas  learned  reader  of  his  judgments.  The^  who 
deal  vrith  such  causes  as  occupied  the  attention  of 
this  great  judge  have  this  advantage,  that  the 
subjecta  are  of  a  nature  connecting  them  with 
general  principles,  and  the  matter  at  stake  is  most 
frequently  of  considerable  importance,  not  seldom 
of  the  greatest  interest  The  masses  of  property 
of  which  the  consistorial  courts  have  to  dispose 
are  of^en  very  great;  the  matrimonial  rights  on 
which  they  have  to  decide  are  of  an  interest  not  to 
be  measured  by  money  at  all ;  hut  the  questions 
which  arise  in  administering  the  law  of  nations 
comprehend  within  their  scope  the  highest  national 
rights,  mvolve  the  existence  of  peace  itself,  define 
tlw  duties  of  neutrality,  set  limito  to  the  preroga- 
tivea  of  war.  Accordingly,  the  volume  which  re- 
cords Sir  W.  S<»tt*B  judgments  ia  iK»t,  like  the 
reports  of  common  law  cases,  a  book  only  unsealed 
to  the  members  of  the  legal  profession;  it  may 
well  be  in  the  hands  of  the  general  student,  and 
form  part  of  any  classical  liwary  of  English  elo- 
quence, or  even  of  national  history.  If  among  his 
whole  performances  it  were  required  to  select  one 
which  most  excited  admiration,  all  eyes  would 
point  to  the  judgment  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Dalrymple  r.  Dalrymple,  where  the  quertton  for 
his  determination  was  the  state  of  the  Scottish  law 
upon  the  fundamental  point  of  what  constitutes  a 
marriage.   The  evidence  given  upon  tius  question 
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of  fact  (as  it  was  before  him,  a  foreign  judge)  con- 
sisted of  the  depositions  of  Scottish  lawyers,  the 
most  eminent  of  their  age,  and  who  differed  widely 
in  thdr  (^unions,  as  weU  as  the  text-books  referred 
to  in  their  evidence.  Through  this  labyrinth  the 
learned  civilian  steered  bis  way  with  an  acuteuess, 
a  wariness  and  circumspection,  a  penetrating  sa- 
gacity, and  a  firmness  of  decision,  only  to  be 
matched  by  the  singularly  felicitous  arrangement 
of  the  whole  mass  of  matter,  and  the  exquisite 
diction,  at  once  beautifully  elegant  and  severely 
chaste,  in  which  his  judgment  was  clothed.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  great  performance,  though  pro- 
ceeding from  a  foreign  authority,  forms  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  will  indeed  always  form,  the  manual 
of  Scottish  lawyers  upon  its  important  subject**  * 


Bis  W.  0**aT. 


Daring  a  part  of  the  time  that  Lord  Eldon  sat 
in  the  court  of  chancery,  the  judge's  seal  of  the 
second  equity  court,  that  of  the  master  of  the 
Rolls,  was  filled  by  Sir  William  Grsnt,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  judges,  and  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  powerful-minded  reasoners,  of  bis  own  or  any 
age.  There  are  some  points  in  Sir  William 
Grant's  history  that  render  his  career  different 
from  the  ordinary  one  of  successful  lawyers.  It 
will  frequently  be  found  that  the  more  succesBful 
class  of  lawyers  are  little  known  in  parliament, 
that  many  indeed  do  not  enter  parliament  till  they 
are  made  conspicuous  by  their  official  rank  of 
attorney  or  solicitor  general.  It  was  not  so  with 
Sir  William  Grant  With  little  distinction  and  a 
very  moderate  share  of  prsctice  at  the  bar  for 
many  years,  his  public  character  rested  entirely 
up(m  the  success  of  his  parliamentary  exertions, 
until  he  was  raised  to  the  bench.  Of  his  merits 
as  a  speaker  in  parliament,  the  following  short 
anecdote,  related  1^  Lord  Brougham,  will  convey 
some  idea,  at  least  when  accompanied  by  the  re- 
marks which  introduce  it.  **  His  style  was  pecu- 
liar ;  it  was  that  of  the  closest  and  severest  rea- 
soning ever  heard  in  any  popular  assembly; 
reasoning  which  would  have  been  reckoned  close 
in  the  argumentation  of  die  bar  or  the  dialectics  of 
the  schools.  It  was,  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
throughout,  pure  reason  and  the  triumph  of  pure 
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reason.  All  was  sterling,  all  perfectly  pliin; 
there  was  no  point  in  the  dictitm,  no  iUiistnti?ti 
in  the  topics,  no  ornament  of  ftncy  in  the  accom- 
paniments. The  language  was  choice,  perfec:k 
clear,  abmidantly  correct,  quite  concise,  sdminbli 
suited  to  the  matter  which  the  words  clothed  toi 
conveyed.  In  so  far  it  was  felicitous,  no  hnhtT. 
nor  did  it  ever  leave  behind  it  any  impressioiK: 
the  diction,  but  only  of  the  things  said ;  the  «T.tr{. 
were  forgotten,  for  they  had  never  drawn  off  ;u 
attention  for  a  moment  from  the  things;  th..» 
things  were  alone  remembered.  No  speaker 
more  easily  listened  to  ;  none  so  difficult  usanm. 
Once,  Mr.  Fox,  when  he  was  hearing  him  villi  i 
view  to  making  that  aUempt,  was  irriuted  in  i 
way  very  unwonted  to  his  sweet  temper  br  tk 
conversation  of  some  near  him,  even  to  the  sb* 
of  some  crossness,  and  (after  an  exdamiiii) 
aharply  said,  *  Do  you  think  it  so  very  pleuau  i 
thing  to  hare  to  answer  a  apwdi  like  tut?'  "* 

Lord  Broug^iiam's  description  of  Sir  Wiiltin 
Grant's  deportment  in  the  Rolls  court  is  one « 
the  finest  pictures  in  his  work  :— 

*'  The  court  in  those  days  presented  a  ipectL-l^ 
which  afforded  true  delight  to  every  penm « 
sound  judgment  and  pure  taste-  Af^r  a  Iode  asJ 
silent  hearing — a  hearing  of  all  that  amid  bt 
urged  by  the  counsel  of  every  party — unbnAeD  H 
a  single  word,  and  when  the  spectator  of  Sir 
tiam  Grant  (for  he  was  not  heard)  might  sappnt 
that  his  mind  had  been  absent  horn  a  aceoe  n 
which  he  took  no  apparent  share,  the  debate  n 
closed — the  advocates'  hour  was  psssed— the  pii- 
ties  were  in  silent  expectation  of  the  event-iiK 
hall  no  longer  resounded  with  any  voice— it  leeiu^ 
aa  if  the  a&ir  of  the  day,  for  the  present,  wu  onr. 
and  the  court  was  to  adjourn  or  to  call  for  aw'iff 
cause.  No !  the  judge's  time  had  now  aniftJ* 
and  another  artist  was  to  fill  the  scene.  The  pni 
magistrate  began  to  pronounce  bis  judgment,  d 
every  eye  and  every  ear  was  st  length  filed  npa 
the  bench.  Forth  came  a  strain  of  clear  uobrokc 
fluency,  disposing  alike,  in  most  luminous  ordct. 
of  all  the  facts  and  of  all  the  argumenU  in  ^ 
cause,  reducing  into  clear  and  simple  arrangtnicci 
the  most  entangled  masses  of  broken  sod  caa&if.- 
ing  statement;  weighing  each  matter,  and  diip«- 
ing  of  each  in  succession ;  settling  one  doulx  b(  i 
parenthetical  remark;  passing  over  another difi- 
culty  by  a  reason  only  more  decisive  that  it  *s 
condensed ;  and  giving  out  the  whole  iinprcs»« 
of  the  case,  in  every  material  view,  upon  the  judge  i 
mind,  with  argument  enough  to  show  why  be  m 
thought,  uid  to  prove  him  right,  sod  without  u 
much  reasoning  as  to  make  you  forget  that  it 
a  judgment  you  were  hearing,  by  over-ateppiiig 
bounds  which  distinguish  a  judgment  fna  i 
speech.  This  is  the  perfection  of  judicial  e'* 
quence ;  not  avoiding  argument ;  but  confiniPJ^ 
to  such  reasoning  as  beseems  him  who  bu  riw' 
to  explain  the  grounds  of  his  own  <^"<^|''"'^ 
to  labour  at  convincing  others;  not  rejecting  R"' 
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ence  to  authori^,  but  never  betokening  a  disposi- 
tion to  seek  ahuter  behind  other  men's  names,  for 
what  he  might  fear  to  pronoonce  in  his  own  per- 
son ;  not  disdaining  even  ornaments,  but  those  of 
the  more  chastened  ^racea  that  accord  with  the 
severe  stan^^rd  of  a  judge's  oratory.  This  per- 
fection of  judidal  eloquence  Sir  William  Grant 
attained,  and  its  effect  upon  all  listeners  was  as 
certain  and  as  powerful  as  its  merits  were  incon- 
testable and  exalted.*'* 

Sir  William  Grant  was  a  man  of  simple  habits, 
marked  somewhat  by  taciturnity  and  reserve. 
Jeremy  Bentham,  on  one  occasion,  being  much 
pleased  with  some  remarks  on  colonies  in  a  speech 
of  Sir  William  Grant's,  sent  the  master  of  the 
Rolls  a  pamphlet  he  had  written  on  the  same  sub- 
ject through  a  friend,  a  chancery  barrister  of  some 
eminence,  who  practised  in  the  Rolls  court ;  and 
who  said  to  Bentham  some  time  afterwards, 
"  I  have  giren  the  master  of  the  Rolls  your  pam- 
phlet, but  he  ia  a  silent  and  reserved  man,  and 
what  he  thinks  of  it  neither  you  nor  I  will  proba- 
bly ever  know." 

In  his  time  the  Rolls  court  sat  in  the  evening 
from  six  to  ten ;  and  Sir  William  dined  after  the 
court  rose ;  his  servant,  it  is  said,  when  he  went 
to  bed  leaving  two  bottles  of  wine  on  the  table, 
which  he  always  found  empty  in  the  morning. 
Sir  William  Grant  lived  in  the  Rolls  House,  occu- 
pying two  or  three  rooms  on  the  ground-floor; 
and,  when  showing  them  to  his  successor  in  the 
Rolls,  he  said,  "  Here  are  two  or  three  good  rooms ; 
this  is  my  dining-room;  my  library  and  bed- 
room are  beyond;  and  I  am  told,"  he  added, 
*'  there  are  some  good  rooms  up-stairs ;  but  I  never 
was  there." 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  overrate  Sir 
Williun  Grant's  judicial  merits,  yet  we  do  not 
know  of  any  one  judgment  of  his  that,  as  a  whole, 
is  equal  to  Lord  Hardwicke's  judgment  in  the 
case  of  Garth  v.  Cotton,t  the  most  able  judgment 
and  the  finest  piece  of  reasoning  that  we  know  in 
the  English  language ;  or  even  to  the  judgments  of 
Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  his  successor  in  the  Rolls,  in 
the  important  cases  of  Cholmondeley  u.  Clinton,^ 
and  of  Purdew  v.  Jackson.§  Sir  William  Grant's 
reputation  is  certainly  much  higher  than  Sir  Thomas 

:  Plumer's ;  and  the  important  conclusions  which 
Sir  Thomas  Plumer  established  in  those  cases,  in 
the  former  of  which  he  reversed  Sir  William 

I  Grant's  judgment,  and  in  the  latter  altered  the 
law, — ai  least,  by  great  exertion  of  learning  and 
reasoning,  showed  what  the  law  really  was  on  a 
very  important  point, — may  have  been  owin^  rather 
to  greater  l^al  learning  than  to  greater  judicial 
ezo^nce.  We  have,  however,  bought  it  right 
to  say  what  we  have  said,  the  rather  that  Sir 
Thomas  Plumer  does  not  seem  to  have  justice 
done  him  in  some  quarters.  He  i>  spoken  of  rather 

*  StatMmni,  flntteriet,  p.  137. 
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slightingly  by  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  in  his  *  Me- 
moirs,' lately  published ;  and  from  his  excellence 
being  purely  judicial,  and  his  having  filled  hia 
judicial  office  but  a  companuively  short  time,  his 
general  reputation  (for  he  ia  fully  appreciated  by 
Uiose  who  are  competent  to  appreciate  such  judg- 
ments ai  those  specified  above)  is  very  dispropor- 
tionate to  his  deserts. 


We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
exertions  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  for  the  reform  of 
our  criminal  law.  It  has  sometimes  been  regretted 
that,  considering  his  exalted  station  at  the  bar,  and 
his  great  authority  with  the  bench.  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  did  not  rather  apply  himself  to  the  correc- 
tion of  those  abuses  which  had  so  lon^  cast  a  dis- 
credit upon  the  court  (of  chancery)  in  which  he 
practised.  And  to  this  it  has  been  answered  that 
that  portion  of  the  community  which  ia  affected  by 
our  civil  polity  are  never  without  the  means  of 
making  their  complaints  heard ;  but  the  poor,  the 
deatitute,  the  uninformed,  and  the  misled,  the 
objects  upon  whom  our  criminal  jurisprudence 
operates,  have  no  voice  to  protest  against  the 
severities  which  the  legislature  may  inflict  on 
them.*  The  latter  half  of  the  statement  is  correct, 
but  we  think  the  former  is  not  so.  The  truth  of 
the  proposition  that  those,  for  instance,  who  are 
affected  by  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery are  never  without  the  means  of  making  their 
complaints  effectually  heard  cannot  be  admitted, 
without  very  large  modifications,  by  any  one  who 
knows  BDythingof  the  court  of  chancery  either  as  a 
Hiitor  or  as  a  practitioner  therein.  The  word 
"  poor  "  is  a  word  of  comparative  import — and, 
for  every  purpose  of  preventing  his  being  robbed 
and  oppressed,  every  man  who  has  not  a  sum  of 
money  from  200/.  upwards  to  pay  for  it  is  just  as 
mudi  without  the  power  of  protecting  his  rights,  or 
of  redressing  his  wrongs,  for  the  protection  of  wlUch 
rights  and  Ube  redress  of  which  wrongs  the  court 
of  chancery  professes  to  exist,  as  the  *'  poor  and 
destitute  '*  spoken  of  above  are  without  the  power 

*  Lifsof  Sit  Swand  KomDiT.  bj  H«iiit  Bomoq,  Eiq..  banWv-at- 
Uw,  in  ■  btatmt  BtUih  Lawyen,'  LanuMf*!  CaUpat  <^dop«dia, 
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of  efiectually  redreuing  their  grievances.  Hard 
was  the  case  undoubtedly  of  many  of  those  belongs 
ing  to  the  clua  of  peiaoiu  in  whose  behalf  Sir 
Samuel  JRomilly  so  ably  and  humanely  exerted 
himself.  Nor  do  we  forget  that  Sir  Samuel  also 
attended  to  the  intereata  of  other  classes  in  the 
introduction  of  a  bill,  which,  though  then  lost,  has, 
in  substance,  since  become  hiw,*  for  making  free- 
hold estates  assets  for  the  payment  of  simple  con- 
tract debts.  But  is  it  not  a  strange  hardship  in  a 
country  called  free  and  civilized,  that  a  man  en- 
titled to  500^  cannot  obtain  the  interference  of 
the  court  of  chancery,  which  is  requisite  to  enable 
him  to  get  possession  of  his  property,  without 
paying  half  of  it  to  the  said  court  and  its  ministers 
for  the  use  of  its  machinery  ?  And  is  it  not  a 
strange  hardship  thiU  the  executors  or  administra- 
tors of  a  person  deceased  cannot  pay  500/.,  being 
the  residue  of  such  person's  estate,  over  to  his  re- 
presentatives without  6rtt  passing  it  through  the 
court  of  chancery,  in  which  process  half  of  it  will 
stick  by  the  way,  unless  they  choose  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  to  pay  it  twice  over,  in  case  it 
duittld  aflterwards  turn  out  that  the  deceased  had 
left  unattisfied  debts  to  that  amount?  The  whole 
magic  of  the  process  of  the  court  of  chancery 
resnlta  in  the  master  inserting  an  advertisement  in 
the  Gazette  in  his  name  to  tut  creditors,  if  any,  to 
come  with  their  claims  within  a  specified  time. 
Could  not  the  creditors  be  conjured  up  by  an 
advertisement  from  the  executors  or  administrators 
which  would  cost  a  few  shillings,  as  well  as  by 
one  from  a  master  in  chancery,  which  may  cost 
a  few  hundred  pounds  ?  Or,  if  a  roaster's  inter- 
ference be  deemed  on  the  whole  eligible,  might  it 
not  be  had  for  a  reasonable  consideration  ? 

In  these  remarks  we  would  not  be  misunder- 
stood. It  is  not  the  general  principles  of  the 
system  of  what  is  term^  equity  jurisprudence  at 
present  existing  in  Eugland  tliat  we  are  now  im- 

Sugnin^.  That  system  is  undoubtedly  complicated ; 
ut  it  IS  so,  because  the  many  and  ever  varying 
wants  aqd  relations  of  a  wealthy  and  civilized 
community  are  complicated.  But  the  manner  in 
which  it  applies  the  principles  of  equity,  of  equality, 
that  is,  of  lHPAKTUUTT,t  as  between  man  and 

•  3  and  4  Will.  4,  c.  104. 

■f  We  quote  the  following  remarks  on  thU  term  whieh  wb  had 
oecaaion  to  nutke  on  anoiher  occasion :— "  In  its  moat  griieral,  and 
indeed  In  its  rtymoloijical  sense,  equity  nieans.equality,'  impartiality. 
Till-  latter  term  seems  to  us  lo  eonvry  a  clearer  Idea  Inan  can  Im  ou- 
talned  from  any  turning  and  twiatinK  of  ibo  words  fat,  or  jnUiee,  or 
nny  talk  about  '  giving  to  every  man  his  own.'  Fur,  after  all,  tha 
question  will  still  recur,  what  is  a  man's  own  ?  So  that  the  definition 
(if  justice  to  Im  '  eoiutaiu  etptrpettu  voiiaUu  jut  raam  nttfw  tri- 
htcadi,'^  seems  but  a  begKingor  tlie  qurstion  ;  for  it  assumes  the  main 
tltriderntrnm  as  a  known  quantity.  But  impartiality  eooTeys  one  clear 
nnd  distinct  idea,  pointing  toward  the  path  which  may  at  last  conduct 
ns  to  the  wlshed-ror  goal ;  (or  if  the  claim*  of  the  rapntiYe  eonlend- 
fakg  partlos  or  claimant*  be  w^hed  impartially  and  cuefolly,  thsC  is, 
with  doe  deliberalton  and  pains-taking,  and  without  Tear  or  fitvonr, 
we  mav  reasonably  hup«r  Oiai  the  trae  value  or  character  of  sach  will 
nt  last  be  correctly  ascartained.  and  llien,  bnt  not  till  then,  shall  every 
man  have  his  owii."~-iMliiA  oaif  Fartig*  Bevw,  vol.  xiv.  p.  194; 
anicte, '  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence.' 

*  Bntcton  thni  deflnsa  equitr :  "  Eqnitas  aninn  eat  Tsnim  eon- 
venientia,  qiiB  In  narilniB  canati  puln  dcriderat  Jnnt,  et  tanis  bene 
co»qul)«rat ;  «t  dkllar  aqnilu,  noui  MqwnUU*."— Jiwilsa,  Ub.  i. 

C  4,4  ».  f.  t. 

k  H|.  lib.  L  UL  1, 1. 10,11.' 


man,  to  thoae  complicated  circumitMyts,  boirm 
much  it  may  &11  short  of  the  perftctibilitj  diemei 
of  closet  jurists,  does  not  depart  to  mttch  fno 
the  patli  either  of  practical  common  senie  ornb- 
•tantial  justice  as  some  of  its  ignonuit  detnctm 
would  Irad  their  dupea  to  imagine.  The  idoptiai 
in  America  of  our  equity  system  as  a  diMintt 
system  from  the  ciommat  law,  when  there  m  ■ 
d  prion  reason  in  favour  of  it,  where,  m  Ik  eos- 
trary,  there  was  a  prejudice  a^^nat  initstiiq;  % 
land  after  the  rapture  of  the  coonexios  betna 
the  countries,  seems  certainly  a  somewhat  ttniif 
argument  in  fovour  of  the  separation  of  the  m 
systems  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  at  Ictit  b 
countries  under  the  common,  and  not  the  ciril  tr 
Roman  law,*  "  But  it  would  be  unfair,"  toqBUt 
a  few  words  of  what  we  have  said  on  thii  RbjiQ 
in  another  place,  "  not  to  apprise  the  reader  M 
the  general  conclusion  drawn  from  coniidensi 
these  principles,  without  reference  to  the  mi- 
chinery  by  which,  in  Ei^land  at  Inst,  the;  in 
put  in  operation,  would  be  more  favourable  to  tht 
system  than  the  actual  atate  of  facU  tuiua 
^ch,  notwithstindh^  sraae  recent  attempt  ii 
reform,  and  notwithstuiding  the  high  cktuusad 
the  English  equity  judges,  is  the  cumbrooi  odift- 
efficient  nature  of  that  machinery,  tiiat  die  mki^ 
of  it  is  attended  with  a  degree  of  expene 
renders  it  totally  unavulable,  unless  ue  imtf 
of  property  in  questioq  is  very  considenMe,  vi 
with  a  degree  of  delay  tiiot,  whatever  be  tk 
amount  of  property,  is  unavcadably  prodocbR* 
the  greatest  inconvenience,  vezatkm,  and  tsaP, 
to  the  parties  interested,**  f 

In  his  sketch  of  Sir  Samuel  RomiUjJ  ^ 
Brougham,  after  dwelling  on  the  talenti  and  (U- 
tues  of  that  eminent  lawyer,  adds—"  If  defecnat 
required  to  be  thrown  into  such  a  sketch,  and  m 
deemed  as  necessary  as  the  shades  in  a  pictuR,  «• 
at  least,  as  the  more  subdued  tonea  of  some 
for  givii^  relief  to  others,  this  pwtnitaR  * 
Romilly  must  be  content  to  remain  imperii^ 

•  See  Mr.  Justice  Story's  Commentaries  on  Equity  larf^*?^ 
as  adminlstend  in  England  and  Ameriot.  vol,  L  1*4*. 
jurUprudenoe,"  say*  Mr,  Justice  Story  (i.  49.  aeteJ,  "*«K«ll»"_" 
esislenoe,  lo  any  large  and  appropriate  sense  of  tns  tona.uiuTr' 
of  New  England,  during  iu  ooIoBfal  atalo  ( 1  Dane,  alxUf ■  A'l"*^ 
7.  (  SI ;  1  Dane,  ahridR.  ch.  ccxxv.,  art  1,  »).  lo  Hmssc*""*'" 
Rhode  Islsad  it  still  has  but  a  very  limited  extant  U  If**  * 
New  Ham  pstkire  more  genenl  equity  nowewhaw  iiseo,™** 
years,  i^ven  to  their  highest  courts  of  law.    In  Vemtoat  w 
■ectteut  il  bad  an  earlier  eMataliriinwnt ;  in  Aa  fcciMr  itsK.  aw* 
Revolution,  and  in  tha  hittei  a  short  time  befott  tb«  •''"irl 
(«  Swift.  Dig.  p.  13,  edit.  im).    In  VirgioU  there  don 
have  been  any  cuurt,  having  chancery  nmrers,  earittf  thso  ■»  *^ 
1700,ch.  iv.  (3  Tucker's  Black  App.7j.  lu  NewYotk  tb*  WfW 
of  chancery  was  established  in  17Dl,bDt  it  was  so  i>i>poi"'*'i"!V, 
powers  bebg  vested  In  tha  gimnor  and  cnnal,  that  ii 
tittle  bniineM  until  it  was  re^orgaotaed  In  177B  (1  John, 
fhce ;  Camih  and  Camb.  American  Chancery  Digest  "^-J 
Blake'*  Chan.  Introduct  VIII.).  In  New  Jeway  it  «"  i 
In  nos  (1  Fouh.Eq.hy  Laus*at,edit.  1831.  p.  I4,as(«>  w-lj^ 
in  hU  EMay  on  Equity  in  Pennsylvankt  (IBtS),  baa  gina 
ofitiorighiBnd  profpes*.  and  prasMit  slat*,  in  that  Comsu^ 
(p.  16  to  81).   From  thl*  account  we  learn  that  the  P«*£°L^ 
hiiahnwat  of  a  oourt  of  equity  waa  saccessftiUy  imIsw  ^7  '*'iT, 
4uiing  tha  whole  of  its  ooloDial  eiMcnoe,  and  Ibat  the  yisij-" 
flw  ttne  point  at  whidi  we  mnat  Ox  the  enablUimMl  rf 
Jnrispnidence  of  FUmaylnBia.  It  ha*  since  been  gitaUT 
V*ome  legislBtiva  cnactMWtto  (ae* nlw7  DMW,BbiUf-<>>-"i*' 

BrUdi  rad  Forrfgn  BMtow.  vol.      ^  IS^  ttt*  *  *^  ^ 

Jurinnidenee.' 
tlMMmsi>.aial«rlM,p.SW.  /r^^^^l^ 
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For  what  is  there  on  which  to  dwell  for  blame,  if 
it  be  not  a  proneneaa  to  prejudice  in  favour  of 
opinions  resemUing  his  own,  a  bUndoesa  to  the 
defects  of  those  who  held  them,  and  a  prepcMiession 
^inst  thoae  who  held  them  not?  We  have 
certainly  heard^ooe  other  defect,  that  of  being 
aomewlut  harah  and  OTerbearing  in  hw  demeanour 
tomida  bia  jnnioTs  at  the  bar,  attributed  to  Sir 
Samuel  Romuly,  we  hope  without  sufficient  foun- 
dation; (or  we  should  be  sorry  that  thia  defect, 
**  the  am  dodk  moat  eaaily  beaet"  aucceaaful 
banietera,  sfaoold  have  in  any,  at  al^hteat,  degree 
the  counkenance  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly.  And  certainly  it  is  a  quality  most  com- 
monly found,  not  in  humane  and  gentle  natures 
such  aa  his  is  deacribed  to  have  been,  but  in 
natures  whose  innate  brutali^  haa  never  be«i 
humanized  cither  hj  a  liberal  edocation  or  poliahed 
society. 


LMU  BLUmOMHW. 

The  moat  eminent  common-law  judge  in  this 
period  waa  I^ord  Ellenborough,  lord  chief  justice 
uf  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  We  have  already 
seen  Lord  Ellenborough  distinguish  himself  aa 
Mr.  Law,  the  leading  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings  in 
his  famous  triaL  He  soon  after  rose  to  the  lead 
of  the  northern  circuit,  to  which  by  birth  he  be- 
longed, hia  &ther  being  Bishop  of  Carliale.  In 
Westminster  Hall,  though  succeasful,  he  never  rose, 
Ixird  Brougham  aays,*  "  into  the  first  lead,  having, 
indeed,  to  emtend  with  moat  able  rivals,  and  among 
them  with  Erskine,  the  greatest  advocate  of  all.^ 
Of  hia  judicial  qualifications  Lord  Brougham,  who 
muat  have  had  oppoitunitiea  of  knowing  them 
minutely,  thus  speaks: — ^"When  hia  powerfiil 
mind  waa  brought  to  bear  upon  any  question  that 
came  before  him,  whether  sitting  alone  at  nisi 
prius,  or  with  tus  brethren  in  banc,  the  impression 
which  he  made  upon  it  was  immediate,  sure,  and 
deep.  Sometimes  it  required  the  modification  of 
the  whole  court  revising  what  he  had  done  alone ; 
sometimes  the  interpoaition  of  his  fellows  sitting 
with  him ;  but  ita  value  waa  alwaya  ^geeat,  and  no 
man  doubted  the  energy  or  could  avoid  feding  the 
weight  of  hia  blows. 

**  The  books  are  perhspa  not  the  only  qnarten 

ihiid  wtriu,  p.  in. 


whither  we  should  reaort  to  find  the  memorials  of 
a  chief  judge's  learning  or  talents  for  tranaacting 
judicial  busineaB.  All  that  relates  to  aittings  and 
circuits — that  is,  nearly  two-thirds  of  bis  judicial 
labours,  and  by  far  the  most  important  portion  of 
them — leaves  no  trace  whatever  in  these  valuable 
repertories  of  le^l  learning.  Yet  the  term  reporta 
htu  ample  teatimony  to  the  vigour  of  this  eminoit 
individual's  capacity  during  the  dghteen  yeara  that 
he  filled  the  first  place  amoi^  me  English  com- 
mon-law judgea.**  • 

But  we  must  now  look  at  the  other  aide  of  the 
picture.  "  The  chief  defbct  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough'a  judicial  character,  not  unconnected  with 
the  hastineas  of  hia  temper,  also  bore  some  rela- 
tion to  the  vigour  of  his  underatanding,  which 
made  him  somewhat  contemptuoua  of  weaker  men, 
and  somewhat  overweening  in  reliance  upon  him- 
aelf.  He  waa  not  sufficiently  patient  and  pasaive, 
aa  a  judge  ought  habitually  to  be.  He  was  apt  to 
overlook  auggestiona,  which,  though  valuable, 
might  be  more  feebly  ni^d  than  suited  his  palate. 
He  was  fond  of  taking  the  case  |»ematurdy  into 
hia  own  hands.  He  diapatched  business  with 
great  celerity,  and,  for  the  moat  part,  with  aucoeaa. 
But  causes  were  not  lifted  before  him  with  that 
cloaeneaa  of  scrutiny,  and  parties  were  not  suffered 
to  bring  forward  aU  they  had  to  state  with  that 
fiilneaa  and  freedom,  whidi  alone  can  prevent 
nisdecieion  and  ensure  the  due  administration  of 
juBtice.  There  waa  a  common  saying  in  bis  time, 
which  contrasts  the  court  of  chancery  under  Lord 
EldoD,  with  the  King's  Bench  under  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,—*  the  two  sides  of  Westminster  Halt,* 
aa  the  equity  and  law  departments  are  technically 
called.  The  one  was  aaid  to  hear  everything  and 
decide  nothing,  the  other  to  decide  everything  and 
hear  nothing.  But  in  banc,  where  fiill  time  has 
been  given  for  prepan^on,  where  the  court  never 
can  be  taken  by  surprise,  where,  moreover,  the 
assistance  of  three  puisne  judges  is  ever  at  band  to 
remedy  the  chiefs  defecu  and  amtrol  his  impa- 
tience, this  haaty  dispoaition  and  warm  tempera- 
ment were  comparatively  harmlesa,  and  addom 
produced  mischievous  effects  to  the  suitor.  At  nin 
prius  it  is  &r  otherwise ;  for  there  a  false  step  is 
easily  made,  and  it  may  not  be  easily  retraced.  If 
the  judge's  power  has  prevented  a  moderately  expe- 
rienced practitioner  from  takiug  an  objection  in  due 
time,  or  from  urging  it  with  sufficient  distinctness, 
his  client  may  often  be  told  that  he  is  too  late, 
when  he  seeks  to  be  reatored  against  the  conse- 
quences of  this  mishap.  So  when  a  verdict  has 
been  obtained  against  the  justice  of  the  case,  and 
the  judge,  through  the  impatience  of  hia  nature, 
has  not  disai^roved  it,  the  injury  ia  remediless, 
because  a  new  trial  will  in  most  instances  be 
rdused,  or,  if  granted,  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 

Sayment  of  all  coats.  There  can  be  no  manner  of 
oubt,  I  apprehend,  that,  taking  into  the  account 
the  defect  now  mentioned.  Lord  Tnterden  was, 
upon  the  whole,  a  better  judge  than  his  abler  and 
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more  Tigoroni  predecessor.  But  it  is  also  clear 
that  he  did  not  as  vigorously  dispatch  the  business 
of  the  sittings  before  him."  * 

Lord  Brougham,  who  was  one  of  the  counsel 
engaged  in  the  cause,  defends  Xx>rd  EUenhorough 
tgainst  the  charge  of  having  allowed  his  politi^ 
feelingi  to  bias  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial 
office  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Cochrane*s  case-  '*  I 
have  the  beat  reason  to  know,"  obaerves  hii  lord- 
shipi  **  that  all  wbo  assisted  at  this  trial  were  in 
truth  convinced  of  the  purity  with  which  the  judi- 
cial duties  were  dischai^ed,  and  the  equality  with 
which  justice  was  administered.  Lurd  Ellen- 
borough  was  not  of  those  judges  who,  in  directing 
the  jury,  merely  read  over  (heir  notes,  and  let  them 
guess  at  the  opinions  they  have  formed ;  leaving 
them  without  any  help  or  recommendation  to  form 
their  own  judgments.  Upon  each  case  that  came 
before  him  he  had  an  opinion;  and,  while  he  le/l 
the  decision  with  the  jury,  he  intimated  how  he 
thot^ht  himself.  This  manner  of  performing  the 
oflBce  of  judge  is  now  generally  followed,  and  most 
common  ly  approved.  It  was  the  course  taken  by 
this  great  judge  in  trying  Lord  Cochrane  and  his 
alleged  aaaociatea ;  but,  if  any  of  those  who  attadced 
him  for  it  bad  been  present  at  the  trial  of  the  case 
which  Btood  immediately  before  it  or  after  it  in  the 
pa^,  he  would  have  found  Lord  EUenhorough 
trymg  that  case  in  the  sel&ame  way,  it  beii^  an 
action  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  or  for  goods  sold 
and  delivered.'*  t 

In  reference  to  the  observation  that  Lord  Kllen- 
borough's  sarcasms  derived  adventitious  force  from 
his  Cumberland  dialect.  Lord  Brougham  says  that, 
except  in  the  pronouncing  of  a  few  woi^  his 
solecisms  were  not  perceivable,  though  his  manner 
and  voice  were  eminently  characteristic ;  and  his 
lordship  adds  the  following  very  curious  particulars 
on  the  subject  of  pronunciation : — "  It  was  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  such  pronunciations  as 
'  Marchant,*  *  Hartford,*  were  provincial ;  they 
are  old  English,  and  came  from  a  time  when  the 

Selling  was  as  we  have  now  written  the  words, 
e  was  of  those,  too,  who  said  *  Lunnun  *  and 
'  Brummagem  ;*  but  this,  too,  is  the  good  old 
English  dialect,  and  was  always  used  by  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, who  never  crossed  Uie  Trent  except  twice  a 
year  going  the  midland  circuit.  Mr.  Fox,  a  lover 
of  the  Saxon  dialect,  in  like  manner,  always  so 
spoke;  and  preferred  '  Calea,'  and  *  Sheer,*  and 
*  Groyne,'  to  *  Cadiz,' '  Shire,'  and  *  Corunna.' "  X 

The  history  of  the  Revenue  of  the  British  em- 
pire during  the  present  period  exhibits  a  series  of 
financial  operations  far  transcending  in  m^nitude 
anything  else  of  the  same  kind  which  the  records 
of  the  world  have  to  ahow.  Never  before  in  any 
country  were  auch  atupendoua  pecuniary  means 
■applied  by  the  people,  or  wielded  by  a  govern- 
ment, aa  thoee  with  which  her  contest  with  Napo- 
leon was  carried  on  by  England  from  ita  recom- 

•  atatomm,  third  Mriw,  pp.  SIO,  111. 
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mencement  in  1803  till  its  triumphant tenninuicoi 
in  1815.  That  apace  of  aboutadoza  ytand^ 
serves  to  be  styled  the  era  of  poetry  and  eocbim- 
ment  in  the  history  of  finance. 

If  at  all  practicable  vrithout  access  to  oSdil 
registers,  it  would  at  any  rate  be  a  tediou  icd 
difficult  task  to  recoimt  in  order  all  the  taut  it 
were  imposed  and  collected  dnrii^  the  pnna! 

{leriod.  One  only  waa  of  any  nmlty  or  pea* 
iarity.  Fitt'a  1198  war  tax  of  10  per  cent  opt: 
all  incomes  above  200/.,  and  of  a  lower  me  opu-j 
all  from  that  amount  down  to  60/.,  wu  lepriki; 
or  given  up,  by  lus  successor,  Addington,  aitcinit 
peace  of  Amiens  in  1802;  but  in  lieuofpanu 
it  additional  duties  were  at  the  same  time  laid  a 
beer,  malt,  and  hops,  the  assessed  taxes  vert  ii- 
creased,  and  so  was  the  tax  upon  ships,  acconii:: 
to  their  tonnage,  for  every  voyage  to  or  from  i 
foreign  port,  which  was  called  the  convoy  tu,  i:^ 
was  also  a  war  tax,  having  been,  as  well  u  ik 
income  tax,  first  imposed  in  1198.  Id  1S03. 
when  the  war  broke  out  again,  the  iDcomt  ui 
was  re-imposed  at  lower  rates,  and  andtr  tit 
new  name  of  a  property  tax ;  and  in  1806  it  ia 
raised  by  All  we  Talenta  to  its  or^ioal  tuiicu 
of  10  per  cent.  The  other  new  tam  v« 
chiefly  augmentations  of  the  former  cuttomi,  a* 
cise,  and  aasesaed  taxes ;  very  few,  if  uy,  vat 
imposed  upon  new  artickB,  for,  in  tnith, 
anything  taxable  now  remained  untaxed;  Pa 
had  already  laid  his  bands  upon  nearly  erer^ihii: 
out  of  which  money  could  be  wrung  for  thepubK 
service  by  the  utmost  skill  of  financial  chemittn: 
all  that  could  be  done  was  to  cairy  HOt  ^ 
his  processes  somewhat  farther;  it  was  imp 
sible  to  skin  the  flint  stones,  but  the  eheep  m  i- 
be  shorn  a  little  closer ;  and,  accordingly,  ku^-I 
a  year  passed  in  which  this  was  not  done.  Tk 
entire  annual  produce  of  the  new  taxes  ton^ 
in  each  year  of  the  war  down  to  the  fint  owtbn* 
of  BouapiTte  was  calculated  as  follows  at  iIk  hihi 
when  they  were  proposed : — 4,000,000/.  in 
12,500,000^.  in  1803;  l,OOO,00W.  in  m: 
1,560,000/,  in  1805;  6,000,000/.  in  lS»i 
200,000/.  in  1808;  1,617.600/.  in  leU: 
1,495.000/.  in  1812;  980,000/.  in  18U*  I>>*^ 
to  this  last  date  no  taxes,  or  none  <tf  Mnj  »P* 
ficance,  had  been  repealed ;  so  that,  according  ti 
this  account,  the  entire  taxation  of  1813  mwibirt 
exceeded  that  of  1801  by  more  than  30.00aOO^ 
sterling.  And  so  it  actually  did;  for  it  "pi"" 
that,  while  the  entire  produce  of  taxation  piid  ""^ 
the  exchequer  in  1801  was  34,113,146/., «  " 
36.368,149/.  in  1802,  38,609,392/.  in 
46,176,492/.  in  1804.  50,897,706/.  in  18*- 
55,796,086/.  in  1806,  59,339321/-  i" 
62,998,191/.  in  1808,  63,719.400/.  in 
67,144,542/.  in  1810,  65,173,545/.  in  l^^'* 

•  Wt  t>ka  thw  niM  from  a  table  hi  Mr.  ft»rt«^J?'»**^ 
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:  65,037.850/.  in  1813.  and  68,748,363;.  in  1813.* 
In  1814  customs  duties  to  the  estimated  amount 
;  or  932.827/.  were  repealed,  while  the  new  taxes 
imposed  (all  likewise  in  the  department  of  the 
;  customs)  were  estimated  to  yield  only  288.685/. ; 
and  in  1815  there  was  a  further  reductiou  of  cua- 
:  toms  duties  to  the  extent  of  222,749/..  and  an 
,  augmentation  of   others  to  that  of  176,772/. 
Nevertheless  there  appears  to  hare  been  no  falling 
off,  but  a  large  increase,  in  the  entire  produce  of 
the  national  taxation  for  these  two  years;  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  71,134,503/.  in  1814,  and 
72,210,512/.  in  1815.    In  1816  new  taxes,  partly 
in  the  customs,  partly  in  the  excise,  were  laid  on 
to  the  estimated  amount  of  375.058/. ;  but  both  a 
,  portion  of  the  malt  du^  and  other  duties  of  excise 
'  and  customs,  yielding  in  all  nearly  3,000,000/., 
and  the  income  tax,  yielding  above  14,500,000/., 
'were  repealed.   Thoe  reductions,  however,  did 
not  take  full  effect  till  the  neit  year :  Uie  entire 
amount  of  taiation  paid  into  the  exchequer  is 
stated  to  hare  been  62,264,546/.  in  1816.  and 
52,055,913/.  in  1817.     The  only  considerable 
'alteration  made  after  this  was  in  1819,  when  an 
'  additional  duty  was  imposed  on  malt  calculated  to 
yield  1,400,000/.,  and  also  other  new  taxes  on 
foreign  wool,  British  spirits,  tobacco,  and  two  or 
three  other  articles,  from  whicH  and  from  some 
improved  arrangements  in  the  collection  of  the 
'  revenue  a  sum  of  about  1,800,000/.  was  expected ; 
'Other  taxes,  however,  were  at  the  same  time  given 
up  to  the  amount  of  about  270,000/.   The  result 
of  these  changes  was,  that,  while  the  entire  revenue 
arising  from  taxation  was  53,747,795/.  in  1818, 
and  53,648,847/.  in  1819^  it  was  nused  in  1820 
to  54,283,9S8/.t 

But  in  addition  to  these  amounts  the  foUowit^ 
sums  were  also  raised  by  loans  and  exchequer  bills, 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  redeemed, 
in  each  of  the  fifteen  years  from  1802  to  1816  in- 
clusive ■ — 14,638.254/.  (making  the  total  revenue 
5K006,403/.)  in  1802  ;  8,752,761/.  (making  in 
all  47,362,153/.)  in  1803;  14,570,763/.  (in  all 
60,747,255/.)  in  1804;  16,849,801/.  (in  all 
67,747,507/.)  in  1805;  13,035,344/.  (in  all 
'71,831,430/.)  in  1806;  10,432,934/.  (in  all 
69,772,255/.)  in  1807;  12,095,044/.  (in  all 
'75,093,235/.)  in  1808;  12,298,379/.  (in  all 
76,017,779/.)  in  1809  ;  7,792,444/.  (in  all 
74,936.986/.)  in  1810;  19,143,953/.  (in  all 
84^17,498/.)  in  1811;  24,790.697/.  (in  all 
89,818,547/.)  in  1812;  39,649,282/.  (in  aU 
108,397,645/.)  in  1813;  34,563,603/.  (in  all 
105,698,106/.)  in  1814;  20.241,607/.  (in  all 
912,452,319/.)  in  1815;  and  514,059/.  (making 
in  all  62,778,605/.)  in  1816.  In  the  remaining 
four  years  of  the  period  the  sums  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  the  debt  exceeded  the  amounts 
raised  by  loans  and  exchequer  bills;  in  1817  by 

•  Porter'f  Vtognm  of.thfl  NfttioD,  ii.  MO.  SwuKibfr  Mooont, 
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1,826,814/. ;  in  1818  by  1,624,606/. ;  in  1819 
by  3,163,130/.;  and  in  1620  by  1,918,919/. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  also,  lai^ 
sums  continued  to  be  raised,  according  to  the  sys> 
tern  which  had  been  in  operation  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  first  sinking  fiind  in  1716,* 
only  for  the  reduction,  or  redemption,  as  it  was 
expressed,  of  the  debt  which  the  raising  of  these 
very  sums  created.  The  curious  process,  however, 
of  borrowing  with  the  one  hand  in  order  to  pay 
with  the  other  was,  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  it 
profitable,  more  than  once  subjected  to  certain  mo- 
difications, which  it  will  be  proper  to  explain 
before  exhibiting  the  results  of  the  combined 
action  of  the  two  forces  that  were  thus  kept  mov- 
ing in  opposite  duections  'Upon  the  mass  of  the 
public  debt. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
the  rederoptioo  of  the  debt,  in  so  Ar  as  even  the 
form  of  any  such  operation  was  preserved,  was 
conducted  by  means  of  the  machinery  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
two  sinking  funds,  established,  the  one  in  1786 
the  other  in  l792.t  In  1802  these  two  funds 
were  united  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  then  exist- 
ing ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  practice  was  re- 
vived of  applying  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of 
every  new  loan  to  form  a  sinking  fund  for  its  ex- 
tinction, which  was  the  principle  of  the  sinking 
fund  of  1792,  but  had  ceased  to  be  adhered  to 
since  1798.  But  in  truth  no  real  sinking  fund 
of  any  kind  could  properly  be  said  to  have  been  in 
existence  since  1 792 :  large  payments  indeed  con- 
tinued to  be  made  by  the  commissioQers  for  the 
redemption  of  the  debt;  but  from  that  date  no 
actual  diminution  of  the  ddit  was  thereby  effected : 
the  pnrdiBses  of  stock  by  the  commissioners  were 
made  with  money  which  was  borrowed  for  that  very 
purpose ;  in  other  words  a  portion  of  the  old  debt 
was  paid  off  merely  by  an  equivalent  amount  of 
new  debt  being  contracted.  And  this  was  all  that 
was  done  down  to  1817. 

In  1807,  while  All  the  Talents  were  in  power,  a 
new  plan  of  finance  was  propounded  by  their  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  Lord  Henry  Petty  (the 
present  Marquess  of  Luisdowne),  by  which  the 
public  imagination  was  flattered  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  then  war  expenditure,  estimated  at 
11,000,000/.  per  annum  beyond  the  produce  of 
the  taxes,  might,  if  necessary,  be  kept  up  for  ever, 
mainly  by  a  system  of  borrowing,  and  with  scarcely 
any  aid  from  further  taxation.  The  project  was 
fbunded  upon  the  principle  that  any  loan  might 
be  extinguished  in  fourteen  years  by  setting  aside, 
for  that  purpose,  an  annual  sum  equal  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  amount  of  the  loan :  the  half  of 
the  sum  so  allotted,  or  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  it  was  calculated,  would  suf- 
fice to  discharge  the  interest  and  the  cost  of  ma- 
nagement, while  the  other  five  per  cent,  would 
form  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  principal. 
The  existing  war  taxes  at  this  time  produced 
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21,000,000/.  peratiQum,  and  it  wag  proposed  that 
the  10  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  each  loan 
should  be  drawn  from  that  source  ;  the  phraaeo- 
Ic^  employed  was,  that  so  much  of  the  produce 
of  the  war  taxes  should  be  mortgaged  erery  year 
as  should  provide  the  requisite  10  per  cent.  But 
in  truth  it  did  not  matter  from  what  particular 
fund  thta  money  was  obtained,  whether  it  was 
taken  from  the  war  taxes  or  from  any  of  the  other 
taxes,  or  from  the  loan  itself ;  it  would  in  any  cue 
equally  form  a  dedu<^ion  from  the  revenue  of  the 
year.  In  the  explanation,  however,  it  nay  be 
most  convenient  to  suppose,  as  was  done  at  the 
time,  that  the  extinction  of  the  succesBive  loans, 
and  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  them,  were 
to  be  effected  by  mortgaging,  for  these  purposes, 
successive  portions  of  the  annual  revenue  of 
21,000,000^,  produced  by  the  property  tax  and  the 
other  war  taxes.  It  was  proposed  then  that  in  the 
first  year  there  should  be  raised  by  loan  the  sum  of 
12,000,000/.,  being  1,000,000/.  more  than  was 
required  (as  above  explained)  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  year.  For  this  the  portion  of  the  war 
taxes  to  be  mortgaged  would,  therefore,  be  only 
200,000/.,  that  and  the  auporfiuoua  IfiOOfiOOt. 
tt^her  making  the  1,300,00M.  required.  Ilie 
200,000/.,  however,  though  thus  affeded  to  be,  as 
it  were,  given  up  by  the  war  revalue,  could  not* 
of  courBe,  be  actually  spared  from  the  expenditure 
of  the  year;  and  an  equivalent  sum  was  ac- 
cordingly to  be  raised  by  what  was  called  a  sup- 
plementary loan.  It  IB  quite  evident  that  this  was 
the  same  thing,  in  bo  far  as  regarded  the  real 
burthen  or  liability  imposed  upon  the  country,  as 
if  the  whole  sum  borrowed  in  the  year,  1,200,000/., 
had  been  raised  by  one  operation.  By  the  plan, 
however,  the  impplementary  loans  were  to  be 
treated  differently  from  what,  for  distinction's  sake, 
we  may  call  the  original  loans  of  each  year ;  their 
ultimate  extinctiou  waa  to  be  provided  for  by  a 
sinking  fund  (as  in  the  system  of  1792)  of  1  per 
cent,  upon  their  nominal  amount,  or,  supposmg 
them  to  be  funded  in  &e  3  per  cents,  at  60,  of 
l-60th  of  the  sum  borrowed.  How  then  were 
this  l-60th  and  the  interest  upon  the  supplemen- 
tary loans  to  be  obtained  ?  A  sapplementary  loan 
to  the  supplementary  loans,  and  a  third  supple- 
mentary loan  to  that,  might  have  been  devised ; 
and  so  on  the  project  might  have  been  carried 
through  an  infinite  series  of  such  operations,  just 
as  wisely  and  profitably  as  through  the  first  term 
of  the  series;  but  here  the  supplementary  bor- 
rowing stopped,  and  it  was  propoeed  that  the  pro- 
vision for  the  interest  and  extinction  of  the  sup- 
plementary loan  should  be  made  by  laying  on  new 
taxes.  "To  this  complexion  must  we  come  at 
last,"  it  ought,  indeed,  to  have  been  obvious 
enough,  in  any  scheme  of  borrowing  whatever 
that  recf^ised  the  principle  of  repayment,  or 
even  that  of  pairing  the  interest  upon  a  con- 
tinually augmenting  succession  of  loans.  From 
the  moderate  amount  of  the  supplementary  loan 
for  the  first  year,  however,  it  may  be  thought 


that  these   supplementary  loans  never  could 
rile  to  any  considerable  sum.    Lcl  us  see.  Bt 
scheme  for  the  original  loans  (upon  which  lE  the 
rest  depended)  in  every  year  of  the  fourteen  vb, 
that  in  the  second  and  third  years  the  som  kDns- 
ally  borrowed  should,  as  in  the  first  yeu,  he 
12,000,000/.,  that  in  the  fourth  year  it  should  bt 
14,000,000/.,  and  Uiat  in  each  of  the  soggm^ 
ten  yean  it  should  be  16,000,000/.  Here  mt 
210,000,000/.  to  be  borrowed  in  all,  the  ten  pe 
cent,  upon  which  would  absorb  the  entire  mr  r- 
venue  of  21,000,000/.      But,"  it  wsi  ii^ 
*'  the  debt  contracted  the  first  year  being  now  pud  g£ 
by  the  sinking  fund  appropriated  to  it,  the  portkiB 
of  the  war  taxes  mortgaged  for  it  voold  be  lO 
free,  and  be  applicable  to  the  loan  of  the  lioUoiji^ 
year ;  and,  another  portion  being  set  free  the  ^si- 
lowing  and  each  succeeding  year,  dioe  \m 
might  be  continued  on  this  system  witbwt  limio- 
tion  of  time.'*  •    All  true,  if  we  look  only  to  ^ 
original  loan* — if  these  "  might  be  the  be  ill  icd 
the  end  all'*  of  the  scheme ;  l>ut  the origimllcu. 
as  we  have  seen,  could  only  be  provided  for  out 
the  war  taxes,  in  the  manner  proposed,  by  the  pn- 
duce  of  these  taxes,  thus  carried  awa^  ud  kai  u 
the  inoome  and  necessary  ezpoiditnre  of  dx 
country,  being  supplied  by  additiaial  loans,  vtdti 
additioul  or  aupplementwy  loana  most  thndn 
be  provided  far  hy  new  taxes.    It  is  ei^  in  vf 
one  to  make  the  calculation  upon  the  dils  « 
have  given,  or  the  whole  may  be  seen  set  oil  i 
clear  and  indisputable  tabular  dedactiont  in  IX 
Hamilton's  work,  where  it  appears  thit  the  hb 
to  be  raised  by  supplementary  loan  baring 
as  already  stated,  200,000/.  the  first  year,  itvoi^ 
the  second  year  be  1,400,000/.,  and  wcndd  goia 
increasing  till  it  became  16,000,000/.  the  tc- 
teenth  year,  and  20,000,000/.  the  fifteenth.  Aiia- 
wards  it  w<mld  never  exceed  the  20,000,0001., 
fall  below  the  16,000,000/.  The  stem  imptrtiil:^ 
of  Dr.  Hamilton,  whig  as  he  was,  has  pronconKi^ 
on  this  financial  scheme  of  All  the  Talentt  v 
condemnation  of  being  simply  the  worst,  nd  bf  i 
great  deal  the  worst,  and  most  wasteful  tfait  eff 
was  proposed  by  any  ministry.    He  shon  ths  £ 
the  ead  of  fourteen  years,  if  Lord  Heniy  Vtsf* 
system  had  been  peraenred  in,  it  would  hiR 
occasioned  a  loss  to  the  public  of  19,44S,I3&- 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  a  ioB8of43,413,Wsi 
above  the  plan  of  raising  an  equivalent  nitDtt 
without  any  sinking  fund  at  all.   By  the 
of  a  sinking  fund  of  one-aixtieth,  the  loss  voufi 
have  been  only  14,970,583/. ;  and  by  thit  cfi 
sinking  fund  of  one-hundredth  (or  one  per  ctni) 
it  would  have  been  only  8,782,360/.  in  that  ipm 
of  time.   "  We  have  heard  it  maintained"  « 
observes,  "  that  a  system  may  be  so  comtrad^ 
that,  although  it  does  harm  in  the  first  yean  of  is 
operation,  the  result,  after  a  ho§  contiousnce,  viL 
be  beneficial.   From  ita  effects  after  a  few  vein 
we  may  judge  wiA  calainty     its  nltimite  ter 
dency.   Suppose,  after  a  trial  of  ten  jcsn,  it  bu 
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rendered  the  itate  of  our  national  finance  lo  many 
millions  worse  than  it  vould  have  been  under  a 
difierent  lyttem,  but  aAer  that  period  it  takes  a 
beneficial  tura.  Were  this  possible,  it  would  be 
better  to  follow  the  measures  of  that  other  system 
for  these  ten  years,  and  Uien  commence,  upon  a 
better  baafs,  the  measures  of  the  former.  But  the 
auppoution  of  a  change  of  tendency  is  absurd.  If 
it  do  harm  in  the  b^inning,  it  will  do  more  harm 
the  longer  it  is  persevered  in."  He  goes  on  to 
show  tiiat  the  ml  loss  by  Lord  Henry  Pete's 
system  in  the  twenty  years  might  be  justly  esti- 
mated at  a  sum  considerably  higher  than  he  has 
taken  it  at  The  43,412,538/.,  he  says,  "  is  the 
sum  which  the  public  must  pay  to  the  national 
creditors,  or  remain  under  the  burden  of,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sums  raised  by  loan  and  applied  to  the 
national  service.  It  arises  from  the  operation  of 
compound  interest  against  the  public*  and  is  in- 
curred for  the  Bake  u  postponing  the  payment  of 
interea^  which  ahonld  commence  when  the  debt  is 
contracted,  to  a  distant  time.  But,  besides  this, 
another  loss  is  incurred  by  the  system  of  borrowing 
lai^  sums  than  are  wanted,  in  order  to  maintain 
a  sinking  fund ;  and  a  furtlwr  loss  is  incurred  by 
borroviug  in  a  three  per  cent,  fund  during  war, 
when  the  price  is  low,  to  be  repaid  during  peace, 
when  the  price  is  high.. . .  .These  two  sources  of 
loss,  indeed,  attach  to  other  systems,  where  similar 
measures  are  followed,  as  well  as  to  Lord  Henry 
Petty's;  but  they  take  place  in  his  system  to  a 
greater  degree,  because  the  measures  from  which 
they  arise  are  carried  there  to  a  greater  extent.'** 

This  plan,  however,  was  thrown  overboard  with 
the  ministry  which  had  produced  it ;  and  no  fur- 
ther change  was  made  or  attempted  till,  in  1813, 
the  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart,  brought  forward  another  scheme,  which  was 
adopted  by  parliament,  for  remedying  certain 
defects  and  inconveniences  in  the  working  of  the 
system  established  in  1802,  and  restoring  the 
existing  smking  fund  more  nearly  to  what  it  was 
when  first  instituted  by  Pitt  in  1786.  Up  to  this 
time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  original  limitation  of  the 
sinking  fund  to  an  annual  amount  of  4,000,000/. 
having  been  repealed  in  1802,  the  interest  upon 
the  portion  of  the  debt  which  was  redeemed  had 
continued  to  be  provided  every  year,  and  to  be 
applied  to  the  further  reduction  of  the  debt;  so 
that,  although  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  debt  of 
1786  had  now  been  in  fact  purchased  by  the 
commissioners,  or,  in  other  words,  discharged,  the 
country  had  as  yet  derived  no  relief  in  the  form  of 
a  diminution  of  taxation  from  that  operation.  It 
was  now  arranged  that  the  debt  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioiers  should  be  declared  to 
be  discharged,  and  that  the  sums  hitherto  appro- 
priated for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  uf  the 
same  should  be  appropriated,  so  soon  as  required, 
to  bear  the  charge  of  future  loans.  In  this  way  it 
was  calculated  that  the  loans  that  would  be  neces- 
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sary  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  for  the 
current  year  1813,  and  also  those  of  1814,  1815, 
1816,  and  part  of  that  of  181?,  would  all  be  pro- 
vided fw,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  interest  upon 
them  and  the  sinldng  funds  for  their  gradual 
liquidation,  widiout  the  imposition  of  any  addi- 
tional taxes.  At  the  same  time  the  sinking  fund 
of  one  per  cent  was  restored  to  the  portion  of  the 
debt,  amounting  to  86,796,375/.,  which  had,  in 
1802,  been  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund  with- 
out any  such  provision  for  its  discharge ;  a  sinking 
fund  also  of  one  per  cent,  was  provided  for  the 
amount  of  exchequer  bills  then  in  circulation, 
which  was  about  26,000,000/. ;  and  for  these  pur- 
poses taxes  to  the  amount  of  1,127,963/.  were 
imposed  the  first  year,  and  it  was  determined  that, 
in  like  manner,  a  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent, 
should  be  annually  provided  for  any  additira  to 
the  amount  of  exchequer  bills  in  circulation  not 
redeemed  within  the  year.  Further,  it  was 
arranged  thiU,  in  future,  instead  of  each  separate 
loan  having  its  own  ainking  fund  of  one  per  cent., 
all  those  funds  should  he  united,  and  that,  as  soon 
as  in  this  way  a  sum  e^ual  to  the  first  loan  that 
had  been  contracted  smce  1792  should  be  re- 
deemed, that  loan  should  be  declared  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  the  charge  on  the  same  considered  as 
released  for  the  public  service ;  and  so  with  regard 
to  each  successive  loan,  till  the  whole  debt  should 
be  redeemed.  The  more  effectually  to  secure  the 
redemption  of  each  future  loan  within  forty-five 
years  from  the  time  of  its  being  contracted,  there 
were  also  provided  a  sinking  fund  for  the  excess  of 
the  loan  above  the  sum  applicable  in  the  same  year 
to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  interest,  and  another  of  one  per  cent 
on  the  nominal  capital  of  the  remainder.  Then, 
with  regard  to  future  taxation  under  this  system,  it 
was  appointed  that,  if  no  Iran,  according  to  the 
scheme,  fell  in  or  was  discharged  within  the  year, 
new  taxes  shouki  be  imposed  equal  to  die  whole 
interest  and  sinking  fund  upon  whatever  sum 
should  be  borrowed ;  but,  if  any  loans  fell  in,  the 
interest  on  these  loans,  being  released,  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  charge  of  the  new  loan  or  loans 
of  the  year,  and  taxes  imposed  only  for  the  surplus. 
If  the  interest  on  the  loans  released  should  exceed 
the  interest  on  the  loans  contracted,  of  course  no 
new  taxes  were  to  be  imposed  that  year ;  and  the 
surplus  of  interest  released  was  to  be  reserved  and 
applied  in  aid  of  the  charge  of  the  loan  of  the 
subsequent  year. 

In  reference  to  the  objection  made  to  this  plan 
as  trenching  on  the  sinking  funds  formerly  esta- 
blished and  thereby  diminishing  the  security  of 
the  public  creditOT,  Dr.  Hamilton,  afler  showing 
thi^  the  allegation  on  which  the  objection  rests  is 
unfounded,  oraerves  that,  "  after  all,  the  security 
of  the  public  creditors  is  not  so  much .  affected  1^ 
any  regulations  adopted  in  the  management  of  our 
finance  as  by  the  magnitude  and  increase  of  the 
national  debt"  "  If,"  he  justly  says,  "  the  amount 
of  the  loans  be  greater  Uian  what  the  capitalists 
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can  easily  supply,  the  consequence  is  a  depression 
of  the  fimds  ;  and  this,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
occuioDB  the  loans  to  be  contracted  on  unfarottr- 
abte  terms,  induces  a  low  upon  those  stockholders 
who  are  oUiged  to  sell.  The  largeness  of  the 
loans,  and  the  high  amount  of  funded  capital,  are 
the  real  causes  of  the  depressitm  of  the  fiuids ;  and 
no  security  ever  was  or  could  be  given  to  the  pub- 
lic creditors,  at  the  contraction  of  any  loan,  that 
could  limit  the  contraction  of  such  debts  in  future 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  times  might  require ;  and, 
if  the  amount  of  debt  seem  to  approach  to  its  ut- 
most limit,  while  the  public  expense  is  still  in- 
creasing, the  dread  of  a  national  bankruptcy  will 
depress  the  funds  in  a  still  higher  degree.  A 
private  creditor  attends  to  the  amount  of  the  debts, 
and  the  comparative  state  of  the  income  and  the 
expenses,  of  his  debtor.  If  he  finds  his  debts  in- 
creasing beyond  the  measure  of  his  estate,  his 
alarms  will  be  excited,  and  they  will  not  be  much 
relieved  by  any  detail  of  the  arrangement  of  his 
affairs  which  the  itemrd  may  communicate  to 
him."* 

Ai  fin-  the  part  of  die  plan  declaring  the  debt  of 
1786  to  be  cancelled,  and  allocating  the  amking 
fimd  provided  for  it  to  bear  the  cha^  of  the  new 
loans,  Uiis,  Dr.  Hamilton  remarks,  ia  merely  a 
point  of  official  regulation,  and  is  attended  with  no 
injury  to  the  national  creditor.  Whether  it  de- 
serves to  be  regarded  as  a  beneficial  measure  for 
the  public  is  another  question.  It  will  appear  by 
calculation  that,  supposing  28,000,0002.  to  have 
been  borrowed  annually  at  5  per  cent,  upon  a  term 
of  eight  years,  the  new  system,  as  compared  with 
the  old,  would  have  saved  44,912,624/.  in  taxes, 
but  would  have  made  a  greater  addition  to  the 
debt  by  53,630,941/. ;  in  other  words,  would  have 
upon  the  whole  entailed  a  loss  of  8,661,317/.; 
and  that  upon  a  term  of  sixteen  years,  while  the 
aaving  in  taxes  would  have  been  132,606,864/., 
the  udition  to  the  debt  would  have  bem  greater 
by  185,472,138/.,  and  the  loss  upon  the  whole 
52,865,274/.  This  is  only  another  ccmfimiBtion 
of  the  principle,  which  Hamilton  lays  down, 
"  that,  whenever  a  nation  does  not  tax  to  the  amount 
of  its  expenditure,  an  increase  of  debt,  to  a  higher 
amount  than  the  sum  saved  in  taxes,  is  inevitable ; 
and,  in  the  comparison  of  different  systems,  those 
which  impose  the  lightest  taxes  must  always  bring 
on  an  increase  of  debt  in  a  still  higher  d^ree.**t 
The  point  to  be  detenniued  then  is,  whether  the 
present  relief  from  taxes  promised  by  the  new 
system  was  worth  the  cost  at  which  it  was  thus  to 
be  purchased,  which,  draending  upon  general  con- 
siderations of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  is  not  a 
matter  of  arithmetical  calculation. 

But  the  system  of  paying  old  debts  by  contract- 
ing new  ones  was  not  destined  to  last  much  longer 
in  any  ^am.  In  the  same  year,  1813,  in  whidi, 
the  new  plan  of  finance  which  we  have  been  de- 
scribing waa  proposed  to  parliament  by  Mr.  Van- 
atttart,  and  further  explaiiied  and  advocated  in  an 
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official  pamphlet  entitled  *  Outlines  of  a  PUs 
Finance,'  appeared  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton's admirable  work,  in  which  Uie  folio*  ice 
among  other  truths  were  demonstrated :  "  The  a- 
cess  of  revenue  above  expenditure  is  the  only  la 
sinking  fund  by  which  the  public  debt  csn  be  dit- 
chaiged ;  the  increase  of  the  revenue,  or  the  diai- 
nution  of  expense,  are  the  only  means  by  vkd 
thia  sinking  fund  can  be  enUrged,  and  its  open- 
tions  rendered  more  effectual;  and  all  xltm 
for  discharging  the  national  debt,  by  sinking  fcnji 
operating  at  compound  interest,  or  in  anyotbe 
manner,  unless  so  far  as  they  are  founded  Eps 
this  principle,  are  illusory."*  And  itwuili> 
shown  tha^  when  a  sinking  fund  is  kept  up  cx- 
nected  with  an  increasing  debt,  as  in  eferf  lui 
the  contractors  have  a  profit  at  the  expente  of  tk 
public,  the  public,  besides  the  expense  of  niu^ 
ment,  sustains  a  loss  equal  to  the  bonui  iiteai:-4 
the  additional  loans  that  a  further  lost  ii  a- 
curred  by  borrowing  money  during  war,  vbca 
price  of  stock  is  low,  to  be  repaid  duiii^  pen 
when  the  price  is  high  ;  and,  lastly,  that  thet^ 
also  at  leut  a  considerable  risk  of  loai  in  tl: 
pi«ctice  which  has  been  almost  uniformly  fclltn^ 
of  increasing  the  nommal  capital  of  the  deb: 
the  case  of  each  loan  by  a  larger  sura  thurdx 
actually  borrowed.}  Dr.  Hamilton's  statcDtfi 
and  expositions,  now,  it  may  be  said,  luiivttmy 
assented  to,  and  admitted  to  be  unassailable,  nu^ 
immediately  a  considerable  impression  upon  u 
public  mind,  notwithstanding  the  opposing  pr^ 
judices  of  a  century,  prejudices  and  bibiu  c 
thinking  in  which  all  parties  had  equally  ix 
curred ;  it  was  a  few  years  longer  before  the  v 
views  penetrated  the  thicker  air  of  parliameniin 
use  and  wont;  but  at  length,  in  1819,  thdr  ti^ 
waa  at  least  tacitly  admitted  by  the  sdoptim  I? 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  fcjlowing  n^' 
Uon ; — "  Hist,  to  provide  for  the  exigenciei  tii* 
public  service,  to  make  such  progressive  ledacu: 
of  the  natioiMl  debt  aa  may  adequately  supp"^ 
public  credit,  and  to  afford  the  country  a  pivF' 
of  future  relief  from  a  part  of  its  prcKOt  bnith* 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  bt  i 
clear  surplus  of  the  income  of  the  countrr 
the  expenditure  of'not  less  than  5,000,00ft; 
and  that,  with  a  view  to  the  attainmeut  of  tb 
important  object,  it  is  expedient  now  to  incntf 
the  income  of  the  country  by  the  impoiitioo  a 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000/.  per  annuni 
It  waa  not,"  however,  till  ten  years  later  thit  ^■ 
sinking  fund  was  actually  put  an  end  to  by 
10  Geo,  IV.  c  27.  which  enacted  that  the 
applicable  in  future  to  the  reduction  of  tbe  n*' 
tional  debt  ahmild  be  the  Burpl^^  if  any,  id  i» 
total  revenue  Imrond  the  total  expendiinn 
the  kingdom,  and  that  alt  stock  and  smniitK*"' 
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years  fttanding  in  the  namcB  of  the  commiBBioDers 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  on  the  5th 
of  July,  1829,  should  be  cancelled,  and  the  divi- 
dendfi  ceaae  to  be  ianied  ont  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund 

We  will  now  enumerate  in  their  order  the  entire 
tttcceaiion  of  the  vast  finuicial  operationi  by  which 
the  amount  of  Uie  national  debt  waa  augmented  in 
the  course  of  the  wars  arising  out  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  first  war  with 
France  in  1793  the  unredeemed  funded  debt 
amounted  to  227,989,148/.,  imposing  an  annual 
burthen  upon  the  country,  for  interest,  terminable 
annuities,  and  management  (besides  the  charge  of 
maintaining  the  sinking  fund)  of  8,934,571/-  In 
1793  there  was  raised  by  loan  the  sum  of 
4,500,000/.,  creating  a  new  debt,  or  capital,  as  it 
is  termed,  of  6,250,000/.,  and  an  additional  annual 
charge  for  interest  and  management  of  190,312/. 
In  1794  the  sum  raised  by  loan  was  11,000,000/.; 
the  new  capital  creat«i  13,750,000/;  die  addi- 
tional annual  charge  509,687/*  The  same  year 
navy  and  victaslUng  bills  were  funded  to  the  amount 
of  1,907,451/.  creating  a  stock  of  1,926,526/.,  and 
a  further  annual  charge  of  97,193/.  In  1795  two 
loans  were  raised;  the  first,  of  18,000,000/.,  cre- 
ating &  capital  of  24,000,000/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of 877,262/. ;  the  second  alsoof  18,000,000/., 
creating  a  capital  of  26,095,800/,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  853,775/.  A  loan  of  4,600,000/.  was 
also  raised  on  the  guarantee  of  the  British  govern- 
ment for  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  creating  a 
capital  of  3,833,333/.,  and  an  annual  charge  of 
349,31 21.  And  the  same  year  navy  and  Tictualling 
bills  were  fiinded  to  the  amount  of  1,490,647/., 
creating  stock  to  the  amount  of  1,609,898/.,  widi  an 
annual  charge  of  81,219/.  In  1796  two  loans 
were  again  raised ;  the  first,  of  7,500,000/..  creating 
&  stock  of  10,793,825/.,  with  an  annual  diarge  of 
349,486/. ;  the  second,  called  the  Loyal^  Loan, 
of  18,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of  20,134,843/., 
-widi  an  annual  chai^  of  1,015,299/.  And  the 
aame  year  navy  and  victualling  bills  were  funded 
to  the  amount  of  4,226,727/.,  creating  stock  to  the 
amount  of  4,414.074/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
222,689/. ;  and  subsequently  navy  and  exchequer 
bills  were  also  fiinded  to  the  amount  of  13,029,399/., 
creating  stock  to  the  amount  of  21,612,826/.,  with 
an  annual  charge  of  712,911/.  In  1797  the  sum 
raised  by  loan  was  14,500,000/.,  and  the  new  stock 
thereby  created  28,275,000/.,  with  an  additional 
annual  charge  of 933,963/.  And  there  was,  besides, 
another  loan  of  1,620,000/.  raised  for  the  emperor, 
creating  stock  to  the  amount  of  3,669,300/.,  with 
an  annual  charge  of  111,730/.  In  1798  then 
were  two  loans,  one  of  17,000,000/.,  creating  capi- 
tal to  the  amotmt  of  34,000,000/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  1,077,561/. ;  the  other,  of  3,000,000/., 
creating  a  capital  of  5,624,250/.,  with  an  annual 
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charge  of  171,257/.  In  1799  a  loan  was  raised  of 
15,500,000/.,  creatii^  a  capital  of  27,125,000/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  825,955/.  In  1800  there 
waa  raised  by  loan  a  sum  of  20,500,000/.,  creating 
a  capital  of  32,185,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
980,033/.  In  1801  there  waa  raised  by  Joan 
38,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of  49,210,000/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  1,498,444/.  In  1802 
there  was  raised  by  kun  25,000,000/.,  crating  a 
capital  of  32,990,625/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
951,562/. ;  and  exchequer  bills  were  funded  to  the 
amount  of  8,910,450/.,  creating  stock  to  the  amount 
of  1 1,138,063/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  436,142/. 
The  entire  amount  of  the  funded  debt  at  the  peace 
of  Amiens  in  1802,  or  rather  as  it  was  found  to  be, 
after  the  accounts  of  the  year  were  made  up,  on  the 
1st  of  February,  1803.  was  499,753,063,  bearing 
an  interest  of  18,027,104/.  (of  which  1,604,915/. 
consisted  of  annuities  for  years  or  lives) :  and  there 
was  Urn  an  unfunded  debt  of  20,554,038/.,  bearing 
an  interest  of  616,621/.;  making  altogether  an 
amount  of  520,207,101  /.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
18,643,725/.,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment. 

In  1803,  after  the  recommencementof  the  war,  a 
loan,  was  raised  of  12,000,000/.,  creating  new  capi- 
tal to  the  amount  of  19,300,000/.,  with  an  addi- 
tional annual  cha^  of  621,355/.  In  1804  the 
sum  of  14,500,000/.  was  raised  by  loan,  adding 
26,390,000/.  to  the  capital  of  the  debt,  and 
800,673/.  to  the  annual  charge.  In  1805  two 
loans  were  raised ;  one  of  22,500,000/.,  creating  a 
capital  of  38,700,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
1,174,158/.;  the  other  (for  Ireland  only)  of 
1,500,000/.,  which  being  mostly  raised  on  long 
annuities,  added  only  360,000/.  to  the  principal  of 
the  debt,  but  93,760/.  (including  expenses  of  ma- 
nagement) to  the  interest.  In  1806  the  sum  raised 
by  loan  was  20,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
33,200,000/.,  with  an  annual  chai^  of  1,007,288/. 
In  1807  two  loans  were  raised;  one  of 14,200,000/., 
creating  a  capital  of  21,885,200/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  678,931/. ;  the  other  (for  Ireland  only), 
of  1,500,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of  2,409,625/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  73,108/.  In  1808  the  sum 
of  10,500,000/.  waa  raised  by  loan,  creating  a 
capital  of  12,408,375/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
500,553/. ;  and  exchequer  bills  were  funded  to  the 
amount  of  4,000,000/.,  creating  a  further  capital  of 
4,239,254/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  48,041/. 
This  year  also  part  of  the  loan  of  1802,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  terms  upon  which  it  was  contracted, 
came  to  bear  additional  interest  to  the  amount  of 
48,041/.  In  1809,  a  loan  waa  raised  of  14,600,000/. 
(including  600,000/.  for  the  service  of  Portugal), 
creating  a  capital  of  17,520,000/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  684,188/.;  and  exchequer  bills  were 
funded  to  the  amount  of  7,932,100/.,  creating  an 
additional  capital  of  8,353,644/.,  with  an  annusJ 
charge  of  411,685/.  In  1810  two  loans  were 
raised ;  one  of  13,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
16,845,000/., with  an  annual  charge  of  511,077/.: 
the  other  (for  Ireland)  of  l,400,000/./-ereatinffi 
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capital  of  1,965,250/.,  with  an  annual  chai^  of 
59,624/. ;  and  exchequer  billa  were  fnnded  to  the 
amount  of  8,311, 000/.,  cre^ing  stock  to  the  amount 
of  8,581,108/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  431,912/. 
In  1811  two  loam  were  raised;  one  of  4,981,300/., 
creatiiig  «  capital  of  5,166,319/.t  with  an  annual 
char{^  of  259,866/. ;  the  other  of  12,000,000/., 
creatnig  a  capital  of  16,800,000/.,  with  an  annnal 
chai|^  vf  574,892/.;  and  exchequer  bills  were 
funded  to  the  amount  of  7,018,100/^  cre^ng 
stock  to  the  amount  of  7,278,392/.,  with  an  an- 
nual chai^  of  366,304/.  In  1812  there  was 
raised  by  loan  the  sum  of  22,500,000/.,  creating  a 
capital  of  39,600,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
1,199,997/.:  and  exchequer  bills  were  Ainded, 
first  to  the  amount  of  5,431,700/.,  creating  a  capi- 
tal of  5,866,236/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
295,072/. ;  and  again  (including  a  small  loan  in 
supplement)  to  the  amount  of  6,789,625/.,  creat- 
ing stock  to  the  amount  of  7,332,795/.,  with  an 
annual  charge  of  368,839/.  In  1813  a  loan  was 
raised  of  27,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
45,900,000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  1,506,380/.; 
and  exchequer  bills  were  twice  funded,  first  to  the 
amonnt  of  12,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
13,860.000/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of  697,158/. ; 
and  again  to  the  amount  of  3,755,700/.,  creating 
stock  to  the  amount  of  5,220,423/.,  with  an  annual 
charge  of  210,383/.  For  the  service  of  1814 
two  loans  were  raised;  one  (in  NoTcmber,  1813) 
of  22,000,000/.,  creatmg  a  capital  of  38,940,000/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  1,179,882/.;  the  other 
of  24,000,000/.,  creating  a  capiul  of  32,037,330/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  1,114,720/. :  and  7400/. 
of  debentures,  issued  in  1813,  were  also  funded 
this  year,  creating  stock  to  the  amount  of  1 1,100/., 
with  an  annual  ckugt  of  333/.  At  the  concluaion 
of  the  war  in  1614,  or  rather  on  the  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1815,  when  the  accounts  of  the  year  were 
made  up,  the  amount  of  the  unredeemed  funded 
debt  was  Jirand  to  be  674,034,548/.,  bearing  an 
annual  chaige  (including  annuities  for  years  and 
lives)  of  24,639,061/. ;  and  there  was,  besides,  an 
unfunded  debt  of  68,580,524/.,  bearing  an  intoest 
of  2,017,415/. ;  making  the  entire  unredeemed  debt 
742,615,072/.,  and  the  entire  annual  charge  (ex- 
clusive of  cost  of  management)  26,647,476/. 

During  the  third  short  war  of  1815,  a  loan  was 
raised  of  36,000,000/.,  creating  a  capital  of 
66,240,000/.  with  an  annual  chaige  of  2,043,072/. ; 
and  exchequer  bills  were  also  funded  in  that  year, 
first  to  the  amount  of  10,313,000/.,  creating  a 
capital  of  12,066,210/.,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
606,930/.;  and  again  (including  a  loan  of 
7,008,089/.,  funded  for  8,189,227/.)  to  the  amount 
of  7,822,589/.,  creating  a  capital  of  9,142,192/., 
with  an  annual  charge  of  459,85 1  /.  On  the  1  st  of 
February,  1816,  the  amount  of  the  unredeemed 
funded  debt  was  724,470,572/.,  bearing  an  in- 


terest (including  annuities  for  yean  or  lira)  li 
26,666,346/.;  besides  an  unfunded  debt  of 
48,725,359/.,  bearing  an  interest  of  1,461,761'.; 
making  the  entire  unredeemed  debt  773,195,931'^ 
and  the  entire  annual  charge  (exdusiveofcut  gf 
management')  28,128,107/.* 

In  1816  the  amount  of  the  debt  was  teduadh 
the  ium  of  14,549,277/.  (by  part  of  tbe  lowc 
the  former  year  bc^g  applied  to  the  senioe  of  tbc 
present) ;  so  that  on  the  I  st  of  Februaiy,  18i; 
the  funded  debt  was  708,599,566/..  ud  it 
unfunded  50,047,088/.,  making  a  totil  ^ 
758,646,654/.,  with  an  annuid  cha^  d 
27,652,012/.  And  in  the  following  years  of  u 
period  it  was  further  reduced  by  the  iahtiu 
amountt by  1,826.814/.  in  1817;  by  1,624.6* 
in  1818;  by  3,163,130/.  is  1819;  ind 
1,918,019/.  in  1820. 

By  the  articles  of  the  union  with  Ireiand  tk 
then  existing  debts  of  the  two  countries  «« * 
continue  as  separate  charges  on  the  rerana  ^ 
each ;  end  sudk  future  expenses  as  were  for  di 
special  service  <tf  either  rountry  were  to  be  dwpi 
on  the  revenue  of  the  same ;  the  general  expeoa 
of  the  army,  navy,  and  ot^er  common  depaiauna 
of  government  or  defence,  being  appdatednbt 
charged  in  the  proportion  of  15-17tas  to  Bi^ 
aud2-17ths  to  Ireland.  Accordingly  eack  oa 
try  continued  to  have  its  own  exchequer  nr'.' 
nearly  the  close  of  the  present  period.  Bm  ^ 
arrangement  was  put  an  end  to  in  1SI6  by  ^ 
act  56  Geo.  III.  c.  98,  by  which  the  entire  mf 
nues  of  the  two  countries  were  couBolidsied  a 
applied  to  the  service  of  the  United  Kingdom,  d 
it  was  declared  that  from  the  5th  of  January, 
the  whole  of  the  national  debu  of  bodi  kiugdou 
and  the  interest  and  sinking  funds,  should  <m 
pose  one  consolidated  national  debt,  interest,  ta 
sinking  fund.  At  this  date  the  total  of  the  In' 
unredeemed  funded  debt,  all  contracted  lince  I  li^ 
and  for  the  most  part  funded  in  Britain,  u: 
consequently  included  in  the  above  acc(WDi,R 
83,944,904/.,  occauoning  an  annual  chirp  \ 
addition  to  the  sinking  fund)  of  4,008,70U  i 
entire  net  revenue  of  Ireland  being  only  4,561^ 

The  payment  to  the  Bank  of  Englanil  f 
man^ement  of  the  national  debt,  which  beiJ'^ 
1786  was  at  the  rate  of  562/.  10*.  per  million 
nominal  capital,  and  which  was  that  year  rtducf^ 
to  450/.  per  million,  was  in  1808  further  redurti 
to  340/.  per  million  upon  all  of  the  debt  t'oo^ 
400,000,000/.,  and  to  300/.  per  million  upon  J- 
of  it  above  600,000,000/,  This  continued  to  « 
the  rate  till  1833,  when,  by  the  act  3  and  4  V-' 
IV.,  c.  98,  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter, 
directed  that  a  sum  of  120,000/.  should  bedcductf 

from  sudi  umual  allowance. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY. 


FTER  the  ample 
details  which  were 
given  in  the  last 
Book  relating  to 
ever^  brtnch  of  our 
foreign  trade,*  the 
commercial  history 
of  the  present  pe- 
riod may  be  much 
more  briefiy  sketch- 
ed. We  will  first 
present  the  general 
course  of  events,  and 
the  succession  of  the 
leading  facts,  in  the  form  of  a  chronological  review, 
beginning,  for  the  sake  of  connexion  and  complete- 
ness of  statement,  with  the  first  year  of  the  century, 
although  that  year  belongs,  according  to  our  divi- 
sion, to  the  preceding  period. 

A.D.  1801. — The  rise  in  the  prices  of  provisions, 
«nd  of  European  produce  generally,  which  had  com- 
menced in  1799  with  tike  unfavourable  prospects  of 
the  harvest  of  that  jeaxt  and  had  been  continued  and 
increased  by  the  still  worse  harvest  of  1800  throt^h- 
out  that  and  dte  earlier  part  ^  the  following  year, 
-was  at  last  checked,  and  made  to  give  place  to  an 
opposite  state  of  things,  by  at  least  a  moderately 
abundant  harvest  in  1801.  The  king's  speech  atthe 
opening  of  parliament,  in  the  end  of  October,  warmly 
expressed  the  comfort  and  gratification  the  royal 
mind  derived  A-om  the  relief  which  the  bounty  of 
Providence  had  in  this  way  afibrded  to  the  people ; 
and,  *'  in  contemplating  the  situation  of  the  country," 
his  majesty  added,  "  at  this  important  conjuncture, 
it  is  imposuUe  for  me  to  refrain  from  expressing 
the  deep  sense  I  entertain  of  the  temper  and  forti- 
tude which  have  been  manifested  by  all  descriptions 
of  my  faithful  subject  under  the  various  and  com- 
plicated difficulties  with  which  they  have  had  to 
contend.**  The  severe  pressure  upon  subsistence 
had  driven  the  starving  population,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  into  Mts  of  noting  and  outrage  upon 
property ;  but  their  excesses  were  in  no  proportion 
to  their  protracted  privations  and  sufferings.  The 
greatest  elevation  of  prices  had  been  reached  in 
March  1801 ;  after  that  a  marked  change,  as  Mr. 
Tooke  has  observed,  began  to  take  place  in  the 
aspect  of  things,  both  as  to  the  inBuence  of  the 
seasons  and  the  state  of  politics.*'  "The  winter," 
he  goes  on  to  explain, "  had  been  less  rigorous  than 
the  two  preceding.  The  seed-time,  both  for  wheat 
and  ipnng  com,  had  been  favourable,  and  an  in- 
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creased  breadth  of  cultivation  was  in  pK^ess, 
The  spring  of  1801  was  genial,  and  the  crops  were 
forward  and  promising.  The  death  of  the  Empe- 
ror Paul  of  Russia,  and  the  peace  with  Denmark, 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Co^^hagen,  had  re- 
opened the  navigation  of  the  Baltic  to  BriUsh  ihip- 
ping,  thua  removing  the  obstraction  which  had 
been  apprehended  to  supplies  from  thence;  and 
the  bounty,  therefore,  with  the  high  prices,  ensured 
a  large  importation  of  corn.  Under  tliese  improved 
prospects  of  future  supply  the  markets  gave  way 
rapidly."  *  The  importations  of  grain  in  1801 
amounted  to  1,424,766  quarters  of  wheat,  113,966 
quarters  of  barley,  and  583,043  quarters  of  oats, 
being  the  greatest  quantity  that  had  ever  been  im- 
ported up  to  that  time ;  and  the  effect  was  to  reduce 
the  average  price,  between  the  SOth  of  July  and  the 
end  of  the  year,  from  129s.  Sd.  to  l&s.  &d.  for 
wheat,  from  G9s.  Id.  to  44*.  for  barley,  and  from 
37<.  2d.  to  23s.  4d.  for  oats.  Finally  came  the 
peace  with  France,  the  preliMinaries  of  which  were 
signed  on  the  1st  of  October ;  but  of  this  great 
chai^^  in  the  circumstanceB  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  world  the  e&cts  an  trade  were  principaUy  ex- 
perienced in  the  next  year.  The  official  value 
of  the  imporu  in  1801  is  stated  to  have  been 
31,786,262/. ;  of  the  exports  35,264,650/.  f 

1802.  — This,  the  year  of  peace,  was  also  one 
of  great  commercial  activity  and  prosperity.  The 
harvest  this  year  was  i^ain  a  fair  one.  and  the 
prices  of  com  continued  to  decline,  till,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  average  price  was  for  whest 
57f.  Id.,  for  bariey  25*.  7d.,  for  oats  20*.  The  offi- 
cial value  of  the  imports  in  1802  wss  29,826,2 10/., 
and  that  of  the  exports  38,309,980/. 

1803.  -— The  immediate  renewal  of  the  war  with 
France  may  be  said  to  have  been  certain  from  the 
commencement  of  this  year.  On  the  8th  of  March 
a  message  from  the  king  informed  parliament  that, 
as  very  considerable  militan  pr^arations  were 
carrying  on  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland, 
his  majesty  had  judged  it  expedient  to  adopt  addi- 
tional measures  of  precaution  for  the  security  of  his 
dominions ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  declaration 
of  war  on  the  18th  of  May.  "The  first  effects 
of  hostilities,"  says  Chalmers,  "which  were  com- 
menced by  the  people  with  alacrity,  was  to  reduce 
the  value  of  the  o^oes  exported  from  41,41 1,966/., 
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t  Thw,  we  ftnd,  are  tbe  S^ra  gtven  hy  Mr.  nirlcr,  tn  hf>  Pro- 
pna  or  the  Nntii>ii,  II.  SB,  u  well  at  In  Ihe  Article  '  Great  BriUia,'  in 
the  Veaay  CyclopMU,  xi.  417.  We  thall  in  like  mAnnnr  take  the 
snoiLDt*  fat  future  yean  from  Mr.  Porler'f  work.  But  fur  lOine  re- 
nulti  OB  the  divenity  of  «taleinBBti  to  be  Ibiiad  t>  to  tliU  mattei  m 
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in  1803,  to  31,438,495/.,  in  1803.  The  next 
effect  was  '  to  introduce  into  our  carrying  trade 
112,819  torn  of  foreign  shipping.  The  third  ef- 
fect wu  to  lessen  the  British  shipping  which  were 
employed  in  our  canying  trade  173,900  tons  ; 
nuny  of  which,  however,  may  have  been  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  public  when  they  ceased  to 
be  employed  by  private  individoals."*  The  table 
in  Mr.  Porter's  work  makes  the  official  value  of  the 
exports  in  1803  to  have  been  only  28,500,174/. ; 
and  that  of  the  imports  26,622,696/.  The  tonnage 
of  ships  built  and  registered  in  the  United  King- 
dom, according  to  another  of  Mr.  Porter's  tables, 
was  122,593  tons  in  1801  ;  137,508  in  1802  ; 
135,692  in  1803  :t  the  entire  mercantile  marine 
belonging  to  the  empire  in  1 803  is  stated  to  have 
measured  2,167,863  tons,  and  to  have  consisted  of 
20,893  vessels,  iocluding  2,825  belonging  to  the 
colonies.^  .  Chalmers  justly  remarks,  that  in  every 
war  Great  Britain  has  employed  many  foreign 
ships,  which  have  been  immediately  discharged  on 
the  letuTD  of  peace.    It  appears  uat,  whereas  in 

1801,  the  last  year  of  the  former  war,  there  were 
84.56  tons  of  fore^pi  shipping  employed  for  every 
100  tons  British,  that  proportion  was  reduced  in 

1802,  the  year  of  the  peace,  to  36.02  tons,  and  in 

1803,  the  first  year  of  renewed  hostilities,  was  only 
increased  again  to  57.19.  § 

1804. — ^The  decline  of  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  continued  throughout  the  spring  of  1804, 
the  averages  in  March  of  that  year  luiving  been  for 
wheat  49j.  6d.,  for  barley  22n.  9d.,  for  oats  19*.  6d. 
'*This  fall  and  low  range  of  prices,"  Mr.  Tooke 
remarks.  **  is  the  more  observable,  because  the  cent 
of  production  had  been  considerably  increased. 
The  wages  of  labour  had  risen  considerably  in 
consequence  of  a  recurrence  of  periods  of  great 
dearth ;  and  all  the  implements  of  husbandry  had 
experienced  a  very  great  advance  in  price.  The 
rate  of  interest,  too,  was  much  higher,  in  conse- 

3uence  of  the  a^orpti(m  by  the  government  expen- 
iture  of  a  large  part  of  the  savings  of  individuals. 
Moreover  some,  although  perhaps  an  inconsiderable 
proportion,  of  the  progreisive  taxation  attached 
to  agricultural  production  ;  and,  white  the  cost  in 
labour,  in  capiUtt,  and  taxation,  applicable  to  na- 
tive production  was  thus  raised,  the  cost  of  a  foreign 
supply,  of  which  we  were  then  supposed  to  stand 
habitually  in  need,  was  also  raised  by  the  increased 
charges  of  freight  and  insurance  incidental  to  the 
state  of  war."|(  From  these  considerations  it  is  in- 
ferred that  the  nal  Call  of  price  was  still  greater 
than  the  apparent  one.  A  cry  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress now  arose ;  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  additional  protection  to 
native  produce;  and  an  act  was  passed  imposing 
a  duty  upon  foreign  wheat  of  24s.  3d.  per  quarter 
when  the  price  in  the  home  market  should  be  un- 
der 63s. ;  of  2s.  6d.  when  the  home  price  should 
be  ^  or  above  that  rate  and  under  66f. ;  and  of  6d. 
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when  it  should  be  above  66j.  This  meanit,  hoi- 
ever,  never  became  operative.  Meanwhile  >  ccm- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  vluch  ib; 
petitions  of  the  agriculturists  had  been  tdemd, 
had  accounted  as  follows^  in  their  report,  h  tk 
fluctuatitms  of  prices  daring  the  bjgooe  twelve  v 
thirteen  yean The  price  of  com  from  1791  'j 
the  harve^  of  1803  has  been  very  irregulir;  k\ 
upon  an  average,  increased  in  a  great  degree  br 
the  yeara  of  scarcity,  has  in  genenl  yietdnl  i  k: 
profit  to  the  grower.  The  casual  high  prices,  W- 
ever,  have  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  indinnT, 
and  bringing  into  cultivation  large  tracts  of  vsr 
land,  which,  combined  with  the  two  last  produnp! 
seasons,  and  other  causes,  have  occasioned  smi  i 
depression  in  the  value  of  grain  as,  it  ii  fani, 
will  greatly  tend  to  the  discouragement  of  agncd- 
ture,  unless  maintained  by  the  support  nf  piriit- 
ment'*  It  appears  that  from  1795  to  1804  inch- 
si  ve  the  number  of  inclosure  bills  passed  bypv; 
liament  was  182,  or  on  an  average  76  s  ycit:  k 
which  number  80  were  passed  in  1801, 12!  s 
1802,  96  m  1803,  and  104  in  1824.  Tbebiniit 
of  1804,  however,  turned  out  to  be  very  defidoi. 
it  was  calculated  that,  although  thoe  wsi  n  in- 
rage  produce  in  Scotland,  the  deficiency  thronilKtf 
England  and  Wales  (occasioned  by  blight 
mildew)  was  not  less  than  from  a  fouith  to  i 
third.*  .The  consequence  was,  that  by  theeod:: 
the  year  the  average  prices  rose  to  be  for  vttf 
865.  2d.,  for  barley  43*.  lOrf.,  for  osts  26f  Hi 
The  foreign  trade  of  the  country  had  tintij  b^ 
gun  to  recover  from  the  depression  produced  b 
the  war :  the  official  value  of  the  imports  tlm  w 
being  27,81 9,552/.,  that  of  the  exports  32,626,05D 
1805.— The  prospect  of  the  harvest  this  w 
was  for  some  time  so  un&vourahle  that  ibsutre 
price  of  wheat,  after  hanng  lomewhst  dedivt 
ttom  the  rate  of  the  preceding  December,  rws 
August  to  the  height  of  98<.  4d.  Tfaecnpn 
well  got  in,  and  the  deficiency  proved  leNthn^ 
been  apprehended,  so  that  by  the  close  of  tbejeir 
the  price  of  wheat  had  fallen  to  about  78t- ;  ^ 
still  there  was  no  such  abundance  as  to  com[Kii»=( 
for  the  failure  of  the  crops  of  1804.  Oftheicinn! 
produced  by  that  failure  Mr.  Tooke  ob«ervei,tin 
**  it  was  calculated  to  maintain  an  elevatioD  ^ 
average  price  thrown  over  a  scries  of  yeani*^ 
was  the  specific  occasion  of  renewed  demanlji? 
the  working  classes  for  advanced  wages;  dins 
which  were  rendered  the  more  effectasl  by  * 
resource  which  the  increasing  employment  in  w 
army  and  navy  hdd  out  to  the  wn-kmen  ^ 
gt^ed  in  the  numerous  strikes  of  that  time."  ^ 
he  adds  that  the  harvests  of  the  fbUoving 
combined  with  -the  state  of  politics,  were  sot  «> 
nature  to  counteract  these  e£fect8.  Our  foiafi 
trade,  as  indicated  by  the  amount  of  ezpnti  W| 
imports,  continued  at  least  to  maintain  itwf '  "'j 
point  to  which  it  had  risen  in  the  preceding  jWi 
the  official  value  of  imports  for  1805iiiai^' 
havebeen28,561,270/.,that  of  exports  3l,020.»'^ 
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or  the  Utter  enm  the  Brituh  end  Irish  produce 
and  mannftctiiRa  amounted  to  23,376,941/. ;  but 
their  declared  or  real  value  was  38,077,144/. ;  or, 
according  to  another  statement  also  given  by  Mr. 
Porter,  to  36,069,147/.*  The  value  of  13,625,616/. 
is  stated  to  have  been  sent  to  foreign  Europe,  tiiat  of 
11,011,409/.  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
that  of  7,771,418/.  to  thereat  of  America,  that  of 
2,904,584/.  toAsia,  and  thatof756,060/.  to  Africa. 

1806.  ~By  the  spring  of  this  year  the  average 
price  of  wheat  had  declined  to  74«.  id.  But  ap- 
^irehensions  began  again  to  be  entertained  respect- 
ing the  coming  crop,  the  appearance  of  which  was 
unpromising ;  and  in  March  came  the  proclamation 
of  the  Pnuuan  gomnment,  under  the  dictation  of 
France,  prohibinag  the  entrance  of  British  ships 
into  any  of  its  ports  or  rivers,  which  threatened  to 
cut  oS  our  suppHea  <rf  com  fnnn  the  Baltic.  Under 
tiieae  influences  the  price  of  irtieat  rose  till,  in  June, 
it  had  attained  to  Sis.  After  the  harvest,  however, 
which  turned  out  an  everue  one,  prices  somewhat 
declined.  On  the  21st  of  November  Bonaparte 
issued  from  the  newly  captured  city  of  Berlin  his 
famous  decree  declaring  the  whole  of  the  British 
Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  but  this  paper 
blockade  (a  contradiction  and  absurdity  in  terms), 
whatever  mischief  it  might  have  been  qualified  to 
operate  in  course  of  time,  could  have  had  no  effect 
upon  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  in  the  pre- 
sent year.  The  official  value  of  the  imports  for 
1806  is  stated  to  have  been  26,899,658/.;  but 
this  falling  off  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
increase  of  the  ezporta,  the  official  value  of  which 
rose  to  33,579,434/. ;  the  real  value  of  that  portion 
of  them  which  consisted  of  British  and  Irish  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  being,  according  to  the  first 
of  the  two  accounts  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  40,874,983/.,  according  to  the  other 
38,732,730/.  To  the  United  Statea  there  was  this 
year  sent  of  such  goods  to  the  value  of  12,389,488/., 
to  the  rest  of  America  to  that  of  10,877,968f. ;  and 
there  was  also  a  conriderable  increase  on  the 
exports  to  Africa ;  but  those  to  die  rest  of  Europe 
are  stated  to  have  declined  to  11,363,635/.  This 
falling  off,  and  that  in  the  imports  generally,  are 
no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  interruption,  since 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  of  intercourse  with  the 
Prussian  dominions. 

1807.  ~Invalid,  however,  as  the  Berlin  blocksde 
was  according  to  the  recognised  law  of  nations, 
-which,  to  constitute  a  good  blockade,  demands  as 
an  essential  element  the  presence  of  an  armed  force 
Bufficient  to  maintain  it,  it  is  certain  that  the  attempt 
to  enforce  it  was  for  some  time  actually  made  by  the 
French  emperor,  and  that  in  the  first  three  or  four 
months  after  its  promulgation  many  vessels  of 
neutral  powers  were  seized  for  infringing  it,  and 
brought  mto  die  ports  of  France  and  condemned. 
Whether  this  course  would  have  been  long  persisted 
in ,  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  which  it  might  seem 
likely  to  encounter  from  all  neutrsl  powers,  may  be 
a  question:  dmoat  the  only  neutral  power  that 
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could  have  dSmA.  itany  effectual  opposition  was  the 
American  republic,  and  that  free  government  had 
never  shown  much  of  a  disposition  to  roist  eitho- 
injuries  or  insults  proceeding  from  the  despot  of 
France  and  of  the  European  continent ;  besides, 
it  was  afterwards  avowed,  and  ui^d  by  the  Ame- 
ricans themselves  as  a  sufficient  rcbson  for  their 
declining  to  move  in  the  mstter,  that  they  had 
obtained  an  assurance  from  Bonaparte,  though  not 
in  an  official  form,  that  the  Berlin  decree  would 
not  be  put  in  force  against  their  vessels.  Upon 
this  condition,  or  understsnding,  they  were  per- 
fectly willing,  it  would  appear,  that  it  should  be 
applied  to  (he  interruption  of  the  commerce  of  all 
other  neutrals ;  and  doubtless  this  would  have  been 
for  them  a  sufflcieDtly  (»mvenient  and  profitable 
arrangement,  not  only  leaving  them  to  pursue  the 
trade  that  fairly  belenged  to  them  undisturbed,  but 
clearing  the  seas  of  all  their  rivals,  and  throwing 
into  thor  hands  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade 
between  Britain  and  all  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.  Possibly,  in  the  drcumstances,  this  might 
have  been  a  state  of  things  not  disadvsntageous  to 
England  either;  in  the  condition  to  which  the 
world  was  reduc^,  with  so  msny  of  the  old  chan* 
nels  of  our  commerce  shut  against  us,  this  outlet  for 
our  produce  and  manuiacturea  throi^h  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States  ought  perhaps  to  have  satisfied  us, 
and  made  us  feel  as  grateful  to  that  power  as  the 
Americans  themselves  seemed  to  feel  to  Bonapsrte 
for  the  permission,  or  half- permission,  he  had  given 
them  to  afford  us  such  an  accommodation.  Th%' 
Whig  ministrjr,  however,  which  was  then  in  power, 
did  not  think  it  proper  or  becoming  to  acquiesce  in 
silence  in  the  novel  and  extraordinary  pretensions 
put  forth  by  France ;  and  on  the  7th  of  January  in 
this  year,  1807,  they  issued  an  order  in  council 
directing  the  seizure  of  all  neutral  vessels  trading 
from  one  hostile  port  in  Europe  to  another  widi  pn^ 
perty  behmgrag  to  an  enemy.  And,  whoi  this  mea- 
sure was  found  to  have  little  effect,  and  to  be  exten- 
sively ended,  while  in  Uie  latter  put  of  the  year 
new  efforts  began  to  be  made  with  considerable  suc- 
cess to  enforce  the  Berlin  decree,  Mr.  Perceval,  on 
the  1 1th  and  21st  of  November,  issued  fiirther  orders 
in  council,  by  which  France  and  all  the  countriea 
subject  to  it  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, and  all  vessels  were  made  liable  to  seizure 
which  should  attempt  to  trade  with  those  parts  of 
the  world.  Soon  sfter  the  publication  of  the  Berlin 
decree  Bonaparte  by  another  decree  bad  ordered, 
after  the  example  of  the  Directory  in  1796,  that  all 
neutral  vessels  should  carry  attestations,  called 
letters  or  certiBcatea  of  origin,  from  the  Fimch 
consuls  of  the  ports  from  which  they  had  set  out, 
that  no  part  of  Uieir  cargo  was  Briti^,  and  should 
be  seized  if  found  without  such  protections :  the 
British  government  now  announwd  that  all  vessels  of 
neutrals  should  be  seized  on  board  of  which  letters 
of  origin  were  discovered.  No  neutral  vessels,  it 
was  also  intimated,  would  bo  allowed  to  trade  widi 
France,  or  any  other  hostile  country,  which  had  not 
touched  first  at  Mme  Britiah  port,  andfafto:  p»^T 
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ing  cuBtom-duea  there,  been  permitted,  according 
to  certftin  isolations  which  were  tet  down,  to 
puTBue  their  voyage.  These  orders,  therefore,  were 
an  adoption,  on  the  principle  of  retaliation,  of  all 
the  principles  of  the  Berlin  decree,  and  even  an 
extension  of  some  of  the  boldest  inuoTations  in  that 
attack  upon  the  rights  of  neutrals.  But  the  object 
obviously  was  to  force  the  neutral  powen  to  resist  the 
hitherto  unheard  or  at  least  entirely  unadmitted, 
pretensions  which  had  thus  been  put  forth  by  France. 
Meanwhile,  between  the  French  and  the  English 
decrees,  in  so  far  as  they  were  enforced,  tht  neutral 
trade  was  brought  to  a  stand-still,  or  was  anni- 
hilated :  neutral  vessels  could  not  comply  with 
either  decree  without  rendering  themselves  subject 
to  capture  or  confiscatioD  under  the  other.  In 
these  circumstances  Bonaparte,  on  the  17th  of 
De<xmber,  issued  another  decree  from  Milan,  ex- 
tending his  so-called  blockade  to  the  British  domi- 
nions in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  And  on  the  22nd 
of  the  same  month  the  goverameot  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  aware  for  some  weeks  of 
the  British  orders  in  council  promulgated  here  in 
November,  laid  an  embargo  upon  all  American 
vessels  in  their  ports,  thus  jpreventing  for  the  pre- 
aent  ai^  resort  oy  its  nil^ects  for  trade  to  the 
dominioDt  of  either  of  the  two  belligerent'  powers. 
But  these  measurea  could  not,  of  coune,  have  any 
e£fect  upon  the  commerce  of  the  present  year. 
The  ofl&cial  value  of  the  import*  in  1801  is 
atated  to  have  been  26,134,425/.,  or  nearly  the 
■ame  as  in  the  preceding  year ;  that  of  the  exports, 
however,  had  c^lined  to  31,015,526/.,  and  that  of 
the  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures 
to  23,391,214/.  The  declaied  value  of  the  British 
and  Irish  manufactures  exported  was,  according  to 
one  of  the  two  accounts,  31,245,817'.»  according  to 
the  other  35,412,861/.  The  value  of  those  sent 
to  the  United  States  was  very  little  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year;  but  that  of  those  seut  to  the  rest 
of  Europe  was  now  only  9,002,237/.  This  falling 
off  was,  probably,  in  great  part  occasioned  by  the 
doling  of  the  passage  of  the  Sound  by  Denmark 
after  our  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  in  the  au- 
tumn, an  act  which  was  also  followed  on  the  part 
of  Russia  by  an  embai^  on  British  shipping. 
The  harvest  in  England,  though  scarcely  an  average 
one,  was  well  got  in,  and  by  November  the  price 
of  wheat  had  declined  to  66«. 

1808.— From  the  very  commencement  of  this 
year  the  price  of  grain  began  to  recover.  "  The 
scantiness  of  the  {^ceding  crop,"  says  Mr.  Tooke, 
"  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  apprweosions  which  had  been  entertained  of 
the  exclurion  of  the  British  flag  from  trade  in  the 
Baltic  were  realised.  Thus  we  were  threatened 
with  an  idmoat  total  cutting  off  of  a  foreign  uipply, 
if  we  should  have  occasion  for  it,  aa  it  was  thought 
inevitable  that  we  should;  it  being  considered  as 
a  settled  point  that  this  country  did  not  produce 
corn  enough  for  its  own  consumption.'  *  In 
these  circumstances,  after  a  cold  spring  and  a  rainy 


and  stormy  summer,  came  a  harvest  which  proved 
to  be  still  more  deficient  than  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  Accordingly,  prices  continued  to  rise  after 
the  new  crop  was  got  in  ;  the  average  price  of 
wheat,  which  by  the  month  of  July  had  resched  , 
8If.  4d.,  attained  to  the  height  of  92t.  in  Noveoi-  i 
ber,  and  vibrated  about  that  point  for  the  rest  of  ! 
the  year.  The  prices  also  of  nearly  all  odier  anicla 
which  we  were  accuitmned  to  receive  either  wholly 
or  in  part  from  foreign  countriea  underwent  t 
Rreat  advanee.  "The  dose  of  the  year  1807," 
Mr.  Tooke  observes,  found  ut,  by  the  evento  U 
the  war,  exduded  from  direct  commercial  inter- 
course with  every  country  in  Europe,  Sweden 
excepted ;  and  there  was  consequently,  besides  in 
many  instances  a  short  actual  supply,  a  pnspect 
of  scarcity  of  every  article  of  European  produce 
required  as  raw  materials  for  our  manufactures  w 

as  naval  stores  The  prospect  of  scaTcity 

thus  held  out  naturally  excited  a  spirit  of  specula- 
tion ;  and  in  proportion  as  that  prospect  became 
realised  was  the  speculative  demand  extended."* 
Thus  hemp  rose  from  58/.  per  ton,  which  was  iti 
price  in  the  summer  of  1801,  to  1 18/.  in  the  course 
of  1808.  Flax  n»e  from  68/.  to  142/.  per  ton. 
Memd  timber,  which  during  1806  and  1801  hkl 
varied  from  13«.  to  llOr.  per  load,  now  reached 
340i. ;  and  deals  and  other  descriptions  of  wood 
rose  in  proportioiL  Baltic  linseed  rose  from  43t. 
to  150«.  par  quarter ;  Russia  tallow  from  53r.  ta 
112r.  per  cwcf  In  cmaequence  of  the  occiq»- 
tion  of  Spain  by  the  French,  great  speculatiwa 
were  entered  into  in  the  wool  of  that  country  ;  and 
the  price  rose  from  6«<  Id.  and  6t>  9d,  to  22s.  and 
26«.  per  lb.  for  the  Leoneasa,  and  from  2t.  6d.  and 
bs.  to  13f.  and  IBs.  for  Seville  wools.  Silks,  in 
like  manner,  for  a  supply  of  which  artide  our  prin- 
cipal dependence  was  then  on  Italy,  advanced  con- 
siderably : — Piedmont  thrown  silk  firom  30a.  and 
41r.  to  96s.  and  112f. ;  and,  under  the  greater 
demand  for  other  sorts  thus  created,  China  raw 
silk  from  19s.  and  22r.  to  33«.  and  4Ss.,  and 
Bengal  from  25«.  and  33s.  to  52«.  and  6bs.  A 
similar  increase  took  place  in  the  prices  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
embarrassed  and  threatening  state  of  our  relations 
with  that  government :  the  cotton  of  Georgia  rose 
from  9d.  and  If.  to  2s.  and  2r.  6d.  per  Ib^ 
and  the  tobacco  of  Virginia  from  4d.  and  Bd,  to 
Is.  id.  and  2s.l  The  only  article  which  appean 
to  have  become  cheaper  was  butchers*  meat,  the 
decline  in  which  was  probably  connected  with  the 
prices  of  grain  and  other  agricultural  produce, 
which  made  feeding  unprofiwile.  Even  sugar, 
coffee  and  other  articles  of  colonial  produce,  which 
had  foUen  in  price  during  the  enhancement  ui 
artidei  of  more  immediate  necessity,  aa  the  priu- 
ciple  explained  in  our  last  Book,§  and  had  reached 
an  extreme  point  of  depression  in  1801,  had  ad- 
vanced from  that  datetiU  1805,  and,  although  they 
had  been  again  depressed  during  1806  and  I  SOI, 
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had  experienced  a  speculative  improrement  in  price 
in  this  year,  1808,  which  the;  maintuned  for  some 
time.*  Then«  coincidently  with  the  advance  in  the 
prices  of  imported  commodities,  there  vaa  a  new 
field  of  great  extent  qpened  for  oar  ezporta.  "The 
transfer,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  ^  of  the  seat  of  gorem- 
ment  from  iWtngal  to  the  Brazils,  and  the  virtual 
emancipation  of  ijie  colonieaof  Spain  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  mother  country,  opened  the  trade  of  a 
great  part  of  South  America  in  I B08 ;  and,  as  by  the 
course  of  the  war  weposseesed  the  entire  dominion 
of  the  seas,  it  was,  in  fact,  to  this  country,  exclu- 
sively of  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  this  opening  was 
presented. "t  And  then  he  quotes  the  following 
graphic  description  by  Mr.  MacCulloch  of  the 
shtpmentg  to  South  America  by  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  in  the  first  fervour  of  the  ex- 
citement and  spirit  of  speculation  thus  called  up  : 
The  exportations  consequent  on  the  Brat  opening 
of  the  trade  to  Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil,  and  the 
Caraccas  were  most  extraordinary.  Speculation 
was  then  carried  beyond  the  boundaries  within 
which  even  gambling  is  usually  confined,  and  was 
pushed  to  an  extent  and  into  channels  that  could 
hardly  have  been  deemed  practicable-  We  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Mawe,  an  intelligent  traveller 
resident  at  Rio  Janeiro  at  the  period  in  question, 
that  more  Manchester  goods  were  sent  out  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  than  had  been  consumed  in 
the  twenty  years  preceding ;  that  the  quantity  of 
English  goods  of  all  sorts  poured  into  the  city  was 
so  very  great,  that  warehouses  could  not  be  pro- 
vided sufficient  to  contain  them ;  and  that  the 
most  valuable  merchandise  was  actually  exposed 
for  weeks  on  the  beach  to  the  weather  and  to  every 
sort  of  depredation.  Elegant  services  of  cut  glass 
and  china  were  oETered  to  persons  whose  most 
splendid  drinking-vessels  consisted  of  a  horn  or  the 
shell  of  a  cocoa-nut ;  tools  were  sent  out  having  a 
hammer  on  the  one  side  and  a  hatchet  on  the  other, 
as  if  the  inhabitants  had  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  break  the  first  stone  that  they  met  with 
and  then  cut  the  gold  and  diamonds  from  it ;  and 
some  speculators  actually  went  so  fu*  as  to  send 
out  skates  to  Rio  Janeiro.''^  At  home,  also, 
throughout  1801  and  1808,  speculation  extended 
to  many  articles  of  general  consumption,  and 
numerous  joint-stock  ceropantea  were  formed  for 
the  construction  of  canals  and  bridges  (Waterloo- 
bridge  and  Vavxh&ll-bridge  were  projected  and 
the  subacriptioiiB  for  them  raised  in  1808),  and  the 
establishmCTt  of  fire  and  life  insurance-offices, 
breweries,  distiUeries,  wine  and  foreign  spirit 
marts,  vinegar-manufectories,  &c.  The  entj^g 
official  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  \aj^o 
was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year  j  ^ 


of  the  imports  being  26,195,540/.,  that  of  th  ^^^^ 
ports  30,381,990/.    The  real  or  dcclaretf  v;|P 
the  British  and  Irbh  produce  and  mjinj/  f 
exported  was  alst)  much  tfie  same  as  jq  ^ 
being   81,215,102^.  acconling  tu  one  \  \\^* 


35,001,591/.  according  to  another.  The  value, 
however,  exported  to  the  United  States  was  now 
only  5,241,139/.,  while  that  exported  to  the  rest  of 
America  had  risen  to  16,591,811/.  Of  the  latter 
amonnt,  no  doubt,  much  found  its  way  to  the  States. 

1609. — ^The  revolution  which  took  place  at 
Stockholm  in  March  this  year,  involving  the  depo- 
aitim  of  Onstams  IV.,  the  esUblishment  of  a  new 
constitution,  and  the  arrangement  of  a  peace  with 
Russia  by  the  cesaion  of  Finland,  brought  with  it 
our  immediate  ezdosim  from  the  ports  of  Sweden, 
the  only  country  in  Europe  that  hul  remained  open 
to  our  commerce,  with  the  exception  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  which  were  also  both  overrun  and  claimed 
as  conquests  by  France.  On  the  4th  of  March 
also  the  American  government  followed  up  ita 
embargo  by  an  act  of  congress  prohibiting  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  either  France  or  England.  In 
April,  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  entered 
into  by  our  minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Erskine, 
the  act  was  suspended  in  regard  to  Uiis  country  by 
the  authority  of  the  president ;  but  on  the  1  Otb  of 
August  the  prohibition  was  renewed,  on  the  dia> 
avowal  of  Mr.  Erskine's  negotiation  by  the  British 
government;  and  the  non-intercourse  continued 
throughout  the  remunder  of  the  year.  Meanwhile 
at  home,  under  the  apprebennon  that  the  last  crop 
might  prove  mtufficient  to  meet  the  consumption, 
while  Uiere  wai  apparently  no  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing supplies  from  abrwid,  the  prices  of  agricoltunl 
produce  continued  to  rise,  till  in  March  the  aver^ 
price  of  wheat  reached  95j.  As  the  harvest 
approached,  a  decline  began  to  take  place,  and  by 
July  the  averages  had  got  down  to  86s.  6d. ;  but 
heavy  rains  now  set  in  and  continued  till  the  middle 
of  October,  in  consequence  of  which  the  crops 
suffered  greatly;  so  that  prices  began  to  rise 
again,  till  in  December  the  average  for  wheat 
had  reached  102^.  6d.  Yet  about  400,000  quar- 
ters of  wheat  were  obtained  from  abroad  in  tho 
latter  part  of  the  year.  The  entire  value  of  the 
grain  imported  in  this  year  exceeded  2,100,000/. 
At  the  same  time  most  other  commodities,  whether 
raw  materials  or  manufactured  articles,  expe- 
rienced a  great  fall  of  price.  "  The  great  ad- 
vance," says  Mr.  Tooke,  "  and  the  enormously 
high  range,  of  prices  in  this  counby  in  1808,  while 
on  the  Continent  Uiey  were  low  (by  the  operation 
of  the  same  causes  as  made  them  high  here), 
induced  the  merchants  on  both  aldca  to  taaVe  great 
efforts  to  overcome  or  dude  tiie  oWacAea  to  importa- 
tion, opposed  by  out  own  otdOTra  coTOw\,aawdl 
as  by  the  continentaV  n«\effi.  Kw»tiw%V3>Taea- 
auTesweretaker.,  "b,  ^^^''^^x.S^^ 
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under  theu  circumitanceB  the  import*  into  thia 
oountiy  of  cotton  rose  from  2,353,725  lbs.  in  1808 
to  6,845,933  in  1809;  of  raw  silk,  from  637,102 
Ihs.  in  1808  to  698,169  lbs.  in  1809;  of  thrown 
silk,  from  139,312  lbs.  in  1808  to  501,746  lbs.  in 
1809;  of  tallow,  from  148,282  cwta.  in  1808  to 
853,177  cwts.  in  1809;  of  hemp,  from  359^687 
cwts.  in  1808  to  858,875  cwts.  in  1809;  of  flax, 
from  257,723  cwti.  in  1808  to  533,367  ewta.  in 
1809;  of  linseed,  from  506332  buahds  in  1808 
to  1,119,763  bwheh  in  1809;  of  cotton,  from 
43,605,982  Iba.  in  1803  to  92,813,283  Ibi.  in 
1809;  of  sugar,  from  3,753,485  cwts.  hi  1806  to 
4,001,198  cwts.  in  1809;  of  cofifee,  from  417,642 
cwts.  in  1808  to  828,683  cwts.  in  1810.*  The 
fall  of  prices  thus  produced  was,  in  many  instances, 
such,  Mr.  Tooke  states,  as  "  left  to  the  importer, 
after  paying  for  the  enonnoua  chai|^  of  importa- 
tion, nothing  whatever  for  the  prime  cost."t  The 
total  official  value  of  the  imports  in  this  year  is 
stated  to  have  risen  to  31,750,557/.,  and  that  of 
the  exports  to  46,293,632/.  The  real  value  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  ex- 
ported was,  according  to  one  account,  47,371,393/,, 
according  to  another  44,794,452/. ;  of  which  there 
was  sent  to  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of 
7,258,500^:,  to  the  rest  of  America  to  that  of 
18,014,319/^  and  to  oihN  Ennmean  countries  to 
that  of  15,849,449/.,  instead  of  9,016,033/.,  which 
waa  the  amount  in  1806. 

1810. — The  dami^  and  deficient  crop  of  the 
preceding  ^ear  was  followed,  in  1810,  by  a  cold 
and  ungenial  apring,  and  all  the  appearances  of 
another  unbTonrable  harvest,  which  continued  up 
to  the  middle  of  August,  and,  notwithstanding 
lai^  importations  (to  the  extent  of  1,500,000 
quarters  of  wheat  and  600,000  quarters  of  other 
grain  and  flour,  the  cost  of  which  exceeded 
7,000,000/.),  raised  the  average  price  of  wheat 
by  that  time  to  116».  A  great  change,  however, 
now  took  place  in  the  weather,  and  the  crops  were 
secured  in  so  good  condition,  and  turned  out  so 
much  better  than  had  been  expected,  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  average  price  of  wheat  had  de- 
clined to  9At.  Id.  One  consequence  waa,  that 
many  of  the  comdealers,  who  had  speculated  on 
the  continoance  of  the  bad  weather,  were  mined. 
While  most  imported  commodities,  too,  were  con- 
tinuing  to  All  in  price,  "  a  total  atop,"  saya  Mr. 
Tooke,  **  waa  put  to  ov  exports  to  the  Bakic  by 
the  extensive  confiscationa  which  had  occnned,  in 
the  Bummer  of  1810,  in  the  ports  of  Germany  and 
PruBua.  The  returns,  too,  from  South  Aneiica 
were  now  comii^  round ;  and  these  left  a  ruinous 
lou  to  the  exporters,  many  of  whom  hsd  bought 
the  goods  on  credits  maintained  by  the  circulation 
of  accommodation  paper.  From  the  close,  there- 
fore, of  1809,  through  1810,  there  was  a  complete 
exemplification  of  the  circumstances  which  are 
conducive  to  a  reduction  of  private  paper,  and  to 
a  diminution  of  transactions  on  credit,  viz.  atag- 
nation  and  despondency,  ■§  lucceeding  to  a  state 
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of  speculatioD  and  overtrading.  Aod,  to  m»j 
circumstances,  on  so  lai^  a  scale,  comluDiii|  is 
the  same  directHM,  the  fiUl  of  prices,  the  TedicdaD 
of  private  paper,  and  the  destructioB  of  cnditvtn 
greater  and  more  rapid  than  were  ever  belm,  s 
have  since  been,  known  to  have  oceuned  vitb 
BO  short  a  space  aS  time.  A  general  diuuypR- 
vailed  throoghont  nearly  all  Imnchts  of  tdt 
during  the  last  biz  uuh^  of  1810,sDd  tkfat 
few  months  of  the  fbUowing  vesr,  vha  itt 
depressing  cansea  had  produced  ibeir  gniio! 
efiecL***  The  qwration  of  these  causeivuE! 
materially  counteracted  by  the  re-openiDg  of  tbe 
trade  with  the  United  States,  in  coDieqneDct  gf 
an  act  passed  by  congress  on  the  lat  Mij  b 
this  yeu  repeali^  the  nm-inteicoune  kv  Ibc  lix 
present  with  regard  Iwth  to  this  aHiotn 
France.  The  first  English  failures  tint  acid 
alarm  appear  to  have  occurred  in  Jnlj.  Ht 
commercial  report  in  the  '  Monthly  Htguin' 
for  Angust,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Toolu,  itatet  ik 
the  failures  of  honaea  of  the  first  respect^, 
both  in  Londm  and  the  provinces,  during  ik 
preceding  month,  had  been  of  unexampled  imabo 
and  importance :  a  West  India  broker,  «ho  hii 
long  been  considered  the  first  in  his  line,  bid,  by 
speoulatimM  in  Spanish  wool,  an  article  vkkbhid 
mllen  &Ebf  per  cent.,  occasioned  the  stqipigti^i 
limdon  banking-houBe,  which  brought  don  tk 
several  country  wnka  connected  widi  it,  nd  ftai 
them  the  ruin  spread  to  merdiants,  manabetntn 
and  thear  dependents:  about  the  bum  tmc  h 
Manchester  houses  in  the  ciQr  stopped  jujaei, 
with  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  2,000,OOW.,iuite 
the  pressure  of  the  difficulties  tbey  hid  Ino^ 
upon  themselves  by  speculative  exports  to  Soia 
America.  "  In  consequence  of  these  uDeiptC-tJ 
events,"  says  the  repoit,  **  public  credit  is  ii  i^f 
present  moment  as  low  as  ever  it  hss  been  in  tbr 
memory  of  man ;  the  fluctuarion  of  pricei  in 
money  market  is  unprecedented,  and  the  dqiKtstt' 
so  considerable,  that  omnium  is  fallm  to  two  ul 
a  half  per  cent  discount. .  .  .  The  renewal  of  «r 
intercourse  with  the  United  States  of  Amerki 
in  some  sort,  bwefited  the  manufacturing  intoat, 
but  thiB  felidtoua  effect  is  almost  swallowed  upfl 
the  vortex  of  those  calamities  which  it  hv  btn 
our  painful  duty  to  ncord.**  All  trade  betvta 
Great  Britain  and  HoHud,  it  ia  alteiwsidi  mo- 
tioned, was  at  this  time  completely  put  s  mp* 
by  the  rigorous  execution  tii  the  Frendi  eapov' 
anti-commercial  decrees.  In  November  the  vasr 
ber  of  bankruptcies  in  Bngland,  which  in  the  tw 
month  from  1804  to  1808  had  ranged  fromfiOn 
100,  and  in  1809  had  been  only  130,  rose  to  27^ 
"  besides  stopples  and  compositions,"  nj>  ^ 
*  Commercial  Report'  for  December,  "  «)i«t  ' 
number  to  half  the  traders  in  the  kingdom-"-  ■> 
"  These  failures  throughout  the  kingdom,"  ^ 
report  goes  on,  "  have  wonderfully  sffecttd  ibt 
mana&ctnre  of  every  description  of  goods,  td^ 
general  want  of  confidence  exists  between  at 
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manufacturer  and  the  export  merchant.  The 
apeculaton  at  Liverpool  hsve  completely  over- 
stocked the  difierent  market*  of  South  .Ajnerica, 
where  at  preieot  Engliah  manufactured  articles 
can  be  purchaaed  at  a  loaa  of  twenty  per  cent,  to 
the  exporter,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  articles 
on  which  little  or  no  credit  could  be  obtained 
here."  Throughout  the  following  month  of  De- 
cember the  ruin  continued  to  Bpicad,  and  the  de* 
atruction  of  credit  became  atul  more  complete. 
"  Con&dence  in  the  commercial  world,"  says  the 
next  report* "  aeems  nearlj  at  an  end.  Disoouat, 
unless  Ulla,  &c.  of  a  few  of  the  first  honea  in 
the  city,  can  ooly  be  done  Anm^h  the  medium  of 
bilL-brokerSi  at  an  extra  commuaion,  exduaiTe  of 
the  r^nlar  intoreat  In  Lancubire  the  cotton 
manufKtarers  appear,  by  the  late  gazettes,  as  well 
as  by  private  in^rmation,  to  be  greaUy  distreaaed, 
and  businesa  quite  at  a  stand.  In  Manchester  and 
other  places  houses  stop  not  only  every  day,  but 
every  hour.  Cotton  wool  is  in  no  demand  at  any 
price,  and  no  export  of  the  man uikc tared  gooda, 
except  a  few  sorts  to  Rio,  &c.  The  trade  of  Bir- 
mingham, Shefi&eld,  &c.  quite  at  a  stand,  and  no 
orders  for  execntim  there,  except  a  few  for  our 
home  consumption.  At  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Bristol  the  king's  stores  are  full  of  all  kinds  of 
rolonial  produce,  as  caSet,  augar,  rum,  &c.  for 
aecurity  of  their  duUca,  and  the  proprietors  in  the 
greatest  possiUe  distress,  not  being  able  to  force 
sales  of  these  articles."  The  entire  number  of 
cfHumisfliom  of  bankruptcy  taken  out  this  year 
■mounted  to  2314,  of  which  90  were  against 
bankoa.  It  appears,  too,  that  the  commerdal 
embarrassment  and  distresa  of  this  period  were 
felt  in  nearly  as  great  severity  aa  in  ^gland, 
not  only  throughout  the  continent  itf  Euxcme,  but 
even  in  the  United  Stateaof  America.  In  how 
far  the  atate  of  trade  in  these  several  parts  of 
the  world  indicated  only  the  same  generally 
lisordered  B3f8tem,  or  had  been  affected  by  the 
lame  causes,  and  what  thote  causes  in  their  whole 
;xteot  really  were,  are  qneadons  as  to  which  much 
liffere&ce  of  opinion  was  entertained  at  the  time, 
nor  has  all  the  investigation  the  subject  has  since 
undergone  made  it  perfectly  clear.  The  pressure 
ya  the  Continent  and  in  America  seems  to  have 
followed  thti  felt  in  this  country ;  and,  looking  to 
iiat  fact,  and  to  the  position  of  England  aa  the 
:entre  and  heart  of  the  commercial  system  of  the 
jvorld,  we  seem  to  be  warranted  in  conchiding  that 
he  mischief  began  here,  and  was  hence  propagated 
o  other  countries.  The  war,  the  French  decrees 
ind  the  Britiah  ordera  in  council,  the  American 
imbatgo  and  Non-Interconraa  Act,  the  deficient 
larvest  of  1809,  the  over  exportationa  to  South 
America,  and  the  over  importationa  from  ^  West 
ndies,  may  be  safely  held  to  have  all  had  a  share 
n  producing  the  result,  to  whatever  extent  these 
ariona  co-operating  causea  are  to  be  conaidered  aa 
onnected  am<mg  themselves,  or  as  separate  and  in- 
ependent  in  their  origin.  And  there  is  also 
nother  cause  which  has  been  assigned  aa  having 


had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  the  immediate  production 
of  the  commercial  pauic  which  suddenly  broke  out 
in  England  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  or  at  least 
in  aggravating  and  spreading  it  after  it  had  com- 
menced—we mean,  the  appointment  and  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  the  famous  Bullion  Com- 
mittee. This  select  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Ist  of  February,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Homer,  who  became  its  chair- 
man, "  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  high  price 
of  gold  bullion,  and  to  take  into  consideration  the 
itate  of  the  circulaUng  medium,  and  of  the  ex- 
change between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  patta :" 
it  commenced  the  hearing  of  evidence  on  the  32nd 
of  that  month,  and  continued  to  examine  witneaaea 
till  the  25th  of  May ;  the  report,  the  work  of  the 
chairman,  waa  ordered  hy  the  House  to  be  printed 
on  the  8th  of  June ;  and,  although  copies  were  not 
in  the  hands  of  membera  till  about  the  middle  of 
August  (the  number  of  tables  in  the  appendix  hav- 
ing delayed  the  printing),  the  substance  of  its 
reasoning  and  recommendations  was  circulated  by 
the  newspapers  immediately  after  it  was  laid  on  the 
taUe  of  the  House.  Its  main  conclusions  were : — 
that  the  circulating  medium  ought  to  be  brought 
back,  with  as  much  speed  as  was  compatible  with  a 
wise  and  necessary  caution,  to  the  original  principle 
of  cash  payments  at  the  optioD  of  the  holder  of 
baok  paper ;  that  no  aufficient  remedy  for  the  pre- 
sent, or  aecurity  for  the  future,  could  be  pointed 
out  except  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  auapraded 
the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  tlmt 
the  restriction  on  cash  paymenta  could  not  safely 
he  removed  at  an  earlier  period  than  two  yean 
from  the  pnaent  Ume,  but  that  early  provision 
ought  to  be  made  by  parliament  for  terminating 
by  the  end  of  that  period  the  operation  of  the 
aevoal  atatutea  which  had  imposed  and  continued 
that  reatriction.  The  alarm  which  the  publication 
of  these  propositions  occasioned  among  the  bankers, 
and  the  merchants  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  to  the  Bank  for  discounting  their  bills,  is  said 
in  some  of  the  accounts  to  have  first  produced  the 
contraction  of  credit,  under  the  pressure  of  which 
so  many  houses  came  down.  And  the  Bullion 
Report  may,  in  point  of  &ct,  have  given  the  last 
shock,  or  touch,  which  brought  about  the  cata- 
strophe; but  the  causea  undoubtedly  were  far 
more  powerful,  and  more  deeply  seated,  which  had 
so  weakened  our  commercial  system  aa  to  make  it 
liable  to  be  thua  overthrown  by  the  first  puff  of  air. 
The  total  official  value  of  the  imports  of  foreign 
and  colonial  merchandise  in  thia  year,  1810,  rose 
to  39,301,612/.;  that  of  the  exports  of  all  kinda 
waa  only  43,41 9,336^.;  but  the  real  or  declared 
value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufiic- 
turea  exported  waa  higher  than  in  the  Ust  year, 
having  been,  according  to  one  of  the  two  accounta, 
48,438,680/.,  according  to  the  other  45,76I,12W. 
In  regard  to  the  quarters  to  which  these  goods 
were  sent,  the  only  material  difference  was,  that 
the  amount  sent  direct  to  the  United  States  was, 
this  year,  10,920,752'.,  and  that  sent  to  the  rest 
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of  America  onl;  1 5,640,166/.  This  change  was 
a  craaequence  of-  the  restoratioo  of  direct  inter- 
coone  with  the  United  States;  but  it  did  not  im- 
ply any  change  in  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
commodities  exported,  nearly  the  same  proportion 
of  which,  doubtleis,  had  found  their  way  to  the 
Statea,  though  by  a  more  circuitoua  route,  during 
tiie  suspension  of  the  intercourse  as  now. 

1611. — The  pricei  of  agricultural  produce, 
under  tlie  influence  of  die  lai^  importations  of 
the  preceding  year,  continued  slowly  to  decline 
throughout  the  Brst  seven  months  of  181  i,  till,  in 
July,  the  average  piice  of  wheat  bad  M\ea  to 
Bis.  2d,  Meanwhile,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  an 
act  bad  been  pissed  by  the  American  Congress, 
prohibiting  all  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  goods  the  manufactures  or  produce  of  Great 
Britain ;  this  new  prohibition  was  in  execution  of 
a  threat  held  out  in  the  late  act  renewing  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  that, 
if  the  orders  in  council  should  not  be  revoked  by  a 
certain  day,  some  such  measure  of  retaliation 
should  be  adopted.  In  April,  parliament,  after 
the  example  of  what  had  been  done  in  1 193,  inter- 
fered in  aid  of  the  distressed  condition  of  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  by  passing  an 
act  granting  a  sum,  not  to  exceed  6,000,000/.,  to 
be  advanced  by  commissioners  way  of  loan  to 
parties  who  should  be  able  to  give  adequate  se- 
caxitf.  Of  the  ram  thus  granted  not  more  than 
3,000,000/.  were  actually  advanced;  but  that 
asHstanoe  was  generally  supposed  to  have  contri> 
buted  materially  to  the  rtatwation  of  confidence 
and  prosperity,  **  In  that  opinion,'*  says  Mr. 
Tooke,  **  I  did  not  and  do  not  participate.  If  the 
causes  of  abundance  of  commodities  at  home,  and 
our  exclusion  from  foreign  ports  had  continued, 
there  would  have  been  no  ground  for  a  rise  of 
prices;  and,  if  prices  had  not  risen,  the  parties 
who  borrowed  the  eichequer-bilU  would  have  been 
injured  instead  of  benefited  by  the  facility  of  hold- 
ing their  goods  so  much  longer ;  as  they  would 
thereby  have  incurred  loss  of  interest,  warehouse- 
rent,  and  other  expenses,  and  must  at  last  have 
submitted  to  the  same  if  not  to  lower  prices  than 
they  might  originally  have  obtained."*  This  may 
be  very  true,  and  yet  the  temporary  assistance 
ofiined  by  parliament  may  have  been  salvation  to 
the  parties  who  availed  themselves  of  it,  by  enabling 
them  to  wait  for  the  better  prieea.  Mr.  Tooke, 
however,  further  argues  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  dut  the  measure  did  not  oome  into  opera- 
tion till  circnnutancea  had  occuned  favourable  to 
a  revival  of  the  activity  of  trade.  "  Those  circum- 
stances," he  observes,  "were  the  complete  expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  Portugal,  and  the  pit^ess 
of  the  British  army  in  Spain,  whidi<n»ened  nearly 
the  whole  Peninsula  to  a  commercial  intercoune 
with  this  country.  The  glut  of  our  exports  to 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies  had  been  car- 
ried off  by  low  prices,  and  a  brisk  demand  had 
succeeded.  The  intention  of  Russia  to  zeaist  tiie 
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French  was  becoming  manifest;  and  ananticipt- 
tion  was  confidently  entertained  of  a  reUution  fA 
the  prohibition  against  imports  into  the  Ranu 
ports."*  In  May,  this  year,  the  queatknu  niatdbj 
the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee  were  brought 
before  parliament,  and  set  at  rest  for  the  present,!]) 
so  far  as  that  could  be  done  by  thepronouiiKd 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  tubjeti 
was  introduced  on  the  6th,  in  a  commUiee  fit  it 
whole  House,  by  Mr.  Homer,  who  omcludtdi 
long  speech  by  moving  a  series  of  sixteen  reai^ 
tions  embodying  the  principles  of  the  Report  IV 
first  nine,  however,  were  merely  histortcti;  tk 
10th  asserted,  in  aubstan^  that  the  actosl  nlac 
of  Bank  of  England  notes  had  been  for  t  cwnida* 
able  time,  and  still  was,  conuderably  len  tins 
what  the  law  declared  to  be  a  legal  tender;  die 
11th,  that  the  fall  which  had  thus  taken  place  b 
the  value  of  Bank  of  England  and  country-kik 
paper  had  been  occasioned  by  too  abundant  ma 
of  paper  currency,  and  that  that  excess  had  origin 
ated  in  the  suspension  of  cash  payments ;  the  l'2tli, 
that  the  foreign  exphanges  had,  for  a  coaudenbie 
time,  been  unfavourable  to  this  county  in  so  u- 
traordinary  degree ;  the  13th,  that  ttusbadbca 
in  a  great  measure  occasioned  by  the  deptedibiii 
of  the  currency  of  this  country  aa  coiD|»redinlk 
the  money  of  foreign  countries ;  the  Utb,  ^ 
during  the  continuance  of  the  suspensioD  it  m  ihe 
duty  of  the  Bank  directors  to  advert  to  the  t>Mtd 
the  forei^  exchanges,  as  well  as  to  the  {nice  of  i 
bullion,  in  relating  their  issues ;  tiie  ISdi,  tto  ! 
the  only  certain  and  adequate  security  apiut  a  { 
exoeu  of  paper  currency  was  the  legal  Momii-  | 
bility,  up<Hi  demand,  of  all  paper  currency  iut  . 
lawfol  coin  of  the  realm ;  the  16th  and  last,  thu. 
in  order  gradually  to  revert  to  this  security,  it » 
expedient  to  alter  the  time  to  which  the  luipeiiBai 
of  cash  payments  was  to  continue,  from  six  ibqii1>>> 
after  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  to  that  of  two  yetn 
from  the  present  time.  The  debate  ixyoa  tb»t 
resolutions  was  continued  by  nightly  adjonioDKii^i 
till  the  9tb,  and  then  the  first  upon  which  a  ^ 
sion  took  place  was  negatived  by  151  votes  igtinA 
15,  and  the  16th,  the  only  other  upon  which  tie 
committM  divided,  by  the  still  larger  nujoriijof 
180  to  45.  This  victory  gained  by  the  gown- 
ment  was  followed  up  on  the  13th  byMr.Vw 
sittart,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  moriili 
also  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  Hoiue,  aaeriet^ 
seventeen  counter-resolutiona,  of  the  most  mitcriii 
of  which  the  import  wu  as  follows 3.  Thai  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  "  have  hitherto  bren, 
and  are  at  this  time,  held  to  be  equivalent  to  ihc 
legal  coin  of  the  realm,  in  all  pecuniary  tranaaction 
to  which  such  coin  is  legally  applicable."  4.  Thii 
an  unfovourable  state  of  the  fcn^gn  exchanges  hm 
occurred  at  various  periods  both  before  and  li^ 
the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  and  uxw"! 

when  expensive  naval  and  military  openii^ 
have  been  carried  on  abroad,  and  in  tioo 
public  danger  <x  alarm,  or  when  large  importitiov 
•  BMonrorprieM,  i.ai7. 
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of  gnun  from  foreign  parts  have  taken  place." 
6.  That,  of  the  seveoty-tiTe  years  ending  with  1 795, 
there  were  thirtyfour  years  and  6ve  months  during 
which  the  price  of  standard  gold  in  bars  had  been 
at  or  aodcT  the  Mint  price,  and  thirty-nine  years 
and  seven  months  during  which  it  had  been  above 
that  price ;  thirty-one  years  and  two  months  during 
which  the  price  of  foreign  gold  had  been  at  or 
under  S/.  18s.  per  ounce,  and  forty>two  years  and 
ten  months  in  which  it  was  above  that  price ;  and 
three  years  and  two  months  only  in  which  the 
price  of  standard  silver  was  at  or  under  the  Mint 
price.   7.  That  the  price  of  bullion  had  frequently 
been  highest,  and  the  exchanges  most  unfavourable, 
at  periods  when  the  issue  of  bank-notes  had  been 
considerably  diminished,  and  had  been  afterwards 
restored  to  their  ordinary  rates  although  those  issues 
had  been  increased.    12.  "  That,  although  from 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Holland  by  the  French 
in  1795  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Con- 
tinent was,  in  part,  circuroscrihed  and  interrupted, 
it  was  carried  on  freely  with  several  of  the  most 
considerable,  ports,  and  commercial  intercourse 
was  maintainnil,  at  all  times  previous  to  the  sum- 
mer of  1807."    13.  That  since  November,  1806, 
and  especially  since  the  summer  of  I807»  all  trade 
and  correspondence  between  Britain  end  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  bad  (with  some  occasional  excep- 
tions, chiefly  ra  Sweden  and  in  certain  parts  of 
Spain  and  I\fftngal)  *'  bran  hazardous,  precarious, 
and  expensive,  being  loaded  with  excessive  freights 
to  foreign  shipping  and  other  unosual  chai^;" 
and  that  the  trade  with  the  United  States  of 
America  bad  also  been  uncertain  and  interrupted ; 
in  addition  to  which  the  naval  and  military  expen- 
diture of  the  United  Kingdom  in  foreign  parts  had, 
for  three  years  past,  been  very  great,  the  price  of 
grain  very  high,  and  the  imports  thereof  from 
abroad  large.*   15.  Thatthe  situation  of  the  king- 
dom, in  respect  of  its  political  and  commercial 
relations  with  foreign  countries,  was  sufficient, 
ivitbout  any  change  in  the  internal  value  of  its 
;urreucy,  to  account  for  the  unfavourable  state  of 
he  foreign  exchanges,  and  for  the  high  price  of 
tiullion.    16.  "That  it  is  highly  important  that 
:he  restriction  on  tha  payments  in  cash  of  the  Bank 
>f  England  should  be  removed  whenever  the  poli- 
ical  and  commercial  relatione  of  the  country  shall 
-ender  it  compatible  with  the  public  interest*' 
\.nd,  17.  "  That,  under  the  circumstances  affecting 
he  political  anid  commercial  rektions  of  this 
:ingdoni  with  foreign  countries,  it  would  be  highly 
nexpedient  snd  duigenms  now  to  fix  m  definite 
leriod  for  the  removu  of  the  restriction  of  cash 
•aymenta  at  the  Bank  of  England  prior  to  the 
onctusion  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace."  After  a 
jrther  debate  of  two  nights,  these  ministerial  reso- 
jtions  were  all  adopted  by  the  House  on  the  15th ; 

*  III  the  debate  npon  tb«  iUport  of  Um  Bullion  Committra  it  wu 
Bted  by  Mr.  Vaniittut  that,  In  th*  thnr  jreura  from  18M  to  1810 

c!u»iTe,  tb«  Kovanunsnt  eKpandltuta  Bbrowl  lud  unonnted  ta 
r.l»g,000l.,  AudthevaluB  of  gimin  imported  to  10,ll»,SSlf.  Mr. 
iiitttt  Rom  italedihmt  intheyw  1810 aliaie  not lM«ttuuifr,ai>0,000/. 
ul  been  paid  for  foreign  freifcbla,  from  th«  i]>ipneticBl)UitT  of  em. 
lujriDS  Brttulidt^ptiigtallMtatewlUiflMSonhorBnK^ 


and  thus  whatever  terror  and  additional  embarrass- 
ment had  been  produced  in  the  commercial  w<vld 
by  the  proposal  of  the  bulUonists  to  terminate  the 
nupension  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  no  matter  what  might  then  he  the  ch-- 
cumstancet  of  the  country — a  proposal  which  ap- 
peared to  imply  so  frantic  a  disregard  and  contempt 
for  everything  except  abstrsot  pnnciplea,  that  even 
on  the  ride  of  the  House  where  it  originated  there 
were  found  only  forty-five  members  bold  enough 
to  vote  for  i^ — was  ^ectuidly  dissipated.   At  the 
same  tune,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prospects  of  our 
fweign  trade  were  fitst  brightening.    **  The  ex- 
pulKon  of  the  French  out  of  Portugal,'*  says  the 
commercial  report  in  the  '  Monthly  Magazine,* 
under  date  of  1st  June,  "  has  once  more  opened  a 
trade  with  that  country,  and,  in  consequence  of  it, 
vast  quantities  of  goods  of  the  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain  are  now  shipping  for  Lisbon  and 
Oporto,  among  which  the  manufactures  of  Man- 
chester, &c.  will  not  be  the  least  in  quantity. 
Linens,  calicoes,  and  woollen  clotha  are  in  great 
demand  in  Portugal."    It  is  added  that  the  in- 
creasing briskness  of  the  South  American  trade 
was  confirmed  by  every  mail  from  the  Brazils. 
And  the  next  month  the  same  record  says,  Since 
our  last  report  the  manufactories  have  revived  in  a 
great  degree,  chiefly  owing  to  large  orders  for  all 
kinda  of  woollen,  linm,  and  cotton  goods  baring  ar- 
rived hat  for  the  markets  of  Portugal  and  of  Sooth 
America.  The  goods  of  Birminglum  and  of  Sfaef> 
field  are  also  in  great  demand  at  these  markets. 
Credit  and  confideoce,  we  are  happy  to  say,  revive, 
and  the  towns  of  Manchester,  Nottingham,  &c. 
feel  vast  benefit  from  the  happy  change  that  has 
taken  place.    The  West  India  Islands  are  now  in 
want  of  all  kinds  of  British  manufactured  goods, 
as  the  stock  in  hand  in  these  islands  has  been  pur- 
chased up  with  avidity  for  the  Spanish  settlements. 
Irish  linen,  sheeting,  &c.  render  a  fiill  profit  of 
twenty  per  cent  more  than  the  usual  profit  attached 
to  sudi  speculations."*   The  crop  of  1811,  how- 
ever, proved  a  deficient  one,  and  the  prices  of 
^;ricultural  produce  began  to  rise  in  August,  and 
continued  to  advance  to  the  end  of  the  year  ;  so 
that  the  average  price  of  wheat  had,  by  December, 
attained  to  106s.  8d.   And  the  improvement  in 
trade,  Mr.  Tooke  remarks,  succeeding  as  it  did  so 
immediately  to  a  period  of  great  distress,  **was  not 
yet  marked  by  such  euemess  of  speculative  dup> 
ment  as  had  distmguished  1808  and  1609."  It 
apprars  tiiat  the  total  official  value  of  our  imports 
in  1811  was  only  26,510,186/. ;  that  the  total 
official  Talue  of  our  enorts  was  onW  28,799,130/. ; 
and  the  real  value  of^  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  manufiictum  expotted  only  32,890,712/.  ac- 
cording to  <mt  account,  or  29,893,549/.  according 
to  another.    Thus  our  foreign  trade  had  never 
been  so  low  as  it  was  this  year,  in  any  of  its 
branches,  since  the  commencement  of  the  century— 
the  e^ct  of  the  extravagant  shipments  of  the  pre- 
ceding season.    The  real  value  of  the  exports  ta 

•  QuoMd  by  Mr.  TMkiv  la  HIMqr  of  Meo^  l^S. 
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the  United  States  waa  now  reduced  to  only 
1,841»253/.  (alU  or  nearly  all,  shipped  in  the  first 
two  monthi  of  the  year),  while  that  of  those  to  the 
rest  of  America  also  fell  to  11,939,680^.;  that  of 
those  to  the  other  countriea  of  Europe  hanng  alw 
declined  to  12,834,680/. 

1812.-~-Agricu1tural  produce,  under  the  notion 
that  the  stock  in  hand  was  deficient^  and  the  ap- 
prelwnsioiM  excited  1^  a  cold  and  wet  iummer, 
continued  to  advance  m  price  till,  in  August  this 

Sir,  the  average  price  of^ wheat  reached  153f.  3d. 
r.  Tooke  states,  indeed,  th^  the  averue  price 
of  wheat  in  that  month  was  155t.,  of  iMirley 
79f.  I0d.t  and  of  oats  S6«.  2d. ;  that  in  Mark-lane 
the  finest  Dantzic  wheat  fetched  180i.,  and  that  oats 
in  one  or  two  instances  were  sold  at  the  enormous 
price  of  84f.  ;*  the  corn-markets,  he  observes,  had 
on  no  occasion  since  attuned  the  same  elevation. 
The  price  of  hutchers'  meat  also  rose  to  an  unususl 
height.  When  the  harvest  came,  the  deficiency 
proved  less  than  had  been  apprehended  ;  but  still 
the  crop  was  scarcely  an  average  one,  and  prices 
maintained  a  high  range  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
year,  the  average  price  of  wheat  having  by  Decern* 
ber  (mly  declined  to  I2It.  A  consequence  of  the 
\agh  prices  which  agricultural  produce  had  now 
maintained  for  five  years,  under  a  succession  of 
crops  more  or  lesa  deficient,  and  the  obstructiona 
in  Uie  way  of  bringing  supplies  from  abroad,  must 
have  been  to  bring  Isi^  profits  to  formers  anA  to 
^ve  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  speculations 
m  the  purchase  of  land.  "Independently,"  saya 
Mr.  Tooke,  **  of  the  encouragement  arising  from 
these  profits,  continued  through  so  great  a  length 
of  time,  there  was  now  a  confidence,  which  had  not 
before  existed,  in  the  prospect  of  the  continuance 
of  them.  The  average  produce  of  five  seasons 
was  supposed  to  represent  what  would  be  the 
utmost  that  any  five  succeeding  seasons  were 
likely  to  yield  ;  and,  as  there  was  not,  till  the  close 
of  1812,  any  appearance  of  a  relaxation  of  the  Con- 
tinental  system  of  exclusion  directed  against  the 
trade  of  this  country,  a  continued  absence  of  foreign 
competition  was  fully  anticipated.  Under  these 
circumstances,  rents,  upon  the  expiration  of  leases, 
were  advanced  in  full  proportion  to  the  high  range 
of  the  pri<X8  of  produce  ;  and,  in  several  instances, 
they  were  raised  threefold  or  upwards  of  what  they 
had  been  in  1792.  Every  purchase  of  land 
previous  to  1811,  whether  made  with  or  without 
judgment,  turned  out  &vourahly  accordii^  to  the 
then  market-rates,  and  it  was  aupposed,  in  cons^ 
quen^  that  money  could  in  no  way  be  so  profit- 
ably employed  as  in  buying  land.  Speculations, 
therefore,  in  land,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  land-jobbing, 
became  general,  and  credit  came  in  aid  of  capital 
for  that  purpose.  A  striking,  but  not,  I  believe, 
a  singular  instance  of  that  description  of  specula- 
tion was  exhibited  in  the  case  of  a  petition  pre- 
sented to  parliament  some  yean  after,  representing 
&at  the  petitioner  had,  in  the  years  1811  and  1812, 

•  Hlttory  or  FiicM.  1.  m.  The  oUmt  ftateiMDt  it  tnm  Um  TaU« 
of  A*«n|in  in  wl.  U.  p.  SW* 


laid  out  150,000/.,  partly  bis  own  and  parti;  bcr 
rowed,  in  the  parchaae  of  land,  which  hid  iioct 
fallen  so  much  in  value  that  he  was  mned  by  tbe 
loss;  praying,  therefore,  to  be  relieved  tnvhtt  it 
has  been  the  fashion  to  term  an  equiulw  idjut* 
ment  of  contracts,  but  which  means,  in  nUtti,  n 
indemnification  for  bad  speculatioos."*  At  lb 
same  time,  however,  with  this  rise  in  the  priceil 
food,  the  rate  of  wages  in  nuit  dejurtncBinf 
industry  and  of  remuneration  for  senrica  of  iD 
kinds  lud  been  greatly  increased.  "Ilttii^ad 
agricultural  labourers  and  artizans,*'  as  the 
we  have  just  quoted  afterwards  ranaiks, 
been  doubled,  or  nearly  ao.  Salaries,  from  ds 
lowest  clerks  up  to  the  highest  fdncti<Hiiriei,H 
well  as  professional  fees,  ^d  been  considmb^ 
raised  on  the  plea  of  the  greatly  incressedexpeaa 
of  living ;  the  expense  of  living  having  been  in- 
creased not  only  by  the  increased  price  of  Decs' 
saries,  but  by  a  higher  scale  of  general  eipe&ditm, 
or  style  of  living,  incidental  to  the  pn^rw  of 
wealth  and  civilization/'t  Of  the  workii^-peaiilc 
in  manufactories,  however,  Mr.  Tooke  itila  tha 
considerable  numbers  had  had  no  advance  of  «^ 
or,  if  they  had,  the  advance  had  been  more  duo 
compensated  by  reduced  hours  of  work.  Ak^ 
too,  with  the  high  prices  of  agricultoial  prafatt 
then  had  been  expgienced,  Rom  the  nmnn 
of  the  preceding  year,  a  conudenble  acardcr  of 
many  oif  the  principal  artidea  fiar  onr 
of  which  we  wen  mainly  or  entirdy  depmBi 
upon  foreign  countries ;  iba  roki  and  jtiin 
charges  ttf  importatioa  deterring  tpecolatois,  in  tht 
&ce  ol  the  low  prices  which  such  sitielei  U 
realised  in  this  country  throughout  1810  adii 
the  earlier  part  of  1811.  Thus  the  imports  of  woii 
had  declined  from  10,936,224  lbs.  in  1810  ta 
4,739,972  lbs.  in  1811 ;  of  ailk,  from  l,^92,!tt 
lbs.  in  1810  to  622,383  lbs.  in  1811 ;  of  cottoa. 
from  136,488,935  lbs.  in  1810  to  91,662,344  lis. 
in  1811 ;  of  tallow,  from  479,440  cwt.  iA  I810to 
292,530  cwt.  in  1811;  of  hemp,  from  9S5,i99 
cwt.  in  1810  to  458,547  cwt.  in  1811 ;  of  fl». 
from  511,970  cwt  in  1810  to  343,899  cwt  ■ 
1811 ;  of  linseed,  from  1,645,998  bushels  in  1810 
to  594,016  bushels  in  1811.  These  articks  ill, 
accordingly,  experienced  a  considerable  tisr, 
although  n<^  Mr.  Tooke  statea,  to  quite  the  elec- 
tion which  they  had  attained  in  1808  snd  1809- 
The  stocks,  he  observn,  became  scaitfy  tovudi 
the  end  of  1811;  "  and  there  were  groattdi<"^ 
adds,  "  at  the  same  time,  for  apprdieading  s  iir 
ther  acarcity.  The  preparations  the  FVendi 
for  the  invasion  of  Russia  gave  reason  to  feirtha; 
however  disastrous  to  the  tomer  it  might  eventuillj 
prove,  the  intermediate  consequmce  would  be  t 
cutting  off  of  the  supplies  of  naval  atom  and  <" 
other  produce  from  thence;  and,  as  the  Frendi 
armies  spread  over  Prussia,  all  ahiproents  frw 
that  country  became  more  diflScult  and  hazvdMi. 
Our  differencea  with  America  were  then  rapidi; 
tending  to  an  open  rupture,  and  the  produce  of 

•  HMonr  of  Priew.  i.  m.  t  M-P-»*>- 
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thit  conntry  naturally  participated  in  the  caoiet  of 
advaDce."*  The  United  Statei  declared  war 
against  Britain  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  five 
daya  before  our  ord^n  in  council,  which  had 
mainly  produced  the  quarrel  brtveen  the  two 
countriea,  were  revoked  by  the  British  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  both  Russia  and  Sweden  had 
early  in  this  year  joined  in  the  war  E^ainit  France ; 
a  treaty  o(  alliance  with  that  object  having  been 
signed  between  these  two  powers  on  tl^  24th  of 
March,  which  was  followed  by  treaties  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  on  the  6th  of 
July,  between  Russia  and  Spain  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month,  and  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  on  the  Ist  of  August.  The  total  (^cial 
vfilue  of  the  imports  in  1812  was  still  only 
26,163,431/.;  but  that  of  the  exports  rose  to 
39,041,573/.  Of  the  real  value  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported  we  have 
only  one  account  for  this  year  (the  one  of  the  two 
calculated  upon  the  principle  which  gives  the 
higher  amount),  and  that  makes  it  to  luve  been 
41,716,064/. 

1813. — The  fall  in  the  pricei  of  agricultural 
produce,  which  had  begun  after  the  autumn  of 
1812,  and  had  gone  on  to  the  end  of  that  year,  pro- 
ceeded, though  at  a  slower  rate,  throughout  the 
spring  and  summer  of  the  present  year ;  and  then 
came  a  very  abundant  harvest,  after  which  the 
movement  was  continued  in  the  same  direction 
wiih  great  rapidity.    The  average  price  of  wheat, 
which  had  been  121*.  in  December,  1812,  was 
1 12;.  6d.  in  August,  1813,  and  sunk  by  December 
to  74*.  lid.,  being  lower  than  it  had  been  in  any 
ncionth  since  May,  1808.    At  the  same  time,  "  the 
fall  in  the  prices  of  commoditiei  imported  from  the 
Continent  of  Europe,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "  was 
taking  place  in  proportion  as  the  opening  of  the 
porta  from  whence  they  were  shipped  dimiuiahed 
some  of  the  expenses  of  importation;  but  the 
decline  of  prices  was  at  first  slow,  because  the 
continued  hostility  of  Denmark  and  the  war  with 
the  United  States  of  America  kept  freights  and 
insurances  at  a  high  rate.**    Prussia  had  risen  and 
liberated  herseir  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  after 
the  rout  and  destruction  of  the  French  army  in 
Russia ;  on  the  1st  of  March  a  new  coalition  of 
those  two  powers  against  France  was  arranged  at 
Kalisch ;  and  <mi  the  Ist  of  the  following  month 
France  declared  war  i^ainst  Prussia.    Soon  after 
Austria  joined  the  confederation;  an  alliance  be- 
tween th»t  power  and  Prussia  and  Russia  being 
ratified  at  Toplitz  on  the  9th  of  September,  and  a 
preliminary  treaty  with  Great  Britain  being  signed 
nt  the  same  place  on  the  3rd  of  October.    The  vic- 
tories of  Wellington  had  also,  before  the  end  of 
this  year,  driven  the  French  out  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula;  while  the  battle  of  Leipsig,  fought  on 
the  18th  of  October,  had  set  free  all  Germany,  and 
the  Dntch  had  also  expelled  their  fore^  masters 
and  re-established  their  ancient  Kovemment.  But, 
while  these  great  changes  brought  down  the  prices 
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of  all  articles  imported  from  the  Ccmtinent,  they  at 
the  same  time  raised  the  prices  of  all  our  articles 
of  export,  and  especially  of  cokmial  and  transatlantic 
produce.  **  The  lowest  point  of  depression  ai 
West  India  prodaoe,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "  and  of 
other  commodities,  including  manufactures,  cal- 
culated for  the  markets  of  the  Continent  of  Europe 
Mid  the  United  States,  occurred  at  the  close  of 
1811  and  in  the  early  part  of  1812.  All  these 
articles  experienced  a  moderate  d^ee  of  improve- 
ment towards  the  close  of  1812,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  descriptions  as  were  exclusively  or 
chiefly  calculated  for  export  to  the  United  States, 
and  these,  of  course,  were  much  depressed  by  the 
war  which  then  broke  out.  By  the  retreat  of  the 
French  from  Moscow,  not  only  the  ports  of  Russia 
were  secured  from  the  danger  of  being  again  shut 
against  us,  but  daily  tidings  were  received  of  odier 
ports  in  the  north  of  Europe  being  opened  to  a 
trade  with  this  country ;  and  sanguine  expectations 
were  beginning  to  be  entertained  that  the  ports  of 
Frsnoe  itself  would,  at  no  remote  period,  be  open 
to  us.*'*  This  state  of  things  gave  rise  to  a  specu- 
lative demand  for  many  articles,  and  especially  for 
the  various  descriptions  of  colonial  produce,  which 
prevailed  to  the  close  of  this  year,  and  was  con- 
tinued through  the  early  part  of  tiie  next,  till  the 
over-trading  brought  its  natural  consequences.  We 
have  no  account  of  the  total  amount  of  imports  and 
exports  for  1813,  the  records  having  perished  in 
the  fire  at  the  Custom-honse. 

1814. — The  prices  of  agricultural  produce  con- 
tinued low  throughout  this  year.  An  unusually 
severe  winter  had  been  followed  by  a  cold  and  un- 
genial  spring,  which  excited  fears  for  the  harvest; 
and  the  crops  did  prove  to  be  both  very  inferior 
to  those  of  the  preceding  year  in  quantity,  and  to 
be  considerably  damaged  by  blight  and  mildew; 
but  the  large  surplus  from  the  last  harvest,  aided 
by  an  importation  of  foreign  com,  amounting  to 
800,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  about  as  much 
oats,  together  with  the  increased  breadth  of  culti-  ' 
vation,  kept  down  the  markets,  and  the  average 
price  of  wheat,  which  was  68s.  4d.  in  July,  al- 
though  it  rose  to  78*.  6d.  in  September,  had  de- 
clined again  by  December  to  lOi.  4d.  The  price 
of  butchers'  meat,  however,  had  continued  to  rise, 
and  was  higher  throughout  1814  than  it  ever  had 
been  before,  except  for  a  few  months  in  1800. 
The  speculation  in  exportable  commodities  also 
reached  its  height  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  and 
the  prices  of  all  such  commodities  rose,  some  to  an 
unexampled  height  Thus,  comparing  181 1  and 
the  early  part  of  1812  with  1813  and  the  first 
months  of  1814,  it  appears  that  Jamaica  coffee  had 
advanced  in  the  interval  between  these  two  periods 
from  54*.  and  73*.  per  cwt  to  118*.  and  142*.; 
St.  Domingo  coffee,  from  36*.  and  42s.  to  116*. 
and  126*.;  sugar  (general  average),  from  34*. 
l\d.  to  97*.  2d.;  white  Havannah  sugar,  from 
30*.  and  46*.  to  1 10*.  and  134*. ;  bowed  Georgia 
couon,  from  7^  and  9d.  per  lb.  to  2s.  4d.  and 
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2s.  Gd. ;  cochineal,  from  29^  and  3ls.  to  47^.  and 
h2s.i  indigo,  from  St.  and  9s.  6d.  to  12«.  and 
16«. ;  black  pepper,  from  ^d.  and  l^d.  to  20d. 
and  2ld.i  Virginia  tobacco,  from  2d.  and  Id.  to 
1#.  lOd.  and  5s.  6d. ;  logwood,  &om  10/.  or  III. 
to  221.  or  23/.  A  great  advance  in  like  manner 
took  place  in  variouB  native  productions  in  demand 
abroad,  such  as  alum,  leul,  and  tin,  and  alao  in 
many  deacriptiont  of  manofacturea,  which  had  at 
last  the  effect  of  conriderabljr  elevating  wages  in 
ttiat  department  of  industry.  But  after  a  time  the 
inevitable  reverse  came.  It  is  thus  described,  and 
its  progress  traced,  by  Mr.  Tooke "  The  shippers 
found  to  their  coat,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  the 
effective  demand  on  the  ContineDt  for  colonial 
produce  and  British  manufactures  had  been  greatly 
overrated;  for,  whatever  might  be  the  desire  of 
the  foreign  consumers  to  poseeas  articles  so  long 
out  of  their  reach,  they  were  limited  in  their  meana 
of  purchase;  and,  accordingly,  the  bulk  of  the 
commodities  exported  brought  very  inadequate 
returns.  The  low  prices,  which  alone  the  con- 
sumere  abroad  were  able  to  pay,  were  still  further 
reduced  iu  value  by  the  advance  of  our  exchanges, 
which  was  accelerated  by  the  very  extent  of  those 
shipmeuta.*'  The  loss  upon  many  of  the  ship- 
ments to  the  Cwtinent,  Mr.  Tooke  states,  was,  as 
he  has  reason  to  believe,  not  less  than  50  per  cent. 
*'  In  some  few  instances,"  he  adds,  "  by  rare  good 
fortune,  there  might  be  a  gain,  but  in  as  many 
there  was  a  total  loss.  Cases  of  more  a^ravated 
loss  occurred  where  the  shippers,  unwilling  to  incur 
so  heavy  a  sacrifice  ai  woiud  be  entailed  by  remit- 
tances, at  an  exchange  becoming  daily  more  un- 
favoarable  for  them,  were  induced  to  receive  re- 
turns in  goods,  which,  from  this  and  other  causes, 
coming  in  excessive  quantities  could  not  be  sold 
here  within  30,  40,  and  sometimes  50  per  cent,  of 
the  cost ;  a  process  by  which,  including  loss  of 
interest,  it  may  easily  be  conceiv&l  that  the  whole 
value  of  the  original  investment  might  be  nearly 
absorbed.***  The  consequence  was,  that  muny 
bankruptcies  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the 
year ;  and  the  number  continued  to  increase,  from 
the  same  cause,  throughout  the  next  year,  and  dur- 
ing part  of  1816.  Many  of  the  traders  who  were 
thus  ruined,  were  persons  who,  carried  away  by  the 
mania  of  the  time,  had  gone  out  of  their  proper 
line  of  busincEB  to  speculate  in  exports.  '*  Many 
retail  tradesmen,  who  failed  in  1814  and  1815," 
Mr.  Tooke  elsewhere  observes,  were,  upon  a  dis- 
closure of  their  accounts,  found  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  shipments  of  sugar  and  coffee  to  tlte 
Continent.  The  contagion  spread  to  the  outports 
(of  these  Leith  and  Hull  were  most  prominent); 
and  it  was  said  that  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  shop* 
keepers  residing  in  them  who  fulled  at  that  time 
owed  their  ruin  to  having  been  tempted  into  specu- 
lations of  the  kind  which  I  have  deBcribed.*'t  The 

great  events  of  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  over- 
irow  of  Bonaparte  and  the  peace  of  Pans,  com- 
pleted what  remained  to  be  done  to  open  all  the 
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Continent  of  Europe  to  our  commerce ;  bot  it 
not  till  the  24th  of  December  that  petce  va  i 
eluded  with  the  United  States.   Tiie  toitl  uSr. 
value  of  our  imports  rose  this  year  to  33,755  2&ii 
that  of  our  exports  to  53,573,234/.  (of  ib-. 
amount  19,365,981/.   consisted  of  foreizn  l- 
colonial  merchandise,  instead  of  9,533,(l6y. ; 
1812,  and  6,117,720/.  in  1811).  Tbetvit- 
counts  of  the  real  or  declared  value  of  Briti^  i. 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported  li 
agree,  and  make  the  amount  this  ^ar  ta  bn  k 
45,494,119/.;  of  which  only  6,129/.  ii  Kt dir 
as  the  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  Sa> 
that  of  those  to  the  Britiafa  North  Amerioi  ■■<■ 
sessions  and  the  West  Indies  being  Il,429.ti. 
(besides   2,683,151/.    to   South  Amerio,  k. 
1,791,167/.  to  the  foreign  West  India  idaiiU- 
that  of  those  to  the  other  countries  of  I  r  ' 
being  26,869,591/.  (divided  into  14,113,"ii 
Northern,  and  12,755,816'.  to  Southern  Etio> 
1815. — The  renewal  of  the  war  on  thenir  ■ 
Bonaparte  from  Elba,  and  the  enactmentof  tki:' 
corn-law,  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Tooke  ts  bi^r. 
been  two  causes  which  prevented  the  pn» 
agricultural  produce  from  falling  so  much  is 
would  have  done  in  the  first  six  montba:'  v 
yea^  under  the  depressing  inSuencei  ofi  fji*' 
spring  and  a  promising  appearance  of  tbe  cc^ 
but  a  slight  rally  which  was  thus  produod  ^- 
way  after  the  harvest,  which  proved  W  bt 
abundant  and  early,  and  was,  in  general,  k^: 
in.    The  average  price  of  wheat,  which  bid 
to  62f.  Id.  in  January,  and  was  70*.  U.  in  ^- 
declined  from  that  point  throughout  the  mtx:^ 
of  the  year,  till  it  was  only  55«.  7^.  in  Dtcn^ 
being  lower  than  it  had  ever  been  since  Julj,!^': 
The  original  policy  of  our  legislation  on  the 
of  com  appears  to  have  been  prohibitorrofer  ' 
ation,  whatever  might  be  the  state  of  thenwif 
It  was  not  till  about  the  end  of  the  fouiteenthc' 
tury  (in  1394)  that  exportation  was  first  p*rB: 
without  an  express  licence  from  the  cra«i  ; 
1463  importation  was,  for  the  first  time, 
whenever  prices  should  fall  below  a  ceruio  ? - 
Iu  1670  it  was  enacted  that  so  long  astbepr,* 
the  quarter  of  wheat  should  be  under  aSi  * 
there  should  be  full  liberty  of  exprtaiion  ■ 
right  of  importation.    In  1 689,  immeditieif  • ' 
the  Revolution,  a  further  encouragemeotvui' ^ 
to  exportation  by  the  introduction  of  the  De«  *:'  -' 
ciple  of  allowing  a  bounty  upon  every  qutf^'" ' 
grain  exported  so  long  as  prices  at  hwDt-' 
under  a  certain  amount ;  and,tenyeanifieT,i£: 
port  of  com  was  entirely  relieved  from  caiflv.-' 
duty."   Tbere  were  ^rwarda  several  temp' 
suspensions,  in  dear  years,  of  the  restrirtx-' 
importation;  but  ibe  law  continued  naiiccf 
1773,  when,  by  a  new  act  (the  13  Geo.  IH^ 
43),  the  price  at  which  wheat  was  sUond  : 
imported,  oa  the  payment  of  only  s  nomxd^  ' 
of  6^.,  was  lowered'  from  90s.  lo  4Sr.,  ! 
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bounty  on  esportation,  hitherto  payable  bo  lung  as 
the  home  price  did  not  exceed  4&.»  was  withdrawn 
aa  soon  ns  the  price  Bhould  rise  to  449.,  which  was 
also  Bxed  as  the  limit  at  which  the  liberty  of  ex- 
portation ceased ;  corresponding  regulations  being 
made  for  the  other  descriptttms  of  grain.  But  the 
act  of  1T73  was  repealed  in  1791  by  the  31  Geo. 
III.,  c.  30,  by  which  the  price  at  which  importa- 
tion could  take  place  at  a  nominal  duty  was  again 
raised  to  54i.,  and  when  the  price  was  under  50^. 
importation  was,  by  a  prohibitory  duty,  prevented 
altogether ;  exportation  being  at  the  same  time 
allowed  (though,  in  that  case,  without  a  bountj)  to 
long  as  the  price  should  be  below  46i.  instead  of 
44^.,  as  under  the  former  act.  The  next  corn-law 
was  that,  already  mentioned,*  passed  in  1804  (the 
44  Geo.  III.,  c.  109),  by  which  the  price  at  which 
importation  could  take  place  under  only  a  nominal 
duty  was  further  raised  to  66*.,  and  that  at  which 
importation  was  prevented  by  a  prohibitory  duty 
to  63j.  ;  the  price  within  which  exportation  with- 
out bounty  was  allowed  being  at  the  same  time 
extended  from  46s.  to  S4«.,  and  with  the  bounty 
from  44f.  to  50j.  After  September,  1804,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  teen,  the  price  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat  in  the  home-market  was  onl;  once,  in  No- 
vember, 1607,  so  low  as  66x.,  till  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year,  1815;  so  that  this  act  may  be 
said  never  to  have  come  into  operation.  Yet,  in 
the  apprehension  of  prices  fitlling  on  the  return  of 
peace,  attempts  had  been  made  by  the  landed  inte- 
rest to  obtain  a  new  law  greatly  increasing  the 
price  at  which  importation  should  become  free 
both  in  1813  and  again  in  1814.  In  the  latter 
year  two  bills  were  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons;  one  to  repeal  the  bounty  and  remove 
all  restrictions  on  exportation ;  in  other  words,  to 
repeal  all  the  legislation,  whether  of  restriction  or 
encouragement,  in  regard  to  the  exportation  of 
corn,  and  to  leave  that  commodity  like  any  other, 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  owner,  yrithout  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  public,  wherever,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  be  thought  he  could  find  the 
best  market ;  the  other,  to  raise  the  price  of  wheat 
at  which  importation  should  be  allowable  at  a 
nominal  duty  to  86^.,  the  said  nominal  duty  being 
at  the  same  time  raised  from  6d.  to  la.  The 
former  bill  passed  and  became  the  act  54  Geo. 
III.,  c.  69;  the  latter  was  aucceaafuUy  opposed,  and 
was  thrown  out  in  the  Commons  on  ttie  motion 
for  bringing  up  the  report  by  a  majority  of  1 16  to 
106.  But  the  attempt  of  the  agricultural  interest 
to  obtain  additional  protection  was  renewed  in  the 
next  aeasion  ;  and,  after  encountering  a  keen  and 
protracted  opposition,  a  new  act  was  passed  (the 
65  Geo.  III.,  c.  26),  by  which,  while  it  was  pro- 
vided that  all  sorts  of  foreign  com,  meal,  or  6our 
might  be  imported  at  all  times  free  of  duty  in  order 
to  be  warehoused,  its  importation  for  home  con- 
sumption was  wholly  prohibited  until  the  price  in 
the  home  market  should  have  reached  80s.  for 
wheat,  53j.  for  r^,  peas,  and  beans,  40f.  for  barley. 


bear,  or  bigg,  and  26*.  for  oats;  except  that  com 
from  any  of  the  British  plantations  in  North 
America  might  be  imported  when  wheat  was  at 
67^.,  rye,  peas,  and  beans  at  44f.,  barl»,  bear,  or 
bigg  at  33*.,  and  oats  at  22^.  And  this  law  ot 
1815  continued  to  regulate  the  trade  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  present  period.  All  restraints,  it 
onght  to  be  stated,  on  tlw  free  importation  and  ex- 
portation  of  grain  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  had  been  removed  in  1806  by  the  act  46 
Geo.  III.,  c.  97.  The  aggregate  of  our  foreign 
commerce  was  still  greater  in  1615  than  it  had 
been  in  the  preceding  year;  for,  although  the 
total  official  value  of  the  imports  was  only 
32,987,396/.,  that  of  the  exports  rose  to  58,624,550/. 
The  increase  here  was  in  home  produce  and  manu- 
factures, from  34,207,253/.  to  42,875,996/. ;  the 
export  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  had 
declined  from  19,365,981/.  to  15,748,554/.  The 
difference,  in  fact,  was  occasioned  by  two  causes ; 
the  falling  off  in  the  speculative  shipments  to  the 
Continent  (mostly  consisting  of  colonial  produce), 
and  the  re-opening  of  the  trade  with  the  United 
States  (our  exports  to  which  consisted  chiefly  ot 
our  own  manufactures).  The  real  value  of  the 
total  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufac- 
tures exported  in  1815  it  stated  to  have  been 
51,632,971/.;  of  which  to  the  value  of  only 
20,736,244/.  waa  now  sent  to  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  and  that  of  not  lets  than  13,255,374/. 
was  taken  by  the  United  Statea- 

1616. — The  decline  in  the  prices  of  all  our 
principal  articles  of  export,  including  manyartides 
of  home  as  well  as  of  colonial  produce,  which  had 
been  going  on  throughout  1815,  was  continued 
during  this  year,  bringing  them  down  in  moat 
cases  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  a  point  about 
midway  between  what  they  were  in  1813-14  and 
what  they  were  in  1811-12,  in  some  cases  con- 
siderably lower.  Thus,  taking  the  articles  the 
prices  of  which  have  already  been  compared  at 
these  two  dates,  it  appears  that  in  1816  Jamaica 
coffee  fell  to  77*.  and  104j.  per  cwt,  St.  Domingo 
coffee  to  62*.  and  665.,  sugar  general  average)  to 
45a.,  Havannah  white  sugar  to  44i.  and  50«., 
bowed  Georgia  cotton  to  Is.  2d.  and  1*.  4d.  per 
lb.,  cochineid  to  235-  and  28s.,  East  India  indigo 
to  8*.  9d.  and  lOx.,  black  pepper  to  Id.  and  l^d., 
Virginia  tobacco  to  5^.  and  lOtf.,  logwood  to  6/. 
and  61. 10«.  per  ton.*  Copper  in  like  manner  fell 
from  140/.  in  1813-14  to  85/.  in  1816;  tin  from 
174/.  to  102/.  ;  lead  from  33/.  and  34/.  to  18/. 
Ever  since  our  intercourse  with  the  north  of  Europe 
had  been  re-opened,  also,  Baltic  produce  had  been 
declining  in  price ;  the  fall  here,  as  Mr.  Tooke 
remarks,  had  commenced  while  exportable  produc- 
tions were  rising,  and  it  continued  through  1815 
and  1816.  The  shipping  interest,  too,  he  proceeds 
to  observe,  had,  ever  since  the  peace,  been  imder- 
going  a  very  considerable  depression.  The  ex- 
tended sphere  for  the  employment  of  tonnage 
afforded  by  the  trade  of  the  north  of  Europe  being 
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now  thrown  open  to  British  ihipping  was,  he  con- 
ceives, more  than  compensated  by  the  greater 
quickness  with  which  voyages  were  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discontinaaDM  of  the  detention  of 
conToys  and  other  impedimenta  arising  out  of  the 
war,  the  lai^  amount  of  tonnage  discharged  &om 
the  transport  senrice,  and  the  reduced  cost  of  ship- 
building materials.  The  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
materiala  had  also  occaaioDed  a  great  decline  in  the 
value  of  house  property.  "  Thus,"  he  adds, "  there 
was  from  1614  to  1816  [or  rather  to  1817]  a  very 
considerable  dcpcesaion  in  the  prices  of  nearly  all 
prodnctioni,  and  in  the  vahie  ai  all  fixed  propo^, 
aitailiDg  a  convei|^ce  of  kases  and  bilures  among 
the  i^cnhural,  and  commercial,  and  tnanufac- 
turing,  and  mining,  and  ihip|Hng,  and  building 
interests,  which  marked  that  period  as  one  of  moat 
extensive  suffering  and  distress.  Of  that  great 
and  memorable  fell  of  prices  the  principal  part, 
beyond  that  which  was  the  effect  of  the  seasons, 
and  a  recoil  from  the  extravagant  speculations  in 
exportable  commodities,  is  clearly  attributable  to 
the  tranaition  from  war  to  peace ;  not  from  war, 
as  having  caused  extra  demand,  but  as  having  ob- 
structed supply  and  increased  the  cost  of  prwluc- 
tion  i  nor  to  peace,  as  having  been  attended  with 
diminished  consumption,  but  as  having  extended 
the  sources  of  supply  and  reduced  the  coat  of  pro- 
duction."* The  number  of  commissions  of  bank- 
ruptcy, which  had  been  only  1612  in  1814,  was 
2284  in  1815,  and  in  this  year  rose  to  2731,  of 
vhich  37  were  against  country^banks.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  fell  in  January,  1616*  to 
i2i.  lOd.  i  hat  then  anwe,  first,  a  parti^  denutnd 
fiir  export  to  the  Continent,  chiefly  for  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  then  great  apprehenaions  for  the 
next  crop,  from  the  inclemency  of  the  spring, 
which  were  increased  by  such  a  wet  and  boisteroua 
summer  as  had  not  occurred  since  1799,  and  were 
at  last  fully  justified  by  a  harvest  both  kmentably 
deficient  in  quantity  and  as  miserably  inferior  in 
quality.  Prices  now  advanced  rapidly ;  the  ave- 
rage price  of  wheat,  which  had  been  55s.  Gd.  in 
February,  and  74«.  lid.  in  June,  reached  B2s.  Id, 
in  August,  90s.  lOd.  in  October,  and  103f.  Id.  in 
December.  Mr.  Tooke  holds  that  the  rise  would 
huve  been  still  greater,  had  it  not  been  for  the  large 
surplus  that  remained  from  former  seasons;  for 
the  harvests  of  Germany,  France,  and  the  south  of 
£urojK  had  been  no  better  than  our  own,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  high  prices,  the  balance  of  our 
imports  of  wheat  for  the  whole  year  did  not  exceed 
100,000  quarters.  The  o£Sci  J  value  of  our  total 
imports  of  fweign  and  cokmial  merchandise  fell, 
this  year,  to  27,431,604/.;  that  of  our  expons  to 
49,197,850/.  The  real  value  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  and  manufactures  exported  is  stated  to 
have  been  41,651,858/. ;  the  foiling  off,  in  com- 
parison with  the  laat  year,  being  chiefly  in  the 
exports  to  the  south  of  Europe  (from  8,764,552/. 
to  7,284,469/.),  to  the  United  States  (from 
13,255,314Z.  to  9,556,577/.),  and  to  the  West 
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Indies  and  British  North  America  {bm 
10,687,551/.  to  7,016,410;.)- 

1817.— The  season  of  1816-17  in  Fruuevu 
almost  a  period  of  actual  famine ;  and  the  cow- 
quence  was  that,  high  as  the  prices  were  in  ihii 
country,  la^e  purc^ues  of  wheat  were  made  hat 
in  the  spring  of  this  year  far  the  French  jtoTrs- 
ment.    It  is  calculated  that  the  whde  qmna-j 
then  shipped  to  that  country  from  this  did  not  L 
short  of  300,000  quarters.   Up  to  the  middle «' 
June,  too,  the  weather  waa  nnprotHtious,  u>d  it 
crops  were  thought  to  wear  an  un^voaitUe  ip- 
pearance.    From  these  causes  the  prices  of  tfn- 
cultural  produce^  high  aa  they  had  risen  is  U: 
latter  part  of  die  last  year,  oontimicd  to  bub 
atill  higher  thnrnghoot  the  fint  half  of  this;  it 
average  price  of  wheat,  which  was  104f.  li.  c 
January,  having  become  112f.  6d.  in  Jdbc.  £c 
ailer  this  the  weather  both  in  France  ssd  kcr: 
suddenly  underwent  s  great  change  for  the  beur, 
and,  the  appearance  of  the  crops  beconung  Imuri.'!' 
and  promising,  the  average  price  of  whest  ftii  z 
July  to  102f.  4d.t  in  Ai^uat  to  86«.  Sd,  udin 
September  to  iSa.  9d.,  a  rate  which  clued  zt 
porta.    The  harvest,  however,  had  been  Uie,  uJ 
probably  somewhat  deficient,  and  when  lampkiE 
the  new  wheat  were  brought  to  market  ii  «u 
found  that  the  quality  waa  inferior,  tnd  thii  it; 
grain,  from  being  damp,  waa  unfit  for  imaudiiic 
use ;  while  at  the  same  time  there  waa  icandj  u* 
surplus  remaining  from  the  scanty  crop  of  thi  lii: 
year.    Pricea,  accordingly,  rose  tovwdstheoc 
of  the  year ;  the  average  price  of  wheat  wu  *^ 
aa  to  open  the  ports  again  in  November,  ud  t 
reached  84s.  in  December.   Meuiwhile  Id  otbn 
articles  a  general  rise  of  pricea  had  been 
ever  since  the  close  of  the  last  year.  "  Tbewi 
low  prices  of  1615  and  1816,"  to  quote  )ti 
Tooke*8  explanation,  "  had  induced  a  greslh  i> 
creased  conaumption.    The  stocks  of  iinpurtm, 
dealers,  and  manufacturers  had  become  grMiIi  T^ 
duced ;  and  a  general  confidence  b^o  to  prtn^ 
amoi^  the  best  informed  persons  in  the  itnnl 
branches  of  trade  that  pricea  had,  (or  that  peiwi 
seen  their  lowest,  inasmuch  aa  the  stock  in  buu 
of  most  of  the  leading  articles  had  become  id»>' 
festly  below  the  average  rate  of  consumptioa  "* 
Some  of  the  causes  of  the  falling  off  of  suppWiif 
states  to  have  been,  the  disinclinslion  which 
been  produced  in  the  preceding  year  to  embarL-  to 
the  usual  extent  in  fresh  importations  by  die  fn: 
fall  of  prices  since  1813 ;  and  coincident  wiih  ik^ 
a  very  unpropitious  season,  not  only  in  thii  coui^- 
try,  Iwt  over  a  great  part  of  Eurc^  occsuoDiu  > 
ftllnrc  of  the  vintage'  in  France,  and  reducinK  tl.* 
produce  of  silk  and  oil  in  Italy,  heaidea  directlTf 
indirectly  affecting  flax,  tallow,  wool,  hops,  »i 
many  other  articles.  ThnstheimportaofsiikbBd<w- 
clined  from  1,800,333  lbs.  in  1815  to  1,137,922]!* 
in  1816;  of  wool. from  14,991,713 lbs.  in  1«5" 
8,ll7.8641hs.)nl816;  ofcu&e, from815.440cr. 
in  1815  to  499,075  cwt  in  1816 ;  of  hmf,  «^ 
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36,575  tonB  in  1815  to  18,473  tons  in  1816; 
ot  flu,  from  17,550  tons  in  1815  to  12,371  tons 
in  1816;  of  tallow,  from  32,083  tons  in  1815 
to  20,858  tons  in  1816 ;  of  Unseed^  from 
766,983  bushels  in  1815  (the  quantity  im- 
ported in  1814  had  been  1^.959  bushels)  to 
567,138  bushels  in  1816.  There  occurred  also 
a  nearly  toUl  ftilnre  of  the  nortbeni  whale 
fishery,  both  in  1816  and  1817.  "  Such  a  falling 
off  of  supply,"  Mr.  Tooke  goes  on  to  observe 
"  was  naturally  calculated  to  attract  attention  dar- 
ing the  progress  of  the  importatious ;  and,  when 
these  were  understood  to  be  deficient  in  so  great  a 
degree,  a  general  disposition  smong  dealers  to  lay 
in  stocks  became  evident :  such  a  state  of  things 
is  usually  the  precursor  of  a  spirit  of  speculation. 
This,  therefore,  although  not  yet  developed  at  the 
close  of  1816,  was  then  on  the  eve  of  displaying 
itself,  and  the  full  effect  was  exhibited  in  the  great 
rise  of  prices  which  took  place  in  1817  and  in 
1818  of  some  of  the  articles  of  which  there  was  so 
marked  a  de6ciency  of  supply.  The  most  striking 
instances  of  advance  were  silks,  coffee,  tallow, 
linseed,  and  oils,  which  in  the  course  of  1817  and 
1818  experienced  a  rise  of  50  to  100  per  cent, 
from  their  lowest  point  of  previous  depression."* 
"  In  1615  and  the  early  part  of  1816,"  he  adds, 
the  exports  from  this  country  had  been  made 
(v-ith  great  forbearance  and  prudence,  because 
ilmost  every  class  of  merchants  was  at  that  time 
lufiering  firmn  the  effects  of  the  too  great  eagerness 
)f  adventure  of  the  two  preceding  years :  this 
general  forbearance  was,  of  course,  attended  by  a 
arge  profit  to  those  who  adventured ;  and  the  con- 
«quence  of  the  favourable  result  of  shipments  on 
.  small  scsie  was,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  not 
iiily  that  the  houses  regularly  in  the  trade  ex- 
ended  their  shipments,  but  that  fresh  adventurers 
imbarked  in  them  to  a  considerable  extent."t 
^he  total  official  value  of  the  imporu  rose  this  year 
5  30,834,299/.;  that  of  the  exports  to  50,404,11 1/.; 
tiere  having  been,  however,  a  falling  off  in  the  ex- 
erts of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  from 
3,480,780/.  io  1816  to  10,292,684/.,  and  an  in- 
rease  in  those  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
nauufactures  from  35.7l7,070i.  to  40,111,427/. 
fet  the  real  value  of  the  latter  is  stated  to  have 
>een  only  41,761,132/.,  or  no  more  than  in  the 
receding  year.}  If  this  account  is  to  be  de- 
endird  on,  while  the  prices  of  imported  artides 
rere  genenlly  rising  throughout  the  present  year, 
lose  of  out'  home  produce  and  manufactures 
mst  have  undergone  a  very  considerable  decline, 
>  the  extent  of  not  less  on  the  whole  than  about 
5  per  cent.  The  real  value  of  the  British  and 
rish  produce  and  manufactures  exported  this  year 
ithe  United  Sutes  is  set  down  at  only  6,930,359/. : 
lere  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  amounts  sent  to 
lost  other  parts  of  the  world,  more  especially  to  the 
3st  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  to  Asia. 
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1818. — The  weather  throughout  tlie  greater  part 
of  this  year,  first  a  rather  wet  spring,  then  an  al- 
most unintermpted  drought  from  the  middle  of  May 
till  the  middle  of  Sejttember,  excited  considerable 
fears  for  the  crops,  and  the  effect  was,  that  not  only 
the  prices  of  agrieultunl  produce  fully  maintained 
for  uie  first  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year  the 
height  to  which  they  had  risen  in  the  preceding 
December,  but  that  lai^e  quantitiea  of  wheat  (up* 
wards  of  1,500,000  qrs.  in  all)  were  brought  from 
abroad.  The  average  price  of  wheat  was  84*.  lOd. 
in  January,  89i.  8d.  in  April,  and  86^.  6d.  in 
July.  The  harvest,  however,  turned  out  a  less 
deficient  one  than  had  been  looked  for ;  and  the 
price  of  wheat  declined  to  8U.  3d.  in  August, 
and  in  December  was  only  80*.  Sd.  But  the 
prices  of  all  other  descriptions  of  grain  were  still 
higher  at  the  close  of  1818  than  they  had  been  at 
the  close  of  1817 ;— barley,  which  in  1817  had 
been  at  45s.  1  Id.,  was  now  at  G3s.  6d. ;  oats, 
which  had  been  then  27i.  lOd.,  were  now  35^.  id. ; 
beans  had  risen  from  54f.  lOd.  to  76«. ;  pess,  from 
52>.  lid.  to  70f.*  The  extraordinary  character 
of  the  season  had  given  rise,  Mr.  Tooke  states, 
to  extensive  speculations  on  the  apprehended 
scarcity  of  several  descriptions  of  produce,  such  as 
spring-corn  and  the  leguminous  tribes,  which  were 
suppoted  to  be  irretrievably  destroyed  by  the  great 
drougiit;**  and  this  circumstBDoe,  he  observes,  con- 
tributed,' with  the  deficiency  of  imported  produce, 
greatly  to  extend  the  sphere  of  speculation.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  however,  he  proceeds, 
"  the  causes  of  casual  scarcity  of  supply,  which, 
as  has  been  seen,  had  been  the  occasion  of  the 
high  prices,  had  ceased  to  operate,  and  a  change 
was  thenceforward  in  progress,  tending  to  the 
restoration  of  abundance,  and  to  the  consequent 
subsidence  of  prices.  This  tendency  had  already 
become  manifest  in  most  articles  at  the  close  of 
1818.*'-t  In  a  subsequent  pi^^e  a  comparative 
table  is  given  of  the  imports  of  various  leatling 
articles  in  1817  and  1818 ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  imporU  of  silk  rose  from  1,177,693  lbs. 
in  1817  to  2,101,618  lbs.  in  1818;  of  wool,  from 
14,715,843  lbs.  in  1817  to  26,405,486  lbs.  in 
1818;  of  cotton,  from  124,912,968  lbs.  in  1817 
to  177,283,158  lbs.  in  1818;  of  hemp,  from 
22,863  tons  in  1817  to  33,020  tons  in  1818 ;  of 
tallow,  from  19,298  tons  in  1817  to  27,149  tons 
in  1818;  of  linseed,  from  162,759  quarters  in 
18nto237,141  quarterainl8l8.  The  total  official 
value  of  the  imporU  in  1818  was  36,885,182/.; 
that  of  the  exporU  53,560,438/.,  of  which 
42,700,521/.  is  set  down  to  the  account  of  British 
and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures.  The  real 
value  of  the  British  and  Irish  produce  and  ma- 
nufactures exported  is  stated  to  have  been 
46,112,800/.,  which,  measured  by  the  official 
estimate  of  quantity,  would  imply  a  considerable 
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rise  of  prices  in  such  goods  in  the  coune  of  this 
year.  The  increase  of  exports  of  home  produce 
and  manufactures  was  chiefly  to  the  United  States, 
to  which  there  was  now  sent  to  the  value  of 
9,4^1,009/.,  and  to  South  America,  to  which  there 
was  sent  to  the  value  of  3,995,757/.  (the  value  sent 
in  1817  being  only  2,651,337/.). 

1819. — The  winter  of  1818-19  was  remarkably 
mild,  the  spring  that  succeeded  was  very  forward, 
and  the  favourable  appearances  of  the  crops  were 
followed  by  a  harvest  of  at  least  average  produc- 
tiveness. In  these  circumstances,  and  after  the 
large  importations  of  the  preceding;  year,  the  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  naturally  fell :  the  average 
price  of  whuit,  which  was  iQs.  3d.  in  January,  was 
68s.  lOd.  in  June,  and,  although  it  afterwards 
rallied  so  far  for  a  few  weeks  as  to  reach  75^.  in 
August,  it  had  fidlen  again  by  December  to  66i.  3d.f 
with  a  teudency  to  a  atill  farther  decline,  which 
went  on  with  little  intemiption  for  the  next  three 
years,  till  it  sank  to  not  much  more  than  the  half 
of  that  height*  Now,  abo,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  began  to  be  experienced  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  over  importation  of  nearly  all 
descriptions  of  goods  in  the  preceding  year.  It 
appears  that  the  entire  quantity  of  colonial  and 
foreign  produce  imported  and  retained  for  home 
consumption  in  1818  was  nearly  a  third  greater 
than  in  1817,  and  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
in  1816.t  Hence  a  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  all 
descriptions  of  such  produce,  and  of  course  the 
ruin  of  great  numbers  of  the  importing  speculators. 
"The  fai^t,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "in  point  of 
amount  of  the  articles  of  which  there  was  so  great 
an  excess  of  the  importation  was  cotton ;  and  it 
was  in  this  article  that  the  fall  in  price  was  the 
greatest,  and  the  feilures  among  those  concerned 
in  it,  consequently,  the  most  extensive.  The  error 
usut^  on  such  occasions  had  been  committed ;  the 
stocks  on  the  spot  had  been  greatly  reduced  in 
1816,  and  a  rise  of  price  of  this  reduced  stock  was 
perfectly  justified ;  but  then,  as  in  more  recent 
instances,  the  advanced  price  was  not  confined  to 
the  small  stocks  on  die  spot,  but  was  paid  for 
large  quantities  in  the  countries  of  growth,  to  be 
shipped  hither.**}  Bowed  Georgia  cotton  now  fell 
from  U.  lOd.  per  lb.,  which  it  had  reached  be- 
tween 1816  and  1818,  to  1*.  "  The  result  of 
over  trading  on  so  large  a  scale,"  continues  Mr. 
Tooke,  "was  experienced  in  numerous  and  exten- 
sive failures,  which  began  in  the  latter  part  of 
1818,  and  continued  more  or  less  through  the 
eariier  part  of  1819.  Importers,  S]peculators,  and 
manufacturers  were  successively  ruined  by  having 
embarked  too  largely  upon  the  anticipation  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  former  range  of  high  prices. 
There  were  also  very  extensive  failures  in  New 
York,  but  more  especially  in  Ghsrlestown,  and 
other  southern  ports  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
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*  ^  CorarBMtiw  StAtomfat  In  Tooka*s  BiMory  of  Priect,  H.  U. 

t  Id.  p.  77. 


close  of  1818,  and  at  the  commencemetitof  1919  '' 
Before  the  autumn  of  1819,  however,  every  w,.-; 
of  commercial  discredit  had  disappeared ;  &lthoL:i 
prices,  with  few  exceptions,  continued  to  oka.' 
for  several  years  from  other  causes.  "Theuur^! 
of  supply  of  all  the  raw  materials  of  our  prinni*, 
manufactures,  Mr.  Tooke  observes,  "  urn  a- 
periencing  a  progressive  extension,  at  a  dimiim':r! 
cost  of  production  ;  and,  although  there  had  bet? 
in  the  two  or  three  years  immediately  follov  ': 
1818,  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  imp  r.- 
of  some  of  the  articles,  there  was  a  progreuiici:- 
crease  on  the  averuge  of  three  years,  coD»ci 
with  the  average  of  any  preceding  three  jftn.** 
The  total  official  value  of  our  imports  fell  ifim  - 
1 819  to  30,776,810/. ;  and  that  of  our  exporiiiu 
onlv  43,438.989/.,  t^at  of  the  exports  of  Bri::!: 
and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  being  redu- 
to  33.534,176/.  The  real  or  decUred  nla;. 
the  British  and  Irish  prodnce  and  nsnahca.':! 
exported  in  this  year  ia  attied  to  ban  bpc 
34,881,727/. ;  the  diminution  of  such  eipra 
extending  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  io  it: 
greatest  degree  to  the  United  States  (the  nn  i.^: 
sent  to  which  was  only  4,929,81 5/  ),  to  the  Bvm 
North  American  Colonies,  the  West  Indin, 
Central  and  South  America.  The  value  Kni 
the  North  of  Europe  was  reduced  from  U,809,2>> 
to  9,825.397/. ;  that  sent  to  the  South  of  Eno^ 
from  7,630,]  39/.  to  6,895.255/. 

The  suspension  of  payments  in  cash  h  i'-' 
Bank  of  England,  which'  began  in 
throughout  this  period,  being  only  put  ui  end ! 
by  the  act  59  Geo.  III.,  c.  78,  commoDW  aSki 
Peers  Act,  passed  in  1819,  which  provided  loc 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments  should  tale  pV( 
in  1823.  In  point  of  &ct  the  Bank  ezchanifi 
notes  for  gold  on  demand  from  the  Ut  of  Mif 
1821.  The  duration  of  the  iuspensiofl,  tbereiJ"- 
woa  ahoot  twenty^finir  years.  We  noticed  in  u 
lut  Book  the  opinion  which  ha»  been  cIsmorHi; 
maintained  by  a  certain  aect  of  politiaui.^ 
political  economists,  that  the  great  rise  of  pn« 
which  was  experienced  in  a  portion  of  thii  ifKti 
was  mainly  or  entirely  the  effect  of  the  state  (rfd.- 
circulation.t  No  demonstration  in  ecraoniffi 
science  can  well  be  more  complete  than  that  slut^ 
has  been  given  of  the  groundlessness  of  this  notia 
by  Mr.  Tooke,  in  the  admirable  work  to  which  »f 
have  so  often  had  occasion  to  refier  in  the  prtc^' 
ing  pages.  He  has  shown  that  there  is  no  pini- 
lelism  whatever  between  the  amount  of  the  issw 
of  the  Bank  during  the  suspension,  and  the  coar^ 
of  prices  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  aff«w 
or  determined.  Prices  sometimes  fell  under  It^ 
state  of  the  currency  while  the  Bank  was  eiiwdi^ 
its  issues,  and  at  odier  times  rose  while  it  ^ 
contracting  them.  But  what  ia  still  more  dcctsi^ 
is  the  fact,  that,  for  the  most  part,  neither  tbf 
nor  the  fall  of  prices  was  general,  but  while  one 
of  commodities  became  dearer  another  dsn  at  t» 
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same  time  iKcame  cheaper.  Nor  was  there,  in 
point  of  fact,  either  generally,  or  in  any  particular 
region  of  prices,  such  a  rise  or  steadily  maintained 
elevation  aa  the  theory  assumes  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  increase  of  the  Bank  issues :  as  there 
were  occasional  dear  years  in  what  is  looked  upon 
by  this  theory  as  the  era  of  low  prices,  so  there 
were  several  cheap  years  in  what  is  described  as 
the  succeeding  era  of  excessive  issues  and  high 
prices.  Even  the  slight  and  imperfect  sketch 
that  has  been  given  above  of  the  history  of  our 
commerce  during  the  present  period,  the  materials 
of  which  have  been  cluefly  taken  from  Mr.  Tooke's 
work,  sufficiently  indicates  the  true  origin  and  re- 
gulating causes  of  these  fluctuations.  The  low 
prices  were  in  all  cases  the  effect  of  abundance,  the 
high  prices  of  scarcity — of  abundance  and  scarcity, 
either  real  or  apprehended  ;  and  the  abundance  or 
the  scarcity  was  occasioned,  not  by  the  issues  of  the 
Bank  at  all,  but  by  the  variations  of  the  seasons 
and  the  other  circumstances  afiecUng  production, 
and  by  the  greater  or  less  success  of  the  measures 
that  were  taken  on  the  one  hand  to  prevent,  on  the 
other  to  carry  on  and  extend,  commercial  inter- 
course. The  only  way  in  which  the  Bank  can 
have  ever  aided  in  elevating  prices  is,  that  it  may 
have  sometimes  by  an  increase  of  its  issues  en- 
couraged and  assisted  the  speculative  over-trading 
of  the  moment;  but  no  permanent  elevation  of 
prices  could  have  been  thus  produced ;  for,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  rapid  chronolc^ical  survey 
that  has  just  been  taken,  if  such  speculation  raises 
prices  at  first,  its  inevitable  result  in  the  end,  and 
Lisually  after  a  very  short  time,  is  to  bring  about  a 
fall  at  least  equal  to  the  rise.  The  commodities, 
the  high  price  and  scanty  stocks  of  which 
:empcea  speculatiffli,  are  soon  made  plentiful  and 
:heap  by  the  ovei^importation,  or  over-production, 
in  one  or  other  of  which  the  speculative  trading 
nuBt  have  consisted  or  issued.  The  truth  is,  that 
he  Bank  had  no  power  to  do  what  it  is  often 
charged  with  having  done  under  the  suspension  of 
iash  payments,  namely,  to  issue  any  quantity  of 
saper  it  chose.  The  &ct  appears  to  be,  that  it 
s  only  a  certain  amount  of  currency,  whatever  be 
ts  description,  whether  it  be  in  specie  or  in  paper, 
A-hich  a  country  can  be  made  to  maintain  at  any 
^articular  time :  money,  in  whatever  form,  is 
uerely  a  commodity,  of  which  the  community  at 
iny  particular  moment  wants  only  bo  much,  and 
vill  not  be  forced  to  employ  or  absorb,  or,  as  we 
hould  say  in  the  case  of  any  other  commodity,  to 
:onsuTiie,  a  larger  quantity.  Individual  specu- 
utors,  of  course,  will  take  as  much  as  they  can 
;et  of  this,  or  of  any  other  article ;  but  what  we 
nean  is,  that  no  more  than  a  certain  quantity  can 
le  thrown  into  and  kept  in  general  circulation. 
Vhether  it  be  in  the  form  of  specie  or  of  paper,  the 
ver-isaue,  or  excess  howsoever  produced,  will 
nfuUibly  be  thrown  off,  just  as  a  superfluous 
uantity  of  any  of  the  ingredients  would  be  re- 
acted and  left  inactive  in  a  chemical  mixture. 
There  is  a  point  of  saturation  as  invincible  in 


the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  One  of  the  ways, 
it  is  true,  in  which  the  excess  of  an  inconvert- 
ible paper  currency  may  be  partially  corrected, 
is  by  the  paper  becoming  depreciated,  or  losing 
part  of  its  vtDue  aa  measured  in  specie.  And  this 
did,  to  some  extent,  befall  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of 
England  during  a  portion  of  the  time  over  which 
the  suspension  of  payments  in  cash  extended.  The 
rule,  as  on  several  occasions  stated  by  themselves, 
upon  which  the  directors  then  aaed  in  regulating  the 
amount  of  their  issues,  was  to  look  simply  to  the 
demand  for  the  discount  of  good  bills  at  five  per  cent. 
The  state  of  the  exchange  with  other  countries 
they  avowedljr  disregarded.  If  the^  had  always 
contracted  their  issues  when  the  foreign  exchanges 
were  falling,  whatever  might  have  been  the  number 
of  bills  presented  to  them  for  discount  at  the 
arbitrary  rate  of  interest  they  had  fixed  upon,  it  is 
probable  that  the  immediate  inconvertibility  of 
their  paper  might  not  have  afiected  its  value  at 
all.  The  effect  of  the  principle  they  followed  was, 
in  truth,  to  leave  the  amount  of  the  circulation  to 
be  determined  mainly  by  the  fluctuadons  in  the 
current  rate  of  interest,  the  rise  of  that  rate  at  any 
moment  to  or  beyond  five  per  cent,  bringing  about 
the  demand  for  an  extension  of  their  issues,  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  yield.  In  this  way 
they,  probably,  in  sume  cases,  encouraged  the 
spirit  of  speculation  which  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  public  that  they  should  have  checked ; 
and  they  were  also  undoubtedly  led  to  give  an 
undue  entailment  to  the  circulation  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  effect  of  which  was  a  certain  depreciation 
of  Bank  paper.  But,  after  all,  this  effectwas  pro- 
bably produced  more  by  the  advances  of  the  Bank 
to  governmeot  than  by  its  discount  of  private 
bills.  No  difference  between  the  value  of  paper 
and  that  of  gold  was  experienced  till  1801,  the 
ounce  of  gold  down  to  that  year  bringing  in 
the  market  no  higher  price  in  Bank  paper  than 
3/.  17.r.  I0l[d.j  its  mint  value.  In  1601,  however, 
taking  the  average  of  the  year,  an  ounce  of  gold 
was  not  to  be  obtained  for  less  than  4/.  5s.  in  Bank 
currency,  indicating  a  depreciation  of  thff  latter  to  ' 
the  extent  of  81.  Is.  Bd.  per  cent ;  in  1802  the 
average  per-centage  of  depreciation  was  reduced  to 
7/.  5m,  lOd.  i  from  1803  to  1809  inclusive  it  was 
only  2i.  13r.  2d. ;  in  1810  it  rose  to  13/.  9*.  6d. ; 
in  1811  it  was  7/.  I6s.  lOd.  (when  Mr.  Vansittart 
got  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  his  famous 
third  resolution,  that  Bank-notes  hui  hitherto  been,  ; 
and  were  then,  held  to  be  equivalent  to  the  legal 
coin  of  the  realm)  ;  in  1812  it  was  20/.  14i.  9d. ;  \ 
in  1813  it  was  22/.  18i. ;  in  1814  it  was  I 
25/.  2r.  6d. ;  that  is  to  say,  an  ounce  of  gold  could  i 
not  at  that  time  be  purchased  for  less  than  5/.  4^.  ' 
in  Bank  paper.  This,  however,  was  the  extreme  i 
point  to  which  the  depreciation  went;  in  1815  and 
1816  it  was  only  W.  I4s.  3d.  ;  in  1817  it  was 
reduced  to  2/.  13^.  2d.;  in  1819  it  rose  again  to 
4/.  9s.  i  but  in  1820  it  fell  to  21.  12s. ;  and  in 
1821,  on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  Bank 
paper  rose  to  the  full  value  of  gold.    We.are  not,  , 
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howerer,  mtitled  to  ntume  that  eren  the  excets  of 
value  which  gold  appears  from  this  accoont  to 
have,  in  point  of  fact,  maintained  over  Bank  pi^wr 
during  the  twenty  years  from  1801  to  1820  inclu- 
sive,  was  wholly  the  consequence  of  the  over-issue 
of  Bank  paper.  Part  of  it  may  very  possibly  hare 
arisen  fnnn  a  temporary  scarcity  of,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  aihextraordinary  demand  for,  gdd, 
vhich  wonid  hiave  raised  Uie  market-price  of  that 
metal  above  the  mint  price  under  any  state  of  the 
circulation.  As  for  the  issues  of  the  Banlc,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that,  although  the  immediate  con- 
vertibility of  the  paper  into  gold  was  suspended, 
they  never  were  made  except  under  the  respoosi- 
bility  imposed  by  the  expectation  that  the  system 
of  cash  payments  would  be  ultimately  resumed. 
A  few  theorists,  or  a  portion  of  the  public,  may 
have  doubted  if  the  resumption  would  ever  be 
effected  or  attempted ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  either  the  government  or  the  Bank 
directors  ever  had  any  doubt  about  the  matter. 
We  gave  in  the  last  Book  an  account  of  the  average 
amount  of  Bank  paper  in  circulation  at  various 
periods  down  to  1801.*  On  the  Slet  of  August  in 
that  year,  as  there  stated,  the  entire  amount  of 
Bank  paper  in  circulation,  including  both  Bank 
notes  and  Bank  post-bills,  was  14,556,110/.  On 
the  same  day  in  1806  it  was  21.027,470/. ;  but 
in  1608  ie  had  been  reduced  again  to  17.111,290/. 
On  the  Slat  of  Auguat,  1810,  however,  it  was 
24,793,990/.  ;  in  1814  it  was  28,368,290/. ;  and 
in  1817  it  was  29,543,780/.  This  was  the  highest 
amount  it  ever  reached;  by  the  Slst  of  Anguat, 
1819,  it  had  declined  to  25,252,690/. ;  and  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1820,  it  was  only  23,569,150/. 
The  quantity  of  country-bank  paper  was  also,  of 
course,  considerably  augmented  during  the  suspen- 
sion of  cash  payments ;  but,  after  all,  the  entire 
increase  of  the  paper  currency  that  took  place 
during  the  present  period  was,  probably,  very  little 
greater  than  was  fairly  demanded  by  the  nearly 
complete  withdrawal  of  gold  from  the  circulation, 
by  the  growtli  of  the  population,  and  by  the  exten- 
sion of  commercial  transactions.  The  amount  of 
bullion  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank,  which  had  been 
7,000,780/.  on  the  3lBtof  August,  1799,  gradually 
declined  till  it  was  only  3,592,500/.  in  1803.  From 
this  point  of  depression  it  rose  to  be  7,624,500/. 
in  1805  ;  and  in  1808  it  was  still  6,015,940/.  In 
1809,  however,  itwu  only  3,652,480/.;  and  by 
1814  it  had  sunk  to  2,097,680/.  It  waa  never 
again  so  low  as  this,  though  it  varied  much  in  aub- 
seqiient  years;  having  been  7,562,780/.  in  1816, 
11,668.260/.  in  1817,  6,363,160/.  in  1816, 
3,595,360/.  in  1819,  and  again  8,211,080/.  in 
August,  1820.  On  the  Slst  of  August,  1623,  it 
was  12,658,240/.  But  it  often  underwent  great 
fluctuations  even  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 
Since  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  and  the 
consequent  regulation  of  the  currency  principally 
through  the  action  of  the  foreign  exchanges, 
that  is  to  say,  its  increase  during  a  favourable 
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state  of  the  exchanges,  when  hollion  ii  tent  ti 
the  Bank  to  be  exchanged  for  notes,  snd  Us  i- 
minution  by  the  demand  for  gold  in  the  oppa- 
site  state  of  things,  the  directors  hsve,  nfaa 
possible,  made  it  a  rule  to  have  alws^  u  mi 
coin  and  bullion  in  their  coffers  s«  sboutd  togolr 
amount,  when  the  exchange  is  at  par,  to  i  ib;i 
part  of  the  Buik*B  liabilities,  inclamiig  dtpotius 
well  as  iauiea.  In  1816  the  capital  of  dte  M 
waa  raised  to  14,553,000/. ;  and  in  1807  theiiiiy 
denda  had  been  raised  to  10  per  cent.,  it  vL 
rate  they  remuned  till  1833,  when  they  ven  r- 
duced  to  8  per  cent. 

The  territory  uuder  the  government  of  the  Iv 
India  Company  was  increased  by  the  aquoii; : 
in  1800  of  his  portion  of  Mysore  from  ibeNic 
in  1801  of  the  Cam^ic  from  the  Nabob  of  Art  . 
and  of  Rohilcund  and  the  Dooab  from  the  Suiifr 
dar  of  Oude,  in  1802  of  part  of  Bundelcuud  5e 
the  Peishwa,  in  1803  of  CutUck  sod  Bak:^ 
from  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  in  1804  of  Dellii  d: 
other  possessions  from  Dowlut  Rao  Sciodia,  3 
1805  of  part  of  Gujerat  from  the  Guicomu. 
state  of  the  Indian  trade  durii^  the  earlier  pcr.^T 
of  the  present  period  may  be  collected  from  u 
Allowing  figures.    The  number  c^shipsseDtfi^ 
by  the  company  was  49  in  1800,  39  in  1601,  us 
in  the  nine  succeeding  years  ranged  betvra  f 
and  55.   The  value  of  merchandise  exported  !• 
the  company  was  1,702,810/.  in  1800,  2,imi- 
in  1802,  1,825,689/.  in  1804, 2,045,527/.  in  LV. 
1,876,872/.  in  1810.   Bot  large  qutntitiet . 
bullion  were  tlao  aent  out  in  some  of  time  jtn 
especially  in  1802  and  1804,  in  wUch  Isstjoii' 
amount  was  1,933,538/.   No  bulliiHi  Ttnentc 
after  1807.    The  entire  value  of  the  impoiti&>£ 
India  was  10,323,452/- in  1800;  but,  ai  itKTC 
had  been  quite  so  large  before  (though  it  tu  vt^. 
neariy  so  both  in  1798  and  1799),  so  it  dfc 
reached  the  same  amount  again.  It  was  8,237,03^ 
in  1809,  and  9,572,358/.  in  1810.  Of  theKKC 
the   goods   belonging  to  the  compinv  km- 
7,602,041/.  in  1800,  and  only  5,977,058/.  in  ISlf 
Meanwhile  the  portion  of  the  imports  belot^ati 
the  private  trade,  carried  on  by  pennitnini 
the  company,  had  been  2,382,092/.  in  Is'^ 
3,512,375/.  m  1802,  1,916,101/.  in  1609, 
was  3,259,900/.  in  1810.    In  the  fouryeinfn* 
1811  to  1814  inclusive,  the  average  annualopv^ 
of  the  company  amotmted  to  2,145,365/.;  wu^'- 
to  India  1,119,514/.,  to  China  1,025,851/.  1^ 
company's  chuter  waa  renewed  for  twentr  Ttf 
in  1813  by  the  act  53  Geo.  IIL,  c.  155,  by  vh^- 
the  trade  to  India  was  thrown  open,  and  oah^' 
to  China  left  in  the  exclusive  possession  ih 
company.   Further  additiona  of  territory  v(r  t 
quired  in  1615  from  the  Rajah  of  Nepsul,  : 

1817  from  the  Peishwa  aud  the  Guicomar,  n^'- 

1818  from  the  Peishwa,  Dowlut  Rao  Scinilia.  u^ 
Holkar.    From  the  date  of  the  renewal  oi 
charter  the  annual  exports  to  India  by  pnTt' 
traders  far  exceeded  those  of  the  company-  I' 
1814   those   of   the    company  amounied 
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826,5&8/.,  those  by  private  traden  to  1,048.132/. ; 
in  1816  the  ralue  of  the  company*B  exports  was 
633,646/.,  that  of  thoae  of  the  private  traden 
1,955,909/.;  in  1818  the  company'i  export* 
were  553,385/.,  those  of  the  private  traders 
3,018,779/. ;  in  1819  the  company's  were 
760,508/.,  those  of  the  private  traders  1,586,675/. 
Id  1832  the  value  of  the  company**  exports  had 
fallen  to  149,193/.,  vrhile  that  of  the  exports  by 
private  traders  had  increased  to  3,601.093/.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  trade  to  India  did  not 
grow  rapidly  under  the  new  arrangenient :  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  thither  both  by  the  cooipady 
and  by  priTate  traders  was  3,54^895/.  in  1821, 
and  was  no  more  than  8,635,061/.  in  1831,  and 
no  more  than  3,760,386/.  in  1832.  The  trade  to 
China  was  also  thrown  open,  and  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  company  as  a  commercial  associa- 
tion entirely  put  an  end  to,  in  1833. 

The  preparations  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  by  the  Bank  towards  the  close  of  the 
present  period  had  been  preceded  by  a  complete 
reform  both  of  the  gold  snd  silver  coinage  of  the 
realm.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  last  Book, 
that,  in  1797,  immediately  after  the  suspension  of 
payments  in  cash,  the  Bank,  to  assist  in  filling  the 
vacuum  in  the  circulation  left  by  the  disappearance 
of  guineas,  resorted,  among  other  expedients,  to 
an  issue  of  Spanish  dollars  re-stamped  with  the 
king's  head,  which  continued  current  till  the  end 
of  October  in  that  year.  They  passed  for  4s.  9d 
each.  Afterwards  the  Bank  coined  dollars  of  its 
own,  which  paiaed  for  5t.,  till,  in  March,  1811,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  recall  them,  and  receive 
them  back  at  the  rate  of  St.  Gd.  A  few  monthi 
afterwards  their  place  was  snpplied  by  an  issue  of 
three-shilling  and  eighteen-penny  tokefis,  which 
continued  in  <urculation  till  1810.  The  increased 
value  which  had  been  attained  by  the  Bank  dollars 
WAS  an  evidence,  and,  in  some  degree,  a  measure 
iif  the  depreciation  which  had  been  undergone  by 
the  regular  silver  coinage  of  the  countrr.  That 
coinage,  indeed,  many  of  the  pieces  of  which  that 
still  continued  in  circulation  were  of  the  reigns  of 
the  first  and  second  Georges,  and  were  worn  to 
little  more  than  half  their  miginal  thickness,  besides 
having  become  crooked  and  shapeless,  and  lost  all 
trace  of  dn  impresnon  they  had  once  borne,  was 
reduced  to  such  a  state  as  imperatively  to  demand 
its  suppression.  It  appears  that  whatever  new 
shillings  and  sixpences  had  been  cmned  from  time 
to  time  had  disappeared  as  soon  as  th^  were 
issued,  huTtng  been  converted  into  bullion,  in 
which  state  uct  were  more  valuable  than  in  the 
shape  of  coin.  Tida  was  the  consequence  of  the 
principle  that  had  been  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
;uinage  of  silver,  of  returning  to  all  who  brought 
hat  metal  to  the  Mint  to  be  converted  into  coin  a 
|uantity  of  coin  equal  in  weight  to  the  quantity  of 
tandard  silver  received  from  them,  the  expense  of 
he  coining  being  borne  by  the  public.  In  the  re- 
brmation  of  the  coinage  which  was  at  length  de- 
ermined  upon  in  1816  (on  the  report  of  a  com- 
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mittee  of  council  which  had  been  appointed  so  long 
ago  as  in  February,  1798),  it  was  resolved  to  aban- 
don this  principle  and  practice,  to  make  gold  and 
not  silver  the  legal  standard  coin  of  the  realm,  and, 
by  coining  the  pound  troy  weight  of  silver  into 
sixty-six  instead  of  only  sixty-two  shillings  as 
heretofore,  to  subject  the  coinage  of  that  metal  to 
sudi  a  sei|;norage  as  would  tend  for  the  future  to 
keep  the  king's  money  out  of  the  melting-pot.  It 
was  arranged  also  that  gold  (upon  which  no 
seignorage  waa  to  be  imposed)  should  no  longer 
be  coined  into  guineas  (or  pieces  of  the  value  of 
twenty-one  shilling^),  half  guineas,  and  seven- 
shilling  pieces,  but  into  new  denominatuns  of  sove- 
reigns, corresponding  in  value  to  the  nominal 
money  poimd  of  twenty  shillings,  and  half  sove- 
reigns. All  the  old  silver  was  accordingly  called 
in,  and  exchanged  for  the  new  money,  in  February, 
1817 ;  and  the  new  sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns 
were  issued  in  Julv  of  the  same  year.  Finally,  in 
1819,  by  the  act  59  Geo.  III.  c.  49,  all  the  old 
prohibitions  against  the  exportation  of  the  coinage 
of  the  realm  (which  had  long  proved  quite  ineffi- 
cient for  their  professed  purpose,  and  only  a  source 
of  annoyance)  were  repealed,  and  it  was  declared 
that  both  gold  and  silver  coins  might  be  freely  both 
exported  and  imported,  not  only  « ithout  payment 
of  any  duty,  but  even  without  being  either  report^ 
or  entered  at  the  Custom<house.  Scarcely  any 
silver  hsd  been  coined  at  the  Mint  for  many  years 
before  1816 ;  the  quanti^  coined  in  that  year 
amounted  to  1,805,252/.;  that  coined  in  1817  to 
2,436,297/. ;  that  coined  in  1818  to  576,279/. ; 
thatcoined  in  1819  to  1,267,272/. ;  making  in  all 
above  6,000,000/.  in  these  four  yeara ;  and  there 
were  further  large  coinages  of  silver  almost  in 
ever;  year  down  to  1826  mdusiTe.  Ihert  had 
been  large  comages  of  gold  in  almost  every  year 
from  1790  to  1811  inclusive;  the  quantity  «f  gold 
coined  between  1790  and  1798  (both  inclusive) 
amounted  to  above  17,000,000/. ;  and  even  in  the 
next  thirteen  years,  when  there  was  no  gold  cir- 
culstion  at  home,  and  the  pieces  were  only  wanted 
by  the  government  for  its  foreign  payments,  gold 
was  coined  to  the  amount  of  between  4,000,000/. 
and  5,000,000/.  more.  There  was  no  gold  coinage 
in  1812,  but,  in  1813,  gold  was  coined  to  the 
amount  of  519,722/.  This  was  the  last  coinage  of 
guineas  :  the  first  coinage  of  sovereigns,  in  1817, 
amounted  to  4,275,337/.;  that  of  1818  to 
2,862,373/- ;  and  gold  has  continued  to  be  coined 
in  large  quantities  almost  every  year  since  then. 

The  history  of  the  Useful  Arts  in  England  during 
the  last  twenty  yeara  of  the  rei^  of  George  III., 
unlike  that  for  the  period  of  about  the  same  length 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign,  embraced  in 
our  first  Book,  is  rather  a  history  of  progress  and 
realization  than  of  invention.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  every  department  of  the  national 
industry,  with  but  few  and  tri6ing  exceptions,  was 
either  st  a  very  low  ebb,  or  was  cramped  by  the 
imperfection  of  ita  machinery  add  processes,  and, 
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in  some  cases,  also  by  the  effect  of  injudicious 
legislation.  The  two  preceding  Books  show  how 
almost  every  important  desideratum  was  succes- 
sively suppUed,  and  almost  every  obstacle  to  the 
full  devdopment  of  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing greatness  of  Britain  was  in  turn  grap- 
pled  with  and  overcome  by  the  darii^  eneigy  of 
her  engineers,  the  inexhaustible  ingenuity  of  her 
mechanics,  chemists,  and  artizana,  and  the  per- 
aevering  industry  and  enterprise  of  her  manufac- 
turers. Brindley  and  Smeaton,  Whitworth  and 
Telford,  were  the  moet  prominent  among  thoM  who 
established  a  new  and  mvaluable  ^tem  of  inter- 
commauication,  which  laid  open  the  resoarees  of 
the  country,  gave  to  its  inland  towns  the  advan- 
tages of  water-carriage,  and  brought  the  immense 
deposits  of  "  hoarded  power "  in  her  coal-mines 
into  close  connexion  with  the  various  seats  of  ma- 
nufacturing industry ;  and  Watt  supplied,  in  the 
improved  steam-engine,  a  moving-power  at  once 
cheap  and  manageable,  independent  of  local  cir- 
cumstances, and  boundless  in  its  energy.  The  ex- 
tended appHcBtiDn  of  coal  in  the  iron  manufacture 
relieved  it  from  a  difficulty  which  already  checked 
its  progress,  and  which  could  only  have  increased 
in  magnitude  had  not  such  a  rem^y  been  applied ; 
and  the  consequent  cheapness  of  iron  fovoured,  in 
a  most  important  degree,  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery to  other  departments  of  industry.  Wedg- 
wood brought  about  so  great  an  improvement  in 
our  potteries,  that  England,  no  longer  dependent 
upon  fineign  countriea  Tor  vessels  for  domestic  use, 
became  an  exporting  country ;  while  a  commercial 
revtdution  of  unparalleled  importance  wu  wrought 
in  the  manu&ctures  of  cotton,  by  the  perfection  of 
spiiming-machinery  and  the  introduction  of  the 
factory  system ;  a  revolution  which  included  also 
material  cha'.iges  in  the  manufactures  of  wool, 
linen,  and  silks,  and  in  the  external  trade  of  the 
country.  The  commencement  of  these  great 
changes  is  treated  of  in  the  first  Book,  the  period 
embraced  by  which  was  essentially  an  era  of  in- 
vention; in  the  second  Book  their  progress  is 
traced  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
a  degree  of  minuteness  called  for  by  the  wide- 
spreading  ramifications  of  the  newly  revived  and 
extended  industry  of  the  nation;  and  it  now  re- 
mains to  show,  more  by  a  few  brief  notices  of  the 
principal  branches  than  by  any  attempt  to  describe 
every  department  that  has  experienced  great  im- 
provement or  extension,  the  astonishing  magni- 
tude and  activity  to  which  that  industry  attained 
before  the  death  of  George  III. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  acts  which  had 
been  passed  for  the  construction  and  improvement 
of  turnpike  roads,  the  constant  complaints  of 
their  generally  imperfect  condition,  and  the  occa- 
sional examples  of  roads  which,  being  in  the  hands 
of  intelligent  surveyors,  were  kept  in  excellent 
order,  the  art  of  road-making  was,  until  after  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  little  understood 
as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  science ;  but 
during  the  period  now  under  review,  the  discredit- 


able condition  of  this  branch  of  the  aation]  in- 
dustry, which  was  probably  to  be  attributed  b  i 
considerable  degree  to  the  defective  ■yttem  uf 
management  by  turnpike  trusts,  was  in  i  grcs 
measure  removed  by  the  efforts  of  Dumeroui  o- 
listened  men,  among  whom  the  names  of  TtlConi 
and  MacAdam  claim  special  notice.  With  bai  in 
exceptiims,  even  the  pnncipal  loada  were  Uid  ^ 
on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  wiUwut  rt 
gard  to  the  enormous  loss  of  power  iiwuiratli 
paasii^;  ovCT  the  numerous  undulatims  of  «ai 
road.  Their  course,  instead  of  being  etrai^  s 
laid  out  in  gende  sweeps,  at  ooce  pleaiii^  to  ik 
eye  and  safe  fi>r  the  rapid  baasit  of  caniign."s 
often  dictated  by  the  arbitrary  diviaum  (tf  ui 
adjoining  lands,  with  the  ^ect  of  both  uinH» 
sahly  increasing  the  length  of  the  roads  ind 
ing  them  with  inconvenient  angles,  loiteid^ 
being  of  a  uniform  width,  calculated  for 
amount  of  traffic  to  be  accommodated,  they  nnii 
some  places  so  narrow  as  to  render  the  meetiiiH 
two  carriages  dangerous  or  inconvenieot,  vhik  s 
others  they  spread  out  to  an  unDeceaaarj  taj^ 
tude,  involving  of  course  increased  expeoK  d 
maintenance.  No  sufficient  care  was  aadid  ^ 
remove  such  trees  and  hedges  as  mi^t  \maf 
the  free  action  of  the  sun  and  wind,  so  tmsiii  a 
the  preservation  of  a  road  in  good  order,  lur  nt 
adequate  pains  taken  to  experiment  upcm  tai  p 
cure  the  best  materials  for  repairing  the 
In  addition  to  this,  many  of  the  carri^cs  lUcd'tK 
in  consequence  of  absnrd  legialation  lespectiBgtK 
form  and  width  of  tire  of  wheels,  the  vidik^ 
carriages,  and  various  other  points,  adapted  iflki 
for  outing  np  the  surface  of  a  road,  and  gm^' 
the  Btonea  of  which  it  was  formed  to  powder,  ihs 
for  caay  draught,  or  for  rolling  along  die  i«» 
with  the  least  possible  injury.  The  great  vorkit 
reformation  was  roost  effectually  commenced  iu^ 
wild  district  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Henry  Parnell  mentions,  among  other  apxs- 
stances  which  indicated  a  spirit  of  improvemnt  r. 
the  northern  division  of  the  island,  that  the  prvtc 
of  laying  out  roads  with  the  spirit-level  wu  in^ 
duced  into  Scotland,  and  more  especially  ''^ 
district  of  Galloway,  about  the  year  1 790,  by  L« 
Daer.*  The  value  of  good  roads  had  beeni* 
dered  especially  evident  in  Scotland  by  the  e^ 
of  the  military  roada  which  were  formed  tbrwp 
the  Highlands  in  consequence  of  the  rebellicai' 
1715,  and  which  were  subsequently  extended  iIk: 
that  of  1 745 ;  but  these  roads,  which  at  length  ^f. 
carried  out  to  an  aggregate  of  about  eight  humii^ 
miles,  and  contained  upwards  of  a  thousand  brid^ 
were  not  formed  upon  the  principles  best  adifN' 
for  conferring  benefits  on  the  civil  interests  of  ;'' 
community,  idthough  their  utility  became  soendt 
that  they  were,  in  some  parts,  maintained  at  '-^ 
public  expense  long  after  they  ceaaed  to  Ik  R* 
quired  for  military  purposes.  At  the  commfiNy 
ment  of  the  nineteenth  centurythese  miliitryR*-' 
were  very  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  p* 
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pulation;  but  about  that  time  Thoma*  Telford, 
whoH  enterprising  improvements  in  canal  engineer- 
ing are  noticed  in  a  previous  Bool^*  was  engaged 


ThiiMAb  TcLrokD. 


to  wirrey  that  district  of  the  ieland,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  report,  which  was  delivered  to  the 
lords  of  the  treasury  in  1802,  it  was  determined 
to  cairy  into  execution  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
improvement,  and  the  board  of  "  Commissioners 
of  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges  "  was  formed  to 
superintend  the  necessary  works,  almrat  all  of 
which  were  both  designed  by  and  constructed 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Telford.  In  con- 
sequence of  subsequent  additions  to  the  original 
plan,  the  works  executed  under  this  commiasion 
were  neither  confined  to  the  district  commonly 
cdled  the  Highlands,  nor  to  the  construction  of 
Toads  and  bridges;  but  the  commission  also 
Buperintended  the  improvement  of  the  road  from 
Glasgow  to  Carlisle ;  of  the  Lanarkshire  roads ;  of 
numerous  harbours,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  those  of  Peterhead,  Banff,  Frazerburgh,  Fort- 
rose,  Cullen,  and  Kirkwall;  and  also,  under  a 
parliamentary  grant  of  1823,  the  erection  of  several 
Highland  churches  and  manses.  During  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years  from  the  establishment  of  this 
commission,  the  whole  of  Scotland,  from  its  southern 
boundary,  near  Carlisle,  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  Caithness,  and  from  Aberdeenshire  on  the  east 
to  the  Argyleshire  islands  on  the  west,  was  inter- 
sected by  roads  of  the  most  excellent  character, 
those  in  the  more  strictly  mountainous  districts 
being  admirably  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of 
their  situation,  and  being  everywhere  laid  out  with 
moderate  inclinations,  notwithstanding  the  rugged- 
ness  of  the  country.  The  total  extent  of  the  new 
roads  formed  under  this  commission  was  about  a 
thousand  miles ;  aud  the  number  of  bridges  erected 
across  some  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  numerous  minor  streams,  many  of  which 
bear  the  character  of  mountain  torrents,  was  about 
twelve  hundred  ;  yet  in  so  substantial  and  scientific 
a  manner  was  this  performed,  that  only  five  of  this 
large  number  have  since  required  to  be  renewed, 
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notwithstanding  the  peculiar  difflcnlties  of  a  moun- 
tainous and  stormy  r^on.  The  expense  of  these 
roads  was  defrayed  in  equal  portions  by  parlia- 
mentary grants  and  by  local  contributions;  and 
the  effect  of  their  construction  has  been  to  raise  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  by  exciting  in- 
dustry and  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  valuable  record  of  Telford's  prin- 
cipal constructions,  which  was  prepared  by  himself, 
and  published  shortly  after  his  death,  it  is  stated 
that,  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, no  public  coach  or  other  regular  vehicle  of 
conveyance  existed  in  the  Highlands;  and  that, 
though  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  year  1800  to 
establish  coaches  between  Inverness  and  Perth, 
and  between  Inverness  and  Aberdeen,  it  was  found 
necessary,  after  a  short  trial,  to  discontinue  them, 
on  account  of  the  imperfect  state  of  the  roads,  and  the 
very  limited  extent  of  the  then  existing  intercourse 
between  those  places.  It  was  not  until  the  years 
1806  and  1811  that  coaches  were  regularly  esta- 
blished in  those  directions,  and  these  were  the 
earliest  stage-coaches  which  ran  regularly  along 
the  roads  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  * 

It  was  upon  the  Glasgow  and  Cariisle  road  that 
Telford  made  the  first  trial  of  his  peculiar  system 
of  road-making,  the  main  feamre  of  which  is  the 
laying  of  a  surface  of  broken  stone,  technically 
called  mctai,  upon  a  rough  but  carefully  laid  pave- 
ment of  large  stones.  This  plan  of  road-making 
Telford  subsequently  obtained  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  into  effect  upon  a  large  scale,  and  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  upon  the  ex- 
tended line  of  road  from  London  to  Holyhead, 
which  formed,  until  the  recent  establishment  of 
railways,  the  prindpal  line  of  communication  with 
Ireland. 

Of  other  persons  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
improvement  of  our  roads  during  the  period  under 
review,  the  name  of  John  Loudon  Mac  A  dam  stands 
too  prominent  to  be  passed  over.  Mr.  MacAdam 
began  to  take  peculiar  interest  in  the  subject  of 
road-making  while  holding  the  office  of  a  magis- 
trate and  commissioner  of  roads  in  Scotland,  be- 
tween the  years  1783  and  1798,  but  in  the  latter 
ear  he  removed  to  Bristol,  and  began  to  devote 
imsetf  to  the  subject  as  a  settled  pursuit  At 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1816  he  was 
appointed  surveyor  of  the  turnpike  roads  in  the 
Bristol  district,  which  were  then  in  a  most  de- 
plorable condition ;  but  which  by  the  judicious  im- 
provementa  which  he  introduced  were  soon  brought 
into  so  excellent  a  state  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
road  trustees  in  various  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  mam  feature  of  MacAdam's  system,  which  has 
perhaps  become  more  extensively  known  than  it 
otherwise  might  have  been,  because,  as  has  been 
remarked,  his  name  was  so  readily  macadanazable 
into  a  verb,  consists  in  breakmg  the  stones  of  which 
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the  mahce  of  the  nwd  conaiits  into  very  imall 
pieces,  which  ntturally  become  of  an  angiilar  form, 
and  oiutludiiig  all  ufl  or  earthy  material  from 
amongat  them.  It  is  unneceaiary  here  to  enter  into 
an  eiptaoation  of  the  difierences  which  exist  between 
the  lyitema  of  Telford  and  MacAdam,  and  which 
hare  occasioned  considerable  discassioD.  Both  lys- 
tema  have  been  highly  important  in  their  reaulta, 
and,  without  subscribing  to  all  the  details  of  Mac- 
Adam's  ]dan  of  road-making  and  repairing,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  and  his  tons  have  taken  no 
inconsiderable  part  in  the  pn^ressive  aeries  of  im- 
provements by  which  the  roads  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  have  been  made  the  admiration  of  the 
civilized  world.  No  better  proof  need  be  cited  of 
their  superiority  than  the  admiration  expressed  by 
the  Baron  Dupin,  in  his  work  on  '  The  Com- 
mercial Power  of  Great  Britain,'  which  appeared 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  period  over  which  our 
present  survey  extends. 

From  returns  published  by  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1820,  it  appears  that, 


without  mskiug  any  allowance  for  a  fev  didricii 
from  which  no  returns  could  be  obtuntd,  tic 
aggregate  length  of  the  paved  streets  and  tmpit- 
roads  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  yeu  IMS 
was  about  19,125  miles,  and  the  sggregue  knri 
of  other  pubUc  highways  about  95,104  aiia, 
making  a  grand  total  of  114,829  mUei  of  mi 
which,  compared  with  the  superfidsl  extent  of  tk 
country,  gives  nearly  two  miles  of  nsd  to  nn 
square  mile  of  surfaoe.  We  have  no  leton  oTut 
length  of  roads  in  Sortland  at  the  same  ttm;  k 
sbout  ten  years  later,  when  the  extent  of  tm^ 
roads  in  England  and  Wales  had  incrtnalh 
about  a  thousand  miles,  the  tumpike-iotdi  -i 
Scotland  amounted  to  3666  milea.*  Of  thettbc 
highways  of  Scotland,  or  of  the  roada  of  IrdaiA, 
we  are  unable  to  give  any  account ;  but  bcfortin 
close  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  Utter  caii:n 
had  b^un  to  experience  in  some  district),  ic  i 
degree  proportionate  to  their  previoiulj  isixii 
and  barbarous  condition,  the  civilizing  icsia 
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which  follow  the  construction  of  good  channels  of 
communication. 

Although  more  than  five  hundred  years  were 
suffered  to  elapse  between  the  erection  of  the  struc- 
ture which,  under  the  name  of  Old  London  Bridge, 
remained  in  use  until  the  year  1831,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  a  second  bridge  across  the  Thames, 
the  short  period  embraced  in  the  present  book  wit- 
nessed the  commencement  and  completion  of  three 
metropolitan  bridges,  any  one  of  which  mould  he 
deserving  of  notice  merdy  as  a  work  of  art.  Of 
these  the  most  interesting  is  that  which  is  now 
called,  in  commemoration  of  the  great  victory  of 
1815,  Waterloo  Bridge,  but  which  was  originally 
called,  from  the  street  to  which  it  leads  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  river,  the  Strand  Bridge. 
The  act  of  pariiament  for  this  undertaking  was 
obtained  in  1809,  but  the  works  were  not  actually 
commenced  until  1811,  the  first  stone  being  laid 
on  the  11th  of  October  in  that  year.  This  noble 
atructore,  which  waa  erected  by  the  late  John 
Renni^  waa  eons^cted  of  granite,  in  the  most 


perfect  and  durable  manner.  The  river  Tbow- 
at  the  point  selected  for  this  bridge,  extendi  fci 
greater  width  than  at  any  other  of  the  bridgo,  w 
clear  waterway  under  the  arches  being  1O80  Krt, 
while  that  of  the  New  London  Bridge,  lower  dun 
the  stream,  is  only  690  feet:  and  the  bnitft 
proper  consists  of  nine  elliptical  arches  of  120fe 
span.  The  length  of  the  bridge  itself  a  13% 
feet,  and  the  width  of  the  roadway  is  10  fKt> 
with  the  abutmenta  and  the  ranges  of  bricb  arcb 
at  each  end  (39  on  the  Surrey  and  16  on  i» 
Middhisex  shore),  the  total  length  of  the  itnicfljt 
is  2456  feet.  Without  alluding  furUier  to 
details  of  this  admirable  work,  which  wu  opeori 
to  the  public  on  the  I8th  of  June,  ISH,  andy? 
which  more  than  a  million  of  money  wu  «P"J^ 
we  conclude  our  notice  of  it  with  ^e  rennrk«J 
recent  writer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  KW* 
of  the  particulars  here  given  of  this  and  the  oiw 
recent  metropolitan  bridges,  that  ss  we  p« 
bng  and  earnestly  on  that  exquisite  combiwti^ 
of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  bridge  ardutectoit 
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with  all  that  is  moat  beautiful — the  broad  and  level 
roadway,  and  the  light  and  elegant  balustrade,  the 
almoit  indestructible  foundations,  and  the  airy 
■weep  of  the  arches  they  support — we  feel  the 
justice  of  Canova's  opinion,  that  thia  is  the  finest 
bridge  in  Europe;  and  we  can  appreciate  the 
great  artist's  enthusiasm  when  he  added  that  it 
was  alone  worth  coming  from  Rome  to  London  to 
see."* 

Vauxhall  Bridge,  originally  called  R^entBridge, 
was  the  first  extensive  bridge  erected  near  London 
with  iron  arches,  and  it  presents  a  remarkably  light 
and  elegant  example  of  such  a  structure ;  it  is  said, 
indeed,  to  be  the  lightest  bridge  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  The  piers  are  of  stone,  and  the  masonry 
was  commenced  in  May,  1811.  The  entire  work, 
which  comprises  nine  arches  of  18  feet  span,  sup- 
portini;  a  roadway  36  feet  wide,  was  completed  in 
1816,  at  a  cost  of  about  300,000/.  The  act  of 
parliament  for  Southwark  Bridge,  the  last  of  the 
three  metropolitan  bridges  completed  within  this 
period,  was  obtained  in  1811,  the  year  in  which 

*  London,  vol.  lU.  p.  lU.  Dnpln  aln  ipMlu  of  IliU  brkl|ta,  ot 
whicli  ha  livM  a  lainnta  dworipUon,  in  tami  of  enthaiiMtic  admlTa- 
lion.  "  If,"  ha  mym,  '•  ttam  the  Incalenlalde  afllMt  of  tha  rerolutiotu 
to  whkh  amptna  m  labjaet,  the  people  of  tha  wOi  ihould  one  day 
Inqutre,  '  Which  wai  formerly  the  Phcaiicia,  and  the  JFtiUm 

Tyre,  which  covered  the  ocean  wlih  her  veMili  T  tlie  jp-eater  part  of 
her  edlAeef,  cooeaued  by  a  daitraetive  climate,  will  do  longer  Mnd 
to  BDaww  with  ihe  dumb  Uncage  of  mooumenti.  but  the  Strand 
HridfiB  will  BTer  eiM  to  re[«at,  to  tlie  moit  remote  generatloai, 
'  Here  ituod  a  rich,  ioduitriou*,  and  powerful  city.'  The  tniTeller, 
at  tliU  tight,  will  imagine  that  tome  great  piince  aought  to  li^altw 
the  end  of  hU  reisD  by  mioy  yxan  of  laiKmr.  and  lo  immortaliie 
the  |{lory  of  hi*  actloui  by  thii  impoeiaf  ittucture.  But,  If  tradition 
tell  him,  that  tlx  yean  lufnced  to  begin  and  complete  the  woik — if 
he  learn  that  a  mere  company  of  merchanta  built  this  man,  worthy 
of  Snoatrii  and  ihe  Couri — he  will  the  mora  admire  the  nation 
where  limllar  enlf  rpriaea  eoutd  be  the  fruit  of  the  elTatti  of  a  few 
tnerchaat*  and  private  indirlduala.  And,  If  he  abould  then  leflect  on 
tha  cauwaof  Ihe  proaparity  of  empires,  he  will  understand  that  anch 
a  nation  muat  hare  poaieeeed  wiae  law*,  powerful  Inrtitutiona,  and  a 
well  protacted  liberty ;  tor  thvee  are  Mampad  in  the  gmndenr  and 
utility  of  the  works  completed  by  her  ciUieM."— Cawii»«i  n'aJ  P««wr 

Oma  Britam,  Sm^iMk  kwtaliM,  1119,  toI.  il.  pp.  Sft>.  MO. 


the  other  two  were  commenced,  but  the  works  wen 
not  actually  begun  until  1814.  This  bridge  was 
completed  in  April,  1819,  and  it  fomu  a  no  less  re- 
markable or  imposing  monument  to  the  fame  of  its 
designer,  Rennie,  than  the  far  different  stone  bridge 
before  noticed.    As  an  iron  bridge  it  stands  with- 


Havvti. 


out  a  rival  in  the  world,  its  centre  arch  being  of 
240  feet  span,  or  somewhat  wider  than  the  cel&- 
brated  iron  bridge  at  Sunderland,*  while  the  other 
two  are  of  210  feet  each.  The  river  being  com- 
paratively narrow  at  the  point  where  this  bridge  is 
erected,  the  whole  width  is  spanned  by  these  three 
gigantic  arches;  but  owing  to  the  contraction  of 
the  channel,  the  depth  of  the  water  was  so  much 
greater  than  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  as  to  occasion,  io 
connexion  with  the  vast  span  and  weight  of  the 
arches,  greater  difficulties  than  were  involved  in 

*•  Sm  ante,  ToL  HL  p.  BTS. 
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that  undertaking.  The  coat  of  Southwart  Bridge, 
which,  like  both  of  the  preceding,  was  erected  by 
a  joint-stock  company,  was  about  800,000/.  Aa 
the  old  London  Bridge  has  been  removed,  and  the 
new  one  erected  by  Sir  John  Rennie  from  the  de- 
aigns  of  hia  father,  who  died  in  1821,  it  may  be 
justly  aaid  that  we  owe  one-half  of  the  aix  mag- 
nificent bridgea  which  span  the  Thames  at  the 
metropolis  to  the  geniua  of  the  late  John  Rennie, 
whose  remains  were  deposited  in  St.  Paul's  Ca- 


thedral, in  acknowledgment  of  the  claim  vbich  Li 
distinguished  services  have  given  him  to  tlx  na- 
tional eateem  and  gratitude. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  circurastimcniDit' 
history  of  civil  engineering  during  the  period  on- 
braced  in  the  present  Book,  is  the  iDtroductitHiiJ 
BUBpension-bridgcs  and  piers  of  wrought-m 
Though,  however,  such  structures  may  be  car 
Bidered  aa  a  recent  addition  to  the  resources  oiot 
engineer,  their  origin  is  of  early  date.  Rvf«- 
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bridges  have  been  used  in  India  and  in  South 
America,  perhaps  ire  may  say  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  and  Ware,  in  his  *  Tracts  on  Vaults  and 
Bridges,'  refers  to  Kircher  and  Ogilby  for  the 
details  of  an  iron  chain-bridge,  called  the  bridge  of 
Junnan  or  Yunnan,  in  China,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  about  a.d.  65,  and  the  length 
of  which  is  said  to  be  or  to  have  been  20  Chinese 
perches,  or  200  cubits.  A  small  foot-bridge  of 
iron  chains  was  constructed  across  the  Tees,  near 
Middleton,  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  and,  in  1796,  the  first  iron  suspension- 
bridge  erected  in  America  was  thrown  across 
Jacob's  Creek,  between  Union  Town  and  Qreen- 
burgh,  by  Mr.  Finlay,  who  subsequently,  in 
1801,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  construction  of 
such  bridges,  and  erected  several  in  the  United 
States,  one  of  which,  over  the  Schuylkill,  was  306 
feet  long. 

The  project  of  a  bridge  across  the  Menai  Strait, 
which  separates  the  Isle  of  Anglesey  from  Car- 
narvonshire, was  suggested  as  early  as  1785,  and 
in  1801,  designs  were  made  by  Renoie  for  such  a 
bridge.  Some  years  later  the  matter  was  again 
taken  up,  and  Telford  prepared  two  different  de- 
signs, one  for  a  bridge  of  three  cast-iron  arches, 
and  another,  to  which  he  gave  the  preference,  for 
a  single  cast-iron  arch  of  500  feet,  at  Ynys-y-Moch, 
where  he  was  eventually,  in  1818,  directed  to  con- 
struct a  suspension-bridge,  similar  in  principle  to 
one  which  he  had  proposed  a  few  years  before  to 
throw  over  the  Mersey  at  Runcorn  Gap.  The 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  execution  of  such 
a  work  would  hardly  be  conceived.  This  im- 
portant bridge,  which,  though  commenced  in 
July,  1818,  was  not  completed  until  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1826,  has  a  principal  opening  560  feet 
wide,  with  the  roadway  about  100  feet  above  high- 
water  mark.  Notwithstanding  the  precautions  ori- 
ginally taken  to  guard  against  injury  from  oscil- 
lation or  vibration,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
stiffen  the  platform,  in  consequence  of  the  damage 
done  to  the  bridge  by  violent  storms ;  but  on  the 
whole  this  bold  and  hazardous  experiment  must  be 
considered  as  eminently  successful,  and  as  being 
sufficient  of  itself  to  immortalize  the  name  of 
Telford. 

Other  suspension-bridges  of  minor  extent  were 
erected  previous  to  that  over  the  Menai.  One, 
of  iron  wires,  of  exceedingly  light  construction, 
was  thrown  across  Gala  Water  in  1816;  and 
another,  on  a  different  principle,  was  built  across 
the  Tweed,  at  King's  Meadows,  in  1817.  The 
most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  this  hranch 
of  science  was,  however,  the  introduction,  Pap" 
tain,  afterwards  Sir  Samuel,  firown,  had 
long  been  engaged  in  promoting  the  U8e  ^  ,  n 
chains  in  shipping  in  lieu  of  hemp  cal       ^  a 
rigging,  of  an  improved  method  of  foTt^i  ^\  9^ 
for  suapension-hridges,  which  has, 
features,  been  adopted  in  all  such  sfj.,  Aft 
cepting  in  those  formal  of  wire  c^i  t\  *V 
peculiarity  of  his  plan  eonsisted  intbt  ^ 


link-hars,  either  flat  like  those  used  in  the  Menai 
Bridge,  or  of  a  round  section,  and  connected  to- 
gether by  linking-plates  and  bolt-pins,  passing 
through  welded  eyes  or  drilled  holes  in  the  ends  of 
the  link-bars.  Although  Captain  Brown  had  tried 
experiments  on  the  subject,  and  made  models  of 
his  invention  many  years  earlier,  he  did  not  obtain 
a  patent  until  1817,  and  the  first  extensive  bridge 
he  erected  was  that  over  the  Tweed,  near  KeUo, 
commonly  called  the  Union  Bridge,  which  has  a 
clear  span,  between  the  abutments,  of  about  360 
feet,  although  the  distance  between  the  points  of 
support  of  the  chains  is  437  feet.  The  details  of 
this  bridge  are  most  ingeniously  contrived,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  was  constructed  may  be  con- 
ceived from  the  fact  that  it  was  commenced  in 
Ai^st,  1819,  and  completed  in  July,  1820,  in 
ratiier  less  than  twelve  months,  and  that  at  a  cost 
of  only  5000/.,  although  it  is  adapted  for  carrii^es 
u  well  as  for  foot-passengers.  The  first  suspension- 
bridge  thrown  across  the  Thames,  in  the  vicinity 
of  London,  was  that  at  Hammersmith,  which  was 
commenced  in  1824,  by  Mr.  W.  Tiemey  Ckrk, 
and  in  which  the  extent  of  roadway  suspended 
exceeds  that  of  the  Menai  Bridge. 

In  continuation  of  what  has  been  said  in  the 

E receding  Book  on  the  subject  of  railroads,*  we 
ave  but  little  to  relate  either  as  regards  invention 
or  extended  application ;  but  the  present  period, 
especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  presents  some 
symptoms  of  the  great  movement  which  com- 
menced a  few  years  later,  in  the  application  of 
railways  and  locomotive  steam-engines  to  the  pur- 
poses of  general  commercial  intercourse.  The 
number  of  acts  of  parliament  passed  between  1801 
and  1820  for  the  construction  of  new  lines  of  rail- 
way was,  on  average,  one  every  year ;  but  of  these 
several  were  not  carried  into  effect.  The  lines  which 
were  executed  extend,  with  their  several  branches 
and  extensions,  many  of  which  were  not  contem- 
plated in  the  original  acts,  to  an  aggregate  length 
of  about  225  miles ;  hut  while  some  of  these  were 
intended  for  the  conveyance  of  agricultural  produce 
and  general  merchandise,  as  well  as  for  the  accom- 
modation of  mines  and  quarries,  they  seldom  dif- 
fered in  any  very  material  degree  from  the  private 
undertakings  which  had  long  been  common  in  the 
colliery  districts ;  and  horses  were,  almost  without 
exception,  the  only  moving  power  employed  upon 
them.  Of  the  total  extent  of  railway  m  operation 
at  the  close  of  this  period  we  no  account  i  but 
Baron  Dupin,  writing   aVortX^  ^^a^  ^a^e, 

observes  that  at  the  lime  o?  U»  ftiat  v»it  to  Gtmi 
Britain  it  was  caVcuV^ed  ^^)*» 

ofironrailway.V..Cue.^^r~-^^^^^ 
upon-TyneaW,      ^  V  ^^'^ 

long  and  twe\v«t  .  0.^^^^^^^    ^VA  6:-*.y«A 


pnd  coal  from 
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writer  states  that  there  were  about  300  miles  of 
this  kind  of  road  in  the  single  county  of  Glamor- 
gan.* About  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  IIL, 
however,  plans  for  extended  lines  of  railroad  for 
the  promotion  of  general  commerce  were  beginning 
to  be  brought  forward ;  and  withio  6ve  years  from 
that  time  the  mgc  for  such  speculations  bade  fair 
almost  to  rival  the  South  Sea  mania,  and  projects 
were  brought  jEbrward  for  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
liogton,  laverpool  and  Manchester,  as  well  as 
several  less  important  lines,  in  this  country,  and 
also  for  some  of  the  earliest  French  railways.  As 
thu  kmd  of  road  became  more  common,  and  came 
to  be  formed  m  more  perfect  and  durable  prin- 
ciples by  joint-stock  companies,  Mreral  improve- 
ments in  the  details  of  construction  were  introduced. 
On  the  Surrey  Iron  Railway,t  the  act  for  which 
was  obtained  in  1801,  aud  which  was  the  first  n»d 
of  the  kind  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the 
expense  of  repairs,  owing  to  the  frequent  breakage 
of  the  caat-iron  tram-plates,  led  to  the  introduction 
of  a  new  form  of  rail,  resembling  the  old  tram- 
plate  or  plate- rail  in  form,  but  having  a  deep  flange 
un  the  under  side  to  stiffen  the  rail ;  and  this 
serious  evil,  together  with  the  other  disadvantagea 
of  the  plate- railway,  led  to  the  increased  adoption 
of  edge-rails  upon  the  principal  new  lines.  Another 
chaise,  of  still  greater  importance,  and  one  which 
removed,  more  ^ectually  than  any  other  individual 
improvement,  the  difficultiea  in  the  way  of  applying 
railroads  to  the  rapid  transit  of  paaaengers,  was  the 
introduction  of  wrought-iron  in  lieu  of  cast-iron  as 
a  material  for  rails,  in  consequence  of  the  invention 
by  Mr.  fiirkinshaw,  of  the  Bedlington  Iron-works, 
ol  a  process  for  forming  rails  and  other  varionaly 
form«d  bars  of  wrought-iron  by  an  ingeniona  a|^ 
plication  of  grooved  rollera.  Thia  proceas,  whidi 
waa  patenlbd  in  1820,  marka  also  an  important 
era  in  the  manufacture  of  wrao^ht-irmi.  By  thia 
crowning  improvement  the  iron  railway  was 
brought  to  a  state  of  per&ction  which  fitted  it  to 
become  the  scene  of  an  extraordinary  developmcot 
of  the  powers  of  the  steam-engine,  in  the  capaciW 
of  a  locomotive  machine,  of  the  energies  of  which 
the  most  sanguine  had,  at  that  period,  a  moat 
imperfect  idea. 

The  possibility  of  applying  the  steam-engine  to 
the  propulsion  of  carriages,  by  causing  the  motion 
of  its  piston  to  be  communicated,  by  Qte  interven- 
tion of  a  crank,  to  the  wheels,  was  su^ested  to 
Watt  by  his  friend  Robison,  then  a  student  in  the 
Universi^  of  Glasgow,  as  early  as  1758  or  1759, 
and  not  long  afterwards,  a  model  of  a  steam- 
carriage  wu  exhibited  in  France  by  John  Theo- 
philua  Cugnot,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  who  subse. 

*  ComHndid  Piniwr  of  Oiwt  Britain,  i.S07. 
f  Tbl*  nUwajr,  whMi  axMadi  from  ttaa  Th*mN,  *t  Wmadnrorth, 
to  Cnqrdon.  a  dfaMmw  of  bmiIt  tra  nilei,  mttd  wm  eootiniied  l>y  a 
■aeond  coB^ J  ta  Hemhaa,  aboat  dght  mika  tkithar,  wu  ~ 


hf  WnUam  Tnnnp,  Ka^„  and  ia  Banttosad  by  Dupln  •>  one  <^ilw 
■o«t  bcmMlfkil  hi  tha  aoatt  of  BmUnd.  AIUwhkIi  forty  jwi  Wa 
Bot  yrtelapvad  riDeetUaroadfbrawdairimititc  Dorclty.tbe  axithmi 
pan  oT  it  mr  already  be  cliwiJ  with  thinga  that  liave  bean ;  it*  na- 
ifMicd  niina  nxnliiK     '  ' 


ng  as  InleTcaitng  cootiaat,  aufnfMtiva  of  tu  rapid 
Matdiof  anshMnltmieiaDM.  with  the  Bigasllc  workaof  the  London 
Md  BrIgUoa  r«il««r,  lbr«ad  abont  thuty  nmii  lalat,  by  Iba  |«qit^ 
tola  of  whU  Aa  dU  ttamray  waa  panhaiia  ia  isn. 


quently  omstructed  at  Paris,  at  the  pnUic  ezprcw, 
a  large  steam-carriage,  which  vras  tried  in  \''X 
and  acted  with  so  much  power  as  to  lead  to  a  icp- 
position  that  the  steam-engine  was  not  snfficieti'Jt 
manageable  for  the  purposes  of  locomotion  *  li 
1784  Watt  described,  in  one  of  hb  pstntt,  i 
scheme  which  he  had  formed  for  a  steam-ciniiic, 
but  be  never  carried  it  into  execution ;  asd  per 
haps  Mr.  Murdoch,  a  Cornish  engineer,  to  vitr 
Trevithick  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil,  and  iM 
subsequently  became  connected  with  Man 
Boulton  and  Watt,  was  the  first  who  actaalljoi- 
structed  a  steam-carriage  iti  this  country;  b 
carriage,  or  model,  having  heeD  tried  near  Bcdnc 
in  1782  or  1793,  whuh  we  are  not  able  to  uar 
tain,  both  dateabdng  given  1^  difincnt  an^onba* 
In  1786  m  model  vna  exhibited  in  Edinburgh,  h 
Willwm  Symington,  whose  abaie  in  some  of  ib 
early  experiments  on  steam  navigatioo  is  oodtl 
elsewhere,!  of  a  steam-carriage  adapted  ki  k 
upon  common  roads ;  and  aboat  the  udc  bie 
Oliver  Evans,  an  ingenious  mechanic  in  the 
States,  brought  forward  a  scheme  fin*  the  tstiiijt 
ment  of  steam-waggons,  which  appeared  tknh 
be  so  startling  a  novelty,  that  he  was  suppoitd  le 
be  insane.  The  firat  practical  application  of  k 
steam-engine  to  the  propulsion  of  carriago,  b»* 
ever,  was  effected  about  the  commencemcntofitc 
present  period  by  Messrs.  Trevithick  and  Viisu, 
who  patented,  m  the  year  1802,  ao  idmou'i 
simple  kind  of  steam-engine,  which  may  be  os- 
sidered  the  original  of  sll  high-pressure  engiw 
Shortly  after  obtaining  their  patent,  tbtj  m* 
structed  an  ingenious  steam-carriage  for  ccana 
roads,  and  exhibited  it  m  Lcmdon ;  but  tbe  fo- 
erally  defective  state  of  the  roads  caused 
tenteea  to  abandon  this  application  of  tbor  m» 
ti(m,  and  hardly  any  other  attempt  «u  made  h 
establish  steam-carnages  OD  the  ordinsij 
until,  after  a  lapse  of  about  twenty  yean.  ^ 
state  was  greatly  altered  for  the  better  Utaa 
Trevithick  and  Vivian  did  not,  however,  alu^ 
abandon  their  pnnect,  but  constructed  dlocoB** 
engine  suitable  for  running  on  a  tramway, 
tried  it  in  1804  or  1805  upon  a  tramroul  iM 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  where,  according  to  Stuart, "  1| 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  so  boar,  in 
drew  as  many  carriages  aa  contained  ten  tou  ' 
iron,  for  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  irithout  rtqn^  ^ 
ing  any  water  to  be  introduced  into  the  boikr 
the  period  of  its  starting  until  it  had  reachnliv 
end  of  its  journey."§  It  may  seem  atrange j 
after  so  satisfactory  an  experiment  ao  ofiw'  \ 
should  have  very  goierally  gained  credena  tlui  •  ■ 
locomotive  engine  impelled  simply  by  the  turnn.  I 
round  of  plain  wheels  upon  the  smooth  tuif*« ' 
the  rails,  or  even  upon  the  rougher  wrft" J 
common  stone  road,  could  neither  ascend  anuxl"^^ 
acclivity  nor  draw  any  conudersble  load;  y^ 

•  StoMt^  Hitlorieal  aDdDweripUT«A>MdpUiern>w^ 
andof  tl(«tt  lamiMaaad  Inprvma^w^  iOit,lOi. 
t  Ptaaj  Cy«lai«di«t  art. '  SttM-Caniafe.' 
2  See  ante,  tcI-  HI.  f.  *n. 
i  hnerilam  on  SlMB-EU|tSM.  p.  410. 
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history  of  this  branch  of  mechanical  science  for 
several  years  after  Trevithick's  decisive  experiment 
at  Menhyr  Tydvil,  presents  little  else  than  schemes 
for  obtaining  progressiTe  motion  by  means  of  racks 
laid  along  the  trad,  into  which  cogged  wheels 
attached  to  the  engine  might  work  ;  chains  stretched 
along  the  line,  to  be  taken  hold  of  by  the  engine  in 
like  manner ;  mechanical  legs  to  imitate  the  action 
of  those  of  a  horse,  and  thereby  to  force  the  ma- 
chine along ;  and  contrivances  for  multiplying  the 
number  of  wheels,  so  as  to  obtain  increased  adhe- 
sion. An  arrangement  of  the  Brst-mentioned  kind 
was  patented  by  Mr.  Blenkinsop  in  1811,  and  was 
brought  into  practical  and  profitable  operation  upon 
a  railway  connected  with  the  Middleton  Colliery, 
near  Leeds,  where  it  was  shown  to  be  capable  of 
drawing  a  load  of  about  a  hundred  tons  upon  a 
dead  level,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  and  a  half  per 
honr,  which  is  a  quicker  pace  than  th^  of  an 
ordinary  cart-horse;  of  travdHng,  when  lightly 
loaded,  at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  per  hour ;  and  of 
performing,  in  a  day's  work  of  twelve  hours,  the 
work  of  sixteen  horses. 

Before  the  close  of  this  period  the  erroneous 
idea  which  led  to  Blenkinsop's  and  other  con- 
trivances of  the  same  character,  had  been  so  far 
exploded,  that  locomotive  engines,  climisy  and 
unsightly  indeed  in  their  appearance,  yet  sufficient 
to  show,  notwithstanding  their  numerous  imperfec- 
tions, how  important  a  power  was  within  the  reach 
of  the  engineer,  were  regularly  established  upon 
several  colliery  lines  in  the  north  of  England. 
Though  some  of  the  fanciful  prognostications  of 
those  who  did  venture  to  predict  the  future  triumphs 
of  the  locomotive  engine  have  not  been,  and  per- 
bapB  never  may  be,  fully  realized,  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  compare  the  railway  engine  of  1820 
-with  that  of  1840,  without  feeling  that  the  author 
of  *The  Fingerpost,*  a  pamphlet  published  not 
long  after  the  former  date,  was  in  the  right,  when 
lie  asked  the  sceptical  opponent  of  railway  travel- 
ling to  indulge  his  imagination  with  an  excursion 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  forward  in  the  regions 
of  time ;  when  the  dark,  unsightly,  shapeless  ma- 
chine, that  now  offends  him,  even  in  idea,  shall  be 
metamorphosed  into  one  of  exquisite  symmetry  and 
beauty,  glittering  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance the  pride  of  vealth  knows  ao  well  how  to 
bestow," 

The  a^regate  length  of  canals  formed  in  Great 
Britain,  during  the  present  period,  was  about  442 
miles ;  and  so  complete  was  the  system  of  internal 
-nater-communicatioQ  effected  by  meana  of  the 
canals,  and  navigable  streams,  brought  into  opera- 
tion within  a  few  years  after  ike  date  to  which  our 
survey  comes  down,  that  the  former  alone  extended 
to  a  length  of  about  2200  miles ;  and  that  no  spot 
in  England,  south  of  Durham,  is  more  than  Bfteen 
miles  from  water-communication;  while  in  manu- 
facturing districts  the  average  distance  is  much 
Btnaller,  and  every  considerable  town  possesses  un- 
interrupted  communication  with  the  principal 
markets  for  its  manufactured  goods,  and  with  the 
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sources  whence  its  raw  materials  for  manu&c- 
ture,  and  the  supplies  of  food  and  other  necessaries 
for  its  population,  are  chiefly  derived.  The  un- 
daunted and  progressive  spirit  of  enterprise  in  this 
department  of  engineering  is  well  exemplified  in 
t)ie  canals  formed  during  the  period  embraced  in 
the  present  Book,  to  facilitate  communication  be- 
tween the  ports  of  Liverpool  and  Hull,  on  the 
western  and  eastern  sides  of  the  island  respectively, 
and  between  the  important  manu&cturiug  districts 
of  Lancashire  and  the  AVest  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
the  great  seats  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures, and  the  agricultural  districts  from  which 
the  supplies  for  their  dense  and  constantly  increas- 
ing populati<m  are  drawn.  A  great  natural  obstacle 
to  such  inter-communication  exists  in  the  elevated 
mountain  range,  popularly  styled  the  "  backbone 
of  England  and  notwithstanding  every  expedient 
that  ingennity  could  devise  for  crossing  this  tnrrior 
at  as  low  a  levd  as  possible,  it  has  been  found 
necessary,  in  die  rQute  by  tbiie  Rochdale  canal,  to 
rise  to  an  elevation  of  at  least  600  feet,  and  to  a 
still  greater  elevation  in  the  case  of  the  Hudders- 
6eld  canal.  Such,  however,  are  the  commercial 
necessities  of  the  district,  that  not  only  one,  but 
three  distinct  lines  of  water-communication  have 
been  completed  through  this  difficult  coimtry.  The 
first  of  these,  hy  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal, 
was  commenced  under  an  act  obtained  in  1770, 
though  it  was  not  completed  until  1816  ;  the  Koch- 
dale  canal,  commenced  several  yean  luter,  affords 
a  shorter  hut  more  precipitous  line  of  commnnica- 
tion,  and,  though  rising  to  the  great  elevation  above 
mentioned,  it  is  formed  of  sufficient  capacity  to  re-  . 
ceive  vesaels  fit  for  navigating  the  tideways  of  the 
Humber  and  the  Mersey,  a  circumstance  of  great 
importance  in  transmission,  without  chuige  of 
veuel,  of  Baltic  produce  into  Jjancashire,  and  of 
the  manufactures  of  Lancashire  to  Hull  for  ex- 
portation ;  and  the  HuddersBeld  canal,  which  waa 
termed  under  acts  of  the  years  1794,  1800,  and 
1806,  forms  the  connecting  link  in  a  route  nearly 
ten  miles  shorter  than  either  of  the  preceding, 
though  of  more  contracted  dimensions.  Among  the 
other  English  canals  formed  during  the  period  the 
most  important  were — the  Grand  Junction  Canal, 
with  its  numerous  branches,  especially  the  Pad- 
(Imgton  canal  and  the  Regent's  canal,  which  connect 
the  water-communications  of  a  most  extensive  and 
important  portion  of  the  country  with  the  metropolis 
and  the  river  Thames;  and  the  Kenn^  and  Avon 
canal,  which  completed  a  navigable  communication 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Avon,  near  Bath.  In  Scot- 
land this  period  ssw  the  oommenoement,  and  almost 
the  com^etion  also,  of  the  grand  navigable  com- 
munication between  the  eastern  and  western  seas, 
known  as  the  Caledonian  canal.  This  scheme 
formed  an  important  feature  in  the  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Highlands  upon  which  Tel- 
ford was  engaged  in  1801;  and  in  consequence 
of  his  suggestions  a  separate  board  of  coromis- 
siouers  was  formed  for  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  the  Caledonian  canal,  and  he  ^WA^p 
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pointed  engineer  to  that,  as  well  as  the  Commission 
of  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges.  This  canal  is 
conducted  along  a  great  valley  known  as  the 

Glen  of  Scotland,"  and  is  formed  by  connecting 
a  series  of  lakes  which  extends  a  considerable  part 
of  the  distance.  It  is  constructed  throughout  with 
a  navigable  channel  50  feet  wide  and  20  feet  deep, 
and  its  locks  are  said  to  be  the  lai^est  ever  con- 
Btructed  down  to  that  time,  being  40  feet  wide, 
and  from  170  to  180  feet  long,  wliile  one  of  them, 
near  Inverness,  was  formed  in  ground  naturally  so 
soft,  that  Telford  says  an  iron  rod  might  be  easily 
thrust  into  it  to  a  depth  of  55  feet  This  national 
undertaking  was  delayed  by  several  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, and  was  not  opened  through  its  entire 
length  until  1823,  though  a  portion  was  brought 
into  use  three  years  earlier.  The  Edinburgh  and 
Gla^ow  Union  canal  was  also  partly  executed 
during  this  period,  and  completed  in  1823.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  aggregate  length 
of  canals  in  use  in  the  British.empire  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  George  HI.,  including  a  few  lines 
then  in  a  forward  state,  but  not  quite  finished,  was 
2160  miles  in  England  and  Wales,  212  miles  in 
Scotland,  and  2S0  miles  in  Ireland.  The  snecess 
of  these  undertakings  was  eztxedingly  variable. 
English  canals  have  generally  been  formed  for  the 
accommodation  of  traffic  previously  existing,  though 
cramped  for  want  of  greater  facilities;  but  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  some  degree  also  in  Scotland,  in  the 
instance  of  the  Caledonian  canal,  the  case  has  been 
very  different.  It  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  in 
his  evidence  before  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  the  state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland, 
in  1830,  that  the  inland  navigations  of  that  country 
were  **  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  undertaken, 
not  to  facilitate  any  existing  trade,  but  chiefly  to 
promote  agriculture  in  the  fortile  districts  of  the 
interior,  to  create  a  trade  where  none  had  pre- 
viously existed,  and  to  furnish  employment  for  the 
poor.  "  The  success  in  this  way,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, **  hai  been  wonder&l;  and,  though  the 
adventurers  have  not  yet  been  repaid,  and  perhaps 
never  will  be,  the  benefit  to  the  public  and  landed 
property  of  the  kingdom  has  been  great  and  mani- 
fest." "The  nation  has,"  he  adds,  "  been 

saved  the  payment  of  a  bounty  of  100,000/.  per 
annum  for  brmging  com  to  Dublin;  for  in  place 
of  this  being  the  case,  that  city  has  now  become 
one  of  the  first  com  ports  of  Europe."  • 

To  the  period  now  under  consideration  belongs 
the  practical  application  of  the  powers  of  the  steam- 
engine  to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  an  object 
which  had  been  contemplated  by  several  ingenious 
men  long  before  it  was  actually  accomplished,  and 
which,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  preceding  Book,t 
had  been  all  but  effected  before  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  the  combined  talent  and 
energy  of  Miller,  Taylor,  and  Symington.  The 

■  Thefh«toftotn  wlnrii  tbenbonttalemeDlortlie  prattrMofBHluh 
eannl*  bu  be«u  dravn  ap,  are  chiefly  derived  from  Prio«tley'«  Hli- 
torinl  Account  of  N&ri|{alil«  Riven,  CautOs,  ud  lUllvayf,  in  G(Mt 
BriUin,  ud  PoHer'e  ProgreM  oTUw  NkUod.  lec.  ill.,  flhan.  iU. 

t  Sm  uUa,      Ui.  p.  Vli. 


concluding  tact  there  noticed  wss  the  nicceufiil 
experiment  of  Symington  with  a  stesm  tug-boit  : 
upon  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  under  t^  pa- 
tronage of  Lord  Dundas ;  an  experiment  which 
appears  to  have  foiled  to  lead  to  the  immediui 
establishment  of  steam-vessels  for  commnal 
purposes,  chiefly  owing  to  the  prevalciue  of  ai 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  injury  which  wnld  k 
inflicted  on  the  canal  banks  by  the  sctin  cf 
paddle-wheels.  Early  in  the  year  1802  the  ttoB 
tug-boat  used  in  this  experiment,  having  on  boud 
Lord  Dundas  and  several  trther  gentlemen,  took  m 
tow  two  loaded  vessels,  each  of  seventy  tuns  bui- 
deu,  and,  notwithstanding  a  strong  head'^iod 
which  prevented  the  progress  of  any  other  vokIj 
in  the  same  direction,  accomplished  a  distance  of 
nineteen  miles  and  a  half  in  six  hours ;  but,  owing 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  canal  proprietors,  theTes- 
sel  was  then  laid  up  in  a  creek  adjoining  tbemil. 
where  it  remained  exposed  to  public  view  fbi  it- 
veral  yearc,  and  was  minutely  examined  by  Henrj 
Bell,  who  had  also  been  an  interested  Bpecutoro! 
the  earlier  experiments  of  Symington  in  1789,  aod 
■who  subsequently  introduced  ateam-lMSts  iiir  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  on  the  Clyde. 

So  early  aa  in  1783  and  (bllowingyesn  crude  pn- 
jects  of  steam  navigation  had  been  broo^t  beto 
the  American  public  by  persons  named  FitA  «ii 
Rumsey,  which,  however,  led  to  no  practicil  remit  i 
and  the  subject  was  shortly  afterwards  taken  up  br 
the  Chancellor  Livingstone,  who,  DOtwithsUn^ic!; 
the  ridicule  excited  by  his  project,  obtained  in  IKfi 
an  exclusive  privilege  from  the  legislature  of  (he 
state  of  New  York  for  navigating  boats  by  mtiis 
of  the  steam-engine.  His  privilege  or  ptient  a* 
pired  in  consequence  of  his  failure  to  prodoee, 
within  the  stipulated  period  of  twelve  montb,  t 
vessel  capable  of  attaining  a  mean  rate  of  finr 
miles  an  hour ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  being  i; 
Paris  in  the  capacity  of  minister  from  the  IjtbvA 
States,  he  conversed  with  Robert  Fiilton,  vh» 
mind  appears  to  have  been  previously  directed  ta 
the  subject,  upon  the  practicability  of  stesm-bodh 
and  expressed  his  intention  to  resume  hie  expnt- 
ments  on  his  return  to  America.  Fulton  tsi 
Livingstone  then  entered  joindy  upon  a  serieK^ 
experiments  on  the  Seine,  and  early  in  1803  thff 
completed  a  boat  of  considerable  size,  which,  beinf 
too  weak  in  her  framing  to  bear  the  vreight  of  the 
machinery,  broke  through  the  middle  in  s  gik  of  I 
wind  during  the  nizht,  and  consequently  sin]k;u 
accident  to  which  Russell  auributes  the  adminbic 
system  of  timber-framing  by  which  many  Aiw* 
rican  steamers  are  distinguished.  The  wiatiereJ 
hull  was  raised,  and  the  vessel,  after  beii^  aloc^ 
wholly  reconstmcted,  acted  in  so  satisfactory  t 
manner  as  to  induce  the  projectors  to  order  o 
engine  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  with  s  vie* 
to  fiurther  experiments  in  America.  BUton,  sooo  i 
after  the  above-mentioned  experiments  on  tk 
Seine,  visited  England,  mainly,  it  would  sppw, 
for  the  promotion  of  his  schemes  for  sabnianDt 
navigation  ftod  warfore;  (^^'{^^  ^  ^ 
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introduced  Mmielf  to  Symington,  and  obtained 
minute  information  from  him  respecting  the  inter- 
esting experiments  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 
Before  Fulton  returned  to  America,  Livingstone 
wrote  thither,  and  again  secured  a  monopoly  of 
steam  navigation  in  the  state  of  New  York,  setting 
forth  the  claim  of  himself  and  Fulton  to  the  in- 
vention of  ateam-boats. 


While  his  previous  failures,  and  the  incontro- 
vertible evidence  which  exists  of  his  having  derived 
most  important  information  from  the  successful 
labours  of  the  Scottish  expeiimentalists,  show  that 
Fulton's  claim  to  be  considered  the  inventor  of 
steam  navigation  is  unfounded,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  his  perseverance  and  energy,  though,  perhaps, 
accompanied  by  a  want  of  proper  regard  to  the 
rights  of  other  Ubourers  in  the  same  field,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  first  steam- boat  ever  brought 
into  practical  operation.  This  vessel,  which  was 
called,  after  Livingstone's  residence,  the  *  Cler- 
mont,* was  commenced  immediately  after  Fulton's 
return  to  New  York,  in  December,  1806;  it  was 
launched  in  the  spring  of  1807,  and  in  the  following 
August,  the  machinery  having  been  fitted  by  the  aid 
of  workmen  sent  out  fiioro  the  establishment  of  Boul- 
toD  and  Watt,  at  Soho,  the  vessel  was,  for  the  first 
time,  put  in  motion  by  the  aid  of  her  machinery, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  persons 
invited  to  witness  the  experiment  Golden,  the 
American  bic^rapher  of  Fulton,  obeerves,  that  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  surprise  and  admiration  of 
all  who  were  present  on  this  occasion.  "  The  minds 
of  the  roost  incredulous,"  he  says,  "  were  changed 
in  a  few  minutes ;  before  the  boat  had  made  the 
progress  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  greatest  unbe- 
liever must  have  been  converted."  "The  man," 
he  proceeds,  "  who,  while  he  looked  on  the  expen- 
sive machine,  thanked  his  stars  that  he  had  it^ore 
wisdom  than  to  waste  his  money  on  such  iA]e 
schemes,  changed  the  expression  of  his  featyw  -g 
the  boat  moved  from  the  wharf  and  irain^ 
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repress  their  contemptaons  ridicule  and  lude  jokei, 
were  silenced  for  the  moment  by  a  vulgar  astonish- 
ment, which  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  utter- 
ance, till  the  triumph  of  genius  extorted  from  the 
incTMlulous  multitude  which  crowded  the  shores, 
shouts  and  acclamations  of  congratulation  and 
applause."  Shortly  afterwards  ihe  *  Clermont  *  per- 
formed, without  accident,  her  first  voyage  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  about  miles, 
at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  per  hour,  causing,  on 
her  way,  no  small  astonishment  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  many  of  whom  had 
never  heard  even  of  a  steam-engine,  and  appearing, 
to  some  who  saw  her  in  the  night,  with  a  great 
column  of  flame  and  sparks,  occasioned  by  the  use 
of  dry  pine-wood  for  fuel,  escaping  from  her  funnel, 
like  a  monster  moving  on  the  waters  in  defiance  of 
wind  and  tide,  and  breathing  fire  and  smoke. 
Owin|  to  the  universal  employmei^  of  minml  fuel 
in  Bntish  steam-vessels,  these  can  give  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  startling  effect  of  this  novelty ;  but  in 
America,  where  wood  is  still  commonly  burnt,  the 
brilliant  column  of  ignited  vapour  and  galaxy  of 
sparks  which  occasioned  the  singular  appearance 
alluded  to,  still  produce  a  striking,  and,  to  stran- 
gers, a  somewhat  alarming  efi'ect.  We  may  there- 
fore conceive  the  consternation  which  the  appear- 
ance of  the '  Clermont '  excited  in  the  crews  of  those 
vessels  which  it  passed  during  its  first  voyage, 
especially  in  the  dead  of  night.  Golden  relates, 
that  those  Whose  attention  was  first  attracted  by  the 
extraordinary  light,  saw  with  astonishment  that 
though  both  wind  and  tide  were  adverse  to  its 
approach,  it  was  rapidly  coming  towards  them; 
**  and  when,"  he  says,  "  it  came  so  near  that  the 
noise  of  the  machinery  and  paddles  were  heard,  the 
crews  in  some  instances  shrunk  beneath  their  decks 
from  the  terrific  sight ;  and  others  left  their  vessels 
to  go  on  shore:  while  others,  again,  prostrated 
themselves,  and  besought  Providence  to  protect 
them  from  the  approach  of  the  horrible  monster 
which  was  marching  on  the  tides,  and  lighting  its 
path  by  the  fires  which  it  vomited." 

The  individual  by  whom  the  application  of 
steam  navigation  to  actual  use  was  first  effected 
in  this  island  was  Henry  Bell,  of  Helensburgh, 
on  the  river  Cl^de,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
house-carpenter  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,*  and  was 
described  by  those  who  knew  bim  as  a  man  of  con- 
siderable shrewdness,  possessing  a  rich  vein  of  vul- 
snj  humour,  and  fond  of  what  axe  cabled  schenaea. 
Bell  appears  to  han  been  -weU  acquainted  with  ihe 
experiments  at  DaAawinton,  ani  on  ihe  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal,  but  Iq  V^ve  XJ^wsi  tw>        for  ?to- 
motingtheinlToduttW  ot  tt.«mmNv^t«m  uuuV 
impelfed  ^  do  ^^^^  .^-^^^.^U^.^L 
the  w,sh  to  esta^i^W  xL^^^V.. 
Glasgow  and  H^W^^^^V** 
place  on  the  C\-j  ^ /;^w»i\C?. 

to  promote  tK^  ayio'  S^^^^^e.'*-*-^?^^'^'^' 
he  became  prop*^^^^,  Tya*^  ^v,^ 
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own  account  that  Bell  was  induced  to  construct 
his  first  Bteam-boat  in  ccmsequence  of  a  correspond- 
ence with  Fulton,  of  which,  unfortonatelv,  he  does 
Dot  give  the  date.  He  states,*  that  Fulton,  hav- 
ing occaaion  to  write  to  hitn  about  the  plana  of 
Bome  maehinery  in  Scotland,  requested  him  to  call 
upon  Mr.  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  to  sacertain  how 
his  steam-boat  machinery  had  succeeded,  and  to 
aend  him  a  fiill  drawing  and  description  oi  it.  This 
he  did,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  received 
another  letter  from  Fultun,  stating  that  he  had  con- 
structed a  boat  from  the  drawings  sent  by  Bell,  and 
that,  though  it  required  some  improvement,  it  was 
likely  to  answer  the  end  pro[>u8ed.  This  letter 
induced  Bell  to  think  of  the  abeurdity,  to  use  his 
own  expressions,  of  sending  his  plans  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  not  ptittin;;  them  in  practice  himself  in 
bis  own  country.  **  From  these  considerations," 
he  observes,  "  I  was  roused  to  set  on  foot  a  steam- 
boat, for  which  I  made  a  number  of  different 
modela,  before  I  was  satisfied."  "  When,"  he  adds, 
**I  was  convinced  that  they  would  answer  the  end, 
I  contracted  with  Messn.  John  Wood  and  Co., 
ship-builders  in  Purt-Glasgow,  to  build  me  a  steam- 
vessel,  acording  to  my  plans,  40  feet  keel,  and  10 
feet  6  inches  beam,  which  I  fitted  up  with  an 
engine  aod  paddles,  and  called  her  the  'Comet/ 
because  she  was  built  and  finished  the  same  year 
that  a  comet  appeared  in  the  north-west  part  of 
Scothmd."  This  vessel,  which  was  of  about  25 
tons  burthen,  began  to  ply  regularly  between  Glas- 
gow and  Helensburgh  in  January,  1812,  but,  owing 
to  the  prejudice  excited  by  the  owners  of  fiy-boata 
and  coaches,  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  a 
sufficient  number  of  passengers  conld  be  obtained 
to  meet  the  workiI^;  expenses,  although  the  passage 
was  effiicted  in  u  ahnt  a  time  aa  by  the  coaches, 
while  superior  accommodation  was  offered  to  the 
paiaengnB,  at  charges  equal  to  one-third  only  of  the 
coBch-farea.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  several 
gentlemen  of  Gls^w  came  forward  voluntarily  in 
I8I3,  when  Bell  had  expended  a  larger  sum  of 
money  than  he  could  well  afford  in  his  experiments, 
and  requested  him  to  allow  them  to  defray  part  of 
his  outlay.f  The  second  year  after  she  was  built 
the  *  Comet  *  was  employed  by  Bell  as  a  jaunting- 
boat  "  all  over  the  coasts  of  EUigland,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  to  show  the  public,"  as  expressed  by 
Bell  himself,  in  a  statement  quoted  by  Stuart,  the 
advantage  of  steam-boat  navigation  over  the  other 
mode  of  sailing."  The  *  Comet  *  was  subsequently 
lost  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  on  the  1 5th  of 
December,  1820,  and  in  the  following  year  another 
of  Beirs  vesaela  was  accidentally  bnmt  Neither 
of  these  was  insured;  and  it  is  lamentable  to  find 
that  while  Bell  lived  to  see  the  general  adoption  of 

*  Sm  lettR  piUiihrd  in  tlia  Catedoolkn  Mercnry  In  October, 
laie.  qoolMl  by  RatMlJ,  pp.  HU, 

t  Stuart,  Aneodiitea  of  Steam  En||ine*,  p.  iSi.  It  mny  b«  well 
hire  to  correct  a  ftatenent  which,  hariiiic  been  InMrted  in  tite 
Firth  Uemn  of  the  Select  Cuminittee  i<r  tue  Hauw  of  ComuoDt,  on 
the  RoBoi  Tnm  London  to  Holyhend.  In  1 SSE.  hu  gained  eurrrncy, 
dwt  Bell  went  orar  t»  Aninia  U  aMUt  Fulttm  In  the  eeteblirhnMnt 
nf  eMim-boat*.  The  letter  qooted  tntlw  text  ihowi  wbu  wu  U*  m1 
connection  with  Fn  iton ,  and  wr  find  no  udiorhy  wtutorcr  for  toppo*- 
loffthatUaveiTtMtcdABeikn. 


the  grand  invention  which  he  was  the  fintiD  Europe 
to  apply  to  practical  use,  he  wss,  as  StuartobMrvoi 
"^ed  to  be  not  only  dittanced  by  his  rivah,iiiitta 
be  ruined  in  the  competition,  and  redaced  to  indi- 
gence."" 

No  sooner  waa  the  *  Comet '  brought  into  wnil 
operation,  than  other  persons,  some  of  tben  i 
more  scientific  knowledge,  were  ready  to  Mm  z 
the  track  of  Henry  Bell.  Aa  esrly  u  Mirtb, 
1812,  the  '  Elizabeth,*  the  second  ateam-boii 
built  on  the  Clyde,  was  commenced  tiDiiei  ik 
auperintendence  of  an  engineer  named  TtmDra. 
who  had  been  engaged  by  Bell  in  Eome  of  hu  fiiE 
experimenta,  and  whose  practical  knowMge  * 
machinery,  aided  by  the  knowledge  derived  fi:i£ 
Bell's  experience,  enabled  him  to  produce  ■  im 
of  Tar  greater  pover  than  the  *  Comet.'  In  18)6 
we  find  the  following  account  given  of  the  na 
navigation  on  the  Clyde  hy  Hr.  Kobenioo  fii- 
chansn,  an  eminent  Soottiah  ei^Deet>-''TK 
number  of  passengen  which  now  go  in  thoM 
may  seem  iiKredible  to  those  who  have  not  <c- 
neesed  it.  Travelling  by  land  hsa  ma  obIt  ka 
in  a  great  measure  superseded,  but  the  comnuni'- 
cation  very  greatly  increased,  owing  to  the  cbof 
ness  and  facility  of  the  conveyance."  "  Bciit 
the  introduction  of  steam-boats,"  this  writer  wb, 

the  whole  number  of  paasengers  in  the  coanv 
passage-boata  did  not,  it  is  supposed,  em  ^ 
summer,  exceed  fifty  up  and  fifty  down,  and  tb« 
generally  of  the  lower  classes  of*  the  people.  Tk 
number  that  then  went  down  by  coaraes  hu  bn 
estimated  at  24  peraons  up  and  the  sane  wok 
down."  •*  But  now,**  he  proceedi,  "  in 
weather  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  500  cr  fi^ 
paasengers  to  go  and  come  in  the  ssme  day. 
of  these  boats  alone  has  been  known  to  can?  31 
at  one  time.**  t 

Nor  was  any  considerable  time  allowed  to  elit* 
before  other  riven  than  the  Clyde  were  plotfkd 
by  steam-vessels.  As  early  as  the  yesf  IS", 
according  to  Stuart,  a  peraon  named  Dawx* 
structed  a  steam  -  venel  of  about  50  tons  in  Ini^i ; 
this  vessel,  too,  by  a  curious  ooincideoce,  *» 
called  the  '  Comet.'  Dawson  subsequently,  iefk 
year  1813,  established  what  some  writers  cMfi^ 
to  have  been  the  firat  steam -packet  rrgolu^ 
plying  on  the  Thamea,  between  London  *" 
Gravesend ;  but,  aa  the  apeculation  did  not  aDi«4 
the  boat  was  subsequently  sent  to  Spam,  «^ 
she  plied  between  Seville  and  San  Lucar.  Tit 
'  Margery,'  another  of  the  boats  early  tried  m  v 
Thames,  though  built  at  Port  Glasgow,  w  tf» 
wards  sent  to  France  to  ply  on  the  Seine;) » 
Buchanan,  in  enumerating  the  British  riven  ■!< 
which  steam-vessels  had  been  establisbed  bril 
the  publication  of  his  treatise,  states  that  tbtf 
were  five  steam-veasels  then  eD|dc^  oo  * 

"  AneedolM  of  Steam  Enginra,  pp.  ttf-MO. 

t  PracUa»l  Tre«tbe  on  Proi>elilng  VpwU  bv  Stean.  W-  "'Aj. 

t  An  Areonnt  of  the  Orijiin  ot  Slean-bnUa  tn  Spun.  Gmi 
and  Amrriea,  and  of  their  Introdoictian  and  Emplutartit  " 
River  Thaoiea,  between  London  and  GnveMud,  U  im 
ItSt.  (Hf  R.  P.  Cniitoo.  or  HUtad.  mew  OnveeMd.) 
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ThameB,  and  that  Toyages  were  already  performed 
between  Ijondon  and  Margate.   He  alio  states  that 
a  steam-boat  had  lately  been  built  at  St.  Pelera- 
burg.    Much  informBtiun  on  the  early  history  of 
steam  navigation  in  this  country  is  to  be  found  in 
a  work  published  somewhat  later  than  the  date  of 
Buchanan's  treatise,  by  another  individual  whose 
name  desmea  honourable  moitton  in  this  sketch, 
although  be  also  felled  to  derive  personal  benefit 
from  his  pablic-spirited  exertiont.  George  Dodd, 
the  individual  alluded  to,  though  lamentably  defi- 
cient in  that  stability  <A  chancer  which  ia  neces- 
aary  to  innie  iucce■i^  waa  a  very  resolute  young 
man,  and,  among  many  other  acquirements  whi^ 
fitted  him  for  the  undertaking,  he  was  poeaened  of 
some  nautical  knowledge,  and  had  anred  as  an 
officer  in  the  British  navy.    He  aeema  to  have 
been  the  first  to  attempt  a  considerable  sea-voyage, 
which  he  did  with  a  Clyde-built  vessel  of  about 
75  tons  burthen,  launched  in  1813  underthe  name 
of  the  *  Glasgow,'  but  subsequently  altered,  and 
re-named  the  '  Thames.'    The  '  Thames '  en- 
countered some  very  rough  weather  in  the  Irish 
Sea,  but  she  nevertheless  accomplished  the  voyage, 
of  about  158  nautical  miles,  partly  by  steam  and 
partly  by  sails,  in  a1>out  122  boon,  without  any 
serious  accident.     Dodd  subsequently  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  several  Thames  passage- 
boats,  and  he  states,  in  his  *  Historical  and  Ez> 
planatory  Dissertation  on  Steam  Engines  and 
Steam  Packets,'  written  in  1818,  that  not  less 
than  lOflOQ  pessengers  had  been  conveyed  within 
four  montha  by  ttuse  employed  between  London, 
Bichmond,  and  Twickenham,  notwithstanding  the 
violent  oppositim  of  the  watermen,  who  claimed 
an  exclusive  right  to  carry  passengers  on  the 
Thames  within  a  certain  jurisdiction.    Dodd,  how- 
ever, adds  that  they  were  at  length  foiled  in 
their  attempts  to  secure  their  pretended  monopoly 
by  the  extensive  legal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
the  City  Remembrancer,  who  was  a  liberal  sup- 
porter o(  the  early  steam-boats,  and  he  also  ob- 
serves that  experience  had  already  proved  that, 
iustead  of  being  injured,  "  the  watermen  have 
been  greatly  benefited  by  the  surprising  number  of 
persons  they  have  to  put  un  board  and  land,  and 
vrho,  but  for  this  enticing  mode  of  carrii^,  would 
not  have  required  boats.***   According  to  Dodd 
there  were,  in  1818,  eighteen  steam-boats  em- 
ployed on  the  Clyde,  two  at  Dundee  on  the  Tay, 
two  on  the  Tren^  two  on  the  Tyne,  four  on  the 
Humber,  two  on  the  Mersey,  three  on  the  Yare, 
one  on  the  Avon,  one  on  the  Severn)  one  on  the 
Orwell,  six  on  the  Forth,  two  at  Cork,  an^  two 
intended  to  navigate  between  Dublin  and  \{o\y- 


office  packets,  in  which  the  benefits  derived  from 
them  are  incalcutable,  appears  to  be  owing  mainly 
to  Mr.  David  Napier,  who,  according  to  Russell, 
from  the  year  1818  to  1830,  probably  "  effected 
more  for  the  improvement  of  steam  navigation 
than  any  other  man."      Previous  to  his  time," 
observes  this   writer,   '*  steam-vessels  ventured 
rarely,  and  only  in  fine  weather,  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  rivers  and  the  coast  of  friths  ;**  but  he 
ventured  to  establish  regalar  communication  by 
steam -vessels,  plying  even    during  the  stormy 
months  of  winter,  between  England,  Ireland,  and 
France.   Having  formed  thia  idea  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  steam-boats  on  the  Clyde,  Napier 
aet  himself  diligently  to  an  investigadon  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  object  he  took  passage  during  a  stormy  period 
of  the  year  in  one  of  the  sailing  packets  between 
Glasgow  and  Belfast,  which  often  required  a  week 
to  perform  the  journey  which  ia  now  accomplished 
by  steam  in  about  nine  hours.    **The  captain 
of  the  packet  in  which  he  sailed,"  says  Russell, 
"  remembers  distinctly  a  young  man,  whom  he 
afterwards  knew  as  Mr.  Napier,  being  found, 
during  one  of  the  winter  passages  to  Belfast,  con- 
stantly perched  upon  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  and 
fixing  an  intent  gaze  on  the  sea  where  it  broke  on 
the  side  of  the  ship,  quite  heedless  of  the  waves 
and  spray  that  washed  over  him.  From  this  occu- 
pation he  only  ceased  at  intervals,  as  the  breeze 
freshened,  to  ask  the  captain  whether  the  sea  was 
such  as  might  be  considottd  a  rough  on^  and, 
being  told  that  it  was  by  no  means  uniuually  roug^, 
he  returned  to  the  bows  of  the  vessel  and  resumed 
biB  study  of  the  waves  breaking  at  her  stem.  Some 
hours  after,  when  the  breeze  began  to  freshen  into 
a  gale,  and  the  sea  to  rise  considerably,  he  again 
inquired  of  the  captain  whether  now  the  sea  might 
be  considered  a  rough  one,  and  waa  told  that  as 
yet  it  could  not  be  called  very  rough.  Apparently 
disappointed,  he  returned  once  more  to  his  station 
at  the  bows,  and  resumed  his  employment.  At 
last,  however,  he  was  favoured  with  a  storm  to  his 
contentment ;  and,  when  the  seas,  breaking  over 
the  vessel,  swept  her  from  stem  to  stern,  he  found 
his  way  back  to  the  captain,  tuid  repe^ed  his  in- 
quiry, *  Do  jon  call  it  rough  now  ?'  On  being  told 
that  tine  captain  did  not  remember  to  have  faced  a 
worse  night  in  the  whole  of  his  experience,  the 
young  man  appemd  quite  delighted,  and,  mut- 
tering aa  he  turned  away,  *  X  think  I  can  mana(^, 
if  that  be  all,*  went  down  contentedly  to  his  cabin, 
leaving  the  captain  not  s.         Y«x»\ed  at  the 
strange  freak  of        ^awneo^"    Havi™  thua 
acquainted  himaeU  wiXfe  ^"^^  c^ortwi^  to  \*  «m- 


head.  Steam-packets  and  luggage-vestol.  °  Ve  \  q««ed,  Napier  coxM&rtiCe*^  ^-'^^ ''^*^r!?J 
already  used  in  Russia,  the  nI5i«I«hJp'«  T^efC  \  ^  v^^,^^ 

K.  -idl**''  V  o^  constnii 


and  Spain,  and  a  ateun-vesael 
in  the  East  Indies. 


was 


«,  ,  ,  L.ld**^''  V  o^  constnictiou,  \*\.t& 

The  regular  employment  of  steao,  \  tdaaxxx.  ^«^'*!^* 

deep  tea  navigation,  and  la  the  csp,^ >^         Mt  \  vAi^r-.  anA  ^^ft9T_V\^,\^^B!««?'^r5- 
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the  *Iv  hoe,*  of  170  tons.*  Pott-office  packet* 
were  not  regularly  establuhed  between  those  ports 
until  1821,  but  they  soon  reduced  the  communica- 
tion to  a  degree  of  regularity  previously  unknown. 
From  that  time  the  use  of  steam-vessels  upon  the 
open  Ka  made  rapid  and  most  suoceaifiil  progress. 

Notwithitandii^  the  previous  onnpletioa  of 
those  grand  feMum  of  the  modem  steftm-engine 
by  wmch  it  wsb  rendered  avulable  ai  a  prime 
mover  of  machinexyt  many  important  improve- 
ments were  introduced  during  the  period  now 
under  notice,  tending  to  increase  its  ^ciency,  to 
adapt  it  to  new  purposes,  and  to  lessen  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  required  to  produce  a  given  effect. 
No  more  striking  illustration  could  be  adduced  of 
the  progress  effected  in  the  latter  branch  of  im- 
provement than  that  afforded  by  the  progressive 
increase  of  duly^  or  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
coDSumptioa  of  a  given  amount  of  fuel,  of  thesteani- 
enginea  employed  in  draining  the  Cornish  mines. 
The  ctnnparatively  early  period  at  which  steam- 
engines  were  employed  in  these  works — the  high 
price  of  the  ftiel  consumed  by  their  fumacea,  which 
is  necessarily  brought  from  a  considerable  distance 
—and  the  circumaUnce  that  the  gradual  exhaustion 
of  the  more  acceatible  and  richer  Yoaa  of  ore  ren- 
dered neccasaiy  increaung  economy  of  vorkiDg, 
in  order  to  the  profitable  extraction  of  the  deeper 
and  less  vataable  ores,  all  combined  to  excite  a 
spirit  of  emulation  in  tbe  Cornish  engineers,  which 
have  led  to  the  most  surprising  results,  though 
the  more  remarkable  advances  made  by  them  have 
been  realised  since  the  year  1820.  For  the  sake 
of  convenient  calculation  and  comparison,  the 
amount  of  duty  is  expressed  by  the  number  of 
pounds  weight  which  might  be  raised  one  foot  high 
by  the  consumption  of  a  bushel  of  coals  ;  and  by 
bringing  the  average  results  of  the  working  of 
steam  pumping-enginea  at  various  periods  to  the 
same  standard,  it  has  been  found  that  from  the 
commencement  of  Watt*a  improvements  to  the 
present  time  the  power  obtainable  from  tbe  con- 
sumption of  a  bushel  of  coal  has  been  multiplied 
at  least  tenfold. 

The  augmentation  of  power  in  proportion  to  the 
consumption  of  fuel,  and,  consequently,  to  the 
expense  of  working,  was  less  the  result  of  any 
one  grand  improvement,  than  of  the  combination 
of  a  great  number  of  minor  ameliorations  in  the 
details  of  working,  attributable  to  the  successful 
application  of  knowledge  derived  from  practical 
experience.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from 
this  that  the  period  under  review  was  suffered  to 
elapse  without  some  inventions  of  marked  and 
prominent  character  in  this  class  of  machinery. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  most  important  was  the  intro- 
duction of  what  are  called  high-pressure  iteam- 
engines,  in  which  the  steam  is  huted  to  a  higher 
degree,  aud,  conseqaently,  raised  to  a  much  greater 
degree  of  elaatici^  than  in  low-pressure  en- 
gines, and  its  efiect  is  produced  aolely  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  its  pressure  over  that  of  the  atmo> 
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sphere,  without  the  aid  of  condmsatiim  to  product 
a  partial  vacuum.  The  advantages  of  this  tuod 
engine  consist  in  its  comparative  simpUcit;,  light- 
ness, and  Gompactoesa ;  qualities  which  itoder  it 
peciUiarly  applicable  to  locomt^n  purposes,  tat 
m  cases  where  saving  of  space  is  of  impomiiit 
The  idea  of  wwking  an  engine  soldy  bf  dt 
elasticity  of  steam  raised  to  a  very  hi^  tempaiiEn 
was  by  uo  means  new ;  and  etHue  of  the  earik 
experiments  of  Watt  were  directed  to  this  kmd(< 
engine.  These,  however,  he  tooa  aboDdoDei; 
he  appears  subsequently  to  have  entertained  a  fn- 
judke  against  the  use  of  high-pressure  itos, 
probably  on  account  of  the  risk  of  acddeoti^ 
the  bursting  of  the  boilers  in  which  it  wu  gent- 
rated,  a  ri^  which  it  become  compaiatiFeh  otf 
to  provide  against  as  improvunents  were  dt&A 
in  the  manufacture  of  machinery.  At  lencii: 
Messrs.  Richard  Trevithick  and  Andrew  Vitue, 
two  engineers  residing  at  Camborne,  in  ConnA 
in  their  endeavours  to  produce  a  stesm-o^ 
adapted  for  locomotive  purposes,  contrived  t  lu- 
chine,  which  immediately  became  a  valuable  a- 
dition  to  the  available  machinery  of  the  camn: 
and,  as  the  expiration  of  the  extended  lenn  4  : 
Watt*!  patCTt  threw  open  hia  inventions  to  public  I 
use,  many  schemes  were  brought  ftrward  in  vbii^ 
some  features  of  his  machine  were  combmed  itt 
others  of  novel  character.  Among  these  oMoftiie 
most  prominent  was  the  engine  patented  in  18U 
by  a  Cornish  engineer  named  Arthur  Woolfc,  ibia 
may  be  femiliarly  described  as  combining  tbe 
pressure  non-condensiog  engine  of  Trerithick  f«i 
the  low-pressure  condensing  engine  of  Watt. 

Considerable  improvements  in  the  sciena  e 
mining,  and  in  the  machinery  employed  ttn  a- 
tracting,  dressing,  and  otherwise  preparing  mi«n 
products  for  use,  were  effected  during  the  peri* 
now  under  notice,  as  well  as  in  those  immedui^* 
preceding  it.  The  most  striking  changes  are  ^ 
that  have  been  effected  in  the  working  of  ooal-mii» 
Such  excavaticma  were  formerly  laid  out  with  ■ 
little  system,  and  with  wa  imperfect  a  knovk^^ 
that  it  firrauently  happened  that  net  one-bslf  of  ^ 
contents  of  tbe  mine  was  extracted.  Bdin  v 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  use  of  ti«ba  ; 
pillars  was  partially  introduced,  and  thua,  ia^j  \ 
of  leaving  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  coal  ud*wW 
which  was  not  unusual  in  deep  mines,  from  40  K 
50  per  cent  only  was  allowed  to  remain ;  and 
a  further  extension  of  this  improved  system,  rotra- 
duced  in  1810,  a  still  further  portion  of  coal « 
rendered  capable  of  extraction,  so  that  80  or  90  p« 
cent,  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  mine  migbi  be 
brought  to  market.  A  few  years  after  that  lini* 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's  safety-lamp  was  introductt 
All  other  improvementa,  however,  would  hare  bee 
of  comparatively  little  value  to  the  cosl-ioiaxi  ^ 
he  had  not  also  found,  in  the  increasing  applio- 
tion  of  the  ateom-engine,  an  ac'ceaion  of  F*" 
equal  to  the  increasing  exigenraa  of  bii  bazaidaci 
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tice  of  mining  present  a  greater  claim  to  notice 
than  thoae  which  relate  to  ventilation,  and  to  oon- 
trivances  for  obviaUng  the  dangers  which  arise 
irom  noxious  and  explosive  gases.  Dr.  Ure*  in- 
forms us  that  "  Before  the  steam-engine  was  ap- 
p1  ied  to  the  drain^e  of  the  mines,  and  the  extraction 
of  the  coal,  the  excavations  were  of  such  limited 
extent,  that  when  inflammsble  air  accumiilated  in 
the  fore-heads,  it  was  usual  in  many  collieries  to 
fire  it  every  morning."  In  coal-mines  laid  out 
on  the  modem  system,  such  rude  and  dangerous 
methods  are  superseded  by  a  well-digested  scheme 
of  ventilation,  by  which  a  current  of  air,  descending 
what  is  called  the  down-cast  shaft,  is  compelled,  by 
the  use  of  wooden  partitions,  double  doors,  and 
other  contrivances,  to  pass  successively  through 
every  gallery  of  the  mine,  and  afterwards  to  escape 
by  the  up-cast  shaft,  carryii^  with  it,  aa  fast  as  it 
is  emitted  from  the  seams  coal,  any  deleterious 
or  explosive  gases  which  it  may  meet  with  in  its 
course  through  the  workings  of  the  mine.  It  is 
said  that  the  plan  of  coursmg  the  air  through  the 
winding  galleries,  which  in  some  cases  extended  to 
thirty  miles  or  more,  and,  as  it  were,  converting 
the  whole  of  the  passages  into  air-pipes,  was  ori- 
ginally contrived  about  the  year  1 160,  by  Mr.  James 
Spedding,  of  Workington -t  This  system,  however, 
was  far  from  perfect ;  and  about  the  year  1807  a 
very  important  improvement  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Buddie.  Having  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
subject,  he  perceived  that  if  the  current  of  air 
could  be  divided,  so  that  that  part  which  passed 
through  the  clean  workings,  or  such  aa  were  free 
from  inflammable  gaaea,  might  paaa  <^  as  usual 
by  the  fmnaoe,  while  tiiat  part  which  couraed 
through  the  foul  workings,  and  thereby  became 
charged  with  explosive  vapours,  might  be  kept 
separate,  and  conducted  into  the  up-cast  shaft  at 
such  a  distance  above  the  furnace  as  to  be  secure 
from  ignition,  a  principal  cause  of  accident  might 
1)6  obviated.  By  arrangements  formed  upon  this 
principle,  and  by  the  application  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, which  may  frequently  enable  the  mining  en- 
gineer to  predict  and  provide  against,  or  at  least 
mitigate  the  effects  of,  eudden  explosions,  by  baro- 
metric or  other  observations,  the  modern  miner  is 
enabled  to  carry  on  his  operations  with  comparative 
safety  in  situations  which  would  formerly  have  been 
deemed  utterly  impracticable. 

The  safoty-lamp  invented  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
was  contrived  to  afford  additional  security  to  the 
miner,  by  enabling  him  to  carry  on  his  operations 
with  but  little  risk  in  an  atmoaphere  so  highly 
charged  with  explosive  gases  as  to  ignite  if  the 
flame  of  a  lighted  candle^  be  brought  into  contact 
with  it;  the  occasional  occurrence  of  which  is 
inevitable  even  in  the  best  ventilated  and  most 
carefully  managed  mines.  Public  attention  was 
particularly  drawn  to  this  important  subject  in 
consequence  of  an  nnnsually  destructive  explosion 
in  the  Felling  colliery,  near  Newcastle  on  the 
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25th  of  May,  1812,  by  which  nmety-two  persons 
lost  their  Uvea;  and  within  a  few  years  after 
that  awfnl  calamity  several  vari^ies  of  safety-lamp 
were  contrived  by  ingenious  men  to  meet  the 
difficulty.  None  of  thes^  however,  were  of  a 
sufficiently  practical  character,  excepting  that  in- 
vented by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  result  of  a 
course  of  philosophical  investigation  to  which  the 
attention  of  that  eminent  chemist  was  first  directed 
in  1815.  He  found  that  even  the  most  explosive 
mixtures  of  gases  reqnired  an  intense  heat,  greater 
than  the  red-beat  of  iron,  to  inflame  them,  and  also 
that  they  could  not  be  ignited  through  metallic  tubes 
of  very  vrntii  diameter.  Thxa  discovery  led  him  to 
try  the  eficct  of  woven  wire-gauze,  which  he  also 
found  to  form,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a 
complete  barrier  to  the  passage  al  flame,  althoi^ 
it  offered  but  little  impediment  to  the  passage  of 
inflammable  gas  or  of  light  He  therefore  pro- 
duced a  simple,  cheap,  and  easily  manageable  lamp, 
tiie  flame  of  which  was  surrounded  by  a  cylindrical 
cage  of  wire-gauze,  accurately  closed  in  at  top  and 
bottom  so  as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air  except- 
ing through  its  meshes  or  interstices. 

Armed  with  this  apparatus,  the  miner  is  enabled 
fearlessly  to  enter  workings  of  the  most  dangerous 
character  ;  while  the  ignition  of  such  inflammable 
gas  as  may  pass  through  the  wire-gauze  into  the 
cage  of  the  lamp  gives  him  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  air  is  imprecated  with 
firedamp,  and  mtrns  him  when  it  is  pradent  to 
retire. 

Even  the  intooduction  of  this  lamp,  however, 
has  foiled  to  put  an  end  to  the  fearful  catastrophes 
incidental  to  the  invaluable  labours  of  &e  coal- 
miner,  though  Uiere  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  many  more  fatal  accidents  woald  have  occurred 
but  for  its  extensive  use.  Vnm  facts  laid  before 
the  parliamentary  committra  above  referred  to,  it 
would  appear  that,  as  nearly  as  can  be  computed, 
447  persons  were  killed  by  accidents  in  mines  in 
the  counties  of  Dnrham  and  Northumberland  in 
the  eighteen  years  preceding  the  invention  of  the 
*  Davy,*  while  in  uie  eighteen  years  following  its 
introduction  the  number  of  lives  lost  fiom  similar 
causes  in  the  same  district  amounted  to  538.  It 
must,  however,  be  remonbered  that  in  many  cases 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  persuade  men  to 
adopt  the  safety-lamjs  because  of  its  dimini^ed 
light  as  compared  wiUi  an  open  candle,  while  in 
some  instances  persons  who  luive  adopted  it  have 
been  tempted,  for  the  same  reason,  to  take  the 
wire-guard  when  recruiring  additional  li^t.  More 
recent  experiments  have  shown  that  the  wire-gauze 
guard  does  not  afford  sufficient  security  when  ex- 
posed to  brisk  currents  of  air,  aud,  consequently,  im- 
proved safety-lamps  bave  been  contrived,  in  which 
there  is  an  exterior  covering  of  glass,  besides  the 
wire-gauze,  an  improvement  which  not  only  renders 
them  far  more  secure,  but  also  greatly  increases  the 
power  of  the  light ;  but  without  undervaluing  these 
improvements,  or  claiming  too  much  for  the  inven- 
tion.  as  it  left  the  hands  tg,I^^ty<3iefd5gfe 
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other  CBuies  than  the  admitted  imperfection  of  the 
safety-lamp  for  an  explanation  of  the  increased 
number  of  colliery  accident!  in  the  North  of  Engf 
land.  The  parliamentary  committee  of  1835  ob> 
served,  in  illustration  of  uiis  increaaed  &tality,  that 
the  quantity  of  coal  raised  has  Tery  greatly  in- 
creased ;  that  many  dangerous  mines  haTe  been 
successfully  carried  0Di  though  in  a  most  inflam- 
nuble  state,  and  that  without  injury  to  the  general 
health  of  the  people  employed  in  them  ;  and  that 
the  feeling  of  security  produced  by  the  use  of  the 
safety-lamp  led  to  the  neglect,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  the  precautions  and  vigilaoce  formerly  called 
into  exercise.* 

A  new  and  moat  valuable  application  of  this 
mineral  was  effected  during  the  present  period  in 
the  manufacture  of  gas  for  illumiuating  streets  and 
buildtnga.  It  is  supposed  that  coal-gas  was  6rst 
applied  to  this  purpose  in  1792  by  Mr.  William 
Murdoch,  a  Cornish  engineer,  at  his  own  house  and 
offices  at  Redruth.  On  occasion  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens  in  1802,  this  gentleman,  who  waa  long 
connected  with  Messrs.  Boultm  and  Watt,  illumi- 
nated put  of  the  Soho  works  with  gas-lights ;  and 
in  the  yean  1804-S  gas  waa  applied  to  the  light- 
ing of  some  extensive  cotton-mUls  at  Manchester. 
About  the  same  time  an  enterprising  German, 
named  Winsor,  endeavoured  to  attract  public  atten- 
tion to  the  advantages  of  the  new  light  for  illumi- 
nating the  streets  of  Loudon.  He  lighted  Pall 
Mall  io  1807,  and  raised  a  subscription  of  50,000/. 
for  his  experiments,  the  whole  of  which  was  sunk 
without  any  pecuniary  return.  But  the  practicabi- 
lity of  the  project  was  established ;  in  1813  the 
first  chartered  gas-company  fur  lighting  the  metro- 
polis was  formed ;  and,  thot^h  they  laboured  long 
amidst  discouragement,  they  at  length  reaped  their 
reward,  and  in  a  few  rears  gaa-lighting  was  intro- 
duced not  only  throughout  Lmdon,  but  in  all  the 
principal  towns  in  the  country.t 

In  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Jneph  Came  before  the 
Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  in  1824,| 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  principal  modem 
improvemenu  in  mining,  especially  as  connected 
with  the  Cornish  copper-mines,  it  is  remarked  that 
until  within  little  more  than  half  a  century  pre* 
vious  to  the  above  date  "  the  art  of  mining  in 
Cornwall"  (for,  as  Mr,  Carne  observes,  it  cuuld 
then  scarcely  be  called  a  science),  "  as  well  as  the 
sciences  most  nearly  connected  with  it,  had  con- 
tinued almost  stationary  within  the  recollection  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants.**  Since  that  period,  how- 
ever, numerous  improvements  have  been  introduced, 
not  only  in  the  ait  of  miniug  itself,  but  also  in  the 
various  processes  more  or  less  directly  conuected 
with  it  Ammg  those  noticed  in  detail  by  Mr. 
Game  are  improvemeDts  in  ventilation,  by  which, 
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among  other  advantages,  the  workmoi  bad  bm 
enabled,  without  increaMd  injury  tu  their  bta^th, 
to  extend,  except  in  peculiar  cases,  their  timt  a 
work  in  the  mines  from  aix  to  eight  hnin  in  emr 
day.  Formerly,  from  a  deficieucy  either  of  oip;-j>i 
or  of  enterprise,  the  miners  seldom  extended  tlu 
operations  beyond  a  single  vein  of  oie,  aldm 
others  might  exirt  in  the  immediate  riciuity,K 
the  miners  wen  aeldom  supfdied  with  a 
angine-power  available  in  case  <tf  acddeoL 
the  eaae  was  materially  altered  when  Mr.  Cett 
wrote,  at  a  period  sufficiently  near  to  the  doie  of 
present  period.  *'  There  ia,"  he  observes,  "aaifi- 
ciency  of  power  for  all  occaaions ;  everythiog  s 
readiness  before  it  is  wanted,  and,  in  conieqim 
an  interruption  of  the  work  rarely  hsppeiv, 
from  circumBtances  which  can  neither  be  fbrtiK. 
nor  guarded  against ;  the  sump  (or  deepest  tarn- 
shaft)  is  sunk  so  rapidly,  that  a  levd  miytit 
driven  into  the  lode  every  year  in  minT  of  u 
deepest  mines,  and  thus  the  lodes  are  more  sftth 
and  more  fully  explored ;  the  neighbouring  cnntn 
is  ransacked  in  search  of  other  lodes;  dwbit:^ 
former  number  of  workmen  are  employed;  • 
the  produce  is  amasingly  increased."  '*  Sa:m 
any  mine,**  he  add*,  thirty  years  ago  prodBte; 
500  tons  of  OR  in  a  month,  but  we  ban  kn 
leen  a  produce  of  nearly  1500  tons  in  ^  m 
period;"  and,  he  further  observes,  "  All tWiL- 
ditional  labour  is  performed  at  nearly  the  vn 
expense  in  draining  the  water,  in  ^ency,  auiii^ 
many  other  respects,  as  if  only  half  the  noDiliQb 
workmen  were  employed."  These  impiovtmciu 
which  were  introduced  so  gradually  as  to  TCDdtr  i 
difficult  to  assign  them  to  their  precised^  nn. 
as  would  appear  hj  a  subsequent  ptrt  of  Hi 
Came*s  communication,*  accompanied  by  aowia 
increase  of  intelligence  and  desire  for  meoEil  iz* 
provement  among  the  working  miners.  li>>' 
noticeable  point  in  the  history  of  the  firitiih  enffo- 
trade,  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  coal  in  Canw. 
and  the  heavy  eipenee  o£  conveying  a  tiAatt 
quantity  of  coal  to  the  mines,  as  was  formerl;  ow 
by  aome  of  the  Cornish  mining  companiei,  ii^ 
been  found  moat  economical  to  convey  the  GOfi|«- 
ore  to  places  where  coal  is  abundant,  for  the 
pose  of  smelting;  and,  consequently,  moit  lAit 
Cornish  copper,  as  well  as  that  produced  b  In- 
land, has  latterly  been  smelted  in  fumacn  b  w 
neighbourhood  of  Swansea.  The  coiuumptiai 
coal  in  smelting  the  Cornish  copper-ores  vn  e^* 
mated,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Gt«? 
III.,  to  be  about  200,000  tons,  and  it  wai  calr. 
lated  that  about  the  same  quantity  was  used  in  i^^' 
various  manufactures  of  brass  and  copper.t 

The  chief  circumstance  oi  impwunce  in  ^ 
history  of  the  tin  trade  towards  the  cIom  of 
eighteenth  century,  was  the  rise  of  the  demand  w 
Bridsh  tin  in  China  and  India,  the  circoimtiKB 
of  which  are  narrated  in  the  pieoeding  Biwk.^  ^ 
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there  stated,  the  £ast  India  Company  undertook 
to  purchase  a  lanje  quantity  of  tin  for  exportation 
at  75<.  per  ton;  but  Ir^  the  year  1809,  owing  to 
the  increasu%  denundi  of  toe  home  market,  the 
price  rose  so  materially  that  the  producers  of  tin 
refused  uay  longer  to  supply  the  Company  at  that 
price.   In  1811  the  Company  agreed  to  pay^^S/. 
per  ton,  and,  in  1812,  80/.  per  ton ;  but,  notwith- 
standing these  advances,  this  branch  of  the  tin 
trade  entirely  ceased  in  1811,  the  supply  of  the 
home  market  being  found  more  pro5table.  The 
consumption  of  tin  in  Great  Britain,  which  had  been 
about  754  tons  per  annum  in  the  decennial  period 
from  1191  to  1800,  was  1118  tons  per  annum  on  an 
average  of  the  next  ten  years,  1801  to  1810,  and 
1600  tons  per  annum  on  an  average  from  1811  to 
1820,  after  which  it  continued  to  rise  at  a  still 
greater  rate.  To  meet  this  increased  demand  there 
was,  during  the  greater  part  of  Uie  period  under 
reriew,  no  increase,  bat  atrifling  diminuUon,  in  the 
supply  of  tin  from  the  Cimiish  mines,  their  annual 
aver^  produce  from  1801  to  1805  having  been 
2120  tons;  from  1806  to  1810,  2425  tons;  and 
from  IBll  to  1815,  2526  tons;  while  even  during 
the  last  quinquennial  period,  from  1816  to  1820, 
though  the  average  rose  to  341 1  tons,  the  supply 
was  only  about  166  tons  per  annum  more  than  in 
the  last  ten  vears  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Be- 
tween 1783  and  1190  the  proportion  of  British  tin 
exported  was  about  seven-tenths  of  tlra  total  pro- 
duce; from  1191  to  1800  it  was  about  three- 
fourths  ;  during  the  period  embraced  in  the  present 
Book  it  was  about  one-half;  and  since  1820  it  has 
fallen  to  a  much  lower  proportion.   The  price  of 
British  tin  on  an  average,  from  1811  to  1815,  was 
not  less  than  about  7/.  per  cwt ;  bat,  in  1620,  it 
was  as  low  as  3/,  13f.  6d.  per  cwt.;  this  fiiU  in 
price,  and  the  comparatively  low  price  of  subse- 
quent years,  being,  as  observed  by  M*Culloch," 
owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  **  partly  to  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  working  the  mines,  partly  to 
the  increased  snpply  of  metal  obtained  from  them, 
and  partly  and  principally  to  the  competition  of 
the  tin  of 'Banca  and  of  the  Malay  countries*" 
•*  Previously  to  1814,"  he  proceeds,  "we  had  in 
some  measure  a  monopoly  of  the  market  of  the 
-world.   But  since  then  the  Banca  mines  have  been 
wrought  with  unusual  apirit;  and  their  produce 
has  been  so  much  increased,  as  not  only  folly  to 
■upply  the  market  of  China,  to  which  we  formerly 
exported  from  600  to  1000  tons,  but  to  meet  us  in 
every  European  mark^" 

A  few  statistical  statemoits  will  suffice  to  show 
how  greatly  the  British  iron  manufactures  were 
extended  during  the  present  period,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  improvements  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  manutacture,  and  increased  demand,  not 
only  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  for  many  purposes 
to  which  iron  had  been  applied  recently  for  the 
first  time.  The  returns  quoted  in  the  preceding 
Bookf  show  that  in  the  year  1802,  about  the 
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commencement  of  the  present  period.  Great  Britain 
possessed  168  blast  furnaces,  producing  about 
170,000  tons  of  iron  annuaUy.  In  1806,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  made  upon  occasion  of  the  revival 
of  a  scheme  for  taxing  the  iron  manuftcture,  by 
imposing  a  tax  upcm  pig-iron,  there  were  227 
furnaces  for  smelting  iron-ore  by  means  of  coke 
fuel,  the  annual  produce  of  which  amounted  to 
about  250,000  tons,  although  it  is  stated  that  only 
159  furnaces  were  in  a  state  of  activity  at  once. 
How  greatly  the  manufacture  increased  after  the  year 
1806  may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  in  1820, 
after  the  return  of  peace  had  destroyed  one  im- 
portant source  of  demand,  the  amount  of  iron  pro- 
duced annually  was  about  400,000  tons,  of  which 
Wales  produced  150,000  tons,  or  more  than  was 
made  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  in  1196 ;  while 
180,000  tons  were  produced  in  Shropshire  and 
StaObrdshiTe,  50,000  tons  in  Yorkshire  and  Derby- 
shire, and  20,000  tons  in  Scotland,  and  a  few  otlwr 
places  in  England.  In  the  valuable  sketch  of  the 
industrial  resources  of  the  country,  published  about 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  in  the  article 
*  England,*  in  the  '  Supplement  to  the  Ency- 
clupiedia  Britannica,*  it  is  observed  that  the  re- 
turn of  peace,  by  suspending  entirely  the  demand 
of  government,  caused  a  long  and  general  inacti- 
vity in  this  important  manufacture.  "  Many  of 
our  iron-works,"  we  are  here  informed,  *'  were 
suspended,  and  the  workmen  with  their  families 
reduced,  in  1816  and  1811,  to  great  distress.  Tem- 
porary relief  was  afibrded  them  by  private  sub- 
scriptions, and  by  application  of  tbe  poor's-rate; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  general  revival  of  business 
in  the  latter  part  of  1818,  that  the  workmen  were 
restored  to  employment,  or  enabled  to  earn  even  a 
scanty  livelihood. 

The  imports  of  foreign  iron  to  this  country, 
although  greatly  diminished  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  centurj,  continued  to  average  as 
much  as  34,000  tons  per  annum  in  the  five  years 
ending  with  1805;  but  the  increased  v:tivity  of 
the  British  iron-works,  and  improved  quality  of 
their  produce,  greatly  reduced  the  demand  for 
foreign  iron  before  the  close  of  the  period.  And, 
while  the  home  consumption  increased  iu  a  sur- 
prising degree,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  iron 
was  greatly  reduced  (being,  indeed,  almost  con- 
fined to  the  supply  of  Swedish  iron  for  the  purpose 
of  making  steel,  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted), 
a  rapid  increase  was  taking  place  in  the  exporta  of 
iron  and  iron  goods  from  this  country. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  new  applica- 
tiona  of  iron  during  the  twen^  years  under  review 
were  its  employment  in  the  construction  of  sus- 
pension-bridges, of  the  introduction  of  which  an 
account  has  bun  already  given,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  chain-cables.  The  use  of  iron  chains 
in  lieu  of  hempen  cables  was  suggested  as  early  as 
the  year  1771,  by  M.  Bougainville,  who,  for  want 
of  such  a  means  of  security,  had,  on  one  occasion, 
lost  six  anchors  in  the  space  of  nine  days,  and  had 
consequently  been  in  imn^W|fi_t  danger  o^^s^mf  ^ 
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vreck.*  NotwithBttmditig  this  saggestion,  and  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  accidents  from  the  ftUttre  of 
the  ordinary  cables,  it  was  not  ilntil  forty  years  after 
the  abore  date,  wheil,  from  1B08  to  1814,  die 
difficulty  of  importing  hemp  from  foreign  coUQtrles 
raised  it  to  a  Tery  high  price,  that  chaiti-cables 
were  manufactured  to  any  important  Extent  Mr. 
Slater,  a  surgeon  iii  the  navy,  ^ho  obtained  a 
patent  on  the  subject  in  1808,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  revive  the  idea;  but  he  seenis  not  to 
hare  ppssessed  the  means  of  carrying  his  proposals 
into  effect.  In  1811,  however,  Captain  Brown,  of 
the  West  India  merchant  service,  whose  share  in 
the  invention  of  suspension-bridges  has  been  iio- 
ticed  in  a  preceding  psge,  employed  chain-cables 
in  his  vessel,  the  '  Penelope,*  of  400  tons  burden ; 
and  the  result  of  his  experiments  was  so  satis- 
ftctory  as  to  lead  to  die  speedy  adoption  of  iron- 
cables,  and  also,  in  some  degree,  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  iron  for  hemp  in  the  standing  rigging  of 
ships.  Several  inlprovementa  were  subsequently 
introduced  in  the  cdnstmction  of  chain-cables  ;  and 
BO  important  did  they  appear  to  the  shipping  in- 
terest, after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  that,  when 
Mr.  Huskisson  proposed  in  parliament,  in  the 
year  1825,  a  reduction  of  the  import  duty  on  fo- 
reign iron,  he  insisted  especially  on  the  great  im- 
portance of  a  reduction  to  favour  the  importation  of 
Swedish  iron,  on  account  of  its  use  in  tne  fiibrica- 
tion  of  the  best  chain-cables. 

Among  improvements  efiected  dtiring  this  period 
in  the  processes  connected  with  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  me- 
thod patented  in  1800  by  Mr.  Mushet,  df  Glas- 
^w,  to  whose  enrtions  Uie  science  of  metallurgy 
in  this  country  is  deeply  indebted,  for  die  fasioh 
of  mailable  iron,  or  of  irm  ore,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  convert  them  immediately  into  caB^stee1,  of 
such  a  quality  as  to  be  malleable  and  capable  of 
welding,  This  process  effected  an  important  sav- 
ing of  time  and  expense,  and  produced  a  metal  so 
perfectly  fusible  as  to  be  capable  of  casting  in 
moulds  of  any  shape,  and  subsequently  finished  by 
filing  and  polishing,  suitsble  for  the  casting  of 
stoves,  grates,  kitchen  utensils,  many  kinds  of 
wheels,  and  other  portions  of  mill-work,  as  well  as 
various  other  sorts  of  machinery  and  useful  ar- 
ticles which  could  not  be  cast  by  any  previous  pro- 
cess. Another  kindi-ed  invention,  which  has  proved 
highly  important  in  the  extension  of  certain 
branches  of  the  hardware  manu&ctnre,  was  pa- 
tented in  1804  by  Samufel  Liicas,  a  Sheffield 
manufacturer.  By  tfiis  process,  cast-iron,  either 
in  pigs  or  in  small  manufactured  articles,  may  be 
refined  and  rendered  malleable  and  fit  for  many 
pntposes  for  which  wrought  or  rolled  iron  was 
formerly  necessary,  and  may  also  be  made  greatly 
to  resemble  steel  in  colour,  hardness,  and  brilliancy 
of  fracture.  Holland  observes,  "  that  the  discovery 
was  presently  turned  to  a  large  practical  account; 
....  the  variety  of  new  and  useful  purposes 
to  which  it  might  be  applied  were  soon  found 
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to  incltide  the  castbg  of  all  sorts  of  eadoj  aiticla 
and  edge-tools,  from  the  largest  to  die  nullEit, 
with  the  utmost  facility;"  and  be  adds, 
that  time  to  the  ptcsent  moment  immeue  qsuii- 
ties  of  warn,  bearing  in  the  trade  the  eqmTDci: 
desig^adon  of  run-Heel^  hate  beM  duly  Mt,  d 
treated  on  the  principle  of  the  fore-met^ioned 
covei7 ;  without,  however,  the  pig-metsl  sniff- 
going  any  alterative  process  whatever  between  c? 
blast-ftimace  and  the  meltihg-pot*'*  In  tfainn 
are  made  great  quantities  of  bridle-bits,  imnii. 
common  knives  and  forks,  snufiersj  andvaTiens- 
tides  which  are  intended  to  receive  snexterinta: 
of  superior  metal,  such  as  goods  whichareplntda 
st%el.  Nails  are  also  extfmsively  manuftcturtd  s 
this  way  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and,  though  theiKi 
is  inferior  in  atrength  And  toughness  to  haminad 
and  rolled  Iron,  the  proceis  must  be  considmdii 
great  importance,  as  ns  introdactioo  huoccuiaej 
the  production  of  many  excellent  artidet  it 
more  than  half  the  expense  at  vhidi  di^  oDili 
otherwiBC  be  made. 

How  important  the  manufacture  of  harinn 
in  its  almost  innumerable  branches,  htd  betw 
during  the  present  period,  may  be  coDceived  fro 
an  estimate  published  in  1815  by  the  lue  Ur. 
William  Stevenson,  in  an  article  on  the  stditci 
of  England,  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Encyclopelit,' 
according  to  which  the  gross  value  of  all  tbe  itticls 
annually  made  of  iron,  of  every  descriptioD,  ta 
then  aboiit  10,000,000/.  and  the  number  of  [s- 
sona  employed  in  their  fabrication  about  200,00(1 
The  annual  nine  of  articles  made  of  bmi  ^ 
copper  was  estimated  at  3,000,000/.,  tk 
number  of  persons  employed  upon  them  st  50,009; 
and  the  vAlue  of  the  steel,  plated,  snd  hardnn 
articles,  including  toys,!  at  4,000,000/.,  pnu 
employment  to  70,000  persons. 

One  of  the  branches  of  our  m  annfactures  is  ncttl 
which  clsims  special  notice  is  the  manuftctnit^ 
fire-arms,  of  the  earlier  progress  of  which  «« 
notices  are  given  in  the  preceding  Book.^  I: 
pears  that  long  after  this  branch  of  indittb;  n 

•  Holland's  '  MMiahctiiTn  la  HeUl,'  1.  2St^l. 
Rddi,  "Such  U  thenMlieftbilit^  of  Uiit  nuUeiUI.  wbeaftooil.uiv 
fully  tretited,  that  ve  liBTi}  ■Hn  bdnun  out  by  huiBHTiii:  li' ^ 
SneneH  of  kkiiitiiDg-nMdle>Diid  (Hutekingtitailoritto  u  aprr*v: 
workmui,  and  desiring  him  to  forge  U  iuto  a  robII  bUdr,  he  lo^'- 
In  the  attenipl.  althoush  the  point  mUier  crambled ;  and  oa  binlr» 
ud  bnakiog  It  he  thought  it  louked  like  pretty  piod  dwL  iw^^ 
that  it  waa  n  piece  of  »hat  hv  then  oUled  cut-Iron."  A  rvtiar  >|- 
count  of  the  branch  of  menufiicture  founded  upon  LtKu't  jnc' 
giTca  In  Heben'a  '  GnipDeor'a  and  Uechuir  ■  EnevctaF«>l)i. 
'  Iron.'  Tol,  1.  pp.783,  784. 

t  The  tenn  tuyM,  ui  ein|4oyad  in  eoOBexSon  vSk  thtl»^ 
mauufuctura,  has  a  Tcry  extended  UKqiSeattan.  Hnllud  drwn> 
"  heavy  iteel  toj-s,"  u  a  cIdm  of  artlclei  Bade  by  the  Bimario: 
iDBiiufactunni  difwrlng  but  little,  in  noat  refpecia.  fn>n  tbr 
known  ni  "  Laocathire  tool*,"  excepting  in  their  infenivML''' 
•hip  and  more  ihovy  character.  "  Tb  ennMiati  all  ^  'ii>;V/<'J 
cla»,"  he  obMTTei,  "  woold  be  to  ttatucribe  ft  large  UA  of  asnv' 
neoiit  cheap  and  useful  waieii  from  ajolnrr'a  haninei  to  > 
maker's  Uck.  .  .  .  Thepiocenof  tkabal  raaed  «ockisuu>i^ 
edged  nf  ppers'commoaly  in  use  for  breaking  up  b»f-n("i  '"^ 
of  ihem  uell  kaown  ipedmenaof  theestciuive  Haonlkcliire  w  ' 
Terted  to.  .  .  .  Uglit  aleel '  toys"  embrace  the  HDaDer,  BWt  on«'' 
and  more  omameotal  aiticlei  of  steel,  embracwjc  '>°'^'^??J 
great  variety  of  trinket*  f<a  which  Bngland  was  R>rmerij  m»* 
Milan,  BertlQ,and  other tbreign  nuns."— Jfaaybomv a 
ii.  p.  319,  Sec  Bnrke  ippnn  to  haTei  miiat>aeialood  the  tK»"' 
neaain^oflhatenn' toja*  whan  ha  calkd  KialB^n  " 
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established  at  Binningliani,  ffims  qiarked  "  Lon- 
don," were  generally  preferred  to  those  which  bore 
the  name  of  the  former  place,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  Birmingham  gun-makers  were  in  the 
habit  of  stamping  tbeir  goods  **  London."  4^ 
attempt  was  made  in  1813  to  put  an  end  to  this 
practice,  and  a  bill  wss  intrqduced  into  the  Hou«e 
of  Ckmimoas  to  compel  evex^  manufac^irer  of  Re- 
arms to  mark  them  with  hi*  rad  name  and  place 
of  abode.  "The  Birmingham  gun-makers,  ob- 
serTes  HoUand,  "  took  the  aUrfni  petitioneid  the 
House  against  the  bill,  and  thirty-two  gun-makers 
instantly  subscribed  650/.  to  defray  the  expense  of 
opposing  it."     "They  i^presented,"  he  adds, 

^at  they  made  the  component  parts  of  the  Lon- 
don guns,  which,  in  fact,  were  only  put  together 
and  marked  in  the  metropoUii."  Their  resistance 
waa  successful,  for  the  obnoxious  bill  was  defeated, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  gup-makers  of  Birming- 
ham were  allowed  to  erect  a  proof-hjouse  of  their 
own,  whe]%  all  fire-anas  mapuftctored  in  thjS 
neighbourhood  are  nibjected  to  the  proof  required 
by  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  suhsequeDtly  re- 
ceive a  distinguishing  stamp.* 

A  h^hly  important  imprtfTement  in  die  manu- 
lactuie  of  gup-barrets  was  effected  about  the  yeu 
1811,  and  patented  fay  Mr.  Jdm  Bradley,  a  Staf- 
fordshire iron-matfer.  From  the  account  of  this 
invention,  given  by  Mr.  Babbage,t  it  would  appear 
that  this  improvement,  which  consisted  in  >  mode 
of  forming  tkelptj  or  bars  df  iron  about  three  feet 
long,  four  inches  wide,  and  equal  in  thickness  to 
the  BMbstance  of  the  intended  barret,  by  an  inge- 
nious process  of  rolling,  wtuch  gave  additional 
thickness  and  strength  to  the  part  intended  to  form 
the  breech,  was  occasioned  by  a  combination  to 
obtain  increased  wages  on  the  part  the  workmen, 
who  had  been  accHStomed  to  forge  skelpi  by  hand. 
The  superiw  skill  required  in  the  operation  secured 
them  good  wageSi  but,  as  their  demands  upon  this 
occesion  were  Tery  exorbitant,  the  rolling  process 
alluded  to  was  contrived  to  supersede  the  necessity 
for  their  services.  While  it  was  successful  in  this 
respect,  the  new  process  was  fiirther  advantageous 
in  producing  dcelps  of  superior  quality  to  those 
forged  by  hand.  It  is  a  remarkable  &ct,  that  a 
few  jears  later  a  kindred  improvement  in  the 
welding  of  the  i^lps  into  barrels  by  machinery 
in  lieu  of  hand  labour  was  brought  into  pro6table 
operation  under  very  similar  circumstances. 

Of  the  immense  extent  of  this  manufacture  an 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  stated  by  Mr. 
M'Culloch,t  that  between  the  yean  1804  and 
181S,  the  Birmingham  mannfacturera  made,  on 
account  of  gomnment  and  the  private  tnde, 
nearly  5,000,000  fire-arms,  b  ^f^wars  from  au- 
thorised rtfums  quoted  in  a  pamphltf  upon  the 
msnu&otore  of  fire-arms,  by  Mr.  Parsoo2,§  that 

*  HoUuid'*  M»nufiutum  in  Hctal.  vol.  ii.,  p.  B3. 

t  BoouDOiY  of  Hacblnery  and  Hanulaeturu,  icct.  SfiS.  Fartlwr 
puticolaia  w  Uiia  invention  u«  alreD  by  Holland,  vtd.  U.  p.  S6. 

}  StdtlittoU  AcGoimt  of  the  BittUi  Ei^in,  1.  «se. 

I  Holland leten  to  thk  punshlet  on  pp.  IIS,  lU,or  Uie  Mcond 
TMiuu  ei  \Am  HuBflkottuHiB  MoUl,  Aom  whkh  tbe  wmaMpg  Awli 
InttN  abon  pmsnf h  m  dKlrrd. 


from  1804  to  1813,  during  the  war,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  fire-arms  made  for  tbe  Board  of 
Ordnance  were  made  in  Birmingham ;  and  that 
the  numbers  of  stands  of  arms  fabricated  there  for 
the  British  government  in  the  years  1812  and 
1813  were  288,141  and  320.643  respectively. 
Daring  the  period  pf  greatest  activity  Holland  ob- 
serves that  it  was  understood  that  the  Birmingham 
manujacturers  made  a  musket  per  minute,*  and 
supplied  them  to  the  British  government  at  the  con- 
tract price  of  3$; .  each,  j^ner  the  peace  a  great 
reduction  took  place  in  the  price,  and,  ip  1830, 
when  the  French  government  contracted  with 
British  mwufacturers  for  the  supply  of  140,000 
stands  of  arms,  theprjce  paid,  which  was  considered 
Uberai,  was  about  28  ihmcs,  or  not  quite  23<>  per 
gun. 

The  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  ceptury 
witnessed  considenble  changes  in  the  cutlery  trade, 
aiui  even  in  the  manufacture  itself,  owing  to  the 
increasing  importance  of  a  class  of  speculators 
termed  factors,  who  took  advantage  of  the  fluctoa- 
tion  of  the  market  to  purchase  large  quantities  of 
goods  at  a  depreciated  price,  and  who,  bv  their 
enterprising  sfurit,  soon  obtained  consklerable  in- 
fluepce  in  &e  foreign  markets,  and  conducted  their 
dealings  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  to  throw  trades- 
men of  the  old  school  into  the  background.  For- 
merly tbe  ptisans  employed  in  the  cutlery  manu- 
facture were  generally  paid  by  tl^e  piece,  and  em- 
ployed in  workshops  supplied  with  tbe  necessary 
tools  and  machinery  by  the  master  manufactiu^, 
who  found  all  the  materials,  and  conducted  all 
negociatiops  with  the  parties  who  supplied  them, 
and  the  dealers  or  exporting  merchants  who  pui^ 
chased  the  hnished  goods.  When,  however,  sea- 
sons of  commercial  depression  succeeded  one  an- 
other, as  they  did  during  part  of  the  present  period, 
this  system  could  no  lon^  be  maintained ;  many 
of  the  masters  were  rvioed,  and  the  operatives, 
pressed  by  reduced  prices  and  want  of  work,  be- 
took themselves  to  the  factors,  who  first  advanced 
money  to  enable  them  to  procure  tbe  necessary 
tools,  and  th^  supplied  materials  for  making  up 
into  fini^d  artides  on  ternis  so  exceedingly  low, 
that  they  were  often  sold  for  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  mere  wages  of  labour  would  be  in  an  ordinary 
course  of  business.  This  arrangement  caused  a 
vast  over-production  of  cheap  and  worthless  wares, 
destroyed  the  good  feeling  which  had  previously 
existed  between  masters  and  workmen,  and  also 
redpced  the  operator  to  a  state  of  abject  servility, 
much  of  his  >can^  remuner^on  being  paid  not 
in  m<mey,  but  in  articles  v£  food  and  clothing, 
supplied  upm  whatever  terms  the  &ctors  might 
choose  tojimpwe* 

Another  circumstance  of  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  cutlery  manuiacture  was  the  passing 

•  Suirnouiu  Um  voik  10  bo  carried  on  incenantlr,  nii;ht  and  day, 
eieeptlng  Snndaya,  tide  wonid  be  Rt  tbs  nte  of  400,710  in  a  you  of 
SIS  mridng  dan,  of  twenty-foot  bonn  oMih ;  but,  Mippovnf  tlw 
work  to  be  earried  on  dnriOR  eixleen  boon  only  in  eaeh  day  tba 
muibar  Uamyeu  wooU  be  SOD^,  .which  ia  len  Itaan.the  Mpply  to 
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of  an  act  in  the  year  1814,  by  which  the  exclusive 
privilegea  granted  to  the  corporation  of  cutlers  of 
HallamBhire  in  1624  were  abolished,  and  all  per- 
Bons  were  allowed  to  carry  on  busineaa  within  the 
district  iadiBcrimiaately,  without  being  freemen, 
having  served  an  apprenticeship,  or  having  obtained 
from  the  corporation  a  mark  fur  their  goods. 
"  This  liberal  and  judicious  measure,'*  observes 
Mr.  M'CuUoch,  "  has  been  of  great  service  to  the 
town  (of  Sheffield),  by  inducing  men  of  talent  and 
enterprise,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  settle 
in  it,  where  their  competition  and  industry  have 
had  the  beat  efiecta."* 

Holland  relates,  in  his  historical  notice  of  the 
manufacture  of  metal  buttons,  a  branch  of  industry 
of  no  trifling  importance  in  Uiis  country,  that  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1814  upwards  of  1000  persons 
were  employed  in  Birmingham  in  the  production 
of  a  fancy  white  metal  button,  cut  by  an  engine, 
which  was  a  cheap  showy  article,  of  which  an  im- 
mense quantity  were  exported  to  the  continent ; 
but  that  **  a  single  artiaan,  well  acquainted  with  the 
processes  of  the  msnufaaure,  happening  to  be 
detained  by  Bonaparte,  stated  to  the  French  go- 
vernment his  ability  to  establish  a  workshop,  and 

produce  the  button  He  waa  immediately 

patronised : — the  trade  presently  left  Birmingham, 
and  France  supplied  the  markets  of  Europe.*' 
"  Another  article,**  he  proceeds,  **  called  the  Bath 
metal  drilled  shank-button,  and  of  whidi,  at  one 
time,  20,000  gross  (or  2,880,000  buttons)  per 
week  were  made  in  Birmingham,  was  lost  in  the 
same  way."  t 

Stevenson,  in  his  account  of  the  mannfaclures  of 
England  in  the' Edinburgh  Encyclopeedia,' in  1815, 
estimated  the  total  value  of  the  articles  annually  ma- 
nufactured at  Birmingham  at  about  2,000,000^., 
of  which  one-half  was  for  home  consumption,  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  half  was  ex- 
ported, when  the  trade  was  open,  to  the  United 
States.  The  gross  annual  value  of  the  manu- 
factures of  Sheffield  and  ita  neighbourhood  he 
estimated  at  upwards  of  1,000,000/.,  probably 
about  1,200,000/.;  of  which,  also,  about  one^half 
-were  for  home  consumption,  while  one-third  of 
the  whole  produce  had,  when  the  commercial 
intercourse  with  America  was  open,  been  sent  to 
the  United  States,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  Imives, 
forks,  and  saws. 

Of  lead,  Mr-  Stevenson  estimated  that  from 
12,000  to  15,000  tons  were  then  produced  an- 
nually from  the  British  mines.  The  produce  of 
lead  in  this  country  has  been  somewhat  on  the 
decline  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  price  has 
been  very  greatly  affected  by  the  vast  supplies  of 
very  rich  ore  obtained  from  the  Spanish  mines, 
which  have  gradually  supplanted  tlu»e  of  England 
and  Wales  in  the  supply  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  foreign  trade. 

The  manufacture  of  zinc  is  a  branch  of  British 
industry  the  commencement  of  which  may  be 

•  SUUitel  AccMnt  tfTOw  Briiiib  Bid  pin-,  i.  TOS. 
t  HauBKtunlBHMl,iiLai»,S8S. 


assigned  to  the  present  period.  Though  pminul; 
of  considerable  importance  as  a  omstitiieDt  of  bnu, 
zinc  was  not  msnufactured  into  wire  or  donteflii 
utensils  until  about  the  year  1605,  down  to  viiid 
time,  indeed,  it  was,  from  its  want  of  malkatHln 
under  similar  circumstancea  to  other  metals,  ak 
a  Memi-metai.  In  that  year,  however,  a  pattDtm 
obtained  by  Messrs.  Hobsm  and  Sylvotcr  iti 
method  of  manufacturing  zinc  into  wire,  ind  ia 
vessels  aud  utensils  for  culinary  and  other  pe- 
poses;  and  a  second  patent,  obtained  by  Uiesiat 
parties  in  the  same  year,  specified  an  ap^ietti'. 
of  zinc,  in  the  form  of  sheets,  for  abeatlung  il>^ 
roofing  buildings,  and  lining  waUrqMmts.  Tiat 
patoita  have  led  to  avery  important  braodiof  at 
talline  manulactuxes ;  while  uie  ^vanic  pfopBCo 
of  the  metal,  and  the  lightneH  of  sheet-xmca 
compared  with  sheet-lead,  have  leud  to  its  adopm 
for  many  useful  purposes  with  great  adraola^' 
Having  noticed  the  most  prominent  poluti  in  u 
history  of  our  metalline  manufactures,  we  procnt 
very  briefly  to  glance  at  other  branches  of  iffib- 
try  dependent  upon  our  mineral  riches.  Of  tbat. 
the  manufacture  of  salt,  from  its  imporlmct  in  i 
commercial  point  of  view,  claims  particular  ttpiL 
No  country  is  better  supplied  with  brine  tpm 
snd  also  with  beds  of  fossil  or  rock-salt,  tbu  Eh- 
land  ;  and  salt  has  been  made,  from  a  very  mm 
era,  from  the  brine  sprii^  st  Notthvidi,  ViB- 
ford,  Middlewich,  and  other  places  contigunii  * 
the  river  Weaver  in  Cheshune,  and  likened 
Droitwidi  in  Worceatershire.  CKthe  bediofnd- 
salt,  the  first  was  discovered  in  1670,  about  ihrn? 
four  yards  below  the  surface,  in  sesrchmg  k 
coal,  in  the  vicinity  of  Northwich.  In  the  tax 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  owing  to  tbe  iis- 
perfection  of  the  processes  by  which  it  v»  pt; 
pared,  our  s^t  was  considered  inferior  to  lim  ^ 
foreign  cuuntries,  and  consequently,  while  i  qub* 
derable  quantity  of  foreign  aslt  wsa  iniporttd,i>><^ 
little  British  was  ezportoi;  but  the  introclaetM 
of  improved  procesaea  caused  the  salt  msnn&rlnit 
to  rise  subsequently  to  considerable  imptxtuct 
Mr.  M*CulloGh  atates,  on  the  authority  of  Uii- 
land*8  *  Cheshire,'  that  duringtiw  ten  yean  atx 
with  1806  the  average  quaotitf  of  white  or  mw^ 
ftctured  salt  brought  down  the  Weaver  n 
139,317  tons  per  annum,  and  the  avenge  (foass; 
of  rock-salt*  which  waa  chiefly  intended  lor  eqnrit' 
tion  to  Ireland  aud  to  foreign  countries,  slil^ 
tons.  Both  of  these  branches  of  trade  bsniiBH 
been  considerably  extended.  During  the  viuit*  . 
the  period  embraced  in  this  Book,  the  daw^  | 
consumption  waa  greatly  restricted  by  tbe  but 
excise  duty  on  salt,  which  amotmted  to  fi*- 1^  I 
bushel  in  1798,  but  waa  subsequently  raised  totit  | 
enormous  amount  of  15«.  per  bushel,  beioi: 
forty  times  the  cost  of  the  salt.  How  greatl;  fif 
exorbitant  tax  roust  have  limited  the  Gomuni|Ki''' 
of  salt  may  be  presumed  from  the  cakulstiom  i- 
Mr.  Porter,  who  computes  the  avenge  codhwp; 
tion  for  the  yeara  1827  to  1834,  after  ibe  inii! 
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repeal  of  the  excise  doty,  at  an  amount  exceeding, 
by  more  than  430  per  cent.|  the  average  for  the 
years  1801  to  1808. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  improvements  introduced 
aince  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  and  por* 
celain,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  remark 
made  by  Mr.  M*CuUoch,  on  the  authority  of 
information  receiTed  from  the  Potteriea,  that  a 
workman  can,  at  the  present  day,  produce  about 
four  times  the  quantity  of  earthenware  that  he 
could  in  1790 ;  and,  aathe  labour  expended  on  the 
manufacture  forms  the  principal  item  in  the  cost 
of  the  finished  articles,  this  saving  of  labour  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  very  great  fall  in  price. 
So  far  as  regards  the  higher  departments  of  the 
potter's  art,  the  competition  induced  by  this  great 
reduction  of  price  has  been  rather  injurious  than 
otherwise,  as  the  abundance  of  cheap  and  showy, 
but  inferior  wares,  has  in  some  degree  superseded 
the  demand  for  the  superior  and  necessarily  ex- 
pensive qualitiea  of  porcelain.  This  remark,  how- 
ever, applies  chiefiy  to  the  decorative  branches  of 
the  art,  the  quality  of  the  bod}f  or  substance  of 
British  porcelain  having  received  audi  improve- 
ments as  to  raise  the  best  specimens  to  a  very  near 
approach  to  perfection. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  Book,*  that 
for  many  years  after  the  mvention  of  Dr.  Cart- 
wright's  power-loom  that  machine  was  not  brought 
into  profitable  operation.  One  difficulty  was  ob- 
viated by  the  invention,  in  1803,  by  William  Rad- 
cliffe,  of  Stockport,  of  an  ingenious  machine  for 
dressing  warp  before  placing  it  in  the  loom.  Other 
ingenious  men  also  directed  their  attention,  about 
the  same  lime,  to  the  improvement  of  the  power- 
loom,  and  Mr.  H.  Horrocks,  another  Stockport 
cotton  manufacturer,  obtained  patents  in  1803, 
1805,  and  1815,  for  an  improved  loom,  which 
was  constructed  wholly  of  iron,  and  was  found  so 
superior  to  its  predecessors  in  simplicity  and  com- 
pactness, aa  to  be  the  only  loom  which,  for  a  long 
period,  came  into  general  use.  Baines,  however, 
states  that  there  were  not  more  than  2400  power- 
looms,  and  100  dressing- machines,  in  use  in  the 
year  1813.  But  Horrocks's  loom  was  adopted  so 
extensively  before  the  close  of  this  period  that  the 
total  number  in  uee  in  Great  Britain  in  1820  was 
14,150,  of  which  12,150  were  in  England,  and 
2000  in  Scotland. t 

Improvements  were  likewise  proceeding  during 
the  present  period  in  spinning  and  the  various 
other  processes  which  precede  the  operation  of 
weaving;  and  Mr.  Kennedy  observed  about  1815, 
since  which  time  many  improvements  have  been 
effected,  that  one  person  could,  with  the  spinning 
machinery  then  in  use,  produce  as  much  yam  in 
a  given  time  aa  200  persons  could  have  dwe  fifty 
years  before.^ 

•  See  ula,  to).  VL  nt.  IftT,  HS. 
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The  rate  of  increase  in  the  importation  of  cotton- 
wool in  the  decennial  period  from  1801  to  1811, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  period  of  equal 
length,  was,  according  to  a  table  given  by  Mr. 
Baines,*  39^  per  cent. ;  while  the  next  decennial 
period,  from  1811  to  1821,  exhibited  a  further  in- 
crease of  93  per  cent. 

Prior  to  the  period  embraced  in  the  present 
Book  there  were  no  statutory  restrictions  upon  the 
employment  of  children  in  mills  and  factories,  al- 
though several  benevolent  individuals,  among  whom 
Sir  Robert  Peel  stood  prominent,  had  interested 
themselves  in  the  matter.  In  1802,  however,  an 
act  was  passed  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  health 
and  morals  of  apprentices  and  other  young  persons 
employed  in  factories;  and, in  1816,  further  regu- 
lations for  the  same  purposes  were  imposed  by  an 
enactment  which  received  the  name  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  act. 

The  spinning  of  flax  by  automatic  machinery 
is  comparatively  of  recent  introduction.  It  was 
not,"  observes  Mr.  Porter,  "  until  quite  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  that  flax  spinning-mills  were  first 
erected  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland." 

Before  that  time,"  he  adds,  "  the  operation  of 
spinning  was  altt^her  performed  hy  women  in 
their  own  dwellings."  Up  to  the  year  1814,  also, 
according  to  the  same  auuiori^,  the  yarn  spun  in 
mills  was  sold  to  weavers  or  to  dealers  who  acted 
as  middlemen  between  the  spinners  and  weavers; 
but  about  that  time  some  spinners  became  also 
manufacturers  of  linen.  It  was  at  a  still  later 
period  that  power-loom  weaving  was  applied,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  to  the  manufacture  of 
linen.  Since  the  peace  of  1815,  however,  both 
flax-spinning  and  other  branches  of  the  linen  ma- 
nufacture have  made  extraordinary  advances  at  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundee.  In  Ireland,  also, 
the  increase  of  linen  manufacture  during  the  pre- 
sent period  was  Tery  great.t 

For  a  very  long  period  the  woollen  manuftictur^ 
being  considered  the  staple  branch  of  British  ma- 
nufacturing ind  ustry,  was  the  object  of  a  system  of, 
so-called,  protective  legislation.  Regulations,  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  new  machiner}*,  and 
restricting  the  number  of  looms  to  be  used  in  any 
one  place,  continued  to  form  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land  until  the  present  period,  and  opposed  an  im- 
portant obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  manu- 
facture. In  consequence,  however,  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  woollen  manufacture, 
by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1 806, 
these  old  restrictive  acts  were  repealed,  and  the 
introducUon  of  improved  machinery  into  almost 
every  branch  of  the  manufacture  soon  followed. 
Down  to  the  year  1802  the  importation  of  foreign 
wool  into  this  coontry  was  quite  free ;  but  in  that 
year  a  duty  of  5<.  3d.  per  cwt.  was  imposed.  The 
import  duty  was  raised  in  1813,  after  some  inter- 
mediate changes,  to  6s.  8d.  per  cwL;  and  in 

*  HiflorroribaCollofiHaniibetaTP.p.S'lS.  ThanlMof ikOMN 
friT  precMliDg  wrlodi,  u  given  ia  ibe  nine  trid«>  bk  qnoM  b 
p.  P9&,  of  our  lliird  fu]ain<:.  |      /^/^rvl  t> 
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1810,  tfter  tome  further  chBngei,  it  wu  increiaed 
by  Mr.  Vanuttart  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
5Sf.  per  cwt.,  or  6d.  per  lb.,  a  rate  which,  while  it 
was  meiotaiDed,  proved  highly  injurioua  to  the 
manufacture,  diminished  tlw  exports  of  woollen 
goods,  and  producing  other  evils  which  lasted,  in 
some  degree,  even  after  its  repeal  Until  the  yea^ 
1814,  most  of  the  foreign  wool  imported  was 
brought  from  Spain ;  butsincethat  timeGermany, 
which  during  the  war  bad  supplied  a  very  trifling 
quantity,  has  yielded  a  very  large  supply. 

Among  other  branches  of  our  textile  maou&c- 
tures,  that  of  honery  made  considerable  progress 
duriiig  this  period.  It  was  estimated  in  1812  that 
there  were  then  about  29,590  stocking-frames  at 
work  in  the  united  kingdom,  whereas  thirty  years 
earlier  the  number  had  been  estimated  at  only 
about  20,000.*  Probably  about  one-third  of  those 
employed  in  1812  were  used  for  making  cotton 
hose.  The  bobbin-oet  manufacture  was  another 
branch  of  industry  which  rose  to  great  importance 
during  this  period,  in  consequence  of  numeraus  in- 
genious inventions^  of  which  the  moat  promineot 
wu  the  improved  laoe-firame,  patented  in  1609  by 
Mr.  John  Heathcote,  of  LougbborDugh,  a  nuchine 
which  has  occasioned  such  extraordinary  perfec- 
tion and  cheapness  in  this  beautiful  manufacture  as 
to  all  but  exterminate  the  old  manufacture  of 
pillow-lace. 

Of  the  progreas  of  calico-printing,  without 
pausing  to  notice  the  improvements  iniroduocd  in 
the  process,  which  were,  however,  far  from  un- 
important, it  may  suffice  to  state  that  the  qoanti^ 
printed  in  1820,  though  somewhat  lower  than  in 
one  or  two  previous  years,  waa  6,450,196  pieces, 
which,  at  an  average  aaty  trf"  5<.  per  piece,  yielded 
a  duty  of  1,614,049/. 

From  almost  the  inftncy  of  the  art  of  raintiog, 
die  printing-press  had  been  the  nibject  of  but  few 
improvements;  and  about  the  commencement  of 
the  nineteenth  century  it  was  a  machine  of  very 
rude  construction  and  limited  effidency.  Lord 
Stanhope,  vrfao  devoted  mudt  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  typographic  art,  introduced  an 
admirable  machine  about  that  time,  which,  with- 
out any  material  deviation  from  the  princi{^  of  the 
old  wooden  printing-presa,  was  very  superiOT  to  it 
in  power,  as  well  as  in  compactness  and  coove* 
nienee,  and  whidi  was  fivmed  wholly  of  iron ;  and 
his  press,  which  still  continues  in  reputation  undar 
thename  ttf  the  Stanbime  piesa,  becune  the  proto- 
type of  an  idmoit  endleas  variety  of  itra  {nessep, 
sJl  of  them  so  vastly  superior  to  the  oM  wooden 
press,  that,  in  the  inatancea  in  which  that  is 
yet  used,  it  is  only  employed  for  printing  proof- 
sheets,  or  for  similar  inrerior  purposes.  Plans 
had  been  su^;eated  even  before  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  for  printing  by  means 
of  cylinders,  which  should  have  a  continuous 
action,  capable  of  producing  many  more  impres- 
simis  in  a  given  time  than  the  alternating  action  (tf 
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the  common  press,  and  alio  offering  grater  fedt 
ties  for  the  use  of  automatic  power ;  aad  Williis 
Nicholsoi^the  editor  of  the  '  PhilosopiiicslJausil,' 
obtained  a  patent  for  such  a  macIuDe  tbott  tit 
year  1190.  It  waa  not,  however,  till  aeveni  jon 
Uter  that,  after  a  !(»»;  aeries  of  experimeDti,i{i» 
tical  machine  was  brought  into  openiioa,l9  iiii 
ingenuity  of  M.  KOnig,  a  native  of  Sixopj, 
by  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Tliomu  fieul^ 
George  Woodfall,  and  Eichard  Tayln,  eileuiii 
printers  in  London.  They  succeeded  u  oit;  n 
April,  1811,  in  producing  a  mscbine  vith 
3000  copies  of  sheet  H  of  the  '  New  AuduI  h 
gister'  for  1810  were  printed,  ttiis  being  tlieb 
portion  of  a  book  ever  printed  solely  by  an  uiunutt 
marine;*  and,  after  nmj  fonher  experiiKU 
a  machine  was  constructed  for  printing  the '  lice' 
newspaupr,  the  number  of  which  fw  tbeS^ii 
November,  1814,  annoimced  to  its  resdentiw: 
waa  the  first  aheet  of  paper  ever  primed  ttac- 
impeUed  machinery.  Of  the  subsequott  eitaaa 
Of  the  remarkable  results,  of  this  grand  n^m 
mcDt  it  is  needless  to  say  ai^ything;  bntitniuii 
well  to  add  the  dates  whidi  maw  the  eariiett  ^ 
plications  in  this  country,  on  an  extensi»  tak, 
of  another  invention  of  perhaps  equal  impaitx 
in  &cilitating  the  extension  of  cheap  Utoraiiut,  a 
art  of  stereotyping,  of  which  some  notices  m  giic 
in  the  preceding  Book.t  The  revival  sod  p«- 
tical  application  of  this  art  was  effected  in  i 
great  measure  by  the  exertirais  of  £arl  SUnbopi; 
and  after  it  had  been  Inrought  to  comparaiiKpa- 
foction  at  his  seat  at  Chevening,  in  Kent, 
communicated  to  die  universities  of  Cnsiir»4 
and  Oxford,  at  which  places  stereotype  worlu  >n 
first  issued  in  the  years  1807  and  1809.  ra^e- 
tively.l  InthiDse  branches  of  printing  moiedo^ 
allied  to  the  fine  arts,  the  beautifol  ait  of  liuo^ 
^raphy  was,  towuds  the  close  of  this  period,  afe- 
ing  £icilitiea  for  the  production  of  workiafiit<i 
a  totally  new  and  very  useful  charai^,  ud  'Jt 
introduction  of  steel  plates  in  lieu  of  coffgeii^ 
engraving  book-illuatrations,  maps,  sm 
works  of  art,  of  which  great  numbers  of  'mp» 
sums  were  required,  was  affiuding  akind  of  puil^ 
equally  important  in  its  peculiar  farandtofinc 
industry,  to  the  stereotyping  [voce^a. 

The  time  from  1802  to  1820  forms  s  veiyi* 
portant  period  in  the  history  of  Agriculture  b  ti» 
country.  Attracted  by  the  hidi  prices  of  eny 
description  of  ^ricultuial  prodnc^  cipital  n 
freely  expended  in  bringing  land  into  cultinQ^ 
and  u  devdoping  the  fertility  of  that  alresdjut^ 
the  plough.  At  ficstit  was  the  teoantsrstber » 
the  kndlords  who  reaped  the  advantages  atteod^ 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  agricuUuial  prodHce j  » 
between  1792  and  1812  rente  were  doublol, ' 
even  trebled  in  amount  Extensive  districts  »1>«^ 
at  the  commencement  of  the  period,  were  croppy 
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only  by  rabbits,  fed  Jloclu  of  geete,  or  served  as 
paitnre  for  the  half-flttrred  stragxHiig  aheep,  or 
other  live-stock  of  the  cottager,  Sefiire  the  close 
of  the  period  eihiMted  the  rich  exuberance  vi 
superior  cnlthratiai.  The  pn^ress  of  population, 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  circumitancei  of  the  country 
during  the  war,  and  the  casualty  of  the  seasonB, 
accelerated  these  changes.  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation from  1811  to  1821  was  20  per  cent,  in 
Cambridgeshire;  19  per  cent  in  Lincolnshire  and 
Bedfordshire;  and  18  per  cent  in  Norfolk;  each 
of  these  counties  being  distinguished  for  the  exten- 
sion and  improTemenl  of  its  agriculture. 

During  the  present  period  many  of  the  practices 
ofiaolated  districts  which  had  become  pre-eminent 
for  thdr  superior  husbandry  were  brought  into 
operation  over  a  wider  surface.  The  downs,  woida, 
and  clays  were  fertilised  by  chalk;  *  marling* 
rendered  die  barrm  sanda  fmitfid ;  the  admix- 
ture of  clay  the  ftna  and  peata  becune  productive ; 
and  lime  corrected  tiie  acid  soil  of  the  moorlands. 
Experiments  were  made  on  the  efiBcacy  of  new 
manures  and  composts.  Draining  was  more  ei- 
tensiTely  practised.  The  improvement  of  live- 
stock was  zealously  pursued.  Root  crops  and 
artificial  grasses  were  more  extensively  cultivated, 
and  new  varieties  of  each  were  introduced.  There 
was  nothing  new  in  these  operations ;  most  of  them, 
indeed,  had  been  practised  from  time  immemorial ; 
but  it  waa  only  here  and  there  where  they  were 
formerly  common,  while  now  they  promised  to 
become  nniversaL  The  working  fanner,  atimu' 
lated  by  the  examples  around  him,  betook  himself 
to  new  inroceMes,  whidi  called  forth  a  greater  de- 
gree of  intelligence  than  die  oU  routine  course 
which  he  formerly  pursued  without  much  thought 
a«  to  its  practical  ol^ect  The  old  and  clumsy  im- 
plements of  his  calling  were  discarded,  as  the 
course  of  improvement  in  which  he  had  made  a 
beginning  required  others  of  a  better  construction, 
und  some  were  wanted  adapted  to  entirely  new 
purposes.  It  was  this  more  general  departure 
from  the  spirit  of  routine,  in  every  department  of 
rural  economy,  which  more  particularly  marked 
the  present  period.  In  1810  the  late  Sir  Hum- 
])hry  Davy  published  his  *  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry ;*  but  the  triumph  of  scientific  ^;riculture 
is  reserved  a  period  even  b^ond  t^  pteauit 
day. 

It  is  untieceksary  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail 
of  the  varitnu  proceasea  by  which  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  was  brought  nearer  to  pei^ction  in 
the  last  eighteen  or  twen^  years  of  the  reign  of 
Cieorge  III.;  but  we  may  briefly  indicate  their 
general  tendency.  Under  the  old  system  of  Eng- 
liah  husbandry  the  clay  lands  produced  the  great 


bulk  of  the  ibod  of  Ae  country.  According  to  the 
old  distich— 

When  Um  Mutd  doUi  bad  Iha  cUv, 
It  b  Old  Euland  wril-Mbv  I 
But  whm  iSe  Atn  dolb  feed  the  nid, 
Oliithnil  ham  hi  UU  EngUud  T 

The  tendency,  then,  of  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  period  from  1802  to  1820,  changes 
still  operating  in  a  sphere  which  is  gradually  en- 
larging, waa  to  tranal^r  the  capability  of  supplying 
the  bulk  of  the  food  for  the  population  from  the 
clays  to  the  light  arable  soils.  The  improvement 
of  these  soils,  and  the  secret  of  their  productive- 
ness, are  to  he  attributed  to  the  introduction  of 
root-crops  and  of  artificial  grasses  as  food  for  cattle, 
which  leads  to  a  more  perfect  tillage^  and  a  pro- 
gressive enrichment  of  the  soil,  "the  old  grass 
lands,  on  which  our  ancestors  depended  for  a  supply 
of  animal  food,  couU  oidy  fittten  a  limited  quanti^ 
of  stock,  and,  as  there  was  little  hay  for  winter 
keep,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  making 
large  provision  of  salt  meat  for  winter  conaumption. 
We  cniefiy  owe  the  luiury  of  frelh  meat  all  the 
year  round  to  the  introduction  of  the  common 
turnip ;  and,  if  we  could  not  have  thus  repaired  the 
de£aency  of  our  meadows,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  would  have  been  debarred  from 
animal  food,  either  salt  or  fresh.  The  common 
turnip,  however,  cannot  be  preserved  later  than 
February ;  and  the  next  step  in  the  course  of  im- 
provement waa  the  introduction  of  the  Swedish 
turnip,  which  carries  the  feeder  of  stock  to  the 
end  of  March;  while  mangold-wurzel,  which  ia 
of  still  later  introduction,  brings  him  to  the  period 
when,  under  superiw  management,  early  spring 
vetches  complete  the  circle  of  artificial  food  for  the 
whole  year.  These  crops,  which  are  the  main- 
stay of  modem  agricultural  improvement,  and 
enable  the  farmer  both  to  grow  com  and  feed 
stock,  are  the  produce  of  the  light  soils;  and 
hence  they  have  gradually  been  fertilised,  while 
the  clay  lands  have  gone  backward.  On  the  light 
soils  the  harveata  are  earlier;  the  operations  of 
husbandry  are  not  nearly  so  dependant  on  the 
weather ;  and  the  expenses  of  cultivation  are  not  so 
great.  Hie  next  step  in  the  course  of  agricultural 
improvement  will  be  to  adapt  the  clay  lands  to 
alternating  crops,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  feed  stock 
on  roots  and  green  crops,  as  well  as  to  produce 
grain.  They  will  thua  again  bear  their  share  in 
feeding  the  population ;  but  before  this  object  can 
be  accomplished  they  must  be  effectually  drained ; 
and  even  now  it  ia  computed  that  one-^rd  of  the 
cultivated  land  in  England  requires  draining.  It 
will  be  for  fiiture  writers,  tlwrefore,  to  record 
this  grand  impTovement  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
country. 
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T  would  almost  seem 
as  if  there  were  some- 
K  thing  in  the  impres- 
/•  i" '  /  siveoess  of  the  great 
chronological  event 
formed  by  the  ter- 
mination of  one  cen- 
tury and  the  com- 
mencement of  an- 
other that  had  been 
wont  to  act  with  an 
awakeuuig  and  fruc- 
tifying power  upon 
literary  genius  in  this 
island.  Of  the  three 
last  great  sunbursts  of  our  literature,  the  first, 
making  what  h&i  been  called  the  Elizabethan  age 
of  our  dramatic  and  other  poetry,  threw  its  splen- 
dour over  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
first  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  second,  fa- 
mous as  the  Augustan  age  of  Anne,  brightened 
the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth ;  the  nineteenth 
century  was  ushered  in  by  the  third.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  reign  of  Geoi^  III.,  in  the  year 
1820,  there  were  still  among  us,  not  to  mention 
minor  names,  at  least  nine  or  ten  poetical  writers, 
each  (whatever  diBcordance  of  opinion  there  may 
be  about  either  their  relative  or  their  absolute 
merits)  commanding  tmivenal  attention  from  the 
reading  world  to  whatever  he  produced : — Crabbe 
(to  take  them  in  the  order  of  their  seniority), 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Scutt,  Campbell, 
Moore,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to 
add  Keats,  though  rather  for  what  he  promised  to 
do  if  he  had  lived  than  for  what  he  had  actually 
done.  Many  other  voices  there  were  from  which 
divine  words  were  often  heard,  but  these  were 
oracles  to  whom  all  listened,  whose  inspiration  all 
men  acknowledged.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  period  we  had  the  whole  of  these  lights, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  two  last  named, 
shming  in  our  sky  together ;  of  the  rest,  indeed, 
Byron  wni  the  only  one  who  had  not  appeared 
above  the  horison  before  the  century  b^an.  It  is 
luch  crowding  and  clustering  of  remarkable  writen 
that  baa  diiefly  distinguished  the  great  literary  ages 
in  every  country :  there  are  eminent  writers  at 
other  times,  but  then  they  come  singly  or  in  small 
numbers,  as  Lucretius,  the  noblest  of  the  Latin 

fioets,  did  before  the  Augustan  age  of  Roman 
iterature ;  as  our  own  Milton  and  Uryden  did  in 
the  interval  between  our  Elizabethan  age  and  that 


of  Anne ;  as  Goldsmith,  and  Burke,  and  hhf^ 
and  then  Cowper,  and  Bums,  in  twos  and  ihira 
or  one  by  one,  preceded  and  as  it  were  led  in  la 
rush  and  crush  of  our  last  revival.  For  such  sin:^ 
swallows,  though  tbey  do  not  make,  do  \tt  c^r.- 
monly  herald  the  summer ;  and  accordiDdj  vxk 
remarkable  writers  who  have  thus  appeared  be- 
tween one  great  age  of  literature  and  another  hn 
mostly,  it  may  be  observed,  arisen  not  in 
earlier  but  in  the  later  portion  of  the  inteml- 
have  been  not  the  lagging  successors  of  the 
era,  but  the  precursors  of  the  next   But,  bonnr 
it  is  to  be  explained  or  accounted  for,  itdoBi> 
deed  look  as  if  nature  in  this,  as  in  other  tbivi, 
had  her  times  of  production  and  of  comiaiiuit 
rest  and  inactivity — her  autumns  and  her  mam 
—or,  as  we  may  otherwise  conceive  it,  her  ilw 
nations  of  light  and  darkness,  of  day  and 
After  a  busy  and  brilliant  period  of  usually 
thirty  or  forty  years  has  always  followed  inerm 
country  a  long  term  during  which  the  liicrvi 
spirit,  as  if  over-worked  and  exhausted,  hu  wi!^' 
feated  little  real  energy  or  power  of  life,  tui 
the  very  demand  and  taste  for  the  higbat 
of  literature,  for  depth,  and  subtlety,  ind  tr^ 
and  originality,  and  passion,  and  beauty,  buic* 
great  measure  i»ased  with  the  supply— a  lober  d 
slumbrous  twilight  of  imitation  and  medioeux 
and  little  more  than  mechanical  dexterity  in  w' 
making,  at  least  with  the  generality  of  the 
]wpular  and  applauded  writers.    After  all,  Ae^ 
awakening  of  our  English  literature,  on  «ch  olw 
three  occasions  we  have  mentioned,  was  pbit' 
brought  about  mainly  by  the  general  political  i» 
social  circumstances  of  the  country  and  of 
world  at  the  time.    The  poetical  *nA  dmt^- 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  era  of  Elinb^' 
and  James  came,  no  doubt,  fur  the  most  pirti 
of  the  passions  that  had  been  stirred  and  '^^ 
strength  that  had  been  acquired  in  the  mif-J 
contests  and  conTulsions  which  filled,  here  ^■ 
throughout  Europe,  the  middle  of  the  tittf^' 
century;  another  breaking  up  of  old  imw^ 
and  re-edification  of  the  state  upon  a  new  imi^ 
tion  and  a  new  principle,  the  work  of  the  Isst  in* 
years  of  the  seventeenth  centary,  if  it  did  i»i  »^ 
tribute  much  to  train  the  wits  and  fine  writen  i 
the  age  of  Anne,  at  least  both  prepared  the  ve 
quillity  necessary  for  the  restoration  ofel^nt;'" 
rature,  and  disposed  the  public  mind  for  iu  eu"! 
ment ;  the  poetical  dayspring,  finally,  thit  tr^ 
I  with  our  own  century  was  b(«n  with,  and 
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in  loine  degree  of,  a  third  revolution,  whidi  thook 
both  ettabliahed  inatitutioni  and  the  minda  and 
opiniona  of  men  throughout  Europe  as  much  almost 
as  the  Reformation  itself  had  done  three  oentxiries 
and  a  half  before-  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
on  each  of  these  three  occasious  the  excitement 
appears  to  have  come  to  us  in  part  from  a  foreign 
literature  which  had  undergone  a' similar  re- 
Awakeaing,  or  put  forth  a  new  life'  and  vigour, 
shortly  before  our  own :  in  the  Elizabethan  age 
the  contagion  or  impulse  waa  caught  from  the 
literature  of  Italy ;  in  the  age  of  Anne  from  that 
of  France;  in  the  present  period  from  that  of 
Germany. 

This  German  inspiration  operated  most  directly, 
and  produced  the  most  marked  effect,  in  the  poe^ 
of  Wordsworth.  Wordsworth  has  preserved  in  die 
editions  of  his  collected  works  some  of  his  verses 

written  so  long  ^  as  1786;  and  be  has  also  con- 
tinued to  reprint  the  two  earliest  of  his  published 
poems,  entiUed  *  An  Evening  Walk,  addressed  to 
a  Young  Lady,  from  the  I^kes  of  the  North  of 
England,*  and  *  Descriptive  Sketches,  taken  during 
a  i^edestrian  tour  among  the  Alps,*  both  of  which 
6rst  appeared  in  1*793.  The  recollection  of  the 
former  of  these  poems  probably  suggested  to  some- 
body, a  few  years  later,  the  otherwise  not  very 
intdligible  designation  of  the  liske  School,  which 
has  been  applied  to  this  writer  and  his  imitators, 
or  enpposed  imitators.    But  the  *  Evening  Walk ' 

r  and  the  *  Descriptive  Sketches,'  whidi  are  both 
writtoi  in  the  usual  rhymiDg  ten-syllabled  verse, 
arethemselTes  perfectly  orthodox  poems,  according 
to  the  common  creed,  m  spirit,  manner,  and  form. 
The  peculiarities  which  are  conceived  to  oui^tute 
what  is  called  the  Lake  manner  first  appeared  in 

I     the  '  Lyrical  Ballads the  first  volume  of  which  was 

■  published  in  1 798,  the  second  in  L600.  In  the  Pre- 
face to  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Lyrical  Ballads ' 
the  author  himself  described  his  object  as  being 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  purposes  of  poetry  might 
be  fulfilled  "by  fitting  to  metrical  arrangement  a 
selection  of  the  real  language  of  men  in  a  state  of 

I  vivid  sensation."  In  other  words  he  proclaimed 
his  belief  to  be  that  poetry  was  nothing  more  than 
the  natural  language  of  paasioD  ccvrected  and  ren- 
dered metrical ;  and  ve  are  not  aware  that  he  has 
ever  announced  any  retractation,  or  even  modifica- 
tion or  orrection,  aS  tlus  doctrine.  It  is  an  account 
of  the  matter  which  is  seueely  worth  reluting,  even 
if  the  present  were  the  place  for  entering  into  an 
examination  of  it ;  in  fact,  it  refutes  itself,  for  it\  as 
is  implied,  passion,  or  *  vivid  sensation,'  always 
speaks  in  poetry,  the  metrical  arrangement  and  the 
selection  are  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable;  if 
these  operations  be  indispensable,  the  language  of 
vivid  sensation  is  not  always  poetry.  It  might  as 
well  be  said  that  the  Christian  revelation  is  the 
language  of  the  inspired  writers  selected  and  made 
metricsJ,  or  set  to  music.  But,  afier  all,  this  has 
been  alvaya  much  more  Wordsworth's  theory,  or 
profession  of  poetical  belief^  than  his  practice ;  and 
IB  as  much  contradicted  and  (onfut^  by  the  greater 
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part  of  his  own  poetry  as  it  is  by  that  of  all  lan- 
guages and  all  times  in  which  poetry  has  been 
written,  or  by  the  universal  past  experience  of  man- 
kind  in  every  age  and  country.    He  is  a  great  poet, 
end  has  enriched  our  literature  with  much  beautiful 
and  noble  writing,  whatever  be  the  method  or  prin- 
ciple upon  which  he  constructs,  or  fancies  that  he 
constructs,  his  compositions.    His  *  Laodamia,* 
without  tltt  exception  of  a  single  line,  his  *  Xionely 
Leech-gatherer,'  with  the  exception  of  very  few  lines  ; 
his  *  Rulh,'  hia  *  Affliction  of  Margaret,^  his  *  Tin- 
tern  Abbey,*  his  *  Feast  of  Brougham,*  the  *  Water 
Lily,'  the  greater  part  of  the  *  Excursion,'  most  of 
the  *  Sonnets,*  his  great  *  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of 
Immortally  in  Early  Childhood,*  and  many  of  bis 
shorter  lyrical  pieces,  such  as  the  three  on  the 
Yarrow,  and  numbers  more,  are  as  unexception" 
able  in  diction  as  they  are  deep  and  true  in  feeling, 
judged  according  to  any  rules  or  principles  of  art 
that  are  now  patronized  by  anybody.    It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  it  will  not  do  to  look  at  anything  that 
Wordsworth  has  written  through  the  spectacles  of 
that  species  of  criticism  which  was  in  vogue  among 
us  }n  the  last  century ;  we  believe  that  in  several  of 
the  pieces  we  have  named  even  that  narrow  and 
superficial  doctrine  (if  it  could  be  recalled  from  the 
tomb)  would  find  little  or  nothing  to  object  to,  but 
we  fear  it  would  find  as  little  to  admire;  it  had 
no  feeling  or  understanding  of  the  poetry  of  any 
oUier  era  than  its  own, — neither  of  that  of  Homer, 
nor  that  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  nor  tlut  of  our 
own  Elizabethan  age, — and  it  certainlvwoald  not 
enter  fn  into  the  spirit  either  of  that  of  WoTdaworth 
or  of  any  other  great  writer  of  hia  time.  It  is  part, 
and  a  grrat  part,  of  what  the  literature  of  Germany 
has  done  for  us  within  the  last  fifty  years,  that  it 
has  given  a  wider  scope  and  a  deeper  insight  to  our 
perception  and  mode  of  judging  of  the  poetical  in 
all  its  forms  and  manifestations ;  and  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  has  materially  aided  in  establishing 
this  revolution  of  taste  and  critical  doctrine,  by  fur- 
nishing the  English  reader  with  some  of  the  earliest 
and  many  of  the  most  successful  or  most  generally 
appreciated  examples  and  illustrations  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  new  faith.  Even  the  errors  of  Words- 
worth's poetical  creed  and  practice,  the  excess  to 
which  he  has  sometimes  carried  his  employment  of 
the  language  of  the  common  people,  and  his  attempts 
to  extract  poetical  effecto  out  of  trivial  incidents  and 
humble  life,  were  fitted  to  be  rather  serviceable  than 
injurious  in  the  highly  artificial  state  of  our  poetry 
when  he  began  to  write.    He  may  not  have  suc- 
ceeded in  every  instance  in  which  he  has  tried  to 
glorify  the  familiar  and  elevate  the  low,  but  he  has 
nevertheless  taught  us  that  the  domain  of  poetry  is 
much  wider  and  more  various  than  it  used  to  he 
deemed,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  to  be  found 
where  it  was  formerly  little  the  feshion  to  look  for 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  that  the  poet  does  not 
absolutely  require  for  the  exercise  of  his  art  and 
the  display  of  his  powers  what  are  commonly  called 
illustrious  or  distinguished  ^laracter^ajid  an  othez^ 
wise  dignified  subject,  u|ygi;;9^yt^C>@^(@ 
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letrned  vordt.  Of  all  hit  Eogliih  contemporaries 
Wordiworth  ttanda  foremoit  and  alone  aa  the  poet 
of  common  life.  It  is  not  his  only  field,  nor  per- 
haps the  field  in  which  he  is  greatest ;  but  it  is  the 
one  which  is  most  excluuvely  his  own.  He  has,  it 
is  true,  no  humour  or  comedy  of  any  kind  in  him 
(which  is  perhaps  the  explanation  ot  the  ludicnms 
points  that  are  sometimes  found  in  his  serioas 
poetry),  and  therefore  he  is  not,  and  seldom  attempts 
to  be*  what  Burns  wu  fur  his  countrymen,  the  poetic 
interpreter,  and,  as  such,  refiner  as  well  asembalmer, 
of  the  wit  and  merriment  of  the  common  people :  the 
writer  by  whom  that  title  is  to  be  won  is  yet  to  arise, 
and  probably  fixim  among  the  people  Uiemselvea : 
but  of  whatever  is  more  tender  or  more  thoughtful 
in  the  spirit  of  ordinary  life  in  England  the  poetry 
of  Worasworth  is  the  truest  aud  most  compre- 
hensive transcript  we  possess.  Many  of  his  verses, 
cmbodyii^  ss  they  do  the  philosophy  as  well  aa  the 
sentiment  of  this  every- day  human  experience  have 
a  completeness  and  impiesuveness,  as  of  texts, 
mottos,  proverbs,  the  fiurce  of  which  is  universally 
felt,  ana  has  already  worked  them  into  the  texture 
and  substance  of  the  langu^  to  a  for  greater 
extent,  we  apprehend,  than  haa  happened  in  the 
case  of  any  contemporary  writer.  Yet  aurely 
Wordsworth  cannot  take  a  high  rank  for  the  formal 

aualities  of  his  poetiy,  upon  any  theory  of  the  art 
lat  may  be  proposed.  I  n  most  of  his  compositiona 
his  diction  has  merely  the  merit  of  being  direct 
aud  natural ;  in  others  it  swells  out  into  consider- 
able sideodouT  and  magnificence ;  but  it  has  rarely 
or  never  any  (rue  refinement  or  cxquisitenesa.  In 
only  a  very  few  of  his  poems  is  it  even  throughout 
of  any  tolerable  elaboration  and  exactness ;  gene- 
rally, both  in  his  familiar  and  his  loftier  Myle,  it  is 
diffuse  and  unequal,  a  brittle  mixture  of  poetical 
and  prosaic  finms,  like  Uie  inwe  of  iron  and  clay 
in  Nebnchadneszar*s  dream.  The  music  of  hu 
verse,  too,  though  generally  pleasing,  and  sometimes 
impassioned  or  majestic,  is  always  common-place, 
and  equally  destitute  of  subtlety  as  of  or^nality. 


In  all  that  constitutes  artistic  character  the 
poetry  of  Colerit^  is  a  contrast  to  that  of  Werds* 
worth.   C<d«idge^  bom  in  1773,  publiiliod  the 


earliest  of  his  poetry  thst  is  now  remcmbend  ii 
1796,  in  a  small  volume  QoiUainiog  alio  hih 

Eieces  by  Charles  Lamb,  to  which  some  b;  Cbu'a 
iloyd  were  added  in  a  second  editiin  the  foUoviij 
year.  It  was  not  till  1800,  after  he  htd  pndiicc! 
and  printed  separately  his  *  Ode  to  the  Depiniit 
Year'  (1796),  his  noble  ode  entitled  'Fnw' 
(1797).  his '  Feara  in  Solitode'  Q79B},  udb 
translations  of  both  parts  of  Sckitkr's  *  Willo- 
atein,'  that  he  was  first  associated  as  t  poet  od 
author  with  Wordsworth,  in  the  second  n\m  i 
whose  *  Lyrical  BnUada,'  published  in  180Q,  i> 
peared,  as  the  contributions  of  an  anonymoni  frid. 
Coleridge's  *  Ancient  Mariner,'  *  Foster  Moib'i 
Tale,' '  Nightingale,'  and  *  Love.'  "  I  should 
have  requested  this  assistance,"  said  Wordmiti. 
in  his  prefaooi  **  had  I  not  believed  thst  the  pns 
of  my  friend  would,  in  a  great  measure,  bin  ik 
same  tendency  as  my  own,  and  that,  iboDgh  ia 
would  be  found  a  difference,  there  would  lie  fond 
no  discordance  in  the  colours  of  oar  style;  *  ■ 
Di»nions  on  the  subject  of  poetry  do  slmart  entinij 
coincide.  *'  (Coleridge's  own  account,  hovno,  i 
very  differtnt  In  his  *  Biographia  Lilersn,'  in 
tells  us  that,  besides  the  *  Ancient  Uariner/K 
was  preparing  for  the  conjoint  pttblicsti«a, 
other  poems,  the  'Dsrk  Ladie'  and  the  'Ckn- 
tabal,'  10  which  he  should  have  more  nearly  nUd 
his  ideal  than  he  had  done  in  his  first  uica|ii 
when  the  volume  was  brought  out  with  eo  iw^ 
larger  a  portion  of  it  the  praduoe  of  Wordivotiii 
industry  than  hia  own,  that  hia  few  oompoaiim 
"  instead  of  forming  a  fattlaiuey  appeared  ntboa 
interpolation  of  heterogeneous  matter ;"  sod  tin  kr 
adda,  in  reference  to  the  lon^  pre£kce  in  fbc^ 
Wordsworth  had  expounded  his  theory  of  paa]|< 
"  With  many  parts  of  this  preface  in  the  sdwe  on- 
buted  to  them,  and  which  the  woida  uiidosl«d! 
seem  to  authtffise,  I  never  ooncaired ;  bat,  la  w 
omtrary,  objected  to  them  as  erroneous  in  priaciF 
and  contradictory  (in  appearance  at  kast)  botk  t 
other  parts  of  the  same  preface,  and  to  the  sntbKi 
own  practice  in  the  greater  number  of  the  pao* 
themselves."  (Coleridge's  poetry  ia  lemsriuUc  ^ 
the  perfection  of  its  execution,  for  the  exquuttsj 
with  which  its  divine  inibrming  spirit  it  endonii 
with  formal  expression.  The  aubtly  wofCovBrii, 
with  all  their  sky  colours,  seem  to  grow  wtof^ 
thought  or  emotion,  as  the  flower  from  its  italk,' 
the  Isme  from  its  feeding  oU.  Ihe  vuHXii^ 
verse,  too,  especially  of  what  he  has  mittoi  i: 
rh^e,  is  aa  aweel  and  aa  characteristic  h  uT" 
thuw  in  the  langflsp^  placing  faim  for  thil 
excJlonoe  in  the  sane  small  band  iri&Shsbpnn; 

and  Beanmont  and  Fletcher  (in  thnr  lyrici)i)*' 
MUton,and  Collins,  and  Shelley,  wd  Tcssp 
It  was  probably  08»ly  quantity  that  was  waatuj* 
make  Coleridge  the  greatest  poet  of  his  day.  C<r 
tainly,  at  least,  some  things  that  he  has  wiii» 
have  not  been  aurpassed,  if  tbey  Jf 
matched,  any  of  his  contemporwiei.  A»  (■ 
indeed  haa  been  the  case  with  almoat  all  gnstppw 

he  oirtiDued  t^,^ 
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he  wrote ;  some  of  Ms  happiest  Tersea  were  the 
produce  of  his  latest  yean.  Coleridge  surriTed  to 
the  year  1834. 


If  C<Aeridge  wroto  too  little,  Soathey  ma^  be 
■aid  to  have  written  too  much  and  too  rapidly. 
SouthqTi  u  well  aa  Coleridge,  has  beoi  poj^ularly 
reckoned  one  of  the  Lake  poda;  but  it  is  difScult 
to  assign  any  meaning  to  that  name  which  should 
entitle  it  to  compreheod  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Southey,  indeed,  was,  in  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  the  associate  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  ; 
a  portion  of  his  first  poem,  his  *  Joan  of  Arc,^  pub- 
lished  in  1196,  was  written  by  Coleridge ;  and  he 
afterwards  took  up  his  residence,  as  well  as  Words- 
worth, among  the  lakes  of  Cumberland.  But, 
althoQgh  in  bia  first  volume  of  minor  poems,  pub- 
lished in  1197,  there  was  scnnething  o£  the  same 
aimfdidty  or  plainness  oi  style,  and  choice  of  sub- 
jects from  hmnble  life,  m  which  Wordswwth 
sought  to  distii^ah  hiauelf  about  the  same  Ume^ 
the  manner  of  the  tme  writer  bore  only  a  very 
superficial  reaemblance  to  that  of  the  other ;  whe- 
ther it  waa  something  quite  original,  or  only,  in 
the  main,  an  inspiration  caught  from  the  Germans, 
that  gave  its  peculiar  character  to  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  it  was  wanting  in  Soothey's;  he  waa  evi- 
dently, with  all  his  ingenuity  and  fertility,  and 
notwithstanding  an  ambition  of  originality  which 
led  him  to  be  continually  seeking  after  strange 
models,  from  Araluan  and  Hindoo  mythoh^ies  to 
Lstin  hexameters,  of  a  genius  radically  imitative, 
and  not  qualified  to  put  forth  its  strength  except 
while  moving  in  a  beaten  track  and  under  the 
guidsnce  of  laog  eatabHriicd  mlea.  Southcy  was 
b;  natme  a  conservative  in  litenUwe  aa  well  m  in 
politiei»aiid  theccGentricity  of  his  'Thalabea'  and 
*Kehamaa*  was  as  merely  spasmodic  as  the  Jaee^ 
hinism  of  his  *  Wat  Tyler.'  Bnt  even  *  Thalaba ' 
and  *  Kehuna,*  whatever  they  may  be,  »e  surely 
not  poems  of  iht  Lake  school.  Anid  in  moat  of  hu 
other  poems,  especially  in  his  last  and  best  kn^ 
poem, '  Rodctiek,  the  Imt  of  the  GoAIm,'  Soathey 
is  in  verse  what  he  always  was  in  prose,  one  of  the 


most  thoroughly  and  unafiectedly  English  of  our 
modem  writers.   The  verse,  however,  is  too  like 

Srose  to  be  poetry  of  a  very  high  order;  it  is 
owing  and  eloquent,  but  has  little  of  the  distinc- 
tive life  or  lustre  of  poetical  composition.  What 
foreign  inspiration  there  was  in  Southey's  poetry 
he  drew,  not  from  the  modem  literature  of  Ger- 
many, but  from  the  old  ballad  and  romantic 
poetry  Spain. 


SomTt 


Walter  Scott  vrea  never  accounted  one  of  the 
Lake  poets ;  yet  he,  as  well  as  Wordsworth  and 
Colerutge,  was  early  a  driuker  at  the  fountain  of 
German  poetry  ;  his  commencing  publication  was 
a  translation  of  Bfirger's  *  Lenore '  (1196),  and  the 
S|Hrit  and  manner  of  his  original  compositicna 
were,  from  the  first,  evidently  and  powerfully  in- 
fluenced by  what  had  thua  awakened  his  poetical 
faenl^.  Hia  robuat  and  manly  character  (tf  mind, 
however,  and  hia  strong  nationaliam,  with  the 
innate  diapoaition  of  his  unagination  to  live  in  the 
past  rather  than  in  the  future,  saved  him  from 
being  seduced  either  into  the  puerilities  or  eztrava- 
gances  to  which  other  imitators  of  the  German 
writers  among  us  were  thought  to  have,  more  or 
less,  given  way ;  and,  having  soon  found  in  the 
old  ballad-poetry  of  his  own  country  all  the  quali- 
ties which  had  most  attracted  him  in  his  foreign 
fsvourites,  with  odiers  which  had  an  equal  or  still 
greater  charm  for  hia  heart  and  fancy,  he  hence- 
Snth  gave  himaelf  up  almost  exclusively  to  the 
more  congenial  inspiration  of  that  native  minstrelsy. 
His  poema  ten  all  lays  and  romances  of  chivalry, 
but  infinteely  finer  tun  any  that  had  ever  befine 
been  written.  With  all  Uieir  irr^;ularity  and  care- 
Isaaneaa  (qnidities  which  in  some  sort  are  charac- 
teriatm  of  and  essential  to  this  kind  of  poetry),  the 
element  of  life  in  all  writing  which  comes  of  the 
excited  feeling  and  earnest  belief  of  the  writer  is 
never  wanting;  this  animation,  fervonr,  enthusiasm, 
call  it  by  what  name  we  will,  exists  in  greater 
strength  in  no  poetry  than  in  that  Scott,  redeem- 
ing a  thousand  defects,  and  triumphing  over<jiH 
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the  reclemationt  of  criticism.  It  wai  this,  no  doubt, 
more  than  anvthing  else,  which  at  once  took  the 
public  admiTation  by  storm. ,  All  cultivated  and 
perfect  eDjoyment  of  poetry,  or  of  any  other  of  the 
fine  arti,  ia  partly  emotional,  partly  critical  ;*  the 
enji^rnient  and  appreciation  are  oidy  perfect  when 
theae  two  qualities  are  blended ;  but  moat  of  the 
poetry  thM  had  been  produced  amonx  ua  in  mo- 
dem timea  had  aimed  at  afibrding  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  a  critical  gratification.  The  *  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minttrel'  (1803)  surprised  readers  of  all 
degreea  with  a  long  and  elaborate  poem,  which 
carried  them  onward  with  an  escitraaent  of  heart  as 
well  aa  of  head  which  they  had  scarcely  ever  ex- 
perienced before  in  the  perusal  of  poetry.  The 
narrative  form  of  the  poem  no  doubt  did  much  to 
produce  this  effect,  giving  to  it,  even  without  the 
poetry,  the  interest  and  enticement  of  a  novel ;  but 
all  readers,  even  the  least  tinctured  with  a  literary 
taste,  fdt  also,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  charm 
of  the  verse,  and  the  poetic  glow  with  which  the 
work  was  all  alive.  *  Marmion*  (1808)  carried 
the  same  feelings  to  a  much  higha  pitch ;  it  is 
undoubtedly  Scott's  greatest  poem,  or  the  one  at  ■ 
any  rate  in  which  the  nobleat  pasaagea  are  found ; 
though  the  more  domestic  attractions  of  the  *  Lady 
of  th«  Ldte'  (1810)  made  it  tiie  most  popular  on 
its  first  appearance.  Meanwhile,  his  success,  the 
example  he  had  set,  and  the  tastes  which  he  had 
awakened  in  the  public  mind,  bad  affected  our 
literature  to  an  extent  in  various  directions  whidi 
has  scarcely  been  sufllciently  appreciated.  Not- 
withstanding the  previous  appearance  of  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Southey,  and  some  other  writers, 
it  was  Scott  who  first  in  his  day  made  poetry  the 
rage,  and  with  him  properly  commences  the  busy 
poetical  production  of  the  period  we  are  now  re- 
viewing ;  those  who  had  been  in  the  field  before 
him  put  on  a  new  adivity,  and  gave  to  the  world 
their  princi|Ml  worka,  after  his  appearance ;  end  it 
Was  not  till  then  that  the  writer  who  of  all  the 
poets  this  period  attained  the  widest  blaxe  of 
reputation,  eclipsing  Scott  himself,  commenced  hia 
career.  But  what  is  still  more  worthy  of  note  is, 
that  Scott's  poetry  impressed  its  own  character 
upon  all  the  poetry  that  was  produced  among  us 
for  many  years  after  :  it  put  an  end  to  long  worka 
in  verse  of  a  didactic  or  merely  reflective  character, 
and  directed  the  current  of  all  writing  of  that  kind 
into  the  form  of  narrative.  Even  Wordsworth's 
*  Excursion'  (1814)  is  for  the  most  part  a  collec- 
tion of  tales.  If  Scott's  own  genius,  indeed,  were 
to  be  described  by  any  single  epithet,  it  would  be 
called  a  narrative  genius.  Hence,  when  he  left  off 
writing  verse,  he  betook  himself  to  the  production 
of  fictions  in  prose,  wfaidi  were  really  substantially 
the  same  thing  with  his  poems,  and  in  that  freer 
form  of  composition  succeeded  in  eehieviiiff  a  ae- 
cond  reputation  still  more  brilliant  than  hia  first 

*  8m,  la  an  aitlcleOB  tha  '  8M«  of  CtlttetM  taVMBM,'ta  ttm 
Brkiali  aiui  Forrixo  RaTiaw,  K«.  uzU.  (br  hammrf.  1S44).  a  ■feeu- 

Ution  on  the  UbUnciloii  botwMU  theM  twoitetnof  fe«UiiRt  which 


wmhetdvitlcdtabeti 

■l0Dt< 


il.  DOTCl,  ud 


Id  mrmAw,  «««  by  I 
vWt  In|lh  stiiii  MMbi* 


Crabbe,  Campbdl,  and  Moore  wne  ill  bm: 
as  poetical  writers  previous  to  the  hreslmgi^: 
of  Scoit*s  bright  day :  Crabbe  had  paUiucd  j 
first  poem,  *  The  Library,'  ao  far  back  as  in  l'^. 

*  The  Village '  in  1783.  and  *  The  Newspiper  : 
1185;  Campbell, his  ^Pleasuresof  Hope' isU^ 
Moore,  his  ^Anacceoo'  in  1800.  fiatCasiK. 
alone  had  befure  that  epodi  attracted  injow 
denUe  ahare  of  the  inhUc  atteotian  I  aad  em  K 
after  ftUowing  im  hie  firat  long  poensiuk 

*  Hohenlinden,*  hia  *  Battle  of  the  Bdn,'  'a 

*  Mariners  of  En^and,'  and  a  few  (Ufaer  ^ 
pieces,  had  laid  aaide  his  lyre  for  some  fin  si: 
years.  Neither  Crabbe  dot  Mooie  hsd  «>  ([■ 
duced  anything  that  gave  inomiae  of  tiic  kf 
station  tlwy  were  to  attain  in  our  poetioi  h 
rature,  or  had  even  acquired  aoy  geaenl  wax 
aa  writers  of  verse.  No  one  of  the  tbree,  bwt 
can  be  said  to  have  caught  any  part  of  hit  iuk 
from  Soott  Campbell's  first  poem,  jumuks: 
executioB  ia  many  reapecta  ymb,  eviaad  a  s 
glowing  impetuosity  and  imposing  tg^^im. 
declamatioB  the  gemna  of  a  true  and  ongiB^p^ 
and  the  same  guwral  idiancter  that  ditimpase 
his  poetry  in  its  maturcat  foroa,  whidi  am  bear 
acribed  aa  a  combinatien  of  fire  and  ciegua: « 
hia  early  lyrica,  at  kaat  in  their  general  cfto.^ 
not  been  excelled  by  anything  he  hu  since  vies 
although  the  tendency  of  hia  style  to*sriip* 
purity  and  simplicity  has  been  very  merited 
his  later  compoaitiona.  It  was  with  a  wnt" 
poem — hia  ** Penosylvanian  tale"  of  'Gertr^* 
Wyoming*— that  Campbell  On  1809)  returnd* 
woo  the  public  favour,  after  Scott  had  mtdepoer 
and  that  particular  form  of  it,  ao  pjpttlu;* 
continuing  to  obey  tbe  direction  wluch  hi^  « 
giTCU  to  the  pubUe  taste,  he  aftermrdi  pn^ 
his  extittiaite  *  O'Connor's  Child'  and  hU'Tw 
done '  (the  latter,  however,  not  tiU  after  ii«c|" 
of  the  period  we  are  reviewing).  Crabhe.iB'' 
manner,  when  he  at  last,  in  1801,  Ivoke  hii  ^ 
of  twen^yean,  came  forth  with  a  ndiim^u* 
was  new  m  which  conusted  of  mnatiie  feP 
and  he  never  afterwards  attempted  anf  odKr<u 
Narrative,  indeed,  had  formed  the  hs)^* 
most  characteristic  portions  of  Cr^i*«*»  "* 
compositions;  and  he  was  probably  W  * 
resume  hia  pen  mainly  by  the  turn  which  tlMj* 
and  fashion  of  the  time  had  taken  in  fsftnru  ' 
kind  of  poetry  to  which  his  genius  bm*  rtwf 
carried  him.    His  narrative  manner, 

is  scarcely  necessary  to  obaerve,  hu  no  nra"* 
either  to  that  of  Scott  or  to  that  of  Cuip* 
Crabbe's  poetry,  indeed,  both  in  its  fi»»  >« 
ito  spirit,  ia  of  quito  a  pocoliar  and  wemi  9 
lacter.   It  might  be  edled  the  poetiy  of  nuaf 
fact,  fiv  it  is  aa  tnie  ai  any jpnaa,  awl,  at^- 
Thyme,  has  little  about  it  of  the  ontiatiTj^ 
poetry ;  but  tbe  effect  of  poetry,  DemtW»_ 
there  in  great  force,  its  power  hi^  "^L. 
affections  and  presenting  vivid  P*c*«"* 
Other  poets  may  be  and  to  exalt  tbe  ti"^'^ 
nataraUy  fimn  to  it  in/»h»*tneihfaof 
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gination ;  he,  by  a  aubtler  chemistry,  draws  forth 
from  it  its  latent  heat,  making  even  things  tluit 
look  the  coldest  and  deadest  sparkle  and  flash  with 
passion.   It  is  remarkable,  however,  in  how  great 
a  degree,  with  all  iu  origiuatity,  the  poetical  genius 
of  CraUw  was  acted  upm  utd  changed  by  the 
growth  of  new  tastes  and  a  new  spirit  in  the  times 
through  which  he  lived, — how  his  poetry  took  a 
wanner  temperament,  a  richer  colour,  as  the  age 
became  more  poetical.    As  he  lived,  indeed,  in 
two  eras,  so  he  wrote  in  two  styles :  the  first,  a  sort 
of  imitation,  as  we  remarked  in  the  last  Book,  of 
the  rude  vigour  of  Churchill,  though  marked  from 
the  beginning  by  a  very  distinguishing  quaintness 
and  raciness  of  its  own,  hut  comparatively  cautious 
and  common-place,  and  dealing  rather  with  the  sur- 
face than  with  the  heart  of  things ;  the  last,  with  all 
the  old  peculiarities  retained,  and  perhaps  ex^;ge> 
rated,  but  greatly  more  copious,  daring,  and  im- 
petuous, and  infinitely  improved  in  penetration  and 
gennal  efifectiveness.    And  his  poetical  power, 
nourished  by  an  observant  spirit  and  m  thoughtful 
tenderness  of  nature,  omtiniud  to  grow  in  strength 
to  the  end  of  his  life ;  so  that  the  last  poetry  he 
published,  his  *  Tales  of  the  Hall,'  is  the  finest  he 
ever  wrote,  the  deepest  and  most  passionate  in 
feeling  as  well  as  the  happiest  in  execution.  In 
Crabbers  sunniest  passages,  however,  the  gbw  is 
still  that-  of  a  melancholy  sunshine;  compared  to 
what  we  find  in  Moore's  poetry,  it  is  like  the  de- 
parting flush  from  the  west,  contrasted  with  the 
radiance  of  morning  poured  out  plentifully  over 
earth  and  sky,  and  making  all  things  langh  in 
light   Rarely  has  there  been  seen  so  gay,  nimble, 
airy  a  wonder-worker  in  verse  as  Moore;  rarely 
such  a  conjuror  with  words,  which  he  makes  to 
serve  rather  aa  wings  fw  his  thoughts  than  as  the 
gross  attire  or  embodiment  with  which  they  must 
be  encumbered  to  render  them  palpable  or  visible. 
His  wit  is  not  only  the  sharpest  and  brightest  to 
be  almost  anywhere  found,  but  is  produced  appa- 
rently with  more  of  natural  facility,  and  shapes 
itself  into  expression  mora  spontaneously,  than  that 
of  any  other  poet    But  there  is  almost  as  much 
humour  as  wit  in  Moore's  gaiety ;  nor  are  his  wit 
and  humour  together  more  than  a  small  part  of  his 
poetry,  which,  preserving  in  all  its  forms  the  same 
matchless  brilliancy,  finish,  and  apparent  ease  and 
fluency,  breathes  in  its  tenderer  strains  the  very 
soul  of  sweetness  and  pathos.  Moore,  after  having 
risen  to  the  ascendant  in  his  proper  region  of  the 
poetical  firmament,  at  last  followed  the  rest  into 
the  walk  of  narrative  poetry,  and  produced  his 
*  Lalla  Rookh '  (1617) :  it  ia  a  poem,  with  all  its 
defects,  abounding  in  passages  of  great  beauty  and 
splendour ;  but  hia  Songs  are,  nXttr  all,  probably, 
the  compositiimsfor  which  be  will  be  best  remem- 
bered. 

Byron  was  the  writer  whose  blaze  of  popularity 
it  mainly  was  that  threw  Scott's  name  mto  the 
shade,  and  induced  him  to  abandon  verse.  Yet 
the  productions  which  had  this  efiect—tbe  *  Giaour,' 
the  *  Bride  of  Abydos,*  the  *Camir,'  &c.,  pab- 
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lished  in  1813  and  1814  (far  the  new  idolatry  was 
scarcely  kindled  by  the  two  respectable,  but  some- 
what tame  cantos  of  'Childe  HaroId,'written  in  quite 
another  style,  which  appeared  shortly  before  tbeae 
effusions),  were,  in  reality,  only  poems  written  in 
what  may  be  called  a  variation  of  Scott's  own 
manner — Oriental  lays  and  romances,  Turkish 
Marmions  and  Ladies  of  the  Lake.  The 
novelty  of  scene  and  subject,  the  exaggerated  tone 
of  passion  in  the  outlandish  t&les,  and  a  certain 
trickery  iu  the  writing  (for  it  will  hardly  now  he 
called  anything  else),  materially  aided  by  tlie 
mysterious  interest  attaching  to  the  personal  his- 
tory of  the  noble  bard,  who,  whether  he  sung  of 
Giaours,  or  Corsairs,  or  Laras,  was  always  popu- 
larly believed  to  be  "  himself  the  great  sublime  he 
drew,"  wonderfully  excited  and  intoxicated  the 
public  mind  at  first,  and  for  a  time  made  all  other 
poetry  seem  tame  and  wearisome;  Iwt,  if  Bynm 
had  adhered  to  the  style  by  which  his  fame  was 
thus  originally  made,  it  probably  would  have 
proved  transient  enough.  Few  will  now  be  found 
to  assert,  that  there  is  anything  in  these  earlier 
poems  of  his  comparable  to  the  great  passages  in 
those  of  Scott — to  the  battle  in  •  Marmion,'  for 
instance,  or  the  raising  of  the  clansmen  by  the 
fiery  cross  iu  the  '  Lsdy  of  the  Lake,'  or  many 
others  that  might  be  mentioned.  But  Byron's 
vigorous  and  elastic  genius,  although  it  had  already 
tried  various  styles  of  poetry,  was,  in  truth,  as  vet 
only  preluding  to  its  proper  display.  First,  there 
had  been  the  very  small  note  of  the  *  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness;' then,  the  sharper,  but  not  more  original  or 
much  more  promising,  strain  of  the  'Kngltsh 
Bwrds  and  Scotch  Reviewers '  (a  satirical  attempt 
in  ail  respects  inferior  to  Gifibrd's  *  Baviad  and 
Meaviad,'  of  wUch  it  was  a  slavish  imitation) ;  next, 
the  certainly  far  higher  and  more  mutur^,  but 
quiet  and  somewhat  common-place,  manner  of  the 
two  first  cantos  of  Childe  Harold ;  after  that,  sud- 
denly the  false  glare  and  preternatural  vehemence 
of  the«>  Oriental  rhap«,die«^  wl^h  @^«|^ 
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-with  all  thdrhollownetiazid  extravagance,  evinced 
infinitely  more  power  than  anything  he  had  pre- 
vioualy  done,  or  rather  were  the  only  poetry  he 
had  yet  produced  that  gave  proof  of  any  remark- 
able jooetic  geniui.  Hie  *  Praoner  of  Chillon '  and 

*  Pariiina,'  the  *  Siege  of  Corinth  *  and  *  Mazeppa/ 
followed,  all  in  a  spirit  of  fgr  more  truth,  and 
depth,  and  beauty  than  the  other  tales  that  had 
preceded  them  ;  but  the  highest  forms  of  Byron*s 
poetry  must  be  sought  for  in  the  two  last  cantos  of 

*  Childe  Harold,'  in  his  *  Cain '  and  *  Manfred,' 
and,  above  all,  in  his  *  Don  Juan.'  The  last- 
mentioned  eztraordinary  work,  unfinished  as  it  is, 
is  probably  to  he  accounted,  on  the  whde,  the 
greatest  English  poem  producied  in  this  age. 

Yet  the  highest  poeticsl  genius  of  the  time,  if 
it  was  not  that  of  Coleridge,  was,  perhaps,  tliat 
of  Shdley.  Byron  died  in  1824,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-ax;  Shelln  in  1822,  at  that  of  twenty- 
nine.  What  Sheu^  produced  during  the  brief 
term  allotted  to  him  on  earth,  much  of  it  passed 
in  sickneas  and  sorrow,  is  remarkable  for  its 
quantity,  but  much  more  wonderful  for  the 
quality  of  the  greater  part  of  it.  Hia  *  Queen 
Mab/  written  when  he  was  eighteen,  crude  and 
defective  as  it  is,  and  unworthy  to  be  daued  with 
what  he  wrote  in  his  maturer  years,  was  probably 
the  richest  promise  that  was  ever  given  at  so  early 
an  age  of  poetic  power,  the  fullest  assurance  that 
the  writer  was  bom  a  poet.  From  the  date  of  his 
first  published  poem,  *  Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of 
Solitude,'  to  his  death,  was  not  quite  seven  years. 
'  The  Revolt  of  Islam,'  in  twelve  cantos,  or  books, 
the  dramas  of  'Prometheus  Unbound,'  *The 

*  Cend,*  and  *  Hellas,'  the  tale  of  *  Rosalind  and 
Helen,'*  The  Masque  of  Anarchy,*  *The  Sensitive 
Plant,*  *  Julian  and  Maddalo,*  *The  Witch  of 
Atlas,'  '  Epipsychidion,*  *  Adonaia,*  *  The  Triumph 
of  Life,*  the  translations  of  Homer's  *  Hymn  to 
Mercury,' of  the  *  Cyclops'  of  Euripides,  and  of 
the  scenes  from  Calderon  and  from  Goethe's 

*  Faust,'  besides  many  short  poems,  were  the  addi- 
tional produce  of  this  springtime  of  a  life  destined 
to  know  no  summer.  So  much  poetry,  so  rich  in 
various  beauty,  was  probably  never  poured  forth 
with  so  rapid  a  flow  from  any  other  mind.  Nor 
can  much  of  it  be  charged  with  either  imma- 
tnri^  or  carelessness ;  Shelley,  with  all  his  abun- 
dance and  facility,  was  a  fiutidioua  writer,  acrupo- 
lously  attentive  to  the  effect  of  words  and  syllables, 
and  accustomed  to  elaborate  whatever  he  wrote  to 
the  utmost;  and,  although  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  if  he  had  lived  longer  he  would  have  deve- 
loped new  powers  and  a  still  more  masterly  com- 
mand over  the  diflerent  resources  of  his  art,  any- 
thing that  can  properly  be  called  unripeness  in  his 
composition  had,  if  not  before,  ceased  with  hia 

*  Revolt  of  Islam,*  the  first  of  his  poenu  which  he 
gave  to  the  world,  as  If  the  exposure  to  the  public 
eye  had  humed  it  out  Some  haziness  of  thought 
md  uncertainty  of  expression  may  be  found  in 
some  of  his  later,  or  even  latest,  works;  hut  that 
la  not  to  be  confounded  with  rawneii;  it  ii  the 


dreamy  ecstasy,  too  high  for  speeeli,  ii  vHi 
his  poetical  nature,  most  subtle,  scwdk,  i:^ 
voluptuous,  delighted  to  dissolre  and  Iw  iau 
Yet  it  is  marvellous  how  fiir  he  had  nccnM* 
reconciling  even  this  mood  of  l^gbt  vitk  ii 
necessities  of  distinct  expression :  we  wosld  ifp. 
his  *  Epipsychidion  *  (written  in  Ae  lut  ^  i 
his  life)  as  his  crowning  triumph  in  that  ImiJ  i 
writing,  and  as,  indeed,  for  its  wealth  aod  ftsn 
of  all  the  highest  things — of  imaginstioo,  of  op 
sion,  of  music, — one  of  the  greatest  mind«  tr 
wrought  in  poetry.  In  other  styles,  ijiin,  i! 
widely  diverse,  are  the  *  Cenci,*  the  *Ma»iai: 
Anarchy.*  the  *Hymn  to  Mercury'  (fonniliyi 
translation,  hut  essentially  almost  u  mA  t 
original  composition  as  any  of  the  othen).  It> 
hard  to  conjecture  whiU  vrould  ban  beeo  iDfS 
sible  to  him  by  whom  all  this  had  beeo  dou. 

Keats,  bom  in  1796,  died  the  year  It^? 
Shelley,  and,  of  course,  at  a  still  earlier  ig^  k 
his  poetry  is  younger  than  Shelley's  in  s  tee 
bevond  the  di^nee  of  their  yean.  He « 
richly  endowed  by  nature  with  the  potiici)  to^ 
and  all  that  he  has  written  is  stampedvith  orp 
ality  and  power;  it  is  probable,  too,tliitke»iv- 
eoon  have  supplied,  as  far  as  wm  nec«in^ 
important,  the  defects  of  his  education,  u  inc- 
ite had  actually  done  to  a  considerable  eiteiit> 
waa  lull  of  ambition  as  well  as  genim; 
can  scarcely  he  said  to  have  given  twnw'? 
anything  he  has  left  that  he  might  ia  timf 
produced  a  great  poetwad  work.   The  chmEB* 
his  mental  constitution,  explosive  snd 
was  adverae  to  every  kind  of  restimint  and  rot* 
tion ;  and  his  poetry  ia  a  tangled  fcwt,  bns^ 
indeed  and  glorious  mth  many  a  majetfic  os  ■ 


sunny  glade,  hut  stitl  whh  ^ —  . 

savagery  everywhere,  which  it  cooM  Mt  hie 
out  ceasing  altogether  to  be  what  it  ii. 
'  Endymion '  was  published  in  1817 ; 
•  Isabella,*  *The  Eve  of  St  Agnes,'  and 
rion,'  together  in  1820. 

These  are  the  greatest;  bnt  msDyaiae  ibbs 
also  brighten  this  age  of  our  ]joetical  HtentP- 
which  must  here  be  dismissed  with  s  mat  oi^ 
ration:  Rogers,  Leigh  Hunt,  Chsrles  I*"^*^ 
feasor  Wilson,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  (Hotr. 
Allan  Cunninghsm,  Tennant  (theaothorof 'Ab*= 
Fair*),  Hector MacNid,  Grahame(the  lode- 
thc  '  Sabbath  '),'Robert  BhiomBeld,  Hemt  ^ 
White,  James  Montgomery,  Lord  Thari^ 
Strangford,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Shee,  S*r 
Frere,  Maturin,  Proctor  (Barry  Comwill),  * 
man.  Miss  BaiUie,  Mrs.  Hunter,  Mn.GfirtJ 
Opie,  Miss  Mitford,Mis.  HemsM,  *«-J**, 
these,  indeed,  may  merit  no  higher 
than  that  of  agreeable  or 
others,  both  among  thoae  that  have 
and  those  that  are  still  among  us,  www*"' 
language  aa  true  poets,  and  will  be  ; 
received  no  stinted  meaaoie  rf  the  dm"P* 
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poetry  of  thit  period  u  eranpared  vith  the  diTec- 
tion  wluch  poetical  production  hat  more  recently 
taken  amtmg  ub  :  a  much  more  inoonaiderable 

|>ortion  of  it  ran  ioto  a  dramatic  form.  Coleridge, 
indeed,  translated  '  WallensteiD/  and  wrote  bis 
tragedies  of  'Zapolya '  and  *The  Remorse;*  Scott 
(but  not  till  after  tbe  close  of  the  period)  produced 
wbat  he  called  his  "  dramatic  sketch  "  of  '  Halidon 
Hill,'  and  bis  three-act  plays  of  *The  Doom  of 
Devorgoil '  and  the  *  Ayrshire  Tragedy,' — in  all  of 
which  attempts  he  seemed  to  be  deserted  both  by 
his  power  of  dialt^e  and  bia  power  of  poetry  j 
Byron,  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  gave  new 
proof  of  the  wonderful  versatility  of  his  genius  by 
his  *  Marino  Faliero,'  hit  *  Two  Foscari/  hia  <  Sar- 
danapalua,*  and  hia  *  Werner,'  besides  his  *  Man- 
fred *  and  hii  mystery  of  *  Cahi '  in  another  style ; 
and  in  1819  was  published,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
'■  of  modem  English  tragedies,  the  *Cenci'  of 
Shelley.   There  waa  also  Maturin's  half-German, 
half-Irish  melodrama  of  *  Bertram.*    But  the 
imitation  of  the  old  Elizabethan  drama,  of  which 
'  we  have  since  had  so  much,  only  began  in  the 
'  latter  years  of  this  period.    Lamb's  tragedy  of 
'■   *John  Woodvil,'  indeed — which  the  Edinburgh 
Review  profanely  said  might  "be  fairly  consi- 
dered as  supplying  the  first  of  those  lost  links 
i  which  connect  the  improvements  of  j£schylus  with 
:  the  commencement  of  the  art,** — was  published  so 
!  early  as  1802;  but  it  attracted  little  notice  at  the 
'  time,  though  both  by  this  production,  and  much 
:  more  hr  nis  *  Specmiens  of  English  Dramatic 
I  Poets,'  first  publisbcd  in  1808,  Luib  had  a  prin- 
(  cipal  share  in  reviving  the  general  study  and  love 
,  of  our  early  drama.    A  good  deal,  we  believe,  was 
>.  also  done  to  spread  the  fashion  of  that  sort  of 
<  reading  by  the  fictitious  quotations  from  old  plays 
[  which  headed  the  chapters  of  several  of  the 
I  Waverley  novels.    But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Milman's 
tragedy  of  *  Fazio,*  which  appeared  in  1815,  was 
the  first  dramatic  work  studiously  composed  in 
,  imitation  of  the  langut^  of  the  Elisabethan  drama 
which  excited  general  attention. 
Of  the  prose  literature  of  this  period  some  of  its 
,  chief  poetical  writers  were  also  among  the  most 
'.  distinguished  ornaments.    Southey  and  Scott  were 
;  two  of  the  most  voluminous  prose  writers  of  thcii 
',  day,  or  of  any  day ;  Coleridge  also  wrote  much 
,  more  prose  than  verae;  both  Campbell  and  Moore 
are  considerable  auUuns  in  prose ;  there  are  sererat 
I  prose  pieces  among  the  published  works  of  Byron, 
of  Shelley,  and  of  Worasworih ;  both  Leigh  Hunt 
and  Wilson  have  perhaps  acquired  .more  of  their 
fame,  and  given  more  delight,  as  prose  writers 
than  as  poets ;  Charles  Lamb's  prose  writings,  his 
golden  *  Essays  of  Eiia,'  and  various  critic^  dis- 
quisitions and  short  notices,  abounding  in  original 
views  and  the  deepest  truth  and  beauty,  have  made 
his  verse  be  nearly  forgotten.   This  may  be  in 
part  the  cause  of  the  more  poetical  complexion 
which  our  prose  writing  has  generally  assumed 
within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  yean.   Among  the 
other  most  brilliantcor  odtanriae  cooipiciioni  proie 


writen  of  the  period  we  are  reviewing  may  btt 
mendoned,  in  general  literature,  Sidney  Smith* 
Haslitt,  Jeffrey,  Playfair,  Stewart,  Alison,  Thomas 
Brown ;  in  political  disquisition,  Erskine,  Cobbett, 
Brougham,  Mackintosh,  Bentham ;  in  theological 


.  BiiRmui. 


eloquence,  Horsle^,  Wilberforce,  Foster,  Hall, 
Chalmers;  in  fictitious  narrative,  if  isa  Edgewortfa, 
Mrs.  Opie,  Miss  Owenson  (Lady  Morgan),  Mrs. 
Brunton,  Miss  Austen,  Madame  D*  Arblay,  Godwin, 
Maturin ;  in  history.  Fox,  Mitford,  Lingard,  Mill, 
Hallam,  Turner.  The  most  remarkable  prose 
works  that  were  produced  were  Scott's  novels, 
the  first  of  which,  '  Waverley,*  appeared  in  1814. 
A  powerful  influence  upon  literature  was  also 
exerted  from  the  first  by  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
begun  in,  1802;  the  Quar^rly  Review,  begun  in 
1809;  and  Bhickvood's  Magazme,  eatabliahed 
in  ISn. 

Only  a  few  of  the  most  memorable  facta  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery  in 
England,  during  tins  period,  can  be  very  briefly 
noted,  in  astronomy  Herschel  continued  to  pur- 
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sue  his  obeenradons,  commenced  a  riiort  time 
fore  1781,  in  which  year  he  diacoveRd  the  planet 
Uranua :  in  1802,  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
TnuiMctiona  hia  catah^ae  of  500  new  nebuw  and 
nebulous  stars;  in  1803  his  announcement  of  the 
motions  of  double  atars  around  each  other ;  and  a 
long  succession  of  other  important  papera,  illus- 
trative of  the  construction  of  the  heavens,  followed 
down  to  within  a  few  yeats  of  his  death,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four,  in  1822.  In  chemistry,  Davy,  who 
had  published  his  account  of  the  effecta  produced 


by  the  respiration  of  nitrous  oxide  (the  hiughing 
gas)  in  1800,  in  1807  extracted  their  metallic 
bases  from  the  fixed  alkalis,  in  1808  demonstrated 
the  similar  decomposibility  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
in  1811  detected  the  true  nature  of  chlorine  (oxy- 
muriatic  acid),  and  in  1815  invented  his  safety 
lamp;  in  1804  Leslie  published  his  Experimental 
Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Heat ; 
in  1808  the  Atomic  Theory  was  announced  by 
Dalton,  and  in  1814  its  developement  and  illus- 
tration were  completed  by  Wollioton,  to  whom 
both  chemical  science  and  optics  are  also  indebted 
for  various  other  valuable  services. 

The  period  now  under  consideration  is  so 
limited,  and  so  much  which  properly  belongs  to 
its  history  as  regards  the  Fine  Arts  has  necessarily 
been  anticipated  in  the  last  Book,  that  our  notice 
of  this  subject  must  be  short,  and  in  some  parti- 
culars incom|ilete. 

The  first  years  of  the  nineteendi  century  were 
eminently  unfavourable  to  Architecture.  Neither 
the  attention  nor  the  resources  of  a  government 
ever  backward  in  the  active  encouragement  of  the 
arts  was  likely  to  be  extended  to  them  at  this 
great  political  crisis.  The  erection  of  public 
buildings  was  for  a  time  almost  suspended,  and 
there  was  little  hope  that  the  retix^rade  movement 
in  architecture  which  marks  the  former  portion  uf 
the  reign  of  George  III.*  would  change  its  course, 

•  See  ante,  vol.  iii.,  p.  ni.  - 


at  a  moment  when  the  last  professors  of  i  Id 
mate  school  had  disappeared  from  the  world,  ol 
the  rising  generation  were  shut  out  from  the  f> 
suit  of  knowledge  in  thoae  claiaie  regioBi  tn 
whence  alone  freah  and  healthy  inqursninirfe 
can  be  drawn. 

At  the  banning  of  the  present  period  tht  It- 
aion  of  a  taste  for  the  Greek  style  fasd  impim. 
new  character  to  art  throughout  Eun^ 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  its  inflacnct,  i:  *■ 
least  two  instances,  was  for  a  time  debdedlTT 
nidous.    If  painting  in  France  and  srchhedm: 
England  received  an  impulaion  from  the  m.^ 
Greek  art,  it  was  speedily  checked  by  tbc 
views  and  principles  by  which  it  wss  sccocDpjt 
In  bodi  cases  the  arts  were  in  a  state  which  a-- 
loudly  for  reformation :  in  both,  Greek  vt  > 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  a  new  style :  n  k: 
was  the  r^ht  path  poxmed  which  ihoutd  if 
led  to  mccesi.   In  France  the  mechsiiicil  Dr. 
supported  in  the  public  esteem  by  the  imsc 
mcination  of  his  political  character,  aabUc 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  school  whidi  lecn'- 
have  aimed  at  reducing  the  whole  sn  of  hi-*tw 
painting  to  an  imitation  of  basao-rcliero  loi  - 
figures  on  Greek  vases;  and  somethios 
analogous  may  be  found  in  the  compilitKm  cr^ 
English  school  of  architecture  during  i1k  aa 
period. 

In  a  formAr  Bock  the  last  profenon<f^ 
Italian  school  of  architecture  in  Ei^ndw^ 
traced  from  the  immediate  neceaion  af  1^ 
Burlington  down  to  Sir  William  Chsmlm;*^ 
if  during  the  last  twenty  yean  <^  the  le^  -| 
George  III.  there  yet  remained  any  desctodua^ 
this  Bchotd  capable  of  developing  an  arciiiie^ 
compoaiticm  in  m  sound  Italian  s^le,  tbcTuy 
to  be  found  among  thoae  who  occapied  da  T' 
cipal  share  of  pubue  considention  ud  pnt^' 
The  exquisite  refinement  of  Greek  ut,  n  s  - 
been  revealed  by  the  great  work  of  Atte* 
Stuart,  and  the  other  researches  and  paUitf''' 
to  which  it  had  given  rise,  had  soddailT  >^ 
the  public  mind  in  a  manner  which  Ifft  ^ ' 
room  for  the  exercise  of  the  judgment,  um) 
art  was  unfortunately  adopted,  not  as  ■  pr^' 
but  as  a  fashion.    The  reproduction  of  ^'^ 
was  demanded  without  reference  to  the 
of  their  appl  ication,  or  to  the  reladoos  wbicii 
tially  constitute  the  beauty  of  srcbiiectnrt  - 
system  which  reduced  the  art  and  scioKc  •'i 
lecture  to  the  appropriatini  itf  ready-nsde  ui^' 
and  dispensed  with  ao  much  of  the  Iwd'* 
study  and  thought— a  &ith  in  art  whose  tim  *' 
so  easy — could  scarcely  fsil  to  attnct  diK;' 
and  Greek  architecture  (so  called) 
existence  in  England  in  the  most  stwitin  : 
in  which  the  narrowest  spirit  of  iam«^ 
produce  it.* 

What  the  Romans  did  for  the  siduuet:^ 

nnt  bmm  i»  tht  Cwteriwuy  grty^t  Chi  to  chiwfc. 
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the  Greeki,  and  what  the  great  Italian  masters  did 
for  that  of  the  Rornans,  and  might  have  done  for 
the  purer  style  had  they  been  able  to  advert  to  it — 
the  coDsistwt  and  harmoniout  adaptation  of  the 
original  elements  to  new  combinations  suggested 
by  new  institutions  and  habits, — are  lessons  vhich 
appear  to  have  been  all  but  universally  orerlooked 
in  the  revival  of  Greek  architecture  in  England ; 
and  that  much  was  accomplished  in  the  right 
direction  by  ons  who  had  the  courage  to  think  for 
himself,  and  to  bring  to  the  undertaking  the  mind 
of  an  artist  and  the  persererance  of  an  enthusiast, 
is  a  bitter  reproach  to  those  who  have  coldly 
repelled  every  opportunity  of  doing  more.  The 
early  works  of  Sir  John  Soane  and  their  general 
character  have  already  been  referred  to.  It  was 
not  \mtil  the  Bank  of  England  was  placed  in  hia 
hands  *  that  his  ambition  to  be  original  appears  to 
have  been  thoroughly  awakened;  but  from  that 
time  he  seems  to  have  given  himself  to  the  study 
of  new  combinations  in  architecture,  fitted  to 
modern  exigencies,  and  adapted  to  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  Qnek  style ;  with  what  success 
will  be  testified  to  gflflerationB  to  come  in  that  vast 
pile  of  building  which  occupied  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  dther  in  enlarging  its  boundaries  or  re- 
placing the  work  of  his  predecessors.  The  result 
of  this  great  labour  is  dncribed  by  an  eminent 
French  architect  t  as  *'  a  work  admirable  for 
solidity  and  grandeur,  elegance  of  detail,  decoration 
rich  without  excess,  and  a  harmony  which  attests 
the  talent  and  judgment  of  the  architect.". . Vast 
halls,**  continues  this  critic,  "  spacious  courts  of 
different  forms  and  dimensions,  present  the  most 
picturesque  and  varied  efitiects.   There  are  several 

•  Sm  uite.  TCl.  lU.,  ^  73*.  t  H.  HiUorr. 


domed  apartments  of  the  most  noble  simplicity, 
and  both  the  eye  and  the  judgment  are  struck  with 
the  ingenuity  of  the  means  employed  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  light.  The  eEfects  produced  by  these 
means,  and  by  proportions  adapted  to  the  localities, 
and  to  the  characteristics  of  the  architecture,  are 
often  marvellous." 

It  might  convey  much  instruction  to  those  who 
refer  proficiency  in  art  to  the  spontaneous  inspira- 
tion of  genius^  to  examine  the  process  by  which 
snch  results  have  been  achieved.  It  was  not 
without  severe  study  that  Soane  developed  his 
style,  nor  without  long  experience  that  he  wrought 
it  up  to  consistency,  nor  without  extreme  caution 
that  he  resolved  to  apply  it  to  a  great  public  work. 
It  was  not  for  some  years  after  his  appointment  to 
the  Bank  that  he  commenced  his  operations  on  the 
exterior,  and  the  first  of  a  progressive  series  of 
designs  for  the  north  side  *  euiibits  a  timid  com- 
position garnished  with  Greek  Doric  columns, 
without  a  trace  of  the  character  of  the  existing 
building.  As  little  of  the  peculiarities  which  he 
afterwards  so  freely  introduced  into  his  street 
architecture  is  to  be  seen  in  Buckingham  House, 
Pall  Mall,  built  in  1790.  His  treatment  of  inte- 
rior decoration  was  developed  sooner  ;  and  in  the 
old  vestibule  t  to  the  Rotunda  at  the  Bank,  the 
first  part  of  his  great  work  actually  executed, 
nothing  remains  of  the  meagre  style  of  ornament 
which,  in  his  early  works,  he  had  shared  with  his 
contemporaries.  The  designs  for  the  Lothbury 
Court  were  made  in  1797,  and  in  1805  he  executed 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  edifice,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  realised  to  its  fullest  extent  his  own 

*  Pmsrved  in  tha  Smus  Muianm. 
f  Now  [iirt  of  tliB  TiOdiUTV. 
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Conception  of  the  style  he  had  created,  and  in 
which  its  beautiea  and  capabilitiei  are  certunly 
displayed  to  the  beat  adrantage.  The  subject  was 
fortunate.  The  extent  of  blank  wall  which  flanks 
the  columns  is  closely  associated  with  what  is 
popularly  understood  of  the  character  of  Greek 
architecture,  and  the  beautiful  Corinthian  order, 
^vhich  the  architect  chose  as  the  basis  of  his  style, 
had  the  advantage  of  Dovelty,  as  well  as  the 
authority  of  the  antique  ;  but  the  skill  with  which 
the  irregular  conformation  of  the  building  is 
masked,  the  original  and  picturesque  variety  of 
the  outline,  the  play  of  light  and  ^^e,  the  judi- 
cious distribution  of  the  ornament,  and,  above  all, 
the  perfect  harmony  with  which  all  the  elements  are 
blended  together,— these  are  beauties  of  his  own 
creation,  which  well  merit  the  utmost  eulogium  ever 
passed  upon  the  work,  and  fully  redeem  some  sole- 
cisms in  composition,  which  are  not  to  be  denied. 

In  1794  Soane  had  been  ordered  by  a  committee 
of  the  Lords  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  designs 
he  made  for  this  object  are  many  and  progressive, 
ending  in  a  magnificent  and  highly  classical  com- 
position, extending  in  a  colonnade  along  the  river, 
and  embodying  in  the  plan  some  noble  halls,  in 
which  the  architect  proposed  to  display  the  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture  on  an  extensive  scale,  to 
the  honom-  of  our  heroes  and  statesmen. 

The  great  merit  of  Soane'a  peculiar  style  is  to 
be  found  in  the  consistency  of  the  detail.  In  hia 
plana  and  conatouction  he  is  soundly  practical. 
His  compositionB  take  the  forms  dictated  by  utility 
and  convenience,*  but  they  derive  irom  a  detail 
based  on  the  purest  examples  of  antiquity,  and 
always  harmonious,  a  character  more  essentially 
Greek  than  can  ever  be  attained  by  the  most  literal 
transcript  of  Greek  art  misunderstood  and  mis- 
applied. In  this  respect  Soane  stands  in  the  high 
position  of  an  inventor.  Even  in  those  works — 
and  they  were  not  few  in  his  later  years — when 
mannerism  had  superseded  style,  and  the  pic- 
turesque had  degenerated  into  the  whimsical,  this 
harmony  of  parts  is  never  compromised,  not  even 
where  the  parts  are  wantonly  multiplied  and 
crowded  tt^her. 

The  indisputable  eminence  of  Soane  in  hia  pro- 
fession opened  to  him  a  considerable  thtxt  of  em- 
ployment. His  works,  both  public  and  private, 
are  numerous ;  and,  although  his  peculiar  style  died 
with  him,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  his  example, 
in  abolishing  the  flimsy  decoration  which  continued 
to  taint  even  the  works  of  James  Wyatt,  and  deve- 
loping original  principles  in  composition,  has  had 
an  important  and  durable  effect  upon  art — a  result 
more  to  hia  honour  than  if  he  had  left  behind,  him 
a  boat  of  imitators.  We  can  indicate  only  a  fbw  of 

*  Th*  1«w  rourti  *t  WMtmimUr  prnent  an  extraple  of  Soaue'i 
nnrivBlW  tkill  in  dMribntiOD  nndcr  tlie  mott  dUBcalt  dietUBabtncBs. 
In  U>  publiration  eoLliled  l^llllic  anil  FriTate  Rulldln^i,  Soane  has 

Sivm  nn  amuidn),' aoconnt  of  the  embamMmriit*  tlim«ii  In  hit  way 
nrlng  tb^nropMaof  thcae  biiildhis*;  but  aona  of  ths  niort  sigwnt 
anecdotM  liluauatin  of  iB&oranM  andTanitj  are  aappmaedlit  the 
yuMUwd  work.  TlMnunntibtededilknliWManeiniattlwinaer 
hai  mat  vUh  it  tMt  maot  in  Oxt  ilimij  of  tha  French  Iiutituta. 


his  works,  especially  as  many  of  them  bckigtoi 
date  beyond  the  reign  of  Geoi^e  UI.  Utt  m 
house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which,  vith  da 
collection  of  art  contained  within  it,  he  mtmii- 
cently  bestowed  upon  the  public,  w&b  built  i 
1812;  the  picture  gallery  at  Dulwicb  in  tbeiam 
year ;  the  National  Debt  Office  in  1818 ;  the  Iii 
Courts  fi-om  1820  to  1822;  the  rco/a  rn^  it  tbc 
late  Houseof  Lords  inl822;  Trinity  ChnrchiMin- 
lebone,  in  1 824 ;  and  the  State  Paper  Office  in  Iii 
One  of  his  latest  works  was  the  Treasury  huildiD|it 
Whitehall,  a  fragment  of  an  extensive  da^iri 
therefore  not  to  be  understood  in  its  pKKDttWt 


Stm  J.  Som,  n.A. 

So«ne  became  a  Royal  Academician  in  160!^  ni 
in  1806  succeeded  to  the  proftasordiip  of  aniiifr 
ture,  an  oflSce  which  he  filled  with  emioait  tarn, 
although  from  adverw  circnnutmces  hii  kcm 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  their  scope  Umiii 
In  1815  *  he  was  attached  to  the  Office  of  Wdtla: 
and  in  1831  he  received  the  fauHmr  of  knigbM 
He  died  in  1837. 

By  William  Wilkins,  Greek  architecture  ra 
adopted  in  another  spirit.    His  aim  appnn  ^ 
have  been  to  purify  architectural  compoBitiiBi 
confining  it  to  the  reproduction  of  ^e  moit  tm^ 
combinations  of  antiquity ;  with  what  success  ms^ 
be  safely  predicated,  even  without  the  erMi'- 
afforded  by  his  works.   The  abuse  of  poitkcf-. 
the  forms  and  proportions  of  which,  being 
dered  perfect,  are  supposed  to  beMow  somnbir^ 
approaching  perfection  upon  everything  to 
they  can  be  attadied,  is  the  principal  disnetait 
of  the  school  which  Wilkins  may  be  held  to 
sent;  and  it  would  he  difficult  to  name  mjieff^ 
tion  of  building  to  which  porticoes  hsre  not  bcs 
appended — crude  copies,  most  of  them,  fiom  Gift 
temples,  without  discrimination  of  chsrscter.e- 
attempt  at  that  skilful  adaptation  to  the  otlKT 

'  On  tha  death  of  Jamca  Wyatt,  wbfB  tha  ivrattani  •«  >^ 
delled.  On  ihb  occarinn  the  uffica  of  Mmwr-gOMnMkt  tS^ ' 
3oam.  Wna,  and  riiimliiira  'mii  PM  !>■.  Wtl  W<  ^'''T"*' 
It  b  m  AoUabed  ei^jlB  oStti^VJiO  OVl^^ 
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ditiona  of  the  edifice,  which  appears  in  aome  mo- 
dern porticoes  of  an  earlier  date,  deeply  condemned 
by  artists  of  this  school  for  want  of  "  purity." 
At  Hayleybury  College,  as  the  monotonous  length 
of  wall  is  too  great  to  be  relieved  by  one  portico, 
Wilkias  has  given  us  three  ;  and,  with  a  little  in- 
consistency, the  principal  and  most  conspicuous 
has  no  door  within  it.  In  the  design  for  Downing 
College,  at  Cambridge  (only  partially  executed), 
five  Greek  porticoes  are  grouped  together,  and  the 
most  elaborately  ornamented  example  of  the  Ionic 
order  is  nsBociated  with  ranges  of  windows  destitute 
even  of  an  architrave.  Even  in  his  villas  and 
cuuntry-houses  the  one  idea,  the  inexorable  Greek 
portico,  is  the  unfailbg  feature.  Upon  Wilkins's 
later  works  it  does  not  come  within  our  province 
to  remark ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the 
National  Gallery  he  has  found  himself  under  the 


necessity  of  departing  widely  from  his  established 
notions,  without  being  able  to  substitute  anything 
of  value  in  their  place.  Wilkins  died  in  1839. 
He  was  a  man  df  the  highest  attainments  and  ac- 
complishments, and  seems  to  have  been  qualified 
to  shine  in  any  pursuit  connected  with  the  liberal 
sciences,  rather  than  that  which  he  adopted ;  but  he 
derived  an  extensive  employment  from  hie  authority 
as  a  scholar  and  a  critic ;  and,  little  as  he  may  have 
done  to  secure  the  applause  of  posterity,  he  holds 
an  important  place  among  the  architects  of  his  day. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre,  erected  in  the  Greek  style 
in  1809,  was  the  first  public  work  of  Sir  Robert 
Smirke,  who  so  rapidly  attained  the  eminence 
which  he  has  long  occupied  that  in  1815  he 
was  associated  with  Soane  and  Nash,  both  greatly 
hia  seniors,  in  the  Board  of  Works.  The  works 
of  this  architect  are  far  more  numerous  than  those 


of  any  of  his  contemporaries;  and  it  must  suffice 
to  enumerate,  as  examples  of  various  classes  of 
buildings,  the  Mint,  the  Library  and  other  new 
rooms  at  the  British  Museum,  the  Post-OfSce,  the 
church  in  Wyudham  Place,  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, the  Union,  Junior  United  Service,  and  Carl- 
ton club-houses,  the  law  courts  at  Gloucester,  and 
Lowther  Castle. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  of  the 
Anglo-Greek  school  of  architecture  further  than  to 
observe,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  edifices 
which  it  may  claim  for  its  own  are  in  a  style  apart 
from  either  the  originality  of  Soane  or  the  academical 
system  of  Wilkins,  a  consequence  which  arises  out  of 
the  summary  process  of  applying  the  Greek  orders 
and  detail  to  the  old  established  modes  of  compo- 
sition. Thus,  in  churches,  we  have  the  outlines  of 
Gibbs ;  and  in  every  other  class  of  building,  where 
a  portico  is  dispensed  with,  the  common-place  of 
the  Italian  and  French  schools,  from  the  best  of 
the  one  to  the  worst  of  the  other — from  the  base- 


ment and  loggia  of  the  Palladian  villa  to  the  dis~ 
proportioned  frame  of  pilasters  of  the  garden  of 
the  Palais  Royal — but  with  Greek  anta  substituted 
for  pilasters,  and  the  most  dreary  monotony  in  the 
details  and  decorations  whicli  can  result  from  a 
perpetual  repetition  of  the  few  component  parts 
and  ornaments  to  be  found  in  Stuart's  *  Athens,* 
or  at  second-hand  in  '  The  Carpenter's  Guide.* 
Whether  the  details  which  the  Greeks  adapted  to 
the  severe  and  uniform  simplicity  of  outline  which 
characterises  their  temples  are  sufficiently  varied 
and  flexible  to  amalgamate  with  modes  of  compo- 
sition so  totally  different,  is  a  question  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  generally  propounded  in  the 
reign  of  Geoi^e  III. 

Contemporary  with  Soane  and  Wilkins  was  John 
Nash,  an  architect  of  a  very  different  stamp  from 
either,  but  who  held  for  several  years  that  ascend- 
ancy which  royal  patronage  never  fails  to  bestow. 
Nash  inherited  from  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  under 
whom  he  studied,  an  elegant  taste  in  villa  archi- 
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tecture,  and  some  of  his  early  works  of  this  class 
possess  a  high  degree  of  merit.  Beyond  these 
Nash  has  left  little  that  can  command  praise,  for 
he  was  a  total  stranger  to  the  study  of  architecture 
as  a  fine  art,  beyond  the  mere  routine  of  a  pro* 
fesstonal  education.  At  the  commeDcement  of  the 
regency,  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  was 
promised  as  one  of  the  important  benefits  to  result 
from  a  new  court ;  but  the  establishment  in  the 
royal  favour  of  an  architect  content  to  lend  himself 
to  the  fashion  of  the  hour  augured  little  for  the 
cause  of  architecture^  or  for  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  a  question  which  then  began  to  be  generally 
agitated,  of  providing  a  national  palace  conformable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  British  sovereign — a  question 
which  began,  as  far  as  Nash  was  concerned,  with 
a  design  for  spreading  out  Holland's  beautiful 
casino  of  Carlton-houte  by  a  colonnade  on  one  side, 
and  a  Gothic  fa^c  on  the  other,  was  continued  by 
the  amplification  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  lo  its 
present  extent,  and  ended  in  the  half  measure  of 
converting  Buckingham  Palace  into  a  form  of  which 
comiderable  modificationB  have  since  been  found 
necessary. 

Nevertheless,  Nash  was  a  man  of  high  talent 
and  energy,  and  to  none  of  hia  profession  do  pos- 
terity owe  more  gratitude.  Regent-street  and  the 
Regent's  Park  are  his  lasting  monuments,  not  for  the 
architectural  character  of  the  buildings  with  which 
they  are  lined,  but  for  the  enlarged  views  under 
which  he  devised,  and  the  indomitable  perseverance 
and  public  spirit  with  which  he  carried  out,  his 


plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  metTopola, 
realising  all  that  had  been  dreamed  of  the  beiK^ 
to  be  derived  from  combined  operations  in  R?-' 
lating  the  growth  of  this  modern  Bsbylcm,  ibiI- 
with  the  zeal  of  an  artist  and  the  skill  oi  i 
financier,  baaing  the  creation  of  m^ificcnt  tU- 
roughfares  upon  the  improvement  of  the  pubi'< 
revenue.  It  is  necessary  only  to  consider  the  on^ 
and  limited  character  of  metropolitan  impronmcE^ 
before  the  formation  of  Regent-street,  and  the 
scale  upon  which  it  has  since  been  executed  wi 
contemplated,  to  appreciate  the  valae  of  tht  a- 
ample  which  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  eiti- 
blishing.  Nor  is  the  advancement  of  oar  ttittt 
architecture  less  due  to  his  influence.  Wbiten 
may  be  thought  of  his  own  performances  in  ^ 
department,  he  banished  the  umnitigsted  bnd 
walls  which  deform  some  of  the  best  qutiteiK^ 
modern  London,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  ■ 
of  architecture  which  has  of  IfUe  assumed  t  hi^ 
and  firm  position  in  art.  To  the  talent  of  Sui 
we  also  owe  tiie  conversion  of  the  inaccetul^r 
swamp  of  St.  James's  Park  into  the  ptes<lr^ 
ground  now  open  for  the  recreation  uid  gratitic^ 
tioD  of  the  public. 

Of  Nashua  works  there  is  little  more  to  be  nni 
The  church  in  Langham-place  is  one  of  tlie  ^■ 
and  a  work  of  intrinsic  merit,  however  it  may  b'" 
been  criticised  and  ridiculed.  Its  esscDtiil 
is  the  want  of  unity,  and  of  union,  betveeo 
portico  and  the  body  of  the  building.  The  ioomf 
may  be  advantageously  compared  with  thit  of »! 
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Other  modern  ediGceof  the  same  clusa.  Nash  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  1835. 

During  this  period  of  architectural  experiment, 
the  study  of  Gothic  architecture  (we  may  paaa  over 
the  Egyptian  and  Hindoatanee,  both  of  which  had 
their  day)  was  pursued  under  more  favourable 
auspices  than  had  generally  attended  the  Greek 
fashion.  The  well  known  essay,  by  the  Rev- 
James  Bentham,  on  the  progression  of  styles 
which  marks  the  English  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages,  first  published  in  1771,  had  esta- 
blished a  sound  principle  upon  which  it  might  be 
classified  and  investigated,  and  the  graphic  labours 
of  John  Carter  had  now  illustrated  the  researches 
pursued  in  the  writings  *of  Warton,  Milner,  and 


Whittington.  Tlie  voluminous  publications  of 
John  Britton,  commenced  in  1807,  opened  an  in- 
valuable fund  of  materials  and  information  to  the 
architect  and  antiquary;  and  in  1816  John  Rick- 
man,  by  his  "  Attempt  to  discriminate  the  styles  of 
English  architecture,"  6xed  its  revival  on  the  most 
solid  basis  upon  which  art  can  rest,  by  populariz- 
ing its  study,  and  placing  the  means' of  judging 
well  within  the  general  view.  Thus  was  the  theory 
of  Gothic  architecture  developed ;  but  its  practical 
advance  was  more  tardy,  especially  in  the  domestic 
styles.  In  this  branch  of  architecture  James 
Wyatt  maintained  his  position  until  his  death  in 
1815,  and  between  1806  and  1814  erected  Ash- 
ridge,  in  Buckinghamshire,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
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tensive  and  Buccessful  of  bis  works,  although  not 
without  his  usual  faults.  The  great  staircase, 
with  all  the  maguiBcence  that  space  and  line  detail 
can  effect,  still  betrays  in  it«  composition  a  deli* 
ciencyof  appreciation  of  the  };enuine  characteristics 
of  the  style.  Yet  the  merits  of  James  Wyatt  were 
such  as  to  justify  his  inHuence,  and  he  lived  to  see 
at  least  the  promise  of  that  preponderance  which 
has  since  been  acquired  for  the  taste  he  contributed 
BO  greatly  to  create. 

In  the  hands  of  other  architects  of  the  period 
the  Gothic  style  exhibits  too  much  of  the  spirit  of 
undiscriminating  imitation.  The  immense  and 
magnificent  pile  of  Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire,  built  by 
William  Porden,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 


is  a  collection  of  parts  proper  to  ecclaiuticil 
architecture,  combined  in  a  manner  foreign  luinr 
principle  of  Gothic  composition ;  aud,  about  ue 
same  time,  two  eminent  architects  disputed  for 
honour  of  having  designed  a  centre  to  Cunlm 
House,  professedly  imitated  from  the  apus  li 
Henry  VII.*b  chapel.  These  examples  are  bi:: 
types  of  many  less  important  edifices  of  tlie 
class.  Nash  built  castles  with  a  picturesque  fet/ 
ing  and  knowledge  of  detnil  superior  to  any  nfb 
Contemporaries  except  Wyatt;  but  his  tumti n 
clustcreid  in  a  profusion  characteristic  of  the  ui- 
shop  rather  than  of  the  feudal  agea,  and  his  michi- 
coulis  frowns  over  veraudtihs  and  French  cw 
nients. 


E\1UN  IlAU.,  CUKkUIUIt. 


Thomas  Harrison,  of  Chester,  must  not  be 
omitted  in  a  notice  of  the  architecture  of  this 
period.  He  enjoyed  an  extensive  reputation,  and 
has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  his  adaptation  of  the 
Greek  style  in  the  entrance  to  the  public  buildings 
which  he  erected  on  the  site  of  Cheater  Caatle. 
To  Harrison  is  attributed  the  credit  of  having 
called  the  attention  of  l^ord  Elgin  to  the  Athenian 
marbles. 

Waterloo  Bridge,  commenced  in  181 1,  under  Sir 
John  Reiinie ;  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  erected  in  the 
Batne  year,  by  Benjamin  Wyatt,  on  the  destruction 
of  Holland's  building  by  fire;  the  Custom-House, 
in  1813,  by  David  Laing  (since  altered  by  Sir  R. 
Smirke),  and  Bethlehem  Hospital,  by  James  Lewis, 
in  1815 — are  to  be  noticed 'as  the  most  important 
public  works  not  yet  incidentally  mentioned  of 
the  latter  years  of  George  III.  Pancras  church  may 
be  added  as  a  model  of  the  academical  school  of 
Greek  architecture. 

The  progress  made  in  architecture  since  the 


reign  of  George  HI.,  so  far  as  it  may  be  dutbix 
increased  liberality  displayed  in  providing  fnf 
erection  of  public  buildings,  may  be  dated  fw" 
the  period  when  the  resources  of  the  country  ccila 
be  tunicd  in  the  direction  of  the  fine  aits.  Afiff 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  arts  in  gwert. 
and  to  the  honour  aud  dignity  of  the  nation  as  cte- 
nected  with  their  encouragement,  was  "''^ ' 
1816,  by  the  purchase  of  the  Elgin  maibles  foitK 
British  Museum  (where  the  nucleus  of  the  pre** 
collection  of  ancient  art  had  been  formed  by  w 
purchase  of  the  Townley  marbles  in  1805),  o-' 
the  time  is  already  come  when  wonder  and  ox- 
tempt  are  the  only  feelings  wiih  which  it  i*?*" 
sible  to  peruse  the  records  of  the  folly,  ignoranct 
meanness,  and  party  spite  which  could 
the  acquisition  of  those  works  as  a  waste  of  IK 
public  money.*  In  1818  the  appointment  rfi 
commission  for  the  erection  of  new  churches. 
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aided  liy  the  parliamentary  grant  of  a  million 
sterling,  opened  to  architecture  in  particular  a  new 
field  for  its  development.  How  the  magnificent 
anticipations  excited  by  this  proceeding  of  the 
legislature  have  been  realised,  is  a  subject  not 
within  the  range  of  the  present  review. 

In  Painting,  the  establishment  of  the  English 
school  of  water-colours,  so  honourable  to  our  coun- 
try, and  10  influential  upon  art  in  general,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  the 
arts  during  the  early  yean  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  name  of  Paul  Sandby  hu  already  been 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  but  there 
is  an  interval  of  progressive  advancement  between 
the  works  of  that  accomplished  draughtsman  and 
the  fall  development  of  painting  in  water-colour, 
as  it  is  understood  in  the  present  day,  and  it  is 
nec-essary  to  take  a  short  retrospect  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  art- 

The  claims  of  Sandby  as  "  the  father  of  water- 
colour  painting"  are  well  founded.  He  was  the 
first  to  lead  the  way  in  that  branch  of  drawing  to 
which  water-colours  have  been  the  most  exten- 
sively applied,  and  which  has  been  named  "  To- 
pographical Art  '* — the  representation  with  fidelity 
and  truth  of  local  scenery  and  buildings,  with  due' 
attention  to  the  detail  and  linear  perspective; 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  this  ftucinating  style 
should  have  remained  so  long  in  abeyance  in  a 
country  so  favourable  for  its  development,  notwith- 
standing the  example  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
painters,  and  of  Hollar,  who  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered our  own  countryman.  Still,  for  colour,  and 
for  those  forcible  and  harmonious  effects  which 
constitute  the  charm  of  the  English  school  of 
water-colour,  Sandby  effected  little.  He  drew 
with  a  firm  penned  outline,  produced  a  simple 
effect  of  light  and  shade  with  Indian  ink,  and 
added  an  indication  of  the  local  tints  with  thin 
washes  of  transparent  colour.  Michael  Angelo 
Rooker,  the  son  of  Edward  Booker  *  and  also  an 
eminent  topographical  engraver,  prepared  his  own 
drawings  for  some  of  hii  best  works,  and  went 
a  step  farther  in  the  treatment  of  local  colour, 
especially  in  representing  with  picturesque  e^t 
the  weather*stained  character  of  old  buildings. 
The  topographical  labours  of  Heame  and  Byrne 
have  been  noticed  in  a  former  Book  under  the 
head  of  Engraving.  The  drawings  for  the  work 
which  bears  their  joint  names  were  the  produc- 
tion of  Heanie,  and,  though  they  cannot  be  cited  as 
specimens  of  colouring,  they  derive  a  superior 
degree  of  harmony  from  being  tinted  over  cold  and 
warm  greys.  He  also  used  the  i)en  with  more 
judgment  than  Sandby,  making  it  subservient  to 
the  expression  of  the  detail,  a  system  which  may 
be  traced  in  some  of  the  most  masterly  productions 
of  our  living  punters  of  architecture.  John  Clevel^, 
who  accompanied  the  first  Lord  Mulgrave  on  his 
northern  expedition  in  1173,  and  aflerwarda  at- 
tended Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  Iceland,  drew  marine 

•  Sm  ntof  Tol.  i.  p.  sn.)  - 


views  with  great  accuracy;  but  none  of  these 
artists  appear  to  have  imagined  transparent  water- 
colour  to  be  a  material  capable  of  displaying  pic- 
torial effects,  and  the  early  development  of  its 
powers  in  this  respect  is  due  to  John  Smith, 
William  Payne,  and  John  Cozens.  The  tiret 
named,  who  visited  Italy  under  the  patronage  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Warwick,  though  he  still  followed 
the  system  of  tinting  over  greys,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining considerable  force  of  effect,  and  far  sur- 
passed all  his  predecessors  in  the  union  of  colour 
with  light  and  shade.  William  Payne,  of  Ply- 
mouth, continued  the  same  process  of  execution, 
but  rendered  it  further  available  in  producing  vivid 
effects  of  sunshine.  These  artists,  by  excluding 
the  pen  altogether,  gave  to  their  works  more  of  the 
character  of  pictures,  and  Payne's  drawings  are 
said  to  have  excited  the  admiration  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  as  something  new  in  art.  Payne's  style 
was  followed  by  John  Glover,  who  imparted  to  it 
the  utmost  perfection  of  which  it  can  be  conceived 
capable,  and  his  magical  effects  of  daylight,  at- 
mosphere, and  transparent  water  contested  for 
pre-eminence  in  the  favour  of  the  public,  for  years 
after  the  system  upon  which  he  worked  had  been 
exploded  by  a  new  race  of  artists.  Jdm  Cozens, 
who  died  in  1799,  may  be  considered  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  the  modem  school,  for,  though 
his  drawings  still  consist  of  a  grey  chiaro  scuro, 
brought  into  harmony  by  flat  tints,  he  made  an 
advance  in  the  management  of  colour,  which 
proved  the  material  to  be  equal  to  the  production 
of  landscape,  in  all  its  charms  of  incidental  lights 
and  aSrial  perspective.  In  this  st^e  of  its  progress, 
transparent  water-colour  was  taken  up  by  Thomas 
Girtin,  and  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner,  who 
established  upon  it  the  school  which  has  spread 
the  name  and  fame  of  Brituh  art  throughout  the 
civilised  world.  In  this  branch  of  art,  at  least, 
our  claims  to  priority  and  superiori^  have  never 
been  disputed. 

The  essential  improvement  which  the  mecha- 
nical proceis  of  water-colour  painting  received 
from  these  eminent  artists,  under  whose  genius  the 
weak  powers  of  tinting  broke  down,  consisted  in 
the  adoption  of  dead  colouring  for  the  local  tints, 
and  the  production  of  depth  and  texture  by  freely 
washing  and  working  np  the  surface  of  the  paper, 
which  it  had  been  the  care  of  the  older  artists  to 
preserve  smooth  and  intact ;  and  in  their  hands, 
and  those  of  the  other  painters  who  speedily 
availed  themselves  of  the  new  art  (for  so  it  may  be 
justly  called),  water- colour  was  at  once  raised  from 
the  rank  it  had  hitherto  occupied,  of  an  inferior 
and  imperfect  vehicle,  into  a  successfiil  competition 
with  oil.  In  1804  the  professors  of  water-colour 
painting  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  assert 
the  importance  and  independence  of  weir  art,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Water-Colour  Society  was 
effected ;  but  neither  Girtin  nor  Turner  were  found 
among  its  members.  The  former  had  departed 
this  life  in  1802,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  leav- 
ing a  name  which  few  have  acquired  to  ifhpm 
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time  hai  been  allotted  to  do  bo  little ;  bat  he  vu 
a  geoius  of  the  higheit  order,  and  had  achieved 
-work*  to  which  nothing  could  be  compared  which 
had  preceded  them.  He  was  equaUj  great  in 
landacape  and  buildings,  and  the  epithets  of  "  the 
Wilaon"  and  "the  Canaletti  of  water-colour*"  at- 
test the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  Turner* 
without  n^lecting  the  improvement  of  water- 
colours,  had  given  himself  to  oil-painting,  and  had 
already  founded  hia  reputation  in  that  atyle  of  art. 
The  liat  of  the  Water-Colour  Society  at  its  first 
exhibition  in  1805  contains  nevertheleas  the  uamea 
of  artiats  who  have  not  been  surpassed  in  their 
several  departments  during  a  competition  of  nearly 
forty  years — of  John  Varley,  who  shares  with 
Girtin  and  Turner  the  credit  of  founding  the  new 
style,  and  whose  latter  works  axe  equalleid  in  the 
grandeur  of  their  colouring  by  nothing  in  art  but 
the  landscape  backgrounds  of  Titian ;  of  George 
Bairet,  unrivalled  in  the  effects  of  sunset  and  twi- 
light;  and  of  Robert  Hills,  pre-eminent  as  an 
animal  painter,  but  most  especially  in  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  has  represented  the  character  and 
habits  of  deer.  Gluver  has  been  already  men* 
tioned.  These,  with  Stephen  Rigaud,  son  of  the 
Royal  Academician  of  the  same  name,  William 
Sawrey  Gilpin  (the  son  of  Sawrey  Gilpin  the  ani- 
mal painter),  celebrated  as  a  laiidscape  gardener 
no  less  titan  as  an  artist,  Cornelius  Varley,  Joshua 
Cristall,  William  Havell,  and  Nicholas  Pocock, 
were  among  the  early  members  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Cdours.  Architectural  draw- 
ings (in  the  picturesque  sense  of  the  term),  which 
now  form  ao  large  a  proportion  of  the  works  of 
the  school,  make  but  little  figure  in  the  early  cata- 
logues of  the  society,  and  nu  artist  in  that  branch 
joined  it  at  its  fonnotion,  though  the  names  of  two, 
who  attained  high  eminence,  appear  as  exhibitors — 
Charles  Wild,  whose  pencil  has  so  ably  illustrated 
the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  England  and 
France,  and  Augustus  Pugin,  to  whom  Gothic 
architecture  is  deeply  indebted  for  the  publications 
which  have  made  its  details  accessible  and  familiar 
to  the  student. 

Notwithstanding  a  moment  of  weakness  in  which 
the  professors  of  water-colour  seemed  disposed  to 
doubt  of  their  art,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  atepping- 
stone  to  the  practice  of  oil,*  it  rose  rapidly  in  im- 
portance, and  within  the  reign  of  C^oige  III. 
many  of  the  ablest  masters  who  have  yet  appeared 
were  added  to  its  lists.  Among  the  early  names 
appears  that  of  Thomas  Heaphy,  who  rendered  the 
scenes  and  characters  of  familiar  life  in  a  spirit 
and  with  a  finish  akin  to  the  Dutch  schooL  '  The 
Fiah'Market,'  his  most  elaborate  work,  com- 
manded the  high  price  of  four  hundred  guineas.'!' 
Louis  Francia,  an  excellent  artist  for  marine  sub- 
jects, was  a  fellow-student  with  Girtin  and  Turner. 

*  In  1B13,  when  Uie  nmbitlna  nf  •ome  of  the  nnnben  of  Ihe  tt- 
cii'ty  eoiir«rrf  (1  aa  it  the  titlti  of '  Pjinten  In  OH  Bud  Watet- Colour*,' 
fliid  uwictiLted  iheir  Mhibhiua  with  Haydon*!  *  Jndfpnaent  of  Solo- 
mun' ind  *  larga  mociiiiiieDtal  (jroup  by  C^antny.  Foituuttely  this 
liallucinittlon  toon  pvMed  >way- 

t  Bonght  bj  tho  bto  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  GloncMter-plaM.  Glom 
ouce  oUniaad  ttn  bundnd  gutont  lot  &  ludmpe. 


Richard  Westall,  whose  name  has  appcind  k  i 
fiirmer  Book,  most  be  noticed  agun  u  htrag 
struck  out  an  indcpendoit  path  in  the  »m  dila- 
tion as  the  acknowledged  finmders  the  mtia 
water-colour  practice.  His  drawing  VCR  B" 
ecuted  upon  a  similar  system  at  a  period  vba  it 
must  undoubtedly  have  establidied  it  for  himidt 
Thomas  Uwins,  since  distinguished  in  undo 
branch  of  art,  and  a  member  of  the  Ifeyal  in- 
demy,  and  William  Westall,  an  associate  ti  tbs 
body,  were  members  of  the  Water-Colour  Sode^, 
and  joined  it  about  1813,  as  did  Peter  Dewic, 
who  has  represented  with  the  most  peifKt  tn&k 
the  cool  freshness  of  English  domestic  Undxi{!t 
They  were  followed  two  years  later  by  FredtDck 
Mackenzie,  Copley  Fielding,  and  George  RobnL 
The  first  brought  to  the  department  oi  sichitK- 
tural  drawing  a  technical  and  criUcal  knovUit, 
which  renders  his  works  bCTond  those  of  isja 
his  ofmtemporaries  a  reflex  of  the  ftnrms  tbcf  i^f- 
sent.  By  Fielduig  and  Robaon  the  peculiirin- 
ture  and  tone  of  water-colonr  have  bees  nde 
available  for  the  display  of  effects  unattuniUi  h 
other  means.  The  sea-storms  of  Fidding  exh^ 
the  most  perfect  transcript  of  nature  uader  ix 
most  difficult  aspects.  The  cdouds  which  bu^ 
over  the  trouUed  waters  like  a  curtsin  are  duit- 
ened  to  inky  blackness  without  ever  lauo|  tki 
vaporous  quality;  uid  the  Highland  acensji 
Robson  unites  the  utmost  clearness  of  deliixsiK 
with  the  most  intense  depth  and  Boleumitj 
effect.  Two  more  artists  in  the  depsitmeot  i 
architectural  drawing  remain  to  be  w^cd  s 
coming  within  the  present  period — Samnd  Frnji 
whoae  alight  and  masterly  touch  imparts  aa  wme 
ing  charm  to  his  lively  ddineatuHia  of  bn^ 
cities,  and  Joseph  Gandy,  whose  works  di^U;  d 
imagination  of  no  common  fertility,  and  s  tfliaM 
though  somewhat  artificial  feeling  for  colour, vhi^ 
he  exercised  on  compositions  founded  m 
purest  style  of  Greek  art  He  executed  but 
drawings  for  Sir  John  Soane,  of  whoae  coUhw 
hia  '  Roitoration  of  fileuais'  is  a  conspicuotK  or» 
ment. 

To  enter  upon  the  merits  of  the  artists  by  wboc 
talents  the  English  school  of  water -colour  bu  u"^ 
been  supportni  and  extended,  and  dissemioud 
throughout  Europe,  would  lead  us  beyond  « 
limiu ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  to  RicW 
Parkes  Bonnington,  who  visited  Pens  m  ISjS- 
and  resided  there  daring  the  greater  psit  of 
life,  which  terminated  at  an  early  age  in  18% i^. 
French  are  indebted  for  their  first  apprediliA'' 
the  English  school  of  landscape,  and  of  theutEi 
water-colour,  which  they  have  since  cultivated  ei- 
tensively  and  successfully.  Of  the  most  emiutf 
late  and  living  water-colour  painters  it  muit  £u£^ 
to  add  the  names  only  of  Lewis,  Hunt,  Stej^ui^^ 
Miss  Setchell,  and  Miss  F.  Corbauz  (for  figurs}, 
Frederick  Nash,  Essex,  Cotman,andThonuiBon 
(for  architecture) ;  Cattermole,  Haghe,  and  J»q^ 
Nash  (architecture  and  figures);  Idpnell, 
neau.  Cox,  an^g.^lB^fe^Q^Sliej^  H"*^' 
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(landscape,  buildiugs,  and  figurei);  Austin  end 
Bentley  (marine) ;  and  Frederidc  Tfiylor  (hones 
and  Bgurea). 

With  reference  to  the  art  of  painting  in  general, 
the  present  period  is  remarkable,  beyond  any  that 
preceded  it,  for  the  efforts  made  for  the  promotion 
of  that  art  by  those  who  hold  the  most  direct  means 
of  encouragement  in  their  hands.  In  1805  the 
British  Instituticm  was  founded,  and  its  gallery 
opened,  for  the  exhibiti<Hi  and  sale  of  the  works 
of  living  artists,  accompanied  by  substantial  marks 
of  approbation  to  those  who  might  distinguish 
themselves  in  any  branch  of  the  art  independent  of 
portrait  painting.  In  1813  the  directors  of  this 
associ^km  took  the  most  important  step  ever 
efiected,  until  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Gallery  in  1824,  to  spread  a  general  knowledge 
and  discriminatiog  taste  in  painting,  by  opening 
an  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters, 
and  making  the  chefs  d'ceuvre  liberally  contributed 
from  the  royal  gallerin,  and  the  best  collections  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  available  to  multitudes, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  any  public  means  of  im- 
provement (unless  it  were  the  Dulwich  Oallery, 
which  was  opened  at  about  the  same  period),  were 
shut  out  from  all  opportuuity  of  cultivating  a  sound 
judgment  in  art.  The  public  taste  thus  generated 
was  shtfftljr  aAerwards  gratified  by  the  opening,  on 
an  extoiBive  scale  of  admission,  of  the  Stafford, 
Groevoior,  and  Angerstdn  gaUeries,*  and  that  of 
Sir  John  Leicester,  afterwards  hard  de  Tabley, 
^composed  exclusively  of  the  works  of  British 
artists,  most  of  them  then  living.  The  catalogue 
of  the  collection  formed  by  this  patriotic  and  muni- 
ficent nobleman  is  an  index  to  the  best  native  talent 
flourishing  at  a  period  which,  though  short,  adds 
several  names  to  those  which  vrill  for  ever  do 
honour  to  the  British  school.f 

For  the  revival  of  the  highest  claaa  of  painting 
the  time  had  not  yet  arrived.  West,  who  had  oc- 
cupied the  chair  of  the  Royal  Academy  since  the 
death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  held  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way,  though  with  little  encouragement  beyond 
that  of  his  royal  patron,^  and  lost  n(Ahing,  and  cer- 
tainly deserved  to  lose  nothing,  in  the  public  esti- 
mation, when  the  ^ eace  of  1815  placed  hia  works 
in  compariacHi  with  those  «f  hh  French  contem- 
poraries. William  Hilton  brought  to  the  exercise 
of  the  historical  style  a  knowledge  of  drawing 
which  would  have  distinguished  him  in  any  school 
of  art,  and  which  places  him  alone  in  one  where 
that  accomplishment  has  been  too  generally  ne- 
glected. The  fascination  of  an  original  style  of 
colouring,  which  in  grandeur  and  harmony  makes 
a  near  approach  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  Vene- 
tian school,  has  stamped  a  wider  p<^iularity  on  the 
historical  and  poetical  worka  oif  William  Etty. 

*  Tlw  Anstntrin  colleotkm  ftHmd  Uie  niideuf  tt  the  NtOIonsI 
GAllery.  It  WM  purcbjwd  ai  Hm  death  of  ila  owner  for  57,000/. 


'  Cottage  1 

FI-hlDK  BoMa,'  (Hi.;  Iliiloa'i ' Banm/  815/. i  Howud't  •  Plriulm,' 

xaoi. 

X  Tha  Btflbh  luatltutira,  bowerer,  panhutd  hii '  Chrtit  Iwaling 
tbv  Hdt*  fe  aooo  gHbww. 
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Benjamin  Richard  Ht^don  devoted  Umself  to  the 
highest  class  of  this  department  of  painting.  He 
executed  several  large  pictures  with  success,  and 
undertook  to  found  a  school  upon  the  principle  of 
those  which  flourished  in  the  palmy  days  of  Italian 
art,  when  a  crowd  of  pupils  were  led  by  the  example 
and  inspired  by  the  geuius  of  a  great  master.  But 
it  failed.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  talent  of 
Henry  Peyronet  Briggs  should  have  been  diverted 
from  this  class  of  art.  In  a  v^oroua  and  sound 
style  of  exmition  he  has  been  surpassed  by  no 
modem  artist ;  and  hia  *  Seizure  of  Guy  Fawloea,' 
exhibited  in  1823,  is  one  of  the  beat  pictnrea  em 
produced  in  the  English  school. 

In  portrut  painting.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had 
succeeded  to  the  position  attained  by  Reynolds  in 
the  last  century,  and  another  generation  of  the 
rank  and  beauty  of  England  lives  on  his  canvass. 
It  is  difficult  to  name  these  great  artists  together, 
without  drawing  a  comparison  between  their  works. 
In  the  influence  and  consideration  which  he  enjoyed 
during  at  least  twenty  years  of  a  career  which  dates 
from  1787,  and  ended  only  with  his  Ufe  in  1830, 
Lawrence  could  scarcely  have  been  surpassed  by 
his  predecessor,  but  they  will  be  differently  classed 
in  the  estimation  of  posterity.  Independently  of 
the  superior  depth  and  harmony  of  his  colouring, 
the  portraits  of  Reynolds  indicate  the  nund.  'Kioae. 
of  Lawrence  seldom  (ffesent  to  ua  more  than  the 
external  man  or  woman.  Both  are  pre-eminent  in 
the  representation  of  female  and  infantine  grace ; 
but  with  Reynolds  it  is  the  grace  of  nature,  with 
Lawrence  that  of  the  fashion  and  of  education. 
But,  whatever  Lawrence  may  represent,  it  is  done 
with  consummate  elegance;  and,  if  his  drawing  is 
often  feeble,  and  his  colouring  sometimes  verges  on 
the  meretricious,  such  faults  are  lost  in  the  charm 
of  his  execution.  No  painter  ever  better  appre- 
ciated, or  more  assiduously  practised,  the  care  and 
study  necessary  to  produce  a  finished  work  of  art ; 
but  hia  lest  touches  were  directed  to  efface  the 
appearances  of  labour  firom  his  pictiires;  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  process  in  his 
own  hands,  ita  IvillianCT  has  (voved  a  lig^t  to  lead 
astray,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  long  felt  in  the 
English  school  of  portrait. 

The  talent  of  Lawrence  was  so  precocious,  that 
he  had  distinguished  himself  by  hu  copies  from 
the  old  masters  in  crayons  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  his  name  ap- 
pears in  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  to 
seven  pictures.  Two  years  later  (in  1789)  his 
contribution  amounts  to  no  less  than  thirteen, 
including  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1 790 
the  queen  and  the  Princess  Amelia  were  in  the 
number  of  hie  sitters;  and  in  1792  he  succeeded 
Reynolds  as  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  Lawrence's  deficiencies  and 
mannerisms  may  be  traced  to  this  early  success, 
which  left  him  neither  time  nor  inclination  for 
elementary  study. 

In  1817  Lawrence  received  fVom/lbe  vrinceire- 
gcnt  the  commisiiiHi  to  pfi9tittemaQ^l^k& 
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knovii  as  "  die  Waterloo  Gallop  *'  at  Windsor 
Cattle,  and  for  this  purpose  he  visited  the  capitals 
of  our  allies  in  the  late  war.  These  pictures  include 
some  of  his  best  works.  The  portraits  of  the  Em- 
peror  of  Austria,  Pope  Pius  VII.,  and  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi  take  a  very  high  rank  in  their  class ;  and 
tliat  of  Prince  Hardenburg  is  one  of  the  finest  efforts 
of  Lawrence's  pencil,  hawrence  was  knighted  in 
181&  on  the  occasion  of  painting  the  portraits  of 
the  sovereigns  who  visited  London ;  and  at  the 
death  of  West  in  1820  he  became  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  a  disUnctioD  to  which  his  claim 
was  undisputed. 

Among  the  other  artists  in  this  class  who  come 
within  the  present  period  must  be  noted  John  Jack- 
son, whose  talent  was  limited  to  heada,  but  some 
of  whose  productions  thus  far  are  surpassed  1^ 
those  of  Reynolds  alone ;  Thomas  Phillips,  excel- 
lent for  the  truth  of  his  colouring  and  effect,  espe- 
cially in  his  female  portraits ;  Sir  Martin  Archer 
Shee,  the  successor  of  Lawrence  as  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  distinguished  for  the  firmness  and 
precision  of  his  style,  qualities  especially  valuable 
in  the  English  school ;  and,  though  last,  not  least, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  clear  pencil  and  elegant  taste, 
Mr.  W.  Carpenter.  John  Harlow,  whose  prema- 
ture death  in  1819  was  a  heavy  loss  to  the  arts, 
must  also  be  classed  in  this  department,  although 
he  gave  the  promise  of  ascending  into  another 
sphere  had  his  life  been  prolonged.  He  is  well 
and  popularly  known  by  his  *  Trial  of  Queen  Ka- 
tharine.* 

The  year  1806  is  to  be  noted  for  the  first  public 
appearance  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  whose  &me  waa 
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permanently  established  the  vear  following  by  his 
'  Blind  Fiddler.'  Wilkie  has  been  called  "  the 
British  Teniers no  compliment  to  either  painter. 
The  domestic  scenes  of  Wilkie  exhibit  a  dramatic 
power»  a  moral  purpose,  a  discrimination  of  cha- 
racter, and  a  mastei^  of  expression,  which  it  was 
no  part  of  the  system  of  Teniers  to  attempt,  while 
he  ranks  immeasuriibly  below  the  Fleming  in 


almost  every  other  quality  of  a  puidcr,  it  e. 
nothing  of  the  marvelloua  handicraft  dim  in  ik- 
Teniers  is  unapproachable.   Wilkie  mt,  in  x 
singularly  deficient,  for  so  great  an  sitiit,  in  a- 
fixed  principles  of  execution  ;  and  hii 
might  almost  be  considered  a  series  of  eiptrim---' 
more  or  less  successful,  upon  colour  and  btDdiit: 
At  a  later  period  of  his  life  Wilkie  visted  Sp  . 
and  on  his  return  gave  evidence  of  bis  abijitT  : 
graver  style  of  art;  but  it  is  upoohiieiriienn'. 
his  'Rent  Day,'  his  *  Village  Festiral,'  hit 'Be: 
ing  the  Will,*  his  *  Distrsining  for  Rot'  l 
*  Chebea  Pensioneii,*  his  *  Parish  Beadl^'  t: 
his  fame  will  rest ;  and  his  merits  in  tbii  dis. 
painting  are  of  an  order  which  will  Ibr  emviy 
tain  his  place  among  the  eminent  in  art,  wis 
disUnction  of  school  or  country.  Wilkie  din: 
1841  on  his  voyage  from  the  Lennt,  vhii 
had  visited  in  search  of  new  materiali  fw  tbeee 
cise  of  his  pencil. 

In  the  same  department  muBt  be  raeoii'- 
William  Mulready:  second  only  to  Wilkit  i : 
representation  of  familiar  domestic  scenes,  ^' 
passes  him  in  the  requisites  of  a  sound  ry- 
paintiag.  The  success  of  these  srtisubvrn: 
rise  to  a  numerous  and  meritorious  ciss  d  < ' 
the  French  call  tableaux  de  genre,  wfaidiiti.J 
be  beyond  our  limits  to  particularise. 

In  landscape,  the  honour  of  the  Engli^  !^>l 
was  supported  by  Turner  and  Calcetu  T^'n 
mer  haa  already  been  noticed  with  refmre:  J 
water-colours,  but  his  success  in  thit  inan  I 
painting  is  eclipsed  by  his  pre-eminenet  u  ' 
There  is  no  a^le  of  landscape,  from  the  bcw  i 
the  most  familiar,  in  which  Turner  miy  wi  (jw 
a  place  in  the  first  class,  and  in  those  stylei*^'^ 
afford  room  for  the  indulgence  of  a  vmd  U^c-  ^ 
stands  alone.     Tasteful  combinations  oi*  ^ 
unity  of  composition,  breadth,  ricbnes,  barsKc) 
and  the  most  perfect  effects  of  aerial  penfrff'i 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  landscapes  ofTj' 
in  every  class.    In  a  profound  knoslcdte  i 
nature  he  is  unrivalled,  and,  if  a  desiic  lo 
new  and  surprising  combinations  of  (»Iaiff» 
effect  have  too  often  led  him  to  repreaeniber  t.J 
extraordinary  appearances,  thoae  who  ire 
to  consider  such  appearancea  aa  extravaguiii^l 
confide  in  the  artist  s  acute  powexB  of  obxia^' 
for  their  truth,  whatever  may  be  thougbto  ' 
judgment  in  aelecting  them.    His  ckw 
to  truth  may  be  seen  in  his  marine  vif")- 
painter  has  evenstudicd  more  minutely  il»  o-"-' 
of  shipping  under  all  its  contingencies,  arjd  h( 
of  his  pictures  in  this  class  may  compare  vl  - 
finest  works  of  the  Dutch  masters,  sa?e  obU  ' ' 
exquisite  finish  which  they  alone  bave  t^' 
without  sacrificing  for  it  any  of  the  hif^-' ' 
litics  of  art.    The  latter  works  of  Turner,  u  ' 
he  has  attempted  pictures  with  colour  aii  ''■ 
alone,  of  the  many  qualities  necessary  Citf 
a  work  of  art,  may  be  passed  over,a»goiM*' 
the  limits  of  the  reign  opCeoi^  III* 

With  little  Bf^tMfe^igpJttBiia^*^""- 
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the  taste  of  Sir  Augustus  Calcott  is  more  pure  and 
his  style  more  even.  Some  weakness  in  defining 
the  objects  neareBt  to  the  eye  is  the  principal  defect 
to  he  noticed  in  his  pictures;  but  for  the  firm, 
careful}  and  intelligent  handling  of  his  distances 
he  ia  eminent  in  a  school  of  landscape  where 
breadth  is  too  often  produced  by  the  sacrifice  of 
foTtOi  and  indistinctness  mistaken  for  aerial  per- 
spective ;  for  such  are  the  prevailing  faults  which 
have  grown  up  in  the  English  school,  through  the 
influence  of  the  defects  of  Turner*  and  die  seduc- 
tive facility  of  water-colours.  The'  "  magic  of 
verdure  and  rill "  which  distinguishes  the  land- 
scapes of  John  Constable,  a  painter  who  may  be 
considered  English  par  exceUence^  ia  scarcely 
sufficient  to  redeem  the  slovenly  mannerism  of  his 
foregrounds. 

In  the  union  of  landscape  with  figures  no  artist 
of  this  period  has  equalled  William  Collins.  His 
sea-coast  views  are  not  more  to  be  admired  for 
their  pictorial  effect  than  for  the  characteristic 
groups  by  which  they  are  animated,  and  some  of 
his  rural  incidents  are  designed  with  an  expression 
which  classes  them  with  the  works  of  Wilkie  and 
Mulrudy. 

Our  notice  of  painting  roust  conclude  by  pas^ 
ing  rapidly  over  the  names  of  several  artists  of 
high  degree.    Edwin  Landseer  can  hardly  be  in- 
cluded withm  this  period,  since  it  was  nut  until 
nearly  its  close  that  he  gave  the  youthful  promise  of 
the  talent  which  has  since  placed  him  in  the  first 
order  of  animal  painters,  a  station  in  which,  it  may 
be  safely  predicted,  time  will  only  confirm  him. 
John  Martin  and  William  Danby  may  be  classed 
together,  as  having  both  treated  art  in  a  manner 
perfectly   original,  in  aiming,  and  not  without 
success,  at  sublimity.    In  grandeur  of  composition 
Martin  is  unequalled.    His  power  of  representing 
immensity  of  space  is  peculiar  to  himself ;  the 
interminable  halls  and  the  countless  multitude 
which  people  them  in  **  Belshazzar's  Feast,"  and 
the  Pandemonium  in  his  illustrations  of  Milton, 
with  its  widening  orbits  of  light  appearing  to  lose 
themselves  in  infinity,  are  sublime  from  their 
vostnesa.    In  drawing,  and  the  process  of  execu- 
tion on  canvass,  Martin  is  defective.    Danby  is 
far  the  better  painter,  and  his  effects,  scarcely  less 
surprising  than  Martin's,  are  more  dependent  on 
the  management  of  light  and  colour.     In  his 
"  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,"  in  the  Stafford  gallery, 
he  seems  to  have  dipped  his  pencil  in  a  sun-beam, 
so  luminous,  and  yet  so  soft,  is  the  pillar  which 
casts  its  rays  upon  the  Israelites.     Lastly,  we 
niust  note  the  classical  and  poetical  compositions  of 
Henry  Howard,  the  horses  and  cavidry  skirmishes 
of  Abraham  Cooper,  and  the  illustrations  of  Cer- 
vantes, and  other  writers  in  the  highest  walk  of 
fiction,  by  0.  K.  Leslie.  The  name  of  Henry  Bone 
must  be  added  as  distinguished  in  the  art  of  enamel 
painting. 

The  nnmerons  memorials  erected  ftom  the 
public  funds  in  honour  of  the  naval  and  military 
commanders  who  fell  in  battle  during  the  war. 


continued  to  afford  some  encouragement  to  Sculp- 
ture beyond  that  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
sister  arts.  The  taste  which  pervaded  the  monu- 
mental class  of  art,  and  marked  it  generally 
throughout  the  present  period,  has  been  noticed 
and  considered  in  a  former  Book ;  and  there  is 
little  to  be  added  on  the  present  occasion  beyond 
recording  the  names  of  the  artists  not  already 
mentioned  who  distinguished  themselves  in  sculp- 
ture down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
Of  these,  Charles  Rossi  claims  the  first  pUce  in 
seniority,  if  not  in  merit  In  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  figure,  Rossi  surpaued  all  his  contempo- 
raries, and  his  style,  founded  on  an  assiduous  study 
of  the  antique,  is  pure  and  classical.  The  monu- 
ment of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  St.  Paul's  is  one  of 
his  best  works,  grand  and  harmonious  in  compo- 
sition, and  effecting  with  more  than  common 
success  the  difficult  union  of  the  real  with  the 
ideal.  The  cenotaph  to  Captains  Mosse  and  Riou 
in  the  same  catliedral  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
style  too  much  neglected  in  modern  monumental 
composition,  in  which  the  graces  of  sculpture  are 
blended  with  the  symmetry  which  belongs  to 
architecture.  There  is  a  happy  contrast  of  lines 
in  this  work,  and  the  heads  of  the  allegorical 
figures  are  in  a  high  style  of  art.  But  Rossi  was 
deficient  iu  originality,  and,  while  his  works  exhibit 
a  profound  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
mcKlels  of  antiquity,  the  spirit  is  absent  by  which 
they  should  be  animated,  and  a  certain  heaviness 
and  want  of  vitaUty  are  their  obvious  defects. 
Fine  form,  graceful  composition,  and  the  feeling  of 
a  poetical  mind,  mingled  with  a  taste  for  the  pic- 
turesque, which,  however  chastened,  still  sometimes 
prevails  too  far  for  the  simplicity  essential  to  a 
high  style  of  sculpture,  are  the  characteristics  of 
tlie  works  of  Sir  Richard  Westmacott.  His  statue 
of  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  Russell  Square, 
executed  in  1809,  was  the  first  of  the  public 
memorials  of  its  class  erected  during  the  present 
century,  and  exhibits  both  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  artist  in  a  strong  light  The  composition  is 
admirably  grouped  and  balanced ;  the  principal 
figure  at  once  graceful  and  dignified;  but  the 
accessories  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  painter 
rather  than  a  sculptor,  and  verge  on  the  line  where 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  arts  are  in  danger  of 
being  confounded.  The  figure  of  the  *  Distressed 
Mother,'  on  the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Warren  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  is  open  to  a  similar  remark ;  and  its  pure 
nature  and  pathos  only  render  more  objectionable 
the  stick,  the  bundle,  and  the  mechanical  treat- 
ment of  the  drapery.  Westmacott  was  the  first 
sculptor  of  this  period  to  break  through  the  tram- 
mels of  allegory.  The  cenotaph  to  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  in  St.  Paul's,  representing  the  war- 
rior falling  from  his  horse  into  the  arms  of  one  of 
his  brave  Highlanders,  is  more  simple  and  truthful 
m  its  motive  than  any  other  group  of  equal  magni- 
tude executed  in  England  either  before  or  since. 
In  the  monument  to  Lord  ColUngwopd-the  recog- 
nised accessories  are  introduced;<bii4tVlii^oaedin'a- 
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manner  equally  original  and  effective.  Among  the 
other  public  works  of  Sir  R.  Wcstmacott  may  be 
mentioned  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  George 
III.  at  Windsor;  the  statue  of  Fox,  in  Btoomsbury 
Square;  of  Canning,  in  Palace  Yard;  and  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  on  the  column  in  Carlton  Gardens, 
— all  of  bronze.  He  was  also  employed  in  casting, 
from  the  antique,  the  colossal '  Achilles,'  as  it  is 
called,  in  Hyde  Park,  which,  as  long  as  it  records 
the  Tictories  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  will  no 
less  commemorate  the  pedantry  of  those  by  whom 
its  execution  was  dictated.  The  erection  of  a 
work  so  foreign  to  its  ostensible  purpose,  forced 
upon  an  artist  so  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject from  his  own  resources,  was  owing  to  a  rem- 
nant of  the  worn-out  bigotry  which  had  bo  long 
checked  the  progress  of  English  art— that  narrow 
and  fastidious  distrust  of  native  talent  which  its 
possessors  mistake  for  the  discrimination  of  culti- 
vated taste — and  the  blind  preference  for  anything 
foreign,  however  mediocre,  or  anything  antique, 
however  inapplicable.  When  Canova,  some  years 
previously,  had  been  solicited  to  execute  a  public 
statue  for  England,  he  nobly  called  the  applicants 
to  a  sense  of  the  high  talent  they  might  employ  at 
home ;  and  the  statue  of  Pitt,  in  the  senate-house 
at  Cambridge,  came  in  consequence  from  the 


hands  of  NoUekens.  This  lesson,  if  ever  theylaH 
of  it,  was  lost  upon  the  patrona  of  the  '  Acliilb 
although  they  so  far  had  their  misgivings  upoD  ^ 
propriety  of  their  design,  that  the  sculptor  narw«r 
escaped  a  commission  to  place  the  head  of 
Great  Captain  on  the  shoulders  of  the  D»i  - 
Greek!  Such  was  the  select  taste  of  the  end  / 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  such  the  histon^' 
monument  at  which  posterity  will — 

"  Wonder  how  the  deril  tl  got  there." 

In  accordance  with  the  preililectioo,  which 
ever  obtained  in  England,  for  the  art  of  portrt- 
no  artist  of  this  period,  with  the  eiceptitc  - 
Lawrence,  acquired  the  living  pre-eminence  of 
Francis  Chantrey.   It  was,  however,  the  monufff^ 
to  the  two  children  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Robinwn. 
Lichfield  cathedral,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Arr 
demy  in  1818,  which  confirmed  his  growiDgfi"' 
and  raised  him  to  that  high  place  in  the  pu- 
estimation,  from  which  he  never  afterwarti!  " 
ceded  ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  work,  iir 
which  his  reputation  in  the  class  of  art  to  wiur; 
belongs  was  founded,  is  that  upon  which  it 
rests,  standing  nearly  alone  among  the  proJuf'^- 
of  his  chisel,  as  the  indication  of  a  poetical  feti  '- 
in  the  artist    It  has,  in  fact,  little  claim  to  /^f 
nality.   The  composition,  it  is  well  known,  is  <» 
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to  the  eln^t  pencil  of  Stothard,  and  the  Boothby 
monument  b;  Banka  hu  contributed  both  to  the 
design  and  expression.  The  real  strength  of 
Chantiey  lay  in  portrait,  and  especially  male 
portrait — for  he  had  little  feeling  for  faeauty-^-and 
in  this  branch  of  sculpture  the  decline  of  NoUe- 
kins  opened  to  him  a  career  in  which  none  could 
pretend  to  rival  him.  To  represent  the  living  man 
without  affectation  and  without  disguise,  to  dignify 
the  action  and  bearing,  and  to  impress  the  mind 
upon  the  countenance — these  powers,  aided  by  a 
skill  in  execution,  which  invests  the  marble  with 
the  texture  of  flesh,  constitute  the  excellence  of 
Chantrey.  He  grappled  fearlessly  and  successfully 
with  the  modem  costume,  and  his  least  felicitous 
works  are  among  those  in  which  he  has  the  most 
endeavoured  to  evade  this  formidable  difiSculty.  Of 
the  ideal  and  poetical  Chantrey  possessed  but  little, 
and  he  knew  it,  and  eschewed  them ;  and  his  works 
are  few  in  any  cUas  in  which  these  elements  are 
called  into  requisition.  Confining  himself  princi- 
pally, theref(H%,  to  the  limits  within  which  he  reigned 
paramount,  his  superiority  was  seldom  to  be  ques- 
tioned, and  the  prestige  of  uniform  success  was  at- 
tended with  an  influence  which  rendered  his  works 
a  standard  for  the  judgment,  and  produced  a  marked 
revolution  in  the  taste  of  die  public  in  the  art  of 
sculpture.  Our  public  memorials  have  long  been 
confined  to  single  statues,  and  the  abuse,  not  to  be 
denied,  of  the  poetic  license  has  been  too  severely 
corrected  by  its  suppression. 


Sib  F.  Ch.vntrf.v. 


To  attempt  an  enumeration  even  of  the  remark- 
able works  of  Chantrey  would  be  in  vain.  The 
statues  of  Francis  Homer  and  James  Watt,  boidi 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  may  be  cited  as  among 
those  which  dispky  in  the  highest  degree  the  tran- 
scendant  talent  of  the  sculptor  in  his  own  depart- 
ment; but  in  the  latter  instance  he  has  stultified 
his  work  by  the  unfavourable  situation  in  which 
he  has  suffered  it  to  be  placed.  Chantrey  died  in 
1841. 

Edward  Hodges  Bsily  and  William  Belines 
had  both  founded  their  reputation  within  this  period. 


The  busts  of  the  latter  hold  a  high  rank  in  art, 
and  the  former  has  added  to  those  in  the  class  of 
portrait  many  graceful  and  classical  works  of 
imagination,  William  Theed,  who  died  in  1818, 
was  an  exquisite  modeller  in  small.  The  state 
aalt-cellan,  at  Windsor,  may  be  cited  among  his 
numennu  designs  for  gold  and  silver  plate.  We 
may  conclude  with  the  name  of  George  Garrard, 
an  artist  of  older  reputation,  as  an  admirable  mo- 
deller of  cattle. 

The  year  1818  is  remarkable  for  the  issue  of  an 
entirely  new  coinage,  the  first  during  the  reign  of 
GeoT^e  lU.,  except  the  copper  of  1797  and  1806, 
which  is  entitled  to  any  notice  as  a  work  of  art. 
Although  some  of  the  specimens  of  medalling  pro- 
duced on  this  occasion  display  considerable  merit, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  means  were  taken 
which  might  have  rendered  the  work  most  credit- 
able to  the  arts  of  the  country,  or  whether  the 
different  qualifications  which  might  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  design  and  execution  were 
sufficiently  considered.  The  whole  conduct  of  the 
work  was  intrusted  to  the  Italian  medallist  Pis- 
trucci,  sn  accomplished  imitator  of  the  antique,  who 
was  placed  for  that  purpose  at  the  head  of  the 
artistic  department  of  the  mint.  Unfortunately 
his  talent  proved  the  weakest  when  the  most  was 
demanded  of  it,  and  some  of  the  heads  on  this 
coinage,  especially  that  on  the  crown  piece,  are  not 
above  mediocrity;  but  the  reverses,  both  of  the 
crown  and  the  sovereign  (the  St,  George)  are  de- 
signed and  executed  witli  great  skill.  It  is  to  be 
r^retted,  nevertheless,  that  Flaxman  should  have 
been  overlooked  in  a  work  of  this  national  im- 
portance. His  designs  would  have  met  with  full 
justice  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Wyon,  who  has 
been  surpassed  by  no  modem  artist  in  the  executive 
branch  of  medalling,  and  by  whom  the  greater 
part  of  the  silverof  1818  was  in  fact  engraved  after 
the  models  of  Pistrucct. 

The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  adds 
many  names  of  high  repute  to  the  list  of  English 
line-engravers,  especially  in  *'  topographical  art," 
a  department  which  may  be  considered  almost  new 
in  the  wide  diffusion  and  general  excellence  it  then 
attained.  The  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  it 
was  necessary  to  substitute  a  manufacture  for  an 
art,  in  ^ministering  to  the  popular  taste  for  cheap 
engraving ;  and  it  is  among  the  periodical  publica- 
tions of  this  date  that  we  may  seek  for  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  modern  school. 
Among  these,  the  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Eng- 
lish architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  produced 
through  the  taste,  enterprise,  and  industry,  of  the 
indefatigable  John  Britton,  may  be  more  particu- 
larly referred  to,  not  only  as  the  best  of  their  class, 
but  as  having  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
fix  that  high  standard  of  merit  which  is  now  de- 
manded in  works  of  this  description.  The  '  Archi- 
tectural* and  *  Cathedral  Antiquities,*  the  former 
commenced  in  1807,  and  the  latter  in  1816,  have 
dispUyed  the  talents  of  agm^  ^^uQi^^^^epn^ 
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artists  both  as  draughttmen  and  engravers,  and 
have  originated,  more  or  less  directly,  an  innu- 
merable race  of  publications,  striving  to  emulate 
them.  Many  of  the  plates  in  the  '  Architectural 
Antiquities,*  and  most  of  those  in  the  early  volumes 
of  the  'Cathedrals/  are  the  productions  of  John 
and  Henry  Le  Keux,  who  have  no  equals  in  this 
branch  of  engraving;  and  their  worka  after  the 
drawings  of  Mackenzie,  in  the  volume  on  Salis- 
bury, will  probably  never  be  aurpasttd.  The  en- 
gravings of  John  Le  Kenx  are  in  a  style  of  unri- 
valled brilliancy ;  and  those  of  Henry  display  a 
superior  neatness  and  finish,  which  is  exhibited  in 
great  perfection  in  his  plate  of  the  interior  of 
Norwich  Cathedral.  The  Le  Keux  were  pupils 
of  Basire ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  works  of  the 
master,  who  was  an  engraver  of  talent,  ^ith  those 
of  the  scholars  will  indicate  the  general  no  less 
than  tlie  individual  progress  which  had  been  made 
in  works  of  this  class.  Robert  Sand?,  Joseph  Lam- 
bert (both  also  pupils  of  Basire),  John  Roffe, 
Thomas  Ransun,  and  John  Scott,  are  all  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  same  branch  of  engraving, 
and  aa  having  contributed  many  plates  to  we  ear^ 
volumes  of  the  *  Cathedral  Antiquities.'  in  Uie 
same  department  must  be  noticed  William  Wool- 
noth,  author  of  a  work  on  Canterbury  cathedral ; 
Joseph  Skeltun,  well  known  for  his  *  Antiquities 
of  Uxfordshire;'  and  James  Storer  and  J.  Greig, 
who  produced,  in  conjunction  with  a  numerous 
class  of  pupils,  some  of  whom  have  at  a  later 
period  risen  into  eminence,  many  topographical 
works  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  *  Cathedrals,'  the 
'  Antiquarian  Cabinet,'  the  *  Excursions,'  &c.  In 
the  department  of  landscape,  William  and  George 
Cooke  introduced  a  new  style,  characterised  by 
great  brilliancy  and  freedom  of  handling.  They 
are  the  authors  of  the  '  Illustrations  of  the  Thames,' 
the  *  Southern  Coast,'  and  other  works  displaying 
especial  merit  in  the  representation  of  sea  and 
shipping.  William  and  Edward  Finden,  John 
Byrne,  and  John  Pye  must  also  be  noticed  in  the 
department  of  landscape.  The  latter  engraved  the 
large  plate  of  Tivoli,  after  Turner,  and  many  of 
the  illustrations  of  HakewiU's  '  Italy.'  The  Fin- 
dens  have  also  engraved  in  other  branches  with 
success ;  and  the  portrait  of  George  IV.  on  the 
sofa,  after  Lawrence,  is  from  the  graver  of  William 
Finden. 

In  the  class  of  history,  portrait,  and  figure  en- 
graving in  general,  the  high  reputation  of  the 
Knglish  school  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  leaves  little  room  for  remark,  further 
than  to  record  the  names  of  those  artists  who,  in 
another  generation,  contributed  to  maintain  it 
Some  of  the  best  works  of  the  most  eminent  en- 
gravers of  the  period,  and  of  some  who  have  been 
mentioned  in  a  former  Book,  may  be  refened  to 
in  '  The  British  Gallery  of  Engraving,'  a  work  de- 
signed to  exhibit  the  best  talent  of  the  English 
school,  published  in  1809.  Charles  Heath,  the 
son  of  James  Heath,  first  established  his  reputa- 
tion in  this  work  by  his  *  Infimt  Hercules,'  after 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Oatade  and  Gerard  Doit 
are  well  illustrated  by  John  Taylor;  Abniuii 
Raimbach  contributed  the  *  Holy  Family,'  itr. 
Lud.  Caracci,  and  the  *  UgoUno,  after  IUyIll^^ 
This  artist,  remarkable  for  the  richness  and  rooul- 
ness  of  bis  style,  is  well  known  for  his  a^niniii- 
engravings  after  Wilkie.  The  talent  of  Wiila-. 
Skelton  ia  shown  in  two  heads  from  the  Venair 
■choid,  and  that  of  Jdm  fiumett  Ij  the  *  Let^r 
Writer/  after  Metsn,  and  *  the  Cat,'  bam  Gtn.'. 
Douw,  both  to  be  noticed  evea  in  the  Eorib 
school  for  their  Btnmg  expresMon  of  ookmr.  But- 
nett,  however,  was  ambitious  of  the  reputanoo 
a  painter,  and  engraved  principally  after  hit  oi; 
pictures,  in  which  he  lus  taken  Wilkie  for  t:  - 
model.  William  Broml^  engraved  for  the  uz- 
work  'The  Woman  taken  in  Adultetv,*  ti:is 
Rubens,  and  is  the  author  of  the  tasteful  serici 
illustrations  of  the  terra  coitaa  in  the  tin::;: 
Museum.  To  these  names  may  be  added  those  < 
E.  Golding,  who  engraved  the  portrait  of  the  I^.- 
cesR  Charlotte,  after  Lawroice;  C.  Doo(poitnst<. 
J.  C.  RoWison,  the  engraver  of  *  The  Wolf  ic-i 
the  Lamb,'  after  Mulready;  and  Charles  Warns, 
eminent  in  small  book-plates.  F.  C.  Lewii,  ui- 
ginally  an  engraver  in  aquatint,  distinguished  bnt- 
self  by  his  close  tiansoiptaof  Lawrewx's  msdcr; 
sketches  in  crayon.  In  inezxotint  may  be  tun- 
tioned  George  Clint,  who  engraved  HarWi 
'Trial  of  Queen  Katharine;*  hia  pupil  llman 
Lupton,  and  Charles  Turner.  We  may  cowlnd^ 
wiut  Henry  Moses,  distinguished  for  the  deanie>: 
of  hii  etching!  in  outline. 

The  present  period  exhibits  great  extRmta 
inferiority  and  excellence  in  two  important  dqart- 
menta  of  Music,  and  a  stationary,  if  not  a  retn^rd- 
ing,  condition  in  other  branches.  That  selfiihD»<>r 
deans  and  diapters  before  alluded  to,*  which  procp:- 
ed  them  to  appropriate  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fonii 
of  their  respective  churches  to  themselves,  kaTis; 
their  working  members,  namely,  the  subortlintc 
clergy,  the  organists,  and  the  lay-clerks,  in  astiiei: 
comparative  poverty,  continued  unabated  till  kcE 
after  the  time  which  brings  our  hiatory  toachxe.  I: 
is  true  that  in  two  out  of  the  three  m^poiii^ 
choirs — the  Chapel  Royal  and  Westminster  Abbty 
—the  names  of  Bartleman,  W.  Knyvett,  Vaughtr. 
and  Sale  appeared,  but  they  attended  only  occ^' 
sionally,  were  unsupported  when  presenr,  id 
seemed  as  lights  to  show  the  dreariness  that 
rounded  them.t  The  performance  of  sacred  miM'' 
continued  to  be  encouraged  in  the  provinces.  Tfcf 
"Meetings"  at  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Hw- 
ford  were  moat  laudably  kept  up,  hut  with  vuftn; 

•  See  ■nte.  vol.  li.  p.  TM. 

tin  Jutlec.  howtm,  lo  tbow  who  bare  kwt  Um  )to*naiBmr -rf 
cbotn  at  ft  later  ptriod.  it  is  li^t  to  My  tlwi  ■  nrai  inwcHO^* 
hu  now  token  pUcf^  St.  Umkso'b  Chapel.  Wiadnr,  M  i^t*" 
•bout  adoieny«ftn«)toi  KHteraMtCrawriMtyfoUMM;  w"1 
DiiDrtet  Abbrv  bH  bmaaw  ■  mnM  -mUA  atfifn  to  ha  iwttMB  ■> 
BtllUh  cathertiato  wtrre  ibrra  ii «  wUi  lo  aunct  aompriffiimi. 
to  Kin.'  duo  fllect  to  that  adniinililo  Koue  eonpoicd  for  tb>*>  tr 
wlikh  can  only  in  wck  Mnirtam  !■«  heaid  lo  ftiU  uAita^- 
choir  wrvin  is  now  (1S44)  •prndinicxi^r  owr  tte  UagM. 
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BuccesB;  and  the  triennial  **  Festival"  at  Biiv 
minghun  never  fitiled  to  add  largely  to  the  funds 
of  the  great  hospital  of  that  important  town.  The 
Oratorios,  as  they  still  were  called,  were  carried 
on  at  one  or  other  of  the  winter  theatres,  and 
sometimes  at  both,  but  had  degenerated  into  con- 
certs of  a  hybrid  kind,  in  which  was  intermixed  a 
large  proportion  of  what  at  that  time  pleased  the 
multitude,  and  drove  away  all  who  had  any  pre- 
tensions to  musical  taste.  Now  and  then,  how- 
ever, a  better  spirit  shed  its  influence  over  the 
managers,  and  to  one  of  them  *  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  ]performance  in  thia  country  of  the 
*  Messiah,*  with  Mozart'a  modest  but  exquisite 
additional  accompanimenta,  and  for  Beethoven'a 
greatest  vocal  woric,  'The  Mount  of  Olives.' 

The  noble  directora  of  the  Ancient  Concerts  did 
not  relax  in  their  efforts  to  uphold  the  dignity  and 
promote  the  usefulness  of  the  institution.  The 
royal  family  never  failed  to  attend,  so  long  as  the 
mental  health  of  the  king,  a  great  lover  of  Handel's 
music,  permitted.  But,  though  the  prince  regent 
— who  could  not  endure  the  restraint  imposed  on 
him  by  an  appearance  in  public — never  honoured 
theae  performances  by  his  presence,  they  were  not 
the  less  attended  by  the  higher  orders,  and  conti- 
nued, M  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  long  remain, 
the  bulwark  against  the  attacks  of  capricious 
fashion.  The  Vocal  Concerts  went  on,  supported 
by  the  admirera  of  glees,  and  of  the  lighter  kind  of 
vucal  music.  The  managers,  however,  after  a 
time  split  into  two  paxties,  and  commenced  a 
I)ublic  competition.  But  the  unprofitableness  of 
this  soon  became  apparent;  the  rivals t  entered 
into  a  coalition,  and  carried  on  the  performances  to 
the  end  of  the  season  of  1815,  when  they  alto- 
gether ceased.  The  public  had  begun  to  manifest 
symptoms  of  weariness  at  the  sameness  which  they 
had  long  only  tolerated ;  but  the  Vocal  Concerts 
received  their  death-wound  from  a  new  institution 
which  suddenly  rose  up,  and  as  suddenly  com- 
manded the  support  of  nearly  all  the  real  connois- 
seurs that  the  metropolis  contained. 

This  institution,  which  speedily  was,  by  uni- 
versal consent,  ranked  as  the  first  in  Europe,  and 
soon  became  the  parent  of  many  concerts  esta- 
blished not  only  in  England  but  in  several  of  the 
continental  cities,  assumed  the  appellation  of  *The 
Philharmonic  Society.*  Its  primary  aim  was  to 
revive  a  taste  for  instrumental  music  of  a  high 
order,  which,  on  the  cessation  of  Salomon's  con- 
certs, had  fellen  into  neglect,  and  to  make  known 
to  this  country,  and  render  generally  appreciable, 
those  grand  orchestral  works  of  the  great  masters 
which  had  either  never  been  heard  in  London  or 
so  performed  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible.  The 
s!)ciety  was  formed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1S13,  and  consisted  of  thirty  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  musical  profesnon,  who  *'  not  only 
agreed  to  give  the  gratuitoua  aid  of  their  united 

*  Sir  George  Smait. 

+  Mi-HH.  HiitiMii,  BuUnau,  Cbntmi,  mkl  Uum  Knytelt*.— 
Sceante,  igl.I!.  P.7U, 
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services,  bnt  entered  into  a  subscription  to  meet 
the  incidental  expenses.'**  The  first  concert  took 
place  on  the  8th  uf  March,  1813,  and  produced  a 
sensation  that  had  never  been  equalled  since  the 
Commemoration  of  Handel  in  l'i84.t  The  con- 
certs were  held  at  the  old  Argyll  Rooms ;  and, 
when,  on  the  formation  of  Regent-street,  these 
rooms  were  rebuilt  on  a  large  scale  and  in  a  splen- 
did manner,  the  performances  were  continued 
there,  the  band  was  augmented,  and  the  number  of 
auditors  waa  doubled.^  During  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty  years  a  subscription  ticket  of  admit- 
tance was  not  obtained  but  with  great  di£Sculty, 
and  the  most  celebrated  performers,  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  were  emulous  of  exhibiting  their 
talents  at  a  concert  which  conferred  a  reputation 
on  all  who  were  heard  at  it.  In  its  third  year  a 
schism  threatened  the  permanence  of  the  society, 
and  an  opposition  was,  for  a  single  season — that  of 
1816 — attempted,  under  the  revived  name  of '  The 
Professional  Concert;'  but  it  was  vigorously  re- 
sisted, and  the  few  seceders  from  the  parent  society 
were  glad  to  be  received  again  into  its  bosom. §  . 

During  the  eighteen  years  over  which  the  pre- 
sent portion  of  our  history  spreads,  the  Italian 
Opera  exhibited  those  fluctuations  common  to  this 
theatre,  which  partly  are  attributable  to  the  incon- 
stancy of  fashion,  but  far  more  to  the  abili^  or 
the  unskilfulness  of  its  managers.  Mad.  Banti,  a 
grand  singer,  though  an  indiftierent  musician,  kept 
possession  of  the  stage  till  the  close  of  the  season 
of  1802.  Ill  her  last  year  she  was  joined  by  Mrs. 
Billington,  whose  powers  of  execution  and  refined 
taste  have  never  been  surpassed.  In  1804  Mad. 
Grassini  was  added  to  the  company.  Her  voice 
was  a  rich  contr'ulto,  her  figure  and  action  were 
noble,  and  her  pathos  waa  deeply  affecting.  Such 
a  pair,  aided  by  Braham,  Viganoni,  and  Rovedino, 
enabled  the  manager  to  produce,  in  the  most 
efficient  mauner  and  under  tlie  composer's  direc- 
tion. Winter's  charming  operas,  Proserpina,  Ca- 
iypso,  and  Zaira ;  as  also  Cimarosa'a  Orasi  e 
Curiazi,  and  the  Tito  of  Mozart,  whose  name  now 
for  the  first  time  appeared  at  the  king's  theatre, 
an  introduction  for  which  the  subscribov  were  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  Billington,  a  thoroughly  educated 
musician,  who  produced  that  fine  opera  for  her 
benefit  in  1806.  But  the  public  were  not  yet  pre- 

*  Hvmonloon,  xi.  4^*'  The  direction  of  the  concert  for  the  flrat 
■tuion  wu  coDQilnd  to  Mmn.  AyitOD,  Itiihop,  Cli-Tnenli.  Corri. 
1,  B.  Cramer,  F.  Cramer,  anJ  Dance,  VinuMi  who  rould  eUvwhi-rn 
appoar  only  as  Ipjilm  hm  touk  tn  Uieir  turoa  the  lulioTdiiMtv 
Matknu ;  and  auch  mnnvr*  of  their  ait  u  Sulumon,  VioUi,  P.  Craiur. 
Shield,  Strngnolaiti,  Vaecail,  Yaviewirx,  ftr.,  *ere  «ra  vvinit  wilh 
fsch  other  which  ihouid  eontrilMta  tofnl  to  th«  general  eflect oT  tha 
perTormnocei," — Ibid. 

f  Sm  MoralnK  Chronicle  Manrh  10,  IS13. 

}  Tlie  oriKtual  Ari,>j'll  Rooniii,  coDstruclcd  h\-  Colonel  Grevllle  fin 
the  Plc-Nic  Sucii^ty,  accominodntRd  nboiit  Wil  intsoim.  They  were 
rubnilt  in  1820,  uudn  the  dirwUoa  of  Mr.  Noih,  by  a  company  of 
twenty  profesMra  of  mniic,  at  un  euormoua  exi«n(e,  and  weie  In. an 
unacciiuDtable  manner  deatroyed  by  Sm  Id  Ittso.  The  PfaUhaimnoic 
Soewiy  iheu  removed  to  the  fnwt  non  in  the  Ktatx'a  The«li«,  and 
•lU'rwaidn  lu  tlie  Hunover  Square  Bwma.  where  ita  pciftwiDumB  are 
iUII  CMTTiMon  (IS44}. 

f  Thii  diMPuakiD  waa  fnmenled  by  a  most  unwotthy  member,  who 
ahnrtly  after  was abUljed  to  nbamud  to  America.  Hii  confrclerate  In 
the.btHtneoa  (not  ■  nei^r)  deotmped,  a  bw  yen™  later,  to  Pari% 
having  bcirued  Uw  triut  MMaad  in  him  oa  a  pnnict»ffi«uun4t|i>M 
died.  Digitized  by  tjOO^IC 
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pared  for  a  work  of  10  high  an  order;  andthelta- 
liani  have  ever  abhorred  music  tint  coat  them  some 
trouble  to  learn :  it  vas,  therefore,  altered  to  meet 
the  general  wish,  ae  well  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
means  which  the  orchestra  then  afforded;  and, 
after  all,  it  yielded  in  attraction  to  a  pasticcio^  II 
Fanalico  per  la  Musica^  in  which  the  bvffo^ 
Naldi,  made  his  debut.  The  teaaon  1806-1801 
was  remarkable  for  the  first  appearance  of  Madame 
Catalani,  a  singer  who,  "  take  her  for  all  in  all," 
says  an  experienced  critic, "  her  perfections  and 
errors  weighed  agunst  each  other,  has  had  no 
equal  in  our  time.  ....  Into  whatever  she 
did  she  threw  her  whole  soul ;  imparted  her  emo- 
tions to  the  breasts  of  her  heaters,  and  carried  them 
away,  willing  and  ddighted  captives  to'  her  en- 
chantments,*'* Her  demands  at  length  became  so 
startling,  and  her  conditions  so  despotic,  that  the 
manager  resolved,  in  the  seasons  of  1809  and  1810, 
to  decline  her  services ;  but  he  had  cause  to  regret 
his  temerity,  and,  during  three  more  years,  the 
"  admired  of  all  "  reigned  triumphant.  In  1811 
Mozart's  Co%i  fan  tutU  and  Zauberfiote  were 
heard  for  the  6rst  time  on  this  stage ;  but,  though 
both  were  given  under  many  disadvantages, 
the  latter  particularly,  ^et  no  blunders  in  the 
getting-up,  no  imperfections  in  the  aingen,  could 
so  disguise  such  worki  as  to  conceal  charms  that 
threw  all  other  compoaen  into  the  shade.  In 
1812  the  Nozze  di  Figaro  of  the  same  master 
was  brought  out,  Catalani  as  Stuanha,  who  now 
also  took  the  part  of  VitelUa^  in  Tilo,  and  with  her 
accustomed  success ;  though  both  operas  suffered 
severely  by  her  arbitrary  mode  of  treating  them. 
This  extraordinary  artiste  retiring  at  the  close  of 
the  season  of  1813,  the  theatre  lost  its  chief  attrac- 
tion, and  the  three  following  years  proved  blanks, 
so  far  as  relates  to  music ;  and  the  two  last  very 
materially  damaged  the  new  entrepreneur  (a  man 
wholly  unqualified  for  the  task),  both  in  purse 
and  reputation.  In  preparing,  therefore,  for  the 
season  of  1817,  he  called  to  his  assistance  a  gen- 
tlemanf  who  had  bestowed  much  of  his  attention 
on  the  Italian  opera,  and  the  affairs  of  the  king'e 
theatre.  Under  the  title  of  "  Director,'"  he  under- 
took the  management  of  the  opera  for  the  season 
of  1817,  and,  collecting  abroad  a  ounpany  which, 
as  a  whole,  had  never  oefore  beenaqualled  in  this 
country,!  was  successful  in  reprieving  both  the 
pecuniary  affairs  and  the  character  of  the  theatre. 
The  great  feature  of  the  season,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Italian  opera,  was  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni^ 
a  work  which,  from  the  complexity  of  some  of  its 
p,irtp,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  whole,  had  baffled 
all  attempts — except  when  given  at  Prague,  under 
the  composer's  superintendence — to  perform  it  as 
originally  written.  An  intrigue  was  got  up  to 
prevent  the  production  of  this  ckef-d*(Buvre,  and 
die  director  had  to  encounter  many  harassing  im- 

*  llftnnanicon,  vol.  vlii.  p.  7S. 
-f-  Mr.  Ayrton. 

J  MmUrkw  Fipdor,  dmpaKM,  and  VuUt  Slanon  CrimH  (ike 
rider),  N«U1.  Anbrngrta.  mod  AnnrUui.  Hr.  Wciefawl  «u  n- 
Monil  w  lewhr  of  Uw  bwid,  ■tid  SI^k*  Unntl  wu  eoudaclor. 


pediments ;  but,  determined  to  attain  Us  object, 
and  aided  by  the  xealous  co-operation  of  neaily  all 
the  performers,  he  overcame  every  diffidulty,  and 
accomplished  his  design.*  Besides  this  immortal 
work,  three  other  operas  by  the  same  master  were 
given  in  their  perfect  state;  and  AgTtese,  Peer's 
mosterpKoe,  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in 
Engtand.f  The  following  three  years  witnemed 
an  attempt  to  go  on  without  the  assistance  of  a 
director ;  and,  though  two  of  Rossini's  best  operu 
were  given,  and  were  not  only  novelties,  but  va- 
luable ones,  the  general  management  was  so  nn- 
satisfactory  that  the  subscribm  braune  discoa- 
tented,  and,  at  a  public  meeting  convened  for  the 
purpose,  remonstrated ;  many  withdrew :  eadi 
season  proved  worse  than  the  preceding  one;  that 
of  1^0  terminated  abniptly ;  and  the  unf<»tunate 
proprietor  retired  to  the  Continent,  whence  be 
never  retarned.| 

Drury-lane  did  not,  during  Ae  wbole  of  this 
period!,  produce  one  entire  musical  work  capable 
of  sustaining  a  permanent  repntatioo;  thongh 
several  pieces  in  Mr.  Braham'a  operas  will,  in  a 
detached  form,  long  retain  a  portion  of  that  popu- 
larity which  they  at  first  enjoyed,  and  which  has 
rarely  been  equalled-§  Very  different  was  tiie  fate 
of  Co  vent- garden,  in  which  Mr.  Bishop's  talent  was 
chiefly  exhibited,  and  where  he  continued  to  dis- 
play his  abilities  till  far  beyond  the  cloae  of  the 
period  under  review.  Of  his  numeroua  operas 
there  is  scarcely  one  that  does  not  contain  ccm- 
positions  which  will  transmit  -his  name  to  pos- 
terity. The  Lyceum  theitfre,-  in  the  Strand,  was 
licensed  in  1809  for<the  exeluaive  performance  of 
English  operas  during-  the  summer  aeason.  The 
attempt  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Arnold,  was  highlv 
laudable,  but  only  negatively  successful.  The 
theatre  was  rebuild-  in  a  very  commodious  hand- 
some manner,  in  1816,  and  its  propoa^  object 
pursued  for  a  time  with  more  activi^  and  con- 
sistency than  profit.)! 

The  two  clubs  established  for  the  eDCourage- 
ment  of  our  truly  national  harmony,  the  English 
glee,  continued  in  full  activity ;  but  except  some 
very  fine  additions  to  their  stock,  contributed  by 
Mr.  Horsley,  and  a  few  by  Mr.  Attwood  and  Mr- 
Bishop,  the  cBtalf^ue  of  these  sodal  and  delightfol 
compositions  was  not  swelled  out  to  any  txieat 
worth  mentioniog. 


*  TIm  mart  etBdaot  of  tbs  parfbram  m  Ada  nrfilnn  m*  i^^v 
Ambrogrtti,  who.M  an  Mot,  wu  nlkHr«dt»biUi0gmmtemuwst 

that  <he  Italian  Oagt  ever  had  bmsfad. 

t  TliU  wnrk  prom  bad  a  moM  mecMAil  euefr;  bnlllM  priDcipil 
chancter,  Vberbi,  a  mMDioc,  creatrd  muit  pBiaRil  MiocdaiUMH  u  notr 
than  one  Tuyal  brcai.t,  anil  in  tli?  minds  of  mKoy  anachedtHci^*  U 
the  Riiletiiig  moBarak,  that  it  waa  aftpr  a  fov  TeptMaMatioM  wM 
drawn.  The  acting  or  Sicaor  AmLrogeiti  in  tbia,  aaUw  diaUKtni 
father,  waa  decUred  Ijy  Itn.  SUdoDi  Ui  be  the  perfeedoaortbcbb- 
trionlc  ait. 

t  It  l»  calntUtad  that  tli«  law  expensra  of  the  King'a  Thekln  htJ. 
anaonted,  in  1840,  lo  mim  diao  twka  the  vHloeoftlMcilatc!— la^n 
tUeluM,  thouah  fortunn  haTo  been  lost  in  ttaiu  Imiaa,  it  hM  awicbd 
thu  r>:w  who  Knew  liow  to  manage  it. 

i  DTury-lane  theabn  waa  buiBl  down  in  Wkob^,  ISOV^  uJ  mi' 
rebuilt  and  opened  in  IBIS,  nadar  the  vanagnmBt  gfllr.  Anoj>l- 
CoveM-aarden  had  net  the  mnm  ttia  In  SiMaUMh  ISSS.  k  «m  if- 
bnUt  and  opened  In  ISIO. 

I  In  UtdUiteelcgntttfliMlna 
hinrtiome  Hwrtow  waa  wBB^isajl  t 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 


HE  period  at  which 
our  history  hM  now 
arrived  is  bo  recent 
—  its  habits  and 
modes  of  thought 
differ  by  such  noe 
and  scan»ly  percep- 
tible shades  from 
our  own — thid  the 
subject  of  manners 
may  be  handled  with 
more  breadth  and 
generality  than  was 
possible  on  former 
occasions.  It  was 
then  necessary  to  dwell  upon  many  minutiae,  in 
order  to  transport  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
back  to  the  times  described,  and  call  up  their 
bodily  pmenee  before  him.  Now  we  may  assume 
that  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
manners  of  the  regency  are  so  much  the  same  with 
those  which  still  prevail  as  to  render  auch  prepara- 
tion unnecessary. 

Perhau  the  moat  striking  change  in  the  social 
tone  of  Great  Britain  in  pn^p*ess  during  the  pe- 
riod which  elapsed  from  the  peace  of  Amiena  to 
the  death  of  Geoi^  III.  was  the  result  of  the  re- 
newed intercourse  with  the  Continent.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  century  there  was  an  almost 
complete  cessation  of  intercourse  between  the 
general  publics  of  Great  Britian  and  the  Conti- 
nental -atates.  This  state  of  affairs  continued,  and 
was  indeed  aggravated,  during  the  empire  of 
Napoleon.  The  consequence  was  that  the  self- 
admiration,  the  defiance  and  contempt  of  all  fo- 
reign modes  and  opinions,  which  has  always  been 
a  characteristic  of  John  Bull,  was  probably  carried 
to  a  greater  excess  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  than  at 
any  former  period.  It  was  not  so  boobyish  and 
unintellectual  a  self-worship  as  is  portrayed  in  the 
country  squires  of  Fielding  and  Smollett ;  it  bad 
been  polished  by  the  minor  morals  of  Addison  and 
Chesterfield ;  but  it  was  quite  as  intense.  This 
narrow-minded  spirit  first  b^an  to  give  way  during 
the  Ffeninsular  campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Curious  civilians  occasionally  ventured  to 
follow  in  the  rear  of  the  army ;  and  there  was 
always  a  floating  balance  of  Peninsular  officers, 
disjmtched  on  business  or  invalided,  passing  be- 
tween Spain  and  England.  By  such  agencies  the 
sympathies  of  Ei^lan^  and  the  southern  continent 
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were  in  a  manner  re-knit.  As  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Sweden  successively  fell  off  from  the  French 
alliance  or  subjection,  a  wider  and  wider  field 
opened  to  tourists ;  and  the  renewed  opportunities 
of  travelling  were  embraced  with  an  eagerness  the 
natural  consequence  of  long  privation.  After  the 
first  abdication  of  Napoleon,  and  suU  more  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Cushion  of  travelling 
became  a  positive  epidemic,  and  all  classes  <^ 
English  above  the  mere  mechanic  precipitated 
themselves  in  crowds  upon  the  Continent  The 
vacillating  value  of  property,  occasioned  by  the 
revulsion  from  war  to  peace  ana  twiner  causes, 
increased  the  disposition  to  visit  the  Continent ; 
but  this  cause  only  came  into  operation  at  a  later 
period.  Even  whilst  the  English  public  continued 
tu  be  excluded  from  the  Continent,  agencies  were 
at  work  preparing  public  opinion  to  facilitate  the 
approximation  of  the  tastes  and  customs  of  England 
to  those  of  the  Continent.  The  labours  of  William 
Taylor  of  Norwich,  the  Nestor  of  the  students  of 
Cterman  literature  in  this  country,  had  formed  a 
body  in  the  reading  public  who  looked  to  Germany 
as  a  sort  of  promised  land.  Frere  and  others  had 
done  the  same  fior  Spain  and  Italy.  The  taste  for 
French  literature,  and  a  traditional  admiration  of 
the  brilliant  society  of  Paris,  had  not  become  en- 
tirely obsolete.  The  sturdy  anti-continental  spirit 
thawed  more  easily  than  could  have  been  anti- 
cipated. Perhaps  its  very  exaggeration,  if  rightly 
interpreted,  might  have  presaged  this  result 

The  less  favourable  phases  of  this  change  in 
public  feeling  were,  as  usual,  most  commented 
upon.  The  silly  affectation  of  foreign  modes  merely 
because  they  were  foreign — the  awkwardness  and 
ungainliness  of  the  imitators — the  disposition  to 
adopt  some  of  the  worst  laxities  of  the  conventional 
code  of  morals  of  the  Continent — were  denounced 
by  satirists.  But,  though  examples  of  such  foolish 
aping  of  novelties  undoubtedly  abounded,  they  were 
proportionally  less  than  in  former  times.  The  tre- 
mendous stru^le  through  which  Great  Britain  had 
passed,  as  remarked  in  the  chapter  on  manners  of 
the  preceding  period,  had  braced  the  national 
mind— had  communicated  to  it  an  elevated  and 
manly  tone,  which  was  not  relaxed  in  peace.  The 

{)rincipal  difference  which  is  to  be  detected,  in 
ooking  dispassionately  back  at  this  distance  of 
time  upon  the  manners  of  England  in  1800  and  in 
1820,  consists  in  a  relaxation  of  the  formality  of 
social  intercourse,  and  in  a  growing  relish  for  the 
more  intellectual  pleasures.    This  latter  charac- 
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terittic  had  been  gradually  developiDg  itself  for 
■ome  time  previoualy ;  but  undoubtedly  the  emu- 
lation awakened  by  more  unreierred  intercourse 
with  Germany  and  France  accelerated  its  growth. 

The  tone  which  society  caught  from  court  circles 
at  this  time  was  of  ft  more  dubious  character. 
There  is  irequently  a  spirit  of  antagonism  between 
parent  and  child  even  in  domestic  liie.  Parents 
who  lie  strict  disdjAinftrians,  both  towards  them- 
selves and  their  families,  are  apt  to  increase  the 
appetite  for  pleasure  in  their  cnildreni  instead  of 
subduing  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  example  of  lax 
parents  has  sometimes  acted  as  a  warning,  and  in- 
spired a  high  and  resolute  spirit  uf  aelf-control  into 
their  children.  This  antagonism  was  strongly 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  George  III.  The 
eagerness  with  which  they  gave  the  reins  to  self- 
indulgence  contrasted  startlingly  with  the  citizen- 
like decorum  of  the  old  king ;  and,  as  none  of  them, 
any  more  than  their  father,  were  endowed  with  very 
vigorous  or  comprehensive  minds,  or  a  decided  taste 
for  the  elevated  pursuits  of  imt^nation  or  intellect, 
their  indulgences  wo-e  in  most  cases  sa  gross  as 
they  were  unbridled.  They  were  predis^wed  to 
cuntrtct  intimacies  with  the  relics  of  the  gross  sen- 
sualists of  a  former  age,  banished  from  the  court 
while  George  III.  was  in  his  vigour,  and,  in  the 
eclipse  of  court  favour  or  tolerance,  gradually  dying 
out.  For  a  time,  when  the  king  was  withdrawn 
from  the  gaze  of  his  subjects,  England  seemed 
threatened  with  the  recurrence  of  a  dissolute  era. 
But  the  pride  of  the  regent,  which  made  him  with- 
-  draw  within  the  decorums  of  his  ataiiun  whenever 
.*  his  boon  companions  pushed  their  familiarity  too 

fur,  and  Btitl  more  his  shattered  nerves,  whirh  im- 
posed a  check  upon  his  pleasures,  diminished  the 
danger.  In  justice  to  the  age,  too,  it  must  be 
remarked  that  the  earnest  character  communicated 
to  all  classes  by  the  struggle  against  a  banded 
world,  the  ascendancy  which  the  religious  portion 
of  society  had  obtained  over  the  public  mind,  and 
the  growing  taste  for  promoting  eduction  and 
taking  an  interest  in  public  discussions  and  phil- 
anthropic exertiras,  might  have  bidden  defiance 
to  the  example  even  of  a  gay  and  licentious  court. 
If  future  i^s  were  to  takie  their  ideas  of  the 
standard  of  manners  and  morals  under  the  re- 
gency from  Moore  or  Byron,  they  would  err  widely. 
The  pen  of  the  former  was  impelled  by  personal 
auimosity,  and  the  diatribes  of  the  latter  have  all 
the  exaggeration  uf  s  man,  the  day  after  a  debauch, 
railing  against  hia  own  foUy,  and  attributing  it  to 
all  the  world  besides. 

The  diversity  of  manners,  which  has  been  noted 
in  former  periods  sb  distinguishing  different  parts 
of  the  empire  and  different  classes  of  society,  was 
much  diminished  at  the  time  now  under  review. 
The  legiBlaiive  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain 
brought  the  wealthier  Irish  families  more  frequently 
in  contact  with  those  of  England,  asiiimilating  their 
opinions  and  manners.  The  number  of  Irish  offi- 
cers, too,  who  distinguished  themselves  during  the 
war,  and  their  familiar  iutercourse  with  their  Eng- 


lish and  Scotch  comrades  in  arms,  tended  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  national  peculiarities.  Is 
Ireland,  however,  the  assimilation  of  mannen  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  society  not  only  did 
not  advance  so  rapidly  ss  in  other  parts  <rf  the  empiie, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  almost  appear  to  hiTc 
retrograded.  The  flocking  of  the  wealthier  fsmllia 
to  England,  bj  diminishing  the  frequency  ttf  dnr 
intercourse  with  the  middle  clanea  aiut  the  pet- 
santrv,  prevented  their  Anglicised tmefrooisprad* 
ing  through  society.  The  progresa  of  the  stra^ 
for  Catholic  emancipation  kept  aUve  ud  stie^th- 
ened  an  uiti- English  spirit  in  the  maaa  of  Uk  mi- 
dent  population.  And  the  establishment  of  Miy- 
nooth — intended  to  prevent  the  growth  of  su  slien 
priesthood,  a  priesthood  trained  in  foreign  msnnm 
and  interests,  but  creating  a  yet  more  dsngeroiB 
provincial  priesthood,  more  Catholic  thsn  tht 
pope  *' — supplied  the  class  of  society  destined  tu 
take  the  place  of  the  absentee  land-owners  tsd 
moneyed  aristocracy  of  Ireland,  and  preserve  s  tooe 
of  feeling  and  manners  in  that  quarter  (tf  the  em* 
pire  harshly  contrasting  with  wbst  prevsiled  d«- 
where.  In  England  and  Scotland,  however,  Ae 
obliteration  of  provincial  and  class  peculiaritiet  prt- 
ceeded  rapidly  under  the  equalising  influcDce  of 
education.  Except  in  the  Celtic  districts  of  Wab 
and  Scotland,  few  ancient  peculiarities  of  soy  mo- 
ment retained  thdr  ground ;  and  every  year  wit- 
nessed the  circle  inhabited  by  the  English-i peikii^ 
race  widening  and  encroaching  on  the  domsim 
those  who  clung  to  the  aboriginal  language. 

In  trying  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  general  mu- 
ners  of  a  nation,  it  is  necessary  to  concentrste  Bitat- 
tion  on  the  idea  of  wliat  is  proper  and  becomiif 
which  has  been  adopted  as  a  standsrd  b;  tlx 
nation,  rather  than  upon  the  degree  to  which  a  it 
realised  either  by  individuals  or  circles  of  sodm. 
The  economical  circumstances,  the  educstion,  ibe 
professional  pursuits,  the  natural  dispoBitiooi  d 
individuals,  occasion  an  unlimited  variety  i^clu- 
racteristic  peculiarities;  but  the  idea  wtuch  hn 
taken  hold  of  the  national  mind,  which  is  recog-  , 
nised  as  the  test  of  elegance  in  deportment  id 
conduct  —  thai  influences  all  in  aome  d^ree  « 
other,  and  is  the  source  of  the  nmilarity  whiA 
constitutes  nation^  character.  Hie  dominiiii^ 
idea  which  ^ves  form  and  bearing  to  the  nsinxn 
of  Great  Bntain  is  English  :  before  it  all  prom- 
cial  peculiarities  are  giving  way ;  to  it  Scotch  and  ' 
Irish  manners  are  conforming.  It  is  the  mouU 
in  which  all  are  cast,  though  its  impress  i>  It* 
distinct  and  sharp,  in  many  cases,  from  theuit- 
ftvourable  nature  uf  the  materials,  or  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  have  been  fueei 
through  it.  An  Englishman's  ideat  of  manners  ii 
nut  unaptly  typified  by  his  ideal  of  drew  aud 
equipage.  There  is  in  his  choice  of  all  three  a 
shunning  of  the  gaudy,  or  anything  that  sppe^ 
to  approuch  to  it,  which  amounts  even  to  : 
tion.  There  is  combined  with  this  sn  inteue 
anxiety  that  the  quality  of  the  article  should  be 
excellent  and  its  finish,  wUh.  aU  the  slaumeii  «f 
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its  form,  exquisite.  The  Eoglish  gentleman,  if 
«ddic:ted  to  show,  lavishes  it  not  on  his  own  per- 
son, but  on  his  domeatics ;  and  even  with  regard 
to  them  he  wishes  their  appearance  to  be  rich 
rather  than  gaudy.  His  puin  carriage  must  be 
aa  neat  as  tools  and  varnish  can  make  it,  and  as 
commodious ;  his  horses  must  strike  by  their 
blood  and  high  keeping ;  the  harness  must  be  such 
as  to  pass  unnoticed.  And  the  standard  of  taste 
to  whi^  the  deportment  of  the  English  gentleman 
must  confixm  is  strictly  analogous.  His  amuse- 
meats  are  manlyi  with  a  strong  dash  of  the  useful ; 
his  taate  ia.  to  make  himself  comfortable.  He  is  a 
hunter,  a  vtrtaiy  of  the  turf,  a  cricketer,  a  yaditer, 
and,  in  all  of  these  pnnnita  he  pridM  himself  upon 
being  a  master  of  the  mechanical  details.  He  is 
fond  of  fsnning,  or  of  reading,  or  of  taking  a  part 
in  public  businesa.  But  these  swunv  punuits  be 
affects  to  treat  aa  amusements;  eren  thou^  an  en- 
thusiast in  them,  he  must  talk  lightly  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  must  affect  a  passionate  interest 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  similsr  trifles. 
He  will  be  pardoned,  too,  for  being  passionately 
attached  to  them,  ao  long  as  they  do  not  render 
him  effeminate,  so  long  as  he  combines  with  them 
a  relish  fur  msnly  sports.  The  English  gentleman 
is  hardy,  endowed  with  a  healthy  relish  fbr  plea- 
Bure,  and  has  a  high  sense  of  honour.  Tb-s  ideal 
of  the  high-bred  gentleman  communicates  its  sen- 
timent to  the  whole  of  society.  Even  the  ladies 
catch  something  of  its  self-dependent,  elastic  tone, 
without  dimiuution  of  or  injiu^  to  their  perfectly 
feminine  graces.  This  model  is  emulated  throu^- 
out  society,  in  sufficiently  gross  and  awkward  cari- 
catores  sometimes,  but  atill  so  that  lineaments  of 
what  is  imitated  csn  be  detected.  Even  the  ruf- 
fianry  of  the  rii^,  to  which  a  paradox  of  Wynd- 
ham*s  lent  a  almrt  lease  of  prolonged  existence, 
was  obliged  to  affect  something  of  this  character. 
The  nuisance  of  Tom  and  Jerryism  could  not  have 
gained  even  its  ephemeral  popularity  but  for  this 
reason.  That  England  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  George  HI.  had  much  to  leam  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  social  intercourse — that  it  has  still  much  to 
leam — cannot  be  denied ;  but  its  social  habita  and 
modes  of  thought  are  immeasurably  superior  to 
what  they  were  at  the  first  dawn  of  -Mir  history, 
and  may  challenffe  comparison  with  those  of  an^ 
other  nation  in  Europe.  They  area  source  of  jusU- 
fiahle  pride,  and  of  good  augury  for  the  future. 

Our  notice  of  the  fashions  in  dreaa  which  ob- 
tuned  during  this  last  period  must  neceasarily  be 
brief,  as  well  as  uninteresting  to  the  preamt  genera- 
Uon.  The  French  Revolution  having  introduced 
round  hate,  pantaloona,  &c.,  and  wigs  and  powder 
hanng  beui  discsrded  fay  the  besnx  of  the  nine* 
teenth  century,  the  only  great  innovation  was  the 
introduction  of  froek-coats  with  loose  trowsers  and 
short  boots  worn  underneath  them  ;  and,  when  we 
record  such  appellations  as  Wellingtons,  Cossacks, 
and  Bluchers,  we  need  scarcely  point  to  the  date 
at  which  they  were  adopted.  Black  handkerchiefs 


and  trowsers  for  evening  dreaa  had  not  become 
fashionable  in  1820. 

With  respect  to  the  ladies,  their  fashions  have 
been  more  mutable :  the  most  striking  and  the  most 
hideous,  however,  being  the  rage  for  shortening 
the  waist.  The  bonnet,  that  last  and  most  endur- 
ing novelty  in  female  costume,  introduced  towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  underwent  almost 
annual  alterations  in  form ;  now  extravagantly 
large,  now  absurdly  small,  at  one  time  rivalling 
the  mrat  gigantic  coal-scuttle  (the  Oldenburgh  to 
wit),  and  at  another  scarcely  shading  the  fair  brows 
of  tiie  capricious  wearers;  now  laden  with  ribbons 
or  flowers,  curtuned  with  lace,  or  overshadowed  by 
plumi^  and  the  next  month,  perchance,  denuded 
of  alnuMt  eveiy  ornament :  but  we  must  bc^  to 
refer  our  ^r  readers  to  the  few  specimens  we  can 
afford  to  give  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  yet 
unforgotten  "  thick-coming  fancies." 

In  the  army,  the  principal  alterations  were  the 
abolition  of  hair-powder,  pomatum,  and  pigtails 
(1808),  of  the  cocked-hats  0812),  and  the  re- 
introduction  of  "  breast  and  oack  plates  "  for  the 
Life-guards  and  Royal  Horse-guards  (blue)  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  other  changes  which 
ultimately  produced  the  present  uoiforms  took  place 
at  various  periods  since  the  year  1820,  at  which 
our  work  terminates. 

The  furniture  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  presents 
us  with  no  important  addition  to  the  list  of  articles 
which  had  bera  gradually  increasing  from  the  time 
of  the  Conquest.  But  in  form  and  material  con- 
siderable atanges  took  place,  and  the  influence  of 
the  French  Revolution  affected  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  productions  of  our  cabinet-makers  and 
upholsterers.  In  Paris,  the  man  whoae  hair  was 
dressed  k  la  Brutus  could  not  condescend  to  be 
seated  in  anytliing  less  Roman  than  a  curule  chair, 
and  the  lady  who  had  adopted  an  Athenian  cos- 
tume must  needs  recline  on  a  Grecian  couch,  the 
coverings  of  which  were  ornamented  with  honey- 
suckle or  key  borders.  The  fauteuil  and  the  sofa 
i  la  duchesse  were  abolished  with  the  chapeau  & 
comes  and  the  perruque  aux  ailes  de  pigeon. 
Everything  was  to  be  strictly  classical,  and  the 
substantial,  gorgeous,  and  comfortable  furniture  of 
the  ancien  regime  was  supplanted  by  imitations  of 
Qreek  and  Roman  models,  in  which,  as  in  imita- 
tions in  general,  the  defects  of  the  originals  were 
more  closelv  copied  than  the  beauties.  Occasionally 
a  iuccessful  attempt  was  to  be  seen,  and  window 
and  bed  curtains,  supported  by  gilt  lances  or  the 
Roman  fasces,  were  tastefully  arrsnged,  and  pro- 
duced a  good  effect;  but  to  any  eye  accustomed  to 
the  richness  and  s^idi^  of  the  ramiture  oS  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  general  aspect  was  cold  and 
mei^re.  It  looked  Uke  what  it  waa — a  mere  •Sectar 
tion, — and  not  like  a  atyle  revived  upon  sound 
principles,  or  one  that  had  been  gradually  de- 
veloped by  the  progress  of  taste  and  art,  and  which 
might  itself  in  afler-times  form  a  model  for  imita- 
tion. In  England  matters  were  worse ;  for,  as  usual, 
instead  of  resorting  to  original  authorities,  the 
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French  copies  were  re-copied,  our  workmen  being 
also  at  that  time  notoriously  inferior  in  point  of 
taste  to  their  Gallic  brethren.  About  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nineteenth  century  a  rival 
material  jostled  the  lately  admired  mahogany  com- 
pletely out  of  our  English  drawing-rooms.  Chairs, 
tables,  sofas,  piano-fortes,*  commodes, — all  were  to 
be  of  rosewood ;  and  mahogany  was  voted  vulgar, 
except  for  the  dining-parlour  or  the  bed-chamber. 
In  France  this  distinction  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  introduced,  and,  therefore,  mirabile  dictUj 
it  must  have  been  a  fashion  invented  in  England, 
and  we  can  only  account  for  such  a  curiosity  by 
her  isolated  position  during  the  long  struggle 
against  Napoleon,  which  threw  her  completely  on 
her  own  resources,  and  produced,  amongst  other 
monstrosities,  the  long-waisted  spencers  and  little 
straw  bonnets  immortalised  by  Brunei  and  Vemet 
in "  Les  Anglaises  pour  rire."  The  same  period 
has  to  answer  for  the  introduction  of  slender-legged 

*  Tha  |dMio-fial«,  Umugh  «  oiiuImI  butranent.  hu  wanHy  a  right 
to  tab)  nnk  u  K  picoa  of  fornlturr,  eoarideriDf  how  promtorat  * 
(hMun  It  hM  Uiely  mcoou  in  KlniMt  nttj  dntwiag-room.  Indead, 
wo  onghl  to  mntioned  Ito  vntnlUo  pndcMMon.  Om  hupal' 
Ami  and  llw  aplitet,  to  tboir  propm  vlaoaa,  ud  big  to  aptdaolw 
fctUMOBiiirioii. 


scroll-backed  x^hairs,  with  cane  bottoms,  ji&d,  u 
we  will  for  courtesy's  sake  terai  it,  with  Haa 
cushions  covered  with  cloth,  merino,  or  calico,  tod 
tied  to  the  seat  by  tapes  passing  round  Uie  slender 
legs  aforesaid.  Also  for  stuffed  hoiwhair  so&i, 
with  scroll  ends  and  hard  round  bolsters,  and  cbsin 
to  match,  bound  with  brass  mouldings  or  filleti, 
specimens  of  which  are  sdll  to  be  found  in  secraid 
rate  lodging-houses  and  commercial  hotels.  If  to 
these  we  add  Pembroke  tables,  register  ftores, 
Argand  lamps,  the  modern-shaped  sideboard  with 
its  cellaret  or  8arcopb^;ua,  some  varieties  in  the 
way  of  ladies*  work-tables,  canterburies,  wh^-nott, 
Venetian  and  spring  blinds,  muslin  curtains,  &C., 
we  shall  complete,  we  believe,  the  list  of  titidei, 
useful  and  ornamental,  which  were  generally  to  be 
seen  in  "  genteelly  furnished  apartments  "  ian^ 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  George  lit. 
Thanks  to  the  throwing  open  of  the  CootineDi, 
taste  and  ait  have  lately  made  rapid  itridei  ia 
England.  Another  "  TensiBsance  *' nas  occurred, 
and  elegance  and  comfort  were  perhaps  never  more 
happily  bloided  than  they  may  be  seen  at  present 
in  the  manaion  of  almost  every  English  gcnde- 
man. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


N  the  period  of 
about  eighteen  years 
that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  peace  of 
Aniien»(27  March, 
1802)  and  the  end 
of  the  reign  of 
George  HI.  (29 
January,  1820), 
there  occuned  mi 
leait  three  eeasona 
of  great  uifferiDg 
among  the  working 
clafises ;  namely, 
the  years  1811-12, 
181617.  and  1819.  The  year  1812  was  distin- 
guished by  the  outrages  of  the  Luddites,  or  de- 
Btroyera  of  machinery,  which  began  at  Nouingham 
in  November,  1811,  and,  extending  through  Der- 
byshire, Leicestershire,  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 
Cumberland,  and  Yorkshire,  were  continued 
throughout  the  following  spring  and  aummer.  A 
scarcity  of  employment,  and  consequent  fall  of 
wages,  erroneouely  attributed  to  machinery,  but 
really  the  consequence  of  the  commercial  stagua- 
tion  and  discredit  of  the  two  preceding  years,* 
conspiring  with  an  extraordinary  rice  in  Hat  price 
of  fw>d,t  produced  the  |;eneral  distress  among  the 
manufacturing  population  of  wbich  these  di»- 
turbancea  were  ibe  aymptcmi  or  natural  ezpresaion. 
Again,  in  1816,  similar  cauiea,  which  this  time, 
however,  involred  the  agricultural  as  well  as  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  classes,^  inflicting 
the  severest  privations  upon  the  working  people 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  gave  rise  to  the 
spread  of  Hampden  and  Union  clubs,  Speocean 
aocieties,  and  other  revolutioDary  combinations 
throughout  Lancashire^  Leicestershire,  Notting- 
hamshire, Derbyshire,  and  Lanarkshire,  and  at 
last,  in  December,  resulted  in  the  great  riots  at 
Spajfields,  London,  and  other  excesses,  which  were 
followed  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  by  the 
tuspeuaion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  other 
measures  of  coercion.  Lastly,  in  1819,  another 
season  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  depres- 
sion, occasioned  by  extensive  &ilures  amtrng  the 
importers  of  cotton  and  other  speculators  in  foreign 
tr&de,§  by  throw  ing  great  numbers  of  workmen  out 
of  employment,  idthough  onacoompanied  by  any 
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rise  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  produced  similar  effects,  the 
wide-spread  cry  for  radical  reform,  the  tumultuous 
meetings  at  Manchester  and  elsewhere,  the  suppres* 
aion  of  disorder  by  military  force,  and  the  umoua 
Six  Acts.  In  reviewing  the  economical  history  of 
the  period,  these  three  portions  of  it  m»y  therefore  be 
considoed  aa  of  a  distinct  and  exceptional  chaiacta. 

Of  the  general  movement  of  the  circumstancea 
affecting  the  omdition  of  the  great  body  of  tho 
people  throughout  the  rest  of  the  period,  the  sub- 
joined notices  will  afford  us  the  clearest  views : — 

1.  Wages. — It  was  stated  in  the  last  Book  that 
an  advance  of  wages  took  place  in  most  depart- 
ments of  industry  in  1195  and  1796,  and  a  further 
advance  in  1800  and  1801.*  A  third  movement 
in  the  same  direction  began  in  1804,  and  continued 
to  the  close  of  1808,  by  which  time,  according  to 
Mr.  Tooke,  the  price  of  labour,  more  especially  of 
artizan  labour,  had  attained  nearly  ita  maximum 
height,!  tluHigh  in  some  occupaUona  this  had 
scarcely  happened  till  about  1812 indeed,  the 
most  considerable  rise  in  the  wages  of  manufac- 
turing industry  did  not  take  place  till  1813  and 
1814.§  According  to  the  Greenwich  Hospital  ac- 
counts of  the  weekly  wages  of  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  operatives  emplf^ed  by  that  eatablishment, 
those  paid  to  carpenters  were  18*.  in  1800,  21f.  in 
1805,  34*.  in  1810,  33f.  in  1815,  3U.  in  1816, 
3U  6d.  in  1819 ;  those  of  bricktayers  were  also 
18*.  in  1800,  and  rose  to  29s.  in  1805,  to  31i.  in 
1810,  and  to  32;.  6d.  in  1811,  and  were  still 
30^  6d.  in  1819;  those  of  masons  were  lis,  in 
1800,  30«.  in  1805,  34i.  6d.in  1811,  andSlf.&i. 
from  1816  to  1820;  those  of  plumbers  were 
19t.  6^;.  in  1800,  21s.  in  1805,  34*.  6d  in  1810, 
ajid  were  still  the  same  in  1819,  having  only  in 
1816  fallen  to  32s.  6d.  These  are  almost  the 
only  departments  of  labour  in  which  we  have  any 
complete  account  of  the  pr^ess  or  fluctufUion  of 
wages  durii^  this  period,  if  we  except  that  of 
hand-loom  weaving,  where  of  course  the  competi- 
tion of  machinery  had  a  decidedly  depressing  efi^t, 
reducing  the  weekly  amount  of  wages  at  fflugow, 
for  example,  from  13*.  Id.  in  1800,  and  11«.  8d. 
in  1806,  to  Is.  6d.  in  1611,  and  then,  ai^r  an  ad- 
vance which  reached  the  height  of  13*.  in  1814,  to 
5*.  6d.m  1816,  and  to  5*.  in  1819. |   With  this 

*  8m  aata,  loL  iU.  W.  7M,  no.      !    f  HU.  of  PriaN,  I.  tSS. 
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eiception,  the  rise  of  wages,  and  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  salaries  and  professional  fees,  generaUy 
maintained  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  period, 
and  indeed  has  done  so  ever  since,  very  nearly 
the  maximum  which  it  hod  reached  about  1810  or 
1812.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  norice 
this  tendency  of  a  rise  of  wages  to  maintain  itself 
after  the  partialor  entire  removal  of  the  cause  by 
which  it  had  been  originally  produced.* 

2.  Pkicu. — The  main,  u  not  the  exclusive, 
caute,  undoubtedly*  of  the  advance  of  wages  whidi 
took  place  in  all  departments  of  industry,  where  it 
was  not  counteracted  by  peculiar  circumatancea, 
between  1194  and  1814,  waa  the-atill  greater  rise 
which  took  place  in  the  same  period  in  the  prices 
of  provisions  and  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
mean  price  for  the  year  of  the  Winchester  quarter 
of  wheat,  which  (according  to  the  audit  books  of 
Eton  College)  was  only  54*.  in  1794,  and  had  very 
seldom  before  been  higher  or  so  high,  was  81  j.  6a. 
in  1795, 127^.  in  1800,88<.  in  1805, 106f.  in  1809, 
112f.  in  1810,  118j.in  1812, 120x.in  1813,  116s. 
in  1817,  end  78$.  iu  1819 ;  ever  since  which  time 
prices  have  been  confined  within  a  much  lower 
range.  Generally,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that 
both  prices  and  wages  (which  are  the  price  of 
labour)  continued  to  rise  down  to  1814,  but  prices 
at  a  greater  rate  than  wages ;  and  that  during  the 
remainder  of  the  period  wages  maintained  the  ele- 
Tation  they  had  gained,  while  prices  rather  receded 
thau  advanced;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  relation 
of  wages  to  the  priceaof  food  was  probably  restored 
by  1820  to  nearly  what  it  had  been  in  1793. 

3.  CoNsuHPTioN.— The  fullest  accounts  that 
have  been  laid  before  the  public  of  the  consumption 
of  various  articles  of  necessity  and  luxury  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
period  now  under  consideration  are  those  collected 
by  Mr.  Porter  in  his  valuable  work  entitled  *  The 
IVogresB  of  the  Nation.'  f  The  following  are 
some  of  the  most  important  results  which  Mr. 
Porter's  statements  and  calculations  present.  The 
average  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  bouse  in  Eng- 
land appears  to  have  increased  from  5'67  in  1801  to 
5*68  in  1811,  and  to  5*76  in  1821.  The  total 
number  of  male  domestic  servants  kept  in  Great 
Britain  was  86,093  in  1812,  and  only  85,757  in 
1821  (when,  if  it  had  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  the  population,  it  ought  to  have  been  96,966) : 
there  was  a  very  alight  increase  in  the  munba  kept 
by  persons  keeping  only  one  or  two,  but  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  numbers  of  those  belonging  to  all  larger 
establishments.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
fuur-wheeled  carriages  between  1812  and  1821, 
was  only  from  16,596  to  17,555,  or  5*77  per 
cent. ;  while  the  increase  of  the  population  was 
13  per  cent. ;  and  here,  too,  there  was  an  actual 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  those  kept  where  more 

Rbia,  bowew,  that,  whfl*  Um  wa)|w  of  hAnd-looB  wMwt*  aeoordiDf 
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than  two  were  kept.  The  number  of  two-wheded 
carri^ea,  however,  increased  from  27,286  in  181^ 
to  30,743  in  1821,  being  at  the  rate  of  12'67pcT 
cent.,  or  very  nearly  that  of  the  increase  of  the 
population.  The  number  of  carriages  let  for  hire, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  reduced  from  5544  to 
5480.  The  quantity  of  gold  plate  upon  which 
duty  was  paid  was  5174  ozs.  io  1801.  6036  ozs. 
in  1808,  and  rose  to  7333  ozs.  io  1811 ;  aiter 
which  it  declined  somewhat  gradoidly  and  tnc- 
gularly  to  6166  ozs.  in  1817,  and  then  soddenly 
to  3826  ozs.  in  1818,  to  3314  oca.  in  1819,  to 
4430OZ8.  inl820,andto2916oza.in  1821.  The 
quantity  of  silver  plate  was  760,261  on.  in  1801, 
1,009,899  ozs.  iu  1808, 1,2^4,128  oza.  in  1811 ; 
from  which  quantity  it  dedined  to  824,860  oza.  in 
1817,  but  rose  again  to  1,194,709  ozs.  in  1819, 
and  to  1,113,597  ozs.  in  1820.  The  quantity  of 
sugar  consumed  by  each  individual  in  Great  Bri- 
tain is  calculated  by  Mr.  Porter  to  have  been 
30  lbs.  9}  ozs.  in  1801,  and  to  have  fallen  to 
29  Iba.  4^  ozB.,  or,  deducting  what  was  employed 
in  the  distilleriea,  to  24  lbs.  9  ozs.  in  1811,  and  to 

19  lbs.  3i  ozs.  in  1821.  In  Ireland  the  con- 
sumption of  each  individual  appears  to  have  ben 
6  lbs.  3  ozs.  on  the  average  of  the  three  yean 
ending  25th  of  March,  1800  ;  7  lbs.  14^  ozs.  oo 
the  average  of  the  three  years  ending  5th  Jauturj, 
1810;  and  6  Ibt  4j^  oza.  in  1821.*  The  avenge 
consumption  of  co^  in  Great  Britain  was  it  tiie 
rate  of  1  *09  oz.  for  each  individual  in  1801,  when 
the  duty  was  U.  6d.  per  lb.;  of  8-12oza.  inlSU, 
when  the  duty  was  reduced  to  7d. ;  andofS'Olras. 
in  1821,  when  the  duty  had  beat  ^in  raised  to 
Is,  Of  tea  the'  average  consum[^on  of  each  in- 
dividual in  the  United  Kingdom  appears  to  hare 
been  1  lb.  3*75  ozs.  in  1801,  when  the  duty  wu 

20  per  cent,  on  cheap,  and  50  per  cent,  on  higb- 
pri(»dtea8;  and  to  have  fallen  to  1  lb.  l  lOos. 
in  181 1,  when  the  duty  was  96  per  cent  oii  the 
value;  and  to  1  lb.  0*52  oz.  in  1821, under  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  100  per  cent  upou  the  higher 
priced  sorts.  Of  malt,  the  quantity  conaumed  by 
each  individual  in  the  United  Kingdom  rose  from 
1-20  bushels  in  1801  to  1-60  in  1811, and  fell, 
notwithstanding  a  diminution  of  the  doty,  to 
1-38  bushels  in  1821:  in  England,  where  the 
consumption  has  always  been  much  more  con- 
siderable than  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  it  rose,  in 
the  face  of  nearly  a  quadnipling  of  the  duty,  from 
1-92  bushels  in  1801  to  2*40  bushels  in  1811, 
and  fell,  notwithstanding  a  diminution  of  the  daiy 
by  nearly  one-fourth,  to  2*12  bushels  in  1831. 
The  contribution,  per  head,  to  the  revenue  by  the 
consumers  of  malt  in  England  appears  in  fact  to 
have  been  2s.  Id.  in  1801,  lOs.  9d.  in  181 1,  and 
*Js.  8d.  in  1821.  The  conaum|>tion  of  spirits  did 
not  fall  off  to  the  same  extent :  it  was,  io  the 
United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  0  56  gallon  for 
each  individual  in  1802,  0  49  in  1812,  and  0  46 
in  1821 ;  in  England  it  was  0'36  gallon  in  180% 
0-33  in  1812,  and  the  same  in  1831 ;  in  SoBthad 
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it  was  OH  gallons  in  1802,  0  86  in  1812,  and 
114  in  1821 ;  in  Ireland  it  was  0-86  gallons  in 
1802,  0-66  in  1812,  and  0  48  in  1821.  Both  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  moreover,  especially  in  the 
latter,  there  was  no  doubt  a  large  additional  con- 
sumption of  illicit  spirits.  Of  mm  the  average 
consumption  of  each  individual  was  in  England 
0-23  gallons  in  1802,  0*29  in  1812,  notwithstand- 
ing an  increase  of  50  per  cent  on  the  duty,  and 
only  0*17  in  1821,  the  duty  remaining  unaltered ; 
in  Scotland,  0-29  gallons  in  1802,  015  in  1812, 
and  0*06  in  1821;  in  Ireland,0'12  gallons  in  1802, 
0-04  in  1812,  and  0*003  in  1821.  Of  foreign 
spirits  (brandy  and  Hollands)  the  average  con- 
sumption, per  hold,  in  England,  was  reduced  from 
0-209  gallons  in  1602  to  0*015  in  1812  (the  efiect 
of  the  war),  and  had  risen  only  to  0*079  in  1821. 
Of  foreign  wines  of  all  kinds  the  average  consump- 
tion per  head,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  declined 
from  0-431  gallons  in  1801  to  0*304  in  1811 
(the  duties  having  in  the  mean  Ume  been  con- 
Biderably  augmented),  and  to  0  221  in  1821.  Of 
beer  the  average  consumption  for  each  individual 
in  England  and  Wales  (exclusive  of  that  brewed 
in  private  families)  roee  from  24' 76  gallons  in 
1801,  in  the  face  of  an  increased  duty,  to  25*19 
gallons  in  1811,  and  had  fidlen  to  20'53  gallons  in 
1821.  Of  tobacco  the  average  individual  con- 
sumption in  Gireat  Britain  rose  in  like  manner, 
under  an  increase  of  duty,  from  15*37  ozs.  in  1801 
to  18-95  oBs.  in  1811,  and  then  declined,  the  duty 
having  been  liirther  increased,  to  14*43  ozs.  in 
1821.  In  Ireland  it  declined  from  17*35  on.  in 
1811  to  6-15  ozs.  in  1821.  One  of  the  few  articles 
the  consumption  of  which  was  progressive  throi^- 
out  the  whole  period,  was  paper,  of  which  then: 
were  31,699,537  lbs.  charged  with  duty  in  1803, 
38,225,167  lbs.  in  1811,  and  48,204,927  in  1821, 
the  duty  remaining  unaltered.  Of  soap,  also,  the 
total  number  of  pounds  consumed  rose  from 
52,947,037  in  1801  to  73.527,760  in  1811,  and 
to  92,941,326  in  1821;  but  this  article  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  silk,  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and 
many  other  manufactures,  so  that  its  consumption 
cannot  be  taken  as  any  index  of  the  economical 
condition  of  the  people.  The  consumption  of  can- 
dles in  Great  Britain,  including  all  sorts,  only 
incressed  from  66,999,080  lbs.  in  1801  to 
'78,640,655  lbs.  in  1811,  and  to  94,679,189  lbs. 
in  1821,  or  at  about  the  same  rate  with  the  popu- 
lation. It  thus  appears  that  the  general  bnring 
of  these  facta  and  6gure8  is  all  in  one  direction ; 
and  it  would  seem  impossible  to  resist  the  testi- 
mony borne  by  such  an  array  and  concnrrence  of 
particulars  to  the  conclusion  that  the  economical 
progress  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  xanft  have 
received  a  considerable  check  in  the  iQtte>  nfttt  of 
the  present  period.  *  » 

4.  Popoi-ATioN.— Under  this  head  ^qI- 
ct  the  principal  facts  relating  to  both  ji  ^  ^J^'  ,^rs 


were  taken  in  1801,  1811,  and  1821,  ehow  the 
following  general  results : — In  ISOl  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  was  8,872,980 ;  that  of 
Scotland,  1,599,068 ;  that  of  Great  Britain, 
10,472,048  (exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy, 
amounting  to  470,598).  In  1811  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  was  10,163,676;  that  of 
Scotland,  1,805,688;  that  of  Great  Britain, 
11,969,364  (exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy, 
amounting  to  640,500).  In  1821  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  was  11,978,875  ;  that  of 
Scotland,  2,093,456 ;  that  of  Crreat  Britain, 
14,072,331  (exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy, 
amounting  to  319,300).  The  increase  per  cent, 
in  the  ten  years  between  1801  and  1811  was  thus 
14*5  in  England  and  Wales,  very  nearly  13  in 
Scotland,  and  14*3  in  Great  Britain ;  in  the  ten 
years  between  1811  and  1821  it  was  17*8  in 
England  and  Wales,  15*8  in  Scotland,  and  17  5 
in  Great  Britain.  The  first  actual  enumeration 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  was  taken  in  1813  ;  but 
it  did  not  include  the  whole  country,  and  it  was 
rather  calculated  or  conjectured  than  ascertained 
that  the  entire  population  then  amounted '  to 
5,937,858;  in  1821  the  number  was  found  to  be 
6,801,827.  The  annual  number  of  births,  or  at 
least  of  baptisms,  continued  to  increase,  with  the 
population,  throughout  the  period :  in  the  year  of 
scarcity,  1801,  it  had  been  in  England  and  Wales 
only  237,029;  but  in  1802  it  was  273,837,  in 
1803  it  was  294,108,  in  1811  it  was  304,857,  in 
1821  it  was  355,307.  The  rate  of  the  incrCBie  of 
marrii^es  was  atill  more  irregular ;  in  1801  the 
number  was  only  67,288;  but  in  1802  it  was 
90,396,  and  in  1803  it  was  94379,  after  which  it 
was  not  again  so  high  for  the  next  eleven  years ; 
being  only  86,389  in  1811,  92,779  in  1818,  and 
not  more  than  96,883  in  1820 :  in  1821  it  was 
100,868.  The  most  curious  and  illustrative  of 
Uiis  class  of  facts,  however,  is  that  of  the  number 
of  deaths  at  different  dates  throughout  the  period. 
According  to  the  same  parish  registers  from  which 
the  numlKTS  of  baptisms  and  marriages  have  been 
taken,  the  number  of  deaths,  or  rather  of  burials, 
was  204,434  in  1801,  199.889  in  1802,  203,728 
in  1803,  181,177  in  1804,  208,184  in  1810, 
188,543  in  1811,208,349  in  1820,212,352  in 
1821.  By  comparing  the  actual  lumbers  of  the 
population  in  each  year,  as  cilcuhtted  from  the 
decennial  enumerations,  vridi  the  numbers  of  re- 
gistered burials  corrected  biy  an  aUkwance  b«ng 
made  for  unTegiateted  deaihv  it  wooVd  vapK»x  that 
during  the  five  years  endinft  viitb  180S  the  annuA 
rate  of  morta\ity  ,5.  1  m  wtv^  ^  ^ 
tion;  that  durViitt  \Ve  ^'''^  v  c  a- 
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deductions  are  founded  are  not  entitled  to  perfect 
confidence,  and  to  afford  a  complete  elucidation 
of  the  matter  the  calculations  would  obviously 
require  to  be  made  upon  a  classification  of  the 
deaths  according  to  ages ;  but,  taking  the  facts  in 
the  imperfect  state  in  which  we  have  them,  we 
ahould  evidently  not  be  justified  in  inferring,  from 
the  increased  mortiditv  not  having  manifested  itself 
till  after  1820,  that  the  economical  depression  in 
which  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  originated  was 
necessarily  also  of  that  date.  It  is  much  more 
probable,  on  general  considerations,  that  the  rate 
of  mortality  in  a  country  at  any  particular  time 
(with  the  exception  of  seasons  of  actual  famine  or 
the  prevalence  of  destructive  epidemics)  is  pria- 
cipally  affected  by  causes  that  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  considerable  time  before,  or  that  may 
have  even  ceased  to  exist  before  the  effect  in  ques- 
tion shall  have  begun  to  show  iiself.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  all  the  other  indications  of  the  economical 
condition  of  the  people  are  much  more  favourable 
both  in  the  series  of  years  immediately  preceding 
1815,  and  iu  that  from  1820  to  1830,  than  in  that 
from  1815  to  1820,  during  which  lut  space,  ne- 
vertheless, the  actual  rate  of  mortality  is  calculated 
to  have  been  at  the  lowest  Mr.  MacCulloch  ob- 
serves that  this  apparent  increase  in  the  rate  of 
mortality  between  1815  (it  ought  rather  to  be 
1821  or  1822)  and  1830  "probably  was  only,  in 
part  at  least,  a  temporary  effect,  caused  by  the 
distress  resulting  from  the  sudden  transition  from 
a  state  of  war  to  one  of  peace ;  and  by  the  severe 
shock  that  the  fall  of  prices  in  1815,  and  the  de- 
struction of  country  banks  and  of  country  bank 
paper  in  that  year,  gave  to  almost  every  species  of 
industry.*'*  He  adds  that,  if  the  increased  mor- 
tality be  still  maintained,  the  causes  that  have 
produced  it  will  afford  matter  for  interesting  in- 
vestigation ;  and  he  suggests  that  it  will  perhaps 
be  fuund  that  the  increased  immigration  from  Ire- 
land of  late  years  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in 
bringing  it  about.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
roistered  numbers  of  births  as  compared  with 
those  of  burials  ore  far  from  aceountmg  for  the 
whole  of  the  increase  which  each  sucnasive  census 
of  the  population  has  exhibited.  The  increase  in 
the  ten  years  between  1801  and  1811  is  greater 
than  would  be  thus  accounted  for  by  303,878 
souls;  that  between  1811  and  1821  by  447,581 ; 
that  between  I82I  and  1831  by  550,356.t  Pro- 
bably both  the  registers  were  kept  and  the  enume- 
rations taken  with  greater  accuracy  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former  portion  of  these  thirty  years ; 
BO  that  we  may  safely  assume  from  the  above 
figures  that  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
England  by  immigration  from  Ireland  (the  only 
quarter  from  which  there  is  any  considerable 
immigration)  had  been  proceeding  at  a  growing 
rate,  a  fact  indeed  which,  inde^dently  of  in- 
vestigation, was  8u£BcientIy  viaible  to  all  the 

meat  iItmi  by  Mr.  M aeCultoch  in  hte  StatitUes  of  Uia  Brttlili 
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world,  and  uiuveraally  admitted.  Tht  fact  iithe 
same  with  regard  to  the  population  of  Scotland; 
and  it  is  one  of  no  light  account  in  reference  to 
the  condition  of  the  people,  both  physicil  ud 
moral,  in  either  country.  Mr.  MacCulloch,  wriiing 
in  1837,  states  that  it  was  believed  that  at  tbt 
date  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  population  of  Mia- 
chester  and  Glasgow  ccmaiated  aiaa  of  naiin  liiili 
or  of  their  deioradanU;  tl»t  in  various  ether 
places  the  proportion  of  Irish  Uood  was  itili 
greater ;  and  that  the  influx  was  still  incnaung 
instead  of  diminishing.  It  "threatens,"  he  ob- 
serves, **  to  entail  very  pernicious  coniequences  on 
the  people  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  vagei 
of  the  latter  are  reduced  by  the  competitiou  of  ibe 
Irish;  and,  which  is  still  worse,  their  opinions u 
to  what  is  necessary  for  their  comfortable  and  d^ 
cent  subsistence  are  lowered  by  the  contamintiii^ 
influence  of  example,  and  by  familiar  intercourx 
with  those  who  are  content  to  live  in  filth  vA 
misery.  *  It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  if  things  be 
allowed  to  continue  on  their  present  footing,  ik  | 
condition  of  the  labouring  clasaes  in  the  two  oonn-  ' 
tries  should  not  be  pretty  mudi  approxtmited;  : 
and  there  ia  but  too  much  reason  to  think  thit  the 
equalization  will  be  brought  about  rather  by  tbt 
degradation  of  the  English  than  by  the  elemioo 
of  the  Irish.  Hitherto  the  latter  nave  been  nrj 
little,  if  at  all,  improved  by  their  residence  is 
England ;  but  die  English  and  Scotch  with  vbosi 
they  associate  have  been  certainly  deteriorated."* 
5.  Pook-Rates. — The  poor-rates  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  index  of  the  increase  or  diminutioa 
of  that  portion  of  the  population  which,  possening 
no  property,  earns  nothings  and  whose  subsistence 
constitutes  a  burden  upon  the  earnings  and  other 
incomes  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  A  high 
rate  of  wages,  generally  connected  as  it  is  with  ! 
abundance  of  employment,  obviously  has  a  ten- 
dency in  ordinary  circumstances  to  reduce  the 
number  of  paupers ;  but  the  two  things  hsve  no 
absolutely  necessary  or  cwistant  connexion,  ud  it 
is  quite  possible  that,  under  certain  anangnaenii 
or  the  operation  of  peculiar  influences,  an  advanc- 
ing rate  of  wages  may  subust  simultaneously  via 
an  increasing  pauper  population.  For  the  rau  of 
wages  is  not  determined  exclusively  by  the  nim- 
bers  of  the  people,  but  partly  also  by  the  habits « 
notions  which  prevail  in  the  country  as  to  the 
mode  of  living  proper  for  the  working  msn,  «lii>< 
rather  than  labour  for  wages  which  will  not  main- 
tain him  at  that  established  or  customary  point  d 
comfort  and  decency,  may  choose  to  refuse  to  con- 
tinue a  labourer,  and  transfer  himself  to  the  claa 
of  paupers.  It  is  very  evident  that,  firom  tbis  ot 
other  causes,  there  must  have  been  going  on  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  oot- 
withstanding  the  rise  of  wages,  which  for  a  put 
of  the  period  at  least  was  real  as  well  as  nomiiul) 
and  was  unaccompanied  by  any  correspoDdiog 
enhancement  of  the  prices  of  proviuaDS  and  other 
neceaaaries,  the  abwrp^  of  a  oonstaailj  !»■ 
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creaBing  portion  of  the  population  into  the  gulf  of 
pauperism.  The  sum  annually  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales,  which 
was  only  4,011,871^.  (equivalent  to  the  price  of 
693,234  quarters  of  wheat)  in  1801,  and  only 
4,071,891/.  (equivalent  to  1,428,751  quarters  of 
wheat)  in  1803,  had  by  1820  risen  to  7,330,256/. 
(equivalent  to  2,226,913  quarters),  and  in  1821 
was  6,959,249f.  (equivalent,  at  the  prices  of  that 
year,  to  2,557,763  quarters  of  wheat).*  Thus, 
while  the  population  had  iDcreased  hy  only  about 
30  per  cent.,  the  money  amount  of  the  poor-rates 
had  increased  by  neu-ly  75  per  cent.,  and  their 
amount,  measured  in  wheat,  by  not  much  short  of 
400  per  cent,  if  we  compute  from  1801,  and  even 
if  we  set  aside  that  extraordinary  year,  and  make 
our  calculation  from  the  expenditure  of  1803,  by 
nearly  80  per  cent.  The  sum  annually  expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  was  4,077,891/. 
on  the  average  of  the  years  1801-2-3,  had  risen  to 
6,656,106/.  in  1812-13,  and  was  7,870,801/.  in 
1817-18,  7,516,704/.  in  1818-19,  and  7,330,254/. 
in  1819-20.  The  legislation  upon  the  subject  of 
the  poor  during  the  present  period  was  certainly 
not  calculated  to  check  the  increase  of  pauperism. 
In  1815  the  act  called  Eastfs  Act  was  passed  (the 
55  Geo.  III.  c.  137),  which  relaxed  the  ancient 
reflations  so  far  as  to  empower  justices  to  order 
relief  for  any  length  of  time  they  chose,  not  exceed- 
ing three  months,  and  to  enact  that  the  pauper 
should  no  longer  be  required  to  come  into  any 
workhouse,  but  should  leceiTe  his  or  her  allowance 
in  money  at  hii  or  her  home  or  house.  A  more 
fnmiliarly  known  measure,  Sturges  Boume*s  Act 
(the  59  Geo.  III.  c.  12),  passed  in  1819,  while  it 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  select  Tcstries 
and  the  appointment  of  assistant  overseers,  faci- 
litated the  erection  of  workhouses,  and  also  recog- 
nised, though  with  little  practical  effect,  the  old 
and,  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried  out,  sound  principle 
of  setting  the  paupers  to  work.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  surely  evinced  a  strange  misconception 
or  forgetfulness  of  the  purpose  and  essential  cha- 
racter of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor, 
when  it  required  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
to  pay  to  such  paupers  as  they  might  employ  rea- 
sonable wages  for  their  labour,  and  gave  to  the 
said  pauper  labourers  **Buch  and  the  like  remedies 
for  the  recovery  of  their  wi^;es  as  other  labourers 
in  husbandry  have." 

6.  CaiuB. — That  is  a  still  lower  grade  of  the 
population  than  that  which  is  supported  by  the 
poor-rates,  the  portion  of  the  community  consti- 
tuting the  lowest  layer  of  all  in  the  social  pyramid, 
which  suppcH-ts  itself  by  the  violation  of  the  laws 
and  the  commiasion  of  crime.  The  increase  or 
diminution  of  this  class  is  still  less  exclusively  de- 
pendent than  is  the  numerical  movement  of  the 
pauper  population,  upon  the  high  or  low,  or  the 
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rising  or  falling,  rate  of  wages,  though  certainly 
far  from  being  altogether  withdrawn  from  the 
action  of  that  almost  universally  influential  clement 
in  the  economical  condition  of  a  community.  The 
number  of  persons  annually  convicted  of  crimes  in 
England  and  Wales  proceeded  in  a  constantly  aug- 
menting ratio  to  the  entire  population  throughout 
the  present  period;  having  been  2783  in  1805, 
3163  in  1811,  4883  in  1815,  and  9510  in  1819. 
The  progress  of  crime,  therefora,  was  nearly  three 
times  as  rapid  as  the  progress  of  population.  It 
is  true  that  the  character  of  crime  was  changed, 
and  perhaps  for  the  better;  crimes  of  violence  had 
probably  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as 
crimes  agaiurt  property ;  in  some  important  re- 
spects there  was  an  absolute  diminution  of  the 
open  outrage  and  insecurity  of  life  and  person 
which  most  ruffle  the  surface  of  society,  and  seem 
the  most  completely  to  set  the  law  at  defiance.  But 
the  great  fact  remains,  that  a  prodigious  aug- 
mentation was  made  to  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation disowning  the  law  and  subsisting  upon 
crime.  Some  of  the  persons  convicted  even  of  the 
most  heinous  crimes  were  no  doubt  not  habitual 
criminals,  but  these  are  the  exceptional  cases ;  the 
great  mass  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  who 
ftimish  such  coostant  occupation  to  our  courts  of 
justice  are  a  part,  and  but  a  small  part,  of  a 
population  whose  only  means  of  existence  is  the 
commission  of  crime.  The  disbanding  of  the  army 
after  the  war  probably  made  a  considerable  addi- 
tion to  the  numbers  of  this  dsss ;  the  economical 
pressure  of  the  next  five  or  six  years  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  still  further  stieugthened  it ;  in  or- 
dinary circumstances  it  maintains  its  own  force, 
like  any  other  class  of  the  community,  and  is  more 
likely  to  do  so  than  most  other  classes,  seeing  tliat, 
while  it  derives  continual  accessions  from  the  rest 
of  society,  and  more  especially  from  those  portions 
of  the  population  to  which  it  is  in  a  manner  con- 
tiguous, it  renders  none  in  return  to  any  other 
dass :  the  rise  even  to  the  condition  of  the  hum- 
blest common  labourer,  of  the  man  who  has  been 
bom  and  bred  in  this  lovrest  region  of  the  social 
system,  is  a  phenomenon  almost  unheard  of.  Even 
those  who  m.ve  stepped  down  into  it  from  a  supe- 
rior station  as  rarely  re -emerge  as  did  the  &bled 
visitors  of  the  realms  of  death,  in  the  old  Heatiien 
mythology  :— 

"  facilU  dMoenmi  ATemi ; 
Sad  tevocare  gnAaa,  mimibmiim  entea  ad  Mini, 
Hoc  opw,  hie  labor  Mt. 

What,  then,  are  the  general  conduuons  to  which 
these  various  indicatjons  agree  in  conducting  us  7 
A  community  may  be  considered  as  divided  by 
lines,  more  or  less  definite,  into  the  following 
orders : — 1.  Those  who  live  upon  their  property  or 
capital  (the  natural  Nobility  of  a  country) ;  2.  Those 
who  earn  a  sulnistence  by  the  labour  of  dieir  heads 
(the  Clergj/t  or  Cterisy,  in  the  most  extensive  sense 
of  the  term) ;  3.  Those  who  support  themselves  by 
the  labour  of  their  hands : — and  then^ing,  as  it 
were,  beyond  the  proper  liu^ts  of  ^ 
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4.  Pauptn*  maintained  by  {wblic  charity ;  5.  The 
ciimtDal  population,  aubsittii^  upon  plunder  and 
fraud.  These  appear  to  be  the  diatinctiont  which 
may  be  moat  clearly  read,  at  least  in  the  modes  of 
thinking  'and  habits  of  loeiety  which  have  always 
prevail^  \a  this  and  in  all  other  Gothic  or  Teu- 
tonic countries.  There  is,  of  course,  some  fading 
of  the  adjacent  colours  into  one  another :  the  great 
merchant  is  often  also  a  great  proprietor;  the 
upper  range  of  artizans  and  shopkeepers  touches 
the  lowest  range  of  pTofessional  men  and  mer- 
chants ;  the  modern  feelings  and  usages  of  society 
may  make  little  or  no  distinction  in  ordinary  cases 
between  persons  belonging  to  the  first  and  penons 
belonging  to  the  second  of  the  five  orders ;  but 
still,  in  what  we  may  call  their  types  at  least,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  instsnces  in  which  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  each  order  is  developed  in  a 
marked  or  conspicuous  manner,  they  are  univer- 
•ally  discriminated.  At  all  events,  what  we  m^ 
call  the  main  body  of  the  p(^lation,  forming  not 
only  the  bnlk,  but  the  bone  and  muscle,  Uie  mar- 
row and  strength  of  the  community,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  social  system  upon  which  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  principally  depends,  is  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished both  from  what  is  above  it  and  what  is 
below  it,  as  the  third  order  (the  Tiers  Etat\  com- 
prehending all  the  various  descriptions  commonly 
known  under  the  dengnstioo  of  the  industrial 
classes. 

It  appears  pretty  clearly,  that  at  least  the  most  nu- 
merous portion  of  this  most  important  order,  or  what 
is  distinctively  called  the  working  population,  did  not 
preserve,  during  any  part  of  this  period,  the  same 
amount  ^economical  prosperity,  or  command  over 
the  necessaries  and  man  indispensable  accommoda- 
tions of  life,  to  which  it  had  previooriy  attained.  This 
•eems  to  be  proved  by  the  lowered  ratio  of  wages 
to  the  price  oi  food  throughout  the  present  period, 
as  compand  with  the  preading  half-century ;  and 
the  infmnce  may  be  considered  to  be  strengthened 
by  the  great  increase  both  of  panperism  and  of 
crime — an  increase  in  both  cases,  doubtless,  mainly 
produced  by  the  conversion  of  labourers  into  pau- 
pers and  criminals.  To  the  mere  labourer  the 
relation  between  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  is,  in  a  manner,  everything ; 
it  is  the  expression  of  his  entire  economical  con- 
dition. The  only  advantage,  at  least  as  affecting 
their  material  circumstances,  which  the  labouring 
classes  of  this  of^e  appear  to  have  had  over  those 
of  the  preceding  generation  was  that  they  could 
buy  cotton  stuffii  for  clothing  somewhat  cheaper. 
But  this  was  certainly  far  from  compensating  for 
the  degree  in  which  the  rise  in  the  price  cxf  food 
had  outrun  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages.  Per- 
hm  the  way  in  which  it  operated  with  the  most 
efiect,  and  most  beneficially,  was  in  promoting  a 
taste  for  a  higher  degree  of  neatness  and  decora- 
tion in  dress,  which  was  principally  called  forth, 
where,  indeed,  it  was  most  desirable  that  it  should 
show  itself,  among  the  female  portion  of  the  labour- 
ing population  and  of  the  induitrial  claaaea  gene-  { 


rally,  and  iriuch  would  naturally  amncct  iuelf 
with  improved  habits  of  cleanliness,  order,  and  de- 
cency. If  there  really  was  any  reAiction  of  theiate 
of  mortality  among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  it 
would  seem  to  be  attribuuble,  not  to  thar  dicns- 
stances  being  easier,  but  to  their  baring,  cinitd 
along  by  the  general  progress  of  the  times, 
dually  abandoned  some  old  pernicious  amng^ 
ments  in  their  dwellbgs  and  modes  of  Ufing,  to 
some  improvement  in  the  construction  theii 
houses,  their  being  kept  in  somewhat  better  npair 
and  being  a  Uttle  better  ventilated  and  drained,  u 
the  diminution  of  gross  intemperance,  to  the  im- 
proved' police  of  towns,  to  the  extension  of  cultin- 
tion,  and  the  consequently  hi^er  general  salttbrit; 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  more  advaiaeed  state  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  the  extirpation  almost  of  soice 
destructive  diseases,  and  the  great  mitig&titHi  of 
oUiera.  The  introduction  of  Vaccination, the gicK 
disoovery  of  Jenner,  dales  from  about  &s  cum- 
mencement  of  the  present  century.  In  the  Isiter 
part  of  the  period,  especially,  or  after  1814»  sU  the 
iacts  that  serve  as  indices  of  the  economical  con- 
dition of  the  great  body  of  the  people  are,  wiihoot  \ 
any  exception,  unfovourable : — dimimshed  cm- 
sumption,  increasing  pauperism  and  crime,  s&d 
even  the  apparently  declining  movement  of  tlx 
rate  of  mortality  u-rested  or  reversed. 

It  is  true  that,  at  least  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  time  we  are  reviewing,  certain  of  the  clacsn 
belongmg  to  this  lai^est  division  of  the  cum- 
munity  were  in  the  enjimnent  q£  great  an^  UDpr^ 
cedented  prosperity.  The  farmers,  in  particular, 
who,  with  few  exceptions,  must  be  r^rded  u 
having  hitherto  held  much  the  same  social  station 
with  master-tradesmra  and  shopkeepers,  ^ired 
so  largely  with  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  in  the 
unusiuil  gains  derived        the  high  range  of  tbc 

£ rices  of  agricultural  produce,  that  many  of  tbnn 
ecame  considerable  capitalists,  and  a  sccUl-d 
the  body  may  be  almost  said  to  have  risoi  mto  die 
rank  of  gentry.  So  likewise  an  effect  of  the  fist 
growth  of  manu&ctures  under  the  applicabon  of 
machinery  was  to  create  a  new  and  numerous  cb» 
of  spinning  and  weaving  capitaliste,  whose  weaitb, 
and  position  in  all  other  respects,  placed  them  bf 
the  side  of  the  great  merchant. 

It  is  true  also  that,  even  in  regard  to  the  Ubour- 
ing  population,  the  principal  economical  iDdica 
tions  become  much  more  favourable  when  we  g(t 
beyond  the  year  1818  or  1819.  If  the  nte 
mortality,  instead  of  diminishing,  appears  to  iase 
somewhat  increased  afta  that  date,  that  is  si; 
e^t  which,  as  we  have  already  endeavoured  tu 
show,  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  tibe  deckiuion 
and  pressure  experienced  some  yean  befort. 
After  1819  the  price  of  food  assumed  a  lower 
range,  without  the  change  being  accompanied  bv 
any  fall  of  wages ;  and  the  rate  of  oonsumptton. 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  generally  de- 
clining for  the  preceding  six  or  eight  yan, 
acquired  as  to  ahnost  all  deacriptions  of  anido 
an  a»»nding  movemM.t.  GoOglc 
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There  can  be  no  doubt,  moreover,  independently 
of  this  last-mentioned  fact,  that  the  command 
vrhich  is  possessed  by  all  classes  at  the  present 
day  over  certain  of  what  may  be  styled  the  accom- 
modations and  luxuries  of  life,  is  very  much 
greater  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  general 
progr^  of  civilization,  of  the  advance  of  the  arts, 
of  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  of  the  products 
of  all  kinds  which  capital  helps  to  call  into  exist- 
ence. The  houses,  the  furniture,  the  clothing,  of 
all  classes,  except  perhaps  the  very  lowest,  are  of 
a  superior  description  to  what  tb^  were  forty 
years  ago.  And  how  many  ftdlities  and  sources 
of  enjoyment  are  open  to  the  poorest  man,  in  the 
vray  of  cheap  and  rapid  traveling  by  sea  and 
land,  mechanics'  institutes  and  other  schools  and 
places  of  instruction  for  young  and  old,  cheap  news- 
papers and  periodical  pubUcationa,  lecture-rooms, 
reading-rooms,  coffee-houses,  public  baths,  parks, 
gardens,  museums,  picture  ^Ueries,  and  other 
gratuitous  exhibitions,  which  did  not  exist  in  former 
days ! 

On  some  points,  however,  there  must  stiU  be 


much  of  question  and  anxious  speculation.  These 
things,  which  have  thus  been  gained  by  the  people, 
are,  af^er  all,  but  the  embellishments  of  existence ; 
and  their  presence  is  no  proof  that  the  necessaries 
of  existence  are  more  plentiful  than  formerly — 
that  tlie  labouring  classes  have  not  more  difficulty 
than  they  were  wont  to  have  to  find  bread  to  eat — 
that  all  classes  have  not  a  mm  arduous  struggle 
than  tvvr  to  maintain  their  social  position.  Or, 
if  it  should  be  admitted  that  society  has  made  a 
step  in  advance  in  all  respects,  and  a  step  in  the 
solid  advantages  of  which  all  classes  have  more  or 
less  participated,  the  effect  still  may  have  been  to 
alter  for  the  worse  the  rdative  position  of  the 
labouring  population,  even  while  their  positive 
position  hu  been  improved.  Nay,  it  may  have 
happened  that  in  every  class  an  absolute  increase 
of  command  over  the  necessariea  and  accommoda- 
tions of  life-may  be  so  much  leas  equally  distri- 
buted than  formerly,  as  to  produce  greater  abun* 
dance  and  greater  penury  at  the  same  time.  The 
benefit  of  an  increase  of  wealth  to  a  community 
must  always  depend  as  much  upon  its  proper  dia^ 
tribtttion  as  upon  its  amount. 
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It  may  seem  at  first  sight  somewhat  unreasonable  that  the  history  of  the  single 
reign  of  George  the  Third,  a  period  of  only  sixty  years,  should  fill  as  many 
volumes,  and  not  very  far  from  as  many  pages,  as  the  whole  previous  history  of 
England,  extending  over  nearly  eighteen  centuries.  '  But,  measured  by  its  present 
interest  and  real  importance,  that  reign  may  fairly  claim  the  full  proportion  of 
space  that  has  been  given  to  it.  Every  part  of  the  past  may  be  said  indeed  to 
exist  in  the  present ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  only  in  what  may  be  called  an 
inactive  or  quiescent  state  that  the  past  so  exists — in  consolidated  institutions,  in 
settled  questions,  in  rules  and  principles  which  men  have  generally  come  to 
accept  and  to  walk  by.  The  events  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  exist,  not 
as  petrifactions,  but  as  living  forces ;  the  political  and  social  controversies  of  all 
kinds  which  then  sprang  up  are  sdll  growing  and  spreading  around  us :  the 
revolt  of  the  North  American  colonies  and  the  establishment  of  their  independence, 
the  creation  of  a  new  British  empire  in  India,  the  mighty  drama  of  the  French 
Revolution,  widi  its  five  and  twenty  years  of  war  sweeping  every  country  in 
Europe;  democracy,  parliamentary  reform.  Catholic  emancipation,  the  Irish 
Union,  the  suppression  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  the  mitigation  of  the 
criminal  code,  the  resistance  to  the  com  laws,  pauperism,  and  the  various 
questions  connected  with  the  extension  of  machinery  and  manufactures — all  these 
things  continue  to  press  themselves  upon  us  with  an  ui^ency  scarcely  in  any  case 
diminished,  in  the  most  important  cases  much  augmented  and  becoming  greater 
every  day.  Besides,  the  history  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  is  the  history 
of  Europe,  and  we  may  say  of  the  world,  as  much  as  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 
In  what  civilised  region  of  the  globe,  except  perhaps  in  China,  did  any  public 
event  take  place  during  those  sixty  years  in  which  England  was  not,  either 
immediately  or  more  or  less  remotely,  interested  ? 

The  history  of  this  long  and  eventful  reign  has  been  related  by  Mr.  Mac 
Farlave  in  the  present  work  with  all  the  excursiveness  and  comprehension  of 
scope  which  the  subject  thus  demands.  It  is  believed  that  few  sources  of  informa- 
tion, of  any  value,  in  regard  to  foreign  transactions,  which  the  literature  either  of 
England  or  of  America,  of  France  or  of  Italy,  supplies,  will  be  found  to  have 
been  neglected.    Of  the  French  Revolution  especially,  including  the  wars  that 
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grew  out  of  it,  no  account  exists  in  the  language  which  will  bear  to  be  compared 
with  the  present  for  the  extent  of  the  survey  which  it  takes,  and  the  command 
which  is  evinced  orer  all  that  had  been  previously  written  on  every  part  of  the 
subject.  Both  in  this  portion  of  the  narrative,  too,  and  in  the  previous  accoun: 
of  Indian  affairs,  many  particulars  are  now  stated  for  the  first  time  from  private 
information. 

It  only  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  the  other  contributors  to  the  work  have 
been  Mr.  Bisset,  who  has  written  the  history  of  the  Constitution,  GovemmeDt, 
and  Laws,  in  the  Third  Chapter  of  each  Book  ;  Mr.  Platt,  who  has  written  the 
accounts  of  Agricultural  Improvements  in  the  Fourth  Chapter;  Mr.  J.T.Stanesby. 
who  has  furnished  the  history  of  the  other  Useful  Arts  in  the  same  Chapter,  and 
also  the  notices  of  Wood  Engraving  in  the  Fifth  Chapter ;  Mr.  Poynter,  who  k 
the  author  of  the  history,  given  in  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  each  Book,  of  Architecture, 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Copper-plate  Engraving ;  Mr.  Atrton,  who  has  written 
the  history  of  Music  in  that  Chapter  ;  Mr.  W.  Weir,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
history  of  Manners  and  Customs  in  the  Sixth  Chapter;  Mr.  Planche,  who  has 
furnished  the  accounts  of  Costume  and  Furniture  in  the  same  Chapter :  and  that 
I  am  myself  responsible  for  the  Second  Chapter  of  each  Book,  containing  the 
history  of  Religion  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs ;  for  the  notices  of  the  Revenue, 
the  Expenditure,  and  the  National  Debt,  in  Chapter  Third ;  for  the  histoiy  of 
Commerce  in  Chapter  Fourth ;  for  the  history  of  Literature  and  Science  in 
Chapter  Fifth ;  and  for  the  Seventh  Chapter  in  each  Book,  on  the  Condition  of 
the  People ;  as  well  as  for  tlie  editorship  of  the  entire  work. 

GEO.  L.  CRAIK. 

London,  98th  F^mtary,  1844. 
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